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Where  King  Edward  is  still  Duke 

of  Normandy 

BY  ROBERT  SHACKLETON 


TT  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Eiiglisli 
I  coast;  it  is  in  daily  comminiication 
with  Englisli  ports;  practically  all  of 
its  intercourse,  alike  business  and  social, 
is  with  Eng"land;  and  yet  King  Edward 
is  given  allegiance  as  heir  of  the  Norman 
line  rather  than  as  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. "Wlien,  here  in  Guernsey,  his  ac- 
cession was  officially  proclaimed,  it  was 
as  Norman  Duke  as  well  as  Indian  Em- 
peror and  English  King — and  the  people 
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take  it  seriously,  and  not  as  an  empty 
form.  They  bitterly  resent  any  naming 
of  their  isle  as  one  of  the  British,  and 
equally  do  they  resent  being  accounted 
French;  for  they  are  Norman. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  do  conditions 
so  inexplicable  exist,  for  there  has  not 
for  centuries  been  concomitant  Norman 
environment  to  preserve  the  Norman 
tradition. 

Magna    Charta    has    never  touched 

Brothers.    All  rig-hts  reserved 


A  Guernsey  Cottage 


Guernsey,  there  is  no  trial  by  jury,  there 
is  a  general  absence  of  supposedly  indis- 
pensable adjuncts  of  liberty  and  good 
government.  Many  of  the  people  still 
speak  the  JSTorman  -  French  which  long 


An  Old  Mill  in  Guernsey 


ago  vanished  from  Normandy  itself. 
And,  with  Guernsey's  fascinating  sur- 
vivals of  the  ancient,  there  goes  a 
fascinating  charm  of  roads  and  coast- 
line, of  flowers  and  houses  and  sea. 

If  I  begin  with 
William  the  Con- 
queror it  is  not  that 
I  am  about  to  write 
history.  I  shall 
write  only  of  the 
present  day.  Yet  to 
do  that  in  Guernsey 
is  always  to  go  dip- 
ping back  into  the 
misty  past. 

When  they  pre- 
pared to  bury  Wil- 
liam in  the  great 
abbey  church  which 
he  had  built  at  Caen 
a  poor  man  fell 
upon  his  knees  and 
cried  aloud :  Ha ! 
Ro!  Hal  Ro!  Ha! 
Ro!  A  Vaide,  man 
prince!  On  me  fait 
tort!''  ("To  my  aid! 
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Tliey   are   wronging   me!")     And  the 
burial  of  the  puissant  duke  and  king  did 
not  proceed  until  the  appeal  had  been 
listened   to    and   the   wrong   set  right. 
William  had  taken  the  man's  land,  so  it 
appeared,  in  build- 
ing the  church,  and, 
as  is  sometimes  the 
waywith  great  men, 
had  conveniently 
forgotten  to  pay. 

This  Clameur  de 
Llaro,  as  it  is  le- 
gally termed ;  this 
very  perfection  of 
injunction  peremp- 
tory; had  long  been 
recognized  even  in 
William's  time,  and 
it  is  formally  set 
down  in  the  code 
which,  compiled 
from  the  most  an- 
cient laws  and 
printed  at  Rouen 
centuries  ago,  is 
still  in  daily  use 
in  Guernsey! 

For  the  Clameur 
is  no  mere  antiqua- 
rian dead  letter.  It 
is  with  dread  that 
the  conjuration  is 
employed,  for  it  is 
like  the  calling  of 
spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,  yet  sel- 
dom does  a  year 
pass  without  its  be- 
ing heard.  And 
there  is  no  man  who 
dares  disregard  it. 

It  was  but  a  few 
months  ago  that  an 
unhappy  citizen  ap- 
plied the  injunc- 
tion to  one  of  the 
rulers  of  the  island 
who  was  tearing 
down  a  building 
whose  ownership 

was  in  dispute  between  them.  He  knelt 
upon  the  steps  of  the  court  -  house,  and 
his  voice  went  quaveringly  as  he  be- 
gan the  ancient  cry,  and  then  shrilled 
high  and  loud;  and  people  stood  about  in 
silent  awe,  until,  the  rite  complete,  the 


man  arose,  all  trembling,  and  looked 
about  him,  uncertain  and  in  fear.  And 
the  rich  man  desisted  instantly,  and  when 
the  court  heard  the  case  it  decided  for 
the  demand  of  the  poor. 


An  old-time  Building  with   projecting  Stories 


I  talked  with  both  appealer  and  ap- 
pealed against.  "  He  had  to  stop,"  said 
the  poor  man,  quietly;  "he  had  no 
choice."  "  I  had  to  stop  when  he  cried 
•Ha!  Ro!'"  said  the  rich  man,  quietly; 
"  I  had  no  choice."   And  this  in  the  twen- 
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tietli  century,  at  the  edge  of  England, 
because  of  the  memory  of  a  certain  Duke 
Rollo,  contemporary  with  the  English 
Alfred,  who  was  so  stern  for  instant  jus- 
tice, with  none  of  those  civilized  delays 
which  make  lawyers  rich  and  justice  diffi- 


Many  a  Street  is  but  a  lengthening  Stairway  of  Stone 


cult,  that  merely  to  call  thrice  upon  his 
name  (Ro  being  an  abbreviation  of  its 
Norman  form)  had  become  incorporated 
as  a  legal  proceeding  of  highest  moment 
long  before  the  time  of  AVilliam  the  Con- 
queror !  And  that  there  were  a  King  Al- 
fred and  a  Duke  Rollo  contemporaries 
shows,  too,  that  feudal  days  were  not 
of  unmitigated  savagerv. 


St.  Peter-Port,  the  capital  of  Guern- 
sey, rises  steeply  from  the  sea,  in  red- 
tiled  houses,  narrow  and  gabled  and  tall, 
and  upon  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  har- 
bor an  old  castle  sullenly  thrusts  up  its 
walls  from  amid  a  rising  huddle. 

Not  an  ancient 
town,  this;  and  yet, 
as  you  mount  its 
streets,  you  see  as- 
pects of  age  in  their 
wavering,  doddering 
lines,  and  now  and 
then  you  find  old- 
time  buildings  with 
projecting  stories 
nodding  over  the 
ways.  Many  a  street 
is  but  a  lengthening 
stairway  of  stone. 
And  in  its  Sunday 
calm  the  town  is 
lighted  up  by  the 
red  -  coated  soldiers 
marching  in  a  body 
to  church. 

Outside  of  the  city 
there  are  N  orman 
houses  and  Norman 
roads,  and  the  green 
and  glimmering 
hedges  are  Norman, 
and  there  are  tan- 
dem teams,  so  dear 
to  Norman  hearts, 
and  Norman  roses 
clambering  over  Nor- 
man walls,  and  Nor- 
man blouse  and 
gown  in  red  or  pur- 
ple or  blue,  and  an- 
cient white  -  capped 
women  knitting  just 
outside  of  Norman 
cottage  doors. 

Forty  thousand 
people  there  are 
upon  the  island. 
They  are  not  all  of  Norman  type,  busi- 
ness having  led  many  others  hither,  and 
this  but  adds  to  the  marvel  of  it,  that 
forty  thousand  inhabitants,  of  mixed 
race,  should  continue  under  the  control 
of  laws  ten  hundred  years  old.  Eor 
Guernsey  is  ruled  by  a  court  and  parlia- 
ment which  date  back  their  forms  and 
powers  a  thousand  vears. 


There  is  Much   to   summon   up  Remembrance  of  Things  past 


The  island  is  divided  into  douzaines, 
each  with  its  twelve  douzainiers.  A  few 
of  the  donzainiers  are  also  jnrats.  The 
jurats  and  bailiff  (he  being  appointed  by 
the  Crown  and  having  only  advisory  pow- 
ers) form  the  lower  and  higher  courts; 
and  those  of  the  higher  court,  with  the 
rectors  of  the  island,  who  are  a  politically 
powerful  body,  form  the  parliament  or 
States.  A  few  deputies,  added  recently, 
have  not  altered  the  conditions.  Dou- 
zainiers, jurats,  and  rectors  are  all  in 
office  for  life,  and  when  a  douzainier  or 
jurat  dies  his  fellows  £11  the  vacancy. 

There  are  few  crimes  committed  in 
Guernsey.  The  knowledge  that  the  ac- 
cused is  seldom  acquitted  acts  admirably 
as  a  practical  deterrent. 

The  accused  is  first  subjected  to  a  pri- 
vate int  err  0  gat  aire  before  he  is  allowed 
to  see  a  friend  or  lawyer.  The  bailiif 
and  two  jurats  searchingly  question  him, 
alone  and  uncautioned  and  unadvised  of 
any  rights.  Indeed,  a  man  accused  has 
no  rights  that  a  jurat  is  bound  to  respect. 

The  prisoner  next  appears  before  the 
Cour  de  Police.  Not  the  "  police  court " ; 
for  in  this  part  of  the  English  Channel 
French  is  the  official  language,  in  which 


every  law  is  recorded,  every  contract 
made,  every  parliamentary  resolution 
written.  Even  in  the  assembled  States  it 
was  only  recentlj^  permitted  that  English 
be  spoken  when  preferred,  and  now  a 
meeting  is  a  babel  of  tongues.  In  Guern- 
sey a  man  becomes  a  linguist  perforce, 
there  being  the  English  and  the  J^orman 
and  the  Erench. 

In  the  Cour  de  Police  the  unhappy 
prisoner  finds  himself  facing  the  same 
two  jurats  and  bailiff,  who,  having  heard 
him  in  secret,  are  quite  prepared  to  re- 
ward him  openly;  and  they  have  brought 
two  more  jurats  with  them. 

He  had  best  be  content,  now,  with 
whatever  fortune  gives  him,  for  should 
he  appeal  to  the  upper  court  he  is  led 
from  his  cell  through  an  undergTound 
passage  up  a  strait  and  narrow  stair, 
and  finds  himself,  emergent,  confronted 
by  the  four  jurats  and  bailiff,  who,  with 
their  minds  quite  made  up,  have  brought 
along  several  more  jurats  for  good  meas- 
ure. It  is  as  cumulative  as  the  nursery- 
house  that  Jack  built,  for  the  prisoner 
all  forlorn  finds  that  nothing  added  to  the 
jingle  is  ever  allowed  to  drop  out. 

Any  person  may  be  arrested  on  the 
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bare-  word  of  a  complainant,  and  no 
action  for  false  imprisonment  lies.  A 
man's  house  is  not  his  castle,  for  the 
police  may  search  without  warrant.  Ex 
post  facto  laws  may  be  made.  A  stranger, 
arrested,  is  not  admitted  to  bail.  The 
whipping-i^ost  is  in  constant  operation 
(not,  however,  for  wife-beating),  and  the 
punishments  are  precisely  graded,  as, 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  strokes  with  a 
twelve-thonged  whip,  or  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  -  four  with  a  vicious  bunch  of 
jagged  twigs.  Here,  mercy  does  not  al- 
ways fall  like  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven. 

Indefinite  imprisonment  for  debt  is  in 
force,  even  when  there  has  been  no  fraud. 
And  there  is  even  banishment !  But  a 
few  months  ago  a  long-time  resident,  con- 
victed of  forgery,  was  sentenced  to  an  im- 
prisonment of  two  months  and  a  banish- 
ment of  six  years.  Strangers  may  be 
banished  if  deemed  undesirable  sojourn- 
ers. And  all  this  in  the  Channel,  in  an 
island  doing  a  heavy  business  with  Eng- 
land in  rock  and  tomatoes ! 

Peculiarly  a  people,  these,  who  must 
not  throw  stones,  for  that  very  tomato 
business  has  put  more  glass  houses  in 
Guernsey  than  are  in  any  other  place  of 


similar  area.  And  the  island  would  have 
given  a  chivalrous  revel  to  Don  Quixote, 
for  in  every  direction  windmills  are  seen. 

History  here  is  suggestive  rather  than 
insistent.  For  people  who  so  adhere  to 
the  old  in  customs  there  is  a  curious  dis- 
regard for  the  old  as  expressed  in  build- 
ings. So  much  has  been  destroyed  that 
the  past  never  obtrudes.  There  is  never 
the  sense  that  here  is  a  history  lesson 
that  must  dutifully  be  learned.  To  find 
details  of  the  iron  past  one  must  scrape 
away  the  accumulated  rust  of  centuries. 
Yet,  for  those  who  care  for  it,  there  is 
much  to  summon  up  remembrance  of 
things  past.  There  are  ruins  on  rocky 
headlands,  and  on  isolated  heights  rising 
out  of  lone  and  level  flats,  and  every 
solitary  inlet  has  its  tower  of  stone. 

There  are  splendid  views  of  clilf  and 
sea,  the  water  is  tropical  in  its  color- 
ing, and  by  the  lonely  shore  you  forget 
that  you  are  on  an  island  of  business 
and  population. 

Those  who  seek  for  memorials  of  the 
"  Toilers  of  the  Sea  "  will  meet  with  dis- 
appointment. The  haunted  house  still 
stands,  and  it  still  stands  lonely  on  a 
clifP-edge,  but  it  is  prosaically  altered  and 


The  ancient  Court  of  Guernsey 


fenced,  and  is  used  for  a  signal-station 
for  ships.  At  Sampson,  where  Gilliat 
lived,  not  only  have  all  reminders  of  the 
story  disappeared,  but  it  is  a  part  of 
the  island  which  business  has  made 
unpicturesque.  But  even  at  Sampson 
there  is  a  ruined  monasterv,  built  in  the 
long  ago  by  m.onks  sent  here  on  account  of 
ungodly  lives;  and  one  wonders  to  what 
use  they  put,  those  men  of  evil,  certain 
dismal  hollows  within  the  rocky  walls. 

A  high  and  violent  tide  is  that  of 
Guernsey.  The  sea  goes  sweeping  out, 
laying  bare  bleak  secrets  for  daws  to  peck 
at,  and  leaving  ships  high  stranded  'in 
the  harbor;  and  then  it  comes  hurriedly 
racing  back. 

To  know  any  people  one  must  know 
their  monuments;  and  the  fact  that 
Guernsey  set  up  a  costly  memorial  to  that 
Albert  who  did  nothing  to  distinguish 
himself  but  be  married  to  the  Queen, 
shows  the  innate  absurdity  that  one  is 
all  along  expecting  to  find.  For  you  can-' 
not  always  take  Guernsey  quite  serious- 
ly; it  takes  itself  too  seriously  for  that. 


But  they  honor  others  far  more  than 
Albert.  Where,  as  here,  the  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time  have  been  blurred 
and  mingled  by  the  centuries,  such  indi- 
vidual prints  as  are  preserved  gain  there- 
by an  access  of  importance ;  and  so,  when 
a  right  brave  son  of  Guernsey  fights  a 
right  brave  sea-fight,  they  put  up  for  him 
a  shaft  of  ninety  feet.  And  when  a 
governor  devotes  himself  to  the  making 
of  roads  they  raise  to  his  memory  a  shaft 
six  feet  higher  than  the  other !  It  is  as 
if  the  mathematical  islanders  figured  that 
as  ninety  is  to  ninety-six,  so  is  the  fighter 
of  fights  to  the  builder  of  roads. 

And  many  a  road  is  a  road  of  allure- 
ment. There  are  miles  and  miles  of 
twisting,  labyrinthine  charm.  Many  of 
the  lanes  are  so  narrow  that  two  wagons 
driving  cannot  pass.  Tbere  are  myriads 
of  flowers.  There  are  endless  stone  walls. 
Horses  and  oxen  plough  together,  at- 
tached in  anomalous  fraternity.  Men 
and  women  out  of  Millet's  paintings  go 
stoopingly  together  over  the  soil.  Roofs 
are  of  time-stained  tile  and  age  -  bent 
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thatch.  Cottages  are  tucked  into  corners 
with  that  haphazard  instinct  which,  when 
a  true  instinct,  is  so  superior  to  art. 

I  found  that  in  everything  Guernsey 
is  the  place  that  is  different.  Men  are 
of  age  at  twenty;  the  weekly  half -holiday 
is  on  Thursday;  the  gallon  is  five  per 
cent,  smaller  than  the  English;  to  reduce 
English  pounds  of  weight  to  Guernsey 
pounds  one  must  multiply  by  twenty-nine 
and  divide  by  thirty  -  two ;  and  one  is 
given  tliirteen  Guernsey  pennies  for  ev- 
ery English  shilling. 

Is  it  tax-paying  day  or  quarter  day? 
Behold  a  long  line  of  islanders  with 
wagons,  and  other  islanders  with  paniers, 
for  great  part  of  rents  and  taxes  are  pay- 
able in  wheat  and  corn,  in  butter  and 
eggs  and  chickens  and  eels ;  and  contracts 
calling  for  chickens  are  likely  to  specify 
the  minimum  length  of  "  queue." 

Does  a  man  wish  to  sell  or  devise  his 
real  estate?  He  is  not  a  free  agent.  The 
eldest  son  has  the  right  indefeasible  to 
the  house  and  to  part  of  the  land,  and  the 
other  children  have  the  right  to  the  re- 
mainder. If  there  are  no  children,  and 
the  man  makes  a  deed  of  sale,  it  must 
•be  publicly  announced,  and  any  one  of 
kin  as  near  as  the  seventh  degree  may 
stop  the  transaction  and  purchase  the 
land  himself.  One  easily  understands 
why  land  remains  in  the  same  families 
for  generations. 

A  man  dies,  leaving  personal  property. 
It  is  divided  into  as  many  shares,  plus 
one,  as  there  are  children;  the  eldest  son 
selects  two  shares,  and  the  other  children 
choose  one  each  in  order  of  age — the 
original  division,  to  insure  fairness,  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  youngest,  who,  per- 
force, takes  the  share  that  is  finally  left! 

The  other  Channel  Islands,  alike  rem- 
nants of  old  Normandy,  have  their  own 
survivals  of  the  old,  but  they  are  not 
nearly  so  strange  as  those  of  Guernsey. 
And  Jersey  and  Alderney  and  Guernsey 
are  jealous  rivals  in  every  particular,  and 
especially  so  in  regard  to  cattle  and  foot- 
ball. T\nien  Eve,  in  naming  the  animals, 
came  to  the  cows,  she  remembered  all 
three  of  these  bits  of  land,  and  a  most 
rigid  quarantine  against  other  cattle  pre- 
serves the  strains.  And  as  to  football: 
I  saw  the  Guernsey  eleven  hailed  with 
mighty  acclaim  returning  from  Jersey, 
flushed  with  victory,  and  I  saw  the  Al- 
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derney  men  come  and  play  them;  and 
all  Guernsey  was  in  excitement,  and  the 
governor  himself  appeared  amid  clamor 
of  band  and  acclamation  of  people. 

The  governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
has  charge  of  military  affairs.  He  may 
sit  in  the  States,  but  has  no  vote.  He 
may  veto,  but  that  power  has  practically 
lapsed  through  long  disuse.  Guernsey 
seriously  holds  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment has  absolutely  no  power  over  it; 
that  the  only  power  is  with  the  King  (the 
Duke  of  Normandy)  and  his  privy  council. 

The  high  court  meets  with  formal  in- 
formality, turning  readily  from  criminal 
cases  to  laws.  Every  law  must  be  origi- 
nated here,  to  be  passed  on  by  the  States 
later.  And  if  any  private  citizen  wishes 
to  express  his  opinion  regarding  a  pro- 
posed law  he  steps  out,  as  I  have  seen  one 
do.  to  a  railed  space,  and  says  his  say. 

A  tranquil,  placid,  contented  island, 
in  spite  of  the  Draconian  severity  of  its 
laws  and  the  Vehmgericht  powers  of  its 
rulers.  A  law-abiding  people,  in  spite  of 
the  frequent  petty  thefts  requiring  flag- 
ellatory  discipline.  A  beneficent  people, 
in  spite  of  a  firm  dislike  to  give  aid  to 
those  who  ask  for  it.  A  fund,  established 
over  three  centuries  ago,  yields  five  hun- 
dred pounds  annually  for  the  help  of 
people  who  help  themselves,  and  it  ex- 
presses the  Guernsey  standpoint.  There 
must  be  no  begging.  If  an  islander 
should  beg  he  would  be  imprisoned  in- 
stantly. A  stranger,  begging,  is  shipped 
"  as  near  as  possible  "  to  his  home. 

Though  Guernsey  has  preserved  her 
usages  for  a  thousand  years  immutable, 
the  end  of  their  long  dominion  is  ap- 
proaching. Less  than  another  century, 
perhaps  only  another  decade,  will  see 
their  obliteration.  And  with  the  passing 
of  the  old  there  will  likewise  be  a  passing 
of  the  picturesque.  Glass  houses  are  en- 
croaching upon  the  bleakness  of  the  coast, 
upon  the  hills  yellow  with  gorse,  upon 
the  paths  zigzagging  steeply  downward 
to  the  sea.  Quarrymen  are  blasting  un- 
derneath the  walls  of  ancient  castles. 
The  [British  Parliament  has  begun  to  in- 
quire, with  curious  belatedness,  what 
manner  of  folk  these  are  who  claim  exemp- 
tion from  Parliamentary  control. 

And  so,  the  long  shadows  are  falling, 
and  the  evening  of  Guernsey's  ro- 
mance draws  nigh. 


Johnny  Hall 

BY  MURIEL   CAMPBELL  DYAR 


IN  the  old  yellow  stage  rocking-  away 
from  the  farmhouse,  with  their 
mother  by  the  gate,  William  and 
Thomas  Cooke  bounced  dismally  on  the 
seat.  They  were  going  out  to  spend  the 
day  with  relatives. 

They  bounced  harder  up  and  down  as 
the  stage-driver  reined  in  suddenly. 
Their  mother  was  crying  after  them. 

"  Air  you  sure  you've  both  got  your 
handkercheef  s  ?" 

They  looked  in  their  pockets.  Each 
dragged  out,  with  difficulty,  a  small,  white 
square  with  a  colored  border.  They  sur- 
veyed them  slowly,  while  the  other  pas- 
sengers, on  their  Saturday's  way  to  town, 
wriggled  in  their  places.  William's  bor- 
der was  of  pink  polka-dots  on  a  purple 
ground.  Thomas's  was  of  purple  polka- 
dots  on  a  pink  ground. 

William  thrust  his  head  out  of  the 
stage  window  presently.  "  I  guess  so !" 
he  called  back. 

Their  mother  wiped  her  little  face  re- 
lievedly.  She  had  hurried  so  to  get  them 
ready  for  the  stage,  she  had  forgotten  to 
say  the  things  she  always  said  in  parting. 
She  yet  had  a  wash-rag  in  her  hand.  She 
waved  it  at  them  admiringly. 
"  Don't  get  homesick  for  me !" 
Thomas  thrust  his  head  out  of  the 
window.  "  ISTo'm,"  he  shouted  above  the 
noise  of  the  stage  wheels,  now  creaking 
on  again,  "  we  won't !" 

"Don't!" — she  called.  But  they  could 
not  hear  her.  They  could  only  see  the 
wash-rag  flaunting  in  the  autumn  road. 

They  wore  their  new  suits  of  mixed 
cloth,  with  stiff,  white  collars  and  plaid 
ties.  Even  through  their  stockings  their 
long,  unwonted  trousers  pricked  their 
knees.  Their  shoes  were  freshly  blacked 
and  smelled.  Their  round  straw  hats  set- 
tled down  so  far  upon  their  heads  they 
spread  their  ears,  behind  which  their  tow 
hair  was  wet  and  sleekly  brushed. 

Thomas  held,  tightly  screwed  in  his 
hand,  a  paper  bag  of  ham  sandwiches  to 


be  eaten  when  they  were  hungry.  They 
were  already  hungry.  He  unscrewed  the 
bag  and  peered  in. 

"  How  many  air  they  ?"  William  whis- 
pered, L 
Iwo  piece. 

Within  sight  of  their  house,  the  smoke 
of  the  breakfast  fire  still  curling  hotly 
from  the  chimney,  they  ate  their  lunch. 
Then  Thomas  blew  up  the  bag,  and  Will- 
iam popped  it  with  his  fist.  The  old  lady 
beside  them  on  the  seat,  who  was  done  up 
heavily  in  a  gray  shawl  and  whose  green 
leather  reticule  kept  poking  into  Thomas 
with  the  movement  of  the  stage,  turned 
around  and  looked  at  them  with  severity. 

"  Gracious !"  she  said  crossly,  "  you're 
makin'  too  much  noise." 

"  I  don't  keer."  William  answered  her 
politely.  Neither  he  nor  Thomas  now 
cared  any  longer  for  intercourse  with 
women. 

The  rest  of  the  passengers  in  the  stage 
stared  at  them  reprovingly.  They  were 
all  women.  Most  of  them  had  market- 
baskets  at  their  feet.  From  some  of  the 
baskets  stuck  out  yellow  chicken-feet,  and 
in  some  showed  dozens  of  eggs,  and  pats 
of  butter  swathed  in  wet  cloth.  The  only 
man  aboard  was  the  stage-driver.  His 
crooked  back  in  its  faded  coat  was  a 
prodigious  comfort  to  them. 

With  all  the  ladies  staring  at  them  so 
intently,  a  thought  occurred  to  William. 
Instantly  he  clutched  his  right  hip  pocket 
and  nudged  Thomas  with  his  elbow. 
Thomas  understood  acutely.  He  had  car- 
ried the  ham  sandwiches,  but  William, 
being  the  older,  had  the  money  on  him. 
In  his  trousers  were  the  two  dimes  for 
their  round-trip  fares,  which  they  were 
to  hand  to  the  stage-driver,  getting  off  at 
Aunt  Mary  and  Aunt  Hitty's. 

"  It's  an  awful  lot  o'  money,"  Thomas 
observed  secretively  in  a  loud  whisper. 
The  old  lady's  reticule  poked  into  him. 
It  had  an  empty  feeling. 

"  'Sh !"  said  William,  warningly. 
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"  'Tain't  much," 
said  Thomas. 

From  that  time  on 
they  covertly  watch- 
ed the  passengers, 
Thomas  especially 
eying-  the  old  lady, 
whom  he  recognized 
dimly  as  a  lifelong 
friend  of  their  moth- 
er's. Every  now  and 
then  William  again 
clutched  his  hip 
pocket  anxiously. 
John n y  Hall  ha d 
warned  them  of  the 
danger  of  a  man's 
travelling  with 
money. 

"  Yer  w^ant  to  per- 
tend  yer  ain't  got 
none,"  he  had  said, 
towering  grandly 
above  them  by  the 
pigsty,  "  er 
likely  yer'll 
stole." 

The  stage 
fine  clatter 
road.  The  driver  was 
perpetually  cracking 
his  long  whip  in  the 
morning  air,  making 
a  delightful  noise. 
Sometimes  he  over- 
took wagons,  going, 
too,  toward  town,  lit- 
tle, long-legged  colts 
tagging  after  the 
horses.  Sometimes 
wagons  overtook  him 
and  passed  him  by 
with  a  sound  of 
laughter.     Once  out 

of  the  dust,  which  on  Saturday  morning 
rose  over  the  road  like  steam  over  a  ket- 
tle, appeared  a  drove  of  red  cattle  driven 
by  a  tall  man  with  only  one  eye  in  his 
head,  and  once  there  emerged  a  flock  of 
sheep  which  bleated  as  it  ran.  The  man 
who  was  throwing  stones  at  the  flock 
from  behind  was  as  well  worth  looking 
at  as  the  other  one.    He  was  crazy  Billy. 

So  many  wonderful  things  happened  to 
thrill  a  traveller,  tlie  old  lady  after  a 
while  turned  to  them  again  forgivingly. 

"  It's  awful  nice  to  take  a  stage  ride. 


more'n 
git  it 

made  a 
on  the 


■  V 


They  were  already  hungry 


ain't  it?"  she  said  in  her  snuffling 
woman's  tones. 

William  drew  himself  up.  He  made 
himself  as  nearly  tall  as  Johnny  Hall  had 
looked,  standing  by  the  pigs,  as  he  possi- 
bly could.  "  I  wouldn't  keer,"  he  said 
witheringly,  "  to  take  a  stage  ride  ef 
ye'd  gimme  the  hull  United  States.''^ 

Thomas,  too,  tried  to  be  very  tall. 
"  T  wouldn't  keer,"  he  said,  "  to  take  a 
stage  ride  ef  ye'd  gimme  yer — yer  pa's 
liull  farm.''^ 

The  old  lady  snuffled  something  to  her- 


He  exhibited  to  them  his  two  Rabbits 


self  indistinctly  in  her  shawl.  She  did 
not  offer  them  those  gifts  to  induce  them 
to  ride  with  her  into  town.  She  did  not 
speak  to  them  again. 

From  time  to  time  they  made  conver- 
sation with  each  other  as  they  jolted  on. 

"  What  d'ye  s'pose,"  Thomas  asked  lone- 
somely  while  they  were  going  by  the 
meeting-house,  "  Johnny  Hall's  goin'  to 
do  to-day?" 

William  considered  poignantly.  "More'n 
likely  build  a  new  rabbit-pen." 

Thomas's  chin  changed.  He  was  not 
so  tall,  nor  was  William,  as  they  had 
been  when  speaking  up  to  the  old  lady. 
"An'  put  the  black  rabbit  in  it — er  the 
white  one?" 


"  Both  of  'em,"  said  William,  miserably. 

"  An'  feed  'em  turnip  tops  an'  guv  'em 
water  out  o'  that  cracked  bowl?" 

William  nodded.  "  Pooh !"  he  added 
soon,  in  a  forced  voice,  "  Johnny  Hall 
ain't  no  cry-baby." 

"  I  ain't  neither !"  said  Thomas,  hotly. 

"  Well,"  said  William,  in  the  same 
muffled  key,  "  what  air  you  a-doin'  with 
your  handkercheef  ?" 

"  I'm  jest,"  answered  Thomas,  tremu- 
lously, "  a-lookin'  at  the  border." 

The  stage  lumbered  heavily  up  the  hill. 
The  meeting-house  was  now  a  white  speck 
in  the  distance. 

"  I  'xpect,"  said  William,  "  Johnny  Hall 
'U  feel  awful  bad  'bout  our  goin'  'way." 
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The  thought  of  what  Johnny  Hall 
might  at  that  moment  be  feeling  nearly 
overcame  Thomas.  The  green  reticule 
was  jabbing  him  with  a  truly  feminine 
persistency.  He  shoved  it  from  him 
fiercely.  "You  keep  that  out  o'  me/'  he 
muttered  to  the  old  lady. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  the  horses  stopped 
for  breath.  Below  in  the  haze  could  be 
seen,  if  a  boy  leaned  far  enough  out 
of  the  window,  the  shingle  roof  of  Aunt 
Mary  and  Aunt  Hitty's  house.  Beyond 
that  shone  the  roofs  of  town,  set  in  little, 
straight  streets  of  trees,  which  were  not 
so  high  but  that  the  tower  of  the  court- 
house was  higher,  standing  out  above 
the  tree  tops  with  the  clock  in  its  wooden 
face  like  an  eye.  From  the  top  of  the 
hill,  too,  a  boy's  ears,  strained  from  the 
stage,  could  often  catch,  if  the  wind  were 
right,  or  if  the  next  day  promised  rain, 
the  sound  of  the  clock's  striking  the  time 
of  day.  Not  much  in  the  world  made  the 
heart  beat  more  quickly  than  the  strokes 
of  the  clock  bell,  ringing  up  mellowly 
from  the  town  to  the  hill. 

But  William  and  Thomas  did  not  lean 
out  of  the  window  nor  stretch  their  ears. 

"  I  think,"  said  Thomas,  "  Johnny  Hall 
is  the  nicest  feller — " 

Ain't  he?"  cried  William. 

"  He's  pretty  near  fourteen,  ain't  he  ?" 
Thomas's  voice  was  moved  and  reedy. 

"  Fourteen ! — he's  goin'  on  fifteen !" 

The  stout  stage-horses,  having  gained 
their  breath,  crept  down  the  hill,  the 
brake  of  the  stage  held  tightly,  and  then 
began  to  trot  along  the  level  stretch  of 
the  road.  Once  William  and  Thomas 
would  have  been  much  pleased  over  this 
sign  that  they  were  close  upon  their  des- 
tination. Formerly  they  had  daily  begged 
of  their  mother,  "  Ma,  kin  we  go  to  see 
Aunt  Mary  'n'  Aunt  Hitty  to-morrer?" 
And  their  mother  had  dealt  with  the 
question  very  seriously.  "  Mebbe,"  she 
had  always  answered,  "  Aunt  Mary  'n' 
Aunt  Hitty  '11  send  for  you  to  come  next 
week  ef  you  air  real  good,  jest  like  you 
air  at  Christmas  time." 

But  this  was  before  they  had  known 
Johnny  Hall.  It  was  before,  in  fact,  they 
had  ever  intimately  known  a  man.  It 
was  true,  they  knew  their  father.  But 
Johnny  Hall  was  different  from  their 
father.  If  not  taller — he  soon  would  be — 
nor  better,  he  was  a  great  deal  smarter. 


They  had  known  Johnny  Hall  two 
whole  days,  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 
Previously  they  had  been  only  able  to 
gawk  at  him  in  admiration.  He  lived  on 
the  little  strip  of  land  next  to  their  farm, 
and  went  by  their  house  many  times  a 
day — now  with  a  tin  can  of  bait,  now  rid- 
ing a  horse  bareback  to  water,  now  bent 
on  no  errand,  but  merely  strolling  by 
charmingly  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  a  haughty  whistle  on  his  lips.  Al- 
though every  time  that  he  went  by  they 
stopped  their  play  with  the  little  neighbor 
girl,  or  their  association  with  their 
mother — from  a  rising  impulse  that  they 
were  fit  for  higher  things — and  ran  to 
hang  conspicuously  over  the  gate,  and  to 
call  out  hopefully,  "  Kin  we  go  'long  ?" 
he  never  saw  them.  Sometimes  the  little 
girls,  also,  left  their  play  and  stood  forth 
that  Johnny  Hall  might  see  them — they 
did  not  know  he  had  no  use  for  women. 
Johnny  Hall  not  only  did  not  see  the  lit- 
tle girls  teetering  on  their  toes  with  ex- 
pectation, but  he  made  wry  faces  at  them 
whenever  he  didn't  see  them. 

The  period  of  his  exclusiveness  was  so 
protracted,  it  almost  seemed  that  it  was 
going  to  last  forever.  Every  attempt  that 
William  and  Thomas  made  to  attract  his 
attention  was  abortive.  Then  suddenly, 
without  warning,  on  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, he  had  stooped  to  them.  They  did 
not  know  why — they  were  not  aware  that 
they  looked  any  better  than  usual,  as  they 
hung  over  the  gate  imploringly.  Pos- 
sibly their  call  to  go  along  had  been 
louder  and  therefore  more  successfully 
made  him  turn  around  and — see  them! 
He  approached  them  slowly.  It  was  a 
high  moment. 

"Kin  yer  suck  eggs?"  he  inquired. 

They  could  not.  Their  faces  fell. 
Then  William  had  an  inspiration. 

"  We  kin  turn  summersets." 

He  left  the  gate,  and  Thomas  too.  Be- 
fore Johnny  Hall  two  pairs  of  legs  rose 
and  fell  on  the  green  grass. 

"  Huh !"  he  observed  with  condescen- 
sion, "  mehhe  yer  could  learn  to  suck 
'em." 

He  turned  a  series  of  handsprings 
easily  in  the  road.  When  he  had  resumed 
his  normal  position  he  gave  them  each  an 
angleworm  out  of  his  pocket.  Then  he 
asked  them  another  question,  which  also 
for  a  moment  blighted  them. 
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'^Jest  play  with  girls,  don't  ye? — I 
liate  girls!" 

At  this  he  began  to  move  ofl"  up  the 
road,  whistling  a  lively  tune. 

William  and  Thomas  paused,  but  only 
briefly. 

"  /  hate  girls !"  shouted  William  after 
him. 

"I  hate  'em  awful!"  screamed  Thomas. 

Johnny  Hall  halted.  "  Ef  yer'll  come 
up  to  my  house,"  he  said,  "  I'll  show 
yer  somethin'." 

They  went  in  an  hour's  time.  His  was 
a  grand  house.  There  was  such  a  fine 
stairway  tottering  up  to  the  loft  along 
the  outside  wall,  and  there  was  such  a 
pleasant  pigsty  jutting  from  the  kitchen 
door.  At  first  they  thought  there  were 
no  women  anywhere  about.  But  by  and 
by  they  made  out  his  mother  smoking 
under  an  apple-tree.  Her  pipe  gave  her 
a  manly  cast.    She  was  a  fair  sight. 

Johnny  Hall  showed  them  what  he  had 
promised  them.  He  exhibited  to  them 
his  two  rabbits,  in  a  rickety  pen,  and  the 
soles  of  his  bare  feet. 

"  Yer  could  run  a  pin  into  'em,"  he 
swelled  about  his  feet,  "  an'  I  wouldn't 
feel  it — I  wouldn't  feel  a  darnin'-needle !" 

Then  sitting  with  them  by  the  ash- 
barrel,  which  was  finely  placed  by  the 
front  door,  he  told  them  all  that  he  knew. 
He  knew  everything. 

They  ran  home  weighted  with  knowl- 
edge and  trying  to  whistle,  with  their 
hands  thrust  carelessly  into  their  pockets. 
They  beheld  with  new  eyes  the  comforta- 
ble farmhouse  which  had  given  them 
birth  and  which  had  hitherto  sheltered 
them  without  criticism.  It  shrank  to  a 
pitiful  nothingness.  There  was  even  a 
wofid  lack  about  their  mother.  She  had 
no  pipe.  Eor  old  time's  sake  alone  they 
let  her  give  them  a  lunch  of  bread  and 
blackberry  jam. 

Yesterday  they  had  gone  back  to  John- 
ny Hall's  house  with  the  news  that  they 
were  going  out  to-day  to  spend  the  day. 
Their  mother  had  told  them  in  an  eager 
fashion,  as  she  spread  the  jam,  that  Aunt 
Mary  and  Aunt  Hitty  had  sent  for  them. 
They  were  secretly  proud  of  the  invitation. 
They  thought  that  being  invited  ont  to  see 
their  aunts  would  make  Johnny  Hall  ab- 
solutely certain  that  they  could  learn  to 
suck  eggs.  They  forgot  that  aunts  were 
women.   They  had  foimd  him  by  the  pig- 


sty, scratching  the  back  of  a  pig  with  a 
hoe-handle.  He  was  gentlemanly  and 
leisurely  and  seemed  sincerely  glad  to 
see  them. 

"  We  air  a-goin'  to  Aunt  Mary  'n' 
Aunt  Hitty 's  to-morrer  to  stay  all  day!" 
William  burst  forth  at  once. 

"  Goin'  to  hev  an  awful  good  time," 
said  Thomas. 

The  news  was  unexpectedly  received. 
Johnny  Hall  moved  the  hoe-handle  dis- 
dainfully. 

"  Pooh !"  he  sneered,  "  yer  won't  hev 
no  fun.  /  wouldn't  go  ef  yer  gimme  the 
Jiull  United  States !" 

The  invitation  dwindled.  They  grasped 
at  their  self-respect. 

"  We'll  hev  a  stage  ride,"  Thomas  de- 
fended timidly. 

Johnny  Hall  cast  the  hoe-handle  from 
him  scornfully.  "  Yah !  an'  wear  all  yer 
good  clothes  an'  feel  awfulJ^  He  stretch- 
ed himself  to  his  fullest  stature.  "  I 
wouldn't  keer  to  take  a  stage  ride  if  yer'd 
gimme  yer  pa's  hull  farm !  A  stage  ride 
ain't  nawthin' !" 

"  We  air  a-goin'  to  hand  the  driver 
the  money  ourselves,"  said  William,  fee- 
bly, "  'stead  of  ma's  givin'  it  to  him  at 
the  gate." 

Then  it  was  that,  towering  grandly 
above  them,  he  had  warned  them  in  a 
dreadful  whisper  of  the  danger  of  travel- 
ling with  money. 

"  Aunt  Mary  'n'  Aunt  Hitty  eat  out  on 
the  porch,"  Thomas  made  a  final  effort. 

Johnny  Hall  sniffed.  "  I  alius  do," 
he  said. 

They  stared  at  his  house.  "  You  ain't 
got  no  porch,"  said  William,  wonderingly. 

"  I  don't  keer,"  said  J ohnny  Hall. 

He  took  up  a  pail  of  slop  and  poured 
it  elegantly  into  the  trough  for  the  pigs. 
"  Aunts,"  he  continued,  "  is  awful  mean. 
Ef  they  ask  yer  to  dinner  they  alius  jist 
guv  yer  the  guzzards  an'  gobble  all  the 
chicken  up  theirselves." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned 
from  them. 

"  A  stage  ride  ain't  nawthin',"  said 
William,  in  a  hurry. 

"'Tain't  na^vthin'  'tall!"  cried  Thomas. 

Johnny  Hall  came  back  to  them. 
"  I'm  goin'  to  do  somethin'  awful  nice 
to-morrer." 

"  Wluit  air  yoii  a-goin'  to  do?"  they 
quavered. 
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But  Johnny  Hall  wonld  not  tell.  They 
went  away  from  his  house  without  know- 
ing, the  bubble  of  their  invitation  burst 
like  a  pig's  bladder  pricked  with  a  pin. 

"  Mebbe,"  William  choked  in  parting, 
"ma'll  let  us  stay  to  home." 

The  stage  lurched  the  passengers  for- 
ward as  the  driver  stopped  at  Aunt 
Mary  and  Aunt  Hitty's  house.  Aunt 
Mary  was  waiting  by  the  horse-block, 
and  in  the  doorway  with  the  fan  of  blue 
glass  above  it  was  lame  Aunt  Hitty  with 
her  crutch.  They  did  not  look  at  them. 
They  climbed  out  unwillingly.  William 
handed  the  driver  the  money,  going  by 
the  old  lady  outside  the  stage.  Thomas 
still  had  his  eye  upon  her.  "  She's 
a-tryin'  to  git  it,"  he  whispered  excited- 
ly ;  "  she's  been  a-tryin'  the  hull  way." 

Aunt  Mary  kissed  them  before  the  pas- 
sengers were  fairly  started  on  for  the 
roofs  of  town.  "Land  sakes!"  she  said, 
"  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you."  She  had  on 
a  pink  dress  and  a  white  sunbonnet. 
Her  round,  rosy  face  was  very  kind. 
William  wiped  off  his  salutation  first, 
then  Thomas  wiped  off  his.  In  the  light 
of  yesterday  they  felt  certain  that  Johnny 
Hall  did  not  kiss  aunts.  She  talked  to 
them  in  a  lively  way  on  the  walk  up  to 
the  doorway  from  the  road,  quite  as  though 
they  were  really  interested  in  what  she 
was  saying.  Finally  William  said  some- 
thing in  response  to  all  her  lively  speeches. 

"  We'd  ruther  hev  stayed  at  home,"  he 
threw  in. 

She  was  chirping  so  like  a  happy  robin, 
she  did  not  hear  him. 

"  How's  your  ma  and  pa  ?"  she  asked 
them,  beaming  upon  them  rosily  from  her 
bonnet.  They  answered  her  without  put- 
ting much  thought  on  the  matter. 

"  They're  well,"  said  William. 

"  They  ain't  very  well,"  said  Thomas. 

Their  hands  were  growing  very  warm 
in  hers.    They  pulled  them  put. 

"Here's  the  old  house!"  she  said. 

They  looked  at  it.  It  had  a  wide  door- 
way set  in  it,  like  a  big  laughing 
mouth  bidding  them  come  in,  and  tall 
windows  with  little  panes  of  glass.  Red 
woodbine  leaves,  on  their  journey  to  the 
shingle  roof,  climbed  along  the  clap- 
boarding.  Under  the  roof  was  the  straw 
of  swallows'  nests  which  Aunt  Mary  and 
Aunt  Hitty  never  could  bear  to  have 
taken  down.    Above  the  main  part  of  the 


roof  rose  the  brick  parlor  chimney,  al- 
most as  high  as  the  town  court-house 
tower,  in  which  other  swallows  came  to 
build  their  nests  in  the  spring.  They  had 
once  been  visiting  at  the  house  when 
Aunt  Mary  and  Aunt  Hitty  had  built  a 
fire  in  the  parlor  in  a  cold  summer's  rain, 
and  had  seen  them  wringing  their  hands 
and  crying  about  the  hearth  at  the  hatch- 
lings  from  the  nests  falling  half  roasted 
down  the  chimney. 

"  'T ain't  nawthin'  like  Johnny  Hall's 
house,"  William  criticised  coldly.  His 
shoes  hurt  his  feet,  and  he  limped  in 
them  crossly. 

Aunt  Mary  laughed,  as  women  always 
do — at  nothing. 

"  An'  who's  Johnny  Hall  ?"  she  asked, 
— "  that  little,  ugly,  freckled-face  boy  that 
lives  next  to  you  ?" 

William  stiffened.  "  No,"  he  said, 
"  that  ain't  him — ^he's  awful  tall." 

"  An'  he's  a  good  deal  purtier  'n  you 
air,"  said  Thomas,  simply.  His  shoes,  too, 
were  galling  him.  There  were  masses  of 
frosted  asters  on  either  side  the  walk. 
He  kicked  at  them  to  ease  his  feelings. 

Aunt  Mary  took  hold  of  his  hand  again. 
"There,"  she  laughed  gently;  "a  gentle- 
man don't  go  round  kickin'  things." 

He  limped  distantly  beside  her.  "  A 
gen'leman,"  he  replied,  "  has  to  kick  at 
things  sometimes.''^  He  would  not  have 
needed  to  explain  such  a  self-evident  fact 
to  Johnny  Hall. 

Lame  Aunt  Hitty  had  on  a  blue  dress, 
with  a  white  bonnet.  Her  face  was  thin 
and  white,  but  it  was  as  kind  as  Aunt 
Mary's  rosy  one,  and  her  eyes  were  sweet 
as  a  blue  flower.  She  kissed  them  very 
fondly.  Again  they  were  compelled  to 
wipe  their  solemn  little  faces. 

"  They're  a-growin'  up,  Hitty,"  Aunt 
Mary  laughed.  But  Aunt  Hitty  did  not 
seem  to  hear  her.  She  went  on  fondly 
imprinting  kisses  on  their  hard  cheeks. 
She  seemed  to  have  so  many  of  them, 
Thomas  was  moved  to  ask  a  question, 
even  with  Johnny  Hall  not  by  to  answer 
it  out  of  his  wisdom, 

"  Where,"  he  asked,  "  do  them  come 
from  ?" 

"  What,  dearie  ?"  said  Aunt  Hitty. 

"  He  means  them  kisses,"  explained 
William,  chillingly. 

"  Why,"  said  Aunt  Hitty,  "  from  the 
heart,  o'  course.''^ 
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Thomas  took  care  to  remember  what  purring  nearly  loud  enough  to  awaken  a 
she  said,  in  order  to  ask  Johnny  Hall  that    dead  man. 

night  if  what  she  said  was  true.  Around  the  walls  were  pictures  of  all 

Aunt  Mary  once  taught  school  two  kinds.  Aunt  Hitty  was  a  hand  for 
weeks   to   fill   the   sick   school-teacher's    pictures.    William  stared  at  them. 

"  Them  picters," 
he  said,  ain't 
nawthin'  to  what 
Johnny  Hall's  got." 

Aunt  Mary's  back 
was  turned.  She 
was  pouring  an  am- 
ber liquid  into  two 
enormous  tumblers 
from  a  pitcher. 
Aunt  Hitty  was  go- 
ing to  her  chair, 
making  a  noise  on 
the  floor  with  her 
crutches. 

"  He     ain't  got 
none,"  Thomas  said 
^  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  don't  keer," 
said  William. 

''Now,"  cried 
Aunt  Mary,  "  who 
wants  some  lem'- 
nade  ?" 

They  looked  at 
each  other,  not 
knowing  whether 
Johnny  Hall  drank 
or  not.  They  could 
not  refuse.  They 
drank  thirstily,  if 
somewhat  darkly, 
from  the  enormous 
tumblers. 

"  I  'xpect,"  ob- 
serve d  Thomas, 
"  Johnny  Hall  'd 
guv  us  gallons  o' 
lem'nade  when  w^e 
went  to  his  house 
— ef  we  ast  him 
for  it." 

"  How  much  kin  we  have  ?"  said  Will- 
iam, suspiciously,  to  Aunt  Mary. 

"  Why,  as  many  glasses  as  you  want — ■ 
the  idee  o'  askin'  sech  a  question!" 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  when  they  had 
finished,  "  just  take  your  shoes  an'  stock- 
ings o€  an'  your  collars  an'  plaid  ties,  an' 
make  yourselves  comfortable  for  all  day." 

Their  shoes,  with  the  stockings  stuffed 
into  the  tops,  and  the  other  undue  orna- 


They  rushed  to  the  Window 


place.    "  You  mustn't,"  she  said  to  Will- 


say 


iam,   ill  her  kind,  chirping  way, 
'  them  kisses,' — say  those,  not  them." 

They  went  through  the  laughing  door- 
way into  the  house.  There  was  a  gay 
rag-carpet  on  the  sitting-room  floor,  with 
streaks  of  the  autumn  sunshine  lying 
across  it  in  yellow  bars.  Aunt  Hitty's 
chair  was  by  the  window,  and  on  the 
window-seat  was  Mr.   Brown,  the  cat, 
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ments  of  their  apparel,  were  laid  slowly 
together  on  a  corner  of  the  sofa. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Aunt  Hitty,  looking 
very  hard  at  Mr.  Brown,  "  who  wants  to 
play  hide-'n'-seek  ?" 

Again  they  looked  at  each  other. 
Again  they  fell.  Besides,  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do,  shut  up  in  a  house 
with  two  women !  Hide-'n'-seek  had  once 
been  a  game  they  had  dreamed  before- 
hand of  playing  with  Aunt  Hitty  in  Aunt 
Mary  and  Aunt  Hitty's  sitting-room. 

The  game  at  first  was  quiet.  Then 
William,  forgetting  Johnny  Hall,  grew 
excited  and  giggled,  and  soon  Thomas 
giggled.  Aunt  Mary  popped  her  head  in 
through  the  kitchen  door.  Her  face  was 
rosier  than  ever.  "  Land  sakes,  but  I'm 
glad  you're  havin'  sech  a  nice  time !" 

Aunt  Hitty's  thin,  white  cheeks  were 
flushed.  She  did  not  move  from  her  chair 
to  hunt  them  up,  but  guessed,  beside  Mr. 
Brown,  where  they  were.  When  it  came 
her  turn  to  hide,  she  did  not  move  either, 
and  they  stood  before  her,  guessing,  and 
wild  to  find  her.  She  was  very  hard  to 
find.  She  chose  such  high  places.  Her 
last  hiding-place  was  the  worst  of  all. 

"  You're  in  the  up-stairs  closet,"  Will- 
iam guessed. 

"  You're  turrihle  cold !"  she  said. 

"  You're  up  in  the  attic,"  guessed 
Thomas. 

"  Goodness !"  she  said,  "  you're  a-freezin' 
to  death!" 

William  thought  and  thought.  You 
air  on  the  top  o'  them  ugly  bookshelves 
in  the  parlor." 

She  gasped  and  threw  up  her  hands  in 
despair  at  him. 

"  You  air  all  covered  up  with  sheets 
'n'  piller-slips  in  the  top  drawer  o'  the 
chist  in  your  bedroom,"  guessed  Thomas. 

"  The  idee,"  she  said,  ^'  o'  you  a-goin' 
plumb  to  the  north  pole!" 

They  guessed  and  guessed  and  guessed 
again.    They  could  not  find  her. 

"  Give  it  up  ?"  she  cried. 

"  Ye-es,"  said  William. 

"  Ye-es,"  said  Thomas. 

"  Well,"  she  said  triumphantly,  "  I'm 
right  outside  the  winder,  up  in  the  maple- 
tree — an'  I  dumb  all  the  way  myself!" 

They  rushed  to  the  window  to  see 
where  she  had  been  hidden  in  the  red  and 
yellow  leaves,  so  that  not  a  bit  of  her  blue 
dress  showed. 


"  Johnny  Hall,"  said  Thomas,  " 'd 
a-knowed  in  a  minute  you  was  up  a  tree." 

"  I  didn't  keer,"  said  William,  "  much 
'bout  findin'  you,  anyway." 

The  dinner  was  smelling  better  and 
better.  Through  the  keyhole  of  the 
kitchen  door  they  heard  the  frying-pan 
hissing  like  a  goose,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  oven  door  clicking  open,  after 
which  they  could  detect  the  delicious  odor 
of  something  baking. 

Aunt  Hitty  struck  her  crutch  on  the 
floor  merrily.  "  Ef  you'll  both  run  out  to 
the  spring  an'  drink  seven  swallers  o' 
water,  an'  come  back  a-hoppin'  on  one 
leg  as  fur  as  you  kin,  I  wouldn't  wonder 
a  mite  that  by  the  time  you  get  here 
that  rooster  an'  that  hen 'd  hev  flew  out  o' 
the  fryin'-pan  on  to  the  table !" 

On  the  path  to  the  spring,  their  hair, 
now  dry,  stood  out  straightly  from  their 
heads,  having  within  it  a  singing  sound 
of  wind.  They  leaned  over  the  circle  of 
stones  and  gulped  down  furiously  seven 
swallows  of  water.  Breathless  and  drip- 
ping, they  hopped  back  to  the  house  on 
one  leg  as  far  as  they  could.  It  was  not 
very  far.  But  they  could  have  hopped 
farther  if  they  had  really  wanted  to. 
And  on^ie  leg  Johnny  Hall  could  un- 
doubtedly have  hopped  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  on  a  run. 
Aunt  Hitty  pointed  with  her  crutch  to  the 
table.  In  the  middle,  on  the  white  cloth, 
was  a  platter  of  chicken,  and  all  about 
the  platter  were  smoking  dishes  of  vege- 
tables. Not  very  far  away  were  two 
plates  of  hot,  brown  biscuits  and  a  great 
bowl  of  gravy,  with  the  spoon  already  in 
it.  Then,  on  one  end  was  a  high  glass 
dish  of  custard  and  a  plate  of  little, 
brown,  spicy  cakes,  with  dark  spots  in 
them  which  were  raisins,  and  on  the  other 
end  were  four  difl^erent  kinds  of  jelly  in 
a  row,  and  three  kinds  of  pickles.  Aunt 
Mary  was  waving  a  brush  of  peacock 
feathers  over  the  table  to  keep  off  the 
flies  that  she  and  Aunt  Hitty  never  had. 

William  and  Thomas  screamed  out 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  peacock  brush. 

"  Lemme  wave  it,"  William  cried. 

^'Lemmfi/"  cried  Thomas. 

"  You  kin  each  do  it  three  minutes 
apiece,"  said  Aunt  Mary,  "  while  T  help 
out — an'  ef  you  don't  eat  up  everything 
on  the  table  you  can't  come  again." 
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William  took  the  feathers  first.  "  John- 
ny Hairs  a-goin'  to  hev  a  brush  like 
this,"  he  said. 

"  I  'xpect  he'll  hev  one  by  the  time  we 
git  back,"  said  Thomas. 

"  Dear  me !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Hitty, 
with  a  shadow  on  her  face,  "  don't  talk 
'bout  goin'  'way  an'  leavin'  us  yit.''^ 

The  brush  dipped  into  the  gravy-bowl. 

"  My,  my!"  laughed  Aunt  Mary,  gently, 
"  peacocks  don't  eat  gravy P 

William  and  Thomas  giggled  ecstatic- 
ally.   Then  Thomas  took  the  brush. 

"  They  don't  eat  jelly  neither,"  said 
Aunt  Mary. 

They  roared  with  delight.  Soon  the 
brush  was  lying  neglected  on  the  floor. 
Their  plates  were  piled  full.  They 
scanned  them  narrowly  to  see  the  guz- 
zards.  Neither  had  them.  They  were 
on  Aunt  Hitty's  plate,  with  the  pope's- 
nose  and  the  wings. 

"Always  insistin'  on  hevin'  the  leav- 
in's,"  said  Aunt  Mary,  softly. 

"Why,"  said  Aunt  Hitty,  "they're 
so  tastj^ — an'  wings  air  jest  the  things 
fur  m?." 

She  laughed  and  Aunt  Mary  laughed, 
and  William  and  Thomas  laughed  above 
their  mighty  portions  of  breast-bone, 
without  knowing  why. 

By  the  time  they  had  journeyed 
through  the  meal  to  the  high  glass  dish 
of  custard  and  the  little  brown  cakes  be- 
side it,  they  were  not  as  hollow  inwardly 
as  they  had  been  at  first.  On  the  way 
back  from  the  spring  William  had 
thought  he  heard  his  ribs  knocking  to- 
gether. Yet  they  reached  out  their  hands 
eagerly  for  their  helpings  of  custard. 
Aunt  Mary  put  the  cake-plate  next  to 
them.  Three  cakes  melted  in  William's 
mouth  and  two  and  a  half  in  Thomas's. 
Then  AVilliam  pushed  away  the  plate. 

"I'm  gettin'  tired  o'  them  jems,"  he 
said. 

"I  feel  as  heavy,"  said  Thomas,  re- 
proachfully, "  as  a  log  o'  wood." 

"  I  wonder  how  'twould  be,"  said  Hitty, 
"to  all  go  out  in  the  yard  an'  lie  down 
on  a  quilt  in  the  shade  an'  take  a  nap." 

"  Tohnny  Hall,"  said  William,  scorn- 
fully, "  don't  take  naps !" 

"Dear  me!  I  meant  to  lie  down  an' 
see  how  fur  wo  all  kin  count." 

"Johnny  Hall,"  said  Thomas,  "kin 
count  moro'n  anybody." 


Aunt  Mary  spread  the  quilt  in  the 
shade  under  the  maple-tree  where  the 
leaves  were  flying  down,  like  birds, 
through  the  air.  "  I'll  wash  the  dishes 
afore  /  lie  down,"  she  said. 

"  An'  I'll  listen  to  you  a  while  afore  I 
lie  down,"  said  Aunt  Hitty. 

The  boys  stretched  out  their  repleted 
frames.  William  counted  as  far  as  sixty- 
three.  He  lost  count.  A  red  leaf 
dropped  on  his  nose.  He  did  not  brush 
it  off.  Thomas  reached  fifty-'leven.  He, 
too,  lost  count.  He  heard  Aunt  Hitty 
saying,  "  Mary,  jest  come  an'  look  at  'em 
— they're  so  cunnin' !"  and  meant  to  get 
up  and  see  what  she  meant,  but  he  didn't. 

They  sat  up  and  rubbed  their  eyes. 
They  were  nearly  buried  in  the  leaves 
which  had  fallen  down  upon  them.  Aunt 
Hitty  was  knitting  in  her  rocking-chair 
and  Aunt  Mary  was  sitting  with  a  basket 
on  her  knees. 

"  I'm  a-goin',"  said  William,  drowsily, 
"  to  give  Johnny  Hall  pa's  old  corn  peg." 

"  I  guess  I'll  guv  him  my  box  o' 
paints,"  Thomas  said. 

Aunt  Mary  laughed.  "  Let's  go  nut- 
tin',"  she  suggested. 

"  I  always  did  love  to  go  nuttin'," 
Aunt  Hitty  said,  but  she  did  not  put 
down  her  knitting,  but  stayed  smiling  in 
her  chair. 

William  and  Thomas  shouted  to  her, 
scampering  about  among  the  nut-trees 
on  the  hill  back  of  the  house.  They  were 
gone  a  long  time.  Aunt  Hitty  smiled  at 
the  basket  of  nuts  they  brought  back,  and 
the  big  bunches  of  leaves,  and  the 
wreaths  of  red  bittersweet  berries  Aunt 
Mary  had  made  for  them  and  hung 
around  their  necks.  "  Dear  me !"  she 
said,  "  I  had  sech  a  nice  time  'long  with 
you  up  on  the  hill!  There  never  was 
nobody  any  crazier  'bout  goin'  nuttin' 
'n  me." 

Aunt  Mary  brought  out  her  knitting 
and  sat  down  and  began  to  knit  with 
Aunt  Hittyl 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  we'll  watch  for  the 
stage,  an'  you  run  round  an'  do  jest  what 
you  please  until  you  hear  us  callin'  you  to 
put  your  shoes  'n'  stockings  on." 

They  did  not  stop  to  rest.  They  ran 
under  the  house  into  the  cheese-room, 
where  a  yellow  cheese  was  always  press- 
ing under  a  beam.  They  tore  up  into 
the  loft  and  whirled  the  old  spinning- 
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wheel  and  beat  upon  the  brass  warming- 
pan.  They  climbed  the  arbor  vitse,  with 
a  great  smell  coming  from  the  boughs 
they  bruised.  At  the  top  they  thrust 
their  faces  out  and  saw  Aunt  Mary  and 
Aunt  Hitty  drop  their  knitting  in  their 
laps,  amazed.  They  honed  their  pocket- 
knives  on  the  small,  gray  grindstone  in 
the  shed,  until  they  were  duller  than  ever 
before.  They  were  just  about  to  throw 
stones  at  the  gander  in  the  pond,  but 
they  did  not  quite  have  time  to  hit  him. 

"  Shoes  'n'  stockings  an'  collars  on !" 
called  Aunt  Mary. 

She  helped  them  on  with  their  things. 
On  the  top  of  the  basket  of  nuts  she  put 
a  package  for  them  with  something  in  it 
to  eat  up  the  next  day.  She  never  did  be- 
lieve, she  said,  in  the  day  after  a  party 
being  so  empty.  Aunt  Hitty  also  tucked 
in  some  presents  to  take  home.  She  had 
a  book  for  William  and  five  new  pencils 
for  Thomas.  She  insisted  on  going  with 
Aunt  Mary  to  escort  them  to  the  stage. 

"  I  'xpect,"  said  William  above  the 
basket,  "  Johnny  Hall  '11  be  awful  glad 
to  see  us." 

"  Ma  said,"  said  Thomas,  "  ef  we'd  jist 
come  to  see  you  to-day  we  could  go  to  see 
him  the  minute  we  got  back." 

They  did  not  look  back  from  the  stage 
window  at  Aunt  Mary  and  Aunt  Hitty 
waving  their  white  aprons  after  them 
from  the  horse-block.  All  the  way  home 
they  looked  ahead  along  the  road  for  their 
farm  to  appear,  next  to  which  Johnny 
Hall  lived.  The  sun  was  setting  in  the 
sky,  like  a  lamp  going  out.  At  their 
gate  their  mother  was  watching  for 
them  lovingly.  She  never  went  back  on 
her  promises. 

Johnny  Hall's  house  stood  unchanged 
as  they  approached  it  with  beating  hearts. 
The  tottering  stair  along  the  outside  wall, 
the  pigs  by  the  kitchen  door,  the  ash- 
barrel  by  the  front  step — it  was  the  same 
grand  spot. 

Johnny  Hall  came  out  of  the  house  in 
his  overalls.  His  hands  were  in  his 
pockets.   His  tongue  was  in  his  cheek. 

"  Yah !"  he  said,  "  yer  didn't  hev  no 
fun,  did  yer?"  His  manly  height  com- 
pelled them. 

William  put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 
"  Naw." 

Thomas's  cheek  bulged.    "  Naw." 


"  Wore  yer  good  clothes,  didn't  yer  ?" 
Johnny  Hall  taunted — "  jist  like  girls." 

"  We  ain't  a-goin'  to  next  time !" 

"  We're  alius  a  -  goin'  to  jist  wear 
overalls !" 

He  climbed  the  stair  and  dropped  care- 
lessly off  it,  half-way  up.  "  Yer  aunts 
was  awful  mean,  wasn't  they?" 

"  ]\reaner  'n  anything !" 

"Meaner  'n  mean/" 

He  leaped  nonchalantly  over  the  ash- 
barrel. 

"We  pretty  near  had  the  guzzards!" 

"  Aunts  pretty  near  alius  guv  yer  the 
guzzards  an'  gobble  all  the  chicken  up 
theirselves !" 

Johnny  Hall  cast  his  eye  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rabbits. 

"Did  yer  build  'em  a  new  pen?" 
William  looked  at  him  longingly. 

"  Yer  bet  your  life !" 

These  were  fine  words.  They  pricked 
their  ears. 

"  What  d'  you  water  'em  out  of  ?" 
Thomas  quavered. 

A  haughty  thumb  indicated  a  cracked 
bowl.  Near  it  were  remnants  of  turnip 
tops. 

William  took  an  article  from  under 
his  coat.  "  Here,"  he  said,  "  is  pa's  old 
corn  pegT 

"  Here,"  said  Thomas,  is  my  hox  o' 
pain  is." 

"  Pooh !"  said  Johnny  Hall,  taking  them, 
"  I've  got  dozens  o'  them  things  a'ready." 

He  chased  a  lean  tabby-cat  around  the 
corner  of  the  house.  "  Mebbe,"  he  said, 
returning,  "  I'll  build  another  rabbit-pen 
to-morrer  ef  yer'll  come  up." 

They  gave  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  happi- 
ness. They  turned  to  go  to  their  own 
house  through  the  dusk.  But  Thomas 
remembered  suddenly  that  he  had  omitted 
something.    He  went  back. 

"  Say !"  he  whispered. 

Johnny  Hall  was  listening. 

"  Do  kisses  come  from  yer" — ^he  stopped 
to  think — "  yer  liver  ?" 

Johnny  Hall  sniffed  learnedly.  "  Yah, 
yer  bet  yer  life ! — come  from  the  liver 
every  time.  Sure!" 

Thomas  caught  up  again  with  William. 
Hand  in  hand  they  trotted  on  in  the  twi- 
light.   They  paused  by  the  haw-bush. 

"  Yer  bet  yer  life,"  said  William. 

"  Yer  bet  yer  life,"  said  Thomas. 


Fictitious  Travel  and  Phantom  Lands 
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WITHIN  the  memory  of  some  of 
lis,  alas!  there  was  ample  room 
on  the  map  of  the  world  for 
what  Coryat  in  his  Crudities  calls 
that  hold  liberty  which  divers  travel- 
lers have  and  do  take,  by  speaking  and 
writing  anything  they  please  of  remote 
parts  when  they  cannot  be  easily  contra- 
dicted." Even  so  it  is  that  "  travellers' 
tales "  have  become  a  byword,  and  in 
the  history  of  exploration  there  are,  I 
fear,  too  many  instances  of  "  exag- 
gerating what  never  took  place." 

All  the  same  it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  explorer  nowadays  to  impose  on  the 
educated  public ;  if  we  are  ignorant  of 
what  exists  in  many  parts  of  our  earth, 
we  at  least  know  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits  what  to  expect.  But  a 
hundred  years  ago  there  was  still  scope 
for  the  inventive  explorer.  ^Vhat  must 
have  been  the  condition,  then,  some  four 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Portuguese 
were  still  creeping  round  the  unknown 
coast  of  Africa,  and  Columbus  was 
dreaming  of  a  short  cut  to  "  the  Indies  " 
westwards  across  the  Atlantic?  Those 
were  the  days  to  inspire  adventurous 
souls  to  go  wandering  for  years  into 
the  vast  unknown  stretches  of  the  Old 
World,  or  to  set  sail  in  the  cockle-shells 
of  ships  of  the  time,  westwards  or  south- 
wards, not  knowing  what  new  lands  they 
might  broach,  what  new  peoples  and 
strange  animals  they  mJght  encounter, 
or  what  Golcondas  or  El  Dorados  they 
might  discover — 

....  antros  vast  and  deserts  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills  whose  heads 
touch  heaven, 

....  cannil)als  that  each  other  eat, 
The  Anihropo])hagi,  and  men  Avhose  heads 

....  do  oiow  beneath  their  shoulders. 

'Twas  all  "  strange,  passing  strange." 

That  was  only  some  few  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  unknown  was  so  vast,  and 
the  known  was  little  more  than  a  patch,  of 
which  tlie  Mediterranean  was  the  centre. 


The  designation  fictitious  travel " 
is  perhaps  not  altogether  felicitous.  It 
really  covers  two  quite  different  types  of 
stories.  There  is  the  type  of  which  the 
Odyssey  may  be  taken  as  a  primitive 
sample,  the  story  which  professes  to  be 
nothing  else  but  fiction,  in  which  travel 
plays  a  more  or  less  prominent  part.  IVlore 
recent  types  will  suggest  themselves  in 
the  Defoe  stories,  in  Munchausen,  and 
in  the  marvellous  series  of  creations  of 
Jules  Verne.  Of  stories  of  travel  which 
are  actually  meant  to  deceive,  which  are 
pure  fiction  frorcL  beginning  to  end, 
passed  off  as  fact,  happily  there  are  not 
many  examples.  But  there  are  various 
modifications  of  the  type,  legends  mostly 
founded  on  a  little  nucleus  of  fact,  which 
have  evolved  into  formidable  dimensions 
in  the  course  of  the  centuries.  The 
Phantom  Lands  referred  to  in  the  title 
of  this  paper  are,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
creation  of  the  voyages  imaginaires. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  stupendous  of 
these  phantom  lands  was  the  vast  Ant- 
arctic Continent,  which  was  only  shorn 
down  to  its  present  dimensions  by 
the  keels  of  Captain  Cook.  The  At- 
lantic was  dotted  with  phantom  is- 
lands from  the  arctic  circle  to  the 
equator,  and  nearly  every  continent  had 
its  phantom  features,  many  of  which 
have  been  swept  off  our  maps  only  in  re- 
cent years.  But  under  my  title  really 
comes  a  wide  field  chequered  with  a  va- 
riety of  products,  all,  however,  being 
capable  more  or  less  of  being  classified 
under  the  genus  geographical. 

I  think  we  might  briefly  deal  with  the 
Avanderings  of  Ulysses  as  an  early  type 
of  travel  as  an  element  in  fiction,  con- 
trasted with  fiction  as  an  element  in 
tra^'el.  The  map  Fig.  I.  will  afford 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  world  as 
known  to  Homer.  Except  immediately 
around  the  Mediterranean,  the  map  is 
mainly  the  product  of  imagination  com- 
bined with  vague  rumors.    All  round  the 
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margin  is  the  "  Ocean  River,"  as  it  was 
called,  a  feature  which  circumscribed 
maps  till  well  into  the  Christian  era. 
There  was  thus  ample  room  for  the  crea- 
tion of  voyages  imaginaires.  Of  course 
it  is  difficult  to  map  Homer's  geography, 
as,  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Greece,  we  are  literally  and  figura- 
tively "  all  at  sea."  It  is  probable 
enough,  no  doubt,  that  long  before  his 
time  the  Phoenicians  had  navigated  the 
Mediterranean  and  passed  out  through 
the  Strait  into  what  Homer  and  his  con- 
temporaries called  the  Ocean  Stream.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  the  adventuresome  Phoenicians 
had  filtered  within  the  ken  of  Homer,  and 
that  in  picturing  for  all  time  the  story  of 
his  hero's  wanderings  he  mixed  up  on  the 
palette  of  his  imagination  such  scraps  of 
geographical  knowledge  as  suited  his  pur- 
pose. But  Homer  in  writing  the  Odys- 
sey was  not  compiling  a  gazetteer,  nor 


even  a  periplus  of  the  Mediterranean;  it 
is  an  immortal  example  of  the  delight  of 
useless  knowledge. 

Away  from  the  shores  of  Greece,  al- 
most the  only  locality  that  can  be  iden- 
tified is  the  famous  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  of  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  that  Homer  evidently 
had  not  the  remotest  idea.  His  land  of 
the  lotus-eaters  is  not  an  island,  but  a 
place  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  modern  Tunis. 
The  islands  of  the  Cyclopes,  of  ^Eolus,  of 
the  Sirens,  of  Circe,  and  the  land  of  the 
Cimmerians  on  the  shores  of  Ocean 
Stream,  and  the  haunts  and  homes  of 
other  denizens  of  the  "  Never  Never 
Land  "  are  all  more  or  less  phantoms  of  a 
superb  imagination  that  refused  to  be 
bound  by  latitude  or  longitude  and  would 
not  be  subject  to  any  sailing  directions 
other  than  those  dictated  by  that  great 
master  pilot  genius.    Wliatever  may  have 


Fig.  I.— The  Hoa\eric  World:  the  Wanderings  of  Ulysses 
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been  the  geographical  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  Homer,  we  may  take  it  that 
the  map  wliich  has  been  devised  to  il- 
lustrate the  stories  of  Troy,  of  Ulysses, 
and  of  the  Argonauts,  fairly  represents 
the  amount  of  geographical  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  Greeks  three  thou- 
sand years  ago;  and  it  left  nearly  a 
whole  world  in  which  the  imagination 
might  revel. 

It  is  not  our  present  business  to  trace 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  known, 
from  the  time  of  Homer.  But  coming 
down  some  eight  hundred  years,  we  meet 
with  another  great  Greek,  Herodotus, 
who  told  the  story  of  his  own  wander- 
ings, and  incorporated  in  ever  -  fresh 
histories  most  of  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  his  time,  together  with 
certain  stories  of  travel  which  have 
given  rise  to  whole  libraries  of  contro- 
versy. Much  had  been  snatched  from 
the  unknown  since  Homer's  time,  and 
much  more  precision  had  been  given 
to  features  of  which  there  existed  only 
the  vaguest  conceptions  eight  hundred 
years  before.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  wanderings  of  David  Living- 
stone over  the  then  little  known  in- 
terior of  Africa  will  remember  that 
on  his  last  sad  journey  he  laid  down 


his  life  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  in 
search  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
Fountains  of  the  Nile  referred  to  by 
Herodotus.  It  is  sad  that  what  Herodo- 
tus himself  treated  as  a  myth  should  have 
brought  about  so  tragic  an  ending  to  so 
noble  a  life.  Herodotus  himself  ascended 
the  Nile  as  far  as  Elephantine,  and  it 
was  on  his  return  journey  that  a  priest 
at  Sai's,  in  Lower  Egypt,  told  him  that 
the  source  of  the  Nile  was  just  on  the 
frontier  of  Egypt,  between  Elephantine 
and  Syene,  where  between  two  high 
mountains  there  was  an  unfathomable 
abyss,  out  of  which  the  great  river  burst, 
one  half  flowing  north  through  Egypt, 
and  the  other  half  south  into  Abyssinia. 
Herodotus  himself  never  believed  it. 

We  must,  however,  leave  this  old,  old 
world  and  its  gropings  into  the  unknown 
and  come  down  to  what  we  may  call  the 
dawn  of  new  world  discovery,  when  we 
find  the  same  tendency  among  chroniclers 
to  write  and  speak  anything  they  please 
about  remote  parts  when  they  cannot  be 
easily  contradicted.  The  illustration 
Fig.  11.  will  afi'ord  an  idea  of  the  con- 
ception which  prevailed  as  to  the  con- 
figuration of  the  globe  and  of  its  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  universe  in  the  middle 
ages.    It  shows  an  adventurous  explorer 


Fig.  II.— a  Missionary  oh  the  Middle  Ages  looking  over  the  Edge  of  the  World 


Fig.  III.— Map  of  the  World  from  the  Twelfth  Century 
From  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Turin 


looking  over  the  edge  of  the  world  in 
order  to  see  what  lies  beyond.  Fig.  III., 
a  twelfth-century  map,  is  typical  of  the 
maps  of  the  period  in  its  structure  and 
orientation,  the  East,  with  the  Garden 
of  Eden  and  Adam  and  Eve,  being  at 
the  top. 

The  map  shown  in  Fig.  IV.,  from 
Beha  im's  Globe  of  1492  mav  be  taken  to 
represent  the  prevailing  conception  of  the 
vast  unknown  area  between  the  western 
and  eastern  fringes  of  the  Old  World,  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  during  the  period 
immediately  before  Columbus  ran  his 
ships  against  what  he  did  not  realize  was 
a  fragment  of  a  Xew  World.  Here  we 
see  that,  in  addition  to  such  realities  as 
the  Azores  and  Canaries,  we  have  such 
phantoms  as  Antilia,  Brazil,  St.  Bran- 
don, and  other  patches  of  land,  probably 
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invented  by  map-makers  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  a  landless  ocean.  But  these 
map-makers  had  some  justification  for 
dotting  the  great  unknown  ocean  with 
imaginary  islands.  Those  familiar  with 
the  story  of  Columbus  know  that  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Portuguese  in  Ma- 
deira declared  that  land  was  frequently 
seen  to  the  westward ;  expeditions  were 
sent  out  to  find  this  land,  but  their 
search  was  fruitless.  On  one  map  of  the 
sixteenth  century  there  is  inscribed  n 
legend  that  Antilia  was  discovered  long 
ago  by  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic 
kings  of  Spain,  who  took  refuge  there 
after  his  defeat  by  the  Moors,  but  that  it 
had  since  been  searched  for  in  vain.  An- 
other tale  was  that  two  archbishops  and 
five  bishops  escaped  to  Antilia  after  the 
death  of  Roderick,  and  there  built  seven 
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cities.  An  old  map  shows  it  as  a  very 
large  oblong  island,  with  the  names  of 
the  seven  cities  all  given.  This  island 
of  the  seven  cities  figures  in  the  wonder- 
ful wide-spread  legend  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  Irish  St.  Brandon. 

But  one  of  the  most  persistent  of  the 
phantom  islands  of  the  Atlantic  was  the 


its  place  on  maps  down  to  the  great  phys- 
ical atlas  of  Keith  Johnston  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century.  Expedi- 
tions were  sent  out  repeatedly  to  search 
for  it,  but  with  as  little  result  as  in  the 
case  of  Antilia.  Yet  it  was  mapped  in 
detail,  and  its  features  named  with  as 
much    confidence    as    if    it    had  been 


Fig.  IV.— The  World  without  America 
From  Behaim's  Globe,  1492 


island  of  Buss,  of  which  I  give  a  map 
(Fig.  v.).  On  Frobisher's  last  voyage, 
1578,  one  of  his  fifteen  ships,  the  buss 
Emanuel  of  Bridgewater,  went  astray. 
On  its  return  the  captain  told  a  wonder- 
ful story  of  having  discovered  a  large 
island  somewhere  to  the  east  of  the  south 
coast  of  Greenland,  which  was  named 
after  the  buss  (a  term  applied  to  a 
strongly  built  small  vessel  of  fifty  or 
sixty  tons).  Wliat  was  the  real  origin  of 
the  report,  whether  pure  invention  or  de- 
lusion, has  given  rise  to  no  end  of  dis- 
cussion. But  this  phantom  island,  some 
fifty  thousand  square  miles  in  area,  kept 


Iceland  or  the  Faroes.  Even  yet  we  find 
authorities  of  reputation  maintaining  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  Buss  Island,  and 
accounting  for  the  disappearance  of  this 
fifty  thousand  square  miles  of  land  by  a 
sudden  convulsion  which  sank  it  some 
hundreds  of  fathoms  below  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.  It  is  more  easy  to  be- 
lieve either  that  the  original  story  was 
an  invention  or  that  the  crew  of  the 
buss  of  Bridgewater  mistook  the  southern 
ocean  of  Greenland  in  those  foggy  seas 
for  an  island. 

The  evolution  of  the  map  of  Africa, 
since  the  time  when  Vasco  da  Gama,  at 
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the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  rounded 
the  Cape  of  Good  IIo}je  for  the  tirst  time, 
is  itself  a  striking-  example  of  this  tend- 
ency. A  map  of  that  continent,  pul)lished 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  practically  a 
replica  of  a  map  issued  a  century  earlier, 
mig'ht  have  heen  used  by  Defoe  when 
writing  his  stirring  story  of  the  Neiv  Voy- 
age Round  the  Wo7-ld  hy  a  Course  Never 
Sailed  Before — fiction  that  reads  aston- 
ishingly like  fact.  Lie  takes  his  hero 
right  across  the  centre  of  Africa,  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  rivers  and  lakes 
which  he  crossed  and  the  savages  he  met 
with.  How  precisely  the  map  of  Africa 
came  to  be  crowded  with  lakes  and  rivers 
and  mountains  and  cities  within  a  very 
few  years  after  Vasco's  time,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  It  may  have  been  due  partly  to 
the  extension  of  the  lakes  of  Ptolemy, 
partly  to  the  native  rumors  which  Eu- 
ropeans on  the  coast,  and  partly,  it  is 
possible,  to  the  story  of  adventurous  wan- 
derers and  missionaries,  but  the  map 
as  a  whole,  it  is  evident,  is  a  travesty 
of  reality. 

But  I  cannot  dwell  on  this  asi3ect  of 
my  many-sided  subject.  Let  me  refer 
briefly  to  two  examples  of  what  I  fear 
must  be  considered  fictitious  voyages, 
which  have  given  rise  to  a.  voluminous 
literature.  That  there  was  a  Welsh 
prince  named  Madoc  is  undoubted.  He 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Owen  Gwynedd, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  Prince  of  North 
Wales  from  1137  to  1165.  There  are  still 
extant  fragments  of  poems  by  Welsh 
bards,  addressed  to  Owen,  in  which  his 
son  Madoc  is  alluded  to. 

And  these,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  trace,  are  the  only  contemporary  allu- 
sions to  the  alleged  discoverer  of  America 
in  the  twelfth  century  that  need  be  re- 
ferred to. 

The  full  -  fledged  story  is  given  by 
Humphrey  Lloyd,  a  learned  Welsh  an- 
tiquary, who  took  his  Oxford  (k'gree 
in  1551  and  died  in  1508.  He  left 
behind  him  a  manuscript  history  of 
Wales,  which  was  edited,  extended,  and 
published  by  Dr.  David  Powell  in  1584 
on  the  Ilistorie  of  Camhria.  Here,  then, 
is  the  story  as  it  appears  in  Powell,  on  the 
authority,  he  states,  of  IT.  Lloyd — and  he 
mentions  no  other: 

"  Madoc,  another  of  Owen  Gwyneth 
his  sonnes,  left  the  land  in  contention  be- 


twixt his  brethren,  and  prepared  certaine 
ships  with  men  and  munition,  and  sought 
adventures  by  seas,  sailing  west,  and  leav- 
ing the  coast  of  Ireland  so  far  North, 
that  he  came  to  a  land  unknowen,  where 
he  saw  manie  strange  things.  This  land 
must  needs  be  some  part  of  that  countrie 
of  which  the  Spaniardes  afRrme  them- 
selves to  be  the  first  finders  sith  Hanno's 
time;  for  by  reason  and  order  of  Cos- 
mographie,  this  land,  to  the  which  Madoc 
came,  must  needs  be  some  part  of  Nona 
Hispania  or  Florida.  Whereupon  it  is 
manifest  that  that  countrie  was  long  be- 
fore by  Brytaines  discovered,  afore  either 
Columbus  or  American  Vesputius  lead 
anie  Spaniardes  thither.  Of  the  viage 
and  return  of  Madoc  there  be  many 
fables  f aimed,  as  the  common  people  doo 
use  in  distance  of  place  and  length  of 
time  rather  to  augment  than  to  dimin- 
ish; but  sure  it  is  that  there  he  was. 
And  after  he  had  returned  home  and  de- 
clared the  pleasant  and  fruitful  countries 
that  he  had  scene  without  inhabitants; 
and  upon  the  contrarie  part,  for  what  bar- 
ren and  wild  ground  his  brethren  and 
nephews  did  murther  one  another ;  he  pre- 
pared a  number  of  ships  and  got  with 
him  such  men  and  women  as  were  de- 
sirous to  live  in  quietness  and  taking 
leave  of  his  friends  tooke  his  journie 
thitherward  again.  Therefore  it  is  to 
be  presupposed  that  he  and  his  people 
inhabited  part  of  those  countries;  for 
it  appeareth  by  Francis  Loues  that  in 
Acusanus  and  other  places,  the  people 
honored  the  crosse:  whereby  it  may  be 
gathered  that  Christians  had  been  there 
before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniardes. 
But  because  these  people  were  not  manie, 
they  followed  the  maners  of  the  land 
they  came  into,  and  used  the  language 
they  found  there." 

This  is  the  version  which  Hakluyt 
gives  in  his  Voyages,  but  Hakluyt  enters 
into  somewhat  more  detail,  giving  as  an 
addition  by  Powell,  based  on  Guttyn,  that 
Madoc,  after  arriving  at  the  western 
country  in  1170,  and  leaving  all  his  peo- 
ple there,  returned  to  Wales  and  made  a 
third  voyage  in  ten  sbips,  full  of  "ac- 
quaintances and  friends."  Powell's  some- 
what bald  story  was  em])ellislied  with 
further  details  by  subsequent  writers. 

I  will  adduce  only  one  more  historical 
quotation.    This  is  taken  from  The  Brit- 
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ish  Kymrij,  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Morgan, 
who,  relying  upon  some  authority  which 
he  considers  unnecessary  to  mention,  is 
able  to  give  us  precise  dates  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  ships  which  Madoc 
was  popularly  supposed  to  have  had  at 
his  command.  The  story  as  given  by  this 
gentleman  is  as  follows: 

"  On  the  death  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  his 
son  Madoc,  who  had  commanded  his 
fleets,  fitted  out  eight  vessels  and  discov- 
ered America,  a.d.  1160.  He  returned  in 
1164,  and  with  a  second  fleet  of  eighteen 
vessels  and  three  thousand  of  his  coun- 
trymen crossed  the  Atlantic  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne  and  Kingdom  of 
Mexico.  The  family  traditions  of  the 
Mexican  Royal  Family,  when  the  Span- 
iard under  Cortez  invaded  their  country, 
clearly  establish  their  extraction  from 
Madoc  and  Britain." 

The  tales  of  travellers  in  the  newly  dis- 


covered western  lands  seemed  to  confirm 
the  patriotic  claim  made  by  Welsh  chron- 
iclers and  historians.  The  traditions  of 
Welsh  settlement,  of  Welsh  customs,  and 
the  Welsh  language,  quoted  at  first  in 
connection  with  the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico,  soon  began  to  be  applied  to  Flor- 
ida and  Virginia,  and  in  time  to  well- 
nigh  every  part  of  the  North- American 
continent^  while  the  field  of  their  refer- 
ence was  even  extended  as  far  south  as 
Peru.  A  Rev.  Morgan  Jones,  of  Vir- 
ginia, tells  how  about  1670  he  and  four 
others  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Tus- 
caroras,  and  were  informed  that  they 
were  to  be  put  to  death.  On  the  night 
before  the  fatal  day  they  were  lamenting 
their  sad  fate  in  Welsh  and  were  over- 
heard by  an  Indian  of  the  Doeg  tribe, 
who  took  Morgan  "  up  by  the  middle " 
and  told  him  in  the  British  tongue  he 
should  not  die;  "and  thereupon  went  to 
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the  Emperor  of  the  Tuscaroras  and 
agreed  for  my  ransom  and  the  men  that 
were  with  me,  and  paid  it  the  next  day." 
Morgan  and  his  companions  were  taken 
to  the  Doeg  Indian  territory,  where  he 
stayed  with  them  four  months  and 
preached  in  Welsh  to  them  three 
times  a  week.  This  is  a  sample  of  the 
stories  told  of  these  Welsh  Indians.  One 
tribe  of  them  came  south  from  Arctic 
America,  to  which  somehow  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Ma- 
doc  immigrants 
had  spread. 
Welsh  transla- 
tions of  the 
Bible  on  old 
parchments 
were  found 
among  some  of 
the  tribes,  evi- 
dently believed 
to  have  been 
introduced  b  y 
the  enterpris- 
ing Madoc.  But 
I  need  not  pile 
up  samples  of 
the  kind  of  evi- 
dence adduced, 
descending  t  o 
the  most  mi- 
nute details,  to 
prove  that 
Welsh  -  speak- 
ing Indians 

were  to  be  found  over  most  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  end  they  seem  to  have  been 
run  down  to  the  Upper  Missouri  River, 
and  several  expeditions  were  sent  out  to 
that  quarter  to  discover  these  persistent 
survivals  of  the  Madoc  immigrants  cen- 
turies before.  Among  others,  a  pious 
young  Welshman,  John  Evans,  was  sent 
out  in  1790  to  explore  the  whole  of  the 
Missouri,  in  order  to  discover  these  Indi- 
anized  Welshmen.  lie  himself  was  quite 
convinced  of  their  existence.  He  seems 
to  have  surveyed  and  mapped  the  Mis- 
souri for  1800  miles,  taking  two  years 
to  do  it,  but  was  unable  to  meet  with 
any  Welsh-speaking  Indians,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  such 
people  in  existence.  But  except,  perhaps, 
for  the  perfervid  Welshman,  the  famous 
government  expedition  under  Lewis  and 
Clarke,   which   thoroughly  explored  the 


Fig.  VI.— St.  Brandon  and  the  Whale 


Missouri  basin  in  1804-6,  set  the  whole 
question  at  rest :  had  there  been  any  trace 
of  Welsh  influence  in  any  part  of  this 
great  area  it  could  not  have  escaped  the 
detection  of  such  well-trained  and  care- 
ful observers.  But  even  after  the  Lewis 
and  Clarke  expedition,  patriotic  Welsh- 
men refused  to  be  convinced,  and  the 
story  broke  out  again  and  again  in  fresh 
versions  of  the  old  forms;  and  no  doubt 
even  to  this  day  there  are  many  natives 

of  the  little 
kingdom  who 
c  onscientiously 
believe  that  Co- 
lumbus was  an 
overrated  man, 
and  that,  leav- 
ing the  Norse- 
men out  of  ac- 
count, Madoc 
was  the  only 
true  discoverer 
of  the  New 
World. 

But,  indeed, 
Madoc  is  not 
the  only  pre- 
Columbian  dis- 
coverer  of 
America  whose 
claims  are  seri- 
ously treated  by 
certain  histori- 
ans of  trans- 
atlantic ex- 
ploration. A  Erench  work,  in  two  vol- 
umes, was  pul:>lished  so  late  as  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
prove  that  from  the  remotest  period 
there  was  a  continuous  stream  of  voy- 
agers from  the  ubiquitous  Phoenicians 
downwards  who  found  their  way  west- 
wards across  the  broad  Atlantic.  But  it 
is  hardly  necessary  in  this  short  article 
to  deal  seriously  with  this  unrecorded 
stream  of  migration  of  Phoenicians, 
Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Erench,  across 
the  Atlantic. 

Before  dismissing  the  claims  that  have 
been  brought  forward  for  the  pre-Norse 
discovery  of  America,  on  behalf  of  vari- 
ous people,  let  me  refer  briefly  to  the 
story  of  St.  Brandon,  one  of  many 
Irish  legends,  in  which  a  wonderful  web 
of  conjecture  has  been  founded  by  certain 
imaginative  historians  of  discovery.  The 
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Fig.  VII.— The  Zeni  Map 


story  in  the  early  middle  ages  had  spread 
in  many  languages  over  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  world. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  St.  Brandon 
was  a  real  person,  born  in  Ireland  about 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  who  in  time 
grew  tired  of  staying  at  home,  and  re- 
solved to  go  beyond  Ireland  to  conquer 
for  Christ  the  islands  rumored  to  exist 
in  the  western  seas.  After  a  false  start 
he  set  out  in  an  ox-skin  boat  with  seven- 
teen monks,  and  came  to  a  small,  smooth, 
round-backed  island,  on  which  they  land- 
ed to  light  a  fire  and  cook  their  food. 
The  round-backed  island  objected  to  such 
a  liberty,  and  turned  out  to  be  very  like 
a  whale  (Fig.  VL).  Some  days  later 
they  came  to  another  island,  covered  with 
verdure  and  swarming  with  birds.  The 
birds  proved  to  be  angels  and  perched  on 
the  shoulders  of  St.  Brandon,  who  cele- 
brated Mass,  accompanied  by  the  singing 
of  the  birds.  He  called  the  island  the 
Paradise  of  Birds,  which  by  those  who 
take  the  legend  seriously  is  conjectured 


to  be  the  Azores. 
St.  Brandon  and 
h  i  s  companions 
voyaged  thus  for 
five  years,  meeting 
with  many  strange 
adventures,  but  al- 
ways returning  to 
the  Paradise  of 
Birds.  Finally  an 
angel  bade  them 
return  to  Ireland, 
taking  with  them 
samples  of  the 
fruits  and  stones 
of  the  Paradise  of 
Saints.  After  his 
return  St.  Bran- 
don died,  full  of 
sanctity,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-eight. 

Such  in  brief  is 
the  legend  of  St. 
Brandon.  All  we 
can  affirm  with 
any  confidence  is 
that  there  was 
in  all  probability 
such  an  Irish 
saint. 

Space  forbids  me  to  enter  into  the 
plausible  story  of  the  brothers  Zeni,  who 
are  credited  with  the  most  exciting  adven- 
tures in  the  fourteenth  century,  ranging 
from  the  northwest  of  Europe  to  Green- 
land and  America.  The  Zeni  map  is 
studded  with  their  phantom  islands  (Fig. 
VII.).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
story  was  "  faked "  from  Olaus  Magnus 
and  other  writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  map  was  not  copied,  as  al- 
leged, from  old  maps  in  the  Zeni  archives, 
but  compiled  from  other  maps  of  vari- 
ous dates. 

A  volume  could  be  written  on  fic- 
titious travels  and  phantom  lands  that 
have  obtained  more  or  less  vogue  during 
the  long  ages  since  man  began  his  wan- 
derings over  the  lands  and  seas  of  the 
globe.  No  doubt  many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  relation  of  oceans  and 
islands  and  continents  during  even  the 
human  period.  These  changes  it  is  for 
the  geologist  and  the  geographer  to  dis- 
cover from  the  record  of  the  rocks. 


The  Noble  Family  of  Beaupertuys 

BY  STEPHEN  FRENCH  WHITMAN 


MY  friend  Beaupertuys  of  Paris  had 
a  gentle  but  persistent  mania  for 
"  medieval  things.  His  little,  hand- 
some house  on  the  Avenue  d'lena,  before 
which  intelligent  passers-by  were  in  the 
habit  of  stopping  to  admire  the  foliation 
of  its  Florid  Gothic  architecture,  was 
filled  with  curiosities  of  faded  and  eccen- 
tric beauty.  His  favorite  room  was, 
'above  all,  marvellously  tinctured  with  the 
quaint  aroma  of  dusty  centuries — a  dim, 
rich  place  of  exquisitely  artistic  discom- 
fortableness,  in  which  we,  with  modern 
clothes,  committed  undoubtedly  a  profa- 
nation. But  yet,  as  I  thought  of  this  while 
sitting  with  him  there  one  evening,  I 
noticed  that,  after  all,  any  emphatically 
jarring  note  must  come  from  me  alone. 
For  he,  now  that  I  thought  to  examine 
him  in  this  antique  setting,  seemed 
curiously  little  out  of  place.  His  con- 
stant, yet  hitherto  vague,  oddity  had  here 
become  something  definite.  Truly,  as 
though  for  a  long  time  he  had  been 
furtively  cultivating  such  a  thing,  there 
was  almost  a  dry,  medieval  smack  about 
liim.  And  when  I  pleasantly  assured 
liim  of  this,  and  saw  him  immediately 
blush  from  satisfaction,  then  I  appre- 
ciated the  astonishing  extent  of  his  queer 
predilection.  That  he  was  flattered  to 
have  me  find  in  him  this  pervading  me- 
dieval flavor  argued  for  some  quite  em- 
phatic predisposing  impulse.  Flinting  at 
this,  I  drew  from  him  a  little  enigmatic 
smile  of  real  artistic  quality,  so  admirably 
suggestive  was  it  of  something  obsolete. 
And  finally,  with  the  glance  of  one  who 
has  decided  to  reward  rare  appreciation, 
he  began  to  tell  me,  by  way  of  answering 
my  hint  with  indirection,  the  story  of 
the  noble  famiV  of  Beaupertuys. 

One  afternoon,  not  quite  five  hundred 
years  ago,  a  pretty  milliner  went  out  to 
take  a  walk  in  Paris,  with  no  more 
serious  thought  than  of  creating  a  little 
flattering  commotion. 


I  wish  that  I  could  show  her  to  you 
as  she  must  have  been :  with  towering, 
snowy  head-gear  decked  with  floating 
veils;  with  tight  and  trailing  gown, 
powdered  with  curious  devices;  with 
tiny,  tantalizing,  pointed,  curled  -  up 
shoes;  with  a  brave  bogus  jewel  strung 
across  her  forehead, — with  all  the  count- 
less little  odd  touches,  such  as  those 
that  would  have  made  up,  for  you,  her 
charming  strangeness.  I  am  sure  she 
herself  looked  wonderfully  neat  and 
sweet  and  amiable;  that  she  went  ever  so 
discreetly,  but  all  the  more  dangerously 
on  that  account ;  that  she  distracted  notice 
from  any  small  shabbiness  of  her  appur- 
tenances just  with  an  air,  an  indefinable 
efl^ective  air — an  inimitable,  thoroughly 
Parisian  air.  I  am  convinced  that  as 
she  trod  the  narrow  cobbly  street,  behind 
their  leaded  window-panes  shopkeepers' 
wives  turned  up  their  noses;  apprentices 
leaned  perilously  from  rickety  casements, 
scufiling  for  a  vantage-point ;  roguish 
tradesmen  came  sneaking  to  dingy  door- 
ways, wreathed  in  experimental  smirks; 
pedestrian  priests  pulled  up  agape,  jolted 
violently  from  their  proper  meditations; 
even  the  gutter  dogs  paused  in  their 
rubbish-scratching  and  gently  and  dis- 
creetly wagged  their  tails.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  she  was  capable  of  inciting 
all  this  agitation;  for  if  she  were  not, 
then  I  should  have  no  more  to  say. 

ISTot  quite  five  hundred  years  ago  a 
pretty  milliner  walked  out  in  Paris ! 
A  trivial  performance?  On  the  contrary, 
almost  anything  might  have  resulted  from 
it.  Anything!  The  noble  family  of 
Beaupertuys  was  founded  on  it!- 

Well,  this  pretty,  agitating  milliner 
tripped  through  the  streets,  up  and  down 
at  random,  glancing,  staring,  shrugging, 
smiling  to  herself,  having  no  more  than 
a  woman's  pleasant,  harmless  time.  She 
looked  intently  at  other  women's  fashions 
and  secretly  made  little  faces  over  them; 
she  pretended  not  to  look  at  inlaid  steel 
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on  horseback,  but  nevertheless  saw  it  all 
very  well.  She  hovered  before  shops, 
priced  some  gay  pastry  and  a  pair  of 
pinchbeck  earrings,  fingered  a  length  of 
damask  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  a 
duchess,  smiled  into  three  mirrors  and  a 
breastplate,  stared  at  the  Epistolce  Fa- 
miliares  of  Messire  Petrarca,  upside 
down,  and  snubbed  the  bookseller's  daugh- 
ter. She  tiptoed  —  good  girl  —  into  a 
church,  dim,  cool,  and  fragrant,  bowed 
low  toward  the  golden  murk  of  the  light- 
ed chancel,  crossed  herself  a  score  of 
times,  and  accepted  a  drop  of  holy  water 
from  a  tall,  shadowy  worshipper,  who 
tried  to  squeeze  her  hand.  She  came  out 
tossing  her  head,  threw  a  penny  upon 
the  steps  for  the  cripples  to  fight  for, 
gazed  and  sighed  at  a  gold  necklace  on 
a  stout  neck,  left  the  shops  behind,  start- 
ed to  cut  through  an  alley  to  get  to  more, 
and  in  the  alley  came  face  to  face  with 
a  jolly  -  cheeked,  green  -  legged  student. 
The  student  stopped,  stared,  whistled, 
looked  all  around,  looked  frightened, 
looked  resolute,  advanced  with  a  rush, 
and  kissed  her.    She  slapped  his  face. 

A  stranger,  who  had  been  following 
with  suspicious  stealth  at  a  distance — was 
it  the  shadowy  hand-squeezer  from  the 
church? — came  galloping  down  the  alley, 
clatter-clatter,  inflamed  with  virtuous  or 
jealous  indignation.  Unable  to  stop  in 
time,  he  careened  into  the  student,  who 
clutched  him  desperately;  consequently 
they  sprawled  together  on  the  ground. 
Then  suddenly,  all  sense  jolted  from  them 
and  mutual  terror  arousing  frenzied 
desperation,  their  comedy  turned  tragic. 
Out  flashed  the  student's  tuck  and  the 
stranger's  dagger  together;  hands  snatch- 
ed at  wrists;  the  dagger  got  loose;  the 
student  squealed,  gave  a  great  flop,  and 
lay  flat,  with  as  little  to  say  for  himself 
as  a  king  at  his  funeral.  The  pretty 
milliner,  clapping  her  hands  to  her  cheeks 
with  a  shuddering  scream,  turned  and 
ran  all  the  way  home. 

But  instantly,  in  the  alley,  as  though 
from  the  chinks  between  the  cobbles, 
sprang  up  a  tangle  of  loose- jawed  ama- 
teurs. They  ringed  the  body  round, 
jostling  and  grunting,  grappling  and 
wheezing;  stale  trimmings  were  torn; 
dogs  yelped  underfoot;  urchins  wriggled 
and  bored  about  among  scuffling  legs. 
All  mouths  went  to  work:  together  they 


made  a  fine  chorus.  "Ha!  Ha!  Hey! 
Heu !  Hi !  Ho !  Fetch  a  priest ! 
Fetch  water !  Fetch  a  sheet !  Fetch  a 
feather!  Who  is  he?  Aha,  these  stu- 
dents! Aie,  my  skirt,  villain!  My  eye, 
madame,  my  eye!  I  saw  it  from  a  win- 
dow! I  was  standing  just  yonder!  It 
was  this  way !  No,  it  was  this  way !  No ! 
Yes !  Ah,  poor  young  man !  Ah,  poor, 
pretty  chick !  AVhat  did  she  do  then  ? 
Her  husband,  was  it,  the  wretch?  Alas! 
Alas !  Pick  him  up  !  Let  him  be !  Pah ! 
Pui!  Puh!  Air!  Air!  Air!  Thieves! 
Thieves !   My  purse  is  gone !"   And  so  on. 

At  length,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  they 
were  reduced  to  a  resemblance  of  order. 
The  noisiest  veiled  themselves  into  com- 
mand;  they  ripped  a  shutter  from  a  win-^ 
dow  and  stretched  the  student  on  it. 
Seized  with  a  contagion  of  officious  senti- 
ment, they  set  out,  a  clacking  torrent, 
floating  the  shutter  shoulder-high,  to  hale 
the  victim  home — wherever  that  might  be. 

In  the  exciting  novelty  of  their  per- 
formance they  were  inclined  to  slight 
their  object;  emotion  superseded  reason; 
they  made  a  pageant  of  the  business. 
They  marched  from  street  to  street, 
crossed  bridges,  paraded  through  church 
porches,  gaining  and  welcoming  recruits, 
arousing  everywhere  unbounded  admira- 
tion. Orators  among  them  declaimed  the 
story  of  the  tragedy,  which  grew  on  glib 
tongues  till  it  had  become  an  amazing 
epic  on  a  martyrdom  for  love — the  stu- 
dent himself  would  have  been  dazzled 
by  it.  The  shutter-carriers  were  fre- 
quently relieved  by  newcomers,  eager  for 
the  honor.  The  tired  ex-bearers  lagged, 
and  drifted  for  refreshment  into  wine- 
shops on  the  line  of  march.  The  com- 
plexion of  the  accompanying  crowd  began 
to  change :  some  became  footsore  or 
satiated  with  excitement,  and  ambled 
back;  others  remembered  errands  and 
posted  off  about  them;  more  began  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  being  too  closely 
identified  with  crime  and  fled  from  it. 
Finally,  in  a  diminutive,  dirty  square, 
embellished  with  a  greasy  gallows,  the 
depleted  escort,  lacking  directions,  set 
down  their  burden.  And  there,  all  at 
once,  they  discovered  that  whoever  had 
set  out  with  it,  they  at  least  were  all 
disinterested  strangers  to  the  body. 

While  they  were  standing  around  it, 
looking  at  it  with  sheepish  disfavor,  as 
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though  it  had  the  joke  on  them,  a  new- 
comer appeared.  He  came  rigged  out 
with  a  neat  little  hat,  like  a  sugar-loaf, 
with  puffed,  patched  sleeves,  with  one  leg 
violet  and  one  cerulean,  and  wine-spots 
down  his  vest.  He  stopped  short,  cocked 
a  keen  eye,  sank  into  contemplation, 
winked  rapidly,  as  one  who  considers: 
"  Here  is  a  lucky  throw !  What  should 
there  be  in  it  for  me?"  Finding  the  an- 
swer somewhere,  he  became  spry,  bustling, 
direct,  competent,  —  Messire  Deus  ex 
Machina  himself.  Pick  him  up,"  said 
he,  like  a  man  who  knows  his  mind — 
which  awed  the  bewildered  mourners. 
^'  Up,  up !  With  a  devil,  up !  Forward ! 
To  the  College  of  Prelles !" 

They  arrived  finally  before  the  College 
of  Prelles — a  shabby  and  mousy  old  rattle- 
trap, infested,  as  every  one  used  to  know, 
by  a  species  of  student  than  which  there 
was  none  more  improvident,  cheerful, 
convivial,  naughty,  knowing,  quick-witted, 
quick-tempered,  devilish,  and  dangerous 
in  all  the  High  Quarter  of  Paris.  When 
the  cortege  came  limping  along,  these 
hopeful  youths  were  inside  in  large  num- 
bers, sitting  on  bunches  of  straw  and 
listening  with  one  ear  to  their  masters, 
who  were  telling  them  how  to  get  on  in 
the  world  by  deciphering  constellations 
and  retaining  in  mind  the  rigmaroles  of 
Aristotle.  But,  holy  Rocamadour !  When 
they  looked  through  the  windows  and  saw 
their  truant  mate — for  such,  indeed,  he 
was — stretched  on  a  shutter,  all  dabbled 
and  still,  they  gushed  out  into  the  street 
wuth  so  ferocious  a  mien  that  the  mourn- 
ers let  go  their  burden  in  mid-air,  took 
to  their  heels,  and  fled  all  ways,  scream- 
ing denials  of  complicity.  One  alone 
stayed — he  of  the  vivid  legs — and  re- 
ceived the  charge  in  a  well-chosen  pose. 

This  capable  person,  about  whom  the 
students  swarmed  with  half-drawn  tucks 
as  though  they  would  carve  and  eat  him 
up  for  a  penny,  calmed  all  with  a  look 
of  vast  intelligence,  assumed  a  confiden- 
tial and  important  air,  lifted  his  eye- 
brows, tapped  his  nose,  and  said : 

"  A  goldsmith's  clerk,  Odet  Gossouyn 
by  name,  has  done  this  deed."  Saying 
which,  while  every  one  was  telling  every 
one  else  and  trying  to  peek  at  the  body, 
he  disappeared,  without  any  one  seeing 
him  do  so. 

As  for  the  students,  they  paid  very 
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little  attention  to  that,  but  began  running 
about,  in  doors  and  out,  scurrying,  clus- 
tering, separating,  scrambling  together  in 
wriggling  masses,  like  a  principality  of 
ants  stirred  up  with  a  stick.  They  dis- 
missed their  masters,  shut  up  their  col- 
lege, got  clubs,  flails,  cart  poles,  and  table 
legs,  and  set  out  for  the  University 
Church  of  the  Matelins,  bearing  their 
stark  companion  ahead  on  his  shutter. 
"  Haro !  Haro  I"  they  bawled,  and  flour- 
ished their  weapons  about  in  a  way  to 
give  chills  to  a  Charlemagne.  They 
came  into  the  church,  set  do^vn  the  shut- 
ter in  the  nave,  and  stuck  it  full  of  light- 
ed candles.  This  done,  they  scuffled  out 
into  the  street,  found  themselves  two 
hundred  strong,  chose  their  captains,  and 
formed  their  van,  battle,  and  rear.  Then, 
licking  their  lips,  they  marched  off  for 
the  Goldsmiths'  Quarter. 

There,  appearing  without  the  shortest 
warning,  they  rolled  across  the  Little 
Bridge  with  a  sudden  thunder  of  feet 
and  voices,  and  came  raging  into  the  nar- 
row gully  of  goldsmiths'  shops.  In  less 
time  than  it  takes  a  dog  to  snap  up  a  fly, 
that  place  was  racked  with  a  hideous 
clamor:  of  crashing  and  splintering, 
screaming  and  howling — a  battalion  of 
mothy,  mangy  Visigoths  let  loose  could 
not  have  done  more.  "  Vindicta !  Vin- 
dicta !"  bellowed  the  students  of  Prelles, 
hitting  heads  right  and  left,  tearing 
clothes,  smashing  windows  and  doors,  and 
throwing  the  bedding  and  furniture  into 
the  street.  Through  a  fog  of  feathers 
they  chased  the  pale  artisans  around  and 
about  and  up  to  their  roofs,  and  every 
one  was  a  possible  Odet  Gossouyn.  A 
sacked  town  would  have  looked  more  tidy 
and  tranquil. 

Meanwhile  some  one  had  carried  the 
news  to  the  sergeants  of  the  police.  These 
doughty  watchdogs  put  down  their  quart 
pots  and  cards  in  disgust,  braced  on  their 
steel  sallads  and  pectorals,  and  came 
clanking  out,  a  brave  and  shining  sight, 
with  the  Ship  of  the  City  emblazoned 
across  their  chests  to  reassure  all  honest 
men.  "  The  police !"  yelled  students  in 
windows,  at  the  first  blink  of  the  helmets, 
and  all  left  off  wrecking  to  welcome  them. 

Then,  from  casements,  roof-gutters, 
and  alley-mouths  came  whistling  bricks 
and  crocks  to  crash  on  head-pieces  and 
shoulder-plates.    The  police  huddled,  lost 
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their  heads,  and  rushed  in  for  blood; 
steel  bills  flicked  into  doorways  and  some 
came  out  red.  At  that  a  student,  wheez- 
ing with  rage,  got  away  and  off  at  top 
speed  for  the  University  Quarter. 

Gasping,  he  came  among  the  polyglot 
colleges  with  a  scant  mouthful  of  Latin : 
"  Prelles  is  beset  in  the  goldsmiths' 
street !  Two  are  dead  at  the  hands  of  the 
sergeants!  Out!  Out!  Spread  the 
word!    Gather  in  Maubert  Square!" 

The  University,  knowing  its  ancient 
rights,  woke  up  like  a  tiger  whose  tail 
has  been  tied  in  a  knot.  Some  ran  to 
the  farthest  colleges  on  the  Heights, 
sticking  their  heads  into  wine-shops  and 
stews  as  they  went,  beating  up  stragglers 
from  wisdom.  Some  roused  the  Picardy 
Nation  and  some  the  German;  others  the 
Normandy  Nation,  and  more  the  Italians 
and  Spaniards.  The  shabby  College  of 
Montagut  came  to  the  rendezvous  first, 
in  frenzied  state,  with  their  grimy  banner 
in  front,  which  promised  a  bad  time  for 
some  one.  The  College  of  Eons  Enfants 
had  raided  a  butcher's  stall  on  the  way, 
and  they  marched  to  the  stirring  music 
of  cleavers  and  marrow-bones.  Came 
tramping  the  colleges  of  Mignon,  of 
Maistre  Gervais,  of  Cambray,  of  Den- 
nem.arche,  of  Laon,  of  Ave  Maria,  and 
two  or  three  dozen  more.  They  all  pack- 
ed themselves  into  Maubert  Square,  till 
they  strained  and  cracked  its  surrounding 
houses  and  cloisters;  the  hot  air  quivered 
above  like  the  breath  of  a  furnace,  and 
the  shouts  blew  the  weathercocks  every 
which  way.  At  last  they  set  out  by  five 
streets  for  the  battle.  And  presently  the 
Poor  Capettes  of  Montagut  came  on  the 
fleeing  and  battered  students  of  Prelles, 
hard  pressed  by  the  police.  "Ah-h-h!" 
cried  the  Montaguts,  at  this  villainous, 
illegitimate  sight,  and  charged,  bending 
their  banner  and  shouting  commands  in 
the  language  of  Julius  Caesar.  To  be 
brief,  in  half  an  hour  all  the  police  in 
Paris  were  out,  the  fighting  rolled  along 
both  sides  of  the  river,  countless  thieves 
were  loose  and  doing  good  business  every- 
where, and  some  one  chancing  to  think 
of  the  Jews,  the  Ghetto  was  safely  sacked 
with  great  profit. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  there  was  in 
the  city,  as  it  hajjpened,  a  good  part  of 
the  best  nobility  of  France,  not  to  men- 
tion Bourgoigne,  drawn  there  by  some 


contortions  of  politics  in  Savoy,  Lor- 
rayne,  and  such  extraneous  places,  and 
waiting  for  his  Majesty  the  King,  who 
was  coming  presently  from  Plessis-les- 
Tours  to  tickle  every  one's  ear  with  a 
whisper.  Among  these  high  gentlemen 
was  the  old  Duke  of  Bourbon,  v/ho 
chanced  just  then  to  be  sitting  in  his 
hotel,  making  wet  rings  on  a  table  and 
listening  disconsolately  to  a  traveller 
from  marvellous  parts  who  discoursed,  of 
the  Gay  Knowledge  obtaining  among  the 
enchanted  ladies  of  inaccessible  Ala- 
monde.  WTiile  so,  word  was  brought  to 
the  Duke  that  all  the  rabble  of  Paris 
were,  as  it  seemed,  belaboring  one  an- 
other. At  that  he  pricked  up  his  ears 
like  an  old  destrier,  was  pleased,  called 
for  a  palfrey,  and  rode  out  with  his 
friends  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 

Riding  through  that  water  -  rimmed 
quarter- called  the  Isle  of  the  City — where, 
as  you  know,  were  the  noble  hotels,  the 
palaces,  and  the  richest  churches — the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  came  to  the  fringe  of 
the  mob,  which  had  been  pushed  back- 
ward, across  the  bridges,  into  these  streets 
of  the  aristocracy.  The  road  was  blocked 
by  the  curious  and  disabled — ^tattered, 
sweaty,  bloody,  and  soiled;  and  over  the 
heads  came  drifting  the  din  of  distant 
conflict.  Into  this  press  squeezed  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  his  grooms  crying 
"Way!  Way!"  and  beating  valiantly 
with  their  reins  people  who  could  not 
move.  But^  as  luck  would  have  it,  just 
when  they  were  all  finely  wedged  fast, 
and  able  to  go  neither  forward  nor  back, 
a  young  man  overhead  in  a  window  of 
the  Hotel  Bourgoigne  saw  some  usurer 
or  other  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and — 
thinking  to  clear  up  his  debts  in  a  min- 
ute— aimed  a  water- jug  at  him.  The  jug 
missed  the  usurer  by  a  mile  or  less,  broke 
on  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and 
knocked  him  upside  down  under  his 
horse.  "  Treason !"  yelled  all  the  Bour- 
bons, looking  up  at  the  Hotel  Bourgoigne 
in  terror.  They  scooped  up  their  Duke, 
clawed  a  way  out,  and  presently  brought 
him  home  at  a  gallop, — he  lolling  and 
wobbling  all  over  his  horse,  and  not  know- 
ing whether  he  was  in  a  saddle  or  under 
a  table.  Immediately  all  his  hotel  knew 
that  the  Duke  of  Bourgoigne  had  tried 
to  murder  their  Duke  of  Bourbon. 

Consequently,  without  so  much  as  stop- 
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ping  to  part  their  hair,  all  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon's  young  men  put  on  steel  shirts 
under  their  clothes,  and  prowled  out,  in 
twos  and  threes,  to  stalk  Bourguignons. 
Whenever  they  found  one,  gaping  about 
with  no  more  thought  of  danger  than  a 
homely  old  lady  in  church,  they  fell  upon 
him,  with  a  howl  of  "  Treason !"  and 
trimmed  and  minced  him  famously.  The 
Duke  of  Bourgoigne,  coming  grandly 
home  from  viewing  the  riot,  was  informed 
that  his  people  were  being  cut  up  right 
and  left  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon. 

You  may  believe  that  this  stout,  black, 
blazing  old  town-burner  was  not  long  in 
saying  something.  "  Ha !  Body  and 
Blood!  Trumpets!  Arms!  Horses! 
Bring  me  my  German  harness!  Death! 
Death!"  Little  pink  pages  came  bound- 
ing, like  misemployed  cupids,  and  clapped 
on  his  panoply:  padding  and  gouchets, 
steel  skirts  and  body-plates,  pauldrons 
and  brassards,  and  gantlets  and  helmet 
■ — in  which  they  locked  up  his  glaring  old 
face  like  a  piece  of  red  beef  in  a  meat- 
safe.  Down  in  the  courtyard  they  hoisted 
him  into  an  ivory  saddle,  and  after  him 
all  his  men,  whose  lances  stuck  up  like 
a  forest.  Out  they  poured  into  the 
street,  shouting :  "  Hau  !  Hau  !  Havoc 
on  Bourbon!"  and  made  for  the  ene- 
my's hotel. 

But  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  up  and  about 
again,  with  a  towel  around  his  head, 
got  wind  of  all  this.  Eirmly  believing  the 
whole  affair  to  be  of  the  other's  con- 
triving, he  stirred  his  old  stumps,  called 
out  his  soldiers  and  gentlemen,  and  bor- 
rowed handfuls  of  men-at-arms  right  and 
left.  Midway  in  Glaitigny  Street — whose 
windows  were  choked  with  those  scream- 
ing young  ladies  for  whom  Glaitigny 
Street  used  to  be  famous — the  two  parties 
met  in  a  terrible  splinter  of  lances. 

Pretty  deeds  were  done  there  without 
elbow  -  room :  a  young  demoiseau  of 
Navarre,  shouting  "  Bigorre !"  got  three 
ruffians  at  once  on  one  spear,  which 
astonished  them  beyond  measure;  the 
Duke  of  Bourgoigne,  cavorting  about  with 
an  axe,  popped  somebody's  head  into  a 
third-story  window.  But  as  for  the  Duke 
of  Bourgoigne,  all  of  his  foes  flew  at  him 
for  choice:  his  axe-haft  was  chopped 
through ;  he  was  pounded  all  over  until 
he  rang  like  an  anvil.  Then  he  found 
out  that  he  had  come  to  the  party  with 


only  a  quarter  as  many  guests  as  the 
Bourbons.  Little  wonder  for  that,  for 
by  this  time  every  one  of  importance 
upon  the  Isle  of  the  City  who  had  ever  so 
paltry  a  grudge  against  him  was  there- 
abouts, in  a  fidget  to  worm  into  the 
mellay  and  have  at  him. 

So,  observing  this  and  that,  while  he 
was  dodging  blows,  he  saw  that  if  he 
was  to  get  out  in  one  piece  it  was  time  ^ 
to  be  at  it.  "  Bourgoigne !  Eollow  me !" 
he  cried,  and  with  a  clever  plunge,  broke 
through  his  enemies  and  got  off.  But 
they,  being  warmed  up  and  unwilling 
to  cool  olf  too  quickly,  followed  him 
hard,  raining  blows  on  his  horse's  rump. 
Lie  was  swept  past  his  own  hotel,  up  one 
street,  down  another,  across  the  Nostre 
Dame  Bridge,  through  a  zigzag  of  frowsy 
alleys,  and  out  of  the  Sainct-Germain 
Gate,  which  they  slammed  shut  after 
him.  In  fact,  by  keeping  his  legs  from 
under  him,  they  rushed  the  old  rascal 
clean  out  of  Paris. 

When  they  saw  with  amazement  how 
much  they  had  done,  the  Bourbons  and  all 
their  allies  were  sure  they  had  saved  the 
kingdom  of  Erance  from  some  exquisite 
peril.  They  became  stately,  and  took  on 
the  weighty  manners  of  the  custodians 
of  a  country;  they  sent  otf  to  close  all 
the  gates,  and  manned  the  walls.  Their 
hirelings  grinned  down,  touched  their 
noses,  and  twiddled  their  fingers  at  the 
Duke  of  Bourgoigne,  who  was  sitting  his 
foundered  charger  outside,  half-way  in 
and  half-way  out  of  an  apoplexy. 

But  if  they  thought  he  was  the  one 
to  remain  where  they  put  him,  they  were 
poorly  acquainted  with  him.  "  What ! 
Villainous,  mawkish  traitors!  Shall  they 
shut  the  door  on  me  and  make  faces  at 
a  Duke  of  Bourgoigne,  of  Braibant,  of 
Limbourg,  of  Luxembourg, — at  a  Count 
of  Elandre,  of  Artoiz,  of  Hainaut,  of 
Ilollande,  of  Zeellande,  of  Namur, — at  a 
Marquis  of  the  Holy  Empire  and  What- 
not ?  Ha !  By  the  cowardly  bowels  of 
their  patron,  Messire  Judas  Iscariot, 
not  they!" 

What  then?  He  pounded  off  to  the 
next  gate,  and  got  to  it  before  they  could 
close  it.  There  he  spoiled  the  wall  of 
four  cannon,  with  enough  powder  and 
shot  to  blow  up  a  palace,  and  dragged 
them  out  into  the  lanes  of  the  faubourg, 
where  he  planted  them.    He  routed  out 
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all  tlie  poor,  pinched,  cringing  people 
who  lived  under  the  walls,  and  set  them 
to  throwing  up  redoubts,  scarps,  and 
bastions,  under  pain  of  getting  what  they 
were  always  being  threatened  with  by 
some  one.  The  city's  parapets  were  by 
this  time  black  with  spectators,  many  of 
whom,  seeing  in  these  sinister  prepara- 
tions a  good  reason  why  it  would  be 
healthier  outside  the  city  than  in  it,  be- 
gan slipping  down  the  face  of  the  wall 
like  water  over  a  dam.  About  five  thou- 
sand wan  persons  came  out  of  Paris  and 
stood  over  behind  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
goigne's  artillery  in  meek  attitudes.  His 
camp,  to  tell  the  truth,  began  to  look 
from  a  distance  like  the  populous  pur- 
lieu of  a  beleaguered  city.  At  any 
rate,  the  Bourbons  and  their  friends 
stopped  grinning. 

But  the  Duke  of  Bourgoigne  had 
scarcely  begun  as  yet.  "  I  know  what 
rusty  old  fox  has  put  them  up  to  this," 
says  he,  chewing  his  fingers.  "  But  I 
am  not  so  easily  gobbled  down  as  a  straw- 
berry tart.  Hennequin !  Salomon !  Auf- 
f roi !  Bide  for  Bourgoigne ;  rouse  all  my 
castles;  fetch  me  my  army!  Estienne! 
Godefroi!  Guilhem!  Ofi  for  England, 
sail  or  swim;  show  this  ring  to  Eduart; 
look  wise,  wink  and  beckon.  Are  you 
gone?  Good!  Now,  then,  let  us  have  a 
proper  salvo !" 

The  Bourguignons,  among  whom  was 
a  ghostly,  sheet-wound  Arabian  skilled  in 
artillery  practice,  got  to  work  with  the 
cannon  and  fired  all  four  at  the  walls, 
bursting  no  more  than  one.  The  first 
shot  went  nowhere — that  is,  it  was  never 
heard  from.  The  second  ploughed  up  the 
lane  and  splashed  into  the  fosse,  disturb- 
ing the  ducks.  The  third  took  off  the 
weather-vane  on  the  steeple  of  Nostre 
Dame.  The  fourth  went  through  a 
stained-glass  window  and  smashed  five 
pretty  pillars  in  the  church  of  Sainct- 
Pierre-au-Beufs,  just  as  those  inside  were 
sweetly  singing: 

"  Mater,  era  Filiura 
Ut  post  hoc  exitium 
Nobis  donet  gadium 
Beatorum  omnium!" 

Every  one  inside  rushed  out  on  the 
porch,  expecting  to  find  Gabriel  there. 
When  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  was  at 
home,  learned  what  the  matter  was,  he 


broke  his  desk  in  two,  frightened  the  cat 
up  the  chimney,  ordered  all  the  churches 
closed,  declared  an  interdict,  and  sent  off 
to  the  Pope  for  the  excommunication  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourgoigne.  As  for  that 
great  man,  he  was  stalking  magnificently 
among  his  cannon,  when  a  garlicky,  bow- 
legged  stranger,  all  in  fluted  steel,  pock- 
marked, broken-nosed,  and  lacking  an 
eye,  appeared  at  his  elbow. 

"  Honored  sir,"  said  this  one,  "  behold 
an  accomplished  condottiere,  late  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  who  has  in  Paris  a 
hundred  lanciotti,  in  good  armor,  free 
from  all  prejudice.  You  need  them.  I 
offer  them.    What  am  I  bid?" 

"  Eifty  crowns  a  day,"  said  the  Duke 
— a  famous  business  man  in  such  traf- 
ficking. 

"  O  Dio !  Then  I  must  go  to  Bour- 
bon !" 

"  Eifty  crowns." 

^^Oh!" 

"  Fifty." 

"  Oh — well,  well.  What  shall  we  be- 
gin with?" 

"  First,  as  you  are  inside,  to  the  Hotel 
Bourbon.   Pull  it  down." 

"  Corpo  di  sangue  e  sanguinaccio ! 
Noble  patron,  consider  it  pulled  down." 

In  an  hour  this  is  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  Paris :  The  Duke  of  Bourgoigne, 
having  sent  home  for  one  army  and  to 
England  for  another,  was  throwing  stone 
cannon-balls  into  the  city.  The  Duke  of 
Bourbon  was  on  the  walls,  throwing 
cannon-balls  out  into  the  faubourg.  The 
Italian  condottieri,  faithfully  striving  to 
earn  their  pay,  were  pulling  down  a 
hotel,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  the 
w^rong  hotel — it  was  a  neat  little  hotel 
which  belonged  to  the  King.  The  Uni- 
versity and  the  police,  in  a  drizzle  of 
dust  and  plaster  from  wrecked  houses, 
were  reeling  and  gasping  out  the  end  of 
their  riot.  So  there  was  lurid,  raucous 
war  afoot  inside  and  out,  between  city 
and  schools,  dukes  and  foreign  nations; 
an  interdict  was  in  being  and  an  excom- 
munication toward.  .  .  .  As  for  the  green- 
legged  student  stretched  out  on  his  shut- 
ter, all  his  candles  had  guttered  out,  and 
the  nave  where  he  lay  was  dark  and 
lonely  and  cold  for  some  strange  old 
woman  who  knelt  near  by  and  wept  be- 
cause he  was  young.  And  as  for  the 
pretty  milliner,  she  was  in  bed,  with  a 
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wet  handkerchief  and  a  red  nose,  bemoan- 
ing her  fatal  beauty. 

It  was  just  at  this  point  that  the  King 
arrived  in  Paris,  and  it  was  high  time. 

He  came  in  an  old  drab  cloak,  on  a 
gentle,  lop-eared  mule,  with  his  barber, 
his  provost,  his  Moorish  astrologer,  a 
bishop  or  two,  and  a  paltry  string  of 
Scotch  archers.  He  slipped  in  modestly 
through  a  quiet  gate,  got  into  his  palace, 
seated  himself  in  a  big  carved  chair  with 
the  air  of  a  meek  old  merchant  arrived 
at  his  shop,  and  began  to  chirp  quietly: 
"  Go  here.  Go  there.  Run  yonder.  Call 
So-and-so.  Eetch  me  Such-and-such." 
All  his  servants,  spies,  and  agents  ran 
unostentatiously  in  and  out  and  all  over 
the  city,  prying,  probing,  judging,  noting. 
And  before  an  active  girl  could  have  told 
three  persons,  all  Paris  knew  that  the 
King  had  come. 

Then,  just  as  a  congregation  of  mice 
who  have  been  frisking  and  bickering 
and  spoiling  everything  stop,  frozen  all 
in  their  tracks,  when  they  see  the  cat  in 
the  doorway,  so  all  Paris  stopped  stock- 
still  between  two  blows,  suddenly  stricken, 
through  fear,  with  common  sense.  The 
Bourbons  and  the  Bourguignons  concluded 
their  din  forthwith,  with  anxious  faces; 
the  colleges  went  hurriedly  back,  with 
what  legs  they  still  had,  to  their  quarter; 
the  police  staggered  off  to  their  towers 
and  chastelets  in  a  serious  frame  of  mind. 
As  to  the  condottieri, — all  at  once  long, 
glittering  rivers  of  franc-archers  began 
to  flow  into  Paris  and  trickle  everywhere ; 
they  came  upon  the  Italians — ^who  had 
half  the  roof  off  the  hotel  by  then — en- 
gulfed them,  trussed  them  up,  and  filled 
a  jail  with  them. 

Then,  all  being  ready,  the  King  called 
or  had  brought  to  the  palace  the  Dukes 
of  Bourgoigne  and  Bourbon,  with  all  their 
dependents,  the  condottiere  captain,  the 
Bishop  of  Paris,  the  heads  of  the  colleges, 
the  captains  of  the  police  and  the  chief 
of  the  goldsmiths'  guild.  There  had  not 
been  so  many  sheepish  faces  herded  to- 
gether in  one  flock  for  many  a  day. 

The  King  sat  curled  up  in  his  chair, 
in  a  hall  hung  with  old  banners,  with  all 
his  sombre  court  behind  him,  and  all 
around  a  wall  of  hequebutters,  whose 
lighted  matches  smelled  villainously  in 
guilty  noses.  In  the  body  of  the  palace 
stood,  still  steaming  from  their  various 


nefarious  employments,  all  the  mice,  at 
whom  the  King  smiled  ever  so  catlike. 

When  all  were  there,  "  Now,"  said  he, 
in  a  small,  dry  voice,  "  we  shall  hear 
first  the  grievances  of  our  cousins  of 
Bourgoigne  and  Bourbon,  and  then  all 
the  rest,  in  the  order  of  their  quality." 

So,  one  after  the  other,  all  had  their 
say,  and  each  aired  his  grievance — ^the 
worst  in  the  world.  When  they  were  all 
done  sawing  the  air  and  crying  their 
wrongs,  said  the  King,  "  Now  I  shall 
tell  you,  one  and  all,  the  truth  of  the 
whole  matter." 

With  which — so  spracldy  and  knowing- 
ly had  his  people  been  at  work — ^he  pro- 
ceeds to  trace  the  whole  business  back 
from  end  to  beginning :  from  the  Italians 
back  to  the  Duke  of  Bourgoigne,  from 
Bourgoigne  back  to  Bourbon,  from  Bour- 
bon back  to  the  young  man  in  the  win- 
dow during  the  riot,  from  the  riot  at 
the  eruption  of  the  University  back  to  the 
killing  of  two  students  by  the  police  in 
the  Goldsmiths'  Quarter,  from  that  back 
to  the  rising  of  the  College  of  Prelles,  and 
from  that  back  to  the  knifing  of  a  green- 
legged  student  in  an  alley  by  one  Odet 
Gossouyn,  so  called,  a  goldsmith's  clerk. 

"  So,  my  children,"  said  the  King, 
"  this  teaches  us  to  maintain  a  mental 
equilibrium,  or,  as  Messire  Q.  Publius 
Fracassus,  of  Rome,  has  it  somewhere  in 
his  erudite  cackle :  ^  Sic  stabilitas  mentis 
in  diversis  ventis.' "  Every  one  looked 
as  chopfallen  as  though  he  had  walked 
to  the  palace  asleep  and  waked  up  there 
in  his  nightshirt. 

"  But,"  barks  the  King,  suddenly  sit- 
ting up  and  putting  on  such  a  face  that 
every  one  jumps  about  a  foot  high, 
"however  that  may  be,  I  see  my  city 
of  Paris,  through  your  insanity,  knocked 
about,  broken  in,  assaulted,  ravished,  and 
spoiled — a  prey  to  sobbing,  frenzied  mad- 
men. She  cries,  Haro !  She  holds  up 
piteously  her  broken  belt.  Shall  she  lie 
so  ?  Par  la  Paque-Dieu !  I  will  show 
you,  from  first  to  least,  what  the  price  is 
for  the  violation  of  my  good  town!" 

Every  one  sucked  in  his  breath,  and 
in  the  silence  it  was  easy  enough  to 
hear  the  carpenters  out  in  the  street 
nimbly  knocking  together  some  gallows. 
Then  the  King,  pointing  at  the  Duke 
of  Bourgoigne  a  long,  quivering  finger- 
nail, resumed: 
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"As  for  you,  I  know  all  your  tricks; 
get  you  to  the  devil  out  of  my  coun- 
try with  all  your  people — except  your 
mustard-faced  Arabian  marksman,  your 
bloody  captain  of  horse,  and  that  young 
green  ape  who  threw  the  jug  from  your 
window.  Are  those  three  here?  Good. 
Take  them  outside,  provost,  and  let  them 
dance  the  high  brangle.  Ha !  Cousin 
of  Bourbon,  with  your  senile  bogglings 
at  mischief!  Off  with  you  to  the  tail 
of  my  kingdom,  and  there  count  the  hairs 
on  your  head  until  I  forget  this  busi- 
ness. But  as  for  your  young,  ambushing, 
treason-bellowing  cutthroats — •  Provost! 
Provost !  Are  you  there  ?  Hang  them, 
and  good  riddance.  Where  is  the  Bishop 
of  Paris  ?  What !  An  interdict  ?  What ! 
You  will  shame  my  city  at  Rome?  Hor- 
rible extravagance  of  passion!  You 
shall  repair  this  day's  damage  to  all  the 
churches  in  Paris  out  of  your  privy 
pocket.  Is  that  the  Italian  yonder?  All, 
mutilated,  mutilating,  palace  -  wrecking 
Hun!  Hang  him.  Are  his  copartners 
in  felony  all  fast?  Hang  them.  Where 
are  the  heads  of  the  University  ?  Silence ! 
Silence !  No  windy  rhetoric  here !  Eif ty 
ringleaders  of  your  colleges  are  taken. 
Eifty  furious  ringleaders  in  devastation! 
Provost!  Hang  them.  Where  are  the 
captains  of  the  police?  Hey,  you  have 
killed  students  against  the  law.  Bad 
servants,  bungling  servants !  I  must  get 
others.  Hang  them.  Wait — the  Jewry 
is  in  this,  too.  Ah,  furtive,  greedy,  curly 
wretches!  Hang  twenty  representative 
Jews.  Now  we  are  drawing  to  the  end 
of  the  tangle.  Where  is  Odet  Gossouyn, 
the  goldsmith's  clerk?  Is  he  seized?  Is 
he  here?    Thrust  him  forward.'' 

Odet  Gossouyn,  the  goldsmith's  clerk, 
was  dragged  forward  on  his  knee-caps. 
Ear  from  being,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, tall  and  shadowy,  or  of  that  im- 
petuous and  jealous  complexion  appro- 
priate in  hand-squeezers  and  brawlers,  he 
was  astonishingly  short  and  stout,  and  no 
farmer's  market-ass  could  have  looked 
more  docile  or  bewildered.    No  matter. 

"  So,"  said  the  King,  "  here  we  are, 
eh,  at  the  beginning?  Secret,  deceptive- 
looking  villain!  Hang  him."  Odet 
Gossouyn  was  whirled  outside  and  draped 
on  a  gallows  before  he  had  time  to  say 
as  much  as  thank  you. 

The  King  sank  back  in  his  chair, 


mopping  his  brow,  and  rested  royally. 
But  some  one  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Sire, 
there  is  still  one  more." 

"  Who  ?"  cried  the  King,  bouncing  up 
again  in  his  seat. 

"  The  milliner,  on  whose  account  the 
student  was  stabbed,  the  College  of 
Prelles  aroused,  the  Goldsmiths'  Quarter 
sacked,  the  police  called  out,  the  Uni- 
versity stirred  up,  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon injured — " 

"  Enough,  enough !"  snapped  the  King. 
"  Why,  all  the  hideous  blame  piles  up  on 
her!  Drag  the  hussy  here.  I  will  make 
this  a  lesson  to  all  the  eye-rolling,  skirt- 
switching  trollops  in  Paris !  Come, 
Come !" 

"  Sire,"  said  the  miraculously  gifted 
provost,  "  this  instant.  I  have  her  at 
the  door." 

Then,  like  a  sunbeam,  through  the 
gloomy  press  of  dismal  hequebutters, 
peaked  courtiers,  and  exhausted  hang- 
men, came  floating  timidly  the  pretty 
milliner  and  knelt  before  the  King. 

Ah,  if  you  could  have  seen  her  as  she 
was — with  her  face,  beneath  its  snowy 
linen  crown  and  drifting  veils,  blanched 
by  fear  and  fine  flour  to  the  radiance  of 
a  lovely,  silvery  moon;  with  her  young 
breast  in  tumult  under  her  tight,  soft- 
colored  gown;  with  her  smooth,  long  fin- 
gers clasped  in  a  little  pink  knot  under 
her  satin  chin !  Adorable  creature !  In- 
toxicating pose!  The  King  glared  down 
at  her. 

"  Ha-rumph !"  said  he,  loudly,  and 
then,  fascinated  by  her  eyelashes — which 
swept  her  cheeks — said,  not  so  loudly: 
"You  are  the — " 

"  Alas !  Sire,"  quoth  she,  and  a  tear, 
a  pearl  of  grief,  exquisitely  ran  down  be- 
side her  little  nose. 

"  Ha-rumph !"  repeated  the  King,  for 
lack  of  other  words,  being  occupied  with 
his  eyes.  In  that  big,  crowded  room  you 
could  have  heard  a  fly  washing  his  face. 

And  then,  little  by  little,  the  King's 
sour  countenance  of  state  broke  up  un- 
willingly into  a  thousand  small  humps 
and  wrinkles.  And  in  the  midst  of  these 
hovered  uncertainly  a  little,  evanescent, 
gaillard  smile. 

"  Oy,"  began  he,  rustily,  in  that  ten- 
derer language  of  the  South,  getting  his 
vocal  machinery  of  gallantry  in  order. 
"  Oy,  Donna."  .  .  . 
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Well,  she  became  Madame  Nicole  de 
Beaupertuys,  if  you  care  to  remember 
who  that  was. 

When  he  had  told  me  everything,  my 
friend  Beaupertuys  of  Paris  softly  arose 
and  went  to  a  little  shrinelike  piece  of 
furniture  against  the  wall,  carved,  paint- 
ed, and  gilded  in  antique  fashion,  its 
decorations  all  tarnished  and  faded  out 
by  age.  Before  it  he  stood  reverently 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  gusty 
sigh,  as  though  of  adoration,  opened  its 
chiselled  doors.  Inside  them  was  a  mar- 
vellously clever  portrait,  very,  very  old — 
so  old  and  clever  that  as  though  from 
another  century  the  face  looked  out 
through  a  fine  film  of  time  and  seemed 
alive.    My  friend  Beaupertuys,  with  an 


expression  of  vast  self-satisfaction,  turned 
and  faced  me,  in  a  certain  pose,  beside 
that  other  face.  The  latter  had,  to  place 
it  indisputably  in  the  past,  the  glimmer- 
ing collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the 
rusty,  historic,  peaked  cap  drawn  down 
in  front,  and  was  surrounded  by  dim 
Lilies  of  France.  But  in  the  nose  or 
eyes  or  mouth,  whether  from  strange  co- 
incidence or  mimicry,  there  was  a  certain 
indescribable  resemblance.  .  .  .  When  I 
said  good  night  I  felt  my  hand-shake  to 
be  much  less  familiar,  my  bow  more 
ceremonious,  my  whole  farewell  more  pro- 
found. I  went  away  gingerly,  on  tiptoe, 
as  it  were, — as  one  who,  enjoying  roy- 
alty's tremendous  condescensions,  with 
humble  gratitude  for  them  steals  smugly 
from  the  Presence. 


Garden  of  the  Rose 

BY  CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING 

T  TEE  soul  is  like  a  garden  fair 

Where  many  pleasant  blossoms  grow; 
But,  though  I  sometimes  enter  there, 
There  is  a  path  I  do  not  know. 

The  way  I  go  to  find  it,  lies 

Through  dewy  beds  of  violet. 
They  mark  the  portals  of  her  eyes 

Where  modesty  and  truth  are  set. 

And  back  of  these  a  hedge  is  placed — 
A  hedge  of  lilies,  tall  and  white; 

These  are  her  maiden  thoughts,  so  chaste 
I  almost  tremble  in  their  sight. 

But  blushing  through  them,  and  above. 
Half-hid,  but  stirring  to  unfold, 

I  spy  the  roses  of  her  love — 

And  so  again  I  grow  more  bold. 

Thus,  half  in  prayer,  I  seek  and  wait 
To  find  the  secret  path  that  goes 

Up  from  the  lily-guarded  gate 
To  her  heart's  garden  of  the  rose. 
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ADEOP  of  human  blood  illustrates 
as  well  as  any  other  substance  the 
illimitable  profundity  of  Nature. 
This  is  not  so  apparent  to  the  eye  of 
sense  as  it  is  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  To 
the  eye  of  sense,  even  when  aided  by  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  a  drop 
of  blood  spreads  itself  out  on  the  glass  slide 
somewhat  as  in  Fig.  1.  There  is  the  color- 
less watery  liquid  of  the  blood  called  the 
plasma,  and  suspended  in  this  plasma 
there  lie  multitudes  of  little  bodies  that 
may  be  divided  roughly  into  three  kinds. 
Most  prominent  are  the  red  hlood-cor- 
puscleSj  little  buttonlike  discs,  of  which 
there  exist  about  5,000,000  to  the  cubic 
millimetre;  then  there  are  the  white 
hlood-corpuscles,  or  leucocytes,  little 
masses  of  protoplasm  that  have  the 
power  to  change  their  shape  and  to 
move  from  place  to  place,  and  that  look 
marvellously  like  the  organism  called 
the  amoeba  that  lives  in  muddy  water; 
and,  finally,  there  are  the  tiny  bodies 
called  hlood-platelets.  All  these  bodies, 
that  to  the  eye  of  sense  are  hardly  more 
than  points,  expand  under  the  eye  of  the 
mind  to  worlds — worlds  of  "  wingy  mys- 
teries and  airy  subtleties "  that  daze  a 
man  to  study,  and  that  are  yet  plain- 
ly of  absolute  importance  to  his  life 
and  welfare. 

Thus,  in  the  colorless  watery  plasma 
of  the  blood  there  exist  numerous  sub- 
stances that  compared  with  their  infin- 
itesimal quantities  are  almost  infinitely 
powerful  for  good  or  evil.  In  demon- 
stration of  this,  one,  only,  out  of  these 
many  interesting  substances  shall  be 
taken  as  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper 
— the  opsonins. 

What,  then,  is  an  opsonin?    The  best 


way  to  define  an  opsonin  is  just  to  prove 
that  there  is  such  a  thing;  for  its  exist- 
ence can  only  be  proved  by  its  properties, 
and  its  properties  will  comprise  the  defi- 
nition. The  little  demonstration  opens 
with  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  or  leu- 
cocytes (Fig.  2).  These  bodies  are  shape- 
less masses  of  protoplasm  that  exist 
to  the  number  of  some  6000  to  8000 
in  every  cubic  millimetre  of  blood.  In 
their  function  they  are  scavengers,  for 
wherever  in  the  body  there  is  an  invasion 
of  certain  kinds  of  microbes,  to  that 
point  flock  these  white  blood-corpuscles 
to  do  battle  with  the  invading  host.  In 
this  contest  the  body  is  a  "  fenced  field 
of  battle  " ;  if  the  white  blood-corpuscles 
can  engulf  the  microbes  faster  than  they 
multiply,  then  there  is  an  end  to  the  mi- 
crobes ;  if  the  contrary  is  true,  then  there 
is  an  end  not  only  to  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles  but  to  that  particular  homo 
sapiens  that  contains  them.  All  this  is 
true  not  only  in  the  body,  but  in  a  test- 
tube;  for  if  a  mixture  of  blood  and  mi- 
crobes be  kept  at  a  blood-heat  for  fifteen 
minutes,  a  microscopic  examination  will 
show  that  the  microbes  have  been  de- 
voured by  the  white  blood-corpuscles  (Fig. 
3).  This  has,  indeed,  been  known  for 
many  a  day,  but  always  coupled  with  a 
certain  assumption.  This  assumption 
was  that  the  "  gobbling "  power  of  the 
white  blood-corpuscles  depended,  to  speak 
naively,  on  their  appetite;  it  seemed 
natural  to  suppose  this.  But  only  yes- 
terday, so  to  speak,  there  has  come 
about  certain  knowledge  that  makes  un- 
tenable this  idea.  We  have  shown  in 
Fig.  3  that  the  white  blood-corpuscles  do 
devour  microbes ;  we  have  now  to  see  why. 
The  following  experiments  are  due  to 
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Fig.  I.— a  Group  of  Cells  from  normal  Human 

1.  Red  blood-corpuscles  in  rouleau  formation 

2.  Red  blood-corpuscles,  surface  view 

3.  Polynuclear  leucocytes,  or  white  blood-corpuscles 

4.  A  group  of  blood-platelets 


Wriff'ht  and  Douglas,  to  whom,  practi- 
cally, the  honor  of  the  discovery  belongs: 
Experiment  1 :  The  white  blood-cor- 
piiscles  separated  from  the  hlood  are 
transferred  to  a  little  salt  solution,  in 
which  they  are  washed  and  washed,  thor- 
oughly and  exhaustively,  until  they  are 
pure  and  wholly  free  from  every 
trace  of  the  blood-plasma  in  which 
they  originally  lay.  When,  now, 
these  washed  white  corpuscles  are 
mixed  with  bacteria — those,  for 
example,  in  (a)  Fig.  4 — and  the 
mixture  is  subsequently  heated  in 
the  incubator  to  a  blood-heat,  a 
microscopic  examination  shows 
that  7iotliing  happens;  the  cor- 
puscles and  the  bacteria  lie  side 
by  side  like  the  lion  and  the  lamb 
(Fig.  5).  This  surprising  result, 
apparently  so  at  variance  with 
what  we  have  said  above,  is  ex- 
plained in  Experiment  2:  If,  now, 
to  the  mixture  of  these  washed 
blood  -  corpuscles  and  microbes 
there  be  added  some  of  the  liquid 
blood-plasma,  something  very  de- 
cidedly happens.  It  is  pictured  in 
Fig.  0;  the  picture  is  similar  to 
Fig.  5,  except  that  the  microbes  are 
all  inside  the  corpuscles;  there  has 
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been  a  process  of  benev- 
olent assimilation  by 
which  they  have  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  corpuscle. 

Therefore,  because  of 
these  experiments  showing 
that  the  presence  of  the 
liquid  plasma  or  serum 
is  necessary,  it  is  plain 
not  only  that  the  white 
blood  -  corpuscles  cannot 
of  themselves  devour  mi- 
crobes, but  that  there 
must  be  something,  some 
substance,  in  the  blood 
liquid  which  does  one  of 
two  things:  (1)  Either  it 
must  stimulate  the  cor- 
puscles to  devour  the  mi- 
crobes, or  (2)  it  must  pre- 
pare the  microbes  so  that 
they  are  fit  to  be  devoured. 

A\'liich  is  the  proper  ex- 
planation appears  in  Ex- 
periment 3 :  If  the  mi- 
crobes be  previously  incubated  with  some 
of  the  serum  and  then  washed  free  of  ev- 
ery trace  of  it,  the  washed  corpuscles  will 
devour  them  with  avidity.  This  some- 
thing in  tl\e  blood  liquid,  then,  acts  not  by 
stimulating  the  corpuscles  to  devour  the 
microbes,  but  by  preparing  the  microbes 
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-Polynuclear  white  Blood-Corpuscles— the 
Scavengers  of  the  Blood 
Magnified  1500  times 
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Fig.  3- — The  larger  bodies  are  white  blood-corpuscles, 
in  the  substance  of  which  may  be  seen  the  dotlike  mi- 
crobes which  have  been  devoured 


to  be  devoured — by  apparently  making 
them  piquant  to  the  corpuscles.  Because 
of  this,  this  substance  has  been  named 
opsonin,  from  opsono,  "  I  prepare  the 
banquet."  Its  definition  is  apparent  in 
its  properties :  An  opsonin  is  a  substance 
occurring  in  the  liquid  blood-plasma  that 
renders  microbes  susceptible  of  being 
taken  up  by  corpuscles. 

The  whole  opsonin  content  of  the  blood 
is  destroyed  by  heating  the  blood  serum 
to  65°  Centigrade.    This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  if  the  microbes  are  incubated 
with  serum  which  has,  previously,  been 
heated  to  such  a  point  the  corpuscles  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.   If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  microbes  be  first  of  all  incu- 
bated with  the  serum  at  the  regular  blood- 
heat  and  then  heated  to  65°,  the  corpus- 
cles will  devour  them.  The  last  two  facts, 
taken  together,  teach  us  not  only  that  an 
opsonin,  since  it  has  a  definite  decompos- 
ing-point,  must  be  a  definite  substance, 
but  that  its  relation  to  microbes  must  be 
one  of  chemical  union.    Erom  the  defini- 
tion of  opsonin  it 
becomes  apparent 
that    the  white 
blood  -  corpuscles 
can   Have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  pro- 
portionate number 
of    microbes  they 
can   devour ;  since 
it   all   depends  on 
the  sauce,  the  cor- 
puscles must  be  an 
indifferent  or  a 
constant  factor. 
This  turns  out  to 


be  a  fact.  So  long  as  the  blood  serum 
of  one  individual  man  be  taken,  and  so 
long  as  the  s-ame  suspension  of  microbes 
be  employed,  it  makes  no  difTerent^e 
whether  the  corpuscles  be  taken  from 
that  m^ui  or  his  neighbor,  or  even  a 
dog;  they  devour  the  same  proportionate 
number  of  microbes. 

Now,  since  a  microbic  infection  in  man 
generally  spells  disease,  since  the  cor- 
puscles are  an  indifferent  factor,  and 
since  for  the  particular  diseases  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned  the  sole  de- 
fence in  the  body  lies  in  its  opsonin,  the 
discovery  of  such  a  substance  has  a  cap- 
ital practical  importance  that  altogether 
transcends  its  intellectual  interest.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  have  been  so  care- 
ful to  describe  these  experiments,  in  order 
to  secure  for  the  reader  some  real  com- 
prehension of  the  validity  of  the  work. 
The  immensely  important  question,  then, 
is,  what  has  an  opsonin  to  do  with  the 
contraction  or  the  cure  of  disease?" 

On  proceeding  farther  into  the  subject 
the  next  important  facts  appear  in  these : 
First,  the  opsonic  content  in  any  one  nor- 
mal man  does  not  vary  much  from  day  to 
day  or  during  the  day;  next,  the  opsonin 
withdrawn  from  the  body  in  the  blood 
retains  its  activity  practically  unimpaired 
for  days;  and,  finally,  the  opsonic  activity 
for  any  one  kind  of  microbe  in  all  nor- 
mal healthy  jnen  is  approximately  the 
same.  These  facts,  taken  together,  permit 
the  investigator  to  determine  whether  a 
man  has,  or  has  not,  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  opsonin  in  him  for  the  combating 
of  disease.  This  is  done  by  finding  the 
opsonic  indeXj  the  heart-centre  of  the  op- 
sonin philosophy. 

It  is  desired  to  measure  the  quantity 
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,— Various  Forms  of  Microbes 

Microbes  in  groups;  Staphylococci 
Microbes  in  chains;  Streptococci 
Microbes,  as  rods;  bacilli 
Magnified  about  looo  times 
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Fig.  5. — Red  and  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  Staphy- 
lococci, all  stained  with  a  blue  dye.  Note  that  all  the 
Staphylococci  are  outside  the  white  corpuscles  This  is 
because  the  microbes  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  op- 
sonins.   Magnified  about  1000  times 

of  opsonin  present  in  the  blood  of  a  man 
who  is  ill  with  a  specific  disease,  let  us 
say  that  disease  which  so  afflicted  the 
mail  from  the  land  of  ITz — boils.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  investigator  first 
mixes  his  own  normal  plasma  with  equal 
quantities  of  washed  white  corpuscles 
and  an  emulsion  of  living  microbes  of  the 
species  called  Staphylococcus  pyogenes, 
the  specific  cause  of  boils.  Subsequent 
observation  under  the  microscope  shows 
him  that  under  the  influence  of  his  nor- 
mal plasma  many  of  the  microbes  lie  en- 
gulfed in  the  white  corpuscles. 

The  number  of  microbes  engulfed  by, 
say,  fifty  corpuscles  is  counted.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  number  is  400;  then  the 
average  number  of  microbes  devoured  by 
one  cori^uscle  of  normal  blood  is  ^-^^ ,  or 
8.  A  precisely  similar  determination  is 
now  made  with  the  patient's  blood,  and 
this  very,  very  important  fact  drops  out 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  average  number  of  mi- 
crobes devoured  per  corpuscle  under  the 
influence  of  his  opsonin  is  less  than  that 
of  the  normal  man.  It  is,  let  us  say,  four. 
The  two  figures  4  and  8  thus  constitute 
a  comparison  between  the  quantity  of 
protective  opsonin  in  the  blood  of  a  dis- 
eased person  who  is  suffering  from  a 
Staphylococcus  infection — namely,  boils 
— and  the  blood  of  a  normal  man.  In  this 
specific  example  the  ratio  is  4:8  or  0.5:1. 
When,  then,  it  is  said  that  a  man  has  an 
opsonic  index  of  0.5  to  Staphylococcus  it 
means  that  his  blood  has  but  half  the 
quantity  of  opsonin  essential  for  com- 
bating a  Staphylococcic  infection.  More- 
over, it  seems  not  at  all  improbable,  in 


fact  very  probable,  that  this  deficiency  is 
antecedent  to  the  infection,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  makes  the  infection  possi- 
ble. The  opsonic  index  is  a  numerical 
estimation  of  the  fighting  strength  of 
the  body. 

There  now  remains  another  important 
question:  Is  there  one  opsonin  only,  or 
more  than  one?  It  is  easily  possible  to 
answer  this  by  determining  this  opsonic 
index.  Thus,  with  the  patient  considered 
above,  while  his  opsonic  index  towards 
the  Staphylococcus  microbe  is  only  0.5, 
towards  the  microbe  called  Bacillus  tu- 
herculosis  his  index  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  investigator.  Again, 
with  a  girl  suffering  from  localized  tu- 
berculosis— say  facial  lupus  or  tubercular 
sores  on  the  hand — while  her  opsonic  in- 
dex towards  Bacillus  iiiherculosis  is  only 
0.2,  towards  the  Staphylococcus  microbe  it 
is  as  high  as  that  of  other  people.  There 
is  more  than  one  opsonin,  then,  and  each 
disease  which  is  combated  in  the  body  by 
opsonins  has  it  own  specific  one.  For 
this  reason  the  title  of  this  paper  has 
been  pluralized  into  opsonitis.  Again, 
are  there  opsonins  for  all  diseases,  for 
"  all  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of 
blood  ?  By  no  means ;  for  certain  dis- 
eases the  body  rests  upon  wholly  different 
means  of  protection — say  the  antitoxins; 
though  it  may  be  said  that  more  and 
more  diseases  are  being  continually 
drawn  into  the  opsonic  fold.  So  far  as 
diseases  caused  by  Staphylococcus  pyo- 
genes are  concerned,  diseases  such  as 
furunculosis,  acne,  and  sycosis,  or  those 
other  disenses  caused  by  Bacillus  tu- 
berculosis, there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  they  stake  their  existence  against 
an  opsonic  combat. 


Fig.  6. — Similar  to  Fig.  5,  except  that  the  microbes  are 
all  ifiside  the  white  corpuscles.  These  microbes  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  coriniscles  because  they  have  been 
acted  upon  by  opsonins     Magnified  about  1000  times 
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The  all-iiiiportaiit  problem  now  pre- 
sents itself:  In  the  case  of  any  unfortu- 
nate person  sulfering  from  these  diseases, 
how  can  this  deficiencj'^  in  a  particular 
opsonin  be  remedied  ? 

This  was  the  great  problem  for  Pro- 
fessor Wright,  and  he  has  apparently 
solved  it  by  the  renascence  of  a  discredit- 
ed method  which,  illuminated  by  his  own 
genius,  now  bids  fair  to  become  one  of 
the  most  valuable  assets  in  medicine.  In 
a  word,  he  inoculates  the  patient  with  an 
appropriate  dose  of  the  dead  micro- 
organisms which  when  alive  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  infective  process ;  for  example, 
dead  Staphylococcus  microbes  to  combat 
boils  and  acne,  dead  pneumococcus  mi- 
crobes to  combat  localized  pneumococcus 
infection,  dead  tuberculosis  microbes  to 
combat  localized  tuberculosis. 

The  reason  for  this  treatment  and  for 
the  phenomena  that  are  afterwards  ob- 
served seems  to  depend  on  two  facts.  Eirst 
is  this,  that  the  opsonin  in  the  blood  will 
unite  with  the  dead  innocuous  microbes 
as  well  as  with  the  living  vicious  ones; 
next,  the  disappearance  of  opsonin, 
through  union  with  the  dead  microbes, 
stimulates  the  body-cells  not  only  to  the 
production  of  more,  but  of  much  more — 
an  excess  of — opsonin.  This  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  general  protective 
methods  of  the  body.  Eor  example,  in 
the  case  of  antitoxin,  the  injection  of 
diphtheria  toxin  into  the  body  of  a  horse 
stimulates  the  horse  not  only  to  produce 
antitoxin  but  an  excess  of  antitoxin, 
so  that  by  progressive  inoculation  the 
amount  of  antitoxin  may  be  built  up  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  horse  will  with- 
stand enormous  doses  of  diphtheria ;  there 
is  therefore  nothing  peculiar  in  this  stim- 
ulating power  of  the  microbe  to  produce 
the  materials  of  its  own  destruction.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  asked,  why  is 
it,  then,  since  the  microbe  is  "hoist  with 
its  own  petard,"  that  it  ever  gets  a  foot- 
hold in  the  body?  The  answer  i's  that  in 
normal  people  such  microbes  do  not  get 
this  foothold,  but  that  in  certain  other 
people  there  is  lacking  a  quality  of  op- 
sonin-producing  power;  then,  too,  when 
the  microbes  do  win  entrance  they  have  a 
way  of  ensconcing  themselves  within  a 
fortalice  of  protective  material,  or  of 
erecting  barricades  of  destroyed  tissue,  so 
that   corpuscles   and   opsonins  together 


h'nd  dilliculty  or  impossibility  in  man- 
handling them. 

In  practice,  the  man  is  inoculated  sub- 
cutaneously  'with  a  standardized  emulsion 
of  dead  microbes ;  thus,  we  read  of  Wright 
inoculating  a  patient  with  2,000,000,000 
dead  Staphylococci,  or  of  one  of  his  stu- 
dents inoculating  another  patient  with 
2,000,000  dead  pneumococci,  and  it  may 
seem  that  it  would  be  quite  an  under- 
taking to  count  so  many.  The  matter, 
however,  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  looks. 
We  have  said  that  normal  blood  contains 
about  5,000,000  red  blood-corpuscles  to 
the  cubic  millimetre;  why  not,  then,  mix 
equal  quantities  of  blood  and  microbes 
and,  under  the  microscope,  count  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  each?  In  every 
cubic  centimetre,  then,  of  his  microbe 
emulsion  the  investigator  knows  the  mi- 
crobic  content. 

The  phenomena  that  follow  the  injec- 
tion are  of  transcendent  interest  and  im- 
portance. Let  the  reader  remember  that 
at  any  day  after  the  injection,  or  any 
minute  of  the  day,  the  investigator, 
with  the  practice  of  an  insignificant 
phlebotomy,  may  determine  the  amount 
of  protective  opsonin  in  the  blood  of  his 
patient.  Now  the  first  effect  of  this  in- 
jection is  to  decrease  the  amount  of  this 
protective  opsonin.  This  is  quite  reason- 
able from  what  has  been  said  above;  the 
dead  microbes  unite  with  the  opsonin  and 
decrease  its  quantity ;  this  period  of  de- 
creased opsonic  activity  is  called  the 
negative  phase.  During  this  period,  how- 
ever, the  body  flies  to  the  rescue  with  the 
production  of  more,  and  much  more;  so 
that  day  after  day  the  opsonic  content 
creeps  up,  until  the  quantity  becomes  not 
only  normal  but  considerably  above  nor- 
mal; this  second  period  is  known  as  the 
phase  of  flow  and  refloiu.  Following  this 
phase  comes  the  phase  of  high  tide,  dur- 
ing which  the  body  maintains  this  abnor- 
mally high  amount  of  opsonin.  Finally, 
there  comes  the  ehh  phase,  during  which 
the  quantity  of  opsonin  progressively  de- 
clines. It  will  pay  the  interested  reader 
to  give  a  careful  scrutiny  to  the  accom- 
panying diagram  illustrative  of  these  fac- 
tors in  the  case  of  one  particular  patient 
(Eig.  7).  Tie  will  there  see  that  the  first 
inoculation  carries  the  opsonic  index 
down  to  0.75  in  one  day,  from  which 
point  and  time  it  rises  to  1.25  on  the  sixth 


Professor  A.  E.  Wright 

The  discoverer  of  opsonins 


day.  This  hicrh  tide  it  maintains  for  two 
days,  when  it  begins  to  ebb.  Between  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  days,  however,  after 
the  index  has  decreased  to  normal,  a  sec- 
ond inoculation  is  given,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  much  slighter  negative  phase, 
and  a  subsequent  rise,  on  the  fourteenth 
day,  of  the  opsonic  index  to  the  extreme 
height  of  1.35. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  method  of 
treatment,  it  is  interesting  to  read  of  a 
case  of  "boils''  reported  by  Wright  and 
Douglas  to  the  Royal  Society. 

"  The  patient  was  a  medical  man  who 
had  suffered  from  boils  almost  continu- 
ously for  four  years,  Tlis  opsonic  index 
was  Of)  to  SffffiJii/lococcus  pyogenes. 
Wright  inoculated  him  with  2,000,000,000 


dead  Staphylococci.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing, there  was  a  diminution  of  the  quan- 
tity of  opsonins.  From  this  point,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  steady  rise  in  opsonic 
power  from  day  to  day,  until  an  index 
of  1.4  was  reached.  While  the  opsonic 
power  was  still  high,  another  inoculation 
was  given,  which  resulted  first  in  a  nega- 
tive phase,  then  a  rapid  increase  to  a 
high  tide  of  opsonic  power  equal  to  twice 
the  normal.  The  clinical  result  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  After  several  weeks 
of  treatment  the  boils  quite  disappeared." 

The  man  was  cured.  For  infections 
due  to  this  specific  microbe,  infections 
such  as  the  hiinn'liating  acne,  etc.,  the 
vast  amount  of  literature  which  has 
flowed  from  the  laboratories  of  Wright, 
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Fig.  7.— Diagram  of  Opsonic  Curve— varying  as  a  result  of  Inoculation 


and  his  stud^its,  and  his  verifying  col- 
leagues, shows  that  it  may  be  said  with  a 
high  degree  of  certainty  that  such  dis- 
eases may  be  cured  by  this  method.  Of 
course,  the  Avord  "  cured  "  is  a  dangerous 
one  in  this  connection,  because  a  suffi- 
cient time  has  not  elapsed  since  the 
initiation  of  this  treatment  to  elimi- 
nate the  possibilities  of  a  relapse.  Then 
again,  to  this  statement  there  must  be 
added  the  words  exceptis  excepiendis,  for 
an  occasional  too  obstinate  case  has 
been  encountered. 

But  for  tuberculosis?  For  localized 
tuberculosis,  whether  of  the  bones  or 
joints  or  skin,  the  method  of  treatment  is 
the  same,  substituting  for  the  Staphylo- 
coccus microbes  an  emulsion  of  the  tritu- 
rated dead  bodies  of  Bacillus  tuberculosis. 
This  statement  recalls  what  has  been  said 
above,  that  Wright's  treatment  is  the 
renascence  of  an  old  discredited  method. 
And  so  it  is,  for  these  triturated  tubercu- 
losis bacilli  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  old  tuberculin  of  Koch,  about  which 
the  world  got  so  excited  some  sixteen 
years  ago. 

Koch's  method  failed,  and  often  pro- 
moted rather  than  checked  the  disease,  be- 
cause, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  requisite 
knowledge  did  not  exist,  it  could  not  be 
intelligently  applied.  For  one  thing,  the 
dose  prescribed  was  enormously  too  great, 
and,  through  the  union  of  the  opsonin 
with  the  dead  tubercular  substance,  terri- 


bly reduced  the  patient's  powers  of  resist- 
ance to  the  living  infection  within  him; 
the  actual  weight  of  tuberculosis  substance 
administered  as  a  dose  under  Wright's 
treatment  is  the  almost  infinitesimal  quan- 
tity of  one  one-thousandth  of  a  milligram ! 
Then,  too,  nothing  was  known  either  about 
opsonins,  the  opsonic  index,  or  the  nega- 
tive phase,  and  it  will  be  plain  to  the 
reader,  to  take  the  most  maleficent  exam- 
ple possible,  that  a  reinoculation  during 
the  negative  phase  would  still  further  in- 
crease the  negative  phase,  and  that  this, 
if  continued,  would  drive  the  body's  re- 
sistance to  zero.  It  is  vitally  important 
in  this  treatment  to  watch  day  by  day 
the  body's  opsonic  index  and  to  reinocu- 
late  in  accordance  with  its  teaching.  As 
a  result  of  the  intelligent  application  of 
this  method,  many  successful  cases  have 
new  been  recorded,  representative  of  al- 
most every  manifestation  of  localized  tu- 
berculosis. Accompanying  this  statement 
there  must  go,  however,  with  still  greater 
emphasis,  exceptis  excepiendis. 

But  this  is  the  localized  disease.  What 
about  systemic  tuberculosis,  phthisis,  con- 
sumption? Would  that  it  were  not  so, 
but  the  fact  cannot  be  blinked  that  it  is 
another  matter.  This  is  shown  in  the  op- 
sonic index  of  pulmonary  consumptives. 
Early  cases,  advanced  cases  that  have  had 
a  complete  rest  in  bed  for  a  time,  and 
sanatorium  "  cures  "  show  a  low  or  low- 
ered opsonic  index;  but  advanced  cases 
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under  ordinary  conditions  show  an  index 
that  is  high  or  fluctuating.  This  pe- 
culiarity in  consumptives  finds  a  natural 
explanation  in  the  apparent  fact  that  the 
patient  is  continually  inoculating  him- 
self with  the  products  of  his  own  disease 
— with  his  own  tuberculin.  His  life  thus 
consists  of  a  succession  of  positive  and 
negative  phases  and  his  opsonic  index 
shuttlecocks  from  high  to  low.  Since  the 
physician  cannot  regulate  the  amount  of 
bacterial  substance  absorbed  from  the  pa- 
tient's own  focus  of  infection,  he  may 
only  be  adding  to  the  danger  by  inocu- 
lating the  tuberculin.  This  extraordinary 
variation  of  the  opsonic  index  in  the  case 
of  established  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is 
shown  by  Wright  in  the  citation  of  two 
phthisical  patients  whose  indices  had 
never  been  lower  than  1.  They  took  part 
in  a  dance ;  both  became  ill ;  and  their  in- 
dexes declined  to  0.12  and  0.33  respective- 
ly; the  index  of  another  i)hthisical  pa- 
tient which  had  always  been  over  1  fell 
as  a  result  of  overwork  to  0.2. 

Wliile,  therefore,  it  is  of  course  possi- 
ble that  tuberculin  may  be  the  ultimate 
panacea  for  the  great  white  plague,  it 
does  by  no  means  seem  so  to-day;  at  any 
rate,  from  a  review  of  recent  tuberculin 
literature,  at  taking  the  responsibility  of 
a  more  optimistic  judgment  the  witer 
balks.  But  if  tuberculin  cannot  be  justi- 
fiably alleged  as  a  cure  for  established 
phthisis,  this  knowledge  of  opsonins,  and 
their  relation  to  tuberculosis,  has  a  value 
that  seems  almost  incalculable  in  the  di- 
agnosis of  the  disease  in  the  early  stages. 
In  this  connection  Dr.  Wright  says: 

"(1)  Where  a  series  of  measurements 
of  the  opsonic  index  of  the  blood  is  per- 
sistently low,  it  may  be  inferred,  in  the 
case  where  there  is  evidence  of  a  localized 
bacterial  infection  which  suggests  tuber- 
culosis, that  the  infection  is  tuberculous 
in  character. 

"  (2)  Where  repeated  examination  re- 
veals a  persistently  normal  opsonic  in- 
dex, the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  may 
with  probability  be  excluded. 

(3)  Where  there  is  revealed  by  a  series 
of  blood  examinations  a  constantly  fluc- 
tuating opsonic  index,  the  presence  of 
active  tuberculosis  may  be  inferred. 

(4)  Where  there  is  only  a  single  blood 
examination — if  this  is  low,  tuberculosis, 
either  localized  or  systematic,  may  be  in- 


ferred. If  the  index  is  high,  systematic 
tuberculosis  infection  which  is  active,  or 
has  recently  been  active,  may  be  inferred. 
If  it  is  normal  or  nearly  normal,  nei- 
ther a  negative  nor  positive  conclusion 
is  warranted." 

Remembering,  then,  that  this  man 
Wright  and  his  work  are  together  a 
product  of  the  ultimate  science  and  train- 
ing of  our  day,  if  a  man  has  a  daughter 
over  whom  the  doctors  shake  their  heads, 
"  There  are  no  microbes — but  we  do  not 
know — it  is  not  unlikely — we  are  inclined 
to  think — that  it  is  incipient  tuberculo- 
sis " — surely  it  would  be  wise,  it  would 
be  helpful,  to  have  this  opsonic  index  in- 
telligently taken.  But  to  get  it  intelli- 
gently taken  is  the  serious  difficulty. 
Wright's  laboratories  in  London  are 
crowded  with  students  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  civilized  world — from  Russia 
and  Sweden  to  Hindustan  and  Japan — 
but  it  takes  time  to  provide  men  ade- 
quately trained.  Some  of  the  great  hos- 
pitals in  this  country  have  already  taken 
steps  to  inform  themselves  by  bringing 
over  from  London  one  of  Wright's  as- 
sistants to  demonstrate  his  methods,  and 
they  are,  doubtless,  by  this  time  more  or 
less  prepared.  Not  adequately  prepared, 
for  therein  lies  one  great  practical  diffi- 
culty; the  determination  of  an  opsonic 
index  takes  more  than  an  hour,  and  to 
spare  this  time,  short  though  it  seems, 
is  of  serious  difficulty  to  an  overworked 
hospital.  Still,  the  General  Hospital  of 
the  city  of  Toronto  has  deemed  it  ad- 
visable, even  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
discovery,  to  establish  within  its  gates 
a  department  of  opsonin  inoculation,  and 
has  appointed  as  director  of  this  depart- 
ment Dr.  G.  W.  Ross,  one  of  Professor 
Wright's  most  brilliant  students.  One 
of  the  great  houses  concerned  with  the 
manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions has  already  sent  over  to  England,  to 
study  under  Professor  Wright,  a  mem- 
ber of  its  own  staff;  for  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  method  of  treatment 
there  will  fall  upon  these  manufacturers 
the  duty  of  providing  for  physicians  the 
dead  microbic  inoculating  material. 

On  every  side  it  is  seen  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  educated  and  intelligent  part 
of  tlie  medical  profession  towards  this  op- 
sonic philosophy  is  one  of  waiting,  of  sus- 
penrled  judgment,  and  of  extreme  respect. 


Habersham's  Kate 

BY  ELMORE  ELLIOTT  PEAI<:E 


STKEDIEQ  in  his  cabin  door,  on 
the  cheek  of  Nigger  Head,  Haber- 
sham could  drop  a  rifle-ball  into 
Tennessee — and  sometimes  did,  just  for 
the  fun  of  it,  when  the  corn  whiskey 
was  singing  through  his  veins.  A  stone's 
throw  away  yawned  Leifert  Gorge,  a 
thousand  feet  deep,  crystal  clear  to  its 
bottom  at  noon,  purple  at  twilight,  and 
of  a  morning  spewing  up  swirling, 
twisted  banners  of  mist,  as  from  a  goblin 
caldron  below.  To  the  south,  league 
on  league,  stretched  Peachtree  Valley, 
up  which  one  could  watch  the  thunder- 
storms marching  like  an  army  of  giants, 
their  frowning  brows  diademmed  with 
lightning,  and  their  huge  bulk  swathed 
in  streaming  robes  of  rain. 

From  this  point  one  glimpsed  the 
lovely  valley  between  two  promontories, 
like  a  fair  and  dimpled  bosom  behind  a 
loose  corsage.  Once  upon  a  time,  long 
years  before,  when  he  had  first  fled  from 
that  civilization  in  wdiich  he  had  proved 
a  failure,  Habersham's  studious  gray 
eyes  daily  turned  to  this  scene.  But 
now  his  eyes  were  watery;  and  often, 
very  often,  so  glassy  as  to  convert  the 
prospect  into  a  mere  blur;  and  his  small, 
shapely,  womanish  hands — ^moulded  by 
nature,  it  would  seem,  for  the  pen  or  the 
brush  rather  than  the  rifle  and  the 
plough — were  beginning  to  shake,  even 
at  their  familiar  task  of  tilting  jug 
into  tin  cup. 

As  he  now  leaned  against  the  cabin, 
his  two  daughters  appeared  in  the  steep 
path,  returning  from  a  call  on  their 
nearest  neighbor  half  a  mile  below. 
Both  were  black  as  ravens  and  of  a 
striking  comeliness.  But  Judith,  the 
elder,  was  plump,  with  a  leisurely  step, 
and  a  complacent,  half-sensual  face. 
Kate  was  as  compact  and  clean-cut  as  a 
sparrow-hawk;  and,  judging  from  her 
sensitive  lips  and  nose,  she  was  as  pas- 
sionate and  tempestuous  as  the  mountain 
storms  amid  which  she  had  been  bred. 


She  halted  near  her  father's  chair. 

"  Pap,  air  you  goin'  to  hoe  that  cawn 
to-day  or  air  you  not?"  she  demanded, 
imperiously,  but  half  affectionately. 

"  One  or  t'other,  baby,"  answered 
Habersham,  calmly,  with  his  forefinger 
in  the  bowl  of  his  clay  pipe. 

Judith  laughed  half  contemptuously 
and  passed  into  the  house;  but  Kate 
eyed  her  delinquent  sire  with  all  the 
sternness  which  a  seventeen-year-old  girl 
can  muster. 

"  If  you  don't  make  a  cawn  crap  this 
season,  pap,  your  baby  goes  barefooted 
this  winter." 

Habersham    took    a    reflective  pufl. 
Lemme  see  your  foot-gear,  hon." 

Kate  instantly  hoisted  a  narrow, 
shapely,  but  shabbily  shod  foot  to  the 
paternal  knee. 

"Your  best?" 

"  My  best  and  only." 

"  I'll  hoe,  babe  —  the  fust  thing  to- 
morrow mawnin'." 

"  Hoe  to-day,  pap — hoe  ten  rows  to- 
day," she  pleaded. 

Habersham  hesitated.  He  had  just 
enough  moonshine  in  him  to  produce  a 
delicious  languor,  and  he  was  loath  to 
dissipate  it  at  the  end  of  a  hoe-handle. 

"  Hon,  I'll  hoe  to-day  if  you'll  do 
sunthin'  fer  me.    Will  you?" 

"  Tell  me  first." 
Babe,  I'll  hoe  if  you'll  quit  keepin' 
kempany  with  Bark  Swinton.  Promise 
me  you  won't  go  up  on  the  mounting 
no  more  to  see  him.  He's  a  good  feller, 
I  know;  but  sence  he  killed  Blue 
Kemper  he's  had  to  hole  up  in  the 
mounting  like  a  ground-hawg\  And — 
though  I  hate  to  say  it,  honey — ^them 
Kempers  will  git  him,  sooner  or  later, 
sure.  They's  five  of  'em  left  yet,  not 
countin'  the  old  man,  and  he  kin  still 
singe  a  squirrel's  whiskers  at  eighty 
yards.  Bark  can't  never  come  back  to 
the  neighborhood  no  more.  He  dassent 
even  sneak  down  hyere  to  see  you  no 
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more,  sence  they  got  to  layin'  fer  him 
so  clost.  You  have  to  go  to  see  him. 
You  oughtn't  to  do  that.  Ladies  hadn't 
oughter  go  a-co'tin'.  'Tain't  nice.  Peo- 
ple will  talk.    Will  you  promise,  baby?" 

Kate's  thin  red  lips  curled  in  a  scorn- 
ful smile.  "Pap,  you  mean  all  right. 
But  you  needn't  hoe  no  cawn  to-day — or 
to-morrow — or  ever,  if  that's  your  price." 

She  passed  into  the  house.  The  old 
man  tranquilly  fumbled  for  a  match. 
"  A  good  'eal  like  her  mammy  in  some 
ways,"  he  murmured  to  himself. 

The  Habersham  sisters  did  not  live  in 
exemplary  amity.  Kate  resented  Judith's 
assumption  of  authority,  and  Judith 
was  jealous  of  Kate's  popularity  among 
the  young  men.  She  lacked  Kate's 
biting  wit  in  a  quarrel,  but,  as  an  offset, 
she  had  acquired  an  almost  diabolical 
skill  in  dropping  sparks  into  her  sister's 
gunpowdery  temper.  Hence  explosions 
were  frequent. 

Eor  their  call  this  afternoon,  Kate 
had  purchased  the  coveted  privilege  of 
wearing  Judith's  breastpin  by  promis- 
ing to  darn  Judith's  stockings.  She 
kept  her  promise,  as  always;  but  when 
Judith  inspected  the  hasty  job  the  next 
day,  after  dinner,  her  vv^rath  flamed. 
She  returned  to  the  kitchen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  her  sentiments  to  her 
shiftless  sister,  but  was  just  in  time  to 
see  Kate's  willowy  figure  disappear  in 
a  thicket  of  spruce  a  hundred  yards  up 
the  mountainside. 

"  Goin'  a-oo'tin'  ?"  sung  out  Judith, 
tauntingly. 

Kate  instantly  reappeared,  and  came 
bounding  down  the  steep  incline  like  a 
mountain-sheep,  until  with  a  final  leap 
she  landed  at  the  kitchen  door.  She 
was  pale  and  shaken  with  passion. 

"  Jude,"  she  gasped,  fiercely,  "  if  you 
ever  call  out  agin  like  that  to  me,  with 
them  Kempers,  for  all  you  know,  a-layin^ 
in  the  bresh  waitin'  to  track  me  to  Bark 
— if  you  ever  do  that  agin  I'll  kill  you. 
Because  that's  what  they'd  do  to  Bark." 

Eor  the  second  or  third  time  in  her  life, 
Judith  was  afraid  of  her  sister.  "  I  never 
thought  about  the  Kempers,"  she  an- 
swered, apologetically. 

"You  think  the  next  time,"  admon- 
ished Kate,  ominously. 

She  started  off  again,  but  this  time  in 
the  opposite  direction,  by  way  of  the  front 


door.  After  following  the  rude  wood- 
road  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  she  struck 
into  the  forest  and  circled  back  and  up 
until  she  reached  a  hollow  tree  contain- 
ing a  chunk  of  bacon  and  one  of  her 
father's  old  hats  half  full  of  eggs.  Laden 
with  these,  she  continued  in  an  indirect, 
meandering  course  up  the  mountain, 
through  beds  of  moss  ankle  -  deep  and 
thickets  of  hazel  which  slashed  viciously 
at  her  face,  and  over  beds  of  broken  rock 
— to  the  still  further  demoralization  of 
her  only  pair  of  shoes.  Occasionally  she 
crossed  a  giilly  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  once 
she  fearlessly  scaled  a  narrow  ledge 
where  a  single  false  step  would  have 
dashed  her  to  death.  But  it  was  a  com- 
mon feat  with  her,  and  no  thought  of 
peril  crossed  her  mind. 

Tier  progress  was  almost  noiseless;  yet, 
at  intervals,  she  paused  for  as  long  as 
five  minutes,  standing  motionless,  with 
her  spare  breast  rising  and  falling  from 
her  exertions,  but  bending  an  ear  as 
alert  as  a  wood-mouse's  for  any  sound 
of  pursuit. 

The  sun  was  still  an  hour  high  when 
she  reached  the  eastern  flank  of  Nigger 
Head,  but  the  rugged  ravine  into  which 
she  shortly  turned  was  already  swathed  in 
twilight.  She  had  not  proceeded  far, 
though,  after  whistling  a  whippoorwill 
call,  before  her  eyes  brightened  at  sight 
of  a  little  fire  under  an  overhanging  rock. 
There  were  other  evidences  of  a  human 
presence,  such  as  a  coffee-pot,  a  pile  of 
roasting-ears,  and  two  dead  squirrels 
swinging  from  a  limb.  But  Kate  had  sat 
by  the  fire  for  ten  minutes  before  Bark 
Swinton,  with  his  rifle  in  the  hollow  of 
his  arm,  stepped  from  a  neighboring 
thicket.  Unsleeping  vigilance  was  now 
the  price  of  his  life.  At  the  sound  of 
his  sweetheart's  warning  bird-call  he  had 
slipped  into  cover,  and  did  not  emerge 
again  until  certain  that  no  enemy  had 
dogged  her  steps. 

She  kissed  him  eagerly,  almost  ec- 
statically, and  her  lithe  form  clung  to 
his  for  a  moment.  But  this  single  dem- 
onstration over,  she  set  to  getting  supper 
as  calmly  and  systematically  as  a  house- 
wife of  many  years.  She  husked  half  a 
dozen  of  the  roasting-ears — one  for  her- 
self, five  for  Bark.  She  drew  his  frying- 
pan  from  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  inspected 
it  critically,  and  sent  him  to  a  neighbor- 
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ing  spring  for  water.  By  the  time  he 
got  back  she  had  dressed  the  squirrels — 
as  a  surprise,  for  this  was  his  work. 

Bark  Swinton  did  not  look  the  part 
of  a  hunted  man  whose  flame  of  being 
might  be  snuffed  out  at  any  moment  from 
ambush,  and  whose  home  was  little  bet- 
ter than  the  lair  of  a  catamount.  He 
who  conquers  the  fear  of  death  also  con- 
quers, by  the  same  magnificent  stroke, 
all  the  fears  of  life.  As  he  lay  on  a  mat 
of  hemlock  boughs,  propping  his  head 
with  his  forearm  and  watching  his 
sweetheart's  nimble  movements,  a  broad 
grin  illuminated  his  thin,  boyish  features. 
He  was  happy.  No  cozy  fireside  with  glow- 
ing backlog  and  steaming  kettle,  and  per- 
chance a  cradle  in  the  corner,  could  have 
given  him  a  keener  sense  of  domesticity. 

Wlien  the  coffee  had  come  to  a  boil  and 
the  squirrels  had  turned  a  golden  brown 
and  the  corn  was  emitting  a  delicious 
aroma,  they  sat  down,  cross-legged,  on 
the  clean  rock,  with  the  viands  between 
them.  As  Bark  filled  his  stomach  Kate 
filled  his  almost  equally  hungry  ears 
with  neighborhood  doings.  [N^othing  was 
too  trivial  to  be  reported,  not  even  Barney 
Blake's  purchase  of  a  new  jack-knife 
down  at  the  Xotch.  Bark  wanted  to 
know  how  much  it  cost,  how  many  blades 
it  had,  and  whether  the  handle  was  wood 
or  horn. 

"  I  know  the  knife,"  said  he,  with  a 
laugh.  "  And  it's  a  good  one.  But 
Barney  never  paid  no  dollar  fer  it.  Man- 
lake  offered  it  to  me,  once,  fer  sixty  cents. 
But  I  didn't  have  the  sixty."  And  again 
he  laughed. 

But  after  supper,  when  his  pipe  was  go- 
ing, his  spirits  seemed  to  subside  and  the 
conversation  flagged.  Kate  was  quite  con- 
tent without  talk ;  as  with  him,  so  with  her 
- — just  to  be  near  was  enough.  But  after 
a  little  she  discerned  something  amiss. 

"  What  makes  you  so  still,  dear  ?"  she 
asked. 

He  smiled  reassuringly,  but  the  smile 
was  a  little  forced.  "  I  was  think- 
in',  honey.  Honey,  I  got  one  thing  to 
tell  you  and  one  thing  to  ask  you." 
He  paused,  with  a  grave,  half-trou})led 
face,  and  took  a  puff  or  two.  "  Honey, 
1  killed  Baird  Kemper  this  afternoon 
about  three  o'clock." 

Spill  enough  blood  and  it  becomes  as 
cheap  as  rain-water.    Make  the  rifle  the 


arbiter  of  justice,  and  its  decrees  are 
accepted  in  the  same  faith  as  those  of 
the  most  venerable  chancellor  in  the 
land.  Swinton's  tender  listener  did  not 
i"^coil  or  cry  out  in  horror.  She  sim- 
ply turned  pale  and  looked  at  him  with 
startled  eyes. 

"  Have  they  found  your  hiding-place  ?" 

"  s\o.  I  had  drapped  down  to  the  val- 
ley to  glean  them  roastin'-ears,  thinkin' 
you  might  come  up  to-night.  I  was  jest 
crossin'  the  road  north  of  Sam  Burt's, 
when  Baird  riz  up  in  a  patch  of  cow- 
peas  and  took  a  plug  at  me.  He  creased 
me  there."  He  pushed  back  his  long, 
black  hair  and  exposed  a  narrow,  straight 
red  mark  across  his  temple.  "  It  guv  me 
a  bad  headache.    I  got  it  yet." 

Kate  crept  to  his  side,  and  laying  her 
lips  to  the  burnt  place,  began  to  cry  soft- 
ly. "  You  promised  me  you  wouldn't  go 
do^vn  agin." 

"  To  the  Notch,  honeykin,"  he  pro- 
tested. "  And  I  ain't  went  since.  But 
ef  you  don't  want  me  to  I  won't  even  go 
dovrn  to  the  valley  no  more.  It  gits 
powerful  lonesome  up  hyere  sometimes, 
though.  Sometimes  I  want  to  screech, 
jest  to  hear  somethin'.  Sometimes  I  do 
screech,  though  'tain't  right  fer  a  man 
in  hidin'."  He  paused,  stroked  her 
cheek,  and  pulled  hard  at  his  pipe. 
"  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Kate,  was 
this.  Mebbe  you'll  be  surprised.  Kate, 
v/ill  you  marry  me  now,  without  makin' 
me  wait  till  I  kin  come  down  to  the 
neighborhood  agin  ?" 

She  did  not  lift  her  head  from  his 
shoulder,  and  she  was  silent  so  long  that 
the  hope  died  out  of  his  face.  "  And 
keep  house  in  a  cave?"  she  asked,  so 
quietly  that  his  waiting  heart  leaped. 

"  Yes — in  a  cave.  Why  not  ?  Why,  a 
cave's  warmer  than  any  house,"  he  ran 
on,  eagerly,  "  and  I  know  one  that's 
as  dry  as  powder.  You'd  love  that  cave, 
honey;  it^s  a  sweetener,  and  so  big  you 
kin  stand  up  in  it.  No  winders  to  wash 
and  no  floors  to  scrub.  Wouldn't  you 
like  that  ?  But,"  he  added,  more  calmly, 
"  we  could  build  a  shack  if  you'd  sooner. 
Only  a  shack's  more  dangerous.  It's 
easier  to  find." 

Again  Kate  was  silent,  with  her  black 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire.  His  proposition 
had  startled  her;  at  the  same  time  it 
had  fired  her  daring  imagination.  How 
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much,  after  all,  was  he  asking  her  to 
give  up?  Did  not  the  Bible  say  that  a 
dinner  of  herbs  and  contentment  there- 
with was  better  than  a  stalled  ox?  At 
home  she  had  neither  contentment  nor 
the  ox.  There  was  her  father,  to  be  sure, 
whom  she  loved  and  who  loved  her  in  his 
way.  But  nothing,  not  even  her  marriage 
to  Bark  Swinton,  could  worry  him  long. 
A  few  extra  pulls  at  his  omnipresent  jug 
and  his  equilibrium  would  be  restored. 
Yet — and  this  prolonged  her  silence — 
to  marry  an  outlaw  was  a  bold  thing  to 
do.  It  would  make  an  outlaw  of  herself, 
socially,  and  her  feminine  nature  shrank 
from  outraging  public  opinion, 

AMiat  would  people  say.  Bark  ?"  she 
asked,  finally. 

"  Nothin'  wuss  than  they're  sayin' 
about  me,  I  reckon — and  you  know  I 
didn't  pick  this  quarrel.  People  air  jest 
as  liable  to  talk  about  you  when  you're 
right  as  when  you're  wrong.  But  I 
wasn't  thinkin'  about  people;  I  was 
thinkin'  about  us.  It  will  take  me  some 
time  to  kill  the  Kempers  off " — she 
shivered  in  his  arms — "  and  I  can't  go 
down  till  I  do.  Or  till  they  kill  me,  in 
which  case  I'll  go  down  in  a  wooden 
overcoat,  which  ain't  a  proper  bride- 
groom suit." 

"  Don't,  don't !"  she  whispered. 

"  'Tain't  the  lonesomeness  hyere  I  care 
fer  especially.  And  I  ain't  afeard  of 
them.  If  they  git  a  bead  on  me  they'll 
do  fer  me  what  I  done  fer  Baird  to-day 
— and  he  never  knew  what  struck  him. 
But  if  thej  only  winged  me  and  I  crawled 
off  to  a  thicket,  but  without  stren'th  to 
forage —  You  see,  if  you  and  me  was 
married,  and  I  didn't  turn  up  at  our  cave 
at  night  you'd  look  me  up." 

He  bent  his  earnest  eyes  down  to  hers, 
and  she  divined  the  thing  that  oppressed 
him — not  death,  but  the  degradation,  the 
squalor,  of  starving,  like  a  broken-backed 
rabbit,  and  rotting  in  a  bush.  In  the 
face  of  this  feeling,  how  mean,  how  con- 
temptible, was  her  thought  of  what  peo- 
ple would  say!  She  tightened  her  grasp 
on  his  hand,  but  before  she  could  speak, 
he  cctntinued,  apologetically: 

"  I  jest  thought,  honey,  that  if  you  was 
up  hyere  and  7  was  down  yander  and 
I  loved  you  as  T  do — " 

But  she  threw  herself  upon  his  bosom 
and  stopped  his  speech  with  her  hot  lips. 


"  Don't  you  dare !"  she  panted.  "  You 
know — you  know  I  love  you!  And  you 
know  I'll  marry  you!" 

They  named  the  day  —  the  following 
Saturday,  and  this  was  Tuesday.  Kate 
was  to  get  the  license  late  in  the  after- 
noon on  Saturday,  in  order  that  the  secret 
might  not  leak  out  and  get  to  any  of  the 
Kempers'  ears.  She  would  invite  the 
preacher  to  supper  that  night,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  the  groom  would  steal  down 
the  mountain  and  claim  his  bride. 

To  avoid  exposing  him  unnecessarily, 
Kate  usually  insisted  on  leaving  the 
rendezvous  as  she  came,  alone.  But  to- 
night, claiming  an  indulgence  in  honor 
of  the  occasion.  Bark  accompanied  her 
two-thirds  of  the  way  home.  She  was 
I)erfectly  fearless,  but  when  he  kissed 
her  good -by  she  flimg  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  to  his  surprise,  and  trem- 
bled violently. 

Oh,  Bark,  I'm  afeard  of  Baird's 
ghost !"  she  whimpered. 

"  His  ghost  don't  carry  no  gun,  which 
he  did,"  answered  Bark,  practically. 
"  Howsomever,  111  take  you  clean  home." 
And  despite  her  frantic  entreaties — for 
on  all  the  mountain  no  more  dangerous 
spot  existed  for  him  than  the  vicinity 
of  Habersham's  house — he  led  her  to 
her  door. 

She  waited  anxiously  on  the  step  un- 
til, from  far  above,  in  the  silent  night, 
there  fioated  down  the  weird  call  of  a 
whippoorwill,  three  times  repeated.  Then 
she  entered  the  house,  undressed  in  the 
dark,  and  slipped  into  bed  beside  her 
sister  as  lightly  as  a  bird  returns  to  its 
nest.  Her  care  was  not  to  awaken  Judith, 
in  which  case  there  woidd  be  forthcoming, 
in  all  probability,  a  lecture  on  the  dis- 
gracefulness  of  these  nocturnal  trysts. 
In  her  present  tender,  high-strung  mood, 
Kate  could  hardly  have  borne  a  scolding. 

The  lecture  came  in  the  morning  at 
breakfast.  But  Kate  was  so  docile,  so 
non-resistant,  that  Judith  finally  paused 
susxjiciously. 

"  If  you  air  through,"  then  said  Kate, 
sweetly,  but  with  a  triumphant  flash  of 
her  eye,  "  I'll  tell  you  something.  Me 
and  Bark  air  going  to  be  married — next 
Saturday  —  in  this  house  —  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night." 

There  was  no  parrying  such  a  tremen- 
dous blow  as  this.     Judith  sat  speech- 
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less.  01(1  Habersham  hastily  left  the 
table,  lit  his  pipe  outside,  and  swore 
feebly  and  ineffectively  to  himself  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Then  he  began  to 
chuckle,  for  he  could  never  maintain 
anger  long  against  his  baby. 

"  The  way  she  put  Jude  out  o'  business 
was  sure  a  caution!"  he  murmured, 
hilariously.  "  And  I  don't  know,  any- 
way, that  it's  anybody's  business  who 
she  marries  but  her  own." 

One  of  the  religious  revivals  which 
periodically  sweep  the  Xigger  Head  set- 
tlements, like  a  fiery,  chastening  cloud, 
was  at  this  time  in  progress  at  Mount 
Moriah  Church,  some  two  miles  from  the 
Habershams'.  That  night  the  sisters,  al- 
though as  indifferent  to  church  observ- 
ances as  a  pair  of  Hunnish  princesses, 
w^alked  down  to  the  meeting.  The  moun- 
taineers, craving  an  event  in  their  al- 
most eventless  lives,  and  hungry  for  even 
simple  contact  with  their  kind,  had  been 
flocking  to  the  church  for  weeks  from 
miles  around.  Thin,  flat-breasted  women, 
whose  strength  appeared  hardly  sufficient 
for  their  daily  drudgery,  came  on  foot 
with  a  baby  in  their  arms,  and  one  or 
two  youngsters  perchance  clinging  to 
their  skirts.  The  men  usually  came  by 
themselves,  and  frequently  as  early  as 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  last  two  facts  was  found 
in  the  multiplicity  of  jugs  secreted  in 
the  second  growth  which  bordered  the 
clearing,  and  in  the  number  of  flat- 
topped  stumps  which  could  be  impressed 
into  service  as  card-tables.  All  evidence 
of  this,  however,  vanished  when  the 
evangelist  hove  in  sight. 

The  Habersham  girls  arrived  in  time 
for  the  last  half-hour  of  this  social  ses- 
sion. The  flirtatious  Judith  soon  had 
half  a  dozen  young  bucks  around  her; 
but  Kate,  usually  the  brighter  star  of 
the  two,  remained  in  the  background,  pre- 
occupied and  grave.  Her  thoughts  were 
far  above,  among  the  thick  pines,  to 
which  she  occasionally  lifted  her  eyes. 

There  was  just  one  person  present  to 
whom  she  paid  any  attention.  The  evan- 
gelist, who  was  moving  about  and  shak- 
ing hands  with  everybody,  was  curi- 
ously repellent  to  her.  He  was  a  giant 
in  size,  with  great  hairy  hands  and 
sunken  blue  eyes,  ordinarily  as  dull  as 


a  fish's,  but  wliich  Kate  had  seen  ablaze 
with  an  almost  uncanny  incandescence. 
In  liim  she  had  instantly  recognized  an 
antagonistic  force — something  opposed  to 
all  her  practices  and  principles.  He  was 
a  celibate,  and  she  fancied  that  he  could 
ruthlessly  grind  a  woman's  heart  beneath 
his  heel;  so  that  in  his  presence  the 
image  of  that  other  man  up  on  the 
mountain,  of  whom  she  had  been  cud- 
dling tender  thoughts  in  her  breast  all 
day,  seemed  to  grow  dim,  to  recede  into 
the  summit's  mist,  to  become  a  mere 
phantom.  Hence  when  the  evangelist, 
spying  the  sisters  with  his  cavernous 
but  all-seeing  eyes — having  been  tipped 
off,  no  doubt,  as  to  their  woful  spiritual 
condition  —  came  forward  and  shook 
hands,  Kate's  knees  actually  shook;  and 
as  soon  as  she  could  do  it  undetected  she 
vigorously  wiped  his  clammy  touch  from 
her  palm.  Judith,  on  the  other  hand, 
looked  him  calmly  in  the  eye  and,  when 
he  murmured  something  about  the  wel- 
fare of  her  soul,  snickered  impudently. 

Yet  lorofoundly  as  he  had  affected  Kate 
in  the  open  air,  his  personality  seemed 
to  double  or  treble  its  power  upon  his 
entering  the  pulpit.  Outside  he  was  an 
equal,  here  he  was  master.  His  smile 
fell  off"  like  a  mask,  and  he  became  the 
stern,  unrelenting  prophet  of  a  wrathful 
God.  Standing  with  one  arm  on  the 
battered  old  Bible,  he  gravely  watched 
the  crowd  file  in,  the  men  surrendering 
their  weapons  at  the  door,  the  women 
storing  their  sleeping  babes  under  the 
pews  or  in  the  aisles — for  seats  were  at 
a  premium — and  the  dogs  being  kicked 
out  or  driven  into  inconspicuous  corners. 
Then,  when  all  was  still — and  his  domi- 
nating eyes  hastened  the  moment — he 
gave  out  a  hymn. 

"  I  want  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  house  to  join  in  singing  this  hymn. 
If  I  see  a  pair  of  motionless  lips,  I'll 
assume  that  the  party  wants  to  sing  a 
solo,  and  I'll  give  him  a  chance  to  do  it 
by  inviting  him  out." 

Everybody  sang.  A  dozen  hymns  were 
galloped  through  in  rapid  succession, 
waxing  louder  each  time,  until  the  win- 
dows fairly  shook.  By  this  time  the 
congregation  was  warmed  up.  Then  the 
evangelist,  himself  warmed  by  having 
beaten  time  with  arms  and  body  and 
shouted  the  initial  word  of  each  chorus 
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before  anybody  else  could  take  it,  launch- 
ed out  on  his  harangue.  Again  the 
master  manipulator  of  men,  with  an  up- 
ward fling  of  his  long  arms,  started  a 
familiar,  sonorous  hymn;  but  quickly 
leaving  the  singing  to  the  congregration, 
he  shouted  at  intervals,  with  melo- 
dramatic effect :  "  Amen !  Halleluliah ! 
Praise  the  Lamb!  Another  soul  snatched 
from  hell !  Another  knot  in  the  devil's 
tail!"  A^^ien  he  ended,  there  was  a  per- 
fect babel  of  shouts,  groans,  and  cries 
for  mercy,  interlarded  with  the  squalls 
of  frightened  babies  and  the  barking  of 
excited  dogs. 

Kate,  as  high-strung  as  any  wild  thing 
of  the  woods,  suffered  keenly.  She  felt 
no  conviction  of  sin,  but  she  was  op- 
pressed, stunned,  stricken  with  a  hyster- 
ical fear.  The  despairing  cries  of  one 
woman  in  particular  cut  her  to  the  heart, 
and  the  sight  of  an  old  man  laid  out  on 
the  platform,  in  the  deathlike,  cataleptic 
trance  called  the  "  power,"  fairly  froze 
her  blood.  She  glanced  appealingly  at 
her  sister.  Judith's  face  was  as  im- 
passive as  an  Indian's,  and  her  cold  blue 
eyes  betrayed  no  stronger  emotion  than 
curiosity,  tinged  with  contempt.  Then 
once  more  came  the  commanding  voice, 
loud  and  clear,  like  the  trump  of  Gabriel, 
rising  above  all  the  demoniac  noise : 

"  Is  there  another  ?  Is  there  another  ? 
Is  there  not  one  more  here  who  will  drink 
of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  before  the  cup 
is  taken  from  his  lips  forever  ? — for  you 
may  die  to-night.  The  gates  of  heaven 
are  07)en,  the  admission  is  only  a  con- 
fession of  sin.  Come  before  they  close, 
and  the  angel,  from  a  turret  of  gold, 
calls  out,  '  Too  late !  Too  late !'  Is  there 
not  a  woman  here  whose  heart  troubleth 
her,  whose  soul  cries  out  against  her 
flesh?  None?  None?  My  friends,  yes- 
terday a  man  was  killed,  a  soul  was 
hurled  into  eternity  without  one  instant 
in  which  to  cleanse  itself  for  meeting  its 
Maker.  You  know  the  slain,  you  know 
the  slayer.  Are  you  all  guiltless?  Have 
none  of  you,  for  the  sake  of  a  fleshly 
love,  succored  the  murderer  and  made 
yourself  a  party  to  the  crime?  If  so, 
come  and  wash  the  blood  from  your 
hands,  before  it  is  too  late — ^too  late — 
too  late !" 

Every  one  knew  at  whom  this  shot  was 
aimed,  and  a  hundred  pairs  of  eyes  were 


instantly  fastened  on  Kate — quite  half 
of  them  in  sympathy.  A  curious  obses- 
sion was  upon  her.  She  saw  nothing  but 
the  evangelist's  accusing  eyes,  magnified 
to  the  dimension  of  saucers;  heard  noth- 
ing but  his  sepulchral  "  Too  late !  Too 
late!"    Quite  unconsciously  she  arose. 

"  Set  down,  you  fool !"  commanded 
Judith,  in  an  angry  whisper,  plucking 
her  sister's  skirt. 

But  Kate  neither  heard  nor  felt,  and 
with  bowed  head  and  alabaster  face  walk- 
ed slowly  down  the  aisle.  The  altar  had 
long  since  been  filled  and  the  approaches 
thereto  choked  with  kneeling  penitents. 
But  the  evangelist,  recognizing  this  last 
brand  from  the  burning  as  no  mere  piece 
of  foxwood  glowing  with  a  heatless  fire, 
leaped  from  the  platform  and  with  arms 
and  voice  unceremoniously  cleared  a 
place  for  her.  Then  turning  the  meeting 
over  to  an  assistant,  he  knelt  at  the  fair 
mourner's  side  and  labored  with  her  long 
and  earnestly. 

Sleep  was  long  in  coming  to  Kate  that 
night.  She  lay  on  her  back  for  hours, 
motionless  and  soundless,  with  wide, 
shining  eyes,  which  occasionally  over- 
flowed with  tears.  At  times  it  seemed 
as  if  she  must  throw  herself  upon  Judith's 
bosom  and  relieve  herself  of  the  upward- 
rushing  sobs.  But,  clenching  her  hands 
over  her  convulsively  lifting  breast,  she 
stoically  waited  for  the  pain  to  pass. 
Along  toward  m.orning  she  fell  into  a 
troubled  sleep. 

The  next  day  Judith  felt  pretty  cer- 
tain that  Bark  Swinton  had  lost  his 
sweetheart.  Kate  said  nothing,  however, 
and  went  about  her  work  as  usual.  Tier 
occasional  wet  eyes  and  trembling  lips 
were  the  only  outward  signs  of  the  vol- 
canic disturbance  within.  Likewise  the 
next  day.  But  by  Saturday  noon  Judith 
had  concluded  that  she  was  entitled  to  a 
declaration  of  her  sister's  intentions,  and 
to  that  end  she  used  a  little  art. 

"  Do  3^ou  want  me  to  bake  your  cake, 
Sis?"  she  asked. 

"  There'll  be  no  cake,  Judy — and  no 
wedding."  Kate's  voice  was  gentle,  but 
the  wild  light  in  her  eyes  touched  Judith. 

"  Marry  Bark,  if  you  want  to,  Kate. 
Don't  let  that  lantern-jawed  sky-pilot 
skeer  you  out." 

"  He  didn't  try  to  skeer  me,  Judy. 
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He  just  asked  me  to  give  Bark  up.  iSTot 
for  my  sake,  nor  even  for  Christ's  sake 
alone,  but  for  his  sake — 'to  save  him 
from  hell." 

Judith  was  sceptical,  and  was  about 
to  assail  the  preacher's  logic,  when  Kate, 
with  an  uncontrollable  sob,  ran  out  of 
the  room. 

Yet  that  night  she  awaited  Bark's  com- 
ing with  a  strange  apathy.  She  had 
thought  and  thought  and  thought  until 
her  brain  was  numb.  The  justification 
of  her  course  was  not  exactly  plain  to 
herself;  how  could  she  hope  to  make  it 
plain  to  him  ?  There  was,  therefore,  just 
one  thing  to  do — announce  the  fact,  bow 
before  the  storm  of  grief  or  wrath  which 
would  follow,  and  let  events  take  their 
course.  What  that  course  was  made  little 
difference  to  her  now.  Should  Bark  try 
to  kill  her,  she  would  make  no  resistance. 

She  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire,  for  the 
mountain  nights  were  cool,  even  at  this 
season.  But  a  little  before  twelve  she 
slipped  out  to  the  back  door-step.  A 
bridegroom  would  be  on  time,  if  not 
ahead  of  it! 

But  he  was  not  on  time,  strangely 
enough.  Half  past  twelve — one — ^half 
past  one !  The  suspense  became  unbear- 
able. A\Tiat  but  sickness  or  death  could 
have  detained  him  to-night?  The  image 
of  a  dead -man,  lying  on  his  back,  with 
his  face  up  to  the  starlight,  tortured  her 
weary  mind,  until  at  last  she  threw  a 
light  shawl  over  her  shoulders  and  started 
up  the  mountain.  The  preacher  and  all 
liis  words  were  far  from  her  now.  Bark 
was  in  trouble. 

Quaking  at  every  log  or  stump  which 
reseml)led  a  prostrate  man,  she  circled 
and  climbed  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  until 
she  reached  Bark's  ravine.  'No  camp- 
fire  greeted  her  eyes  this  time,  and  she 
had  expected  none.  The  ashes,  moreover, 
were  cold  and  damp,  as  if  several  days  old. 
More  ominous  still  was  a  grouse  which 
hung  from  the  limb  which  Bark  jokingly 
called  his  "  ice-box."  The  bird  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  smell,  and  Kate's 
hands  grew  as  cold  as  its  stiff,  dead  toes. 

\Miere,  in  all  the  square  miles  of  forest- 
clad  Xigger  Head,  should  she  look  for 
him?  There  was  a  great  rock,  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  the  Nigger's  nose,  on 
which  Bark  loved  to  lie  and  sun  himself, 
with  the  lizards,  while  he  watched  the 


clouds,  like  fleecy  cattle  grazing  in  the 
turquoise  meadows  of  the  sky.  Kate  had 
sat  there  once  with  him,  and  she  had  seen 
the  old  bald  eagle  which  had  bred  in  the 
mountain  for  many  years  pass  by,  far, 
far  below,  on  his  return  from  the  distant 
valley,  where  a  lamb  could  occasionally 
be  picked  up  for  the  hungry  ones  at  home. 
Thither  she  now  bent  her  steps.  But 
when  she  had  clambered  to  the  top,  break- 
ing her  finger-nails,  between  haste  and 
darkness,  his  body  was  not  there.  And 
more  than  his  body  she  did  not  now 
expect  to  find. 

"Wliile  she  stood  in  uncertainty  as  to 
her  next  move,  the  first  gray  light  of 
dawn  began  to  wash  the  heavens.  She 
waited  till  it  had  percolated  through  the 
tree-tops  and  made  visible  the  aisles  of 
the  forest,  and  then  started  off  again — 
heavily  and  aimlessly.  But  she  had  gone 
scarcely  two  hundred  yards  when  a  form 
— though  all  that  she  saw  was  the  white 
face — seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  ground 
before  her,  as  if  a  grave  were  giving  up 
its  dead.  She  screamed  in  terror,  for 
the  face  was  Bark's;  but  he  waved  his 
hand  and  called  out  to  her  reassuringly. 

"  Honey,  it's  only  me !  Don't  be 
afeard.  T  knowed  you'd  come,  as  sure 
as  there's  a  God  in  heaven." 

She  could  not  speak,  but  in  answer 
to  her  questioning  eyes  he  swept  away 
the  moss  and  leaves  which  yet  half 
buried  him,  and  held  up  his  right  leg. 
Clinging  to  the  ankle,  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  giant  crab,  was  a  steel  bear-trap; 
and  attached  to  the  trap  was  a  log-chain 
which,  half  concealed  by  leaves,  led  to 
a  huge  staple  in  an  adjoining  tree. 

"  I  couldn't  pull  myself  away  from 
this  pleasant  spot,  honey,  even  to  go 
down  the  mounting  and  git  married," 
observed  Bark,  facetiously,  evidently  with 
the  intention  of  breaking  the  spell  which 
held  her. 

But  she  could  not  smile,  and  her  hor- 
rified eyes  leaped  from  his  wan  face  to* 
his  swollen  foot  and  back  again.  Yet,, 
when  he  added,  still  gayly,  "  Air  you 
studyin'  whether  to  loose  sich  a  keerless' 
lover  or  not  ?"  she  sprang  forward  with 
a  little  cry  of  self-reproach. 

The  trap  had  defied  its  victim's  efforts 
to  release  himself  from  the  fact  that 
with  his  free  foot  he  could  depress  only 
one  of  the  two  powerful  springs;  and  he 
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could  do  this  only  from  an  upright  posi- 
tion, which  prevented  his  tying  the  spring 
down  and  easing  the  pressure  on  his 
captured  leg.  With  an  assistant,  how- 
ever, even  a  frail  girl,  the  problem  was 
simplified.  After  making  a  noose  of  the 
sling-strap  of  his  gun,  Bark  bent  his  knee 
so  that  the  trap  rested  flat  upon  the 


ground.  Under  his  direction,  Kate  then 
knelt  upon  one  of  the  springs;  and  as 
it  slowly  receded  under  her  combined 
weight  and  the  grip  of  one  hand,  she 
tightened  the  slip-noose  to  retain  the  ad- 
vantage she  had  gained.  When  the  re- 
calcitrant steel  was  at  last  overcome  and 
securely  bound  down  she  cut  off  the  free 
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end  of  the  strap,  and  with  it  Bark  made 
a  second  noose  for  the  other  spring. 
Then,  when  it  too  had  been  rendered 
harmless,  Kate,  with  shrinking  fingers, 
took  hold  of  the  now  relaxed  jaws  of  the 
ugly  man-catcher.  As  the  cruel  teeth, 
under  her  gentle  manipulation,  released 
him,  she  shuddered  and  glanced  pitying- 
ly into  her  lover's  face.    He  had  fainted. 

Cool  enough  now,  under  responsibility, 
she  swiftly  removed  her  muslin  petticoat, 
tore  it  into  strips  for  bandages,  ran  to 
a  rivulet  a  hundred  yards  away,  and 
filled  her  sweetheart's  hat  with  water. 
She  sprinkled  his  face  until  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  then  washed  the  wound  and 
bound  it  up.  This  done,  she  sat  down 
beside  him,  and  taking  him  in  her  arms, 
she  almost  fiercely  pressed  his  head  to 
her  breast  and  laid  her  cheek  upon  his 
matted  hair,  so  horribly  like  a  dead 
man's.  Meanwhile  the  tears  ran  freely 
down  her  face. 

But  Bark  was  soon  himself  again — 
at  least  his  talk  was  evidently  designed 
to  make  her  think  so. 

"  I  stepped  into  that  thar  thing  Wednes- 
day mawnin',"  he  explained,  and  he 
could  feel  her  heart  throb,  for  this  was 
Sunday  morning.  "  I  took  it  that  the 
Kempers  had  sot  it  fer  me,  and  that's 
why  I  buried  myself.  Not  seein'  me,  you 
understand,  honey,  when  they  come  to 
look  for  their  game,  they  would  nachally 
come  on  up  to  make  sure  that  no  coon 
or  an^i;hing  had  sprung  the  trap.  That 
would  be  my  chance.  If  there  was  only 
one.  I  counted  on  risin'  up  quick  and 
gittin'  him  sure.  If  there  was  two,  I 
had  a  fair  chance  of  gittin'  'em  both, 
takin'  'em  by  surprise  that  way.  If  there 
was  three,  I  thought  I  might — one  chance 
in  ten — git  'em  all.  I  wanted  to  make  my 
funeral  just  as  expensive  as  possible." 

"  But  they  didn't  come,  darling !  Meb- 
be  they  didn't  set  it,  after  all." 

"  No,  they  didn't  come,"  he  answered, 
with  a  hoarse,  unnatural  laugh.  "  Shoot- 
in'  me,  honey,  even  from  behind  a  tree, 
when  I'm  fast  in  a  b'ar-trap,  is  attended 
with  more  or  less  resk.  I  reckon  they 
decided  that  if  they'd  caught  me  they'd 
jest  let  me  die  and  rot.   It  was  safer." 

"Poor  boy!  Nothing  to  eat  for  four 
days!"  she  murmured,  pityingly. 

"  Oh,  I've  et !    Fer  fear  they'd  come. 
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I  laid  in  the  hole  mostly  all  day  Wednes- 
day. But  early  Thursday  mawnin'  I 
foraged  some.  That  chain's  ten  foot 
long.  That  give  me  a  twenty-foot  circle. 
That  mawnin'  I  found  three  mushrooms, 
forty-three  chinquapins,  and  three  com- 
mon acorns.  And  on  Friday  I  had  a 
feast.  I  had  a  squirrel!"  He  laughed 
at  her  incredulous  look.  "  Yes ;  I  heerd 
him  early,  but  it  took  me  about  two  hours 
to  call  him  up.  Then,  after  he  got  hyere, 
I  knowed  there  wasn't  any  use  to  shoot 
him  imless  he'd  fall  in  reach.  So  I  had 
to  wait  till  he  got  on  my  tree.  Honey, 
I  waited  five  hours,  gittin'  hungrier  ev- 
ery minute!  He'd  come  and  go,  come 
and  go,  foragin'  for  hisself.  But  he  was 
so  cur'us,  it  appeared,  to  find  out  what 
that  thing  was  down  there  in  the  leaves 
that  kept  a-barkin'  that  he  couldn't  give 
it  up.  Then  finally  he  hops  on  my  tree, 
and  runs  out  on  that  limb  yander, 
a-whiskin'  his  tail,  and  peepin'  over  the 
edge,  and  a-barkin'.  Then  the  girl 
hyere  " — glancing  at  his  rifle — "  done  a 
little  barkin'  herself.  I  bored  him 
through  the  head — that  was  all  I  could 
see — and  that  squirrel  just  rolled  off  the 
limb  and  fell  plump  in  my  lap.  Then  I 
made  a  fire  out  o'  leaves  and  moss  and 
cooked  him.  Leastways  I  het  him 
through.  Can't  say  he  was  done  to  a 
turn,  like  them  of  yours,  last  time  you 
was  up,  honey." 

She  hugged  him  again.  To  get  him 
to  a  place  of  safety  and  then  speed  down 
the  mountain  for  food  was  the  next 
thing  to  do. .  Yet  not  quite  the  next. 

"  Dearie,  if  I  marry  you,  will  you 
move  over  to  Tennessee,  and  quit  kill- 
in'  folks,  or  givin'  them  a  chance  to 
kill  you?" 

"  Why,  honey,  what  put  that  in  your 
head  ?" 

"  Will  you  ?" 

The  mountaineer  loves  his  mountain 
as  a  beast  loves  its  lair.  Hunt  him  even, 
and  he,  like  the  stag,  will  circle  upon 
his  trail  until  he  returns  to  the  cover 
from  which  he  started.  Bark  was  silent 
a  moment;  then  he  smiled. 

"  I  reckon  I  will,  honey,  if  you're  so 
sot  on  it.  I  reckon  it  don't  make  no 
difference  to  me  where  I  live,  Ca'lina  or 
Tennessee,  as  long  as  you're  thar." 

"  I'll  be  thar,"  said  she,  fervently. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  RECOIL 

IT  was  a  great  day  in  the  Moslem  year. 
The  Mahmal,  or  sacred  carpet,  was 
leaving  Cairo  on  its  long  pilgrimage 
of  thirty-seven  days  to  Mecca  and  Ma- 
homet's tomb.  Great  guns  boomed  from 
the  Citadel,  as  the  gorgeous  procession, 
forming  itself  beneath  the  Mokattam 
Hills,  began  its  slow  march  to  where, 
seated  in  the  shade  of  an  ornate  pavilion, 
Prince  Kai'd  awaited  its  approach  to  pay 
devout  homage.  Thousands  looked  down 
at  the  scene  from  the  ramparts  of  the 
Citadel,  from  the  overhanging  cliffs,  and 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses  that  hung 
on  the  ledges  of  rock  rising  abruptly 
from  the  level  ground,  to  which  the 
last  of  the  famed  Mamelukes  leaped  to 
their  destruction. 

Now  to  Prince  Kai'd's  ears  there  came 
from  hundreds  of  hoarse  throats  the  cry, 
"  Allah !  Allah  !  May  thy  journey  be  with 
safety  to  Arafat,"  mingling  with  the 
harsh  music  of  the  fifes  and  drums. 

Kai'd  looked  upon  the  scene  with  drawn 
face  and  lowering  brows.  His  retinue 
watched  him  with  alarm.  A  whisper  had 
gone  about  that,  two  nights  before,  the 
EfPendina  had  sent  in  haste  for  a  famous 
Italian  physician  lately  come  to  Cairo, 
and  that  since  his  visit  Kai'd  had  been 
sullen  and  depressed.  It  was  also  the 
gossip  of  the  bazaars  that  he  had  sud- 
denly shown  favor  to  those  of  the  Royal 
House  and  to  other  reactionaries  who  had 
been  enemies  to  the  influence  of  Claridge 
Pasha.  This  rumor  had  been  followed  by 
an  official  proclamation  that  no  Eu- 
ropeans or  Christians  would  be  admitted 
to  the  ceremony  of  the  Sacred  Carpet. 

Thus  it  was  that  Kai'd  looked  out  on 
a  vast  multitude  of  Moslems,  in  which 
not  one  European  face  showed,  and  from 
lip  to  lip  there  passed  the  word,  "  Har- 


rik — Harrik — remember  Harrik !  Kai'd 
turns  from  the  infidel." 

They  crowded  near  the  great  pavilion 
— as  near  as  the  mounted  Nubians  would 
permit — to  see  Kaid's  face ;  while  he,  with 
eyes  wandering  over  the  vast  assemblage, 
was  lost  in  dark  reflections.  Eor  a  year 
he  had  struggled  against  a  growing  con- 
viction that  some  obscure  disease  was 
sapping  his  strength.  He  had  hid  it 
from  every  one,  until,  at  last,  distress  and 
pain  had  overcome  him.  The  verdict  of 
the  Italian  expert  was  that  possible,  but 
by  no  means  certain,  cure  might  come 
from  an  operation,  which  must  be  delayed 
for  a  month  or  more. 

Suddenly,  the  world  had  grown  unfa- 
miliar to  him;  he  saw  it  from  afar;  but 
his  subconscious  self  involuntarily  regis- 
tered impressions,  and  he  moved  mechan- 
ically through  the  ceremonies  and  duties 
of  the  immediate  present.  Thrown  back 
upon  himself,  to  fight  his  own  fight, 
with  the  instinct  of  primary  life  his 
mind  involuntarily  drew  for  refuge  to 
the  habits  and  predispositions  of  youth; 
and  for  two  days  he  had  shut  himself 
away  from  the  activities  with  which 
David  and  Nahoum  were  associated.  Be- 
ing deeply  engaged  with  the  details  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Soudan,  David  had 
not  gone  to  the  Palace;  and  he  was  un- 
aware of  the  turn  which  things  had 
taken.  But  his  enemies  had  passed  the 
word  that  Claridge  Pasha's  day  was  end- 
ing; this  vast  crowd  stirred  with  fierce 
piety,  and  a  dangerous  ardor  moved  the 
performers  in  the  religious  drama  un- 
folding under  the  booming  guns. 

Three  times,  with  slow  and  stately 
steps,  the  procession  wound  in  a  circle 
in  the  great  square  before  it  ap- 
proached the  pavilion  where  the  Efl^en- 
dina  sat,  the  splendid  camels  carrying 
the  embroidered  tent  where  the  Carpet 
rested  and  that  which  bore  the  Emir  of 
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the  Pilgrims,  caparisoned  with  red  cloth, 
moving  gracefully  like  ships  at  sea. 
Naked  swordsmen,  with  upright  and 
shining  blades,  were  followed  by  men  on 
camels  bearing  kettle  -  drums.  After 
them  came  Arab  riders  with  fresh 
green  branches  fastened  to  the  sad- 
dles like  plumes,  while  others  carried 
flags  and  banners  emblazoned  with  texts 
and  symbols.  Troops  of  horsemen  in 
white  woollen  cloaks,  sheiks  and  Bed- 
ouins with  flowing  robes  and  huge  tur- 
bans, religious  chiefs  of  the  great  sects, 
imperturbable  and  statuesque,  were  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  shouting  der- 
vishes and  camel-drivers  and  eager  pil- 
grims. These  shrilled  their  approval  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Cats,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  her  feline  brood,  moved  with  mysteri- 
ous gestures  among  them,  and  of  the  half- 
naked  sheik  who  would  follow  the  Sacred 
Carpet  across  the  desert  to  Mecca,  rolling 
his  head  from  side  to  side  for  unnum- 
bered hours  and  davs. 

At  last  the  great  camel  with  its  sacred 
burden  stopped  in  front  of  Kai'd  for  his 
prayer  and  blessing.  As  he  held  the  tas- 
sels, lifted  the  gold-fringed  curtain,  and 
invoked  Allah's  blessing,  a  half  -  naked 
sheik  ran  forward,  and  raising  his 
hands  high  above  his  head,  said  shrilly, 
"  Kai'd,  Kaid,  hearken !" 

Kough  hands  caught  him  away,  but 
Kaid  commanded  them  to  desist,  and 
the  man  called  a  blessing  on  him,  and 
cried  aloud: 

"  Listen,  O  Kai'd,  son  of  the  stars  and 
the  light  of  day.  God  hath  exalted  thee. 
Thou  art  the  Egyptian  of  all  the  Egyp- 
tians. In  thy  hand  is  power.  But  thou 
art  mortal  even  as  I.  Behold,  O  Kaid, 
in  the  hour  that  I  was  born  thou  wast 
born,  T  in  the  dust  without  thy  palace 
wall;  thou  amid  the  splendid  things.  But 
thy  star  is  my  star.  Behold,  as  God  or- 
dains, the  Tree  of  Life  was  shaken  on 
the  night  when  all  men  pray  and  cry 
aloud  to  God — even  the  ^^Tight  of  the 
Falling  Leaves.  And  I  watched  the 
leaves  falling;  and  I  saw  my  leaf,  and  it 
was  withered,  but  only  a  little  withered, 
and  so  I  live  yet  a  little.  But  I  looked 
for  thy  leaf,  thou  who  wert  born  in  that 
mom.ent  when  I  waked  to  the  world.  I 
looked  long,  but  I  found  no  leaf,  neither 
green  nor  withered.  But  I  looked  again 
upon  ray  leaf,  and  then  I  saw  that  thy 


name  now  was  also  upon  my  leaf,  and 
that  it  was  neither  green  nor  withered, 
but  was  a  leaf  that  drooped  as  when 
an  evil  wind  has  passed  and  drunk 
its  life.  Listen,  O  Ka'id!  Upon  the 
tomb  of  Mahomet  I  will  set  my  lips,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  leaf  of  my  life  will 
come  fresh  and  green  again.  But  thou 
— wilt  thou  not  come  also  with  me  to  the 
lord  ]\rahomet's  tomb  ?  Or  " — he  paused 
and  raised  his  voice — "  or  wilt  thou  stay 
arvd  lay  thy  lips  upon  the  cross  of  the  in- 
fidel?   Wilt  thou— " 

He  could  say  no  more,  for  suddenly 
Kai'd's  face,  which  had  worn  an  abashed 
and  troubled  look,  now  darkened  with 
anger.  He  made  a  gesture,  and  in  an 
instant  the  man  was  gagged  and  bound 
and  was  being  hurried  away  to  his  death, 
while  an  awed  and  sullen  silence  fell 
upon  the  crowd.  Kaid  suddenly  became 
aware  of  this  change  of  feeling,  and 
looked  round  him.  Presently  his  old 
prudence  and  subtilty  came  back,  his  face 
cleared  a  little,  and  he  called  aloud, 
"  U]iloose  the  man,  and  let  him  come  to 
me."  An  instant  after,  the  man  was  on 
his  knees,  silent  before  him. 

"  What  is  thy  name  ?"  Ka'id  asked. 

"  Kaid  Ibrahim,  Effendina,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Thou  hast  misinterpreted  thy  dream, 
Ka'id,"  answered  the  Effendina.  "  The 
drooping  leaf  was  token  of  the  danger  in 
which  thy  life  should  be,  and  my  name 
upon  thy  leaf  was  token  that  I  should 
save  thee  from  death.  Behold,  I  save 
thee.  InsTiallah,  go  in  peace.  There  is 
no  God  but  God,  and  the  cross  is  the  sign 
of  a  false  prophet.  Thou  art  mad.  God 
give  thee  a  new  mind.  Go." 

The  man  was  presently  lost  in  the 
sweltering,  half-frenzied  crowd;  but  he 
had  done  his  work,  and  his  words  rang 
in  the  ears  of  Kaid  as  he  rode  away. 

A  few  hours  afterwards,  bitter  and  re- 
bellious, murmuring  to  himself,  Ka'id 
sat  in  a  darkened  room  of  his  Nile  palace 
beyond  the  city.  So  few  years  on  the 
throne,  so  young,  so  much  on  which  to 
lay  the  hand  of  pleasure,  so  many  mil- 
lions to  command ;  and  yet  the  slave  at 
his  door  had  a  surer  hold  on  life  and  all 
its  joy  and  lures  than  he.  Prince  Ka'id, 
ruler  of  Egypt!  There  was  on  him  that 
barbaric  despair  which  has  taken  dread- 
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ful  toll  of  life  for  the  decree  of  destiny. 
Across  the  record  of  this  day,  as  across 
the  history  of  many  an  Eastern  and 
pagan  tyrant,  was  written,  "  He  would 
not  die  alone."  That  the  world  should 
go  on  when  he  was  gone,  that  men  should 
buy  and  sell  and  laugh  and  drinl^,  and 
flaunt  it  in  the  sun,  while  he.  Prince 
Kaid,  would  be  done  with  it  all — 

He  was  roused  by  the  rustling  of  a 
robe.  Before  him  stood  the  Arab  phy- 
sician, Sharif  Bey,  who  had  been  in  his 
father's  house  and  his  own  for  a  life- 
time. It  was  many  a  year  since  his  min- 
istrations to  Kaid  had  ceased;  but  he 
had  remained  on  in  the  Palace,  doing 
service  to  those  who  received  him,  and — 
it  was  said  by  the  evil-tongued — grant- 
ing certificates  of  death  out  of  harmony 
with  dark  facts,  a  sinister  and  useful 
figure.  His  beard  was  white,  his  face 
was  friendly,  almost  benevolent,  but  his 
eyes  had  a  light  caught  from  no  celes- 
tial flame. 

His  look  was  confident  now,  as  his  eyes 
bent  on  Kaid.  He  had  lived  long,  he 
had  seen  much,  he  had  heard  of  the  peril 
that  had  been  foreshadowed  by  the  in- 
fidel physician;  and,  by  a  sure  instinct, 
he  knew  that  his  own  opportunity  had 
come.  He  knew  that  Kaid  would  snatch 
at  any  offered  comfort,  would  cherish  any 
alleviating  lie,  would  steal  back  from 
science  and  civilization  and  the  modern 
palace  to  the  superstition  of  the  fellah's 
hut.  Were  not  all  men  alike  when  the 
neboot  of  Pate  struck  them  down  into 
the  terrible  loneliness  of  doom,  numbing 
their  minds  ?  Luck  would  be  with  him 
that  ofl^ered  first  succor  in  that  dark  hour. 
Sharif  had  come  at  the  right  moment 
for  Sharif. 

Kaid  looked  at  him  with  dull  yet  anx- 
ious eyes.  "  Did  I  not  command  that 
none  should  enter?"  he  asked  presently, 
in  a  thick  voice. 

"  Am  I  not  thy  physician,  Efiendina, 
to  whom  be  the  undying  years?  When 
the  Eff'endina  is  sick,  shall  I  not  heal? 
Have  I  not  waited  like  a  dog  at  thy 
door  these  many  years,  till  that  the  time 
would  come  when  none  could  heal  thee 
save  Sharif?" 

"  What  canst  thou  give  me  ?" 

"  What  the  infidel  physician  gave  thee 
not — I  can  give  thee  hope.  Hast  thou 
done  well,  oh,  Effendina,  to  turn  from 


thine  own  people  —  did  not  thine  own 
father,  and  did  not  Mehemet  Ali,  live  to 
a  good  age?  Who  were  their  physicians? 
My  father  and  I,  and  my  father's  father, 
and  his  father's  father." 

"  Thou  canst  cure  me  altogether  ?" 
asked  Kaid,  hesitatingly. 

"  If  thou  hast  faith  in  one  of  thine 
own  race.  Will  the  infidel  love  thee  as 
do  we,  who  are  thy  children  and  thy 
brothers,  who  are  to  thee  as  a  nail  driven 
in  the  wall,  not  to  be  moved?  Thou  shalt 
live — Inshallah,  thou  shalt  have  healing 
and  length  of  days!" 

He  paused  at  a  gesture  from  Kaid, 
for  a  slave  had  entered  and  stood  waiting. 

"  What  dost  thou  here  ?  Wert  thou 
not  commanded?"  asked  Kaid. 

"  Eft'endina,  Claridge  Pasha  is  wait- 
ing," was  the  reply. 

Kaid  frowned,  hesitated;  then,  with  a 
sudden  resolve,  made  a  gesture  of  dis- 
missal to  Sharif  Bey,  and  nodded  David's 
admittance  to  the  slave. 

As  David  entered,  he  passed  Sharif 
Bey,  and  something  in  the  look  on  the 
Arab  physician's  face — a  secret  malig- 
nancy and  triumph — struck  him  strange- 
ly. And  now  a  fresh  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension rose  in  his  mind  as  he  looked  at 
Kaid.  The  eye  was  heavy  and  gloomy, 
the  face  was  clouded,  the  lips  ever  so 
ready  to  smile  at  him  were  sullen  and 
smileless  now.   David  stood  still,  waiting. 

"  I  did  not  expect  thee  till  to-morrow, 
excellency,"  said  Kaid,  moodily,  at  last. 
"  The  business  is  urgent  ?" 

"  Eft'endina,"  said  David,  with  every 
nerve  at  tension,  yet  with  outward  self- 
control,  "  I  have  to  report — "  he  paused, 
agitated;  then,  in  a  firm  voice,  he  told 
of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the 
cotton-mills. 

As  David  spoke,  Kaid's  face  grew 
darker,  his  fingers  fumbled  vaguely  with 
the  linen  of  the  loose  white  robe  he  wore. 
When  the  tale  was  finished  he  sat  for  a 
moment  apparently  stunned  by  the  news, 
then  he  burst  out  fiercely : 

"  Bism  illah,  am  I  to  hear  only  black 
words  to-day?  Hast  thou  naught  to  say 
but  this — the  fortune  of  Egypt  burned 
to  ashes!" 

David  held  back  the  quick  retort  that 
came  to  his  tongue. 

"  Half  my  fortune  is  in  the  ashes,"  he 
answered  with  dignity.    "  The  rest  came 
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from  savings  never  made  before  by  this 
government.  Is  the  work  less  worthy  in 
thy  sight,  Effendina,  because  it  has  been 
destroyed?  Would  thy  life  be  less  great 
and  useful  because  a  blow  took  thee 
from  behind?" 

Kai'd's  face  turned  black.  David  had 
bruised  an  open  wound. 

"  What  is  my  life  to  thee — what  is  thy 
work  to  me?" 

"  Thy  life  is  dear  to  Egypt,  Effendina," 
urged  David,  soothingly,  "  and  my  labor 
for  Egypt  has  been  pleasant  in  thine  eyes 
till  now." 

"  Egypt  cannot  be  saved  against  her 
will,"  was  the  sullen  response.  "  What 
has  come  of  the  Western  hand  upon  the 
Eastern  plough?"  His  face  grew  blacker; 
his  heart  was  feeding  on  itself. 

"  Thou,  the  friend  of  Egypt,  hast  come 
of  it,  E-ffendina." 

"  Harrik  was  right,  Harrik  was  right," 
Kai'd  answered,  with  stubborn  gloom  and 
anger.  "  Better  to  die  in  our  own  way,  if 
we  must  die,  than  live  in  the  way  of  an- 
other. Thou  wouldst  make  of  Egypt 
another  England;  thou  wouldst  civilize 
the  Soudan — hismillah,  it  is  folly!" 

"  That  is  not  the  way  ]Mehemet  Ali 
thought,  nor  Ibrahim.  'Nor  dost  thou 
think  so,  Effendina,"  David  answered, 
gravely.  "  A  dark  spirit  is  on  thee. 
Wouldst  thou  have  me  understand  that 
what  we  have  done  together,  thou  and 
I,  was  ill  done,  that  the  old  bad  days 
were  better?" 

"  Go  back  to  thine  own  land,"  was  the 
surly  answer.  "  ISTation  after  nation 
ravaged  Egypt,  sowed  their  legions  here, 
but  the  Egyptian  has  lived  them  down. 
The  faces  of  the  fellaheen  are  the  faces 
of  Thothmes  and  Seti.  Go  back.  Egypt 
will  travel  her  own  path.  We  are  of  the 
East;  we  are  Moslem.  What  is  right  to 
you  is  wrong  to  us.  Ye  would  make  us 
over — give  us  cotton  beds  and  wooden 
floors  and  fine  flour  of  the  mill,  and 
cleanse  the  cholera-hut  with  disinfect- 
ants, but  are  these  things  all?  How 
many  of  your  civilized  millions  would 
die  for  their  prophet  Christ?  Yet  all 
Egypt  would  rise  up  from  the  mud  floor, 
the  dourha-field  and  the  straw  hut,  and 
would  come  out  to  die  for  Mahomet  and 
Allah — ay,  as  Harrik  knew,  as  Harrik 
knew!  Ye  steal  into  corners,  and  hide 
behind  the  curtains  of  your  beds  to  pray; 


we  pray  where  the  hour  of  prayer  finds 
us — in  the  street,  in  the  market  -  place, 
where  the  house  is  building,  the  horse 
being  shod,  or  the  money-changers  are. 
Ye  hear  the  call  of  civilization,  but  we 
hear  the  Muezzin — " 

He  stopped  short,  and  searched  me- 
chanically for  his  watch. 

"  It  is  the  hour  that  the  Muezzin  calls," 
said  David,  gently,  "  it  is  almost  sunset. 
Shall  I  open  the  windows  that  the  call 
may  come  to  us?"  he  added. 

While  Kai'd  stared  at  him,  his  breast 
heaving  with  passion,  David  went  to  a 
window  and  opened  the  shutters  wide. 

The  Palace  faced  the  Nile,  which  show- 
ed like  a  tortuous  band  of  blue  and  silver 
a  mile  or  so  away.  Nothing  lay  between 
but  the  brown  sand  and  here  and  there 
a  handful  of  dark  figures  gliding  towards 
the  river,  or  a  little  train  of  camels 
making  for  the  bare  gray  hills  from  the 
khiassas  which  had  given  them  their 
desert-loads.  The  course  of  the  Nile  was 
marked  by  a  wide  fringe  of  palms  showing 
blue  and  purple,  friendly  and  ancient  and 
solitary.  Beyond  the  river  and  the  palms 
lay  the  gray-brown  desert,  faintly  touched 
with  red.  So  clear  was  the  sweet  evening 
air  that  the  irregular  surface  of  the 
desert  showed  for  a  score  of  miles  as 
plainly  as  though  it  were  but  a  step  away. 
Hummocks  of  sand — tombs  and  fallen 
monuments — gave  a  feeling  as  of  for- 
gotten and  buried  peoples;  and  the  two 
vast  pyramids  of  Sakkarah  stood  up  in 
the  plaintive  glow  of  the  evening  skies, 
majestic  and  solemn,  faithful  to  the  dis- 
solved and  absorbed  races  that  had  built 
them.  Curtains  of  mauve  and  saffron- 
red  were  hung  behind  them,  and  through 
a  break  of  cloud  fringing  the  horizon  a 
yellow  glow  poured,  to  touch  the  tips 
of  the  pyramids  with  poignant  splen- 
dor. But  farther  over  to  the  right,  where 
Cairo  lay,  there  hung  a  bluish  mist, 
palpable  and  delicate,  out  of  which 
emerged  the  vast  pyramid  of  Cheops; 
and  beside  it  the  smiling  inscrutable 
Sphinx  faced  the  changeless  centuries. 
Beyond  the  pyramids  the  mist  deepened 
into  a  vast  deep  cloud  of  blue  and  purple 
which  seemed  the  end  to  some  mystic 
highway  untravelled  by  the  sons  of  men. 

Suddenly  there  swept  over  David  a 
wave  of  feeling  such  as  had  passed  over 
Kaid,    though    of    a    different  nature. 
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Those  who  had  built  the  pyramids  were 
gone,  Cheops  and  Thothmes  and  Amen- 
hotep  and  Chefren  and  the  rest.  There 
had  been  reformers  in  those  lost  races; 
one  age  had  sought  to  better  the  last,  one 
man  had  toiled  to  save — yet  there  only 
remained  offensive  bundles  of  mummied 
flesh  and  bone  and  a  handful  of  relics 
in  tombs  fifty  centuries  old.  Was  it  all, 
then,  futile  ?  Did  it  matter,  then,  whether 
one  man  labored  or  a  race  aspired? 

Only  for  a  moment  these  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind;  and  then,  as 
the  glow  through  the  broken  cloud  on  the 
opposite  horizon  suddenly  faded,  and 
veils  of  melancholy  fell  over  the  desert 
and  the  river  and  the  palms,  there  rose  a 
call  sweetly  shrill,  undoubtingly  insistent. 
Sunset  had  come,  and,  with  it,  the  Muez- 
zin's call  to  prayer  from  the  minaret  of 
a  mosque  hard  by. 

David  was  conscious  of  a  movement 
behind  him — that  Xaid  was  praying  with 
h'ands  uplifted;  and  out  on  the  sands  be- 
tween the  window  and  the  river  he  saw 
kneeling  figures  here  and  there,  saw  the 
camel-drivers  halt  their  trains,  and  face 
the  East  with  hands  uplifted.  The  call 
went  on — "  LailaJia  illa-lldh!'* 

It  called  David,  too.  The  force  and 
searching  energy  and  fire  in  it  stole 
through  his  veins,  and  drove  from  him 
the  sense  of  futility  and  despondency 
which  had  so  deeply  added  to  his  trouble. 
There  was  something  for  him,  too,  in 
that  which  held  infatuated  the  minds  of 
so  many  millions. 

A  moment  later  Kai'd  and  he  faced 
each  other  again. 

"  Effendina,"  he  said,  "  thou  wilt  not 
desert  our  work  now!" 

"  ]\roney  — .for  this  expedition  ?  You 
have  it?"  Kai'd  asked,  ironically. 

"  I  have  but  little  money,  and  it  must 
go  to  rebuild  the  mills,  Effendina.  I 
must  have  it  of  thee." 

"Let  them  remain  in  their  ashes." 

"  But  thousands  will  have  no  work." 

"  They  had  work  before  they  were 
built,  they  will  have  work  now  that  they 
are  gone." 

"  Effend  ina,  I  stayed  in  Egypt  at  thy 
request.  The  work  is  thy  work.  Wilt 
thou  desert  it?" 

"  The  West  lured  me — by  things  that 
seemed :  I  l^now  things  as  they  are." 

"  They  will  lure  thee  again  to-morrow," 


said  David,  firmly,  but  with  a  weight  on 
his  spirit.  His  eyes  sought  and  held 
Kai'd's.  "  It  is  too  late  to  go  back ;  we 
must  go  forward,  or  we  shall  loose  the 
Soudan,  and  a  Mahdi  and  his  dervishes 
will  be  in  Cairo  in  ten  years." 

For  an  instant  Kaid  was  startled.  The 
old  look  of  energy  and  purpose  leaped  up 
into  his  eye ;  but  it  faded  quickly  again. 
If,  as  the  Italian  physician  more  than 
hinted,  his  life  hung  by  a  thread,  did  it 
matter  whether  the  barbarian  came  to 
Cairo?  That  was  the  business  of  those 
who  came  after.  If  Sharif  was  right, 
and  his  life  was  saved,  there  would  be 
time  enough  to  set  things  right. 

"  I  will  not  pour  water  on  the  sands  to 
make  an  ocean,"  he  answered.  "  Will  a 
ship  sail  on  the  Sahara?  Bismillah,  it 
is  all  a  dream.  Harrik  was  right.  But 
dost  thou  think  to  do  with  me  as  thou 
didst  with  Harrik  ?"  he  sneered.  "  Is  it 
in  thy  mind?" 

David's  patience  broke  down  under  the 
long  provocation.  "  Know,  then,  Effen- 
dina," he  said,  angrily,  "  that  I  am 
not  thy  subject,  nor  one  beholden  to  thee, 
nor  thy  slave.  Upon  terms  well  under- 
stood, I  have  labored  here.  I  have  kept 
my  obligations,  and  it  is  thy  duty  to  keep 
thy  obligations,  though  the  hand  of  death 
were  on  thee.  I  know  not  what  has  poi- 
soned thy  mind  and  driven  thee  from 
reason  and  from  justice.  I  know  that. 
Prince  Pasha  of  Egypt  as  thou  art,  thou 
art  as  bound  to  me  as  any  fellah  that 
agrees  to  shoe  my  horse  or  row  my  boat. 
Thy  compact  with  me  is  a  compact  with 
England,  and  it  shall  be  kept,  if  thou  art 
an  honest  man.  Thou  mayst  find  thou- 
sands in  Egypt  who  will  serve  thee  at  any 
price,  and  bear  thee  in  any  mood.  I 
have  but  one  price.  It  is  well  known  to 
thee;  and  I  will  not  be  the  target  for 
thy  black  temper.  This  is  not  the  mid- 
dle ages.  I  am  an  Englishman,  not  a 
helot.  The  bond  must  be  kept.  Thou 
shalt  not  play  fast  and  loose.  Money 
must  be  found;  the  expedition  must  go. 
But  if  thy  purpose  is  now  Harrik's  pur- 
pose, then  Europe  should  know,  and . 
Egypt  also  should  know.  I  have  been  thy 
right  hand,  Effendina;  I  will  not  be  thy 
old  shoe^  to  be  cast  aside  at  thy  will." 

In  all  the  days  of  his  life,  David  had 
never  flamed  out  as  he  did  now.  Pas- 
sionate as  his  words  were,  however,  his 
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manner  was  strangely  quiet,  but  his  white 
and  glistening  face  and  his  burning  eyes 
showed  how  deep  was  his  anger. 

As  he  spoke,  Kai'd  sank  upon  the  divan. 
Never  had  he  been  challenged  so.  With 
his  own  people  he  had  ever  been  used  to 
cringing  and  abasement,  and  he  had  play- 
ed the  tyrant,  and  struck  hard  and  cruel- 
ly, and  he  had  been  feared;  but  here, 
behind  David's  courteous  attitude,  there 
was  a  scathing  arraignment  of  his  con- 
duct which  took  no  count  of  consequence. 
In  other  circumstances  his  vanity  would 
have  shrunk  under  this  whip  of  words, 
but  his  native  reason  and  his  quick  hu- 
mor would  have  justified  David.  In  this 
black  distemper  possessing  him,  however, 
only  outraged  egotism  prevailed.  His 
hands  clenched  and  unclenched,  his  lips 
were  drawn  back  on  his  teeth  in  rage. 

When  David  had  finished,  Kai'd  sudden- 
ly got  to  his  feet  and  took  a  step  forward 
with  a  malediction,  but  a  faintness  seized 
him  and  he  staggered  back.  When  he 
raised  his  head  again  David  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

LACEY  MOVES 

IE  there  was  one  glistening  bead  of 
sweat  on  the  bald  pate  of  Lacey  of 
Chicago  there  were  a  thousand;  and  the 
smile  on  his  face  was  not  less  shin- 
ing and  unlimited.  He  burst  into  the 
rooms  of  the  Palace  where  David  had 
residence,  calling,  "  Oyez!  Oyez!  Pa- 
sha! Oh,  Pasha  of  the  Thousand  Tails! 
Oyez!  OyezP^ 

Getting  no  answer,  he  began  to  per- 
form a  dance  round  the  room,  which  in 
modern  days  is  known  as  the  negro  cake- 
walk.  It  was  not  dignified,  but  it  would 
have  been  less  dignified  still  performed 
by  any  other  living  man  of  forty-five, 
with  a  bald  head  and  a  waistband  ten 
inches  too  large.  Round  the  room  three 
times  he  went,  and  then  he  dropped  on  a 
divan.  He  gasped,  and  mopped  his  face 
and  forehead,  leaving  a  little  island  of 
moisture  on  the  top  of  his  head  un- 
touched. After  a  moment,  he  gained 
breath  and  settled  down  a  little. 

"  Are  you  coming  to  my  party.  0  efFendi  ? 
There'll  be  high  jinks,  there'll  be  wel- 
come, there'll  be  room  ; 
For  to-morrow  we  are  pulling  stakes  for 
Shendy. 

Are  you  coming  to  my  party,  O  Nahoum? 


"  Say,  I  guess  that's  pretty  good  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,"  he  wheezed, 
and  taking  his  inseparable  note  -  book 
from  his  pocket,  wrote  the  impromptu 
down.  "  I  guess  she'll  like  that — it  rings 
spontaneous.  She'll  be  tickled,  tickled  to 
death,  when  she  knows  what's  behind  it." 
He  repeated  it  with  gusto.  "  She'll  dote 
on  it,"  he  added — the  person  to  whom  he 
referred  being  the  sister  of  the  American 
Consul,  the  little  widow,  cute  as  she  can 
be,"  of  whom  he  had  written  to  Hylda 
in  the  letter  which  had  brought  a  crisis 
in  her  life.  As  he  returned  the  note-book 
back  to  his  pocket  a  door  opened  and  Mo- 
hammed Hassan  slid  forward  into  the 
room,  and  stood  still,  impassive  and 
gloomy,  as  he  met  the  gay  look  of  the 
other.  Lacey  beckoned  him  dramatically, 
and  said  grotesquely: 

" '  Come    hither,    come    hither,    my  little 
daughter, 
And  do  not  tremble  so — ' " 

A  sort  of  scornful  patience  was  in 
Mohammed's  look,  but  he  came  nearer 
and  waited. 

"  Squat  on  the  ground,  and  smile 
a  smile  of  mirth,  Mohammed,"  Lacey 
said,  riotously.  "  ^  For  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  May,  mother;  I'm  to  be  Queen  o' 
the  May !' " 

Mohainmed's  face  grew  resentful.  "  O 
effendi,  shall  the  camel-driver  laugh  when 
the  camels  are  lost  in  the  khamsin,  and 
the  water-bottle  is  empty?" 

"  Certainly  not,  O  son  of  the  spreading 
palm;  but  this  is  not  a  desert,  nor  a 
gaudy  caravan.  This  is  a  feast  of  all 
angels.  This  is  the  day  when  Nahoum 
the  Nefarious  is  to  be  buckled  up  like 
a  belt,  and  ridden  in  the  ring.  Where  is 
the  Pasha,  the  only  Pasha?  Quick!" 

"  He  is  gone,  effendi !  Like  a  mist  on 
the  face  of  the  running  water,  so  was  his 
face;  like  eyes  that  did  not  see,  so  was 
his  look.  '  Peace  be  to  thee,  Mohammed, 
thou  art  faithful  as  Zaida,'  he  said,  and 
he  mounted  and  rode  into  the  desert.  I 
ran  after  till  he  was  come  to  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  but  he  sent  me  back,  saying 
that  I  must  wait  for  thee;  and  this  word 
I  was  to  say,  that  Prince  Kaid  had  turned 
his  face  darkly  from  him,  and  that  the 
finger  of  Sharif — " 

"  That  fanatical  old  quack — Harrik's 
friend !" 

" — And  the  finger  of  Sharif  was  on  his 
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pulse.  But  the  end  of  all  was  in  the 
hands  of  God." 

"  Oh  yes,  exactly,  the  finger  of  Sharif 
on  his  pulse !  The  old  story — the  return 
to  the  mother's  mill^,  throwing  back  to 
all  the  Pharaohs.  Well,  what  then?"  he 
added,  cheerfully,  his  smile  breaking  out 
again.    "  ^Yhere  has  he  gone,  our  Pasha  ?" 

"  To  Ebn  Ezra  Bey  at  the  Coptic  Mon- 
astery by  the  Etl  Tree,  where  your 
prophet  Christ  slept  when  a  child." 

Lacey  hummed  to  himself  meditative- 
ly, smiling  the  while.  "  A  sort  of  last 
powwow — Rome  before  the  fall.  Every- 
thing wrong,  eh!  Kai'd  turned  fanatic, 
Nahoum  on  the  tiles  watching  for  Da- 
vid Pasha  to  fall,  things  trembling  for 
want  of  hard  cash.  That's  it,  isn't  it, 
Mohammed  ?" 

Mohammed  nodded,  but  his  look  was 
now  alert,  and  less  sombre.  He  had 
caught  at  something  vital  and  confident 
in  Lacey's  tone.  He  drew  nearer,  and 
listened  closely. 

"  Well,  now,  my  gentle  gazelle,  listen 
unto  me,"  continued  Lacey.  He  sud- 
denly leaned  forward,  and  spoke  in 
subdued  but  rapid  tones.  "  ISTow,  Mo- 
hammed, once  upon  a  time  there  was 
an  American  man,  with  a  shock  of  red 
hair,  and  a  nature  like  a  spring  -  lock. 
He  went  down  to  Mexico,  with  a  million 
or  two  of  his  own  money  got  honestly 
by  an  undisputed  will  from  an  undis- 
puted father — you  don't  understand  that, 
but  it  doesn't  matter — and  with  a  few 
millions  of  other  people's  money,  for  to 
gamble  in  mines  and  railways  and  banks 
and  steamship  companies — all  to  do  with 
Mexico  what  the  Saadat  has  tried  to  do 
in  Egypt  with  less  money;  but  not  for 
the  love  of  Allah,  same  as  him.  This 
American  was  going  to  conquer  like  Cor- 
tez,  but  his  name  was  Thomas  Tilman 
Lacey,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  gall.  After 
years  of  earnest  effort,  he  lost  his  hair 
and  the  millions  of  the  Infatuated  Con- 
quistadores.  And  by  and  by  he  came 
to  Cairo  with  a  thimbleful  of  income, 
and  began  to  live  again.  There  was  a 
war  going  on  in  his  own  country,  but  he 
thought  that  one  out  of  forty  millions 
would  not  be  strictly  missed.  So  he 
stayed  in  Egypt ;  and  the  tale  of  his  days 
in  Egypt,  is  it  not  written  with  a  neboot 
of  dom-wood  in  the  book  of  Mohammed 
Hassan  the  scribe?" 


He  paused  and  beamed  upon  the  watch- 
ful Hassan,  who,  if  he  did  not  under- 
stand all  that  had  been  said,  was  in  no 
difficulty  as  to  the  drift  and  meaning  of 
the  story. 

"  Yes,  efFendi,"  he  said  impatiently. 
"  It  is  a  long  ride  to  the  Etl  Tree,  and 
the  day  is  far  spent!" 

"  Insliallah!  You  shall  hear,  my  turtle- 
dove. One  day  there  came  to  Cairo,  in 
great  haste,  a  man  from  Mexico,  look- 
ing for  the  foolish  one  called .  T.  T. 
Lacey,  bearing  glad  news.  And  the 
man  from  Mexico  blew  his  trumpet, 
and  straightway  T.  T.  Lacey  fell  down 
dismayed,  for  the  trumpet  said  that  a 
million  which  had  been  lost  in  Mexico 
was  returned,  with  a  small  flock  of  other 
millions;  for  a  mine,  in  which  it  was 
sunk,  had  burst  forth  with  a  stony  stream 
of  silver.  And  behold!  Thomas  Tilman 
Lacey,  the  despised  waster  of  his  patri- 
mony and  of  other  people's  treasure,  is 
now,  O  son  of  the  fig-flower,  richer  than 
Kai'd  Pasha  and  all  his  eunuchs!" 

Suddenly  Mohammed  Hassan  leaned 
forward,  then  backward,  and,  after  the 
fashion  of  desert  folk,  gave  a  shrill,  sweet 
ululation  that  seemed  to  fill  the  Palace. 

"  Say,  that's  Al,"  Lacey  said,  when 
Mohammed's  voice  sank  to  a  whisper  of 
wild  harmony.  "  Yes,  you  can  lick  my 
boots,  my  noble  sheikh  of  Manfaloot,"  he 
added,  as  Mohammed  Hassan  caught 
his  feet  and  bent  his  head  upon  them. 
"  I  wanted  to  do  something  like  that  my- 
self.  Kiss  'em,  honey;  it  '11  do  you  good." 

After  a  moment,  Mohammed  drew 
back  and  squatted  before  him  in  an  at- 
titude of  peace  and  satisfaction.  "  The 
Saadat — you  will  help  him?  You  will 
give  him  money?" 

"  Let's  put  it  in  this  way,  Mohammed ; 
I'll  invest  it  in  the  cotton-mills  that  have 
burned  down,  and  I'll  invest  it  in  an 
expedition  out  of  which  I  expect  to  get 
something  worth  while — concessions  for 
mines  and  railways,  et  cetera."  He  wink- 
ed a  round,  blue  eye.  "  Business  is  busi- 
ness, and  the  way  to  get  at  the  Saadat  is  to 
talk  business;  but  you  can  make  up  your 
mind  that — 

To-morrow    we    are    pulling    stakes  for 
Shendy." 

"  By  the  Prophet  Abraham,  but  the 
news  is  great  news,"  said  Mohammed, 
with  a  grin.    "But  the  Effendina?" 
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"Well,  I'll  try  and  square  the  Ef- 
fendina,"  said  Lacey.  "  Perhaps  the  days 
of  backsheesh  aren't  done  in  Egypt, 
after  all." 

"And  Nahoum  Pasha,  effendi?"  asked 
Mohammed,  with  a  sinister  look. 

"  Well,  we'll  try  and  square  him,  too, 
but  in  another  way!" 

"  The  money,  it  is  in  Egypt  ?"  queried 
]\rohammed,  whose  idea  was  that  money 
to  be  real  must  be  seen. 

"  Something  that's  as  handy  and  as 
marketable,"  answered  Lacey.  "  I  can 
raise  half  a  million  to-morrow;  and 
that  will  do  a  lot  of  what  we  want.  .  .  . 
How  long  will  it  take  to  ride  to  the 
Monastery  ?" 

Mohammed  told  him. 

Lacey  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
when  he  heard  a  voice  outside.  "  iSTa- 
houm,"  he  said,  and  sat  down  again  on 
the  divan.  "  He  has  come  to  see  the 
Saadat,  I  suppose;  but  it  '11  do  him 
good  to  see  me,  perhaps.  Open  the 
sluices,  Mohammed." 

Yes,  Xahoum  would  be  glad  to  see 
Lacey  effendi,  since  Claridge  Pasha  was 
not  in  Cairo.  It  was  business  in  which 
the  effendi  might  be  useful.  When  would 
Claridge  Pasha  return?  If,  then,  the 
effendi  expected  to  see  his  Excellency 
before  his  return  to  Cairo,  perhaps  he 
would  convey  a  message.  He  could  not 
urge  his  presence  on  his  Excellency, 
since  he  had  not  been  honored  with 
any  communication  or  instructions  since 
yesterday. 

"  Well,  that's  good-mannered,  anyhow, 
Pasha,"  said  Lacey,  with  cheerful  non- 
chalance. "People  don't  always  know 
when  they're  wanted  or  not  wanted." 

Xahoum  looked  at  him  closely  and 
guardedly.  Lacey  had  an  air  of  serenity 
not  in  keeping  with  the  present  position, 
when  David's  star  was  declining. 

is  ahoum  sighed  and  sat  down.  "  Things 
have  grovTi  worse  since  yesterday,"  he 
said.  "  Prince  KaVd  took  the  news  bad- 
ly." He  shook  his  head.  "  He  has  not 
the  gift  of  perfect  friendship.  That  is 
a  Christian  characteristic;  the  Moslem 
does  not  possess  it.  It  was  too  strong 
to  last,  maybe — my  poor  beloved  friend, 
his  Excellency." 

"Oh,  I  bet  it  will  last  all  right,"  re- 
joined Lacey,  coolly.  "  Prince  Kaid  has  got 
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a  touch  of  jaundice,  I  guess.  He  knows  a 
thing  when  he  finds  it,  even  if  he  hasn't 
the  gift  of  ^  perfect  friendship,'  same 
as  Christians  like  you  and  me.  But  even 
you  and  me  don't  push  our  perfections 
too  far — I  haven't  noticed  your  going 
out  of  your  way  to  do  things  for  your 
'poor  beloved  friend,  his  Excellency'!" 

"  I  have  given  him  time,  energy,  ex- 
perience— money." 

Lacey  nodded.  "  True — and  I've  often 
wondered  why,  when  I've  seen  the  things 
you  didn't  give,  and  the  things  you 
took  away." 

ITahoum's  eyes  half  closed.  Lacey  was 
getting  to  close  quarters  with  his  sus- 
picions and  allusions;  but  it  was  not  his 
cue  to  resent  them  yet. 

"  I  had  come  now  to  offer  him  help ; 
to  advance  him  enough  to  carry  through 
his  expedition." 

"  Well,  that  sounds  generous,  but  I 
guess  he  would  get  on  without  it.  Pasha. 
He  would  not  want  to  be  under  any  more 
obligations  to  you." 

"  He  is  without  money.  He  must  be 
helped." 

"  Just  so." 

"  He  cannot  go  to  the  treasury,  and 
Prince  Kai'd  has  refused.  Wliy  should 
he  decline  help  from  his  friend  and  fel- 
low worker?" 

Suddenly  Lacey  changed  his  tactics. 
He  had  caught  a  look  in  Nahoum's  eyes 
which  gave  him  a  new  thought. 

"Well,  if  you've  any  proposition, 
Pasha,  I'll  take  it  to  him;  I'll  be  seeing 
him  to-night." 

"  I  can  give  him  fifty  thousand 
pounds." 

"  It  isn't  enough  to  save  the  situa- 
tion. Pasha." 

"  It  will  help  him  over  the  first  zareba." 
"  Are  there  any  conditions  ?" 
"  There  are  no  conditions,  effendi." 
"  And  interest  ?" 

"  There  would  be  no  interest  in  money." 

"  Other  considerations  ?" 

"  Yes,  other  considerations,  effendi." 

"  If  they  were  granted,  would  there  be 
enough  still  in  the  stocking  to  help  him 
over  a  second  zareba — or  a  third,  perhaps  ?" 

"  That  would  be  possible,  even  likely, 
I  think.  Of  course  we  speak  in  con- 
fidence, effendi." 

"  The  confidence  of  the  '  perfect  friend- 
ship.' " 
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"  There  may  "be  difficulty,  because  his 
Excellency  is  sensitive;  but  it  is  the  only 
way  to  help  him.  I  can  get  the  money 
from  but  one  source;  and  to  get  it  in- 
volves an  agreement." 

"You  think  his  Excellency  would  not 
just  jump  at  it — that  it  might  hurt  some 
of  his  prejudices,  eh  ?" 

"  So,  effendi." 

"  And  me — where  am  I  in  it,  Pasha 
"  Thou  hast  great  influence  with  the 
Saadat." 

"  I  am  his  servant — I  don't  meddle  with 
his  prejudices.  Pasha." 

"  But  if  it  were  for  his  own  good,  to 
save  his  work  here." 

Lacey  yawned  almost  ostentatiously. 
"  I  guess  if  he  can't  save  it  himself,  it 
can't  be  saved — not  even  when  you  reach 
out  the  hand  of  perfect  friendship! 
You've  been  reaching  out  a  long  time, 
Pasha,  and  it  didn't  save  the  steamer  or 
the  cotton-mills;  and  it  didn't  save  us 
when  we  were  down  by  Sobat  a  while  ago, 
and  you  sent  Halim  Bey  down  to  teach 
us  to  be  patient.  We  got  out  of  that 
nasty  corner  by  sleight  of  hand,  but  not 
your  sleight  of  hand.  Pasha.  Your  hand 
is  a  quick  hand,  but  a  sharp  eye  can 
see  the  trick,  and  then  it's  no  good,  not 
worth  a  button!" 

There  was  something  savage  behind 
Nahoum's  eyes,  but  they  did  not  show  it; 
they  blinked  with  earnest  kindness  and 
interest.  The  time  would  come  when 
Lacey  would  go  as  his  master  should  go, 
and  the  occasion  was  not  far  off  now;  but 
it  must  not  be  forced.  Besides,  was  this 
fat,  amorous-looking  factotum  of  Claridge 
Pasha's  as  Spartan-minded  as  his  master  ? 
Would  he  be  superior  to  the  lure  of  gold? 
He  would  see.  He  spoke  seriously,  with 
apparent  solicitude. 

"  Thou  dost  not  understand,  effendi. 
Claridge  Pasha  must  have  money.  Pres- 
tige is  everything  in  Egypt — it  is  every- 
thing to  Kaid.  If  Claridge  Pasha  rides 
on  as  though  nothing  has  happened — and 
money  is  the  only  horse  that  can  carry 
him — Kai'd  will  not  interfere,  and  his 
black  mood  may  pass;  but  any  halting 
now,  and  the  game  is  done,  effendi." 

"And  you  want  the  game  to  go  on 
right  bad,  don't  you,  Pasha!  Well,  I 
guess  you're  right.  Money  is  the  only 
winner  in  this  race.  He's  got  to  have 
money,  sure.    How  much  can  you  raise? 


Oh  yes,  you  told  me.  Well,  I  don't  think 
it's  enough;  he's  got  to  have  three  times 
that;  and  if  he  can't  get  it  from  the 
government,  or  from  Kaid,  it's  a  bad  look- 
out. "\^1iat's  the  bargain  you  have  in 
your  mind?" 

"  That  the  slave-trade  continue,  ef- 
fendi." 

Lacey  did  not  wink,  but  he  had  a 
shock  of  surprise.  On  the  instant  he  saw 
the  trap — for  Claridge  Pasha  and  for 
himself. 

"  He  would  not  do  it — ^not  for  money. 
Pasha." 

"  He  would  not  be  doing  it  for  money. 
The  time  is  not  ripe  for  it;  it  is  too 
dangerous.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things. 
If  he  Avill  but  wait." 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  the  man  that 'd 
name  the  thing  to  him.  As  you  say,  he's 
got  his  prejudices.  They're  stronger 
than  in  most  men." 

"It  need  not  be  named  to  him.  Thou 
canst  accept  the  money  for  him,  and 
when  thou  art  in  the  Soudan,  and  he  is 
going  to  do  it,  thou  canst  prevent  it." 

"  Tell  him  that  I've  taken  the  money 
and  that  he's  used  it,  and  he  oughtn't  to 
go  back  on  the  bargain  I  made  for  him? 
So  that  he'll  be  bound  by  what  I  did?" 

"  It  is  the  best  way,  effendi." 

"He'd  be  annoyed,"  said  Lacey,  with 
a  patient  sigh. 

"Ah,  he  has  a  great  soul;  but  some- 
times he  forgets  that  expediency  is  the 
true  policy." 

"  Yet  he's  done  a  lot  of  things  without 
it.  He's  never  failed  in  what  he  set  out 
to  do.  What  he's  done  has  been  kicked 
over,  but  he's  done  it  all  right,  some- 
how, at  last." 

"  He  will  not  be  able  to  do  this,  ef- 
fendi, except  with  my  help — and  thine." 

"  He's  had  quite  a  lot  of  things  almost 
finished,  too,"  said  Lacey,  reflectively, 
"  and  then  a  hand  reached  out  in  the 
dark  and  cut  the  wires — cut  them  when 
he  was  sleeping,  and  he  didn't  know; 
cut  them  when  he  was  waking,  and  he 
wouldn't  understand;  cut  them  under  his 
own  eyes,  and  he  wouldn't  see;  because 
the  hand  that  cut  them  was  the  hand  of 
the  '  perfect  friend  ' !" 

He  got  slowly  to  his  feet,  as  a  cloud 
of  color  drew  over  Nahoum's  face, 
and  his  eyes  darkened  with  astonishment 
and  anger.    Lacey  put  his  hands  in  his 
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pockets  and  waited  till  Nahoum  also 
rose  to  his  feet.  Then  he  gathered  Na- 
ho  urn's  eyes  to  his,  and  said  with  drawl- 
ing scorn: 

"  So  you  thought  I  didn't  under- 
stand! You  thought  I'd  got  a  brain 
like  a  peanut,  and  wouldn't  drop  onto 
your  game  or  the  trap  you've  set !  You'd 
advance  money  —  got  from  the  slave- 
dealers  to  prevent  the  slave-trade  being 
stopped.  If  Claridge  Pasha  took  it  and 
used  it,  he  could  never  stop  the  slave- 
trade.  If  I  took  it  and  used  it  for  him 
on  the  same  terms,  he  couldn't  stop  the 
slave-trade.  If  either  of  us  did  it,  he'd 
be  discredited  forever — though  he  might 
know  no  more  about  the  bargain  than  a 
babe  unborn.  And  if  I  took  it  and 
didn't  tell  him,  or  he  didn't  stand  by  the 
bargain  I  made  and  did  prohibit  slave- 
dealing,  nothing  'd  stop  the  tribes  till 
they  marched  into  Cairo.  He's  ^een  safe 
so  far  because  they  believed  in  him,  and 
because  he'd  rather  die  a  million  deaths 
than  go  crooked.  Say,  I've  been  among 
the  Dagos  before — down  in  Mexico — and 
I'm  on  to  vou.  I've  been  on  to  you  for 
a  good  while;  though  there  was  nothing 
I  could  spot  certain;  but  now  I've  got 
you,  and  I'll  break  the  ^  perfect  friend- 
ship '  or  I'll  eat  my  shirt !    I'll — " 

He  paused,  realizing  the  crisis  in 
which  David  was  moving,  and  that  perils 
were  thick  around  their  footsteps.  But 
even  as  he  thought  of  them,  he  remem- 
bered David's  own  frank,  fearless  audacity 
in  danger  and  difficulty,  and  he  threw 
discretion  to  the  winds.  He  flung  his 
flag  wide,  and  believed  with  a  belief  as 
daring  as  David's  that  all  would  be  well. 

"  Well,  what  wilt  thou  do  ?"  asked  Na- 
houm,  with  a  cool  and  deadly  menace. 
"  Thou  wilt  need  to  do  it  quick,  because, 
if  it  is  a  challenge,  within  forty-eight 
hours  Claridge  Pasha  and  thyself  will 
be  gone  from  Egypt — or  I  shall  be  in 
the  Nile!" 

"  I'll  take  my  chances,  Pasha,"  an- 
swered Lacey,  with  equal  coolness.  "  You 
think  you'll  win.  It's  not  the  first  time 
I've  had  to  tackle  men  like  you — they've 
got  the  breed  in  Mexico.  They  beat  me 
there,  but  I  learned  the  game,  and  I've 
learned  a  lot  from  you,  too.  I  never 
knew  what  your  game  is  here.  I  only 
know  that  Claridge  Pasha  saved  your  life, 
and  got  you  started  again  with  Ka'id. 


I  only  know  that  you  called  yourself  a 
Christian,  and  worked  on  him  till  he  be- 
lieved in  you,  and  Hell  might  crackle 
round  you,  but  he'd  believe  till  he  saw 
your  contract  signed  with  the  Devil — 
and  then  he'd  thinlc  the  signature  forged. 
But  he's  got  to  know  now.  We  are 
not  going  out  of  Egypt,  though  you 
may  be  going  to  the  Nile;  but  we  are 
going  to  the  Soudan,  and  with  Kai'd's 
blessing,  too.  You've  put  up  the  bluff, 
and  I  take  it.  Be  sure  you've  got  Kai'd  • 
solid,  for,  if  you  haven't,  he'll  be  glad 
to  know  where  you  keep  the  money  you 
got  from  the  slave-dealers !" 

Nahoum  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Who 
has  seen  the  money  ?  Where  is  the  proof  ? 
Kai'd  would  know  my  reasons.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  virtue  has  been  tested  in 
Egypt,  or  the  first  time  that  it  has  fallen.'* 

In  spite  of  himself  Lacey  laughed. 
"  Say,  that's  worthy  of  a  great  Christian 
intellect.  You  are  a  bright  particular 
star.  Pasha.  I  take  it  back.  They'd  learn 
a  lot  from  you  in  Mexico.  But  the 
only  trouble  mth  lying  is,  that  the  de- 
mand becomes  so  great  you  can't  keep 
all  the  cards  in  your  head,  and  then  the 
one  you  forget  does  you.  The  man  that 
isn't  lying  has  the  pull  in  the  long  run. 
You  are  out  against  us.  Pasha,  and  we'll 
see  how  we  stand  in  forty-eight  hours. 
You  have  some  cards  up  your  sleeve,  I 
suppose;  but — well,  I'm  taking  you  on. 
I'm  taking  you  on  with  a  lot  of  Joy,  and 
some  sorrow,  too,  for  we  might  have 
pulled  off  a  big  thing  together,  you  and 
Claridge  Pasha,  with  me  to  hold  the 
stirrups.  Now  it's  got  to  be  war.  You've 
made  it  so.  It's  a  pity,  for  when  we  grip 
it  '11  be  a  heavy  fall." 

"  For  a  poor  man  thou  hast  a  proud 
stomach,  eff'endi." 

"  Well,  I'll  admit  the  stomach.  Pa- 
sha. It's  proud;  and  it's  strong,  too; 
it's  stood  a  lot  in  Egypt;  it's  standing 
a  lot  to-day." 

"  We  will  ease  the  strain,  perhaps," 
said  Nahoum.  Then  he  made  a  perfunc- 
tory salutation  and  wallvcd  briskly  from 
the  room. 

Mohammed  Hassan  crept  in,  a  mali- 
cious grin  on  his  face.  Danger  and  con- 
flict were  as  meat  and  drink  to  him. 

"  Effendi,  God  hath  given  thee  a  wasp's 
sting  to  thy  tongue.  It  is  well.  He  hath 
Mizraim;  the  Saadat  hath  thee  and  me." 
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"  There's  the  Effendina,"  said  Lacey, 
reflectively. 

"  Thou  saidst  thou  wouldst  ^  square  ' 
him,  effendi." 

I  say  a  lot,"  answered  Lacey,  rather 
ruefully.  "  Come,  Mohammed,  the  Saa- 
dat  first,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  STRUGGLE  IN  THE  DESERT 

"  And  His  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  Him 
throughout  all  generations." 

ON  the  clear,  still  evening  air  the 
words  rang  out  over  the  desert, 
sonorous,  imposingly  peaceful.  As  the 
notes  of  the  verse  died  away  the  answer 
came  from  other  voices  in  deep,  appeal- 
ing antiphonal: 

"He  hath  showed  strength  icith  His  arm; 
He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  their  hearts" 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Monastery 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  life ;  neither  beast 
nor  bird,  nor  blade  of  grass,  nor  any 
green  thing;  only  the  perfect  immemo- 
rial blue,  in  the  East  a  vast  misty  moon, 
striving  in  vain  to  offer  light  which  the 
earth  as  yet  rejected  for  the  brooding 
radiance  of  the  descending  sun.  But  at 
the  great  door  of  the  Monastery  there 
grew  a  stately  palm,  and  near  by  an 
ancient  acacia-tree;  and  beyond  the  stone 
chapel  a  garden  of  struggling  shrubs  and 
green  things,  with  one  rose-tree  which, 
despite  neglect,  scattered  its  pink  leaves 
from  year  to  year  upon  the  loam,  since 
no  man  gathered  bud  or  blossom. 

The  triumphant  call  of  the  Magnificat, 
however  beautiful,  seemed  strangely  out 
of  place  in  this  lonely  island  in  a  sea  of 
sand.  It  was  the  song  of  a  bannered 
army,  marching  over  the  battle-field  with 
conquering  voices,  and  swords  as  yet  im- 
sheathed  and  red,  carrying  the  spoils  of 
conquest  behind  the  laurelled  captain  of 
the  host.  The  crumbling  and  ancient 
walls  were  surrounded  by  a  moat  which  a 
stranger's  foot  crossed  hardly  from  moon 
to  moon,  which  the  desert  wayfarer 
sought  rarely,  since  it  was  out  of  the 
track  of  caravans,  and  because  alms 
there  were  none,  and  food  was  scant  in 
the  refectory  of  this  Coptic  brotherhood. 
It  was  scarce  five  hours'  ride  from  the 


Palace  of  the  Prince  Pasha;  but  it  might 
have  been  a  thousand  miles  away,  so  pro- 
foundly separate  was  it  from  the  world 
of  vital  things  and  deeds  of  men.  As  the 
chant  rang  out,  confident,  majestic,  and 
serene,  carried  by  voices  of  power  and 
shrill  sweetness  which  only  the  desert  and 
the  East  can  produce,  it  might  have 
seemed  to  any  watcher  of  this  scene  and 
listener  to  this  psean  that  this  Mon- 
astery was  all  that  remained  of  some 
ancient  kingdom  of  brimming-  active 
cities,  now  lying  beneath  the  obliterating 
sand,  itself  the  monument  and  memorial 
of  a  breath  of  mercy  of  the  Destroyer,  the 
last  refuge  of  the  few  surviving  faithful 
captains  of  a  departed  greatness.  Hidden 
by  the  gray,  massive  walls,  built  as  it 
were  to  resist  the  onset  of  a  ravaging  foe, 
the  swelling  voices  might  well  have  been 
those  of  some  ancient  order  of  valiant 
knights,  of  crusaders  whose  banners  hung 
above  them,  the  reclame  of  their  deeds. 
But  they  were  voices  and  voices  only; 
for  they  who  sang  were  aS  unkempt  and 
forceless  and  unresisting  as  the  lonely 
walls  which  shut  them  in  from  the  vital, 
insistent  soul  of  the  desert. 

Desolation?  The  desert  was  not  deso- 
late. Its  face  was  bare  and  burning,  it 
slaked  no  man's  thirst,  gave  no  man  food, 
save  where  scattered  oases  were  like  the 
breasts  of  a  vast  mother  eluding  the  ach- 
irig  lips  of  her  parched  children.  But  the 
soul  of  the  desert  was  living  and  in- 
spiring, beating  with  vitality.  It  was 
life  that  burned  like  flame,  if  the 
water  -  skin  was  dry  and  the  date  -  bag 
empty  it  smothered  and  destroyed;  but 
it  was  life;  and  to  those  who  ventured 
into  its  embrace,  obeying  the  conditions 
of  the  sharp  adventure,  it  gave  what 
neither  sea,  nor  immeasurable  green 
plain,  nor  high  mountain,  nor  verdant 
valley  could  give — a  consuming  sense  of 
power  that  found  its  way  to  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  being.  Out  upon  the 
vast  sea  of  sand,  where  the  descending 
sun  was  spreading  a  note  of  incandescent 
color,  there 'floated  the  grateful  words: 

"  He  rememhering  His  servant  hath  holpen 
His  servant  Israel;  as  He  promised  to  our 
forefathers,  Abraham,  and  his  seed  forever." 

Then  the  antiphonal  ceased;  and  to- 
gether the  voices  of  all  within  the  place 
swelled  out  in  the  Gloria  and  the  Amen, 
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and  seemed  to  pass  away  in  ever-receding 
vibrations  upon  the  desert,  till  it  was  lost 
in  the  comforting  sunset. 

As  the  last  note  died  away,  a  voice  from 
beneath  the  palm-tree  near  the  door,  deep- 
er than  any  that  had  come  from  within, 
said,  reverently,    Ameen — Ameen!" 

He  who  spoke  was  a  man  well  over 
sixty  years,  with  a  gray  beard,  lofty  be- 
nign forehead,  and  the  eyes  of  a  scholar 
and  a  dreamer.  As  he  uttered  the 
words  of  spiritual  assent,  alike  to  the 
Moslem  and  the  Christian  religion,  he 
rose  to  his  feet,  showing  the  figure  of  a 
man  of  action,  alert,  well  knit,  authori- 
tative. Presently  he  turned  towards  the 
East  and  stretched  a  robe  upon  the 
ground,  and  with  stately  beauty  of  ges- 
ture he  spread  out  his  hands,  standing 
for  a  moment  in  the  attitude  of  aspira- 
tion. Then,  kneeling,  he  touched  his 
turbaned  head  to  the  ground  three  times, 
and  as  the  sun  drew  down  behind  the 
sharp,  bright  line  of  sand  that  marked 
the  horizon,  he  prayed  devoutly  and  long. 
It  was  Ebn  Ezra  Bey. 

Moslem  though  he  was,  he  had  visited 
this  monastery  many  times,  to  study  the 
ancient  Christian  books  which  lay  in  dis- 
ordered heaps  in  an  ill  -  kept  chamber, 
books  which  predated  the  Hegira,  and 
were  as  near  to  the  life  of  the  Early 
Church  of  Christ  as  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves— or  were  so  reputed.  Student  and 
pious  Moslem  as  he  was,  renowned  at  El 
Azhar  and  at  every  Moslem  university 
in  the  Eastern  world,  he  swore  by  the 
name  of  Christ  as  by  that  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  all  the  prophets,  though  to 
him  Mahomet  was  the  last  expression  of 
Heaven's  will  to  mankind.  At  first  re- 
ceived at  the  Monastery  with  unconceal- 
ed aversion,  and  not  without  danger  to 
himself,  he  had  at  last  won  to  him  the 
fanatical  monks,  who  in  spirit  kept  this 
ancient  foundation  as  rigid  to  their  faith 
as  though  it  were  in  medieval  times. 
And  though  their  discipline  was  lax,  and 
their  daily  duties  orderless,  this  was 
Oriental  rather  than  degenerate.  Here 
Ebn  Ezra  had  stayed  for  days  at  a  time 
in  the  past,  not  without  some  religious 
scandal,  long  since  forgotten. 

His  prayers  ended,  he  rose  up  slowly, 
once  more  spread  out  his  hands  in  as- 
cription, and  was  about  to  enter  the 
Monastery,  when,  glancing  towards  the 


west,  he  saw  a  horseman  approaching. 
An  instinct  told  Ebn  Ezra  who  it  was 
before  he  could  clearly  distinguish  the 
figure,  and  his  face  lighted  with  a  gentle 
and  expectant  smile.  Then  his  look 
changed. 

"  He  is  in  trouble,"  he  said.  "  As  it 
was  with  his  uncle  in  Damascus,  so  will 
it  be  with  him.  Malaish,  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  God!" 

The  hand  that  David  laid  in  Ebn 
Ezra's  was  hot  and  nervous,  the  eyes  that 
drank  in  the  friendship  of  the  face  which 
had  seen  two  Claridges  emptying  out 
their  lives  in  the  East  were  burning  and 
famished  by  long  fasting  of  the  spirit, 
forced  abstinence  from  the  pleasures  of 
success  and  fruition — ^haunting,  desiring 
e^^es,  where  flamed  a  spirit  which  con- 
sumed the  body  and  the  indomitable 
mind.  The  lips,  however,  had  their  old 
trick  of  smiling,  though  the  smile  which 
greeted  Ebn  Ezra  Bey  had  a  melancholy 
which  touched  the  desert-worn,  life-spent 
old  Arab  as  he  had  not  been  touched  since 
a  smile,  just  like  this,  flashed  up  at  him 
from  the  weather-stained,  dying  face  of 
quaint  Benn  Claridge  in  a  street  of  Da- 
mascus. The  natural  duplicity  of  the 
Oriental  had  been  abashed  and  inactive 
before  the  simple  and  astounding  hon- 
esty of  these  two  Quaker  folk. 

He  saw  crisis  written  on  every  feature 
of  the  face  before  him.  Yet  the  scanty 
meal  they  ate  with  the  monks  in  the 
ancient  room  was  enlivened  by  the  eager 
yet  quiet  questioning  of  David,  to  whom 
the  monks  responded  with  more  spirit 
than  had  been  often  seen  in  this  arid 
retreat.  The  single  torch  that  spluttered 
from  the  wall  as  they  dranlc  their  coffee 
lighted  up  faces  as  strange,  withdrawn, 
and  unconsciously  secretive  as  ever  gath- 
ered to  greet  a  guest.  Dim  tales  had 
reached  them  of  this  Christian  reformer 
and  administrator,  scraps  of  legend  from 
stray  camel-drivers,  a  letter  from  the 
Patriarch  commanding  them  to  pray  bless- 
ings on  his  labors — who  could  tell  what 
advantage  might  not  come  to  the  Coptic 
Church  through  him,  a  Christian!  In 
any  case,  prayer  for  him  was  putting 
them  on  the  safe  side,  would  entitle  them" 
to  some  share  in  his  success,  if  it  came. 
On  the  dull,  torpid  faces,  light  seemed 
struggling   to   live   for   a   moment,  as 
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David  talked.  It  was  as  though  some- 
thing in  their  meagre  lives  which  be- 
longed to  undeveloped  feelings  was  fight- 
ing for  existence  and  vitality — a  light 
struggling  to  break  through  murky  veils 
of  inexperience. 

Later,  in  the  still  night,  however — 
still,  though  air  vibrated  everywhere,  as 
though  the  desert  breathed  an  ether  which 
was  to  fill  men's  veins  with  that  which 
quieted  the  fret  and  fever  of  life's  dis- 
illusions and  forgeries  and  failures — 
David's  speech  with  Ebn  Ezra  Bey  had 
none  of  that  human  interrogation  and 
searching  explanation  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  him.  If,  as  it  seems  ever  in 
the  desert,  an  invisible  host  of  beings, 
once  mortal,  now  immortal  but  sus- 
pensive and  understanding,  listened  to 
the  tale  he  unfolded,  some  glow  of 
pity  must  have  possessed  them;  for 
it  was  an  Iliad  of  herculean  strug- 
gle against  absolute  disaster  and  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  future,  (Edipus 
overcome  by  events  too  strong  for  soul 
to  bear.  And  yet,  as  the  stars  wheeled 
on,  and  the  moon  stole  to  the  zenith, 
majestic  and  slow,  Ebn  Ezra  offered  to  his 
troubled  friend  only  the  philosophy  of 
the  predestinarian,  mingled  with  the  calm 
of  the  stoic.  But  something  antagonistic 
to  his  own  dejection,  to  the  Moslem's 
fatalism,  emerged  from  his  own  altru- 
ism, to  nerve  him  to  hope  and  effort  still. 
His  unconquerable  optimism  rose  deter- 
minedly to  the  surface,  even  as  he 
summed  up  and  related  the  forces  work- 
ing against  him. 

"  They  have  all  come  at  once,"  he  said; 
"  all  the  activities  opposing  me,  just  as 
though  they  had  all  been  started  long 
ago  at  different  points,  with  a  fixed 
course  to  run,  and  to  meet  and  give  me  a 
fall  in  the  hour  when  I  could  least  re- 
sist. You  call  it  Eate.  I  call  it  what  it 
proves  itself  to  be.  But  here  it  is  a  hub 
of  danger  and  trouble,  and  the  spokes 
of  disaster  are  flying  to  it  from  all  over 
the  compass,  to  make  the  wheel  that  will 
grind  me ;  and  all  the  old  troop  of  Palace 
intriguers  and  despoilers  are  waiting  to 
heat  the  tire  and  fasten  it  on.  Kai'd 
has  involved  himself  in  loans  which 
press,  in  foolish  experiments  in  industry 
without  due  care;  and  now  from  ill 
health  and  bad  temper  comes  a  reaction 
towards  the  old  sinister  rule  when  the 


Prince  shuts  his  eyes  and  his  agents 
ruin  and  destroy.  Three  nations  who 
have  intrigued  against  my  work  see  their 
chance,  and  are  at  Kaid's  elbow.  The 
fate  of  the  Soudan  is  in  the  balance.  It 
is  all  the  shake  of  a  feather  which  way  it 
goes.  I  can  save  it  if  I  go;  but,  just  as  I 
am  ready,  my  mills  burn  down,  my  treas- 
ury dries  up,  Kai'd  turns  his  back  on  me, 
and  I  see  the  toil  of  years  swept  away  in  a 
night.    Thee  sees  it  is  terrible,  friend?" 

Ebn  Ezra  looked  at  him  seriously  and 
sadly  for  a  moment,  and  then  said:  "Is 
it  given  one  man  to  do  all  ?  If  many  men 
had  done  these  things,  then  there  had 
been  one  blow  for  each.  Now  all  falls  on 
thee,  Saadat.  Is  it  the  will  of  God  that 
one  man  should  fling  the  lance,  fire  the 
camion,  dig  the  trenches,  gather  food  for 
the  army,  drive  the  horses  on  to  battle, 
and  bury  the  dead?    Canst  thou  do  all?" 

David's  eyes  brightened  to  the  chal- 
lenge. "  There  was  the  work  to  do,  and 
there  were  not  the  many  to  do  it.  My 
hand  was  ready;  the  call  came;  I  an- 
swered. I  plunged  into  the  river  of 
work  alone." 

"  Thou  didst  not  know  the  strength  of 
the  currents,  the  eddies  and  the  whirl- 
pools, the  hidden  rocks — and  the  shore 
is  far  off,  Saadat." 

"  It  is  not  so  far  that  if  I  could  but 
get  breath  to  gather  strength  I  should 
reach  the  land  in  time.  Money — ah,  but 
enough  for  this  expedition!  That  over, 
order,  quiet  yonder,  my  own  chosen  men 
as  governors,  and  I  could " — ^he  pointed 
towards  the  southern  horizon — "  and  I 
could  plant  my  foot  in  Cairo,  and  from 
the  centre  control  the  great  machinery 
— with  Kaid's  help;  and  God's  help.  A 
quarter  of  a  million,  and  Kaid's  hand 
behind  me,  and  the  boat  would  lunge  free 
of  the  sand-banks  and  churn  on,  and 
churn  on !  .  .  .  Friend,"  he  added,  with 
the  winning  insistence  that  few  found 
it  possible  to  resist,  "  if  all  be  well,  and 
we  go  thither,  wilt  thou  become  the 
governor-general  yonder?  With  thee  to 
rule  justly  where  there  is  most  need  of 
justice,  the  end  would  be  sure — if  it  be 
the  will  of  God." 

Ebn  Ezra  Bey  sat  for  a  moment  look- 
ing into  the  worn,  eager  face,  indistinct 
in  the  moonlight,  then  answered  slowly: 
"  I  am  seventy,  and  the  years  smite  hard 
as  they  pass,  and  there  or  here,  it  little 
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matters  when  I  go,  as  I  must  go;  and 
whether  it  be  to  bend  the  lance  or  bear 
the  flag  before  thee,  or  rule  a  Mudiriah, 
what  does  it  matter!  I  will  go  with 
thee,"  he  added,  hastily ;  "  but  it  is  better 
thou  shouldst  not  go.  Within  the  last 
three  days  I  have  word  from  the  south. 
All  that  thou  hast  done  there  is  in  danger 
naw.  There  is  unrest  and  a  vexed  spirit 
abroad.  The  word  for  revolt  has  passed 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  A  tongue  hath 
spoken,  and  a  hand  has  signalled " — 
his  voice  lowered — "  and  I  think  I  know 
the  tongue  and  the  hand!"  He  paused; 
then,  as  David  did  not  speak,  continued: 
"  Thou,  who  art  wise  in  most  things, 
dost  decline  to  seek  for  thy  foe  in  him 
who  eateth  from  the  same  dish  with 
thee.  Only  when  it  is  too  late  thou  wilt 
defend  thyself  and  all  who  keep  faith 
•  with  thee." 

David's  forehead  clouded.  "  Nahoum, 
thou  dost  mean  Nahoum!  But  thou 
dost  not  understand — and  there  is  no 
proof." 

"  As  a  camel  knows  the  coming  storm 
while  yet  the  sky  is  clear,  by  that  which 
the  eye  does  not  see,  so  do  I  feel  Nahoum. 
The  evils  thou  hast  suffered,  Saadat,  are 
from  his  hand,  if  from  any  hand  in 
Egypt — "  Suddenly  he  leaned  over  and 
touched  David's  arm.  "  Saadat,  it  is  of 
no  avail.  There  is  none  in  Egypt  that 
desires  good;  thy  task  is  too  great.  All 
men  will  deceive  thee;  if  not  now,  yet  in 
time.  If  Kai'd  favors  thee  once  more, 
and  if  it  is  made  possible  for  thee  to  go 
to  the  Soudan,  yet  I  pray  thee  to  stay 
here.  Better  be  smitten  here,  where  thou 
canst  get  help  from  thine  own  country, 
if  need  be,  than  yonder,  where  they  but 
wait  to  spoil  thy  work  and  kill  thee. 
Thou  art  young ;  wilt  thou  throw  thy  life 
away?  Art  thou  not  needed  here  as 
there?  For  me,  it  is  nothing  whether  it 
be  now  or  in  a  few  benumbing  years; 
but  for  thee — is  there  no  one  whom  thou 
lovest  so  well  that  thou  wouldst  not 
shelter  thy  life  to  spare  that  life  sor- 
row? Is  there  none  that  thou  lovest  so, 
and  that  loves  thee  to  mortal  sorrow, 
if  thou  goest  without  care  to  thy  end 
too  soon?" 

As  a  warm  wind  suddenly  sweeps 
across  the  cool  air  of  a  summer  evening 
for  an  instant,  suffocating  and  unnerv- 
ing, so  Ebn  Ezra's  last  words  swept  across 


David's  spirit.  His  breath  came  quicker, 
his  eyes  half  closed.  7s  there  none  that 
thou  lovest  so,  and  that  loves  thee  to 
mortal  sorrow,  if — " 

As  a  hand  secretly  and  swiftly  slips 
the  lever  that  opens  the  sluice-gates  of  a 
dyke,  while  the  watchman  turns  away 
for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  fields  which 
the  waters  enrich  and  the  homes  of  poor 
foll^  whom  the  gates  defend,  so,  in  a 
moment,  when  off  his  guard,  worn  with 
watching  and  fending,  as  it  were,  Ebn 
Ezra  had  sprung  the  lever,  and  a  flood  of 
feeling  swept  over  David,  drowned  him 
in  its  impulse  and  pent-up  force. 

''Is  there  none  that  thou  lovest  so — 
Of  what  use  had  been  all  his  struggle 
and  his  pain  since  that  last  day  in  Ham- 
ley — his  dark  fighting  days  in  the  desert 
with  Lacey  and  Mohammed  Hassan,  and 
his  handful  of  faithful  followers,  hemmed 
in  by  dangers,  the  sands  swarming  with 
Arabs  who  feathered  now  to  his  safety, 
now  to  his  doom,  and  his  heart  had 
hungered  for  what  it  was  denied,  while 
he  had  denied  it  with  a  will  that  would 
not  be  conquered.  Wasted  by  toil  and 
fever  and  the  tension  of  danger  and  the 
care  of  others  dependent  on  him,  he  had 
also  fought  a  foe  which  was  ever  at  his 
elbow,  ever  whispered  its  comfort  and 
seduction  in  his  ear,  the  insidious  and 
peace-giving,  exalting  opiate  that  had 
tided  him  over  some  black  places,  and 
then  had  sought  for  mastery  of  him 
when  he  was  back  again  in  the  world  of 
normal  business  and  duty,  where  it  ap- 
pealed not  as  a  medicine  but  as  a  perilous 
luxury.  And  fighting  this  foe,  which  had 
a  voice  so  soothing,  and  words  like  the 
sound  of  murmuring  waters,  and  a  hand 
cool  and  comforting  leading  him  into 
gardens  of  stillness  and  passive  being, 
where  he  could  no  more  hear  the  clangor 
and  vexing  noises  of  a  world  that  an- 
gered and  agonized,  there  had  been  the 
lure  of  another  passion  of  the  heart, 
which  was  perilously  dear  to  contemplate 
at  too  short  a  range.  Eyes  that  were 
beautiful,  and  their  beauty  was  not  for 
him;  a  spirit  that  was  bright  and  glow- 
ing, but  the  brightness  and  the  glow 
might  not  renew  his  days;  a  mind  that 
rose  to  meet  the  inspiring  air  that 
blew  from  the  sky  which  curved  above 
the  ideals  of  those  who  weave  the 
enchanted  carpet  of  the  world's  good. 
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and  he  must  not  seek  to  wing  his  way 
with  it  above  the  mists  of  low  desires 
and  sordid  aims.  Ah,  if  he  might  but 
feel  the  stir  and  striving  of  another 
heart  beside  his  in  the  upward  flight! 
It  was  hard  to  fight  alone.  Alone  he 
was,  for  only  to  one  may  the  inner  doors, 
the  doors  within  doors,  be  opened — only 
to  one  so  dear  that  all  else  is  everlast- 
ingly distant  may  the  true  tale  of  the 
life  beneath  life  be  told.  And  it  was 
not  for  him — nothing  of  this;  not  even 
the  thought  of  it;  for  to  think  of  it  was 
to  desire  it,  and  to  desire  it  was  to  reach 
out  towards  it;  and  to  reach  out  towards 
it  was  the  end  of  all.  There  had  been 
moments  of  abandonment  to  the  alluring 
dream,  such  as  when  he  wrote  the  verses 
which  Lacey  had  sent  to  Hylda  from  the 
desert;  but  they  were  few.  Oft-repeated, 
they  would  have  filled  him  with  an  agi- 
tated melancholy  impossible  to  be  borne 
in  the  life  which  must  be  his. 

So  it  had  been.  The  deeper  into  life 
and  its  labors  and  experiences  he  had 
gone,  the  greater  had  been  his  tempta- 
tions, born  of  two  passions,  one  of  the 
body  and  its  craving,  the  other  of  the 
heart  and  its  desires:  and  he  had  fought 
on — towards  the  morning. 

Is  there  none  that  thou  lovest  so,  and 
that  loves  thee  to  mortal  sorrow,  if  thou 
goest  without  care  to  thy  end  too  soonf 
The  desert,  the  dark  monastery,  the  aca- 
cia-tree, the  ancient  palm,  the  ruinous 
garden,  disappeared.  He  only  saw  a  face 
which  smiled  at  him,  as  it  had  done  by 
the  brazier  in  the  garden  at  Cairo  that 
night  when  she  and  Nahoum  and  himself 
and  Mizraim  had  met  in  the  room  of  his 
house  by  the  Ezbekieh  gardens,  and  she 
had  gone  out  to  her  old  life  in  England, 
and  he  had  taken  up  the  burden  of  the 
East — that  long  six  years  ago.  His  head 
dropped  in  his  hands,  and  all  that  was 
beneath  the  Quaker  life  he  had  led  so 
many  years,  packed  under  the  crust  of 
form  and  habit,  and  regulated  thought, 
and  controlled  emotion,  broke  forth  now, 
and  had  its  way  with  him. 

From  the  first  question,  the  eye  of  his 
soul  blinded  with  tears,  he  turned  away 
staggering  and  self-reproachful,  only  to 
face  the  other — "And  that  loves  thee  to 
mortal  sorrow,  if  thou  goest  without  care 
to  thy  end  too  soon/'  It  was  a  thought 
he  had  never  let  himself  dwell  on  for  an 


instant  in  all  the  days  since  they  had 
last  met.  He  had  driven  it  back  to  its 
covert,  even  before  he  could  recognize 
its  face.  It  was  disloyal  to  her,  an  of- 
fence against  all  that  she  was,  an  affront 
to  his  manhood  to  let  the  thought  have 
place  in  his  mind  even  for  one  swift 
moment.  She  was  Lord  Eglington's  wife 
— there  could  be  no  sharing  of  soul  and 
mind  and  body  and  the  exquisite  devo- 
tion of  a  life  too  dear  for  thought. 
Nothing  that  she  was  to  Eglington  could 
be  shared  with  another,  not  for  an  hour, 
not  by  one  act  of  impulse,  not  through 
one  gust  of  emotion;  or  else  she  must 
be  less,  she  that  might  have  been,  if 
there  had  been  no  Eglington,  if — 

A  sharp  exclamation  of  pain  broke 
from  him,  and  as  one  crying  out  in  one's 
sleep  wakes  himself,  so  the  sharp  cry  of 
his  misery  woke  him  from  the  trance  of 
memory  that  had  been  upon  him,  and 
he  slowly  became  conscious  of  Ebn  Ezra 
standing  before  him.  Their  eyes  met, 
and  Ebn  Ezra  spoke: 

"  The  will  of  Allah  be  thy  will,  Saadat. 
If  it  be  to  go  to  the  Soudan,  I  am  thine; 
if  it  be  to  stay,  I  am  thy  servant  and  thy 
brother.  But  whether  it  be  life  or  death, 
thou  must  sleep,  for  the  young  are  like 
water  without  sleep.  Thou  canst  not 
live  in  strength  nor  die  with  fortitude 
without  it.  Eor  the  old,  malaish,  old  age 
is  between  a  sleeping  and  a  waking. 
Come,  Saadat!  Eorget  not,  thou  must 
ride  again  to  Cairo  at  dawn." 

David  got  slowly  to  his  feet  and  turned 
towards  the  Monastery.  The  figure  of  a 
monk  stood  in  the  doorway  with  a  torch 
to  light  him  to  his  sleep. 

He  turned  to  Ebn  Ezra  again. 
"  Does  thee  think  that  I  have  aught  of 
his  courage  —  my  Uncle  Benn  ?  Thou 
knowest  me  —  shall  I  face  it  out  as 
did  he?" 

"  Saadat,"  the  old  man  answered, 
pointing,  "  yonder  acacia — that  was  he, 
of  goodly  shade,  quick  to  grow  and  short 
to  live;  but  thou  art  as  this  date-palm, 
which  giveth  food  to  the  hungry,  and 
liveth  through  generations.  Peace  be 
upon  thee,"  he  added  at  the  doorway,  as 
the  torch  flickered  towards  the  room 
where  David  was  to  lie. 

"  And  upon  thee,  peace,"  answered 
David,  gently,  and  followed  the  smoky 
light  to  an  inner  chamber. 
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The  room  in  which  David  found  him- 
self was  lofty  and  large,  but  was  fur- 
nished with  only  a  rough  wooden  bed,  a 
rug  and  a  brazier.  Left  alone,  he  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  for  a 
few  moments  his  mind  strayed  almost 
vaguely  from  one  object  to  another. 
Erom  two  windows  far  up  in  the  wall 
the  moonlight  streamed  in,  making  bars 
of  light  aslant  the  darkness.  Not  a 
sound  broke  the  stillness.  Yet  to  his 
sensitive  nerves  the  air  seemed  tingling 
with  sensation;  stirring  with  unseen  ac- 
tivities. Even  more  than  in  the  air 
without,  the  spirit  of  the  desert  seemed 
here  the  more  insistent  in  its  piercing 
vitality  because  it  was  shut  in  by  four 
stone  walls.  ^Mechanically  he  took  off 
his  coat,  and  was  about  to  fold  and  lay 
it  on  the  rug  beside  the  bed,  when  some- 
thing hard  in  one  of  the  pockets  knocked 
against  his  knee.  Searching,  he  found 
and  drew  forth  a  small  bottle  which  for 
many  a  month  past  had  lain  in  the  drawer 
of  a  table  where  he  had  placed  it  on  his 
return  from  the  Soudan.  It  was  an  evil 
spirit  which  sent  this  small  phial  to  his 
hand  at  a  moment  when  he  had  paid  out 
of  the  full  treasury  of  his  strength  and 
will  its  accumulated  deposit,  leaving  him 
with  a  balance  on  which  no  heavy  draft 
could  be  made.  His  pulse  quickened, 
then  his  body  stiffened  with  the  effort 
at  self-control.  Wlio  placed  this  evil 
elixir  in  his  pocket?  What  any  en- 
emy of  his  work  had  done  was  nothing 
to  what  might  be  achieved  by  the  secret 
foe  who  had  placed  this  anodyne  within 
his  reach  at  this  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment of  his  life.  He  remembered  the 
last  time  he  had  used  it — in  the  desert: 
two  days  of  forget  fulness  to  the  world, 
when  it  all  moved  by  him,  the  swarm- 
ing Arabs,  the  train  of  camels,  the 
loads  of  ivory,  and  the  mane  -  tossing 
Arab  horses,  the  sluggish  river,  the 
slim.y  crocodile  on  the  sand-banks,  the 
vultures  hovering  above  unburied  car- 
casses, the  kourbash  descending  on  shining 
black  shoulders,  corrugating  bare  brown 
bodies  into  cloven  skin  and  lacerated 
flesh,  a  fight  between  champions  of  two 
tribes  who  clashed  and  smote  and  strug- 
gled and  rained  blows,  and,  both  mortal- 
ly wounded,  still  writhed  in  last  conflict 
upon  the  ground — and  JVTohammod  Has- 
san ever  at  the  tent  door  or  by  his  side, 
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towering,  watchful,  sullen  to  all  faces 
without,  smiling  to  his  own,  or  with  dog- 
like look  waiting  for  any  motion  of  his 
hand  or  any  word.  .  .  .  Ah!  Mohammed 
Hassan,  it  was  he!  Mohammed  had  put 
this  phial  in  his  pocket.  His  bitter  secret 
was  not  hidden  from  Mohammed  Has- 
san. And  this  was  an  act  of  supreme  de- 
votion— to  put  at  his  hand  the  lulling, 
inspiring  draught.  Did  Mohammed  Has- 
san know  what  it  meant — the  sin  of  it, 
the  temptation,  the  terrible  joy,  the  bless- 
ed quiet:  and  then,  the  agonizing  re- 
morse, the  withering  self-hatred  and  tor- 
turing penitence?  iSTo,  Mohammed  only 
knew  that  when  the  Saadat  was  gone  be- 
yond his  strength,  when  the  sleepless 
nights  and  feverish  days  came  in  the 
past,  in  their  great  troubles,  when  men 
were  dying  and  only  the  Saadat  could 
save,  that  this  cordial  lifted  him  out  of 
misery  and  storm  into  calm.  Yet  Mo- 
hammed must  have  divined  that  it  was 
a  thing  against  which  his  soul  revolted, 
or  he  woiild  have  given  it  to  him  openly. 
In  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  giant  mur- 
derer, however,  must  have  been  the 
thought  that  now  when  troiible  was  upon 
his  master  again,  trouble  which  might 
end  all,  this  supreme  destroyer  of  pain 
and  dark  memory,  and  present  misery, 
would  give  him  the  comfort  he  needed 
— and  that  he  would  take  it! 

If  he  had  not  seen  it^,  this  sudden  crav- 
ing would  not  have  seized  him,  this  eager 
beguiling,  this  soothing  benevolence.  Yet 
here  it  was  in  his  hand;  and  even  as  it 
lay  in  his  cold  fingers — ^liow  cold  they 
were,  and  his  head  how  burning! — the 
desire  for  it  surged  up  in  him.  And,  as 
though  the  thing  itself  had  the  magical 
power  to  summon  up  his  troubles,  that  it 
might  offer  the  apathy  and  stimulus  in 
one — even  as  it  lured  him,  his  dangers, 
his  anxieties,  the  black  uncertainties 
massed,  multiplied  and  aggressive  rose 
before  him,  buffeted  him,  caught  at  his 
throat,  dragged  down  his  shoulders, 
clutched  at  his  heart. 

'Now,  with  a  cry  of  agony,  he  threw  the 
phial  on  the  ground,  and  sinking  on  the 
bed,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
moaned,  and  fought  for  freedom  from 
the  cords  tightening  round  him.  It  was 
for  him  to  realize  now  how  deep  are  the 
depths  to  which  the  human  soul  can  sink 
even  while  laboring  to  climb.    Once  more 
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the  sense  of  awful  futility  was  on  liim: 
of  wasted  toil  and  blenched  force,  veins 
of  energy  drained  of  their  blood,  hope 
smitten  in  the  way,  and  every  dear  dream 
shattered.  Was  it,  then,  all  ended?  Was 
his  work  indeed  fallen,  and  all  his  love 
undone?  Was  his  own  redemption  made 
impossible?  He  had  offered  up  his  life 
to  this  land  to  atone  for  a  life  taken 
when  she — when  she  first  looked  up  with 
eyes  of  gratitude,  eyes  that  haunted  him! 
Was  it,  then,  unacceptable?  Was  it  that 
the  "  labor  and  the  wounds  were  vain  "  ? 
Was  it  so  that  he  must  turn  his  back 
upon  this  long,  heart-breaking  but  be- 
loved work,  this  panacea  for  his  soul, 
without  which  he  could  not  pay  the  price 
of  blood? 

Go  back  to  England — to  Hamley?  Go 
to  some  other  land,  and  there  begin  again 
another  such  a  work?  Were  there  not 
vast  fields  of  human  effort,  effort  such  as 
his,  where  he  could  ease  the  sorrow  of 
living  by  the  joy  of  a  divine  altruism? 
Go  back  to  Hamley?  Ah,  no,  a  million 
times,  no!  That  life  was  dead;  it  was 
a  cycle  of  years  behind  him.  There  could 
be  no  return.  He  was  in  a  maelstrom  of 
agony,  his  veins  were  afire,  his  lips  were 
parched.  He  sprang  from  his  bed,  knelt 
down,  and  felt  for  the  little  phial  he  had 
fiung  aside.  After  a  moment  his  hand 
caught  it,  clutched  it.  .  .  .  But  even  at 
the  crest  of  the  wave  of  temptation  words 
that  he  had  heard  one  night  in  Hamley, 
that  last  night  of  all,  flashed  into  his 
mind — the  words  of  old  Luke  Claridge's 
prayer,  And  if  a  viper  fasten  on  his 
hand,  0  Lord — 

Suddenly  he  paused.  That  scene  in  the 
old  meeting-house  swana  before  his  eyes, 
got  into  his  brain.  He  remembered  the 
words  of  his  own  prayer,  and  how  he  had 
then  retreated  upon  the  Power  that  gave 
him  power,  for  a  draught  of  the  one  true 
tincture  which  braced  the  heart  to  throw 
itself  upon  the  spears  of  trial.  And  now 
the  trial  had  come,  and  that  which  was  in 
him  as  deep  as  being,  the  habit  of  youth, 
the  mother-fibre  and  predisposition  re- 
sponded to  the  draught  he  had  drunk 
then.  As  a  hody  freed  from  the  quiver- 
ing, unrelenting  grasp  of  an  electric  bat- 
tery subsides  into  a  cool  quiet,  so  through 
his  veins  seemed  to  pass  an  ether  which 
stilled  the  tumult,  the  dark  desire  to 
drink  the  potion  in  his  hand  and  escape 


into  that  irresponsible,  artificial  world, 
where  he  had  before  loosened  his  hold  on 
life  and  activity. 

The  phial  slipped  from  his  fingers  to 
the  floor.  He  sank  upon  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  placing  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
he  whispered  a  few  broken  words  that 
none  on  earth  was  meant  to  hear.  Then 
he  passed  into  a  strange  and  moveless 
quiet,  his  mind  passive  and  untroubled. 
Many  a  time  in  days  gone  by — far-off 
days — ^had  he  sat  as  he  was  doing  now, 
feeling  his  mind  pass  into  a  soft,  com- 
forting quiet,  absorbed  in  a  sensation  of 
existence,  as  it  were  between  waking  and 
sleeping,  where  doors  opened  to  new  ex- 
perience and  understanding,  where  the 
mind  seemed  to  loose  itself  from  the 
bonds  of  human  necessity  and  find  a 
freer  air. 

ISTow,  as  he  sat  as  still  as  the  stone  in 
the  walls  around  him,  he  was  conscious 
of  a  vision  forming  itself  before  his  eyes. 
At  first  it  was  indefinite,  vague,  without 
clear  form,  but  at  last  it  became  a  room 
dimly  outlined,  delicately  veiled,  as  it 
were.  Then  it  seemed,  not  that  the  mist 
cleared,  but  that  his  eyes  became  stronger, 
and  saw  through  the  delicate  haze;  and 
now  the  room  became  wholly  visible.  It 
was  the  room  in  which  he  had  said  good- 
bye to  Hylda.  As  he  gazed  like  one  en- 
tranced, he  saw  a  figure  rise  from  a  couch, 
pale,  agitated,  and  beautiful,  and  come 
forward,  as  it  were,  towards  him.  But 
suddenly  the  mist  closed  in  again  upon 
the  scene,  a  depth  of  darkness  filled  his 
eyes,  but  he  heard  a  voice  say,  "  Speak 
• — speak  to  me !" 

He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and  into  the 
night  he  sent  an  answer  to  the  call. 

Would  she  hear?  She  had  said  in  the 
past  that  she  would  speak  to  hirh  so.  Per- 
haps she  had  tried  before.  But  now,  in- 
deed, at  last  he  had  heard  and  answered. 
Had  she  heard?  Time  might  tell — if 
ever  they  met  again.  But  how  good  and 
quiet  and  serene  was  the  night  now! 

Tie  composed  himself  to  sleep,  but  as 
he  lay  waiting  for  that  coverlet  of 
forgetfulness  to  be  drawn  over  him, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  bells  soft  and 
clear.  Just  such  bells  he  had  heard 
upon  the  common  at  Hamley.  Was  it, 
then,  the  outcome  of  his  vision,  a 
sweet  hallucination  ?  He  leaned  upon 
his  elbow  and  listened. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

FORTY    STRIPES    SAVE  ONE 

THE  bells  that  rang  were  not  the  bells 
of  Hamley;  they  were  part  of  no 
vision  or  hallucination,  and  they  drew 
David  out  of  his  chamber  into  the  night. 
A  little  group  of  three  stood  sharply 
silhouetted  against  the  moonlight,  and 
towering  above  them  was  the  spare,  com- 
manding form  of  Ebn  Ezra  Bey.  Three 
camels  crouched  near,  and  beside  them 
stood  a  Nubian  lad  singing  to  himself 
the  song  of  the  camel-driver: 

"  Fleet  is  thv  foot :  thou  shalt  rest  bv  the 
etl  tree ; 

Water  shalt  thou  drink  from  the  blue- 
deep  well; 

Allah  send  His  gard'ner  with  the  green 
bersim. 

For  thy  comfort,  fleet  one,  by  the  etl  tree. 
As  the  stars  fly,  haA'^e  thy  footsteps  flown — 
Deep  is  the  well,  drink,  and  be  still  once 
more ; 

Till   the   pursuing   winds    panting  have 

found  thee 
And,  defeated,  sink  still  beside  thee — 
By  the  well  and  the  etl  tree." 

For  a  moment  David  stood  in  the  door- 
way listening  to  the  low  song  of  the 
camel  -  driver.  Then  he  came  forward. 
As  he  did  so,  one  of  the  two  who  stood 
with  Ebn  Ezra  moved  towards  the  mon- 
astery door  slowly.  It  was  a  monk  with 
a  face  which,  even  in  this  dim  light, 
showed  a  deathly  weariness.  The  eyes 
looked  straight  before  him,  as  though 
they  saw  nothing  of  the  world,  only  a 
goal  to  make,  an  object  to  be  accomplish- 
ed. The  look  of  the  face  went  to  David's 
heart — the  kinship  of  pain  was  theirs. 

"  Peace  be  to  thee,"  David  said,  gently, 
as  the  other  passed  him. 

There  was  an  instant's  pause,  and  then 
the  monk  faced  him  with  fingers  uplifted. 
"  The  grace  of  God  be  upon  thee,  David," 
he  said,  and  his  eyes,  drawn  back  from 
the  world  where  they  had  been  exploring, 
met  the  other's  keenly.  Then  he  wheeled 
and  entered  the  monastery. 

"  The  grace  of  God  be  upon  thee, 
David!"  ITow  strange  it  sounded,  this 
Christian  blessing  in  response  to  his  own 
Oriental  greeting,  out  in  this  Eastern 
waste!  His  own  name,  too.  It  was  as 
though  he  had  been  transported  to  the 


ancient  world  where  "  Brethren "  were 
so  few  that  they  called  each  other  by 
their  "  Christian  "  names — even  as  they 
did  in  Hamley  to-day!  In  Hamley  to- 
day! He  closed  his  eyes,  a  tremor  run- 
ning through  his  body ;  and  then,  with  an 
eifort  which  stilled  him  to  peace  again, 
he  moved  forward  and  was  greeted  by 
Ebn  Ezra,  from  whom  the  third  member 
of  the  little  group  had  now  drawn  apart 
nearer  to  the  acacia-tree,  and  was  seated 
on  a  rock  that  jutted  from  the  sand. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  David  asked. 

"  Wouldst  thou  not  sleep,  Saadat  ? 
Sleep  is  more  to  thee  now  than  aught 
thou  mayst  hear  from  any  man.  To  all 
thou  art  kind  save  thyself." 

"  I  have  rested,"  David  answered,  with 
a  measured  calmness,  revealing  to  his 
friend  the  change  which  had  come  since 
they  parted  an  hour  before.  They  seated 
themselves  under  the  palm-tree,  and  were 
silent  for  a  moment,  then  Ebn  Ezra  said: 

"  These  come  from  the  Place  of  Lepers." 

David  started  slightly.  "  Zaida  ?"  he 
asked,  with  a  sigh  of  pity. 

"  The  monk  who  passed  thee  but  now 
goes  every  year  to  the  Place  of  Lepers 
with  the  caravan,  for  a  brother  of  this 
order  stays  yonder  with  the  afflicted,  see- 
ing no  more  the  faces  of  this  world 
which  he  has  left  behind.  Afar  off  from 
each  other  they  stand — as  far  as  eye  can 
see — and  after  the  manner  of  their  faith 
tliey  pray  to  Allah,  and  he  who  has  just 
left  us  finds  a  paper  fastened  with  a  stone 
upon  the  sand  at  a  certain  place  where  he 
waits,  and  he  touches  it  not,  but  reads 
it  as  it  lies,  and  having  read,  heaps  sand 
upon  it.  And  the  message  which  the 
paper  gives  is  for  me." 

"  For  thee  ?  Hast  thou  there  one 
who—  ?" 

"  There  was  one,  my  father's  son, 
though  we  were  of  different  mothers;  and 
in  other  days — so  many  years  ago,  he  did 
great  wrong  to  me,  and  not  to  me  alone," 
— the  gray  head  bowed  in  sorrow — "  but 
to  one  dearer  to  me  than  life.  I  hated 
liim  and  would  have  slain  him,  but  the 
mind  of  Allah  is  not  the  mind  of  man; 
and  he  escaped  me.  Then  he  was  stricken 
with  leprosy,  and  was  carried  to  the  place 
from  whence  no  leper  returns.  At  first 
my  heart  rejoiced;  then,  at  last,  I  for- 
gave him,  Saadat  —  was  he  not  my 
father's  son,  and  was  she  not  gone  to  the 
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bosom  of  Allah,  where  there  is  peace? 
So  I  forgave  and  sorrowed  for  him — who 
shall  say  what  miseries  are  those  which, 
minute  to  minute,  day  after  day,  and 
year  upon  year,  repeat  themselves,  till  it 
is  an  endless  flaying  of  the  body  and 
burning  of  the  soul!  And  every  year  I 
send  a  message  to  him,  and  every  year 
now  this  Christian  monk — there  is  no 
Sheikh  el  Islam  yonder — brings  back  the 
message  which  he  finds  written  in  the 
sand." 

"  Surely  thee  is  a  good  man,"  said 
David,  in  a  low  voice.  "  And  thee  has 
had  a  message  to-night?" 

"  The  last  that  may  come  —  God  be 
praised,  he  goeth  to  his  long  home !  It 
was  written  in  his  last  hour.  There  was 
no  hope;  he  is  gone.  And  so,  one  more 
reason  showeth  why  I  should  go  where 
thou  goest,  Saadat." 

He  cast  his  eyes  toward  the  figure 
by  the  acacia-tree,  his  face  clouded,  and 
he  pondered  anxiously,  looking  at  David 
the  while.  Twice  he  essayed  to  speak, 
but  paused. 

David's  eyes  followed  his  look.  "  What 
is  it  ?    Who  is  he — yonder  ?" 

The  other  rose  to  his  feet.  "  Come 
and  see,  Saadat,"  he  replied.  "  Seeing, 
thou  wilt  know  what  to  do." 

"  Zaida — is  it  of  Zaida  ?"  David  asked. 

"  The  man  will  answer  for  himself, 
Saadat." 

Coming  within  a  few  feet  of  the  figure 
crouched  upon  the  rock,  Ebn  Ezra  paused 
and  stretched  out  a  hand.  "  A  moment, 
Saadat.  Dost  thou  not  see,  dost  thou  not 
recognize  him?" 

David  intently  studied  the  figure,  which 
seemed  unconscious  of  their  presence. 
The  shoulders  were  stooping  and  relaxed 
as  though  from  great  fatigue,  but  David 
could  see  that  the  figure  was  that  of  a 
tall  man.  The  head  was  averted,  but  a 
rough  beard  covered  the  face,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  fire  one  hand  that  clutched 
it  showed  long  and  skinny  and  yellow  and 
cruel.  The  hand  fascinated  David's  eyes. 
Where  had  he  seen  it?  It  flashed  upon 
him — a  hand  clutching  a  robe  in  a  frenzy 
of  fear  in  the  courtyard  of  the  blue  tiles, 
in  Kaid's  palace  —  Achmet  the  rope- 
maker  !  .  .  .  He  drew  back  a  step. 

"  Achmet,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  The 
figure  stirred,  the  hand  dropped  from  the 
beard  and  clutched  the  knee ;  but  the  head 


was  not  raised,  the  body  remained  crouch- 
ing and  listless. 

"He  escaped?"  David  said,  turning  to 
Ebn  Ezra  Bey. 

"  I  know  not  by  what  means — a  camel- 
driver  bribed,  perhaps,  and  a  camel  left 
for  him.  After  the  caravan  had  travelled 
a  day's  journey  he  joined  it.  None  knew 
what  to  do.  He  was  not  a  leper,  and  he 
was  armed!" 

"  Leave  him  with  me,"  said  David. 

Ebn  Ezra  hesitated.  "He  is  armed; 
he  was  thy  foe — " 

"  I  am  armed  also,"  David  answered, 
enigmatically,  and  indicated  by  a  gesture 
that  he  wished  to  be  left  alone.  Ebn 
Ezra  drew  away  towards  the  palm-tree, 
and  stood  at  this  distance  watching  anx- 
iously, for  he  knew  what  dark  passions 
seize  upon  the. Oriental — and  Achmet  the 
ropemaker  had  many  things  for  which 
to  take  vengeance. 

David  stood  for  a  moment,  pondering, 
his  eyes  upon  the  deserter.  "  God  greet 
thee  as  thou  goest,  and  His  goodness  be- 
friend thee,"  he  said  evenly.  There  was 
silence,  and  no  movement.  "  Rise  and 
speak,"  he  said  sternly.  "  Dost  thou  not 
hear?    Rise,  Achmet  Pasha 

Achmet  Pasha!  The  head  of  the  deso- 
late wretch  lifted,  the  eyes  glared  at 
David  for  an  instant  as  though  to  see 
whether  he  was  being  mocked,  and  then 
the  spare  figure  stretched  itself  and  the 
outcast  stood  up.  The  old  lank  straight- 
ness  was  gone,  the  shoulders  were  bent,  the 
head  was  thrust  forward,  as  though  the 
long  habit  of  looking  into  dark  places 
had  bowed  it  out  of  all  manhood. 

"  May  grass  spring  under  thy  footstep, 
Saadat,"  he  said,  in  a  thick  voice,  and 
salaamed  awkwardly  —  he  had  been  so 
long  absent  from  life's  formularies. 

"  What  dost  thou  here.  Pasha  ?"  asked 
David,  formally.  "  Thy  sentence  had  no 
limit." 

"  I  could  not  die  there,"  said  the  hollow 
voice,  and  the  head  sank  farther  forward. 
"  Year  after  year  I  lived  there,  but  I 
could  not  die  among  them.  I  was  no 
leper;  I  am  no  leper.  My  penalty  was 
my  penalty,  and  I  paid  it  to  the  full, 
piastre  by  piastre  of  my  body  and  my 
mind.  It  was  not  one  death,  it  was  death 
every  hour,  every  day  I  stayed.  I  had 
no  brain.  I  could  not  think.  Mummy- 
cloths  were  round  my  brain;  but  under- 
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neath  the  fire  burned  and  would  not  die. 
There  was  the  desert,  but  my  limbs  were 
like  rushes.  I  had  no  will,  and  I  could 
not  flee.  I  was  chained  to  the  evil  place. 
If  I  stayed  it  was  death,  if  I  went  it 
was  death." 

"  Thou  art  armed  nowp  said  David, 
suggestively. 

Achmet  laid  a  hand  fiercely  upon  a 
dagger  under  his  robe.  "  I  hid  it.  I  was 
afraid.  I  could  not  die — my  hand  was 
like  a  withered  leaf  ;  it  could  not  strike; 
my  heart  poured  out  like  water.  Once 
I  struck  a  leper,  that  he  might  strike  and 
kill  me;  but  he  lay  upon  the  ground  and 
wept,  for  all  his  anger,  which  had  been 
great,  died  in  him  at  last.  There  was 
none  other  given  to  anger  there.  The 
leper  has  neither  anger,  nor  mirth,  nor 
violence,  nor  peace.  It  is  all  the  black 
silent  shame — and  I  was  no  leper." 

"  Why  didst  thou  come — what  is  there 
but  death  for  thee  here,  or  anywhere  thou 
goest !  Kaid's  arm  will  find  thee  —  a 
thousand  hands  wait  to  strike  thee." 

"  I  could  not  die  there —  Dost  thou 
think  that  I  repent?"  he  added  with  sud- 
den fierceness.  "  Is  it  that  would  make  me 
repent?  Was  I  worse  than  thousands  of 
others?  I  have  come  out  to  die — to  fight 
and  die.  Aiwa,  I  have  come  to  thee, 
whom  I  hated,  because  thou  canst  give 
me  death  as  I  desire  it.  My  mother  was 
an  Arab  slave  from  Senaar,  and  she  was 
got  by  war,  and  all  her  people.  War  and 
fighting  were  their  portion — as  they  ate, 
as  they  drank  and  slept.  In  the  black 
years  behind  me  among  the  Unclean, 
there  was  naught  to  fight  —  could  one 
fight  the  dead,  and  the  agony  of  death, 
and  the  poison  of  the  agony!  Life,  it  is 
done  for  me — am  I  not  accursed?  But 
to  die  fighting — ay,  fighting  for  Egj^pt, 
since  it  must  be,  and  fighting  for  thee, 
since  it  must  be,  to  strike,  and  strike,  and 
strike,  and  earn  death !  Must  the  dog, 
because  he  is  a  dog,  die  in  the  slime? 
Shall  he  not  be  driven  from  the  village 
to  die  in  the  clean  sand?  .  .  .  Saadat, 
who  will  see  in  me  Achmet  Pasha,  who 
did  with  Egypt  what  he  willed,  and  was 
swept  away  by  the  besom  in  thy  hand? 
Is  there  in  me  aught  of  that  Achmet  that 
any  should  know?" 

"  None  would  know  thee  for  that  Ach- 
met," answered  David. 

"  I  know,  it  matters  not  how — at  last 


a  letter  found  me,  and  the  way  of  escape 
— that  thou  goest  again  to  the  Soudan. 
There  will  be  fighting  there — " 

"  Not  by  my  will,"  interrupted  David. 

"  Then  by  the  will  of  Sheitan  the  ac- 
cursed; but  there  will  be  fighting — am  I 
not  an  Arab,  do  I  not  know?  Thou  hast 
not  conquered  yet.  Bid  me  go  where 
thou  wilt,  do  what  thou  wilt,  so  that  I 
may  be  among  the  fighters,  and  in  the  bat- 
tle forget  what  I  have  seen.  Since  I  am 
unclean,  and  am  denied  the  bosom  of  Al- 
lah, shall  I  not  go  as  a  warrior  to  Hell, 
where  men  will  fear  me?  Speak,  Saadat, 
canst  thou  deny  me  this?" 

Nothing  of  repentance,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  moved  the  dark  soul;  but,  like 
some  evil  spirit,  he  would  choose  the  way 
to  his  own  doom,  the  place  and  the  man- 
ner of  it.  A  sullen,  cruel,  evil  being, 
unyielding  in  his  evil,  unmoved  by  re- 
morse— so  far  as  he  knew.  Yet  he  would 
die  fighting — and  for  EgjTpt — "  and  for 
thee,  if  it  must  be  so.  To  strike,  to 
strike,  to  strike,  and  earn  death!"  What 
he  did  not  see,  David  saw — the  glimmer 
of  light  that  broke  through  the  cloud 
of  shame  and  evil  and  doom.  Yonder 
in  the  Soudan  more  problems  than  one 
would  be  solved,  more  lives  than  one  be 
put  to  the  extreme  test.  He  did  not 
answer  Achmet's  question  yet. 

"  Zaida — "  he  said  in  a  low  voice — 
the  pathos  of  her  doom  had  been  a 
dark  memory. 

Achmet's  voice  dropped  lower  as  he 
answered.  "  She  lived  till  the  day  her 
sister  died.  I  never  saw  her  face;  but  I 
was  set  to  bear  each  day  to  her  door  the 
food  she  ate  and  a  balass  of  water;  and 
I  did  according  to  my  sentence.  Yet  I 
heard  her  voice.  And  once,  at  last,  the 
day  she  died,  she  spoke  to  me,  and  said 
from  inside  the  hut :  ^  Thy  work  is  done, 
Achmet.  Go  in  peace.'  And  that  night 
she  lay  down  on  her  sister's  grave,  her 
face  turned  upwards,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing she  was  found  dead  upon  it." 

David's  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears. 
"  It  was  too  long,"  he  said  at  last,  as 
though  to  himself. 

"  That  day,"  continued  Achmet,  "  there 
fell  ill  with  leprosy  the  Christian  priest 
from  this  place  who  had  served  in  that 
black  service  so  long;  and  then,  a  fire 
leapt  up  in  me.  Zaida  was  gone — I  had 
brought  food  and  a  balass  of  water  to 
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her  door  those  many  times;  there  was 
naught  to  do,  since  she  was  gone — " 

Suddenly  David  took  a  step  nearer  to 
him  and  looked  into  the  sullen  and 
drooping  eyes.  "  Thou  shalt  go  with  me, 
Achmet  Pasha.  I  will  do  this  unlawful 
act  for  thee.  At  daybreak  I  will  give 
thee  orders.  Thou  shalt  join  me  far  from 
here — if  I  go  to  the  Soudan,"  he  added, 
with  a  sudden  remembrance  of  his  posi- 
tion; and  he  turned  away  slowly. 

After  a  moment,  with  muttered  words, 
Achmet  sank  down  upon  the  stone  again, 
drew  a  cake  of  dourha  from  his  inner 
robe,  and  began  to  eat. 

The  camel-boy  had  lighted  a  fire,  and 
he  sat  beside  it  warming  his  hands  at 
the  blaze  and  still  singing  to  himself: 

"  The  bed  of  my  love  I  will  sprinkle  with 
attar  of  roses, 
The  face  of  my  love  I  will  toucli  with  the 
balm — 

With   the    balm    of    the   tree    from  the 

farthermost  wood, 
From  the  wood  without  end,  in  the  world 

without  end. 
My  love  holds  the  cup  to  my  lips,  and  I 

drink  of  the  cup, 
And  the  attar  of  roses  I  sprinkle,  will 

soothe  like  the  evening  dew. 
And  the  balm  will  be  healing  and  sleep, 

and  the  cup  I  will  drink, 
I  will  drink  of  the  cup  my  love  holds  to 

my  lips — " 

David  stood  listening.  What  power 
was  there  in  desert  life  that  could  make 
this  poor  camel-driver,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  day  of  weariness  and  toil  and  lit- 
tle food  and  drink,  sing  a  song  of  con- 
tent and  cheerfulness?  The  little  needed, 
the  little  granted,  and  no  thought  be- 
yond— save  the  vision  of  one  who  waited 
in  the  hut  by  the  onion-field!  He  gath- 
ered himself  together  and  turned  his 
mind  to  the  scene  through  which  he  had 
just  passed;  and  then  to  the  interview 
he  would  have  with  Kai'd  on  the  mor- 
row. A  few  hours  ago  he  had  seen  no 
way  out  of  it  all — ^lie  had  had  no  real 
hope  that  Kaid  would  turn  to  him  again; 
but  the  last  two  hours  had  changed  all 
that.  TTope  was  alive  in  him.  He  had 
fought  a  desperate  fight  with  himself, 
and  he  had  conquered.  Then  had  come 
Achmet  unrepentant,  degraded  still,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  Something  glowing — 
Achmet  to  die  for  a  cause,  driven  by  that 
Something  deep  beneath  the  degradation 
and  the  cruelty  and  the  crime.    He  had 


hope,  and,  as  the  camel-driver's  voice 
died  away  and  he  lay  down  with  a  sheep- 
skin over  him  and  went  instantly  to  sleep, 
David  drew  to  the  fire  and  sat  down  be- 
side it.  Presently  Ebn  Ezra  came  to 
urge  him  to  go  to  bed,  but  he  would  not. 
He  had  slept,  he  said;  he  had  slept  and 
rested,  and  the  night  was  good — ^he  would 
wait.  Then  the  other  brought  rugs  and 
blankets,  and  gave  David  some,  and  lay 
down  beside  the  fire,  and  watched  and 
waited  for  he  knew  not  what.  Ever  and 
ever  his  eyes  were  on  David,  and  far  back 
under  the  acacia-tree  Achmet  slept  as  he 
had  not  slept  since  his  doom  fell  on  him. 

At  last  Ebn  Ezra  Bey  also  slept;  but 
David  was  awake  with  the  night  and  the 
benevolent  moon  and  the  marching  stars. 
The  spirit  of  the  desert  was  on  him,  fill- 
ing him  with  its  voiceless  music.  Erom 
the  infinite  stretches  of  sand  to  the  south 
came  the  irresistible  call  of  life,  as  soft 
as  leaves  in  a  garden  of  roses,  as  deep 
as  the  sea.  This  world  was  so  still,  yet 
there  seemed  a  low,  delicate  humming, 
as  of  multitudinous  looms  at  a  distance 
so  great  that  the  ear  but  faintly  caught 
it — the  sound  of  the  weavers  of  life  and 
destiny  and  eternal  love,  the  hands  of 
the  toilers  of  all  the  ages  spinning  and 
spinning  on:  and  he  was  part  of  it,  not 
abashed  or  dismayed  because  he  was  but 
one  of  the  illimitable  throng. 

The  hours  wore  on,  but  still  he  sat 
there,  peace  in  all  his  heart,  energy  tin- 
gling softly  through  every  vein,  the 
wings  of  hope  fluttering  at  his  ear. 

At  length  the  morning  came,  and  from 
the  ^vest,  with  the  rising  sun,  came  a 
traveller  swiftly,  making  for  where  he 
was.  The  sleepers  stirred  round  him 
and  waked,  and  rose.  The  little  camp  be- 
came alive.  As  the  traveller  neared  the 
fresh-made  fire  David  saw  that  it  was 
Lacey.    He  went  eagerly  to  meet  him. 

"  Thee  has  news,"  he  said.  "  I  see  it  is 
so."    He  held  Lacey's  hand  in  his. 

"  Say,  you  are  going  on  that  expedi- 
tion, Saadat.  You  wanted  money.  Will 
a  quarter  of  a  million  do?" 

David's  eyes  caught  fire. 

Erom  the  monastery  there  came  the 
voices  of  the  monks: 

"  0  he  joyful  in  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands. 
Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness,  and  come  he- 
fore  His  presence  tvith  a  song." 

[to  be  continued.] 


Cruel  Love 


V  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES 

I LOOKED  from  out  my  windows  once 
And  saw  Love  standing  there; 
No  cloak  had  he  to  cover  him, 
His  dimpled  feet  were  bare, 
And  fast  and  chill  the  snowflakes  fell 
On  his  ambrosial  hair. 

He  lifted  up  to  mine  a  face 

Filled  with  celestial  light; 
Fond,  fond  with  pity  grew  my  heart 

To  see  his  hapless  plight. 
And  down  I  sped  to  offer  him 

Warm  shelter  for  the  night: — 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  thou  tender  child, 
A  wanderer  from  thine  own! 

Hath  all  the  world  abandoned  thee. 
That  thou  art  thus  alone! 

Come  in,  come  in !  that  I  straightway 
For  others  may  atone!" 

I  took  his  icy  hand  in  mine, — 
Why  swifter  throbbed  each  vein? 

Was  it  the  impulse  of  my  blood 
To  ease  his  frozen  pain? — 

Yet  still  his  lips  refused  to  smile. 
Still  fell  his  tears  like  rain. 

Bashful  he  seemed,  as  half  inclined 

To  shiver  there  apart : 
I  led  him  closer  to  the  fire, 

I  drew  him  to  my  heart: 
Ah,  cruel  Love!  my  trustful  breast 

Lie  wounded  with  a  dart! 

Ah,  cruel  Love !   He  smiled  at  last — 

A  wondrous  smile  to  see! — 
And  passing  from  my  sheltering  door 

With  step  alert  and  free. 
He  took  my  warmth,  my  joy  with  him, — 

His  tears  he  left  to  me! 


Decisive  Battles  of  the  Law 


DRED    SCOTT   K5.  SANFORD 

THE   UNCOVERING   OF   AN    HISTORIC  TRAIL 

BY  FREDERICK    TREVOR  HILL 

No  legal  controversy  in  the  United  States  has  equalled  the 
Dred  Scott  case  in  point  of  historic  interest,  and  yet,  strangely 
enough,  its  origin  has  remained  more  or  less  a  mystery.  As  early 
as  1858  the  charge  was  made  that  it  was  a  political  conspiracy  to 
obtain  a  decision  favorable  to  the  Slave  Power  by  means  of  a 
trumped-up  case  prosecuted  in  bad  faith  and  insincerely  defended. 
This  sinister  accusation  was  promptly  and  authoritatively  refuted 
at  the  time,  but  the  ugly  rumors  and  suspicions  upon  which  it  was 
based  have  persisted,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  this  day. 

The  more  popular  view  of  the  litigation,  however,  presents  it  as 
the  heroic  struggle  of  an  abused  slave  against  a  cruel  master,  and 
the  historians  have  either  adopted  this  romantic  treatment  or  made 
no  attempt  to  solve  the  secret  of  its  origin. 

Meanwhile,  though  half  a  century  has  elapsed,  the  questions  as 
to  how  the  case  started,  who  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  really 
were,  what  forces  were  behind  them,  and  what  their  motives  were, 
have  remained  uninvestigated,  and  the  complete  story  of  this 
famous  lawsuit,  largely  based  upon  documentary  evidence,  is  here 
for  the  first  time  recorded. — Editok. 


11^  1787  ]VIr.  l^athan  Dane,  a  Eepresent- 
ative  from  Massachusetts,  introduced 
an  ordinance  in  Congress  excluding 
slavery  from  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  including  the  present  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  and  the  measure  was  almost 
unanimously  carried,  the  only  vote 
against  it  being  cast  by  a  member  from 
ISTew  York.  This  peaceful  legislation, 
however,  was  fated  to  be  the  first  and  last 
evidence  of  harmony  on  the  question  of 
slavery.  Indeed,  the  fierce  struggle  which 
menaced  the  existence  of  the  nation  for 
well-nigh  eighty  years  thereafter  may 
fairly  be  ascribed  to  its  enactment,  for 
the  law  had  no  sooner  been  placed  upon 
the  statute-books  than  its  suspension  was 
vigorously,  but  vainly,  demanded  by  pow- 
erful factions  under  the  leadership  of  the 
young  Territorial  Governor  William 
Henry  Harrison,  and  it  was  mainly 
under  cover  of  this  constant  skirmishing 
that  the  lines  of  battle  were  formed  in 
1820  to  decide  another  issue,  much  more 
vital  to  the  South,  namely,  whether  Mis- 
souri should  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as 
a  free  or  a  slave  State. 


By  this  time,  however,  the  opposing 
hosts  were  so  evenly  matched  that  neither 
could  drive  the  other  from  the  field,  and 
a  deadlock  resulting,  the  advocates  of 
slavery  resolved  to  encompass  their  end 
by  diplomacy,  for,  in  their  opinion,  po- 
litical control  of  Missouri  had  become 
essential  to  their  safety,  and  their  fears 
were  not  unfounded.  With  five  or  more 
free  States  guaranteed  by  the  Ordinance, 
and  with  abounding  evidence  of  increas- 
ing population  and  prosperity  in  the 
North,  it  was  obvious  that  the  days  of 
the  South's  supremacy  in  the  national 
councils  were  numbered,  unless  the  area 
of  slavery  could  be  enlarged,  and  of  this 
imperious  necessity  came  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  yielding  the  new  State  to 
slavery,  but  dedicating  all  the  region 
north  of  it  to  freedom. 

^'either  side  fully  understood  the 
terms  of  peace.  To  the  slave-owners  they 
meant  an  increased  majority  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  cheaply  purchased  by 
the  concession  of  territory  apparently  un- 
suited  to  slavery.  To  the  free-soilers 
they  vindicated  a  principle,  and  presented 
at  least  a  moral  barrier  to  the  further  ag- 
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gressioiis  of  their  opponents.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  explorers  and  trav- 
ellers revealed  the  true  nature  of  the  ter- 
ritory consecrated  to  freedom,  and  realiz- 
ing that  new  free  States  would  soon  be 
formed  in  the  fertile  region  they  liad 
unwittingly  yielded,  the 
representatives  of  the 
slave  power  resolved  to 
offset  this  danger  by  ex- 
tending their  dominion 
to  the  south.  Of  this 
came  the  Creek  and 
Seminole  wars,  the  ad- 
mission of  Florida,  the 
American  colonization 
of  Texas  and  its  decla- 
ration of  independence, 
the  resulting  war  witli 
Mexico,  the  cession  and 
forced  sale  of  a  vast 
domain  from  the  van- 
quished enemy,  and  the 
annexation  of  Texas, 
with  the  significant  pro- 
vision that  four  States 
might  be  carved  out  of 
its  generous  area. 

It  was  impossible  for 
the  opponents  of  slavery 
to  control  this  course  of 
events,  ^Military  vic- 
tories and  patriotic  pride 
in  the  extension  of  the 
national  boundaries  at 
the  expense  of  a  foreign 
foe  obscured  the  real  is- 
sue. Certainly  the  eager- 
ness with  A\'hich  the  free- 
Staters  accepted  the  sop, 
that  slavery  should  be 
excluded  from  all  the 
annexed  region  lying- 
north  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line,  is  proof  of  their  help- 
lessness, for  every  acre  of  it  lay  south  of 
that  parallel,  and  the  only  value  of  this 
farcical  concession  was  its  tacit  con- 
firmation of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

The  full  disadvantage  of  that  political 
bargain,  however,  did  not  dawn  upon  the 
advocates  of  slavery  until  they  dis- 
covered that  even  the  vast  territory 
wrested  from  IMexico  would  not  long 
suffice  to  maintain  them  in  power.  Ev- 
ery State  which  was  admitted  from  the 
Northwest  meant  two  votes  against  slav- 
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ery  in  the  Senate  and  decreasing  power 
for  its  advocates  in  the  House,  and  the 
a(hiiission  of  several  such  States  was  im- 
minent. Unless,  therefore,  the  Missouri 
Compromise  could  be  set  aside,  it  was  only 
a  question  oi'  time  when  the  South  would 


Dred  Scott 

From  an  oil-painting  owned  by  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  St  Louis 


be  ousted  from  power,  for  there  was  no 
further  chance  of  extending  the  national 
borders;  and  realizing  that  they  were 
again  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  the 
proslavery  men  fought  with  skill  and 
desperation  to  pierce  their  opponents'  en- 
folding line.  From  such  leaders  as  Rev- 
ordy  Johnson  and  Alexander  LI.  Ste- 
phens came  assertions  that  if  the  North 
had  determined  to  debar  slavery  from  all 
the  new  Territories,  the  South  could  no 
longer  remain  in  the  Union,  although 
they  admitted  ihe  legal  right  of  the  ma- 
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jority  in  Congress  to  enact  the  necessary 
legislation  and  despaired  of  any  appeal 
to  the  courts.  Both  these  gentlemen  were 
to  change  their  opinions  on  the  legal  as- 
j)ect  of  the  situation  before  many  years 
had  passed,  but  meanwhile  a  convention 
of  States  discussing  secession  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  other  significant 
events  lent  so  menacing  an  emphasis  to 
their  declarations,  that  even  such  a 
stanch  opponent  as  Webster  weakened  in 
his  resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  slav- 
ery; and  the  compromises  of  1850  involv- 
ing the  admission  of  California  as  a  free 
State,  the  Territorial  organization  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  without  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  interdicting  slavery,  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  passage  of 
the  most  drastic  fugitive-slave  law  ever 
placed  on  the  statute-books  were  effected. 

Encouraged  by  this  success  and  the 
election  of  their  Presidential  candidate, 
the  slavery  advocates  pressed  their  advan- 
tage, and,  massing  their  forces  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1854,  they  penetrated  the 
ranks  of  their  disorganized  opponents,  and 
compelled  the  surrender  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  In  the  first  flush  of  this 
stupendous  triumph  the  cause  of  the  vic- 
tors seemed  assured,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
famous  legislation  opened  the  Northwest 
to  slavery  and  practically  nationalized 
their  favorite  institution.  It  was  only 
for  a  moment,  however  that  they  were 
permitted  to  indulge  this  dream  of  se- 
curity, for  the  North  greeted  the  Repeal 
with  a  roar  of  indignation,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  fall  elections  in  1854  a 
new  danger  confronted  the  dominant 
party  and  threatened  to  turn  its  vic- 
tory into  defeat.  When  the  Repeal  was 
effected  the  Democrats  had  a  majority 
of  eighty-four  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  the  next  election  not 
only  wiped  out  this  comfortable  mar- 
gin, but  left  them  in  a  minority  of 
seventy-five.  Concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  their  opponents  meant  nothing 
less,  therefore,  than  the  restoration  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  as  long  as 
this  was  even  a  possibility  there  was,  to 
their  thinking,  no  safety  for  the  South. 
The  situation  was  certainly  perilous,  for 
though  their  enemies  were  divided,  the 
North  was  aroused  as  it  had  never  been 
before,  public  opinion  was  rapidly  crys- 


tallizing, and  the  shrewd  slavery  cam- 
paigners realized  that  the  advent  of  a 
leader  would  speedily  organize  the  oppo- 
sition and  discipline  it  into  an  effective 
army.  To  forestall  this  contingency  des- 
perate efforts  were  made  to  acquire  Cuba 
by  hook  or  by  crook  and  create  more 
slave  States  out  of  that  island,  but  all 
hope  of  securing  such  reinforcements 
was  soon  frustrated. 

There  was  yet  time,  however,  to  steal 
a  march  on  the  antislavery  forces  and 
deliver  a  blow  that  would  neutralize  their 
efforts  should  they  subsequently  unite, 
and  as  the  wily  chiefs  of  the  Democracy 
were  casting  about  for  a  feasible  plan  of 
action,  a  strange  chance  afforded  the  very 
opportunity  they  were  seeking. 

Years  before  this  crisis  was  reached, 
far  away  from  the  scene  of  conflict  and 
scarcely  within  sound  of  its  angry 
clamors,  a  little  domestic  drama  had  been 
unfolding  which  was  destined  to  prove 
historic.  In  1834  there  arrived  at  Rock 
Island,  a  military  post  in  Illinois,  an 
army  surgeon  by  the  name  of  John  Emer- 
son, who  brought  with  him  from  Missouri 
a  negro  about  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
called  Dred  Scott,  born  in  Virginia,  and 
formerly  the  property,  of  Peter  Blow,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  that  State.  Dr. 
Emerson  was  subsequently  transferred  to 
Eort  Snelling,  in  that  part  of  Wisconsin 
Territory  which  later  became  Minnesota, 
and  while  there  Dred  Scott,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  master,  married  a  negress 
known  as  Harriet,  whom  the  surgeon  had 
purchased  from  a  certain  Major  Talia- 
ferro. Of  this  marriage  there  were  two 
children,  Eliza,  born  on  a  Mississippi 
steamboat  north  of  Missouri,  and  Lizzie, 
born  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  a  United 
States  army  post  in  Missouri,  and  when 
Dr.  Emerson  returned  to  his  home  in  St. 
Louis  in  1838  he  brought  Scott  and  his 
family  with  him.  Six  years  later  the 
doctor  died  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  leaving  a 
will  which  was  probated  in  that  State, 
appointing  his  brother-in-law,  John  F.  A. 
Sanford,"^"  one  of  his  executors,  and  leav- 

*  This  name  is  incorrectly  spelled  "  Sand- 
ford  "  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Reports 
and  other  official  docmnents.  The  writer 
has  examined  the  original  records  of  the 
Probate  Courts  in  Davenport  and  St.  Louis, 
hut  none  of  the  ])apers  make  direct  reference 
to  any  slaves  owned  by  Dr.  Emerson. 
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ing  his  property  to  his  wife  in  trust  for 
Kis  daughter. 

Dred  Scott  was  about  thirty-four  years 
of  age  when  Dr.  Emerson  died,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  for  a  time  he  was  kept  at 
army  posts,  but  in  less  than  two  years  he 
and  his  family  were  returned  to  St.  Louis, 
and  Mrs.  Emerson  found  herself  con- 
fronted by  an  embarrassing  situation. 
She  did  not  want  to  own  the  slaves,  and 
yet  she  could  not  sell  them,  for  people 
of  good  standing  did  not  market  their 
negroes  except  as  a  punishment  for  grave 
offences,  and  her  right  to  emancipate 
them  w^as  very  questionable  under  the 
terms  of  her  husband's  will  —  all  the 
property  of  the  estate  having  been  ex- 
pressly left  in  trust.  Possibly  some 
solution  of  the  difficulty  might  have 
been  found,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Mrs.  Emerson  attempted  any,  and  within 
a  short  time  she  removed  from  Missouri 
to  Massachusetts,  abandoning  Dred  Scott 
to  his  own  devices.  Had  he  been  a 
corapetent  workman  Scott  might  have 
employed  his  practical  freedom  to  good 
advantage,  but  he  was  apparently  a  shift- 
less, incapable  specimen  of  his  race,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  and  his  family 
became  charges  on  the  bounty  of  Taylor 
Blow,  a  son  of  his  old-time  master  and 
the  playmate  of  his  childhood  in  Virginia. 
It  may  well  be  imagined  that  this  situa- 
tion was  not  pleasing  to  Mr.  Blow,  for 
the  Scotts  were  not  free,  and  supporting 
them  was  virtually  taking  care  of  some- 
body else's  property — a  thankless  and  un- 
grateful task.  If  they  could  be  emanci- 
pated there  might  be  some  satisfaction  in 
protecting  them,  but  encouraging  slaves 
to  obtain  their  freedom  was  a  very  deli- 
cate matter,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  is  no  direct  proof  that  Blow  brought 
Scott  to  the  attention  of  Field  and  Hall, 
a  well-known  legal  firm  in  St.  Louis, 
though  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  did 
so,  with  the  idea  of  discovering  some 
legal  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Messrs. 
Field  and  Hall  were  only  too  willing  to 
come  to  the  rescue,  for  with  all  the  facts 
before  them  they  immediately  saw  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  test  the  law  on 
slavery — and  another  opportunity  which 
was  not  to  be  neglected.  Here  was  a  slave 
who  had  not  only  been  brought  by  his 
owner  into  Illinois,  doubly  protected 
against  slavery  by  the  Ordiunuce  of  1787 


and  its  own  Constitution,  but  also  into  a 
territory  where  slavery  was  illegal  under 
the  Missouri  Compromise  and  other  Con- 
gressional legislation.  Moreover,  his  mar- 
riage had  been  contracted  on  free  soil  and 
{it  least  one  of  his  children  born  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  slavery.  A  better  case 
for  presenting  the  claim  that  the  removal 
of  slaves  into  free  territory  effected  their 
emancipation  could  not  well  be  imagined. 

There  is  little  likelihood,  however,  that 
it  was  this  nice  point  of  law  or  any  hu- 
manitarian impulses  that  actuated  the 
attorneys.  Indeed,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  their  motives  were  anything  but 
disinterested,  for  the  papers  show  that 
their  main  object  was  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  suit  against  the  Emerson  estate  for  the 
twelve  years'  wages  to  which  Scott  would 
be  entitled  should  the  courts  declare  that 
he  had  been  illegally  hold  as  a  slave  since 
1834.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  ulterior 
design  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
suit  would  ever  have  been  defended. 

Scott  himself  probably  understood  lit- 
tle or  nothing  about  the  matter,  for  he 
was  wholly  illiterate,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  took  any  particular  interest 
in  it.  During  the  fall  of  1846,  however, 
he  signed  his  cross  to  a  petition*  begin- 
ning a  suit  for  his  freedom  by  claiming 
damages  for  technical  false  imprisonment 
and  assault  and  battery  against  his  mis- 
tress, Irene  Emerson,  and  it  was  this  ac- 
tion, undoubtedly  instigated  by  attorneys 
with  mercenary  motives,  that  led  the  way 
to  a  cause  celehre,  destined  to  make  his- 
tory, and  to  prove  one  of  the  provocations 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Despite  the  ideal  facts  supporting  their 
contentions,  Messrs.  Field  and  Hall  soon 
met  with  a  reverse,  for  at  the  April 
(1847)  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  the  pre- 
siding judge  instructed  the  jury  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  but  a 

*  The  writer's  investigations  liave  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  original  papers  in 
tliis  action  have  been  removed  from  the 
court  fdes.  Diligent  efl'ort  is  now  being 
made  to  recover  them,  but  at  this  writing 
tliey  have  not  been  secured.  The  clerk's 
docket,  however,  and  other  records  (includ- 
ing a  second  suit  begun  in  1847  against 
Dr.  Emerson's  heirs  and  subsequently 
abandoned),  fairly  demonstrate  that  the  at- 
torneys and  the  proceedings  were  as  above 
stated.  An  action  was  also  be<TUu  for  Scott's 
wife,  and  damages  to  a  considerable  amount 
claimed  for  her  and  also  for  tlie  children. 
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new  trial  was  subsequently  granted"  by 
another  circuit  judge,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton by  name,  and  in  the  second  trial  a 
verdict  was  recorded  in  favor  of  Scott. 
This  result  was  not  attained,  however, 
until  January,  1850,  over  three  years 
after  the  litigation  started,  and  the  end 
was  not  even  then  in  sight,  for  the 
Emerson  estate  immediately  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  and  there 
the  matter  rested  for  over  two  years  more. 
Scott's  attorneys,  however,  could  afford  to 
take  their  time,  for  during  all  this  period 
their  client  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff,  that  official  having  been  ordered 
by  the  court  to  hire  him  out  during  the 
pendency  of  the  action  and  account  for  his 
wages  to  the  successful  party  on  its  de- 
termination, so  his  earnings  were  safely 
secured  and  there  was  no  reason  for  haste. 
The  costs,  moreover,  were  guaranteed  to 
the  owner,  in  case  she  succeeded,  by  a 
bond  which  shows  that  Taylor  Blow  was 
behind  the  case,  for  the  surety  was  his 
son-in-law,  Joseph  Charless. 

It  was  March,  1852,  six  years  after  the 
action  started  and  two  years  hefore  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  took  up  the  case  of 
"  Scott  (a  man  of  color)  vs.  Emerson," 
and  a  more  unpropitious  moment  for 
the  negro  and  his  interested  advisers 
cannot  be  imagined.  Sectional  disputes 
over  the  slavery  question  were  raging 
fiercely  throughout  the  country,  but  no- 
where more  bitterly  than  in  Missouri,  and 
the  brief  submitted  by  Lyman  Decatur 
Norris,  of  the  firm  of  Garland  and  Norris, 
for  the  defence,  well  reflects  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Slavery  agitation  he  de- 
nounced as  a  species  of  BlacTc  V omit 
that  ever  has  and  iinll,  we  hope,  continue 
to  carry  unfledged  statesmen  and  higher- 
law  demagogues  to  the  grave  of  political 
ohlivion!"  and  these  gusty  periods,  inter- 
spersed with  poetical  quotations,  so  im- 
pressed the  official  reporter  that  he  paid 
the  writer  the  unusual  compliment  of 
printing  his  effusion  in  full.  Neverthe- 
less the  flocument  was  not  without  legal 
authority,  and  its  review  of  the  existing 
precedents  demonstrated  that  although 
Lord  Mansfield's  celebrated  doctrine  in 
the  Somersett  case  had  been  generally  ac- 

*  Tl'nsiiooossfiil  appeals  were  taken  by  the 
defendant  from  this  order.  See  11  Mo. 
Reps.  413. 


cepted,  to  the  effect  that  a  slave  who  once 
set  foot  on  free  soil  became  emancipated, 
the  status  of  such  a  freedman  on  his 
return  to  a  slave  country  was  still  an 
open  question  in  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  how- 
ever, was  in  no  mood  to  discuss  nice  ques- 
tions of  law,  and  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one 
it  ruled  against  the  plaintiff.  Judge  Scott 
remanding  his  namesake  to  slavery  in  an 
opinion  more  notable  as  a  political  tract 
than  as  a  judicial  utterance,  and  Judge 
(tI  amble  dissenting  in  a  similar  spirit, 
both  jurists  displaying  more  temper 
than  erudition.* 

With  this  angry  clash  between  the 
highest  judges  in  the  State,  Scott's  case 
in  the  local  courts  ended,  and  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  it  would  never  have 
been  heard  of  again,  for  it  had  no  nation- 
al significance  whatsoever,  and  the  only 
foundation  of  the  vague  stories  which 
have  ascribed  its  origin  to  the  deep-laid 
schemes  of  slavery  politicians  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  supported  and  kept  in  the 
courts  for  eight  years  by  Taylor  Blow,  a 
pronounced  sympathizer  with  the  South. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  politics  or 
patriotism  intervened,  for  one  Chauvette 
E.  La  Beaume,t  a  lawyer  related  by  mar- 
riage to  Taylor  Blow,  approached  Ros- 
well  M.  Eield,:|:  one  of  the  best-known 
lawyers  in  St.  Louis,  in  regard  to  the 
case,  advising  him  that  Mrs.  Emerson 
had  in  1850  married  Dr.  Calvin  C.  Chaf- 
fee, a  physician  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  member  of  Congress  from 
that  State.  It  was  therefore  possible  to 
describe  her  as  a  resident  of  Massachu- 
setts and  allege  that  Scott  was  a  citizen 
of  Missouri,  thus  creating  an  issue  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States,  which 
would  carry  the  case  into  the  Eederal 
courts,  and  the  new  attorney  recom- 
mended this  course.  To  have  his  wife 
appear  as  a  slave-owner,  opposing  a  ne- 

*  See  15  INIo.  Reps.,  557-0,  wliich  records 
T>laintifl''s  counsel  as  D.  B.  Hill.  This 
is  evidently  a  misprint  for  D.  IST,  Hall, 
jiniior  partner  of  Field  and  Hall. 

t  Hitherto  nnpnblished  IMS.  letter  from 
Field  to  I\Tont,s'omery  P)lair  in  ]ios-^ession  of 
writer  thronuh  conrtesy  of  INfontgomery 
Blair,  Esq.  Le  Banme  nndouhtedly  acted 
for  Plow,  who  endeavored  to  conceal  his  in- 
terest in  the  case  nntil  it  reached  the 
Federal  conrts. 

%  No  relation  of  the  A.  P.  Field,  of  Field 
and  Hall,  the  original  attorneys. 
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Facsimile   of  one  of   llie   papers  in  the   Died  Scott  case,  showing  tliat  Scott  made  his  mark;  also  that 

Taylor  lilow  was  his  bondsman. 
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gro's  claim  to  freedom,  would,  however, 
have  been  extremely  embarrassing  to  the 
Massachusetts  doctor,  who  was  person- 
ally and  politically  opposed  to  slavery, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  to 
avoid  this  the  nominal  ownership  of 
Scott  and  his  family  was  transferred  to 
Mrs.  Chafi'ee's  brother,  John  F.  A.  San- 
ford,  a  resident  of  New  York.  This  move 
left  the  legal  situation  unchanged,  and  in 
November,  1853,  six  months  before  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  Field 
instituted  a  new  action  for  Scott  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri.'^ 

The  preliminary  moves  in  this  mo- 
mentous litigation  were  quickly  and  quiet- 
ly taken,  and  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  set  aside,  a  jury, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  local  Fed- 
eral judge,  rendered  a  verdict  declaring 
Scott  and  his  family  the  lawful  property 
of  the  defendant,  and  Mr.  Field  imme- 
diately appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington. t 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  political  party  was  behind  the 
suit,  but  not  long  after  Mr.  Field  filed 
his  appeal  the  anxious  leaders  of  the 
South,  alarmed  by  the  clamor  of  their 
opponents  for  the  restoration  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  awoke  to  its  political 
possibilities.  Here  was  a  case  actually  on 
the  docket  of  the  highest  legal  tribunal 
in  which  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
invoked  to  sustain  the  freedom  of  a  ne- 
gro who  has  resided  in  the  territory  which 
it  had  dedicated  to  freedom.  What  a 
grand  chance  to  declare  the  Compromise 
and  all  similar  restrictions  against  slavery 
unconstitutional!  The  existence  of  such 
a  case  was  not  only  opportune  for  the 
slavery  interests,  but  positively  provi- 
dential, and,  properly  handled,  it  bid  fair 

*  This  action,  No.  G92  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  District  of  Missouri,  was 
brought  November  2,  1853,  for  Scott,  his 
wife  and  children,  B9000  damages  being 
claimed  in  the  complaint.  The  assault  and 
imprisonment  charged  in  this  document  were 
nominal  ratlier  tlian  real,  and  the  story  that 
Scott  was  crnclly  beaten  by  his  master  has 
no  foundation.  Taylor  P>low  openly  became 
Scott's  bondsman.  Araba  N.  Crane,  a 
native  of  Vermont,  then  a  young  lawyer  in 
Mr.  Field's  ofTice,  actively  assisted  him  in 
the  case. 

t  This  appeal  was  taken  May  15,  1854. 
The  Missouri  Compromise  was  set  aside  May 
25,  1854. 


to  place  the  enemy  in  their  power,  for 
if  the  Court  could  be  induced  to  de- 
clare the  famous  Compromise  unconsti- 
tutional, further  agitation  for  restoring 
it  would  be  utterly  futile.  A  great  op- 
portunity lay  before  the  South,  and 
her  able  representatives  lost  no  time  in 
grasping  it. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Field  was  perfecting  his 
plans  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
he  was  playing  into  his  opponents'  hands ; 
and  assuming,  as  he  undoubtedly  did, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  was  free  of  po- 
litical taint,  there  was  nothing  to  put  him 
on  his  guard,  for  the  law  was  strongly  in 
his  favor.  Doubtless  he  had  considered 
the  effect  of  an  adverse  decision,  but 
there  is  proof*  that  he  believed,  as  Tay- 
lor Blow  probably  did,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  country  to  have  the  vexed 
question  of  slavery  restrictions  decided 
contrary  to  his  wishes  than  not  to  have 
it  settled  at  all,  and  the  legal  precedents 
justified  him  in  regarding  the  chances  as 
in  his  favor.  To  the  familiars  of  the 
Capitol,  however,  who  remembered  that 
five  out  of  the  nine  judges  were  from 
slave  States,  and  who  knew  the  political 
leanings  of  every  member  of  the  bench, 
the  die  seemed  already  cast  which  was 
to  seal  slavery  as  a  national  institution, 
and  the  prospect  must  have  rejoiced 
their  hearts. 

At  this  crisis  the  case  practically 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Gar- 
land and  Norris,  who  had  hitherto  rep- 
resented Scott's  owners,  and  volunteer 
counsel  of  national  reputation  assumed 
complete  control.  In  Missouri,  United 
States  Senator  Henry  S.  Geyer,  the  un- 
questioned leader  of  the  St.  Louis  bar, 
whose  defeat  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  had 
demonstrated  his  political  importance, 
offered  his  services,  and  with  him  was  as- 
sociated Reverdy  Johnson,  ex-Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  a  jurist 
known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  It  was  certainly  strange  that 
Johnson,  who  had  previously  declared  his 
belief  that  it  was  hopeless  to  appeal  to 
the  courts  against  slavery  restrictions, 
should  have  thrown  himself  into  the 
breach ;  but  the  times  had  changed  since 
the  great  advocate  had  despaired  of  ju- 
dicial relief,  and  both  he  and  Alexander 

*MS.  letter  of  Field  to  Blair  Dec.  24, 
1854,  hereafter  quoted. 
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H.  Stephens,  who  had  shared  his  earlier 
views,  and  w^ho  was  to  prove  a  not  un- 
important factor  in  the  result,  doubtless 
understood  the  situation  thoroughly. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Field  had  been  search- 
ing for  legal  assistance,  and  on  the  24th 
of  December,  1854,  he  wrote  Montgomeiy 
Blair,  at  Washington,  as  follows :  "  A 
year  ago  I  was  employed  to  bring  a  suit 
in  favor  of  one  Dred  Scott,  a  black  man 
held  in  slavery.  .  .  .  The  question  in- 
volved is  the  much-vexed  one  whether 
the  removal  by  the  master  of  his  slave 
to  Illinois  or  Wisconsin  w^orks  an  abso- 
lute emancipation.  ...  If  you  or  any 
other  gentleman  at  W.  should  feel  in- 
terest enough  in  the  case  to  give  it 
such  attention  as  to  bring  it  to  a  hear- 
ing and  decision  by  the  Court,  the  cause 
of  humanity  may  perhaps  be  subserved; 
at  all  events:,  a  much-disputed  question 
would  he  settled  hy  the  highest  courts  of 
the  nation.  ...  It  is  so  late  on  the 
docket  that  it  will  hardly  be  reached 
this  term."* 

This  letter  not  only  sets  at  rest  the 
oft-repeated  stories  that  the  litigation 
w^as  instigated  by  the  Blairs  or  their  ad- 
herents, but  demonstrates  the  motives  of 
those  who  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  court. 

Mr.  Field's  intimation  that  there  would 
be  ample  time  for  the  distinguished  coun- 
sel to  prepare  himself  for  the  contest 
proved  well  founded,  for  it  was  not  until 
February  11,  185G,  more  than  a  year 
after  his  letter  was  written,  that  the  case 
was  argued ,t  and  even  then  its  impor- 
tance was  so  little  realized  that  the  news- 
papers devoted  scarcely  any  attention  to 
it;  and  as  time  passed  by  without  any 
decision  by  the  Court,  its  existence  was 
apparently  forgotten. 

It  was  not  forgotten  by  the  politicians, 
however,  and  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances clearly  indicate  that  they  were 
already  at  the  elbows  of  the  judges,  whis- 
pering in  their  ears.  Certain  it  is  tliat 
the  judicial  deliberations  were  suspi- 
ciously prolonged,  and  that  any  decision 

*  From  a  hitherto  unpiiblishod  letter 
courteously  loaned  to  the  writer  by  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  Esq.  The  italics  are  the 
writer's. 

t  The  Statement  of  Facts  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  attorneys  as  reported  in  10  How. 
(U.  S.)  is  inaccurate  in  many  particulars 
touching  Scott's  history. 


— especially  one  nationalizing  slavery — 
would  have  been  extremely  embarrass- 
ing to  the  managers  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
pending  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
the  success  of  which  was  considered 
vital  to  Southern  interests.  Finally, 
on  May  12,  1856,  came  the  solemn  an- 
nouncement that  certain  technicalities 
raised  by  the  pleadings  required  a  rear- 
gument  of  the  whole  case,  and  another 
hearing  was  set  for  the  December  Term 
— when  the  Presidential  contest  would 
he  safely  out  qi.  the  w^ay. 

:A  few  days  ' before  the  reargument 
•'Montgomery  Blair  called  to  his  assist- 
ance George  Ticknor  Curtis,*  of  Boston, 
brother  of  Justice  Benjamin  R.  Curtis, 
and  when,  on  December  15,  1856,  the 
case  Was  again  reached,  these  two  able 
lawyers  presented  it  with  masterly  effect 
for  the  plaintiff,  Keverdy  Johnson  and 
Senator  Geyer  again  responding  with 
equal  force  for  the  defence,  each  side  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  the  Court  for 
two  entire  days. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  bench 
had  the  judges  listened  to  no  other  ar- 
guments than  those  presented  to  them 
in  open  court  by  the  able  advocates, 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  the 
case  would  be  disposed  of  in  regular 
course.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
final  argument  it  was  taken  up  in  the 
judges'  private  conference,  and  a  ma- 
jority voted  to  affirm  the  decision  of  the 
court  below.  Judge  Nelson  being  as- 
signed to  write  a  brief  opinion,  which 
was  to  avoid  all  reference  to  the  consti- 
tutionality or  unconstitutionality  of  such 
restrictions  as  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  merely 
commit  the  Court  to  an  affirmance  of 
the  decision  of  the  State  court,  treat- 
ing the  issues  as  local  questions  with 
whicli  the  Federal  tribunal  was  not  in- 
clined to  interfere. 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  could  pre- 
pare this  opinion,  however,  the  active 
agents  of  the  slave  power  intervened. 
At  diuners,  receptions,  and  social  func- 
tions of  all  sorts  they  waylaid  the  judges, 
adroitly  importuning  them  to  change 
their  plan,  flattering  those  whose  vanity 

*  Mr.  Blair  previously  attempted  to  re- 
tain other  distinguished  counsel,  hut  none  of 
them  would  serve.  (Blair  to  Editor  2Va- 
tional  Intelligencer,  Dec.  24,  1850.) 
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gave  the  necessary  opening-,  appealing  to  The  most  active  and  persistent  of  the 
the  ambition  of  others,  and  generally  em-    emissaries'  who    thus    approached  the 


phasizing  the  opportunity  which  lay  be- 
fore the  Court  to  fulfil  a  public  and 
jiatriotic  duty  by  forever  quieting  a  dis- 


JoHN  F.  A,  Sanford 
From  a  painting  owned  by  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Louisa  Berthold  San 
ford  of  St.  Louis,  widow  of  Benjamin  Chouteau  Sanford. 


cussion  injurious  to  the  country's  wel- 
fare. Declare  all  such  restrictions  against 
slavery  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  un- 
constitutional, it  was  urged,  and  the 
North  will  acquiesce  and  the  Union  will 
l)c  preserved.  Avoid  the  issue,  and  the 
agiljillon  will  precipitate  a  national  dis- 
aster. All  of  the  judges  were  honest  and 
conscif'iii  ions,  but  some  of  them  were  far 
advan<-(<l  in  age,  the  political  excitement 
was  ill  I  CI  ISO,  and  the  pressure  which  was 
fonst;iiit  ly  l)roiight  to  bear  upon  them  was 
well  rnK-iihilcd  to  disturb  their  judgment. 


jurists  was  undoubtedly  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  and  his  labors  began  fully  six 
months  before  a  decision  was  announced. 

On  December  15,  1856, 
he  wrote  to  a  friend  as 
follows :  ''I  have  been 
urging  all  the  influence 
I  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  Supreme  Court 
to  get  ^  them  to  postpone 
110  longer  the  case  in  the 
Missouri  Restriction,  but 
to  decide  it,"  and  that  his 
influence  was  potent  is 
demonstrated  by  a  later 
letter  in  which  he  wrote: 
"  The  decision  [of  the 
Dred  Scott  case]  will  be 
a  marked  epoch  in  our 
history.  From  what  I 
hear  snh  rosa  it  will  be 
according  to  my  own 
opinion  on  every  point  as 
abstract  political  ques- 
tions. The  restriction  of 
1820  will  be  declared  un- 
constitutional.  The 
judges  are  writing  out 
their  opinions  .  .  .  seri- 
atim. The  Chief  Jus- 
tice will  give  an  elab- 
orate one." 

How  an  outsider  came 
to  be  so  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  what  was 
happening  in  the  secret 
conclaves  of  the  judges 
has  never  been  disclosed, 
but  the  information  was 
accurate  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  bears  evi- 
dence of  having  been 
obtained  at  first  hand,  for  shortly  after 
Justice  Nelson  had  been  authorized  to 
prepare  his  opinion  another  judicial  con- 
ference had  been  held,  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  change  the  plan  already  agreed 
upon,  and  to  meet  the  expectation  of  the 
public  by  passing  directly  upon  the  po- 
litical issues  involved.  This,  of  course, 
meant  nothing  less  than  a  declaration 
that  Territorial  restrictions  against  slav- 
ery were  unlawful,  and  from  the  moment 
this  step  was  decided  upon  all  the  judges 
were  busy  with  their  law-books  and  their 
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pens.  Thus  the  time  slipped  by  without 
any  announcement  from  the  Court,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  4th  of  March,  1857, 
that  an  intimation  reached  the  public  of 
the  Court's  intentions.  That  intimation, 
however,  came  from  a  high  authority,  for 
President  Buchanan  in  his  inaugural  re- 
ferred to  the  issue  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories as  a  "  judicial  question  which  legit- 
imately belongs  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  before  whom  it 
is  now  pending,  and  will,  it  is  understood, 
be  speedily  and  finally  settled." 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  nation  should  have  been 
accurately  informed  of  the  Court's  inten- 
tions, with  Stephens  and  other  insiders  at 
his  elbow,  and  two  days  after  his  inaugural 
prophecy  the  decision  was  officially  an- 
nounced declaring  all  slavery  restrictions 
unconstitutional,  six  judges  voluminous- 
ly supporting  Chief -Justice  Taney's  ex- 
haustive opinion,  and  two  bitterly  op- 
posing it. 

For  a  time  the  public  did  not  realize 
what  had  happened,  but  the  ISTorthern 
press  quickly  made  the  matter  plain,  and 
a  storm  of  indignation  followed.  That 
seven  judges,  five  of  whom  were  from 
slave  States,  and  all  of  whom  were  affili- 
ated with  the  Democrats,  should  offi- 
ciously decide  the  slavery  issue  for  the 
whole  country  by  forever  nationalizing 
the  institution,  roused  the  free  States  to 
the  point  of  fury.  Nothing  that  had 
previously  happened — not  even  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise — so  clearly 
demonstrated  the  fij^ed  determination  of 
the  slave  power  to  coerce  the  ^STorth,  and 
from  that  time  forward  public  opinion 
in  the  free  States  rapidly  solidified. 
Moreover,  the  unfortunate  wording  of 
the  Chief  Justice's  opinion  gave  strong 
grounds  for  charging  that  he  had  an- 
nounced the  brutal  doctrine  that  a 
negro  "had  no  rights  which  a  white  man 


was  bound  to  respect,"  and  this  offensive 
sentence  focussed  the  popular  wrath 
upon  him.  Thousands  of  copies  of  his 
opinion  were  printed  with  those  of  the 
dissenting  judges,  Curtis  and  McLean, 
and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  coun- 
try. Seward  openly  denounced  the 
Court,  unjustly  hinting  at  connivance 
with  the  Executive;  Lincoln  exposed  its 
doctrines  with  remorseless  logic;  mass- 
meetings  and  newspapers  attacked  them 
in  the  North,  while  the  whole  South 
rang  with  applause;  and  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  Dred  Scott  had  become  a  na- 
tional character,  and  his  suit  for  assault 
and  battery  a  cause  celehre. 

Eighteen  months  later  it  was  still  a 
leading  issue  in  the  great  debate  between 
Douglas  and  Lincoln,  the  latter  using  it 
with  terrible  effect  against  his  adversary, 
and  it  was  Douglas's  refusal  to  abide  by 
the  decision  in  its  entirety  that  in  1860 
cost  him  the  Democratic  nomination,  and 
hopelessly  split  the  party. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Chaffee  had  quietly  ar- 
ranged for  the  transfer  of  Scott  and  his 
family  to  Taylor  Blow,  in  order  that 
their  legal  ownership  might  be  vested  in 
a  resident  of  Missouri  having  power 
under  the  State  laws  to  grant  manumis- 
sion, and  in  May,  1857,  the  four  slaves 
were  officially  freed. 

Neither  of  the  parties  in  this  great 
legal  battle  lived  to  see  the  war  that  fol- 
lowed it.  John  F.  A.  Sanfo>d  died  almost 
directly  after  the  decisiar.,  and  Scott  fell 
a  victim  to  consumption  on  September 
17,  1858,  in  St.  Louis,  his  death  being 
scarcely  noted  in  the  fierce  political  ex- 
citement then  raging.  But  though  he 
died  in  poverty  and  neglect,  and  the 
location  of  his  grave  is  uncertain,  the 
famous  cause  with  which  his  name  is 
linked  will  outlast  any  monument,  and 
as  a  pa\^^l  in  the  great  contest  over  slavery 
his  fame  is  forever  assured. 
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The   Wedding  Garment 


BY  ALICE  BROWN 


THE  kniglit  he  came  to  heaven's  gate. 
And  entered  straightway  in. 
Ilis  garment  was  of  shining  ray, 
His  forehead  marked  with  sin. 


Spirits  came  crowding,  all  amaze. 

"  Where  got  you,  knight,"  they  said, 
"  This  garment  glittering  like  the  sun. 

The  light  about  your  head?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  the  man-at-arms. 

"  But  when  my  soul  awoke 
And  lived  again,  entranced  with  life. 

It  wore  this  shining  cloak." 

Then  one  arose  and  pointed  out 

A  maid  at  work  near  by. 
Tending  the  flowers  of  Paradise, 

That  bloom,  but  never  die. 

A  sinless  maid,  to  service  vowed. 
All  humbly  sweet  and  glad. 
Behold,  Sir  Knight,"  he  said,  "  by  her 
Are  you  in  heaven  yclad. 

"You  did  not  love  her  on  the  earth; 

Yet  that  your  spirit  wears 
Was  made  for  you  while  then  she  lived. 

She  wove  it  from  her  prayers. 

"  She  prayed  for  you  at  mom  and  even. 

'  Lord,  make  him  good !'  she  cried. 
Then  said  again:  'Lord,  make  him  good!' 

For  that  her  body  died. 

"  So  may  you  wear,  this  day  of  heaven 

That  lasts  uncounted  years, 
The  immortal  garment  she  hath  spun. 

And  jewelled  with  her  tears." 

The  knight  went  forward  to  the  maid 

And  stood  at  her  right  hand. 
"  Sweetheart,"  he  said,     I  am  to  blame 

That  did  not  understand. 

"  To  see  your  soul,  sweetheart,"  he  said, 

"  Surely  I  had  to  die. 
And  fair  it  is  as  these  same  flowers 

That  grow  and  bloom  forbye." 


The  Eve  of  Saint  John 


BY  THOMAS 

AS  the  Sefior  very  well  knows — being 
so  learned  in  all  such  useful  mat- 
'  ters — there  are  occurrences  on  the 
Eve  of  the  Feast  of  Saint  John  and  on 
the  Eve  of  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  which 
are  not  in  any  human  way  to  be  account- 
ed for.  But  perhaps  the  Senor  may  not 
have  noticed  that  whereas  on  All  Saints' 
Eve  everything"  strange  that  happens  is 
of  a  very  hurtful  and  horrifying  nature, 
the  strange  things  which  happen  on  Saint 
John's  Eve  always  are  of  a  pleasing  an^i 
very  often  are  of  a  helpful  sort. 

It  is  said,  Senor,  and  I  am  convinced 
with  truth,  that  the  especial  effort  of  this 
gentlemanly  Saint  on  such  occasions  is 
toward  relieving  from  their  awkward  and 
tiresome  entanglements  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  company  of  captive  souls : 
that  is  to  say,  the  souls  which  have  not 
been  able  to  get  away  even  to  hell — • 
much  less  to  Purgatory  or  to  heaven — 
but  are  tied  fast  to  what  remains  of  their 
dead  bodies  by  some  carnal  longing  or 
by  some  unconfessed  and  unattoned-for 
crime.  That  there  are  many  such,  scat- 
tered about  over  the  world,  of  course  is 
known  generally;  and  as  they  must  just 
stick  fast  in  the  spot  where  their  carnal 
longing  or  their  crime  has  tethered  them 
— quite  unable,  without  assistance,  to  get 
loose  and  so  away  to  whatever  may  be 
in  store  for  them  elsewhere — it  is  clear 
that  they  must  lead  exceedingly  dull  and 
tedious  lives.  It  is  to  these  poor  souls, 
in  their  dreary  limbo,  that  Saint  John 
so  obligingly  endeavors  to  bring  com- 
forting: going  carefully  to  their  several 
prison-places,  and  arranging  matters  so 
that  during  the  time  of  his  earthly  ram- 
ble— that  is  to  say,  between  sunset  and 
cockcrow — every  one  of  them  can  reveal 
himself  to  mortals,  and  can  explain  to 
everybody  good-natured  enough  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  matter  what  must  be 
done  to  set  him  free. 

Many  and  many  a  time,  of  course, 
nothing    comes    of    the  kind-hearted 
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Saint's  plannings  for  their  convenience. 
All  depends  upon  whether  in  those  few 
precious  hours  at  their  disposition — it  is 
the  shortest  night  in  the  whole  year,  the 
Senor  will  remember — there  happens  to 
come  within  talking-distance  a  mortal 
who  will  listen  to  them,  and  who  will  do 
for  them  what  they  need  to  have  done; 
and  as  they  usually  are  in  quite  out-of- 
the-way  nooks  and  corners — in  cellars, 
and  wells,  and  lonely  gardens,  and  so  on 
— a  very  great  many  years  may  pass  with- 
out the  arrival  of  a  mortal  at  the  right 
time.  Therefore  the  Senor  will  under- 
stand how  pleased  these  poor  captive  souls 
must  be  when  things  do  run  smoothly — 
a  mortal  willing  to  listen  to  them,  and 
polite  enough  to  help  them,  coming  along 
during  that  one  short  night  in  which  they 
can  talk  to  him — and  they  can  use  the 
chance  that  the  good  Saint  John  gives 
them  to  get  themselves  set  free. 

It  is  because  there  was  such  a  freeing 
in  this  identical  old  house,  Senor,  that 
I  am  reminded  of  the  matter;  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  what  the  blessed 
Saint  did  on  these  premises  —  taking, 
moreover,  an  unusual  amount  of  trouble 
about  it — not  only  let  loose  a  sentinel 
soul  that  had  been  wearyingly  long  on 
duty  but  brought  great  happiness  to  living 
persons  still  on  earth.  Here  in  Mexico, 
as  the  Senor  knows,  such  happenings  are 
less  numerous  nowadays  than  they  were 
anciently;  but  that  is  a  detail  with  which 
we  need  not  now  concern  ourselves,  since 
the  events  that  I  am  going  to  tell  about 
occurred  some  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

As  is  well  known,  Senor,  the  Con- 
quistadores  —  the  gentlemen  who  came 
from  Spain  to  this  country  and  con- 
quered it,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senor  Cortes  —  were  persons  of  great 
strength  of  will  and  of  body;  and  it 
equally  is  known  that  they  were  not  at 
all  times  precisely  considerate  of  other 
people's  comfort  and  convenience  when 
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carrying  out  their  own  plans.  The  Senor 
Cortes  himself,  for  example,  caused  the 
feet  of  the  Senor  Guatimotzin — who  was 
the  last  king  of  the  Aztecs,  and  a  very 
worthy  gentleman — to  be  burned  quite 
away  from  his  legs,  and  over  a  vexatious- 
ly  slow  fire,  in  order  to  make  him  tell 
where  he  had  hidden  his  treasure.  But 
as  the  Sefior  Guatimotzin  preferred  to 
have  his  feet  cooked  off  to  obliging  the 
Spaniards,  whom  he  disliked,  by 'telling 
where  his  riches  were  hidden,  nothing 
came  of  that  piece  of  bad  cruelty — and 
the  treasure  remains  safely  where  the 
King  put  it  until  this  day. 

Naturally  enough,  Senor,  the  pattern, 
that  their  brave  King  set  them  was  not 
generally  followed  by  the  rich  Aztec  gen- 
tlemen who  lived  here  at  the  time  when 
the  Spaniards  arrived.  Most  of  them 
concluded  to  give  up  their  wealth,  when 
driven  into  the  corner  where  they  had  to 
choose  between  being  partly  cooked  or 
keeping  it ;  and  many  of  them,  also,  were 
killed  before  they  had  a  chance  to  hide 
anything  away.  And  so,  Senor,  by  one 
means  or  another  the  Senores  Conquista- 
dores  made  a  great  deal  of  money  out 
of  their  conquest  and  became  very  rich 
men.  Thereupon,  their  killings  and  their 
torturings  being  satisfactorily  ended,  they 
all  built  themselves  large  and  elegant 
houses  to  take  their  ease  in,  and  there- 
after led  commendably  Christian  lives. 

This  very  house  was  one  of  the  finest 
that  was  built  at  that  period.  The  build- 
er of  it  was  the  Captain  Don  Erancisco 
Lerma:  who  was  so  ferocious  a  gentle- 
man that  even  his  own  soldiers  said  of 
him — for  all  that  he  bore  the  name  of 
the  gentlest  saint  in  the  whole  calendar — 
that  he  had  neither  heart  nor  bowels. 
But  by  his  killings  and  his  torturings  he 
gained  for  himself  a  greater  store  of 
treasure  than  was  gained  by  any  two 
captains  of  all  that  conquering  company: 
and  so  he  was  very  much  esteemed  and 
respected  in  the  later  times  when  all  the 
fighting  was  ended  and  they  all  were  liv- 
ing, as  I  have  said,  in  an  orderly  and 
properly  religious  way.  Therefore,  com- 
ing to  be  an  aged  gentleman,  he  died 
a  most  edifying  Christian  death:  lying 
humbly  on  a  mat,  like  the  blessed  Saint 
Francis  his  namesake,  and  very  piously 
confessing  as  many  as  he  could  remember 
of  his  sins. 


And  then,  Sefior,  there  was  much  sur- 
prise everywhere:  because  nowhere — save 
for  the  furnishings  of  his  splendid  house 
— could  even  the  smallest  scrap  of  Don 
Francisco's  great  riches  be  found!  An 
Alcalde  of  the  court  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  matter — while  search  was  made  in 
Spain  for  an  inheritor — and  the  Alcalde, 
not  to  lose  time  about  it,  had  the  whole 
inside  of  the  house  and  the  whole  of 
the  big  garden  dug  up  till  the  place  look- 
ed like  a  cross  between  a  mining-camp 
and  a  potato-field:  and  not  even  one 
single  centavo  came  up  out  of  the  ground. 

It  was  a  nephew  of  Don  Francisco's 
Avho  came  to  take  over  that  tantalizing 
piece  of  property.  But  it  was  a  hard 
life  that  he  led — and  that  was  led  by  his 
descendants  after  him:  and  so  things 
went  on,  shabbily  and  wearily,  for  a 
round  hundred  years. 

And  then,  Senor,  came  the  happy  turn 
of  fortune  that  I  have  to  tell  about: 
when  the  blessed  Saint  John,  in  his  usual 
gentlemanly  and  good-natured  way,  took 
a  hand  in  the  matter — that  gave  Don 
Francisco's  sinful  soul  (which,  as  the 
Senor  of  course  understands,  had  been 
stuck  fast  beside  the  treasure  that  he 
had  valued  above  his  hopes  of  heaven) 
the  chance  to  begin  its  very  serious  en- 
gagement in  Purgatory;  and  that  also 
brought  happiness  to  two  young  lov- 
ing hearts. 

By  that  time,  Senor,  having  been 
pinched  out  by  poverty,  there  remained 
of  all  the  starveling  descendants  of  Don^ 
Francisco's  nephew  but  one  single  living 
person:  a  most  amiable  and  agreeable — 
and  also,  as  the  Senor  will  perceive  later, 
a  most  shrewd — young  gentleman,  named 
Don  Bamon  Lerma  y  Bodriguez,  who 
dwelt  here  in  the  old  house  with  his  ex- 
cellent widowed  mother,  and  was  a  little 
turned  of  two-and-twenty,  and  was  a 
model  of  all  the  virtues  that  can  be  named 
in  a  long  day. 

Being  so  worthy  a  young  gentleman, 
and  having  been  brought  up  by  his  so 
excellent  mother  in  a  most  Christian 
manner,  Don  Banion  did  not  grumble 
about  his  long  days  of  digging  and  toil- 
ing; and  as  to  his  poverty — never  having 
been  used  to  anything  else — it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  which  I  now  am  speak- 
ing that  he  ever  fretted  about  it  at  all. 
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Then  his  fretting  seized  him  suddenly 
and  violently;  and  all  because — as  the 
Senor  will  guess  without  my  telling  him 
— he  suddenly  and  violently  fell  in  love. 

Had  Don  Kamon  seen  fit  to  fall  in 
love  with  one  in  his  own  class,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  gentleman  with  short  purse  and 
long  lineage — as  all  of  his  house  in 
Mexico  had  done,  with  the  exception  of 
its  great  founder  who  married  the  niece 
of  the  Viceroy  —  no  doubt  his  affair 
might  have  gone  smoothly.  But  that  was 
as  far  from  what  he  did  as  the  earth 
is  distant  from  the  sun.  Love,  as  the 
Senor  knows,  is  not  a  passion  that  can  be 
regulated  —  and  the  young  lady  upon 
whom  Don  Ramon  had  the  temerity  to 
set  his  affection  was  the  only  child  and 
the  sole  heiress  of  Don  Diego  Porto- 
carero  y  Almanza :  who  was  a  great  mer- 
chant and  a  great  mine-owner,  with  a 
seat  in  the  council  of  the  Viceroy,  and  a 
personage  of  such  importance  that  when 
he  went  abroad  he  never  was  attended  by 
a  retinue  of  less  than  twenty  men. 
Moreover,  Dona  Leonor  herself,  the 
young  lady  his  daughter,  was  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  moon  and  the  stars  put 
together,  and  every  single  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  noble  young  gentlemen 
of  the  Capital  was  most  crazily  in  love 
with  her,  and  the  opinion  was  held  gen- 
erally that  there  was  not  another  young 
lady  so  rich  and  so  virtuous  and  so  amia- 
ble and  so  beautiful  in  all  New  Spain. 

Among  polite  people,  love-making  in 
those  days  was  carried  on  precisely  as  it 
is  carried  on  in  these  days:  that  is  to 
say,  the  custom  was  for  a  young  gentle- 
man who  wished  to  win  the  heart  of  a 
young  lady  to  walk  to  and  fro  before  her 
barred  window,  or  to  stand  at  a  con- 
venient distance  steadfastly  gazing  at  it, 
and  to  make  manifest  by  adoring  glances 
— when  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  her — that  unless  she  return- 
ed his  affection  he  shortly  would  die. 

For  Don  Ramon  to  join  that  throng 
of  rich  and  noble  young  gentlemen  al- 
most was  an  impudence.  Dressed  in  his 
very  best — his  clothes  being  furbished 
and  made-over  fineries  remnant  in  an 
old  guardaropa  that  had  been  stuffed  full 
of  sui)erb  costumes  in  the  Conquistador's 
time — he  looked  more  like  a  rusty  cabal- 
lero  escaped  from  an  antique  picture 
than  a  living  gentleman;  and  among  the 


young  sprigs  of  fashion — going  gallantly 
in  their  velvet  caps  and  slashed  silk 
doublets — ^he  cut  so  poor  a  figure  that, 
except  to  laugh  at  him,  they  did  not  con- 
cern themselves  about  him  at  all.  But 
that  was  where  they  were  short-sighted: 
because  he  was  the  very  handsomest  mem- 
ber of  that  whole  company;  and  also,  by 
reason  of  the  odd  clothes  that  he  wore, 
he  was  the  most  conspicuous  member  of 
it — and  so,  being  doubly  distinguished 
from  all  the  others,  he  won  quickly  Dona 
Leonor's  closely  attentive  regard. 

To  win  a  lady's  attention,  Senor,  of 
course  is  half  the  battle  in  love-making; 
and  when  the  lady,  going  farther,  suffers 
her  attention  to  develop  into  interest,  the 
other  half  of  the  battle  is  close  to  being 
won  too.  And  that,  in  the  case  of  Dona 
Leonor,  was  what  happened.  By  means 
of  a  discreet  old  woman  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, she  made  inquiries  quietly  concern- 
ing the  handsomest  and  the  shabbiest  of 
all  her  many  lovers :  and  so,  presently, 
she  came  to  know  that  he  was  Don  Bamon 
Lerma,  and  of  the  house  of  the  famous 
Conquistador,  and  heir  to  the  great  treas- 
ure which  that  fierce  gentleman  some- 
where ha'd  left  hidden,  and  poorer  than 
poverty  because  he  could  not  find  the 
treasure,  and  blooded  with  the  best  blood 
of  Spain.  All  of  which,  but  especially 
the  part  about  the  hidden  treasure — that 
he  owned  but  did  not  possess;  yet  might 
find  at  any  moment,  and  so  be  as  rich  as 
already  he  was  noble — twisted  him  quite 
away  from  everything  commonplace  and 
at  a  stroke  made  him,  and  of  course  her- 
self along  with  him,  the  centre  of  a  real 
romance.  Romance  counts  for  a  great 
deal  with  young  ladies,  Senor;  and  the 
romance  of  Don  Ramon's  case  so  worked 
upon  Dona  Leonor — being  helped  by  his 
adoring  looks  which  told  how  exceeding 
great  was  his  love  for  her — that  shortly 
her  heart  so  slipped  away  into  his  keep- 
ing that  all  of  her  waking  thoughts  were 
given  to  him,  and  he  also  filled  most  of 
her  dreams. 

It  was  about  midsummer,  Senor,  that 
things  came  to  this  happy  pass  in  Don 
Ramon's  wooing;  and  it  was  on  the  very 
eve  of  midsummer — which  also  is  Saint 
J ohn's  Eve,  as  the  Senor  will  remember — 
that  he  received  certainly  the  blessed  as- 
surance of  Dona  Leonor's  love. 
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Many  worthy  and  interesting  Spanish 
customs  were  observed  in  Spanish  times 
here  in  Mexico;  and  it  was  because  Don 
Ramon  was  of  pure  Spanish  blood,  and 
so  held  to  the  Spanish  ways,  that  he 
followed  one  of  these  customs  and 
bought  a  little  clay  image  of  the  blessed 
Saint — from  one  of  the  many  venders 
of  such  images — and  carried  it  along  with 
him  when  he  went  to  take  his  post  be- 
neath Dona  Leonor's  window  on  that  glad 
Saint  John's  Eve.  Very  likely,  being  so 
religious  a  young  gentleman,  he  made  a 
prayer  to  the  good  Saint  for  help  in  his 
love-venture;  most  certainly  in  buying 
the  holy  image  he  hoped  to  attract  the 
Saint's  favorable  attention  and  to  win 
his  aid. 

Don  Ramon's  piety  and  faith  were  re- 
warded, Senor,  beyond  his  very  highest 
hopes.  A  most  wonderful  and  a  most 
joyful  thing  happened.  As  he  passed 
beneath  Dona  Leonor's  grated  window — 
in  the  glowing  twilight  of  that  longest 
of  the  whole  year's  evenings — there  came 
fluttering  downward  from  between  the 
bars,  to  fall  directly  at  his  happy  feet,  an 
exquisitely  perfect  Castilian  rose!  With 
the  precious  rose  that  had  brought  him 
Dona  Leonor's  heart  pressed  close  against 
his  own  heart,  Senor,  Don  Ramon  walked 
homeward  with  the  feeling  that  he  was 
treading  on  air. 

Don  Ramon  never  could  tell  clearly, 
Senor — because  he  himself  did  not  know 
clearly — how  the  very  wonderful  and  very 
pleasing  things  which  happened  that 
night  began.  The  point  from  which 
his  memory  became  certain  was  the  mo- 
ment when  he  found  himself  sitting 
straight  up  in  his  bed  and  saw  a  strong 
but  soft  light  radiating  from  the  little 
image — standing  where  he  had  placed 
it  on  a  table  at  his  bedside — of  the 
blessed  Saint  John. 

What  was  required  of  him,  as  he  un- 
derstood without  knowing  how  his  under- 
standing was  guided,  was  to  arise  from 
his  bed  and  to  take  in  his  hand  the  glow- 
ing image.  -This  he  did  reverently,  but — 
being  well  acquainted  with  Saint  John's 
reputation  for  benevolence — not  at  all 
fearfully:  and  immediately  the  glowing 
light  that  was  about  the  image  became 
a  long  bright  ray  that  pointed  to  the  door. 
That  was  a  hint  too  plain  to  be  mis- 


taken: therefore  he  wrapped  himself  in 
his  cloak: — that  his  bare  legs  might  not 
get  chilly,  and  also  to  make  himself  more 
presentable  in  the  Saint's  company — and 
went  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  Then 
the  ray  of  light,  continuing  to  point  the 
way  for  him,  marked  a  shimmering  sil- 
very path  on  the  tiled  pavement  of  the 
gallery  toward  the  stairway;  and  then 
down  the  stairway;  and  then  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  patio  to  the  door  of 
the  little  room  that  is  beside  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  garden — the  place 
where  now  we  keep  the  spades  and  rakes 
and  hoes. 

Anciently,  that  little  room — the  Senor 
will  remember  that  it  adjoins  the  great 
kitchen — ^was  the  larder;  and  the  stone 
shelves  on  the  walls  of  it,  and  the  very 
big  table — a  solid  block  of  stone — in  the 
middle  of  it,  then  had  been  well  laden 
with  food.  But  at  the  time  of  which* I  now 
am  speaking  it  had  become  a  mere  poke- 
hole  for  rubbish;  and  the  only  other  thing 
in  it  beside  the  rubbish  was  the  bad  smell 
of  musty  dampness  that  is  in  it  still. 

Such  a  miserable  place,  Senor,  seemed 
to  be  the  very  last  that  a  Saint  would 
take  an  interest  in;  but  the  ray  of  light 
from  the  holy  image  pointed  past  the 
partly  open  door  straight  into  it:  and  so 
Don  Ramon  had  no  choice  but  to  push 
the  door  back  and  to  follow  on  after 
Saint-  John's  guiding  ray.  Doing  that 
same,  however,  was  not  an  easy  matter: 
because  the  door  sagged  from  only  one 
hinge  heavily,  and  the  rotted  bottom  of 
it  clung  so  fast  to  the  stone  pavement 
that  the  whole  of  Don  Ramon's  strength 
was  needed  to  move  it,  an  inch  at  a  time, 
until  he  had  it  so  far  open  that  he  could 
squeeze  his  way  into  the  room. 

For  my  part,  Senor,  I  think  that  he 
showed  very  great  bravery  in  keeping  on 
with  such  an  adventure.  By  that  time, 
of  course,  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was 
dealing  with  supernatural  matters;  and 
he  also  must  have  known  that  when  he 
did  get  into  the  room — if  by  good  luck 
he  did  not  meet  the  devil  himself  there — 
he  was  pretty  certain  to  encounter  some- 
thing so  grisly  that  it  well  might  freeze 
the  very  heart  of  him.  I  myself,  Senor, 
should  have  gone  no  farther  with  such 
an  investigation.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
should  have  gone  so  far. 

But  Don  Ramon,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
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was  a  gentleman  of  lionlike  courage; 
and,  also,  no  doubt  lie  was  sustained  by 
the  belief  that  Saint  John  was  not  the 
sort  of  person  who  would  get  him  into 
a  bad  corner  and  then  leave  him  to 
find  his  o^vn  way  out  of  it.  And  so, 
when  at  last  he  got  the  door  open,  into 
that  dismal  and  damp  and  ill-smelling 
place  he  went  intrepidly:  and  the  very 
minute  that  he  was  inside  of  it  he 
was  face  to  face — as  the  Senor,  who 
knows  how  these  matters  are  regulated, 
of  course  is  expecting — with  Don  Fran- 
cisco, the  Conquistador! 

The  dead  gentleman  was  seated,  Senor, 
on  a  corner  of  the  great  stone  block  in 
the  room's  middle — Saint  John  obliging- 
ly blazed  up  so  that  everything  could 
be  seen  clearly — with  one  foot  on  the 
block  and  his  knee  up  and  his  arms  cud- 
dling it,  and  with  the  other  leg  hanging 
down  and  swinging  easily;  and  his 
clothing,  once  of  great  magnificence,  was 
so  rotted  to  pieces  that  everywhere 
through  the  breaks  and  the  rents  of  it 
showed  most  unpleasantly  his  damp  and 
mouldy  yellow  bones.  There  was  a 
curious  creaking,  and  with  it  a  little 
clicking  sound,  that  Don  Ramon  at  first 
could  not  account  for;  but  presently 
found  was  caused  by  the  play  of  Don 
Francisco's  swinging  mouldy  knee-joint 
and  by  the  rattling  of  the  loose  bones 
of  his  toes. 

For  a  moment  or  so  the  two  of  them — 
Don  Ramon  guessing  rightly  who  the 
spectre  was;  and  Don  Francisco,  being  a 
spirit,  of  course  knowing  who  Don 
Ramon  was — looked  at  each  other  with 
much  interest;  and  then  the  Conquista- 
dor, speaking  in  a  rusty  voice  that  had 
a  resentful  note  in  it,  said  crossly: 
"  Thou  shouldst  be  whipped  for  thy  tardi- 
ness! Why  didst  thou  not  come  at  least 
a  hundred  years  ago  ?" 

That  was  not  a  pleasant  beginning, 
Senor — and  as  Don  Ramon  had  come 
on  the  very  instant  that  he  knew  he  was 
wanted,  and  as  whippings  were  not  a 
form  of  punishment  suited  to  a  person 
of  his  condition,  and  as  he  was  only 
twenty-two  years  old  and  so  could  not 
possibly  have  come  a  century  earlier,  he 
naturally  felt  that  this  speech  of  his  dead 
relative's  was  excessively  unreasonable 
and  excessively  rude.  But,  being  a  well- 
brought-up  young  gentleman,  taught  not 


to  talk  back  to  his  elders,  he  curbed  his 
just  irritation  and  made  no  reply  to  it. 
Nor  did  he  say  anything  whatever:  be- 
cause, having  no  experience  in  conversing 
with  spectres,  he  really  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  He  felt  that  such  common- 
places as  wishing  Don  Francisco  a  good 
evening,  and  hoping  that  his  health  was 
satisfactory,  could  not  be  addressed  ap- 
propriately to  a  tortured  spirit  loosely 
inhabiting  a  much- the- worse- for- wear 
skeleton;  and  he  perceived  that  even  the 
most  guardedly  polite  inquiries  as  to  the 
welfare  of  Don  Francisco's  soul  would 
land  him  on  very  ticklish  ground.  And 
so,  pocketing  the  affront  that  had  been 
put  upon  him,  he  simply  held  his  tongue. 

As  things  turned  out,  however,  Don 
Ramon  had  no  need  to  try  to  make  gen- 
teel conversation.  Don  Francisco  was 
more  than  ready  to  do  all  the  talking, 
and  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  at  it  and  to 
go  on  with  it:  because  the  night  already 
was  far  spent;  and  he  knew,  of  course, 
that  unless  he  had  everything  clearly 
settled  before  cockcrow  the  whole  matter 
would  have  to  go  over  for  at  least  another 
year.  On  top  of  that  bad  chance,  more- 
over, was  the  worse  one  that  Saint  John, 
having  given  him  one  fair  opportunity  to 
make  his  peace  with  Heaven,  might  wash 
his  hands  of  the  whole  matter  and  not 
give  him  another:  and  then  he  would  be 
stuck  fast  where  he  was  until*  the  Day 
of  Judgment — and  would  lose  all  the  time 
before  that  date  in  getting  to  Purgatory 
to  begin  the  course  of  scouring  and 
scrubbing  wl^ch  could  not  well  be  fin- 
ished, in  the  case  of  a  soul  so  black  as 
his  was,  in  less  than  some  thousands  of 
years.  Therefore  Don  Francisco  —  the 
mouldy  knee-joint  of  his  swinging  leg 
creaking  dismally,  and  his  loose  toe- 
bones  rattling  like  castanets — did  not 
give  Don  Ramon  a  chance  to  get  in  a 
word  edgewise,  but  talked  away  as  hard 
and  as  fast  as  ever  he  could  talk. 

Of  course  Don  Francisco  began,  Senor, 
by  telling  much  of  what  I  have  been  tell- 
ing; but  he  added — naturally  knowing 
more  about  his  own  doings  than  I  do — 
a  great  number  of  facts  which  I  have 
not  mentioned.  Especially  was  he  care- 
ful to  describe  minutely,  and  seemingly 
with  a  good  deal  of  relish,  his  many 
cruelties  and  his  nimaerous  other  mis- 
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cellaneous  sins.  Indeed,  this  part  of  his 
story  was  so  long  and  so  monotonous — • 
he  had  shown  little  imagination  in  his 
wickednesses,  Senor,  and  they  were  pretty 
much  the  same  things  over  and  over — 
that  Don  Ramon,  whose  legs  were  get- 
ting very  chilly  from  sitting  in  that 
damp  place  on  that  cold  stone  block, 
found  his  narrative  decidedly  fastidiosa 
and  began  to  get  bored. 

But  Don  Ramon's  interest  woke  up  in 
a  hurry  when  Don  Erancisco  at  last  got 
through  with  his  sins  and  came  to  tell 
what  his  sinnings  had  won  for  him : 
which  was  so  prodigious  a  treasure,  he 
said,  that  it  was  big  enough  to  cause 
contentions  among  kings!  The  whole 
of  it,  he  added  very  gloomily,  was  buried 
beneath  the  great  block  of  stone  on  which 
at  that  moment  they  both  were  sitting; 
and  precisely  because  he  so  had  disposed 
of  it — giving  his  whole  heart  to  hoard- 
ing his  riches,  and  never  a  thought  to 
his  soul's  welfare — had  he  been  miserably 
sitting  on  that  very  cold  stone  through 
a  long  century,  and  would  have  to  con- 
tinue to  sit  there  until  his  peace  with 
Heaven  was  made. 

By  the  time  that  this  overlong  story 
was  ended,  and  they  came  to  settling  about 
the  disposition  of  the  family  property,  Don 
Ramon  was  entirely  at  his  ease  with  the 
spectre;  and,  moreover — after  hearing  of 
the  many  sins  which  he  had  committed 
— had  very  little  respect  for  him.  There- 
fore he  felt  free  to,  and  did,  speak  his  mind 
out  about  what  he  considered  to  be  Don 
Erancisco's  most  unreasonable  exaction: 
which  was  that  not  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  treasure  must  be  spent 
in  securing  the  repose  of  his  sinful  soul. 
Avarice,  Don  Erancisco  very  truly  said, 
had  been  his  besetting  sin  while  alive, 
and  he  felt  very  sorry  about  it  and  want- 
ed to  set  matters  straight  by  exhibiting 
a  superb  liberality :  wherefore  one-quarter 
of  his  -^yealth  must  be  spent  in  alms- 
giving; one-quarter  in  the  building  of  a 
magnificent  altar  in  the  church  of  his 
patron,  San  Erancisco;  one-quarter  in 
the  perpetual  celebration  of  masses  for 
his  soul's  good  before  that  altar;  and  the 
remaining  quarter,  in  return  for  the 
trouble  to  which  he  would  be  put  in  at- 
tending to  these  matters,  then  would  be- 
long to  Don  Ramon — and  Don  Erancisco 
said  that  Don  Ramon  ought  to  be  very 


much  obliged  to  him  for  making  such 
handsome  terms. 

Don  Ramon  answered — and  for  my 
part,  Senor,  I  think  that  he  was  quite 
right  about  it — that  such  terms,  so  far 
from  being  handsome,  were  outrageously 
extortionate.  Instead  of  three-quarters, 
one-quarter  of  the  treasure,  he  declared 
— proportionally  allotted  to  almsgiving 
and  altar-building  and  mass-saying — was 
amply  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes, 
if  only  Don  Erancisco  would  have  the 
common  decency  to  spend  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  in  atoning  for  his  sins 
in  Purgatory;  and  he  farther  declared 
that  Don  Erancisco's  selfish  desire  to 
waste  the  family  money  in  hurrying  him- 
self through  Purgatory  to  Paradise — see- 
ing that  he  had  all  Eternity  ahead  of  him, 
and  there  was  no  need  for  haste  what- 
ever— was  proof  that  he  still  was  the  prey 
to  his  old  -  time  vice  of  greed.  One 
quarter  must  be  the  figure,  Don  Ramon 
said  positively;  one  quarter,  and  not  a 
centavo  more! 

As  I  have  mentioned,  Senor,  Don 
Erancisco  was  a  most  masterful  gentleman 
and  very  much  accustomed  to  having  his 
own  way.  Naturally,  Don  Ramon's  de- 
liberate refusal  to  do  his  bidding  put  him 
in  a  great  temper — and  he  therefore  said 
hotly  that  the  treasure  was  his  own  per- 
sonal property,  and  that  his  orders  as 
to  the  disposition  of  it  must  be  obeyed; 
to  which  he  added,  a  little  less  hotly, 
that  what  was  required  of  Don  Ramon 
was  a  pious  duty,  and  to  neglect  it  would 
land  him  in  mortal  sin. 

Don  Ramon,  who  was  not  by  any  means 
one  to  be  browbeaten,  replied  shortly 
that  in  the  matter  of  his  sins,  mortal  or 
venial,  he  could  manage  very  well  with- 
out advice  or  assistance;  but  Don  Eran- 
cisco himself,  he  pointed  out,  was  in 
such  a  sin-tangle  that  without  assist- 
ance he  could  not  possibly  get  out  of 
it.  His  legs,  he  continued,  were  disa- 
greeably cold  and  he  was  in  a  hurry  to 
settle  the  matter  and  get  back  to  bed 
again.  Therefore  he  asked,  perempto- 
rily: Would,  or  would  not,  Don  Eran- 
cisco accept  his  terms? 

To  be  talked  to  in  that  way,  Seiior, 
would  have  ruffled  even  the  mildest  of 
spectres;  and  it  made  the  Conquistador — 
whose  spectre  was  as  far  from  being  mild 
as  possible — so  shakingly  angry  that  all 
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his  mouldy  joints  made  a  horrid  creak- 
ing", and  there  was  a  most  unpleasant 
clatter  caused  by  the  rattling  of  all  his 
little  loose  bones.  What  he  said  to  Don 
Ramon  really  is  not  fit  to  be  repeated — 
and  he  himself  evidently  was  surprised 
by  finding  that  Don  Ramon  took  his 
abuse  quite  patiently,  and  even  seemed 
to  be  both  amused  and  pleased.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  was  that  Don  Ramon 
— who,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  a  very 
acute  young  gentleman — saw  his  way  to 
settling  matters  all  in  his  own  favor;  and 
therefore  was  more  than  content  that 
Don  Francisco  should  waste  precious  time 
in  uncivil  vaporing  talk. 

So  the  moments  fled  swiftly — it  was 
late  in  the  night,  the  Sefior  will  remem- 
ber, when  the  conversation  between  the 
two  of  them  had  its  beginning — until  the 
particular  moment  arrived  for  which  Don 
Ramon  had  been  waiting  to  put  in  his 
clincher.  And  he  put  it  in  by  remarking, 
quite  carelessly  and  coolly,  that  cock- 
crow would  be  along  presently,  and  there- 
fore it  might  be  as  well — he  was  thinking, 
he  said  politely,  solely  of  Don  Francisco's 
own  convenience — that  they  should  come 
to  an  agreement  without  wasting  any 
more  words.  He  was  willing,  he  said, 
to  show  a  liberal  spirit,  and  he  therefore 
would  raise  his  offer  from  a  quarter  to 
a  third.  But  not  so  much  as  one  pe- 
sata  beyond  that  figure  would  he  go.  If 
Don  Francisco  refused  those  terms  for 
his  salvation,  that  was  the  end  of  it. 
So  far  as  he,  Don  Ramon,  was  con- 
cerned, he  might  stay  where  he  was 
and  be  damned ! 

I  do  not  think,  Seilor,  that  Don.  Ramon 
behaved  nicely  in  using  such  language 
to  a  spectre  much  his  senior.  But  some 
excuse  may  be  made  for  him  when  we 
remember  that  sitting-  for  so  long  in  that 
bad-smelling  moist  cold  place,  and  his 
legs  not  properly  protected  against  the 
chill  aud  dampness,  could  not  but  tend 
— when  coml)ined  with  Don  Francisco's 
unreasonableness  —  to  make  his  temper 
very  brittle  indeed. 

As  to  the  effect  of  his  words  on  Don 
Francisco,  it  was  as  though  an  earth- 
quake and  a  flood  and  a  hurricane  had 
all  th  rce  come  together  at  the  moment 
when  a  powder-magazine  exploded — and 
even  that  combination  does  not  give  an 


adequate  notion  of  Don  Francisco's 
furious  rage!  For  some  moments  his 
paroxysm  of  anger  was  so  strong  that 
his  fleshless  jaws  merely  clicked  con- 
vulsively without  ever  a  word  coming 
out  of  them.  Then  he  pulled  himself 
together,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
about  to  say  things  to  his  young  relative 
compared  with  which  his  previous  very 
rude  utterances  would  have  been  mere 
friendly  pleasantries.  But,  after  all,  he 
did  not  say  them — because  at  that  mo- 
ment there  sounded  from  Dona  Maria's 
poultry-yard,  out  in  the  garden,  a  warn- 
ing rustle  too  ominous  to  be  ignored ! 

Hearing  that  sound,  Don  Francisco 
knew  that  he  was  come  to  the  very  outer 
edge  of  his  opportunity;  that  his  bargain 
for  his  soul's  saving  must  be  concluded 
not  in  minutes  but  in  seconds  of  time. 
Therefore  he  answered,  so  choking  with 
wrath  that  his  words  came  in  jerks 
huskily :  Very  well,  then.  One-third 
let  it  be,  you — !" 

Fortunately  for  Don  Ramon's  feelings, 
Senor,  Don  Francisco's  remark  was  not 
completed.  At  that  very  instant,  out  in 
the  poultry-yard,  the  cock  crew! 

In  the  thick  darkness  that  fell  upon 
them — for  of  course  Saint  John  had  to 
leave  at  cockcrow,  taking  his  heavenly 
radiance  along  with  him — Don  Ramon 
heard  for  a  moment  a  crackling  and  a 
creaking  that  he  inferred  were  caused  by 
Don  Francisco's  bones  getting  away  in 
a  hurry  to  the  grave  in  which  they  be- 
longed. Then  came  a  still  moment  of 
black  silence.  And  then,  Sefior,  Don 
Ramon  found  himself — he  never  at  all 
understood  how  that  part  of  it  happened 
— back  in  his  own  bed  again ;  and  on  the 
table  at  his  bedside  was  the  holy  image — 
that  had  worked  all  these  pleasing  won- 
ders— lighted  no  longer  by  its  glow  from 
heaven  but  by  the  first  gleam  of  the  Mid- 
summer Day  sun ! 

Therefore,  in  due  time,  Don  Ramon 
and  Dona  Leonor — thanks  to  what  Saint 
John  so  amiably  had  done  for  them — 
most  happily  were  married.  As  to  how 
Don  Francisco's  soul  got  along  in  Purga- 
lory,  Senor,  I  never  have  heard  men- 
tioned— but  here  is  the  house  that  he 
built,  still  standing,  to  prove  that  in 
every  particular  this  story  is  true. 
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WE  were  spending"  a  week  on  our 
estate  on  the  loveliest  river  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  Islands 
which  we  owned,  from  its  bonneted  head 
up  among  the  white  lilies  of  the  Ever- 
glades, down  through  the  labyrinthie  bay 
that  unites  its  two  sections,  to  its  mouth 
on  the  Gulf,  which  is  modestly  hidden 
from  the  outside  world  by  a  tiny  key. 
We  held  it  by  no  crude  parchment  title, 
warranting  trouble  about  taxes,  timber- 
thieves,  squatters,  and  questions  of  drain- 
age. Our  rights  were  the  natural  ones 
of  acquaintance,  appreciation,  and  pos- 
session. No  chart  of  the  government, 
railroad  map,  or  steamship  folder  ever 
came  nearer  than  a  bad  guess  at  the 


extent  or  course  of  our  river,  and  you 
could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
the  white  men  who  could  find  their  way 
to  its  source,  even  if  placed  within  its 
mouth.  No  one  else  knows  the  local 
names,  or  the  where  and  why  of  Little 
Tussock,  Tussock  Bay,  Otter  Point,  The 
Meadows,  Lime  Camp,  Tarpon  Pool, 
Manatee  Cove,  or  even  The  Nursery, 
where  we  spent  that  week,  among  fifteen 
thousand  nests  of  squawking  infants. 
When  the  anchor-chain  of  our  boat  ran 
out  beside  the  rookery,  the  air  was  filled 
with  a  snow-squall  of  frightened  birds. 
As  the  stern  of  the  boat  swung  within 
fifty  feet  of  the  bank,  where  branches 
of  sweet-bay,  myrtle,  custard-apple,  and 
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were  breaking  beneath  the 
weight  of  birds  and  nests,  there  was  an- 
other flight;  but  the  birds  soon  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  when,  a  few  days 
later,  we  wanted  to 
photograph  them  in 
the  air,  we  couldn't 
frighten  them  from 
their  nests.  A  single 
shot  would  have  cre- 
ated a  panic,  but 
during  our  stay  not 
a  grain  of  powder 
was  burned  on  the 
river,  and  ui)on  this 
fact  rested  the  pur- 
pose and  pleasure  of 
our  visit.  We  lived 
upon  our  boat,  sleep- 
ing on  the  cabin  roof 
under  the  stars, 
soothed  to  slumber 
each  night  by  the 
composite  chack, 
chack,  chack  result- 
ing from  the  min- 
gled cries  of  a  thou- 
sand birds  of  many 
species.  The  note 
changed  at  dawn, 
when  the  colony 
awoke  to  the  duties 


when  enemies 
they  resort  to 
possessions  as 
senger    on  a 


of  the  day,  and  from 
every  home  the  bread- 
winners departed,  with 
little  farewell  endear- 
ments that  were  in- 
tensely human,  and  set 
forth  by  twos,  threes, 
dozens,  and  scores — the 
white  ibis  for  the 
shrimps  and  fiddlers 
which  his  family  pre- 
fers, the  little  blue 
heron  for  frogs,  the  big 
white  for  minnows,  and 
the  snake-bird  for  the 
bream  and  perch,  which 
it  regurgitates  in 
chunks  so  big  that  it 
strains  the  rubber  necks 
of  its  progeny  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  This  un- 
pleasant method  of 
transfer  becomes  so  in- 
stinctive in  the  young 
birds  of  a  rookery  that 
threaten  their  nests 
it  in  surrender  of  their 
promptly  as  the  pas- 
stage-coach    empties  his 
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pocket  in  the  presence  of  a  road-agent. 
At  dusk  we  watched  the  growing"  specks 
on  the  horizon  as  they  became  flocks  of 
birds,  returning  from  the  Glades,  the 
Gulf,  the  bays  and  rivers,  within  a 
radius  of  thirty  miles.  When  the  home 
of  a  returning  bird  was  near  us  we  could 
hear  and  almost  understand  the  ex- 
pressive inflections  of  the  family  con- 
versation. Sometimes  a  bird  returned 
with  low-hanging  broken  leg,  and  we 
sorrowed  at  the  thought  of  his  days  of 
suffering  before  the  overlapped  bones 
would  knit  firmly  in  response  to  Nature's 
surgery.  Once  a  parent  bird  reached  his 
home  in  the  nest  nearest  us  flying 
heavily,  and  so  sorely  stricken  that  he 
could  scarcely  cling  to  a  branch  beside 
the  nest.  The  tones  from  that  nest  that 
night  were  sorrowful  ones,  and  when  in 
a  few  minutes  the  dying  bird  fell  from 
the  limb  to  the  ground  I  wondered  with 
sorrowful  apprehension  if  I  had  ever  been 
responsible  for  a  tragedy  like  that.  Day 
after  day  we  paddled  our  canoe  in  the 
little  sloughs  around  and  through  the 
rookery,  and  each  day  the  birds  grew 
tamer.  The  camera  -  man  waded  and 
climbed  trees,  cut  poles  and  made  long 


legs  for  his  camera,  until  he  got  the 
views  he  wanted  of  eggs  and  young  birds, 
while  the  mother  birds  fussed  around  him 
and  scolded  at  first,  but  sometimes  came 
back  to  their  nests  before  the  work  was 
finished.  Nature  worked  daily  miracles 
through  these  young  birds.  One  day 
they  were  egg-shaped  pouches  of  parch- 
ment, stufted  by  their  parents  with  lumps 
of  dead  fish,  and  in  a  few  hours,  by 
processes  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  visible, 
they  had  converted  the  offensive  mass 
into  living  flesh  and  feathers,  and  in  a 
few  days  evolved  form  and  beauty  from 
a  chaos  of  corruption.  When  the  camera- 
man wanted  young  birds  that  had  grad- 
uated from  their  nests,  they  had  to  be 
chased  through  the  swamp  and  followed 
up  the  trees,  and  our  hunter-boy  went 
up  the  latter  like  a  squirrel  and  sloshed 
through  mud  and  water  like  an  otter, 
sometimes  for  a  long  distance,  but  he  al- 
ways brought  back  his  bird,  even  if  he 
had  to  cross  deep  sloughs  to  get  him.  He 
taught  the  birds  he  caught  to  pose  by 
petting  them  and  putting  them  on  the 
branches  chosen  by  the  camera-man,  and 
when  they  scrambled  away,  by  catching 
them  again,  scolding  them,  stroking  them. 


"  Ol  11    Mahamp    r.iiRi  fw  " 


A  Pair  of  young  Water-Turkevs 


The  system  never  failed  at  the  time, 
but  when  afterwards  we  paddled  amonj? 
the  nests,  certain  vociferous  young  birds 
scrambled  in  haste  from  their  homes  to 
the  'tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  curlew 
matrons  croaked  from  their  nests,  "  John- 
ny can't  pose  to-day;  he  isn't  feeling 
well."  Birds  too  young  to  get  away  were 
very  friendly,  and  from  many  nests  our 
approach  was  hailed  with  cries  of  wel- 
come, and  mouths  o])ened  wide  for  the 
fish  and  frogs  that  often  went  with  us. 
Mother  birds,  too,  grew  unfearful,  and 
as  we  fed  their  babies,  looked  on  with 
complacency  if  not  gratitude.  One  snake- 
bird,  or  water-turkey,  which  on  our  first 
call  dropped  from  her  nest  into  the  water 
in  the  clumsy  fashion  of  her  species,  on 
our  later  visits  merely  stepped  aside  and 
viewed  with  approval  our  performance  of 


her  duty.  Her  two  youngsters  used  to 
stand  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  nest, 
with  wide-opened  bills  extended  for  the 
delicacies  w^e  brought  them,  until  one 
of  them  fell  into  the  water,  and  when  we 
tried  to  rescue  him,  gave  a  full-grown 
exhibition  of  the  aquatic  skill  which  was 
his  inheritance.  That  night  he  disap- 
])eared,  and  we  thought  we  knew  the 
hawk  that  got  him,  but  couldn't  afford 
1o  destroy  with  a  gun  the  confidence  of 
our  feathered  cronies,  even  to  avenge  one 
of  them.  We  were  often  sorely  tempted 
in  this  direction.  A  hundred  crows 
cawed  from  near-by  trees,  and  when  a 
nest  was  left  unguarded  a  crow  plunged 
swiftly  down  and  flew  away  with  an  egg 
impaled  upon  his  bill.  I  couldn't  shoot 
the  wretches  at  the  time,  but  rejoice  to 
remember  that  I  murdered  a  few  of  their 


A  Baby  Blue  leaving  the  Nest 


family  subsequently,  which,  considering 
all  things,  was  mighty  illogical,  but 
"  some  comforting."  It  was  a  sociable 
colony;  and  a  curved-bill  white  ibis, 
locally  called  curlew,  in  a  nest  near  us, 
used  to  talk  to  me  in  the  most  confiden- 
tial way.  Her  voice  was  as  ugly  as  she 
was  beautiful,  and  when  her  little  family 
chipped  in  I  could  never  tell  whether 
they  were  trying  to  whistle  or  shriek. 
I  have  heard  that  ibis  matron,  by  her  in- 
flection of  the  final  vowel  of  the  single 
syllable  "  qua,"  convey  connubial  ex- 
pressions of  endearment,  express  mater- 
nal affection,  and  say  ''Scat!"  to  an 
encroaching  youngster  from  another  nest 
as  she  took  him  by  his  neck  and  chucked 
him  overboard.  I  tried  to  learn  her  lan- 
guage,  because  I   wanted   to   ask  her, 


among  many  other  questions,  why  all 
her  babies  were  black  while  she,  herself, 
was  pure  white. 

The  phenomenon  was  so  common  'that 
she  couldn't  have  taken  umbrage  at  the 
question,  for  the  children  of  the  little 
blue  herons  are  all  white,  and  the  prog- 
eny of  the  slim,  black  snake-bird  are 
blubbery,  cream-colored  goslings  in  ap- 
pearance. The  "  qua,  qua  "  of  the  heron 
could  also  be  so  varied  in  respect  to  the 
accent  on  the  a  that  a  cultivated  mem- 
ber of  that  family  could  thereby  an- 
nounce his  species  to  outsiders  or  main- 
tain conversation  at  home.  We  had  lit- 
tle chance  here  to  study  the  egret,  or 
long-white.  The  plume  -  hunters  had 
visited  the  rookery  ahead  of  us,  and  of 
fifteen  thousand  nests,  not  fifteen  were 


Baby  Bluks  a  few  Days  old 


occupied  by  these  birds.  I  trust  no 
reader  of  this  article  will  wear  the  plume 
of  the  young  long-white  whose  photo- 
graph is  used  to  illustrate  it.  Two  hun- 
dred yards  from  our  boat,  through  a 
narrow  slough,  could  be  seen  a  submerged 
meadow,  the  beginning  of  the  Everglades, 
over  which  we  pushed  our  canoe  to  the 
near-by  keys  and  saw  birds  and  nests  of 
other  species.  It  was  here  that  our 
hunter-boy  pointed  out  to  me  a  hawk, 
black  and  short  of  body,  with  some  white 
feathers  about  the  tail,  saying,  "  There 
goes  fifteen  dollars,"  and  looked  re- 
proachful when  I  shook  my  head. 

We  ran  down  a  pair  of  young  limp- 
kins,  or  bitterns,  in  the  Everglades,  by 
superior  tactics  and  the  judicious  com- 
bination of  a  canoe  and  three  pairs  of 
legs.  While  the  hunter-boy  was  super- 
vising their  artistic  education  and  per- 
suading them  to  pose,  the  mother  limp- 
kin  fluttered  around  with  the  same  kind 
of  broken  wing  that  afflicts  the  ruffed 
grouse  when  she  believes  her  brood  in 
danger.  The  nursery  had  its  visitors 
from  the  outside  world.  The  fork-tailed 
kite,  the  most  graceful  of  birds,  swooped 
down  and  around  in  friendly  fashion, 
scooping  in  an  occasional  tree-frog  from 
a  high  branch  without  change  of  speed 
in  its  flight.  Of  nearly  equal  grace, 
man-o'-war  hawks  with  royal  dignity, 
floating  high  in  air,  sometimes  circled 
slowly  above  the  rookery  in  great  num- 
bers, as  if  warning  the  colony  of  the 
storm  which  their  high  soaring  presaged. 
The  busy  little  bee  -  bird,  the  king- 
bird of  the  North,  and  the  shrill  trill 


of  the  kingfisher,  repeated  with  each 
flight,  carried  my  thoughts  to  the  North 
Woods ;  and  as  I  heard  the  evening  cry 
of  a  chuck-will's-widow,  I  wished  he  could 
get  a  competent  Northern  whippoorwill 
to  teach  him  to  talk.  There  were  other 
visitors,  too,  of  ill  omen — owls  among  the 
thickest  leaves  estimating  with  their  big 
eyes  the  fatness  of  the  baby  birds,  and 
black  buzzards  on  hand  for  mischances 
of  any  sort,  either  to  the  bipeds  with 


We  found  a  young  Limpkin  in  the  Glades 
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feathers  or  to  those  without.  Tarpon 
leaped  in  the  water  around  us ;  sometimes 
the  round  head  of  a  wary  otter  appeared 
on  its  surface,  with  its  bright  eyes  re- 
garding us  distrustfully;  turtles  were  al- 
ways in  evidence,  and  alligators  floated 
near,  with  one  grave  eye  fixed  suspicious- 
ly upon  the  intrusive  craft  and  the  other 
longingly  directed  upon  choice  morsels 
in  near-by  nests. 

Once  there  shot  past  us  a  long  In- 
dian canoe,  with  an  erect,  barelegged, 
shirt  -  waisted  Seminole  at  each  end 
poling  rapidly,  with  eyes  fixed  straight 
ahead,  but  absorbing  every  detail  of 
our  outfit.  In  the  middle  of  the  canoe 
sat  a  squaw  with  a  dozen  pounds  of 
beads  on  her  nee]*:,  partly  compensated 
for  by  lack  of  costume  elsewhere,  holding 
a  squab  of  a  papoose,  which  turned 
beady  eyes  wonderingly  upon  us.  The 
fly  in  our  ointment  was  the  need  of  keep- 
ing to  windward  of  our  wards.  In  other 
respects  the  week  of  our  residence  in 
the  nursery  was  of  unalloyed  pleasure. 
There  were  events  worth  recording  in 
every  waking  hour,  and  minor  incidents 


of  interest  filled  up  the  minutes.  Yet 
I  now  look  back  upon  that  bustling 
colony  of  beautiful  birds  with  the  sor- 
rowful knowledge  that  it  is  doomed.  The 
tourist-with-a-gun  will  destroy  what  the 
plume-hunter  has  left.  Fathers  seeking 
to  educate  their  sons  along  manly  lines 
will  continue  to  provide  them  with 
cruising  outfits  and  automatic  weapons 
for  the  murder  of  innocents.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  quote  from  a  splendid  ex- 
ception, who  presented  his  son  with  a 
rifle,  and  said :  "  Don't  shoot  anything 
from  your  boat,  and  never  kill  a  bird. 
Go  out  in  the  woods  and  earn  the  right 
to  shoot  a  deer,  bear,  or  panther  by  first 
finding  him,  and  then  if  you  kill  him 
I'll  be  proud  of  you." 

The  network  of  rivers,  chains  of  lakes, 
beautiful  Everglades,  and  ten  times  Ten 
Thousand  Islands  of  southern  Florida 
will  be  all  the  year  playgrounds  of  the 
coming  generation.  Their  most  con- 
spicuous charm,  which  has  departed, 
might  be  restored  if  the  birds  of  Florida 
could  secure  the  same  x^i'otection  as  the 
beasts  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 


The  Deacon's  Whistle 


BY  HARRIET  FRESCO TT  SPOFFORD 


IS'POSE  you  heered  Steve  Manners 
is  back  agin,  Marthy,"  said  the 
caller,  a  little,  dark  woman,  bris- 
tling with  life  and  spirit,  and  alive  to 
the  tips  of  her  hair.  Steve  Manners 
had  once  said  of  her  that  she  would 
have  been  hung  for  a  witch  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

"  Yes,"  said  Marthy,  a  long,  lean  wom- 
an, looking  in  her  gray  gingham  like 
the  shadow  of  some  one  else.  " '  A  bird 
o'  the  air  shell  carry  the  voice  afi'  that 
which  hath  wings  shell  tell  the  matter,' 
and  ev'ry  dog  in  town  knows  it,  soon's 
he's  come." 

"  Lemme  see.  It's  mos'  twenty  year, 
ain't  it,  sence  Steve  fust  come  tellin' 
abeout  w'at  he  called  life?  I  was  jes' 
startin'  out  tailorin'  an'  nussin?" 

"  There  didn't  seem  ter  be  a  mite  o' 
harm  in  the  feller,  though,  as  I  reker- 
lek,"  said  Marthy,  smoothing  down  her 
soft  gray  hair  with  both  hands. 

"  Wal,  he  jes'  bewitched  folks  'ith  his 
talkin'  an'  his  smilin'  an'  his  singin'. 
He  knowed  all  the  songs 't  ever  was  sung, 
an'  his  voice  was  like  a  bee  in  a  flower — " 
"  An'  tlu^m  thet  he  didn't  set  all  by 
the  ears  fer  gilt  saloons  an'  dice-throw- 
in'  an'  hoss-racin'  hankered  fer  the  wild 
Injin  life  an'  the  buffalo-hunts  an'  l)ear- 
fights  he  felled  on." 

"  I  guess  he'd  seen  'em  all,  ]\rarthy. 
He  was  alius  breakin'  off  work  and 
a-trompin'  up  an'  down.  No,  there  warn't 
a  mite  o'  harm  ter  him, — he  was  jes'  a 
sorter  travellin'  minstrel  show." 

"  Some  of  'em  what  went  off  ter  the 
city  that  fall  never  come  back,"  said 
Marthy,  her  voice  always  as  melancholy 
as  the  sighing  of  an  autumn  wind. 

"  He's  reel  interestin'.  How  many  year 
is  it  sence  Reuel  follered  him?  Three? 
I  thought  it  might  be  about  three.  An' 
no  word  fum  him  sence.  Wat  do  ye 
s'pose  he's  a-doin'  of?" 

"Eatin'  husks.  'St!  There's  his  fa- 
ther a-settin'  on  the  porch." 
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You  don't  think  he  heered  ?  I  guess 
I'll  be  goin'.  I  see  Eunice  ter  meetin'," 
Sally  added  in  a  lower  tone.  "  She's 
aged  consider'ble.  She's  lookin'  dretfle 
peakid.  She's  a-goin'  down  inter  a  sick- 
ness or  I  don't  know  signs.  Pretty 
creeter.  Alius  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
flower, — one  o'  them  flowers  ye  tech  'ith 
a  pin  an'  they  shet  up." 

"  I  guess  happiness  would  bring  her 
good  looks  back,"  said  Marthy. 

Mebbe.  But  land !  they're  sech  a 
shif'less  lot,  them  Dows.  The  wimmin 
never  gits  their  work  done  till  nex'  day, 
an'  the  men  never  gits  it  done  at  all.  I 
can  see  elerry  Dow  now,  a-plantin'  ter- 
baccer  an'  yams  an'  pineapples  in  his 
garding  'stid  o'  corn  an'  cabbages.  His 
thoughts  is  mostly  oft'  in  the  islands  o' 
the  sea.  The  monkey  he  got  died  arter 
a  w'ile,  but  there's  a  parrot  there,  swears 
in  Spanish  enough  ter  make  yer  blood 
run  cold.  But  Eunice  hes  ter  take  keer 
on  it.  Lor!  he  don't  take  keer  o'  nothin' !" 

"  He  was  jes'  sech  another  as  Steve 
Manners." 

"  With  the  vim  left  out,  an'  th'  in- 
terest in  his  feller  creeturs.  Yes,  ef  it 
hedn't  ben  fer  his  limp  he'd  'a'  gone 
trompin'  along  'ith  Steve.  'Twould  'a' 
ies'  suited  him." 

"How  you  talk!" 

"  Gospel  truth.  Wal,  I  for  one  wouldn't 
blame  him.  I've  thought,  many's  the 
time,"  peering  round  to  make  sure  no 
one  heard,  "that  \\\  like  ter  go  the  same 
road  myself.  You  du  git  so  pesky  tired 
o'  the  same  thin'  day  in  an'  day  out.  I 
never  blamed  Reuel  a  speck;  excep'  for 
leavin'  Eunice." 

Leavin'  Eimice!"  cried  the  indig- 
nant ^larthy,  all  her  length  of  scant, 
clean  gingham  agitated.  "  And  there's 
his  father!'' 

"  I  guess  his  father's  stood  it.  He's 
made  o'  flint,  that  man." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  him — you  don't 
know  him !" 
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"  Marthy,  you  wouldn't  recognize  Old 
Harry  if  you  was  ter  meet  him!  You'd 
find  excuses  for  him.  You  alius  did, — 
fer  the  boy  thet  was  licked,  an'  fer  the 
man  thet  did  the  lickin'.  Fer  Reuel,  an' 
fer  Reuel's  father.  You  know  Elder  Perry 
dealt  with  Deacon  Asher  fer  his  hard 
feelin's  w'en  he  tore  the  leaf  'ith  the 
boy's  name  on't  out'n  the  big"  Bible,  an' 
out'n  the  hymn-book  in  the  pew,  an'  said 
'twarn't  ter  be  spoke  in  his  hearin'." 

"  Cert'in.  An'  he  sent  the  Elder  a 
bar'l  o'  cider  and  a  two-year-old  heifer, 
a  little  w'ile  arterwards.  Yes,  he  sez  ter 
Elder :  ^  You  can  come  between  me  an' 
my  Heavenly  Father.  That's  w'at  yer 
for.  But  you  can't  come  between  me  an' 
my  son.  Ef  I  had  a  son.  But  I  ain't,' 
An'  he  ris  up  straight  as  George  Wash- 
ington. You'd  never  'a'  thought  his 
heart  was  mos'  broke.  I  mind  the  night 
now, — the  buckwheat-field  was  all  w'ite, 
an'  low  down  there  was  a  w'ite  mist  on 
the  medders,  an'  there  was  a  great  moon, 
— an'  the  hull  world  seemed  a-swimmin' 
in  that  w'iteness,  and  I  felt  as  ef  Reuel 
was  drownded  in  it, — and  Vd  carried  him 
in  my  heart  sence  his  mother  put  him  in 
my  arms.  And  I  see  the  Deacon  bound 
ter  everlastin'  torment, — an'  dear  knows 
I'd  'a'  saved  him  ef  walkin'  barefoot  over 
corn-stubble  'd  'a'  done  it.  But  there! 
I  can't  talk  about  it,"  and  the  trembling 
voice  trembled  into  silence. 

"  Wal,  you  ain't  no  call  ter  talk.  You 
ain't  never  done  so  much  talkin'  as  the 
mouse  the  owl  was  arter.  And  I  guess 
I'll  say  good  day,  anyway.  I'm  goin' 
up  ter  Mis'  Dow's.     I'm  afeard  some- 


I'll  lay  most  any- 
-tying  her  bonnet- 


body's  sick  up  there, 
thin'  it's  Eunice,"- 
strings  with  a  jerk. 

"  Yes,  I  see  the  wash  warn't  out." 

"  Lor !  that  ain't  no  sign  there."  And 
Marthy,  looking  after  her  gossip,  saw 
not  one  but  a  dozen  little  figures  cross- 
ing the  brook  and  going  up  the  hill,  for 
her  eyes  were  only  two  big  tears.  And 
then  she  turned  and  went  about  the  but- 
tered toast  and  picked  fish  for  the 
Deacon.  "  Oh,  I  wonder  w'at  Reuel's 
got  fer  supper,"  she  sighed,  as  she  cut 
the  custard  pie. 

Deacon  Asher  sat  in  the  porch,  the  cat 
stretched  along  his  knee.  He  had  been 
reading  the  Weekly  Poulterer;  but  it  did 
not  interest  him ;  nothing  interested  him. 


His  hand  had  fallen ;  and  as  he  gazed 
abroad  over  the  fields  through  his  big 
horn-bowed  spectacles  all  things  looked 
dark  and  dim  and  vague.  His  other 
hand  lay  upon  the  cat;  not  in  a  caress — 
merely  as  it  were  by  accident.  But  the 
cat  understood. 

Within,  Marthy's  thin  voice  monoto- 
nously piped  an  old  hymn — "  As  on  some 
lonely  building  top  the  sparrow  makes 
her  moan " ;  but  it  piped  to  the  spirit 
ditties  of  no  tune,  for  consciously  he  did 
not  know  it.  He  heard  above  the  burden 
a  sweet  young  voice  that  sang  at  twilight 
to  a  baby  crooning  after  it  an  indis- 
tinguishable sweetness.  He  heard  a 
child's  glad  cry  saluting  the  early 
sun ;  he  heard  a  boy's  clear  clarion  call 
as  he  drove  the  cattle  over  the  hill  on  a 
misty  morning,  all  the  green  world,  the 
white  air,  washed  with  dew.  And  then 
the  voice  was  a  man's,  low  and  tender, 
when  he  himself  was  burning  up  with  a 
pneumonia.  And  he  heard  it  again,  low 
and  contained,  but  full  of  wrath,  the 
night  Reuel  walked  with  Eunice  Dow  and 
he  came  between  them  with  a  thrust.  The 
girl  was  looking  pindling  last  Sabbath. 
Three  years  make  some  alterations. 
Three  years  ?  Mighty !   Three  eternities ! 

Another  music  began  to  mingle  with 
the  Deacon's  thoughts,  clear  as  bird- 
singing,  a  singular  reedy  whistle  that 
seemed  to  give  both  parts  in  one;  a  very 
different  thing  from  Marthy's  melancholy 
strain  within, — a  hymn  tune,  indeed,  but 
a  gay  and  lilting  one  full  of  runs  and 
flourishes :  "  Come,  my  beloved,  haste 
away."  And  then  an  alert  and  slender 
man,  brown  as  a  berry  and  wrinkled  as 
a  frozen  apple,  was  coming  up  the  field, 
carrying  a  long  staff  and  followed  by  a 
yellow  mongrel  cur  that,  sitting  down, 
threw  back  his  head  and  began  to  howl, 
as  if  singing  in  sympathy  rather  with 
Marthy's  tune  than  with  his  master's. 

"  That's  my  dog  Bitters,"  said  the  man. 
"  I  named  him  Bitters  fer  the  bark  an' 
w'ine  there  is  in  him.  Queer  thin',"  he 
went  on,  as  he  seated  himself  on  the 
lower  step  of  the  porch,  "  but  I  can't 
w'istle  no  higher'n  I  can  sing.  Useter 
think  ef  my  voice  gin  eout,  I'd  hev  the 
w'istle  lef.  But  I  guess  they'll  go  ter- 
gether.  Ain't  much  fun  in  livin'  on 
arter  yeVe  los'  yer  w'istle, — excep'  w'en 
yeVe  paid  tew  dear  fer  it.    P'r'aps,"  he 


Deacon  Ashkr  heard  the  Voices  over  again 


said,  g'lancinf?  up  into  the  Deacon's  face 
with  a  cliccrfiil  smile,  "you've  sometimes 
paid  tew  dear  fer  yourn." 

The  Deacon  looked  down  as  he  might 
have  looked  on  a  little  gnome  or 
troll  that  had  stepped  from  the  brown 
furrow  to  his  plough,  as  if  he  only  half 
believed  he  were  there,  and  so  inferior 
a  thing  could  be  of  no  consequence.  And 
he  made  no  reply. 

"  A  w'istle,"  said  the  other,  "  is  one 


thin'  ter  you,  Square,  an'  mebbe  another 
ter  me,  Fer  me  —  ter  fust  —  it  meant 
freedom,  jes'  freedom.  No  school,  no 
work,  no  shackles;  an'  I  took  ter  the 
road.  I  done  a  job  w'en  I  wanted  ter, 
an'  I  dropped  it  where  it  was,  w^'en  I 
wanted  ter.  There  was  times,  cert'in,  w'en 
T  thought  IVl  like  it  diffrunt.  I'd  settle 
down,  I  said;  I'd  hev  a  home,  and  a  wife 
an'  children  there.  Then  I'd  come  back 
up  here  an'  look  at  Sally  Moss.  My 
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lord !  I  was  in  chains !  I  was  on  fire ! 
I  lit  out  agin.  I  laid  all  night  in  the 
open  pastur'  unner  the  stars,  like  a  part 
o'  the  old  'arth.  I  grabbed  the  truss 
an'  swung  in  unner  the  trucks  an'  hed 
my  long  railroad  rides,  and  enjoyed  the 
resk  as  much  as  a  hoss  does  goin'  inter 
battle.  I  lived  my  life.  And  I  found 
it  good.  No,  I  ain't  ever  paid  tew  dear 
fer  my  w'istle, — though  w'en  I  see  Sally 
Moss  a-risin'  the  hill  jes'  now,  light  as  a 
bubble,  I  felt  as  ef  p'r'aps  I  hed.  P'r'aps 
I  ain't  come  ter  payin'  yet, — though  I've 
hed  chilblains  an'  rheumatiz  an'  gone 
hungry.  x\nyways,  I've  hed  my  way. 
But  I  guess  'tain't  jes'  the  same  'ith  you, 
Deacon,"  said  the  man,  scratching  Bit- 
ters's  back  with  the  end  of  his  staff. 
"  Your  w'istle  was  ter  hev  your  own  way 
tew.  Ter  hev  it  ef  the  sky  fell.  Yes, 
sir,  w'ile  you  be  a-settin'  up  yer  rights 
as  a  father,  an'  all  the  rest,  ye've  ben 
a-murderin'  a  man,  body  an'  soul,  an'  that 
man  yer  own  son !" 

Deacon  Asher  put  down  the  cat,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  the  size  of  two 
cats  as  she  watched  Bitters;  and  he  rose 
without  looking  at  this  thing  again,  and 
went  into  the  house,  and  shut  the  door 
behind  him. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  moonlight  pouring 
into  the  Deacon's  room  that  hindered  his 
slumber  that  night.  Usually  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  the  just  and  the  weary  as 
soon  as  his  stout  muscles  relaxed  their 
tension,  now  his  pillow  seemed  full  of 
thorns.  He  thought  Marthy  never  would 
go  to  bed;  the  whippoorwills  over  in  the 
cranberry-swamp  were  like  imps  of  dark- 
ness; and  then  the  ticking  of  the  friend- 
ly old  clock  in  the  kitchen,  when  all  the 
house  lay  in  dead  silence,  was  like  the 
accusing  voice  of  a  judge.  His  mind 
was  in  as  much  disquiet  as  his  body.  It 
was  not  merely  that  he  had  been  in- 
sulted by  a  ribald  tramp  who  whistled 
hymn  tunes  as  if  for  dancing  in  a  barn; 
but,  like  a  poisonous  breath  clouding  a 
clear  draught,  doubts  of  the  sturdy  vir- 
tue that  had  been  his  pride  rose  within 
him,  and  tremors,  whether  of  shame  or 
fear,  filled  him  with  unrest.  T^Hicn  by 
and  by  he  dreamed,  perhaps  it  was  the 
beating  of  his  angry  heart  that  made  the 
low  thud,  thud  in  his  ears,  like  the  rock- 
ing of  the  small  wooden  cradle  that  he 
remembered  a  light  foot   swinging  in 


time  to  a  sound  half  song,  half  just  a 
happy  murmur,  all  presently  resolving 
itself  now  into  the  chorus  of  bird-singing 
at  the  dawn. 

The  day  was  breaking  through  the 
dusk  of  dawn  with  a  dewy  flush  that 
made  it  seem  as  if  earth  and  air  with  all 
their  winds  and  sweetness  were  just  new- 
born. The  Deacon  would  have  time  to 
mow  a  good  bit  of  the  near  field,  which 
he  had  reserved  to  himself,  before  milk- 
ing and  the  chores.  He  flung  his  scythe 
across  his  shoulder  and  strode  on.  He 
had  some  dim  wonder  if  heaven  itself 
were  anything  fairer  than  this  hour;  but 
a  thought  as  dim  behind  it  told  him  there 
could  be  no  heaven  without  love, — and 
who  in  all  the  universe  held  any  love  for 
him !  Possibly — it  was  a  new  thought  to 
the  Deacon,  and  a  staggering  one — he 
did  not  deserve  to  be  loved.  He  knew 
very  well  that  there  had  been  no  love  in 
his  heart  for  God  or  man  in  the  black- 
ness of  these  three  long  desert  years.  It 
had  been  bad  enough  when  his  wife  was 
taken  —  the  tender  brooding  dove ;  but 
he  had  submitted  after  a  time, — he  had 
his  boy.  And  then  the  Deacon  stifled  a 
convulsive  sigh  and  shifted  his  scythe 
and  went  on.  He  paused  at  last,  some- 
what dismayed  to  see  that  the  wind  and 
rain  of  a  midnight  shower  had  lodged  the 
grass,  and  then  his  thoughts  were  ar- 
rested by  the  sight  of  a  little  figure  run- 
ning in  his  direction  and  waving  her 
arms  wildly. 

It  was  Sally  Moss.  "  Oh,  Deacon, 
Deacon  Asher !"  she  was  crying.  "  Come 
here,  come  over  here  an'  help  her.  It's 
the  Dows'  little  Jersey  't  Eunice  bought, 
an'  the  dogs  were  worryin'  her  calf,  an' 
she  got  the  calf  behind  her,  an'  now 
they're  pullin'  her  down.  Elder's  dog  an' 
your  Bose  an'  Steve  Manners's  Bitters. 
She's  got  atween  them  an'  her  calf  an' 
so  they're  a-tacklin'  her!" 

The  Deacon  was  a  man  of  might  in 
thew  and  sinew ;  he  caught  hold  of  the 
handles  of  his  scythe  more  firmly  and 
ran  along  with  her  as  she  turned,  till 
they  came  upon  the  scene  of  struggle; 
and  he  gave  Bose  a  kick  that  threw  him 
out  yelping,  and  with  both  hands  and  a 
will  laid  the  flat  of  his  blade  across  Bit- 
ters's  back,  and  sent  the  Elder's  dog  after 
Bose,  and  let  the  harassed  cow  go  free. 

"  I  was  a-settin'  up  'ith  Eunice  Dow, — 
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she's  fearful  sick,"  said  Sally,  catching' 
her  breath  and  her  eyes  sparkling.  "  She's 
down  'ith  a  real  bad  spell  o'  fever, — I 
knowcd  she  was  fittin'  fer  it  Sabbath,  an' 
I  fixed  thin's  so's  I  could  be  on  hand.  I 
do'no'  ef  she'll  git  over  it  or  unner  it, 
but  she  will  ef  cold  water  can  du  it!" 
Ijut  the  Deacon  had  snapped  his  fingers 
for  Bose,  and  was  stalking  off  to  liis  mow- 
ing. The  whole  world  had  turned  on  him 
with  fury  lately. 

"  Wal,"  she  said,  "  T  guess  I'll  make  ye 
hark  afore  I  git  thru  'ith  ye!" 

Sally  might  not  have  been  so  posi- 


tive if  she  had  not  known  that  where 
Bitters  was  Steve  Manners  was  not  like- 
ly to  be  far  away,  and  if  she  had  not,  in 
fact,  seen  him  ])lodding  up  the  hill  with 
his  staff — the  Dows'  house  being  one  of 
his  stages.  Sometimes,  where  it  is  a 
question  of  keeping  one's  balance,  a 
thread  that  would  not  bear  the  weight 
of  a  spider,  if  one  can  but  touch  it, 
gives  support. 

"  Come,  Bitters,"  called  his  master. 
"  We've  got  consider'ble  of  a  stunt  ter- 
day," — and  then  his  gay  whistle  stopped 
short,  and  he  saw  what  had  happened. 
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"Bitters!''  he  cried,  sharply,  dropping 
his  staff,  and  bounding  up  the  slope  and 
throwing  himself  on  the  wet  grass  be- 
side the  dog.  "  What  is  it  V  he  cried. 
""■  What's  the  matter  ?  Oh,  Bitters,  you're 
all  I  got!  Don't  say  you're  a-goin'  back 
on  me  now !  How  come  ye  so  ?  What  in 
sin  should  I  du  'thout  you.  Bitters!" 
The  stump  of  a  yellow  tail  stirred  feebly. 
"Why,  Bitters  boy!"  Steve  cried,  his 
Toice  breaking. 

"  Steve,"  said  Sally,  her  own  voice 
quavering,  while  she  twisted  her  fingers 
till  they  hurt,  "  I'm  sorry  I  throwed  you 
down  that  time." 

"  Oh,  that's  no  matter,"  Steve  answer- 
ed, frankly.  "  Jes'  tell  me  how  in  time 
did  this  happen?  Here,  you  see  w'at's 
the  matter !  I  can't.  Why,  sir,  Bitters 
is  ben  the  same  ter  me  as  wife  an'  child 
and  all  that,  and  ef  Bitters  is  ter  die — " 
He  laid  his  head  on  the  dog's  neck. 
"  Don't  ye  leave  me,  Bitters,"  he  whis- 
pered, chokingly.  "'  I — I  couldn't  stand 
that."  The  dog  raised  his  head  a  trifle 
and  lapped  his  master's  face,  and  Steve's 
voice  broke  down  in  a  loud  sob. 

"  Here,"  said  Sally.  "  He's  a-comin' 
reoun'.  Deacon  jes'  sorter  stunned  him. 
That's  all.  He  was  a-pullin'  down 
Euny's  cow  all  right.  You  w^anter  git  even 
'ith  the  Deacon?  Then  vou  leave  Bitters 
here  ter  me,  an'  you  go  down  an'  find 
Reuel.  Eunice  said  she'd  die  afore  she'd 
merry  him,  'ith  the  Deacon  so  sot;  an' 
you  tell  himx  she's  a-dyin'.  P'r'aps 
that  '11  fetch  him." 

"  An'  leave  Bitters  ?"  cried  Steve,  ris- 
ing. "  Is  ot  if  I  know  it.  Bitters  and 
I've  seen  trouble  tergether,  but  we've 
alius  sheered  it  and  alius  will — won't  we, 
ol'  dog  ?" 

Bitters  struggled  to  his  feet,  shook 
himself,  and  gave  a  short  and  sharp 
reply. 

"  Wait,  till  I  git  him  a  bite  o'  suth- 
in' !"  said  Sally,  running  up  to  the  house 
that  sat  on  its  lonely  hill,  gray  and 
dreary  in  the  full  morning  light.  But 
when  she  would  have  returned,  Steve  and 
Bitters  were  gone,  whether  Steve  carried 
the  dog  or  he  followed ;  only  a  cheerful 
strain  in  the  distance  seemed  to  say  that 
all  was  right. 

Mrs.  Dow  was  in  the  kitchen.  "  T 
ain't  got  any  merlasses  fer  the  coffee, 
Sally,"  she  said.    "  An'  the  ceow's  ben 


so  put  about  she  won't  give  down  no 
milk  ter-day.    I  do'no'  w'at  we'll  du." 

"  We'll  play  we  like  it  jes'  's  'tis,"  said 
Sally.  "  Jerry  with  Eunice  ?  Quiet 
there,"  listening  a  moment.  "  Then  I 
guess  I'll  dry  my  feet,  though  I  do'no's 
you'd  ketch  cold  in  summer  dew.  Re- 
member w'en  we  washed  our  faces  in 
June  dew  fer  the  freckles?  W'at  fools 
gels  be !" 

Up-stairs,  Jerry  was  bending  over  the 
sick  girl.  "  Don't  ye  know  me,  Euny  ?" 
he  was  whimpering.  "  Euny,  don't  ye 
know  me?    Can't  ye  speak  ter  me?" 

"  Pa — dear,"  she  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  as  if  called  back  from  a 
great  distance. 

"  Ye  ain't  goin'  fer  ter  die  an'  leave 
us,  Euny,  be  ye?  I  do'no'  w'at  ma  'n' 
me  'd  du.  You  jes'  make  up  yer  mind 
ye  won't.  Makin'  up  yer  mind's  a 
gre't  thin'." 

It  was  apparently  too  great  a  thing  for 
the  girl  to  do.  Awake  now,  she  was  mur- 
muring again  excitedly,  tossing  her  head 
from  side  to  side,  and  presently  calling 
out  with  strange  incoherent  cries.  Sally, 
coming  in,  swiftly  and  silently,  seized  the 
father  by  the  shoulder,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  limp,  whirled  him  out  of  the  room. 
"  You  ain't  got  sense  enough  ter  scare 
an  owl!"  she  exclaimed  outside  the  door. 
"  Jes'  's  we'd  got  her  quiet !  Now  you 
go  fer  the  doctor,  double-quick,  an'  then 
see  ter  thet  cow!  Lord!  ef  I'd  merried 
you,  Jerry  Dow,  I'd  made  a  man  o'  ye!" 

"  Wal,  ye  didn't !"  said  the  turning 
worm. 

Sally  went  back,  and  let  the  bright 
breeze  into  the  room,  and  bathed  the 
girl's  face  with  cold  water,  and  found 
another  pillow,  and  smoothed  the  sheets. 

"  Yes,  Reuel,"  sighed  the  sick  girl,  "  it's 
a  lovely  night.  I  can  smell  the  sweetbrier 
fum  the  swamp  clear  here.  Oh,  ma,  I 
can't  bear  the  smell  o'  that  sweetbrier! 
Throw  it  in  the  fire,  won't  ye?  W'at 
we  got  sech  a  hot  fire  for  ter  -  day  ? 
Wliy,  Reuel!"  and  her  voice  mounted 
higher  and  her  words  came  more  quick- 
ly, "  you  know  there's  nobody  in  all  the 
worl' —  Oh,  yes,  I  du,  I  du!  But  I 
can't  leave  'em.  I  can't  leave  poor  oT 
pa.  They  couldn't  git  along  er  tall. 
You  mustn't  ask  me.  They  don't  hev  any 
sort  of  a  good  time — oh,  yes,  I  du,  'ith 
you  a-comin',  an'  you  a-carin'  fer  me 
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—  oh,    I    don't    want    anythin'    better,  balm,  and  the  white  roses,  when  the  latch 

Wunst   you   put    a   w'ite   rose    in   my  of  the  kitchen  door  lifted  and  a  young 

hair.    You  said  my  hair  was  like  corn  man  stepped  in  quickly, 
silk —    Oh,  Keuel,  Reuel,  where  be  ye  ?       "  How's  Eunice  ?"  he  whispered,  hoarse- 


Where  you  gone  I  I  can't  see,  I  can't 
hear,  the  world's  all  black.  Oh,  Deacon 
Asher!  Oh,  he's  off — it's  my  fault — 
' — folks  ses — 
oh,  folks  ses 
he's  gone  ter 
the  bad !  He 
couldn't  —  no, 
he  couldn't  ! 
But  if  he  did, 
I  sent  him, 
and  Deacon 
Asher  sent 
him !  Oh,  I 
shouldn't  think 
you  w  o  u  1  d — 
you  was  all 
the  world  to 
me,  Reuel, 
Reuel— "  And 
as  the  broken 
sentences  be- 
came more  and 
more  rapid  and 
indistinct,  Sal- 
ly began  to 
think  of  cut- 
ting off  the 
corn-silk  hair. 

The  fever  was 
higher  the  next 
day,  and  the 
delirium  wild- 
er, an  unceas- 
ing low  mut- 
ter, only  one 
word  in  it,  her 
lover's  name, 
being  now  and 
again  distin- 
guishable. But 
by  nightfall 
the  strength 
was  gone,  and 
the  sufferer  lay 
in  stupor  or  in 
deep    sleep — it 

was  not  easy  for  the  good  country  doctor 
to  say  which. 

The  nightfall  had  purpled  into  a  dewy 
dusk,  with  the  stars  hanging  out  of  it 
large  as  lamps,  and  the  air  full  of  wan- 
dering scents  from  the  spice-bush,  the 


iy.  "  Is  she  alive  ?  Tell  me !  Is  she 
alive?  It's  me,  Mr.  Dow.  Steve  told 
me — good  God,  sir,  she  ain't- 


She's  sech  a  young  Thing!" 


"  I  don't  know, 
stirring,   where  he 
against    the  bricks 


said  Jerry,  without 
sat   with   his  head 
of    the    big  oven. 


"  Mebbe  she  is,  mebbe  she  isn't.  They 
keep  me  eout.  Wen  ye  hear  the  cheers 
scrape  back  overhead,  you'll  know  cer- 
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t'in.  I'm  a-listenin'.  Wen  it  ain't  no 
use  ter  keep  still,  folks  don't  keep  still 
any  more.  She's  all  the  gal  I  got,"  and 
the  voice  went  babbling-  on  wearily. 

But  the  young  man  had  already  bound- 
ed up  the  stairs,  noiseless  as  a  cat,  and 
was  at  the  door  of  the  room  overhead, 
was  in  the  room,  was  on  his  knees  by  the 
bed  where  the  slender  form  lay  shrunken 
and  pitiful  among  the  pillows. 

Sally  sat  at  the  bed's  head,  erect, 
sparkling  w^ith  nervous  force,  watching 
for  the  enemy  she  fought  in  the  dark ; 
but  Mrs.  Dow,  worn  out  with  grief  and 
terror  and  fatigue,  had  dropped  her  head 
upon  the  quilt  at  the  foot  of  the  other 
side  and  slept  profoundly.  Perhaps  an 
hour  passed,  w^hile  he  still  knelt  there. 
Then  Sally  leaned  forward  and  touched 
him  with  the  tip  of  her  finger.  The  girl 
had  begun  to  stir.  She  touched  him 
again  before  he  lifted  his  haggard  face. 
And  with  that  she  pointed  at  the  win- 
dow, and  the  blossoming  branch  looking 
in  there.  He  stared  at  her  wonderingly  a 
moment,  and  then,  through  some  un- 
known intuition,  her  meaning  flashed 
upon  him.  He  moved  silently  to  the 
window  and  tore  off  spray  after  spray 
of  the  roses,  and  stripped  them  of  their 
thorns,  and  shook  them  dry  of  dew,  and 
brought  them  back  and  laid  them  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sick  girl's  arm,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  their  pungent  perfume  filled 
the  small  bare  room. 

Presently  the  rich  sweet  breath  pene- 
trated the  girl's  consciousness,  and,  as  if 
she  were  aware  of  their  atmosphere,  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  saw  Reuel,  and  a 
heavenly  smile  kindled  her  face  to  its 
old  beauty,  before  she  lapsed  back  into 
the  semi-stupor. 

"Now,"  said  Sally,  "we  gotter  fight! 
You  go  down-stairs,  Renol,  quick  metre. 
Wake  up.  Mis'  Dow!  It's  time  ter  hy- 
per. Rub  her  feet,  w'ile  I  git  the  brandy. 
Three  o'clock  to-night  '11  tell  the  story!" 

Lyra  and  the  great  constellations 
wheeled  slowly  overhead,  while  Reuel 
walked  up  and  down,  up  and  down  the 
path  between  the  hollyhocks  all  night.  At 
every  turn  in  his  w^alk  he  looked  up  with 
a  sinking  heart  and  a  dull  horror  at  the 
window's  faint  glimmer.  And  suddeidy 
he  fell  on  his  knees;  he  didn't  dare  pray, 
he  only  murmured  over  and  over :  "  She's 
sech  a  young  thing!     She  never  done 
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wrong  in  her  born  days.  She  loves  to 
live.    Oh,  Christ!    She  loves  to  live!" 

The  morning  star  hung  like  a  great 
jewel  melting  into  the  gold-gray  of  the 
sky.  But  Reuel  saw  nothing  of  it ;  he  saw 
a  little  dark  figure  flying  down  the  path 
like  a  witch  on  a  broomstick.  "  It's  all 
right !"  Sally  was  exclaiming,  as  soon 
as  she  was  near  enough  to  be  heard  just 
under  her  breath.  ^'  No!"  putting  a  hand 
like  a  grip  of  steel  on  Reuel's  arm.  "  Not 
on  yer  life!  Ye  can't  see  her  yit.  I 
wouldn't  let  you  fer  a  farm." 

Reuel  stood  a  moment,  bewildered,  half 
stunned.  And  then  his  face  quivered,  the 
tears  gushed  out.  "  Oh!"  he  cried.  "  Oh, 
I  want  my  father!" 

Deacon  Asher  was  standing  on  his 
porch,  drinking  in  the  deliciousness  of 
the  morning  without  Imowing  it.  "  It's 
a  great  haying-day,"  he  said.  "  Great." 
But  there  was  no  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  or  in  the  tone.  He  looked 
across  the  wide  fields,  billowing  with. 
shadows  of  sailing  clouds,  and  up  at 
the  bare  and  lonely  little  house  on  the 
hill  where  his  enemy  was  in  trouble. 
And  then  he  saw  some  one  dashing  down 
the  hill,  across  the  brook,  and  up  the 
long  slope  leading  to  his  door.  A  pang, 
half  like  a  tender  reminiscence,  half  like 
a  fresh  and  angry  sting,  struck  through 
him  like  a  shudder.  And  the  next  mo- 
ment, the  Deacon  had  sprung  down  the 
steps,  and  was  plunging  w^ith  leaps  and 
bounds  to  throw  his  mighty  arms  about 
the  boy  who  flung  himself  upon  his  breast. 

"  Oh,  she's  goin'  ter  live,  father !  She's 
goin'  ter  live !"  cried  Reuel. 

"  My  son  !  My  son !"  the  Deacon  an- 
swered, clasping  him  close  and  closer. 

Marthy  was  at  the  window,  the  flash- 
ing of  the  sun  on  the  milk-pans  re- 
flected in  the  tears  on  her  fa,ce  like  a 
glory.  "  This  won't  never  du,"  she  said, 
flicking  off  the  tears  with  her  fingers  as 
she  went  to  the  door.  "I'll  be  havin' 
'em  both  down  on  my  ban's.  Reuel,  that 
you  ?"  she  said,  lowering  the  key  at  once. 
"Wal,  come  right  in.  The  coffee's 
spilin  . 

"  Father,"  said  Reuel,  standing  with 
his  head  bowed,  "  I  done  wrong." 

"  We'll  both  on  us  do  right,  boy," 
said  the  Deacon.  And  they  went  in 
together. 
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II 

BY  MADAME  DE  BUN  SEN,  nee  waddington 


"  Turin,  ApHl  ^,  ^857. 
**  THAVE  just  had  a  long  visit  from 

I  Count  Stackelberg — the  first  time  I 
ever  received  a  gentleman  alone! 
I  like  him,  as  indeed  I  like  all  the  Rus- 
sians here;  they  are  particularly  agree- 
able. The  Countess  Stackelberg  is  a 
Parisian,  very  young  and  pretty;  I  have 
not  seen  her  yet. 

"  I  am  beginning  to  like  going  out  here 
well  enough  now;  I  know  a  good  many 
people,  and  the  variety  amuses  me.  I 
am  on  the  best  terms  with  the  whole 
Spanish  legation,  with  all  the  Russians, 
and  with  a  choice  of  French  and  English. 
Sir  James  Hudson  never  deigns  to  go 
out  but  on  official  occasions.  Lord  de 
Burgh  does  patronize  society  a  little — ^he 
was  asking  himself  the  other  evening 
why  he  had  gone  to  Mme.  de  Collobiano's. 
*  I  thought  these  people  would  amuse  me, 


but  they  don't.'  The  Miebenswiirdige 
Chef '  accuses  me  of  often  joining  the 
young  unmarried  ladies,  and  I  quite  al- 
low that  I  find  it  a  relief  after  much 
talking  to  the  Dowagers.  Mr.  Brassier 
is  my  great  amusement;  he  is  paternal, 
and  he  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  good 
advice,  as  to  whom  I  ought  to  be  on 
good  terms  with,  and  what  people  are 
dangerous,  etc.  ITe  comes  up,  lays  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  then  shakes  hands 
and  sits  down  for  a  little  chat.  His  first 
question  generally  is,  ^  On  est  votre 
Tyran?'  and  when  I  have  pointed  out 
C.,*  '  Ah,  c'est  vrai,  vous  ne  sortez  pas 
sans  Tyran.'  He  went  to  see  Mme.  Uebel 
the  other  day,  penetrated  into  her  room, 
^  et  s'est  fait  montrer  le  poupon.'  She 

*  C.  in  this  correspondence  always  refers 
to  my  husband,  Carl  von  Bunsen. 
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is  receiving  already  to-day,  being  a  very 
strong-minded  woman,  bnt  C.  says  he 
won't  see  the  '  ponpon ' ;  it  makes  him 
feel  ill. 

"  At  last  I  have  seen  Mme.  L'ebel,  who 
had  been  receiving  the  whole  world.  She 
is  nice-looking  and  had  on  a  gorgeous 
dressing  -  gown.  The  '  poupon '  was 
brought  in,  wliereat  C.  walked  straight 
off  to  the  chimney-piece.  Mr.  Uebel 
looks  as  melancholy  at  home  as  abroad; 
he  went  to  fetch  the  baby,  but  otherwise 
took  no  part  in  the  proceedings." 

"  April  I,. 

"  1  liave  taken  very  much  to  a  little 
Comtesse  D.,  whom  I  saw  at  Brassieres. 
She  is  a  great  exception  here,  friendly 
and  young.  I  called  on  her,  and  she  has 
promised  to  come  and  see  me.  I  should 
like  to  malvc  friends  with  her.  After  to- 
morrow we  are  to  move  into  our  new 
apartment.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a 
dreadful  day.  We  intend  having  our 
meals  from  the  restaurant,  for  some  time 
at  any  rate.  Afterwards  I  may  perhaps 
malvC  an  attempt  with  my  big  cookery- 
book,  but,  as  M.  de  St.-Ferriol  says, 
'  avec  la  meilleure  theorie  en  fait  de 
cuisine  on  aboutit  a  des  resultats  detest- 
ables;  soyez  sure,  Madame,  qu'un  pen 


d'experience  vaut  mieux  que  tons  les 
livres  du  monde.' " 

''April  9. 

"  Here  I  am,  writing  '  chez  moi '  for 
the  first  time!  We  got  through  our  de- 
menagement  very  well  yesterday,  and 
much  enjoyed  making  use  of  our  own 
slieets,  towels,  silver,  etc.  Our  apartment 
is  charming,  much  nicer  than  we  had 
any  idea  of.  My  room  is  very  large  and 
lofty,  and  contains  a  beautiful  bed  with 
the  couronne  de  Marquise  and  initials 
of  the  Spinolas.  All  the  rooms  are  in 
a  row,  opening  into  each  other,  with  bal- 
conies and  French  windows,  and  a  broad 
passage  at  the  back. 

"  The  Chief's  ball  is  to  take  place  on 
the  22d;  he  is  in  a  great  state  about  it. 
C.  has  been  writing  all  the  invitations, 
which  was  no  small  task,  as  there  are 
upwards  of  500.  Brassier  has  designed 
a  card  for  them  which  has  met  with 
a  good  deal  of  disapproval,  as  it  is 
said  to  be  a  criticism  or  a  caricature  on 
crinolines,  and  there  is  some  ground  for 
the  opinion.  It  is  all  surrounded  by 
small  figures  in  enormous  crinolines;  one 
lady  is  quite  slim  in  her  stays  and  petti- 
coats, waiting  for  hers;  others  are  over- 
flowing carriages,  etc.,  and  in  another 


Crinoline  InviTation-card  designed  by  Brassier  for  the  great  Ball 
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two  harlequins  are  actually  sawing  oft' 
some  of  the  superabundant  '  ampleur.' 
The  Chief  vows  he  meant  no  disrespect 
to  crinolines  or  to  the  ladies  who  patron- 
ize them — what  he  did  intend  is  not 
easy  to  understand;  meantime  these  cards 


avec  lesquelles  nous  ne  sommes  pas  en 
rapport/  at  least  so  Mr.  Uebel  declares." 


The  King  of  Sardinia 

have  raised  qjiite  a  storm,  and  some  of 
the  elegantes  vow  they  will  not  go  near 
his  ball.    I  suppose  he  will  pacify  them." 

"April  u.  ' 

"  On  Easter  Sunday  we  went  again 
to  the  Italian  service.  M.  Meille's  ser- 
mon was  very  striking;  it  seems  he  is 
quite  the  great  man  among  the  Yaudois. 
It  is  a  discovery  for  me,  finding  that  I 
can  understand  him,  and  makes  the 
greatest  difference,  for  really  Mr.  B.  was 
beyond  endurance.  The  other  day  he 
prayed  for  '  les  puissances  avec  lesquelles 
nous  sommes  en  rapport,  et  les  puissances 


"  Turin,  April  20,  1857. 
We  have  taken  a  cook,  who  has  en- 
tered on  his  functions  to-day.    He  was 

under-cook  at  the 
I)uc  de  Grramont's, 
and  is  said  to  be 
quite  good.  We  are 
glad  to  have  him, 
on  the  whole;  for 
the  people  at  the 
restaurant  would 
put  garlic  in  the 
dishes,  which  wa& 
distressing. 

"Oh!     I  must 
not  forget  to  say 
that   my  little 
Comtesse  D.  ha& 
come  at  last.  We 
had  both  made  va- 
rious unsuccessful 
attempts  to  get  tO' 
each    other,  and 
she    seems  most 
willing    to  be 
friends.  The  Chief 
has  given  me  in- 
structions for  the 
ball.    I  am  to  go 
on  Wednesday  at 
three  to  see  all  hi& 
arrangements.  He 
asked  me  if  I  had 
a  costume.    '  Ah ! 
non,  je  sais,  vous 
etes  tout  en  blanc 
comme  une  co- 
lombe!'      I  sup- 
pose Mme.  Uebel 
told  him.     She  is  to  wear  her  bridal 
dress,  too,  ^  montante,'  she  comes  at  nine 
and  goes  home  at  midnight,  to  look  after 
the  ^  poupon,'  I  suppose,  and  then  re- 
turns again.    She  is  a  wonderful  woman  I 
"  At  present  the  cook  seems  a  decided 
acquisition.    We  quite  regret  having  to 
eat  our  dinners  alone,  they  are  so  good 
and  so  prettily  served  up.    I  am  afraid 
he  will  lead  us  into  expense  by  tempting 
us  to  ask  people,  but  after  our  expe- 
rience of  the  Italian  cuisine  it  is  a  great 
relief.    I  go  over  the  menu  very  gravely 
with  him  every  day,  but  feel  decidedly 
out  of  my  depth,  and,  except  mildly  sug- 


Turin  Bridge  over  the  Po,  and  Church  of  Gran  Madre  di  Dig 


gesting-  that  we  like  potatoes  occasion- 
ally, make  no  remark. 

"  The  Chief  is  in  an  awful  state  of 
mind  about  his  ball.  He  wants  a  maid 
who  can  dress  hair.  I  represented  to 
him  that  ladies  generally  dressed  their 
hair  before  going  out.  No  matter;  ac- 
cidents might  happen.  My  German 
would  be  of  no  good.  Then  it  occurred 
to  C.  to  offer  Clemence,"^  who  is  now  re- 
stored to  health  and  was  most  anxious  to 
see  the  ball.  As  there  is  another  woman 
there,  she  will  hardly  be  wanted,  and  can 
come  away  early.  The  one  thing  Bras- 
sier wanted  to  know  was  coidd  she  dress 
hair.  Of  course  she  could,  a  French- 
woman— straight  from  Paris!  So  the 
poor  Chief  was  deluded,  and  she  is  to 
go.  She  is  quite  charmed.  The  Chief 
was,  it  seems,  to-day  in  the  Chancellerie, 
nailing  draperies  to  the  wall  with  his  own 
hand,  while  all  the  people  who  came  on 
business  were  going  in  and  out,  C.  as- 
suring them  quite  seriously  that  he  would 
represent  their  cases  to  Son  Excellence. 

*  My  mother's  maid,  who  had  accom- 
panied me  on  our  wedding-tour. 


S.  E.  was  out,  unfortunately,  etc.,  etc. 
There  is  a  dreadful  amount  of  humbug 
always  going  on.  Did  I  tell  you  the 
Chief  is  to  give  us  a  dog?  It  is  quite  a 
puppy  yet,  and  only  opened  its  eyes  to- 
day. It  has  been  moved  out  of  the  way 
of  the  ball,  and  C.  pays  it  a  visit  every 
day,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  yet." 

"April  23. 

"At  last  the  ball  is  over!  I  went  by 
appointment  yesterday  to  see  the  prepara- 
tions. The  Chief,  backed  by  his  two 
secretaries,  was  surveying  the  rooms, '  chi- 
bouque en  main.'  He  gave  me  his  arm 
and  showed  me  all  the  arrangements.  The 
tent  which  had  been  put  up  for  the  ladies 
was  really  very  pretty,  with  every  imag- 
inable convenience  and  a  row  of  little 
bouquets  all  round,  which  Brassier  had 
pinned  on  himself  and  got  a  crick  in  his 
back  in  so  doing.  Wlien  we  had  looked 
at  everything,  we  went  to  see  the  little 
dogs,  who  are  charming,  with  very  snub 
noses  and  just  able  to  squeak.  Finally 
he  seated  me  on  a  sofa  in  his  own  bed- 
room (formerly  C.'s),  for  he  has  opened 
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the  whole  apartment.  It  is  a  most  con- 
venient one  for  such  occasions,  as  all  the 
rooms  open  into  each  other,  with  a  large 
central  one,  where  the  dancing  is  to  be. 

"  For  the  ball  I  had  on  my  wedding- 
dress  cut  low,  which  looked  '  prachtig ' 
with  its  three  flounces  of  lace.  I  had  a  very 
good  man  to  dress  my  hair,  who  has  been 
with  Felix  both  in  Paris  and  in  London, 
and  was  quite  rejoiced  to  handle  roses 
from  ISTattier  once  more.  I  had  on  my 
diamond  brooch  and  other  ornaments,  and 
C.  said  several  times  it  was  very  neat; 
farther  than  that  he  never  goes.  We 
arrived  a  few  minutes  after  the  Duchesse, 
unluckily,  owing  to  a  difference  in  the 
clocks.  Brassier,  however,  met  us  at  the 
door  and  gave  me  my  bouquet — pink 
camellias  and  heliotrope.  It  was  very 
heav3%  but  smelt  very  sweet.  Mme.  Uebel 
had  the  same,  and  the  Duchesse  a  beauti- 
ful one  of  white  camellias  and  violets. 
Mme.  Uebel  arrived  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, looking  very  nice,  all  in  white  '  en 
robe  montante.^  It  was  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  Duchesse  received,  for 
which  I  was  most  thankful.  "Wlien  Prince 
Charles  came  I  had  all  the  honor  and 
glory  of  receiving  for  Brassier,  and  I 
am  quite  content  with  that.  I  had  a 
long  tallv  v/ith  Rustem  Bey,  who  is 
very  clever  and  gentlemanly.  He  has  a 
secretary,  a  bey  also,  who  installed  him- 
self on  a  sofa  from  the  very  first  moment 
of  his  arrival,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see 
never  spoke  to  any  one,  but  sat  on,  on 
different  sofas,  looking  as  if  a  chibouk 
would  have  made  him  happier. 

"  Finally,  when  I  had  talked  with  my 
little  Comtesse  D.,  who,  by  the  way,  has 
some  splendid  diamonds,  with  the  Palla- 
cicini,  whoso  lace  and  jewels  were  more 
wonderful  than  ever,  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  others,  bowed  to  more, 
waltzed  with  Mr.  Uebel,  and  eaten  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sandwiches,  I  began  to 
feel  very  tired,  and  was  charmed  when 
C.  informed  me,  about  two,  that  the  car- 
riage was  there.  We  departed  forthwith, 
despite  of  remonstrances.  ^  Comment, 
Madame,  vous  permettez  a  ce  tyran  de 
vous  emmener  comme  cela?'  C.  does,  I 
believe,  pass  for  a  kind  of  Bluebeard  in 
this  respect.  As  the  people  here  cannot 
understand  that  I  should  ever  get  tired 
of  their  delightful  society,  they  throw 
all  the  blame  upon  him.    He  has,  for- 


tunately, a  well-established  reputation  of 
^  sauvagerie.'  We  sent  to  the  legation 
this  morning  for  letters  as  usual,  and 
the  answer  was  that  the  post  had  come, 
'  mais  que  S.  E.  ne  se  leverait  qu'a  deux 
heures.'  Poor  Excellenz !  I  wonder  at 
what  hour  he  went  to  bed. 

"  I  think  Clemence  will  give  you  an 
odd  account  of  what  she  saw.  It  .  seems 
that  her  services  were  much  more  re- 
quired than  I  had  any  idea  of,  and 
that  she  and  the  other  women  were 
almost  constantly  employed. 

"  All  the  Piedmontese  dance  amongst 
themselves,  each  lady  with  her  admirer. 
You  can  hardly  exchange  a  word  with  a 
woman  of  any  pretensions  in  society,  at  a 
ball  or  party.  AVhen  you  meet  them  in  the 
day,  they  all  say,  ^  A  ce  soir,  n'est-ce  pas  ? 
nous  nous  rencontrons  chez ' — whoever 
the  person  is  who  happens  to  be  receiving, 
but  when  you  get  there  they  haven't  time 
even  to  look  at  you,  so  busy  are  they  mar- 
shalling their  court — ^ten  to  twelve  men 
round  a  sofa  sometimes,  and  so  anxiously 
watching  that  no  rival  should  lure  away 
one  of  them  from  their  allegiance  or  get 
together  a  greater  number!" 

"  Maij  3. 

"  I  went  to-day  to  my  Comtesse  D.,  who 
receives  on  Sunday.  She  lives  in  one  of 
the  finest  palaces  here,  and  has  a  nice 
apartment  rather  high  up.  She  has  old 
furniture,  and  the  drawing-room  is  very 
handsome,  all  the  frames  of  the  tall  mir- 
rors, the  woodwork  of  the  chairs,  etc., 
being  silver  instead  of  gilt.  It  is  peculiar, 
but  looks  well.  She  was  very  nice,  as 
usual,  but  when  one  pays  visits  on  Sun- 
day, one  constantly  meets  the  same  people, 
who  are  making  the  same  round  as  one- 
self; here  were  again  Souza  and  Rustem 
Bey  with  his  secretary  (the  one  who  sat 
on  a  sofa  all  through  Brassier's  ball,  and 
who  never  says  ^nothing  to  nobody'). 
They  went  soon,  and  I  hoped  to  have  my 
friend  to  myself,  but  a  very  tall  Pied- 
montese kept  his  ground,  and  was  de- 
termined, as  I  perceived  after  a  time, 
to  outstay  me.  She  talked  in  French  to 
me,  then  in  Piedmontese  to  him,  in  the 
way  they  have  here.  It  was  not  in  the 
least  necessary,  as  he  proved  occasion- 
ally that  he  could  speak  French  per- 
fectly. It  was  no  use  going  on  in  this 
sort  of  way,  so  I  came  home,  and  was  well 
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laughed  at  by  C.  when  I  related  my  ex- 
periences. It  seems  that  the  Comtesse  D. 
and  the  tall  Count  are  well  known  to  be 
great  friends,  and  must  have  wished  me 
anywhere  for  spoiling  their  tete-a-tete. 
Somehow  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  should  go 
there  soon  again!" 

"May  10. 

"  This  is  the  grand  day  of  the  Statuto, 
the  celebration  of  the  Constitution  grant- 
ed to  the  country  by  Carlo  Alberto  in 
1848.  There  were  plenty  of  other  con- 
stitutions proclaimed  in  Italy  at  that 
time,  but  none  of  them  have  lasted,  and 
it  is  only  in  Piedmont  that  the  engage- 
ments then  made  have  been  loyally  ob- 
served and  maintained  and  where  the 
people  really  enjoy  the  benefits  of  liberty. 
The  poor  Yaudois  owe  to  the  Statuto  all 
the  peace  and  independence  they  enjoy, 
and  came  to  Turin  on  one  of  these 
celebrations,  six  hundred  strong,  with 
their  pastors  at  their  head,  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  King.  To  begin 
with,  I  saw  C.  depart  in  uniform — a  sight 
I  always  enjoy — and  then  went  otf  myself 
with  Benz  to  Mr.  Saurin's  lodging  on 
the  great  ^  place '  Yictor  Emmanuel  by 
the  Po.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Po  at 
one  end  of  it,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
Church  of  the  Gran  Madre  di  Dio,  with 
a  great  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  it. 
On  these  steps  an  altar  is  erected  and 
mass  is  said.  The  great  square  was  full 
of  troops,  all  the  balconies  hung  with 
draperies  and  filled  with  ladies;  by  way 
of  decorations  there  were  immense  baskets 
of  lilac  on  pedestals  placed  about.  All 
the  corps  diplomatique  and  the  ministers 
were  grouped  on  the  long  flight  of  steps 
leading  up  to  the  church.  The  sight  was 
very  fine,  as  the  King  on  horseback,  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  aides-de-camp,  came  rid- 
ing do^^m  the  square,  all  the  bands  strik- 
ing up  the  '  ^Farcia  Reale '  and  the  troops 
presenting  arms.  He  crossed  the  bridge 
slowly  and  stopped  his  horse  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  before  the  church.  Then 
mass  began,  and  I  should  have  liked 
to  look  on  and  enjoy  the  sight,  which 
was  splendid,  despite  of  the  want  of 
sunshine,  for  the  day  was  gray  and  dark, 
but  Mrs.  Erskine,  who  was  with  me, 
was  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  the  Ministere 
des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  where  we  were 
to  see  the  review,  and  I  did  not  like  to 


leave  her.  So  I  quitted  with  regret  the 
beautiful  balcony  hung  with  red  silk, 
which  we  had  all  to  ourselves.  By  the 
time  we  got  to  the  Ministere  it  had  begun 
to  rain,  but  there  was  an  awning  over 
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tlie  balconies,  which  were  all  hung  with 
old  tapestries,  so  that  it  did  not  matter 
much.  The  place  Chateau  is  almost  the 
only  picturesque  bit  in  all  Turin.  There 
is  an  old  building  in  the  middle,  formerly 
a  gateway  of  the  town,  afterwards  the 
palace  of  Madame  Royale,  the  Regent. 
It  is  much  defaced,  but  still  has  towers, 
a  moat  full  of  bright-green  shrubs,  and 
a  general  air  of  antiquity  about  it.  The 
picture-gallery,  where  I  go  and  draw,  is 
there,  and  the  Senate  sits  there.  It 
stands  right  in  the  middle  of  the  square 
with  its  moat  and  bridge,  and  all  round  are 
the  regular  lines  of  handsome  compara- 
tively modern  buildings,  the  King's  Pal- 
ace, various  ministeres,  the  Reggio,  etc., 
with  arcades  below.  The  King  placed 
himself,  with  his  back  to  the  old  Chateau, 
exactly  opposite  to  us,  while  the  troops 
marched  past  before  him.     He  is  not 
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handsome,  but  better-looking  than  his 
portraits.  La  Marmora  was  at  his 
side.  Unfortunately  it  rained  hard 
all  the  time  the  troops  were  passing, 
after  which  came  deputations  of  all  sorts. 
Meantime  the  gentlemen  of  the  corps 
diplomatique  came  dropping  in  from  the 
mass  at  the  Gran  Madre  di  Dio,  some 
gorgeous  with  stars  and  embroidery,  oth- 
ers in  plain  clothes,  having  gone  home 
to  change;  amongst  the  latest  was  C, 
of  course.  M.  de  Castro  looked  very  mag- 
nificent, and  the  Turk  was  so  grand  that 
1  was  quite  proud  of  shaking  hands  with 
him.  Amongst  the  ladies,  Mme.  de 
Stackelberg  shone  preeminent,  tall  and 
handsome,  with  a  kind  of  noble,  imperious 
beauty.  The  Duchesse,  kind  and  good- 
natured  as  usual,  never  makes  much 
show.  Cavour  was  doing  the  honors  very 
amiably  in  a  much-embroidered  coat. 
ITis  round,  good-natured  face  and  spec- 
tacles, as  well  as  his  short,  stout  figure, 
always  seem  to  me  slightly  disappointing. 
It  does  not  answer  somehow  to  one's  idea 


of  a  great  Italian  statesman.  He  always 
makes  me  most  gracious  bows,  however, 
whenever  I  meet  him  in  the  street,  which 
I  do  frequently,  as  we  do  not  live  far 
from  the  Casa  Cavour.  M.  de  Stackel- 
berg was  there;  I  like  him  very  much 
since  a  long  visit  he  paid  to  me. 

Cavour's  niece,  the  Comtesse  AMeri, 
did  the  honors  at  the  ministere.  She 
makes  the  most  wonderful  curtsies  I 
ever  saw,  really  going  down  into  the  floor 
and  coming  up  again  in  a  most  surpris- 
ing manner." 

"May  11. 

"  On  returning  from  Cavour's,  we  had 
some  luncheon  to  strengthen  us  for  the 
races,  which  were  expected  to  last  long 
past  our  dinner-hour.  I  put  on  the  lilac 
muslin  with  the  three  flounces,  which 
we  bought  in  Paris,  and  my  white  China 
crape  shawl.  The  rain  had  ceased  after 
the  review,  and  carriages  were  pouring 
in  from  all  directions  towards  the  Place 
d'Armes,  where  the  races  were  to  be.  We 
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arrived  in  good  time,  got  good  places, 
and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  sight,  when 
the  rain,  which  one  would  think  had 
stopped  on  purpose  to  tempt  people  out, 
began  to  pour  in  torrents.  The  tent 
under  which  we  sat  was  soon  wet  through, 
and  in  some  places  collected  the  water  and 
let  it  fall  in  regular  streams  upon  the 
unfortunates  below.  Alas  for  the  beauti- 
ful new  bonnets,  the  beauteous  spring 
dresses !  Umbrellas  were  put  up  in  all 
directions,  but  they  barely  sufficed  to  pro- 
tect the  bonnets;  the  crinolines  the  ladies 
here  wear  stretched  far  beyond  their 
shelter.  Two  horses  ran  in  the  midst  of 
it  all,  in  the  mud  and  pelting  storm. 
Then  there  was  a  long  interval.  People 
were  looking  for  their  carriages,  most 
of  them  in  vain.  Meanwhile  we  were 
wonderfully  lucky.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
the  rain  did  not  give  over,  C.  went,  with- 
out much  hope,  to  see  if  he  could  find  the 
carriage.  Benz  was  waiting,  had  it  quite 
near,  and  we  drove  off,  to  the  envy  of 


many,  no  doubt.  In  the  evening  we  went 
to  see  the  illuminations,  which  were  very 
pretty  despite  the  rain.  There  were 
things  like  great  plants  with  huge  bell- 
like red  flowers,  managed  partly  in  col- 
ored glass,  partly  in  gas,  which  were 
quite  new  to  me.  If*they  had  all  been 
lighted,  they  must  have  looked  magnifi- 
cent, but  many  were  kept  for  this  eve- 
ning. To-day  the  sun  is  shining  bril- 
liantly, there  are  more  races,  but  too 
early  for  C.  to  take  me,  I  suspect. 
We  illuminated  last  night,  as  we  were 
told  it  was  proper  and  even  prudent,  as 
there  have  been  cases  known  of  win- 
dows being  broken  when  not  lighted  up. 
We  had  fourteen  grease-pots  to  each  bal- 
cony. We  have  such  lovely  flowers — the 
cook,  when  he  goes  early  to  market, 
brings  back  tremendous  bunches  of  lilies- 
of  -  the  -  valley  for  three  or  four  sous. 
The  room  is  almost  too  much  perfumed 
by  them.  Then  we  have  our  window 
full  of  plants." 


From  Zone  to  Zone 

BY  CHARLOTTE  ELIZABETH  WELLS 

UPON"  the  night  a  stillness  creeps: 
The  sleuthlike  mists  all  stealthily 
Close  in  on  wide  untamed  deeps. 
Imprisoning  the  sea. 

Through  vaporous  abysses  gleam 

Mysterious  worlds  that  faint  and  fall: 
The  stars  die  silently,  and  all 

Is  breathless  as  a  dream. 

Then  scaling  heaven  quite  alone 

The  souls  of  m^^n  beatified. 
Triumphant  rise  from  zone  to  zone: 

'Tis  long  since  they  have  died. 

*Tis  long  since  they  have  died:  Ah  me! 

In  their  initiatory  years 
Perchance  they  wandered  wearily: 

The  angels  heard  their  tears. 

But  now  from  heaven  to  heaven  no  cry: 
And  none  may  call  their  passing,  death: 

Yet  while  they  pass — through  all  the  sky 
The  hushed  worlds  hold  their  breath. 
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Bread  Eaten  in  Secret 


BY  ANNE 

JT  is  difficult  for  even  the  most  subtly 
agile  of  moralists  to  append  the  quod 
erat  demonstrandum  to  this  record  of 
the  final  solution  of  Susan  Apthorpe's 
emotional  complexities.  Twist  the  tale 
as  one  will,  there  is  no  point  at  which 
he  can  say :  "  Here  was  the  great  mis- 
take; here  she  had  indubitable  choice. 
Had  she  but  turned  in  this  direction  the 
outcome  would  have  been  utterly  differ- 
ent." Chance,  blind  and  cruel,  played  so 
large  a  role  in  the  shaping  of  events ;  and 
temperament,  as  capricious,  as  uncontrol- 
lable, as  chance,  walked  hand  in  hand 
with  it.  Even  the  mysteries  among  which 
the  little  drama  came  to  its  culmination 
were,  perhaps,  but  Susan's  fancies  grown 
all-victorious. 

Susan  was  twenty-two,  and  a  normal 
young  woman  as  young  women  go,  when 
she  met  Hardaker.  She  was  not  a  beauty, 
but  she  had  charm — laughter,  whimsy, 
wit  of  an  uncertain,  fine,  feminine  flavor, 
imagination.  The  impulsiveness  of  her 
youth  was  tempered  with  something  of 
the  poise  of  a  woman  of  the  world.  Left 
an  orphan,  and  not  an  heiress,  before  the 
end  of  her  first  decade,  she  had  early 
learned  something  of  the  arts  of  con- 
cealment, of  apparent  subserviency,  of 
simulated  self-forgetfulness — arts  whose 
practice  is  necessitated  by  a  shifting 
residence  among  semi-indifferent  rela- 
tives. Her  tact,  however,  never  degenera- 
ted into  hypocrisy ;  she  was,  at  bottom,  too 
aftectionate  not  to  be  willing  to  pay,  in 
helpfulness  and  entertainment,  for  the 
haphazard  care  and  shelter  she  received. 
But  from  the  time  when  the  child  first 
perceived  that  the  world  had  not  been 
constructed  for  her — a  fact  which  or- 
phaned children  recognize  many  years  be- 
fore their  fellows — she  had  made  a  little 
world  of  her  own,  in  which  she  ruled,  a 
kind  and  lovely  young  princess.  She 
emerged  from  it  cheerfully  enough  at 
the  call  of  the  actual,  and  her  guard- 
ians never  had  cause  even  to  describe 


O' HAG  AN 

her  as  "  dreamy,"  so  immediate  was 
her  return. 

Hardaker,  at  the  time  they  met,  was 
in  the  zenith  of  his  social  popularity, 
though  he  had  not  yet  won  complete 
recognition  as  an  artist.  He  was,  per- 
haps, forty;  but  he  had  carried  into  this 
beginning  of  middle  age  all  the  slim, 
strong  grace  of  body  which  had  made 
him  the  most  picturesque  wrestler  of  his 
day  in  college.  His  was  the  classic  regu- 
larity of  feature  which  Susan  lacked. 
Only  his  mouth,  less  full,  with  less  of 
that  sensuous  joyousness  which  we  call 
pagan  than  the  Greek  type,  laid  a  mod- 
ern impress  upon  his  face.  It  was  almost 
thin-lipped,  aristocratic,  its  native  aus- 
terity converted  into  something  which  in 
repose  resembled  cruelty,  as  is  often  the 
way  when  a  man  of  predominant  intel- 
lect is  deliberately  a  pleasure-seeker. 

'No  one  of  the  group  assembled  at  Ce- 
darholm,  the  Willis  Apthorpe  suburban 
place,  expected  Hardaker  to  be  seriously 
interested  in  Susan,  for  whom  the  Willis 
Apthorpes  were  dutifully  providing  that 
season.  When  it  became  evident  that  the 
young  woman  held  his  attention  for  more 
than  the  evening  or  two  for  which  the 
least  fascinating  of  Susan's  sex  might 
hope  to  hold  it,  Mrs.  Willis  conscien- 
tiously did  her  utmost  for  her  husband's 
cousin.  She  recalled  to  the  girl  the  dis- 
crepancy in  their  ages,  warned  her  that 
Hardaker  was  not  of  the  marrying  type, 
and  related  enough  of  the  story  of  his 
successes  with  women  to  indicate  that 
these  were  matters  of  notoriety  rather 
than  of  fair  renown.  Susan  received  the 
information  with  the  right  degree  of 
worldly,  familiar  indifference,  tempered 
with  a  little  youthful  disgust. 

"  I  don't  think  we  need  worry,  Willis," 
said  Mrs.  Willis  that  night.  "  Susan  has 
a  good  deal  of  the  coquette  in  her  make- 
up. I  doubt  if  she'll  ever  be  very  hard 
hit.  And  I  think  I  succeeded  in  making 
her  see  that  he  will  be  a  drab,  uninter- 
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esting  person  of  fifty  when  she  is  in  the 
very  flower  of  her  young  matronhood. 
If  once  you  can  make  a  girl  connect  a 
man  with  gruel  and  porous  plasters,  she's 
safe  enough." 

While  the  astute  Mrs.  Willis  reasoned 
thus,  Susan  lay  in  the  darkness,  her  soft 
mouth  pressed  against  her  forearm  on 
the  pillow.  He  had  kissed  it  when  she 
had  extended  her  hand  for  a  friendly 
good-night.  His  kiss  against  her  cool, 
firm  flesh  was  not  warmer  than  that  of 
her  own  lips  caressing  what  his  touch 
had  made  so  rapturously  dear. 

She  knew,  even  while  she  summoned 
hefore  her  closed  eyes  the  look  which  had 
burned  in  his,  that  her  cousin's  wife  had 
told  her  the  truth  about  Hardaker.  But 
for  the  hour  she  elected  to  forget  it,  to 
live  in  her  own  familiar  kingdom  of 
make-believe.  In  the  morning  she  would 
issue  into  the  real  world  and  conduct 
herself  as  was  seemly.  To-night  she 
would  dream  a  splendid,  thrilling  dream. 

For  once  she  found  it  difiicult  to  sep- 
arate her  two  realms.  Into  her  jealously 
cherished  blindness  of  the  night  the  bit- 
ter truth  would  flash  its  illuminations — 
he  was  a  man  who  only  played  at  love; 
into  the  daytime  clearness  of  her  percep- 
tions some  golden  memory  of  her  dream 
would  drift,  filling  her  laughing  eyes 
with  sudden  warmth  and  tenderness, 
breaking  the  cool  smile  upon  her  lips 
into  the  sigh  of  happy  reverie.  Hardaker, 
not  in  the  secret  of  her  moods,  was  puz- 
zled, piqued,  fascinated,  almost  to  the  un- 
doing of  his  plans.  In  a  month,  half 
their  acquaintances  began  to  wonder  if 
he  was,  by  a  miracle,  in  earnest.  When, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  month,  he  de- 
parted abruptly  for  Europe,  there  were  as 
many  willing  to  award  her  the  palm  for. 
consummate  coquetry  as  to  add  her  name 
to  the  monotonous  list  of  his  victims. 
Only  she  knew  that  he  had  gone  without 
asking  her  to  marry  him,  and  only  he 
knew  that  he  had  gone  lest  he  most  im- 
prudently might.  In  his  creed,  an  artist's 
only  excuse  for  marriage  was  the  increase 
of  his  leisure  or  opportunity  for  work. 

During  her  deliberate  yielding  to  the 
intoxication  of  her  dream,  Susan  had 
nursed  the  delusion  that  she  discounted 
the  pain  of  awakening  by  anticipating 
it.  She  found,  however,  that  the  real 
pangs  were  not  so  easily  evaded.  Wlien 


he  had  gone,  she  longed  for  him  as  in- 
tensely as  if  she  had  expected,  like  the 
village  maiden  of  familiar  tragedy,  to 
keep  him  forever ;  she  missed  his  protesta- 
tions of  love — protestations  made  in  a 
myriad  ways — as  if  she  had  received 
them  with  full  belief.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  her  hand  was  parched  for  the  touch 
of  his,  that  her  eyes  ached  physically  for 
the  sight  of  his. 

In  her  outward  manner  of  life  there 
was  no  change.  She  continued  to  oc- 
cupy herself  in  a  manner  befitting  a 
semidependent  young  woman  of  many 
social  gifts  but  no  remunerative  talents. 
She  fitted  herself  with  graceful  adapta- 
bility into  several  households,  being  in 
turn  the  glittering  lure  or  the  effective 
background  for  her  hostess — here  an  ex- 
cellent listener,  there  a  humorous  talls:er; 
here  a  skilful  maker-over  of  old  garments, 
there  a  sufficiently  grateful  recipient  of 
new  ones.  Once,  in  the  early  period  of 
her  desolation,  she  had  tried  to  make  a 
useful  career  for  herself  and  had  dabbled 
in  philanthropy  after  the  fashion  of  the 
broken-hearted  of  her  sex.  But  Susan's 
genius  was  not  of  the  helping-hand  va- 
riety. She  soon  withdrew  from  pursuits 
alien  to  her  temperament  and  returned 
to  her  own  sphere  as  an  adornment  of 
society  and  a  subjugator  of  man. 

In  the  latter  profession  she  had  the 
wonderful  success  that  attends  a  native 
fitness  for  an  undertaking.  She  liked — 
she  could  not  help  liking — the  task  of 
charming.  Her  inner  conviction  that  she 
herself  was  proof  against  hurt  lent,  per- 
haps, an  added  zest  to  the  sport.  She  ad- 
vanced gayly,  radiantly,  to  the  duel  when 
she  saw  an  opponent  worthy  her  skill; 
the  sword-play,  the  passes,  the  poses,  the 
fire  from  striking  steel,  delighted  her. 
She  felt  that  she  wore  an  invisible  ar- 
mor, and  sometimes  the  knowledge  of  her 
impregnability  made  her  kind  to  her  fel- 
low fencer  and  sometimes  it  filled  her 
with  a  brilliant  recklessness  of  execution. 

But  whether  she  was  making  an  abor- 
tive, pathetic  attempt  to  be  of  use  in  the 
world,  or  whether  she  was  visiting  rela- 
tives in  the  country  or  relatives  in  town, 
or  whether  she  was  perverting  her  ar- 
dor, her  wit,  her  sentiment,  to  the  tinsel 
uses  of  flirtation — whatever  her  outward 
life,  her  outward  activities,  innerly  she 
thought  of  herself  as  James  Ilardaker's 
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creature.  She  acknowledged  it  to  herself 
with  a  sort  of  fierce  pride  in  her  abase- 
ment. She  fostered  the  feeling.  It  made 
for  her  the  secret  life  she  had  always  had 
since  her  childhood. 

The  mere  sight  of  his  name  in  the 
papers  always  stopped  her  heart  for  the 
fraction  of  a  second.  Each  success  of 
his  which  the  paragraphs  recounted — and 
in  these  years  the  steps  of  his  approach 
to  his  preeminent  greatness  were  mag- 
nificent strides  which  all  might  mark — 
started  it  beating  again  with  the  heavy 
stroke  of  pride.  She  admitted  his  weak- 
nesses, his  cruelties,  and  brushed  them 
aside.  Thank  Heaven,  she  said  to  her- 
self, she  had  wasted  her  love  upon  a 
man,  a  great  man,  a  power!  Ealse,  in- 
constant, pleasure-seeking,  was  he?  Ah, 
but  he  was  great!  Some  women  poured 
their  love,  their  life's  devotion,  at  the 
feet  of  poor,  inefficient  creatures  whose 
moral  weakness  was  redeemed  by  no 
strength  of  intellect,  no  beauty  of  artistic 
achievement.  Thank  Heaven,  she  had 
not  been  so  base,  so  senseless,  a  groveller 
as  these! 

So  six  years  had  passed,  and  gradually 
the  savor  of  her  meaningless  triumphs 
was  growing  stale  against  her  palate. 
She  was  tormented  by  a  sudden  doubt  of 
the  nicety  of  her  amusement  of  all  these 
years;  she  consoled  herself  with  the  re- 
flection that  vulgarity  of  manner  was  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  impossible  to  an 
Apthorpe;  but  was  it  possible  to  give  dig- 
nity to  a  pursuit  so  innately  trivial  and 
vulgar  as  flirtation?  Moreover,  she  was 
no  longer  able  to  pass  at  will  into  a 
world  dominated  by  Hardaker.  One  day, 
when  the  trance  eluded  and  defied  her, 
a  quick  fear  made  her  pale — a  fear  that 
she  was  not  essentially  different  from 
the  other  women  of  her  generation — no 
more  fervent  in  loving,  no  more  blindly 
loyal.  It  sickened  her.  She  had  had  her 
vanity  through  the  long  time  of  her  sep- 
aration from  Hardaker,  a  deeper  vanity 
than  the  critics  of  her  flirtations  could 
have  understood.  It  had  been  to  believe 
herself  a  woman  the  intensity  and  con- 
stancy of  whose  love  were  boundless,  a 
woman  capable  of  an  epic  sentiment 
which  only  the  accident  of  time  and  caste 
denied  an  epic  expression. 

The  disdain  for  her  amusements,  the 
doubt  of  the  endurance  of  her  love  for 


Hardaker,  coincided  with  the  ■  appearance 
of  young  Willitson  upon  her  horizon. 
She  saw  him  first  one  afternoon  at  the 
country  club,  a  big,  broad-shouldered, 
boyish  figure.  He  stood  before  the  fire- 
place and  he  was  quoting  some  one  to  the 
effect  that  the  capacity  for  a  great  pas- 
sion is  as  rare  as  the  capacity  to  compose 
a  great  opera.  He  had  had  the  cold  color 
that  an  autumn  walk  brings,  she  remem- 
bered, and  she  had  liked  his  laugh  as  he 
had  overthrown  some  sentimentalist  with 
his  bit  of  philosophy.  She  herself  had 
thrilled  with  the  consciousness  of  her  se- 
cret genius.  She  had  glanced  up  toward 
the  speaker  and  had  felt  the  blood  mount 
girlishly  to  her  face  beneath  the  unex- 
pected searching  of  his  gray  eyes.  It  was 
as  though,  in  an  idle  conversation  con-^ 
cerning  poets,  some  one  had  divined  a  hid- 
den gift  of  song.  And  yet,  it  was  after 
that  talk  that  she  began  to  torment  her- 
self with  the  fear  that  her  great  song  was 
merely  doggerel,  after  all.  She  closed 
her  eyes  and  summoned  Hardaker's  face. 
She  struggled  to  wrest  from  unwilling 
memory  the  blueness  of  his  eyes;  but 
blue  was  a  mere  word  in  her  mind,  not 
a  color,  not  a  living  light,  as  of  old.  She 
recalled  words — thev  left  her  unthrilled. 

V 

She  reminded  herself  of  twilights — sun- 
sets, scenes  set  for  romance,  with  Hard- 
aker close  to  her,  his  hand  touching  hers, 
his  face,  beautiful  and  eager,  bending 
toward  her.  But  the  scenes  vanished 
before  their  message  reached  her  heart. 
She  was  left  in  the  darkness  with  the 
memoi^  of  young  Willitson's  divining 
scrutiny  of  her. 

That  young  Willitson  had  soon  at- 
tached himself  rather  conspicuously  to 
Susan's  train  was  a  matter  commented 
upon  by  her  relatives  with  the  cheerful 
frankness  common  to  families.  Some  of 
them  averred  that  he  was  a  boy,  little 
likely  to  stir  a  real  ardor  in  a  woman  who 
had  so  long  played  with  fire.  Some  said 
that  it  would  be  a  shame  if  she  trifled 
with  him  after  her  custom,  despoiling 
him  of  the  morning  freshness  of  his  emo- 
tions merely  to  feed  an  insatiable  vanity. 
Willis  Apthorpe  expounded  a  more  hope- 
ful theory  to  his  wife. 

"Did  you  ever  notice  Willitson's  jaw?" 
he  asked.  "  That  fresh  color  of  his  blinds 
one  to  the  cut  of  his  face,  rather.  But 
you  look  at  him  the  next  time  you  see 
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him.  If  he  wants  Susan,  he'll  get  her. 
I'll  wager  you  three  to  one  that  in  five 
years  you'll  see  her  and  a  pair  of  young 
ones  driving  meekly  down  to  the  station 
to  meet  him  when  he  comes  out  from  the 
city  in  the  afternoon.  She'll  quote  his 
sayings  and  warm  his  slippers  and  hum- 
bly wait  for  him  to  finish  the  newspaper 
before  interrupting  him — provided  he 
wants  it.    You  mark  my  words." 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  so,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Willis.  "  But  you  know,  dear,  Susan  has 
never  seemed  quite  the  same  to  me  since 
the  Hardaker  aifair." 

"Hardaker?  Nonsense!"  Willis  was 
emphatic  rather  than  argumentative. 

"  But  really—" 

"  But  really,"  interrupted  her  husband 
conclusively,  "  the  whole  trouble  with 
Susan  is  that  she  hasn't  met  men.  Now 
young  Willitson's  a  man  though  he's  only 
a  boy.  He's  going  to  love  like  a  man 
and  win  his  woman  like  a  man,  and 
marry  and  go  out  and  do  a  man's 
work  in  the  world.  He  isn't  going  to  sit 
around  turning  phrases  about  his  emo- 
tions. And  that's  the  kind  of  man  Susan 
needs  and  wants  and  is  waiting  for — 
you'll  see." 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  so,"  his  wife  sighed 
again,  some  presentiment  upon  her  that 
so  sane  and  fair  a  destiny  was  not  for 
her  cousin,  despite  that  cousin's  compel- 
ling and  appealing  charm. 

Meantime  young  Willitson  made  it  evi- 
dent to  all  observers  that  he  held  Susan 
in  extravagant  admiration.  He  laughed 
at  her  witticisms,  watched  her  changeful 
face  by  the  evening  together,  condoned 
her  ignorance  of  practical  affairs — Willit- 
son himself  was  rather  phenomenal  in  ob- 
jective knowledge, — humored  her  caprices 
after  the  indulgent  manner  of  the  strong, 
not  the  ingratiating  manner  of  the  weak. 

"  He's  too  nice  to  be  spoiled,"  Susan 
told  herself  as  she  did  up  her  hair  one 
evening,  after  she  had  been  off  for  a 
splendid,  swinging,  stinging  walk  with 
him  through  the  wind  and  the  driving 
mist.  She  was  trying  to  explain  to  her- 
self why  she  had  held  her  hand  from 
flirtation  with  him.  Her  face  looked 
back  at  her  out  of  the  mirror,  glowing, 
smiling,  young-eyed — such  a  face  as  she 
had  not  seen  there  for  years.  "  Much 
too  nice,"  she  said  again,  more  emphat- 
ically, "  and  very,  very  much  too  young." 


Too  young!  She  sighed.  Had  she  of- 
fered up  her  youth  on  the  altar  of  an 
unreality?  How  old  was  the  boy — two, 
three  years  younger  than  she  was?  He 
might  as  well  be  a  decade  younger,  she 
felt;  he  might  as  well  be  in  the  nursery! 
Ten  years  and  she  would  be  faded,  with- 
ered,  burned  out,  not  to  be  thrilled  even 
by  the  thought  of  the  great,  secret  ro- 
mance of  her  youth;  ten  years  and  he, 
the  boy,  would  still  be  in  the  vigor  and 
glory  of  life.  A  chill  went  creeping  up 
to  her  heart.  Out  of  the  mirror,  which 
had  so  often  framed  her  memory  of 
Hardaker's  face,  Willitson's  eyes  seemed 
to  look  forth  at  her,  laughing,  command- 
ing her  to  put  away  recollections  and  an- 
ticipations, commanding  her  to —  ' 

"  It  couldn't  be,  it  couldn't  be,"  she 
told  herself  vehemently.  "  If  that  other 
was  not  real  and  eternal,  then  nothing 
can  be  real  and  eternal  on  God's  earth — 
or  I  am  not  the  kind  that  may  feel  real 
things.  I  will  not  be  that  other  kind. 
I  will  keep  my  love,  I  will  keep  it." 

She  walked  down-stairs  to  find  young 
Willitson  in  his  favorite  attitude  before 
the  hall  fire.  He  was  talking  politics 
with  Willis,  but  he  broke  off  to  watch 
her  as  she  came  down.  She  passed  him 
coldly,  listened  with  a  careful  indiffer- 
ence as  he  explained  how  Mrs.  Apthorpe, 
meeting  him  at  the  gate,  had  been  so  jolly 
as  to  ask  him  to  come  back  to  dinner 
just  as  he  was. 

"  Very  nice,  I'm  sure,"  said  Susan, 
rudely.  He  looked  surprised,  and  almost 
hurt  for  half  a  second.  The  ruddy  color 
faded  a  little  from  his  face,  and  sud- 
denly the  firmness  of  his  jaw  became 
his  most  prominent  facial  characteristic. 
His  gray  eyes  studied  her.  Then  with  a 
slight  gesture  of  accepting  her  manner, 
he  sauntered  across  the  drawing-room  to 
Mrs.  Apthorpe.  Susan  felt  chidden  and 
ashamed.  Like  a  child  who  is  conscious 
of  having  misbehaved,  she  exerted  herself 
at  dinner  to  efface  the  impression  of  her 
wilfulness.  But  Willitson  did  not  lose  the 
air  of  a  man  who  merely  defers  explana- 
tion and  punishment  to  a  fitting  season. 

When  he  was  about  to  leave  the  house, 
it  came. 

"  You  promised  to  go  with  me  to  see 
those  pictures  of  Lwein's,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Susan,  docilely.  "  Is 
his  exhibition  on  yet?" 
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It  opens  to-morrow.  Can  you  go 
then?" 

Susan  smiled  and  said  that  she  could, 
without  even  the  pretence  of  consulting 
a  mental  engagement-book. 

"  Won't  you  come  in  early  and  go  to 
luncheon  with  me?" 

"  That  will  be  delightful,"  said  Susan. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  you'll  think  so  after- 
wards," he  announced.  "  Very  well,  then. 
I'll  meet  the  train  that  gets  in  a  few 
minutes  before  one — the  twelve-seven, 
isn't  it  ?" 

Susan's  "  yes  "  was  unsteady.  She  was 
not  going  to  be  able  to  dominate  the 
situation,  to  keep  this  downright  person 
from  downright  utterance  and  demand 
— that  she  felt.  But  was  she  going  to 
be  able  even  to  control  herself,  to  hold 
fast  to  her  dream  before  the  vigorous^ 
splendid  sunshine  he  would  let  into  her 
heart  ?  The  premonition  of  vanquish- 
ment  shook  her. 

It  was  not  a  joy  to  her  to  find  herself 
again  on  the  verge  of  love.  It  discredited 
her  past,  it  mocked  her,  it  disgraced  her 
in  her  own  eyes.  A  good  wife  could 
scarcely  feel  more  shame  at  the  stirring 
of  a  vagrant  emotion  than  Susan  at  the 
approach  of  a  fresh  passion  in  herself. 
Her  long  infatuation  for  Hardaker  was, 
in  her  mind,  redeemed  from  folly,  en- 
nobled, set  among  heroic  sentiments,  by 
its  endurance,  its  subsistence  upon  pure 
imagination.  That  had  been  the  badge 
of  its  sincerity,  had  marked  it  no  spuri- 
ous metal.  That  another  emotion  should 
have  power  to  crowd  it  from  her  heart 
debased  it  and  derided  her. 

She  was  not  a  religious  woman,  but  that 
night  she  found  herself  upon  her  knees, 
her  arms  flung  across  her  bed,  her  face 
hidden.  She  formulated  no  prayer,  but 
all  her  being  besought  that  her  heart 
might  be  faithful  to  its  fruitless  dream. 

As  though  in  answer  to  her,  her  broken 
sleep  held  dreams  of  Hardaker,  smiling, 
tender,  triumphant.  She  awoke,  strength- 
ened against  the  boy.  To  be  sure,  she 
counted  the  hours  until  they  were  to 
meet,  b\it  she  told  herself  that  her  im- 
patience was  the  burning  desire  to  say 
what  must  be  said,  to  end  the  situation, 
to  strangle  the  new  feeling  that  strug- 
gled for  life  in  her  heart,  while  it  was 
still  quiescent. 

The  train  loitered  and  lagged.  She 


grew  almost  feverish.  She  trembled,  and 
hated  herself  that  she  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  an  old  recollection  of 
Hardaker  or  the  memory  of  Willitson's 
good-night  that  thrilled  her.  She  was 
suddenly  afraid  to  meet  the  boy's  eyes 
again.  Wliy  had  she  said  that  she  would 
come,  would  see  him? 

And  here  the  malignant  fairy  that  had 
not  been  invited  to  Susan's  christening 
took  part  in  her  destiny,  or  some  power 
as  wantonly  cruel.  To  quiet  her  nerves, 
she  leaned  over  and  took  from  an  empty 
chair  opposite  hers  a  morning  paper 
flung  there  by  some  one  leaving  the  train. 
Her  eyes  idly  roamed  up  and  down  the 
columns.  She  was  unconscious  of  a  word, 
until  there  stood  out  clearly,  as  though 
in  some  raised  and  cui'ious  type  for  the 
blind,  a  paragraph  cabled  from  Elorence. 
"  American  Sculptor  Marries  Heiress," 
it  read.  The  day  before,  in  the  Italian 
city,  James  Hardaker  had  taken  to  wife 
the  only  daughter  of  an  ex-ambassador 
whose  chief  fitness  for  his  office  had  been 
the  possession  of  a  fortune  larger  than 
those  of  the  monarchs  to  whose  courts 
he  had  been  accredited. 

Jealousy,  that  outlives  love  and  simu- 
lates passion,  that  stirs  the  slight  embers 
of  a  trivial  emotion  to  a  sudden  final 
burst  of  flame,  sprang  up  in  Susan. 
Often  as  she  had  prepared  herself  for  the 
announcement  of  Hardaker's  marriage, 
the  reality  found  her  totally  unready.  It 
was  as  though  some  new  substance  had 
been  thrown  among  the  inchoate  uncer- 
tainties of  her  heart  and  had  crystallized 
them.  She  burned  with  misery  and 
jealousy.  Therefore  she  loved  Hardaker. 
Therefore  she  had  no  feeling  at  all  for 
Willitson.  So,  if  she  had  been  capable 
of  defining  herself,  she  would  have  de- 
scribed her  emotions. 

As  she  met  Willitson  in  the  station,  the 
unnatural,  hard  brilliance  of  her  eyes,  so 
unlike  their  customary  liquid  radiance, 
the  harsh  red  line  of  her  mouth,  the  furi- 
ous rose  that  burned  upon  her  creamy 
skin — all  these  gave  him  a  minute's  un- 
easiness. But  he  refused  to  listen  to 
their  warning;  he  had  determined  that 
day  to  settle  for  all  time  the  question  of 
his  relation  to  Susan.  Last  night  he  had 
been  deliriously  sure  that  the  settlement 
would  be  what  he  desired.  To-day  he 
would  not  let  the  doubt  born  of  her 
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strange,  abrupt  manner,  lier  tense,  ex- 
cited face,  deter  him. 

They  were  not  far  advanced  at  the  pre- 
tence of  luncheon  when  he  spoke. 

"  You  know  what  I  want  to  say  to  you. 
don't  you?" 

The  thought  of  hurting  him  was  not 
distasteful  to  Susan  in  the  mood  in 
which  she  was,  though  usually  she  was 
all  exquisite,  illogical,  feminine  tender- 
ness for  the  pain  that  she  could  see. 

"  I  suppose  I  do,"  she  answered  curtly. 
He  studied  her  with  an  air  of  grave  sur- 
prise for  a  moment. 

"  Your  manner  when  you  came  down 
to  dinner  last  night,"  he  began,  "  was  so 
unlike  your  manner  when  you  came  home 
from  our  walk,  and  your  manner  at  din- 
ner so  unlike  either,  that  I  was  puzzled. 
I  am  not  a  subtle  person  like  some  of 
your  friends."  He  half  smiled.  "  I  don't 
care  for  riddles.  I  don't  want  to  waste 
time  wondering  where  I  stand  with 
you,  and  guessing  what  you  mean  by 
this  gesture  and  what  by  that  snaile,  and 
whether  I  have  offended  you  or  not.  I 
want  to  know — to  know — how  you  feel 
about  me." 

She  was  regarding  him  with  hard  eyes 
and  a  satiric  pressure  of  the  lips.  His 
gaze  did  not  falter  beneath  the  irony  of 
her  glance. 

"  Of  course,"  he  went  on,  "  this  is  not 
a  fitting  time  or  place  for  this  conversa- 
tion. But  you  see  you  never  treated  me 
capriciously  or  coquettishly  until  last 
night,  and  my  one  idea  was  to  have  the 
thing  cleared  up  at  the  earliest  possible 
second.  Susan — I'm  pretty  madly  in  love 
with  you.  I  want  your  love,  I  want  you, 
more  than  I  have  ever  wanted  anything 
in  the  world.    Have  I  any  chance  at  all?" 

He  bent  forward  slightly,  his  face  pale, 
his  eyes  shining  with  suspense.  The 
waiter,  hovering  near  with  a  chafing-dish 
upon  a  tray,  discerningly  withdrew  a 
few  feet. 

It  seemed  to  Susan  that  it  would  re- 
lieve the  intolerable,  throbbing  agony  of 
her  own  pain  if  she  could  wound  as  deep- 
ly. Still  satiric  and  hard,  she  looked 
at  him. 

"  You  have  not  the  least  chance  in  the 
world,"  she  replied,  with  a  soft,  concise 
brutality.  He  drew  a  sharp  breath,  set- 
tled back  in  his  chair  and  nodded  toward 
the  bearer  of  the  chafing-dish.  That 


functionary,  regulating  an  alcohol  flame, 
removing  a  cover,  disclosing  the  bubbling 
contents  of  the  pan  as  though  he  revealed 
the  riches  of  a  jewel-case,  making  passes 
across  the  table  with  plate  and  fork, 
mercifully  hid  the  two  from  each  other 
for  a  few  seconds.  When  he  had  once 
more  withdrawn,  Susan  stole  a  half- 
frightened  glance  at  Willitson.  Her  cru- 
elty had  spent  itself,  after  the  feminine 
fashion,  in  one  blow. 

"  I — I  am  very  sorry,"  she  whispered. 
You  are  not  at  all  to  blame,"  he 
told  her  courteously.  "  You  must  not 
reproach  yourself  in  the  least."  The 
formality  of  his  manner  was  not  to 
her  liking. 

"  You  do  not  understand,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  understand  quite  clear- 
ly all  that  concerns  me. — Shall  we  have 
a  French  dressing  with  the  alligator- 
pears  or  a — " 

"  I  don't  care  what  we  have  with  our 
pears  or  whether  we  have  pears,  or  any- 
thing," cried  Susan,  tempestuous,  despite 
the  softness  of  her  voice.  "  You  are 
angry.  You  think  I  did  this  for — my 
vanity's  sake.  Oh  yes,  you  do !" — as 
he  made  a  slight  gesture  of  dissent. 
"  You  despise  me  for  a  coquette.  Every 
one  does — " 

"  I  love  you,"  he  interrupted  her.  "  I 
wanted  you  for  my  wife.  If  you  had 
cared  for  me  you  would  not  have  co- 
quetted any  more.  But  you  have  said 
you  don't,  and,  if  you'll  forgive  my  selfish 
concern  for  my  own  feelings,  it's  damna- 
bly painful  for  me  to  talk  about  it  just 
now.  You  know  I  told  you  I  wasn't  an 
amateur  psychologist." 

But  Susan  did  not  want  to  drop  the 
subject.  The  relentless  egotism  of  grief, 
the  passion  for  speech,  for  outpouring  of 
soul,  were  upon  her. 

"  You  are  angry  with  me,"  she  per- 
sisted. "  Ah,  don't  be.  Pity  me.  Can't 
you  see  I'm  wretched  ?  Can't  you  see  I'm 
tortured,  crucified?  Don't  I  know  all 
about  love  and  pain?" 

Her  voice  broke  in  self-pity.  Willit- 
son leaned  forward,  forgetting  himself. 

"You  poor  girl,  you  poor  child!" 

"  Don't  be  too  sorry  for  me,"  she  said 
in  her  turn.  "  I  ought  to  be  used  to  it. 
It's  six — it's  nearly  seven  years  now." 

"  Is  he  blind  or  an  ass  ?" 

"  He's  married." 
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In  tlie  silence  that  fell  upon  them  the 
waiter  removed  plates,  brought  cups. 
Willitson  looked  long  and  searchingly  at 
her.  The  innocent  melancholy  of  her  ex- 
pression— a  sort  of  confession  of  igno- 
rance— banished  whatever  ugly  thought 
had  sprung  to  life  at  her  last  words. 
Resolution  gathered  in  his  eyes. 

"  Listen,"  he  said.  His  hand  fell  upon 
hers,  nervously  tearing  at  a  leaf  upon 
the  table.  "  Listen.  You're  awfully 
young,  after  all.  You're  romantic — silly, 
dear  heart,  like  a  sixteen-year-old  about  a 
matinee  hero.  No,  you  mustn't  be  angry 
with  me  yet.  You  must  listen.  You've 
been  fostering  something  unreal,  playing, 
pretending.  Let  me  teach  you  the  truth. 
Give  me  a  chance.  Why,  hang  it  all, 
I'm  not  a  fool.  You  could  care  for  me 
— I've  seen  it.  Dear  love,  your  eyes — 
either  you've  deliberately  let  them  lie  to 
me  or  you  have  cared — a  little.  Only 
last  night — " 

But  the  message  from  Florence  had 
blotted  out  last  night  for  Susan. 

"  I  may  have  thought  at  one  time  that 
I  could  forget  him  and  care  for  you," 
she  said.  "  But  I  do  not  wish  to.  I  did 
not  wish  to.  Real  or  unreal,  it's  all  there 
is  in  the  world  for  me.  I'd  rather  re- 
member his  hand-clasp  than — than  feel 
your  kiss,"  she  cried  recklessly.  "  The 
memory  of  him,  once  in  a  year,  is  dearer 
company  for  me  than  you,  all  of  you, 
love  and  sympathy  and  talk  and  laugh, 
every  day.  I'd  rather  be  the  woman  who 
loves  him  hopelessly,  never  seeing  him, 
forgotten  by  him,  than  the  best-loved 
wife  in  all  the  world." 

"  That  is  all  romantic  nonsense,  Su- 
san," replied  Willitson.  "  To  cherish  pas- 
sionately what  can  have  no  fruition  is 
morbid,  hysterical,  false.  I'll  make  you 
see  that  some  day." 

"  Romantic,  morbid,  hysterical,  what- 
ever it  is,  it  is  my  life,"  she  asseverated. 

"  But  it  shall  not  be  your  life,  Susan. 
Listen  to  me.  You  shall  love  me  yet.  I  will 
make  it  the  one  object  of  existence  to 
make  you  forget  this — this  moonshine. 
And  I'll  succeed." 

"  You  never  will.  I  shall  not  see  you, 
hear  from  you,  hold  any  communication 
with  you,  if  you  will  not  respect  my  feel- 
ing.   Oh,  you  do  not  realize  it." 

"  I  realize  it  better  than  you  do.  I  am 
a  man.     And  I  mean  to  win  you.  I 


wouldn't  fight  you,  dearest,  if  I  had  any 
real  rival,  any  man  who  could  offer  you 
love  and  happiness.  But  as  it  is — ^you'll 
see.  Oh,  you  sha'n't  be  able  to  evade  me." 
He  laughed.  "  If  you  refuse  to  see  me 
I'll  haunt  you  with  my  astral  body;  I'll 
impress  myself  upon  the  light  and  you'll 
never  see  any  one  else  but  me!  If  you 
won't  hear  me  I'll  make  the  winds  my 
messengers.  I'm  talking  like  a  drunken 
fool,  am  I  not?  But  it  only  means  that 
I'm  not  going  to  give  you  up  to  an  illu- 
sion— ^that  I'm  never  going  to  give  you 
up.  Do  you  hear  me,  Susan — ^I'm  go- 
ing to  win  you,  for  your  happiness  and 
my  own!" 

The  boyish  rhapsody  and  daring  re- 
stored Susan  somewhat  to  herself.  She 
smiled  faintly. 

.  "  Ah,"  she  said,  "  you  are  very  young." 

"  So  I  have  all  the  more  years  to  per- 
suade you  to  be  happy  and  all  the  more 
years  to  love  you  in,"  he  answered,  smil- 
ing a  little  also. 

They  went  out  into  the  gusty  bright- 
ness of  the  March  day.  The  violence  of 
Susan's  mood  had  passed,  but  it  had  left 
her  tired. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,"  she  said,  "  we'll 
skip  the  pictures.  I'm — I'm  tired.  I'll 
go  home  at  once." 

"  But  I  do  mind — most  dreadfully." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  must  go  home.  Get 
me  a  cab,  if  you  will,  and  send  me  to 
the  station.  I — I  think  I'm  too  old 
for  scenes." 

"  I  want  you  to  forget  the  scene,"  he 
rejoined  earnestly.  "  I  want  you  to  come 
and  see  pictures  with  me  in  just  a  com- 
monplace, every-day  fashion.  And  I 
won't  even  tell  you " — his  eyes  were 
mirthful  and  daring — "  how  we'll  go  jog- 
trotting  to  picture  shows  together  all 
our  life!" 

She  frowned  and  shook  her  head  in 
quick  impatience.  "  Let  me  go  with  you 
to  the  station,  at  any  rate,"  he  begged. 

"  No.    I  want  to  be  alone." 

"  Ah,  but  remember  how  I'm  not  going 
to  let  you  escape  me  in  that  way,"  he 
laughed.    "At  least  to-night  I  may — " 

"  No,  no,  not  to-night,"  she  cried  nerv- 
ously, forestalling  his  request. 

"  But  I  may  call  you  up  on  the  tele- 
phone and  learn  that  you  have  recovered 
from  the — scene?"  He  could  not  have 
explained  his  own  buoyancy;  but  hope — 
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certainty — flooded  his  heart  as  he  looked 
at  her.  The  conquering  mood  of  the 
night  before  was  again  upon  him.  He 
shut  the  carriage  door  upon  her,  and  be- 
fore he  turned  to  give  directions  to  the 
driver,  he  leaned  in  through  its  low- 
ered window. 

"  Remember,"  he  whispered,  "  I  am  go- 
ing to  win  out.  And  you  will  be  as  glad 
as  I." 

Before  anything  more  articulate  than 
a  blush  could  answer  his  confident  pre- 
diction, the  carriage  began  to  move,  and 
she  looked  out  to  see  him  standing,  bare- 
headed, young,  triumphant,  in  the  bright 
light.  And  that  vision  of  him  remained 
with  her  all  the  afternoon,  contending 
with  the  older  one  and — though  she 
would  not  yet  admit  it — overthrowing  it. 

Late  in  the  day  she  found  herself  in 
the  library  on  the  second  floor  of  her 
cousin's  house.  The  windows  command- 
ed a  sweep  of  the  high,  sloping  lawn,  the 
bare  trees,  the  broad  road  outside  the 
grounds,  and  the  ice-cluttered  river  be- 
yond. Susan  told  herself  that  she  was 
there  to  see  the  brief  crimson  fires  die 
down  behind  the  farther  shore.  But  she 
knew  in  her  heart  that  it  was  to  watch 
for  a  swinging  figure  that  sometimes 
strode  up  from  the  station  in  the  twi- 
light. Willitson  had  for  home,  besides 
his  club  in  town,  his  sister's  house  be- 
yond the  Willis  Apthorpe  place.  He 
would  go  there  to-night,  Susan  argued; 
or  could  he  have  meant  to  telephone  from 
the  city  ?  Ah,  there  he  came  through  the 
enfolding  dusk  !  No,  it  was  Willis,  turning 
in  at  his  own  drive.  How  ridiculous  a 
blunder — to  mistake  Willis's  middle-aged 
strength  of  outline  for  the  swinging, 
youthful  leanness  of  the  boy!  Then  she 
remembered  his  boast — ^his  promise — his 
threat — that  she  should  come  to  see  him 
in  every  vision  her  eyes  beheld.  She 
laughed  in  a  flurry  of  shame  and  glad- 
ness that  already  his  words  began  to 
be  true. 

Nervously,  expectantly,  she  occupied 
herself  after  dinner.  She  paced  the 
rooms  aimlessly,  she  played  snatches  of 
melody.  She  had  been  hurt,  she  had  fed 
her  heart  upon  folly,  she  had  nourished 
herself  upon  mists — and  now,  what  balm, 
what  tenderness,  were  to  be  hers!  She 
looked  at  her  cousins.  There  had  been 
no  guests,  the  younger  children  were 
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asleep  in  the  nursery,  the  older  ones  busy 
in  the  schoolroom  with  their  books. 
Willis  read  in  middle-aged  comfort  and 
Caroline  pricked  at  a  piece  of  fine  linen 
with  a  needle.  It  was  very  sweet. 
Warmth  and  peace  and  the  security  of 
wedded  love — how  beautiful  and  blessed 
they  were !  Her  fingers  made  a  sudden 
discord  at  the  piano. — Did  she  mean, 
then,  without  a  further  struggle,  to  yield 
to  the  domination  of  this  new  love,  to 
yield  to  this  new  lover  ? 

The  telephone  on  Willis's  desk  in  the 
library  rang  sharply.  She  turned,  half 
starting  to  her  feet.  But  Willis  moved 
toward  the  instrument.  She  waited,  un- 
sure, trembling,  to  be  summoned  to  it. 
Their  talk  would  be,  of  course,  non- 
committal, but — 

"  My  God !  what  are  you  saying,  Baird  ? 
It  can't  be  true."  That  was  what  Willis 
was  shouting  in  a  high,  hoarse  voice. 
Lena  Baird  was  Arthur  Willitson's  sis- 
ter. From  head  to  foot  Susan  was  in- 
stantly cold,  stiff,  tense. 

"  Yes,  yes.  Of  course.  I'll  come  at 
once." 

Caroline  had  stopped  her  embroidery 
and  was  staring  at  her  husband,  aghast 
at  the  horror  and  hurry  of  his  tones. 
Susan  was  still  sitting,  perfectly  motion- 
less, at  the  piano. 

"  God !  this  is  awful,"  shuddered  Wil- 
lis, stumbling  up  from  the  desk  and 
crossing  the  room.  "  There's  been  an 
explosion.  Baird  has  heard  that  young 
Willitson — the  hospital  telephoned.  It 
seems  Arthur  had  some  memoranda  with 
Baird's  address — " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Willis !"  Caroline 
was  strident  with  fear  and  impatience. 
'-'Tell  it  straight.    What  is  it?" 

"  Young  Willitson's  dead — killed  in  an 
explosion  on  Duane  Street  this  afternoon. 
The  hospital  authorities  have  telephoned 
to  Baird.  He  wants  me  to  go  in  town 
with  him.  Identification — " 

Then  he  became  aware  of  Susan,  tall 
and  ghastly  white,  by  his  side. 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  single  word  of  it," 
she  said  woodenly,  and,  with  that  expres- 
sion of  unbelief  upon  her  lips,  fell  for- 
ward into  Willis's  arms  in  a  dead  faint. 

The  steep  slope  to  the  river  was  gar- 
landed with  the  pale  green  and  rosy  white 
of  the  later   spring-time   when  Susan 
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looked  forth  again  at  evenfall.  She  was 
stretched  in  a  long  chair,  a  rug  across 
her  knees,  her  hands  folded  weakly  in  her 
lap.  Eor  weeks  she  had  been  lying  in 
bed — not  sick  with  tangible  disease,  not 
suffering  keen  pangs,  but  inert,  indiffer- 
ent, deadened  to  feeling. 

Einally  the  spell  broke.  The  doctor 
said  that  Miss  Apthorpe  had  happily  es- 
caped with  a  brief  attack  of  nervous 
prostration,  and  that  now,  with  due  care, 
with  a  cautious  avoidance  of  excitements, 
with  gentle  stimulations  of  interest,  with 
electricity  and  massage  and  tonics,  her 
vigorous  constitution  would  finally  reas- 
sert itself.  Then  he  went  away  and  wrote  a 
convincing  paper  upon  the  i)enalties  ex- 
acted by  nature  from  society  women  for 
gambling  and  automobile  racing. 

And  Susan  lay  at  the  library  window, 
looking  idly  down  the  billowy,  blossom- 
ing slope  to  the  broad  road,  where  now 
and  then  the  flash  of  varnish  or  the 
gleam  of  metal  proclaimed  the  passing  of 
equipages.  Eaintly  she  enjoyed  the  ten- 
der colors  of  the  hillside.  She  still  dwelt 
in  the  nebulous  region  where  pain  and 
joy  are  no  more  real  than  those  are  real 
men  and  women  who  pass  and  repass  in 
a  mirror  at  the  end  of  a  great  hall. 

The  west  grew  softly,  celestially  bright 
with  pink  and  primrose  and  lilac.  The 
carriages  rolled  closer.  Dark  figures  of 
pedestrians  strode  by  the  low  wall  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  The  frequent  trains  were 
bringing  the  men  home  from  the  city. 

Along  the  road  came  some  one  swing- 
ingly.  He  seemed  straight  and  tall  and 
lithe.  Something  caught  roughly  at  Su- 
san's heart.  A  hand  snatched  at  the  veil 
which  had  enwrapped  her.  She  leaned 
forward,  her  lips  parted,  her  eyes  starry, 
her  whole  face  transfigured.  The  man 
paused  at  the  gate,  turned  in,  resolved 
himself  to  Willis's  stalwart  proportions. 
She  gave  a  great  cry  and  threw  herself 
backward  in  her  chair.  There  was  no 
longer  any  shield  of  misty  forgetfulness 
between  her  and  the  agony  of  realization. 

So  she  came  quite  back  to  life  and  its 
cruelty  of  loneliness.  She  never  even 
said  to  herself  that  she  had  loved  Arthur 
Willitson,  and  that  in  the  loss  of  him,  the 
loss  of  life  with  him,  she  had  tasted  what 
was  for  her  the  supreme  bitterness.  She 
was  done  with  telling  herself  what  her 
emotions    were,    done    with  cherishing 


them,  with  defying  them,  with  all  forms 
of  playing  with  them. 

Yet,  unsought  by  her — beyond,  indeed, 
any  human  power  of  seeking — the  vision- 
ary life  she  had  always  maintained  began 
to  reassert  itself.  Dreams  such  as  she 
had  tried  to  compel  in  the  old  days  came 
to  her  now  unbidden.  At  first  it  was  only 
in  the  twilights,  under  the  shadow  •  of  a 
tree  or  under  the  flickering  of  a  street 
lamp,  that  some  familiar  trick  of  shoul- 
der or  of  stride^  some  turn  of  the  neck 
or  free  motion  of  the  arm,  would  make 
her  heart  stand  still  for  the  space  of  a 
quivering  eyelash  and  then  bound  madly 
on.  By  and  by  the  hallucination,  that 
was  no  hallucination,  grew  more  f re- . 
quent.  Arthur  was  dead,  dead  in  the 
great  glory  of  life,  dead — ah,  the  misery 
of  it! — because  she  had  not  granted 
such  a  little,  trivial  wish  one  sunny, 
blustery  day — she  knew  it.  That  knowl- 
edge was  the  core  of  existence  to  her. 
Yet,  constantly,  men  walked  with  his 
tread,  bent  their  heads  as  he  had  done, 
sprang,  ran — simulated  all  his  vigorous, 
supple  motions.  !N"ever  the  man  close  be- 
side her,  never  the  one  who  brushed  her 
skirts  on  the  sidewalk,  but  always  the 
one  just  turning  the  far  corner,  just 
alighting  from  the  next  carriage,  the 
next  car,  just  closing  the  door  of  his 
house  behind  him.  And  her  eyes,  charged 
with  lasting  sorrow,  came  at  last  to  be 
always  longingly  fixed  on  the  distances. 

ISTor  was  that  all.  The  first  time  she 
had  answered  the  telephone  after  her  re- 
covery from  her  illness — repressing  a 
shudder  as  she  lifted  the  receiver  from 
the  hook — that  day  the  "  hello  "  which 
had  greeted  her  had  been  familiar,  buoy- 
ant, young — the  very  tones  that  had 
prophesied  to  her  joy  and  the  fulfilment 
of  destiny.  Her  answer  had  been  a  whis- 
per. And  then  a  commonplace  voice  had 
pronounced  a  commonplace  message  and 
her  fluttering  heart  had  dropped,  a  piece 
of  lead  in  her  breast. 

The  next  time  she  had  been  called  to 
the  telephone,  she  went  with  tremulous 
expectancy.  If  only  she  might  have  her 
half -second  of  delusion  that  was  no  de- 
lusion! She  gave  the  signal  in  a  low, 
eager  voice,  and  her  blood,  for  an  instant 
still  in  her  veins,  leaped  at  the  answer. 
Again  the  "  hello  "  was  Willitson's  own — 
ringing,  assured,  alive,  alive,  alive!  And 
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though  the  next  word  shattered  into  a 
thousand  bits  the  sought-for  joy,  never- 
theless, for  one  immeasurable  heart-beat, 
Arthur's  very  tones  had  broken  against 
her  ears. 

So  it  went  on.  He  appeared  to  her 
— no  glimmering  wraith  at  twilight,  no 
chilling  presence  in  the  pearlj'-  grayness 
of  the  dawn,  but  in  the  half -glimpsed 
grace  and  strength  of  other  men,  in  half- 
heard  calls  from  the  distance,  in  a  pass- 
ing laugh,  in  a  boatman's  voice  upon  the 
water  at  sunset.  None  knew  of  her  obses- 
sion. None  guessed  what  her  far-gazing 
eyes  sought  or  for  what  she  listened, 
with  an  ethereal  light  of  hope  upon  her 
face.  They  said  that  she  seemed  like  a 
woman  living  in  a  dream,  but  they  did 
not  guess  how  truly  they  spoke. 

The  days  had  slid  into  weeks  and  the 
weeks  into  months,  until  a  year  was  near- 
ly past.  Willis  and  Caroline,  coming 
home  across  the  snowy  lawn  from  some 
neighborly  gathering  one  night,  were 
talking  of  their  cousin  with  that  deeper, 
more  protective  tenderness  they  had  felt 
for  her  since  her  retirement  from  the 
world.  They  were  asking  themselves  how 
she  might  be  again  brought  to  the  life  of 
every  day;  they  were  talking  of  the  won- 
der of  her  smile,  asking  themselves  what 
hope  shone  through  her  transparent  beau- 
ty like  a  light  through  a  fragile  lamp. 

They  unlocked  the  door  and  stepped 
into  the  soft  warmth  and  luxury  of  the 
hall.  The  tall  clock  by  the  stairway 
chimed  some  late  hour.  Then  the  tele- 
phone-bell in  the  library  rang  loudly,  de- 
mandingly.  They  heard  the  gentle  trail- 
ing of  Susan's  dress  to  the  desk.  Then 
they  caught  each  other's  hands  in  quick, 
instinctive  affright. 

For  the  trembling  melody  of  her  greet- 
ing had  been  followed  by  a  full-throated 
cry  of  rapture.  "  Arthur,  Arthur !"  she 
called;  and  then:  "Yes,  yes.  I  know; 
I'll  come." 

As  swiftly  as  a  moonbeam  glides  into 
a  room  she  had  come  into  the  hall,  in 
front  of  her  cousins.  She  did  not  speak 
to  them ;  her  shining  eyes  took  no  note  of 
them.  She  unfastened  the  door  so  si- 
lently, so  swiftly,  that  she  seemed  rather 
to  pass  through  it  than  to  unlock  it. 

"  See  who  was  calling  up — ask  Central. 
I'll    follow    Susan,"    whispered  Willis, 


bounding  to  the  door.  He  was  out  upon 
the  broad,  stone  steps  in  an  instant,  but 
already  the  slight  figure  before  him  was 
speeding  half-way  down  the  white  lawn. 
He  ran,  he  called,  but  she  made  no  sign 
of  having  heard.  On  she  sped,  suddenly 
flinging  her  arms  wide  in  a  gesture  of 
most  loving  welcome,  of  most  glad  sur- 
render, as  she  neared  the  wall. 

He  came  rushing  back,  alone,  white- 
faced,  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  must  have  help,"  he  said.  "  She — 
she  fell — or — fainted — at  the  wall.  I — 
It's  over,  dearest.  Who  was  it  tele- 
phoned ?" 

"  Central  said,"  whispered  Caroline, 
her  grieved,  horrified  eyes  upon  her  hus- 
band's, her  voice  unvarying — "  Central 
says  that  our  house  had  not  been  called 
this  evening?" 

"  But,"  protested  Willis,  while  the  serv- 
ants began  to  gather  in  response  to  his 
ring, — "  but  we  heard." 

Yes,"  whispered  Caroline ;  "  I  told 
Central  so.  She  said  that  she  could  not 
understand — that  she  had  not  rung  us  up 
at  all." 

They  looked  at  each  other,  wide-eyed, 
stupefied,  their  lips  parted,  their  breath 
coming  in  brief  gulps.  Then  Willis 
turned  from  his  wife  and"  gave  his  com- 
mands to  the  servants.  The  little  group 
moved  down  the  white  lawn  to  where  the 
snow  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  was  dark- 
ened by  a  long,  inert  figure. 

There  was  a  sleigh  jingling  ironically 
along  the  road  beyond  the  wall.  At  sight 
of  those  bent  over  the  relaxed  form  on 
the  ground,  and  of  the  lanterns  incon- 
gruously yellow  in  the  white  night,  at 
sound  of  a  hysterical  maid  weeping  and 
of  tense  orders  given,  the  vehicle  drew  to 
a  standstill.  A  man  leaped  from  the 
back  seat. 

"  This  is  the  Apthorpe  place,  is  it  not  ?" 
he  began.  Willis  turned  dully  toward 
the  intruder,  and  the  man  spoke  again. 
"  It  is,  of  course — Apthorpe,  don't  you 
remember  me  ?  Hardaker  ?  Is  there 
some  trouble?" 

He  stepped  nearer  the  burden  that 
the  men  had  lifted,  and  looked  on  Su- 
san's face. 

"  My  God !"  he  said  very  quietly.  And 
then :  "  I've  been  thinking  of  her  all  the 
evening.  We've  been  at  the  club  with — 
What  does  it  all  mean,  Apthorpe?" 
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The  Movements  of  Tendrils 

BY  HOWARD  J.  SHANNON 


THERE  are  two  classes  of  plants 
whicli  are  incited  by  man's  presence 
to  describe  certain  definite  move- 
ments. One  class,  the  sensitive-plants, 
retract  their  leaflets  as  we  approach 
them  as  if  they  resented  any  attempt  at 
closer  intimacy,  while  the  other  class, 
comprising  all  those  vines  which  develop 
climbing  organs  called  tendrils,  will  reach 
out  toward  us  if  we  place  our  hands  in 
contact  with  them,  and  will  even  use  a 
finger  as  a  support  to  climb  upon.  We 
know  that  these  tendrils  will  wind  just 
as  readily  about  a  twig  or  a  grass  stem, 
but  as  one  feels  these  sensitive  strands 
multiply  their  encircling  coils  about  one's 
fingers,  there  almost  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished between  us  and  the  vegetable  world 
a  more  intimate  relationship  than  has 
ever  existed  before. 

Tendrils  are  indeed  capable  of  exhibit- 
ing faculties  and  going  through  evolu- 
tions more  wonderful  perhaps  than  many 
of  us  realize.  It  is  only  after  we  have 
seen  them  at  work,  testing  with  their  sen- 
sitive tips  the  objects  they  come  in  con- 
tact with,  apparently  considering  their 
suitability  as  a  support  and  then  accept- 


ing or  rejecting  them,  as  the  case  may 
be — it  is  only  then  that  we  realize  how 
justly  they  have  been  called  the  "  brains 
of  plant  life." 

The  thoroughness  with  which  these 
wandering  tips  explore  their  surround- 
ings is  illustrated  by  an  instance  I  ob- 
served in  a  grape-vine  tendril.  A  cherry 
branch,  whose  leaves  had  been  variously 
punctured  and  scalloped  by  insects,  hung 
near  the  tendril,  and  a  particular  leaf 
had  just  one  small  hole  in  its  blade,  not 
over  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. So  careful  had  been  the  explora- 
tion of  the  leaf's  surface  that  this  one 
small  hole  had  been  discovered  by  the 
tendril,  which  had  thrust  itself  nearly 
three  inches  through  the  opening. 

The  rapidity  of  motion  is  also  sur- 
prising, particularly  if  the  tip  is  stroked 
a  few  times  to  arouse  its  latent  powers. 
A  tendril  of  the  star-cucumber  so  treated 
began  to  curl  about  my  fingers  in  ten  sec- 
onds, and  in  one  minute  a  complete  revo- 
lution had  been  made.  This  is  much 
more  rapid  than  its  movements  un- 
hastened  by  friction,  for  a  pencil  so  hung 
as  to  come  lightly  in  contact  with  such 


Fig  I. — A  pencil  is  brouj^ht  in  contact  with  a  jjumpkin-vine  tendril  to  discover  how  an  object  is  grasped  and 
the  rapidity  of  movement.  The  larger  figures  give  the  order  of  the  pictures,  and  the  small  figures  inc.icate  the 
hour  and  minute  at  which  each  sketch  was  made.  They  show  that  the  tendril  required  just  one  hour  to  complete 
the  double  grasp  which  is  illustrated  in  figure  7 
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a  tendril  was  not  encircled  until  nine  min- 
utes had  elapsed.  These  star-cucumber 
tendrils  are  exquisitely  sensitive,  and 
so  responsive  to  the  softest  contact  that 
they  may  be  seen  grasping  single  strands 
of  spiders'  web  which  had  happened  to 
brush  against  them  and  so  aroused  them 
to  action. 

As  a  test  of  the  manner  and  rate  of  mo- 
tion of  a  iDumpkin-vine  tendril,  a  pencil 
was  hung  against  it,  near  the  extremity 
(Fig.  1).  Hardly  had  the  sensitive  sur- 
face felt  the  contact  before  a  response 
was  visible  in  the  free  extremity,  which 
swung  slowly  round  in  a  wide  loop,  while 
the  tip  gradually  curled  inward  to  com- 
plete the  circle,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  The 
tip  continued  to  swing  round,  passed  be- 
neath and  close  to  the  main  shaft  of  the 
tendril  where  it  touched  the  pencil,  and 
by  its  still  steadily  advancing  movement 
succeeded  in  tightening  the  now  fin- 
ished coil.  This  stage  took  twenty- 
three  minutes  to  develop,  as  shown  in 
figure  3,  and  then  the  free  extremity  with 
its  short  remaining  piece  of  tendril  es- 
sayed the  making  of  another  coil.  I  pre- 
pared to  watch  the  process  intently,  but 
after  a  moment  or  two  it  became  evident 
that  the  coiling  motion  had  entirely 
ceased.  In  thinking  it  over  afterwards, 
I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  tendril 
had  become  aware  as  soon  as  I  that  not 
enough  winding  length  remained  to  com- 
plete the  second  coil,  and  consequently  its 
need  had  been  made  known  to  the  vine; 
or,  at  least,  that  as  a  result  of  the  stimu- 
lus exerted  on  the  tendril  by  the  pencil 
the  vine  was  prompted  to  share  in  its 
movement,  for  I  now  saw  that  the 
vine  had  been  gradually  leaning  for- 
ward toward  the  pencil  (figure  4;  com- 
pare the  inclination  of  the  end  of  the 
vine  with  figure  1).  The  tendril  ex- 
erted no  pull,  for  the  pencil  hung 
plumb  all  the  while;  it  was,  in  appear- 
ance, a  volimtary  inclination  of  the 
vine's  extremity.  This,  of  course,  pro- 
duced a  slack  in  the  tendril,  and  this 
slack  was  taken  up  by  the  coil  already 
formed,  as  it  worked  itself  slowly  forward 
about  the  pencil's  circumference  and  so 
added  this  new  winding  material  to  the 
free  extremity.  The  tip  now  moved  for- 
ward again,  hugging  the  pencil,  and  by  a 
slight  upward  inclination  succeeded  in 
laying  its  flattened  body  snugly  and  firmly 


against  the  coil  already  formed  (figure  6). 
Once  again,  however,  before  this  second 
coil  was  completed  the  material  became 
exhausted,  winding  motion  ceased  as  be- 
fore, the  vine  inclined  itself  still  farther. 


Development  of  the  coiled  spire  in  a  bur -cucumber 
tendril.  The  figures  indicate  the  hour  and  minute  at 
each  stage  of  the  coiling  process. 

and  the  length  so  given  was  taken  up  by 
the  slowly  revolving  coils  until  the  tip 
was  free  to  move  forward  and  complete 
the  grasp  it  had  originally  designed.  The 
finislied  work  is  illustrated  in  figure  7,  and 
shows  that  just  one  hour  had  elapsed 
since  the  pencil  and  tendril  were  brought 
in  contact. 

This  rate  of  movement  was  slow  as 
compared  with  the  formation  of  similar 
coils  by  the  bur,  or  star,  cucumber, 
the  wild  vine  which  trails  its  grace- 
ful leaves  so  plentifully  over  fences 
and  refuse-heaps  throughout  the  sum- 
mer.   The  tendrils  of  this  vine  will  com- 
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plete  a  double  revolution  about  a  slen-    Certain  cases  have  been  noted  where  there 
der  support  like  a  twig  or  grass  stem    were  several  series  of  these  alternating 
in  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes.    Erom    spirals  on  one  tendril,  but  usually  there 
these  tendrils  the  series  of  sketches  were    is  merely  a  half-and-half  arrangement, 
made  which  show  how  the  spiral  coil  of       In  the  first  sketch  we  see  the  tendril 

tightly  grasping  a  grass 
stem  and  contorting  itself  so 
as  to  make  a  sort  of  reversed 
loop  near  the  point  of  attach- 
ment; then  at  a  place  marked 
X  a  broad  bent  portion  de- 
velops and  swings  slowly  and 
gradually  downward.  This 
bent  portion,  which  we  might 
liken  to  the  crank-handle  on 
the  middle  of  a  shaft,  con- 
tinues to  swing  downward, 
then  back  and  upward,  as  at 
over  toward  us  and  down- 
ward again,  completing  one 
revolution.  As  it  does  this 
the  tendril  is  coiled  on  either 
side — in  one  direction  on  this 
side  and  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection on  the  other.  The 
sketches  trace  the  continued 
cranklike  motion  of  the  bent 
portion  X  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  the  spirals  on 
either  side ;  until,  in  two 
hours'  time,  the  tendril  ap- 
pears as  at  fj,  already  taking 
on  the  appearance  of  the 
characteristic  coiled  spire. 
Of  course,  as  the  spiral  de- 
velops and  the  coils  tighten,, 
this  cranklike  portion  will  ap- 
pear as  the  little  straight  sec- 
tion which  always  appears  be- 
tween the  two  series  of  coils. 

By  such  remarkable  means 
do  the  vines  embower  the  tall 
trees  with  their  draperies  and 
hang  their  clustered  fruits- 
from  lofty  branches.  They 
have  been  lifted  there  by 
the  tendril  is  formed,  that  watch-spring-  slow  advances.  Eirst,  there  is  the  almost 
like  conformation  which  is  begun  only  intelligent  inspection  by  the  soft  wan- 
after  the  grasp  upon  the  support  has  be- 
come secure.  When  a  tendril  sometimes 
coils  itself  without  grasping  a  support, 
the  coil  is  all  in  one  direction;  but  when- 
ever the  tendril  has  grasped  an  object  the 
true  spiral  is  formed  and  has  this  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity:  it  turns  in  one  di- 
rection for  half  its  length  and  in  the 
other  direction  for  the  remaining  half. 


Tendrils  of  the  Bur-Cucumber  (Sicyos  angulatus) 


dering  tips  and  the  slow  grasp  of  the 
proved  support;  then,  the  careful  and 
orderly  duplication  of  the  additional  coils 
about  it  to  make  the  hold  secure ;  and  last, 
that  wonderful  spiral  contraction,  twisted 
in  this  way  and  in  that,  by  which  the 
vine  is  drawn  upward  step  by  step,  nearer 
and  nearer  the  lofty  station  toward  which 
it  is  destined  by  nature  to  aspire. 


From  the  Veranda 


BY  GRACE  ELLERY  C MANNING 


IX  the  one  anxious  glance  Mrs.  Van 
Eyck  gave  her,  she  decided  that  her 
niece  by  marriage  had  never  looked 
better,  borne  herself  better  or  been  better 
gowned.  There  was  indeed  something 
that  elicited  her  admiration  as  well  as  her 
surprise  in  the  tranquillity  with  which 
Dorothea  paced  onward  before  a  hotel 
veranda  which  had  become  one  eye,  even 
though  her  advance  was  made  between  a 
double  shield  composed  of  a  husband  on 
one  side  and  a  golden-haired  cherub  of 
three  years  on  the  other. 

"  Clever,"  breathed  Harding  Barrett, 
to  bring  the  kid  along;  that's  her  in- 
nings anyhovr." 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  did  not  answer;  she 
was  regarding  with  a  suppressed  hostility 
the  rows  of  chairs  on  the  veranda. 

"  All  occupied — at  this  hour ;  I  call  it 
indecent she  observed  in  undertone  to 
Barrett.  ^'  Every  soul  in  the  place  is 
simply  waiting  to  see  them." 

"  Well,  we're  Avaiting  ourselves,  aren't 
we?"  Barrett  replied  with  a  glint  of 
humor. 

"  I  intend  Dorothea  shall  feel  she  has 
at  least  one  friend  in  the  field." 

"  Two,  please,"  amended  Barrett.  "  And 
I  shall  back  Dorothea  to  win;  Lance  is 
not  a  fool  either." 

"You  can  never  predict  when  any 
man  will  become  one,"  returned  ]\Irs.  Van 
Eyck.  "  His  folly  was  something  co- 
lossal before." 

"  Ah, — that  was  before — Dorothea." 

"  Dorothea,"  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  respond- 
ed warmly,  "  is  quite  perfect,"  adding 
instantly,  "  Poor  child !" 

Barrett  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  H-m, — I  have  never  thought  Doro- 
thea quite  so  simple  as  you  do." 

"  AYell,  at  any  rate,  she  is  simple  com- 
pared with  Joanna  Warner;  there's  noth- 
ing simple  about  Jie7%  unless  Europe  has 
changed  her." 

"  It  would  take  more  than  Europe 
to  change  Joanna  Warner;  except,  of 


course,  now  she's  a  celebrity,  then  she 
wasn't." 

"  She  is  not  the  only  one,"  said  Mrs. 
Van  Eyck  with  slight  emphasis,  and  her 
glance  returned,  as  if  by  suggestion,  to 
the  chairs. 

That  her  nephew's  private  aifairs 
should  be  matter  of  public  interest  was, 
in  fact,  a  part  of  the  penalty  attaching 
to  that  greatness  which  she  least  of  all 
would  have  been  willing  to  have  him 
miss;  yet  as  his  kinswoman  and  as  mere 
woman  she  bore  a  grudge  against  its  in- 
struments. Had  Lancelot  Van  Eyck 
been  a  less  distinguished  figure  (his  aunt 
did  not  add,  even  mentally,  "  or  Joanna 
Warner"),  interest  in  what  Lancelot's 
wife  would  do  under  fire  must  have  been 
greatly  abridged. 

Apparently  Dorothea  intended  to  do 
nothing  at  all,  unless  it  was  casually  to 
exhibit  a  charming  family  group,  and 
this  was  nothing  more  than  she  had  done 
consistently  for  four  years  past,  wher- 
ever she  happened  to  be.  Thanks  to 
their  business  association  (for  Dorothea 
ranked  as  one  of  her  husband's  best  "  in- 
terior decorators"),  Lancelot  and  she 
were  seldom  separated.  Lancelot  averred 
that  she  had  the  finest  color-sense  of  her 
day,  a  statement  his  aunt  always  received 
with  the  indulgence  due  to  its  source. 

But  even  she  admitted  that  Dorothea's 
gowns  were  poems. 

"  She  looks  a  little  pale." 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  raised  a  gold-mounted 
lorgnette  and  turned  it  with  quiet  direc- 
tion upon  the  neighboring  chair  from 
which  the  remark  had  its  origin. 

"  She,  at  least,  is  not  pale,"  was  her 
satisfied  comment  to  Barrett,  as  she 
dropped  the  instrument  of  torture,  its 
work  accomplished,  and  resumed  her  gaze 
after  the  receding  trio.  It  was  in  time 
to  overtake  them  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, precisely  that  in  which  a  woman's 
figure,  tall,  and  trailing  black  lace  behind 
it,  stepped  from  the  hotel  entrance  di- 
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rectly  across  their  path.  The  veranda 
rustled  audibly.  It  recognized  the  re- 
turned diva — Joanna  Warner. 

And  the  veranda  —  Mrs.  Van  Eyck 
suddenly  become  a  helpless  component 
part  of  it — could  witness  Lancelot's  em- 
presse  forward  start,  his  eager  grasp  of 
the  diva's  hand,  and  his  presentation  of 
her  to  his  wife.  There  followed  the  sub- 
tle sliding  together  of  feminine  palms, 
the  beam  of  cordiality,  the  rippling  smile, 
the  murmured  word,  which  make  up  fem- 
inine greeting  anywhere, — and  the  hands 
fell  apart.  The  veranda  sat  back  and 
breathed  again. 

"  Well  played,"  commented  Barrett, 
very  low.    "What  did  I  say?" 

"Bon  sang  ne  pent  mentir"  Mrs.  Van 
Eyck  raised  her  chin  an  inch  higher.  "  I 
never  doubted  Dorothea's  cou7'agej — nor 
her  tact." 

"  Eor  that  matter, — the  other  didn't  do 
so  badly,"  suggested  Barrett  impartially. 
"Wliile  as  for  Lance — ^" 

"  Oh,  what  does  it  matter  about  him!" 
exclaimed  his  aunt,  and  Barrett  pulled  his 
mustache  over  a  purely  masculine  smile. 

His  companion  was  leaning  slightly 
forward  in  the  intensity  of  her  expecta- 
tion, as  she  appraised  the  advancing 
group.  Lancelot  had  taken  the  little  chap 
in  his  arms,  and  the  ladies  were  convers- 
ing together.    Their  manner  was  cordial. 

"  But  not  too  cordial,"  observed  Mrs. 
Van  Eyck,  with  the  critical  discrimina- 
tion of  the  connoisseur.  "  They  are  not 
overdoing  it,  thank  goodness !" 

"  They  play  a  great  game,"  Barrett  ad- 
mitted approvingly. 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  rose,  with  a  long 
breath. 

"  It's  all  very  well,"  she  murmured  to 
Barrett,  with  a  glance  of  temporary  tri- 
umph down  the  chairs.  "  But  the  ques- 
tion is — can  she  keep  it  up?"  She  left 
Barrett  impaled  upon  the  thorn  of  that 
vague  doubt,  even  though  he  loyally  sent 
after  her  retreating  figure  the  assurance: 

"  She  can." 

It  was  twelve  hours  before  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  that  assurance 
good;  it  came  then  as,  on  his  way  from 
and  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's  way  towards  the 
breakfast-room,  he  stooped  to  pick  up 
her  handkerchief, 

"Well — she  is  keeping  it  up;  they  are 
going  out  to  drive  together." 


Mrs.  Van  Eyck  raised  two  eyebrows 
of  surprise ;  Barrett  surveyed  her  with  ill- 
disguised  triumph. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  Dorothea 
had  it  in  her!"  She  added  reflectively, 
"  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  ap- 
pear to  avoid  her." 

"Avoid  her? — she  is  pursuing  her,"  re- 
marked Barrett  with  open  enjoynient  a 
few  hours  later,  as  they  encountered  on 
the  porch.  "  Ever  since  they  came  from 
driving  they  have  been  walking  together, 
and  she  has  had  Miss  Warner's  seat 
changed  to  their  table." 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  frowned. 

"  She  protests  too  much, — the  invaria- 
ble fault  of  simplicity." 

"Simplicity!"  echoed  Barrett. 

"  Simplicity  and  courage,"  said  Mrs. 
Van  Eyck  firmly.  "  Well, — so  long  as 
he  doesn't  wallv  with  her!"  She  added 
darkly,  as  she  left  Barrett,  "  That  will 
be  the  next  thing." 

"  The  next  thing,"  observed  Barrett 
plaintively,  as  he  dropped  into  the  va- 
cant chair  beside  her,  in  the  antedinner 
hour,  and  under  cover  this  time  of  a 
dropped  magazine,  "has  happened;  he  is 
walking  with  her." 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  rose  so  abruptly  that 
the  recovered  magazine  skipped;  she 
walked  the  entire  breadth  of  the  veranda 
in  her  annoyance. 

"  It  is  the  same  old  story,"  she  said 
icily,  accepting  without  a  word  of  thanks 
the  magazine  which  Barrett,  who  had  pa- 
tiently followed,  offered  her.  "  There  are 
never  any  variations."  She  fixed  Bar- 
rett with  an  eye  which  accused  his  par- 
ticipation as  man  or  observer  indiffer- 
ently, and,  as  the  first,  he  rose  to  an 
instinctive  defensive. 

"  Well, — she  has  brought  it  on  her- 
self." 

"  In  trying  to  stave  it  off, — poor  child !" 
Mrs.  Van  Eyck  added  irrelevantly,  "  It 
only  remains  now  for  her  to  sing." 

She  stopped  abruptly,  aware  of  the  ad- 
vancing pair,  so  mutually  absorbed  that 
they  passed  without  apparent  conscious- 
ness of  the  groups  which  drew  aside  only 
to  gaze  after.  It  was  not  every  day  that 
the  hotel  had  two  celebrities  to  gaze  at. 

"  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,  walk  on !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Van  Eyck,  with  a  groan 
of  exasperation.  "  Don't  let  us  seem  to 
be  noticing." 
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Her  eyes,  however,  met  Barrett's  in 
frank  and  unguarded  dismay  over  Doro- 
thea's vacant  place  at  table,  later.  Lance- 
lot and  Miss  Warner  were  there,  keep- 
ing- up  a  low  -  toned  conversation  of 
what  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  felt  to  he  an  in- 
decent animation. 

She  should  have  come  down, — even 
if  she  had  to  crawl T  she  said  to  Barrett, 
in  an  indignant  aside. 

"  I  would  have  staked  anything  she 
vwiildr  Barrett  returned,  crestfallen. 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  leaned  over  and  ad- 
dressed her  nephew  pointedly. 

"  Is  Dorothea  ill  ?" 

"  She  has  a  headache,"  answered  Lance- 
lot, with  the  brief  start  of  a  person 
aroused.  "  She  went  too  far  with  Miss 
Warner  this  morning." 

"  I  can  believe  that/^  said  Mrs.  Van 
Eyck,  in  another  aside.  Aloud  she  asked, 
"  Shall  I  go  up  and  sit  with  her?" 

Lancelot,  fathoms  deep  already  in  his 
conversation,  looked  up  as  if  only  half 
comprehending  his  aunt's  suggestion; 
what  he  saw  in  her  eyes  furnished  an  im- 
mediate explanation,  and  a  sparkle  came 
into  his  own. 

"  On  no  account ;  Dorothea  prefers  to 
be  alone.  Besides,"  he  threw  in  the  heart- 
ening information,  "  she's  coming  down 
presently — to  hear  Miss  Warner  sing." 

Barrett  felt  a  distinct  emotion  of  pity 
for  Mrs.  Van  Eyck,  as  she  silently  pushed 
back  her  chair.  It  was  lost  only  in  the 
stronger  solution  of  the  same  feeling  in- 
spired in  him,  as  they  came  out  on  the 
veranda,  by  the  sight  of  Dorothea,  in 
evening  dress,  leaning  languidly  against 
the  railing,  with  bright  eyes  and  red 
cheeks.  "  Unnaturally  red,"  whispered 
one  lady  behind  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's  back, 
not  knowing  it  was  furnished  with  ears. 

"  My  dear  Dorothea,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Van  Eyck  instantly,  aloud  and  cheer- 
fully, "  how  well  you  are  looking, — in 
spite  of  that  wretched  headache!" 

"  It  is  only  a  wretched  headache,"  re- 
plied Dorothea.  "  Yes,  it  aches  still  a 
little,  thank  you,"  with  a  rueful  smile  at 
Barrett,  who  was  internally  saying  things 
more  forcible  than  suited  to  publication. 
"  But  I  couldn't  miss  the  chance  of  hear- 
ing Miss  Warner  sing.  You  are  not  go- 
ing to  disappoint  me,  are  you?"  She 
turned  prettily  to  Joanna,  who  had  come 
up  with  Lancelot. 
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Joanna  Warner  looked  down  at  her 
a  moment. 

"  'Not  if  I  can  help  it."  She  cast  a 
second  look  at  the  assembled  throng  hov- 
ering on  the  line  of  retreat  and  approach. 
"  Don't  let  me  disturb  anybody, — or  drive 
anybody  away,"  she  said  with  an  enig- 
matical smile,  as  she  put  a  hand  through 
Dorothea's  arm  and  led  her  away. 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  and  Barrett  found 
themselves  borne  on  a  wave  of  movement 
towards  the  long  room  where  Joanna 
Warner  was  already  seated  before  the 
grand  piano,  with  Dorothea  beside  her 
and  Lancelot  leaning  on  his  wife's  chair. 

"  What  shall  I  sing  ?"  they  heard  Miss 
Warner  ask  lightly,  running  her  hands 
over  the  keyboard  and  glancing  non- 
chalantly about  her,  with  the  large  com- 
posure born  of  facing  audiences. 

"Anything!" — they  also  caught  Doro- 
thea's reply,  and  her  swift  upward  glance 
at  her  husband.  "  "What  does  she  like 
to  sing? — yoii,  know." 

But  the  rest  was  lost  in  the  rus- 
tling of  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's  hurriedly  un- 
furled fan. 

"A  false  note!"  she  murmured  to  Bar- 
rett behind  it ;  "  but  there ! — ^the  child 
is  magnificent !" 

So,  Barrett  found  himself  admitting, 
with  his  inconvenient  masculine  tendency 
towards  fairness,  was  Joanna.  She  sat 
at  the  piano  like  a  conscious  queen. 
Glancing  from  her  to  Dorothea's  white 
quietness,  he  fiercely  begrudged  the  artist 
her  triumph, — but  that  was  before  she 
began  to  sing.  Whoever  else  might  be 
guilty  of  false  notes,  Joanna  Warner 
made  none.  It  was  a  great  voice  to 
which  they  listened — so  great  that  Bar- 
rett presently  forgot  to  watch  for  the 
fine  byplay  of  drama,  in  his  own  emotion, 
— he  forgot  to  notice  Lancelot — ^he  even 
forgot  Dorothea.  It  was  a  great  voice 
manipulated  by  a  great  artist,  and  she 
dealt  out  to  them  greatly  such  a  pro- 
gramme as  her  managers  frequently  plead- 
ed for  in  vain.  It  left  behind  it  a  si- 
lence which  every  one  tacitly  waited  for 
some  one  else  to  break. 

It  was  Dorothea  who  broke  it;  with  no 
effort  to  conceal  her  emotion,  she  went 
forward  and  took  Miss  Warner's  hand. 

"  There  are  some  things,"  she  said  sim- 
ply, "  for  which  there  are  no  thanks." 

Miss  Warner,  her  eyes  dilated  with  the 
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curious  autointoxication  of  tlie  artist, 
looked  vaguely  back  at  Dorothea  for  a 
moment,  then  her  expression  changed. 
She  smiled,  rose  quickly,  including  in 
bow  the  applauding  room,  and  putting 
her  arm  through  Dorothea's  this  time, 
walked  through  the  open  casement  to  the 
moonlighted  corridor  beyond. 

In  the  general  rising  and  rustling  and 
relaxing  of  tension  which  followed,  Mrs. 
Van  Eyck's  complex  emotions  found  ex- 
pression in  a  simple  phrase: 

"  My  poor  Dorothea !" 

"  Why  ^  poor  '  V  asked  Barrett.  "  Hon- 
ors are  fully  easy,  I  think."  He  added 
irrepressibly,  "  But  —  do  you  call  that 
simple  ?" 

"  I  call  it  simply  heroic,^'  answered 
Mrs.  Van  Eyck  with  final  and  tragic 
decision. 

Outside,  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  ve- 
randa, Dorothea  was  sitting  comfortably 
on  the  railing,  her  back  against  a  post 
and  her  eyes  with  what  her  husband  call- 
ed their  near  -  sighted  look  "  hunting 
among  the  purple  spaces  of  the  stars. 


"  Isn't  she  splendid — beautiful — excit- 
ing!" Dorothea  was  exclaiming.  Eirst 
the  plans — and  then  the  voice — no  won- 
der my  head  aches !  '  Jasper  first,  the 
second  sapphire,  next  chalcedony;  the 
rest  in  order,  last — an  amethyst !' — We'll 
make  it  that  and  more!" 

"  As  for  the  plans,"  Lancelot  respond- 
ed, "  it's  only  Joanna's  old  dream  come 
true;  she  used  to  plan  that  music-palace 
when  she  was  a  struggling  student  and 
I  an  impossibly  impecunious  architect." 

"  What  good  times  you  must  have 
had !"  said  Dorothea.  "  And  that  makes 
me  think,"  she  added  absently,  still  with 
that  far  near-sighted  gaze, — did  you 
tell  me — or  did  Aunt  Emmeline — or  did 
I  only  dream  there  was  some  romance 
between  you  once?  There  ought  to 
have  been,  if  there  wasn't; — ^why  do 
you  laugh?" 

Eor  Lancelot  had  thrown  back  his  head 
in  a  silent  laugh  of  intense  enjoyment. 

"  You  may  call  it  that,"  he  said.  He 
looked  at  her  with  delight. 

"  Oh,  poor  Aunt  Emmeline !"  he  mur- 
mured. 


Invocation 

BY  MARY  VICARIO 

O ANGEL,  Night!    Come  close!    My  weary  form 
With  your  star-beauteous  draperies  enfold! 
Lay  firmly  on  my  hot,  day-wrinkled  brow 
Your  palms,  compassionate  and  cold. 

Untwine  the  discontented,  tangled  thoughts; 

Show  to  my  eyes  the  steady,  blinding  light 
Of  the  All-Spirit!    Teach  my  tired  heart 

To  rest  in  Love's  unchanging  might! 

Help  me  to  find  the  calm  that  buries  self 
And  frees  the  soul  to  regions  pure  and  high; 

Teach  me  the  inner  loveliness  of  life 
And  how  sublime  it  is  to  die! 

Warn  me, — while  waiting  on  that  sacred  hour 
Eor  which  I  breathe, — to  live  so  that  my  best 

Alone  survives!    But  now, — just  now — dear  Night, 
Give  me  your  kiss  of  Rest! 


The  Unfomivable 


BY  MARIE 

SHE  pronounced  the  name  of  the 
station  in  so  low  a  voice  that  the 
ticket-seller  demanded  her  errand 
in  the  elaborately  honeyed  tones  that  his 
neighbor  in  the  adjoining  window  called 
his  "  God-give-me-patience  voice."  It 
was  reserved  for  ladies  of  undoubted 
sensibility  travelling  alone,  and  it  was, 
artistically  speaking,  a  distinct  triumph. 
In  the  mean  time  the  comet  of  humanity 
wriggling  impatiently  in  her  wake  glared 
its  opinion  at  the  object  of  the  delay. 
The  railroad  station  presented  its  ac- 
customed early  -  morning  panorama  of 
frantic  activity.  It  all  seemed  so  strange 
to  her,  though  she  had  taken  this  iden- 
tical journey  so  many  times  before  that 
she  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
reasonably  familiar  with  the  simple 
routine  of  travel  involved  in  these  bi- 
monthly pilgrimages.  Yet  when  she 
found  herself  in  the  train,  in  possession 
of  her  ticket,  correct  change,  and  slowly 
returning  faculties,  she  never  failed  of 
a  naive  commendation  of  herself  as  an 
expert  traveller. 

There  was  about  her  a  pleasing  quality 
of  belated  youth  that  had  in  its  very  un- 
expectedness something  of  the  charm  of 
a  wild  rose  blooming  bravely  under  a 
hedge  in  late  autumn.  The  eyes  were 
those  of  a  woman  who  had  looked  at  the 
world  through  the  windows  of  her  home, 
— the  trustfulness  of  a  child  was  in  them. 
There  was  an  air  of  furtive  holiday- 
making  about  this  journey,  manifest  in 
the  searching  glance  at  fellow  passengers 
and  her  timid  satisfaction  that  they  were 
all  strangers  to  her.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  errand  was  pleasant,  in 
spite  of  the  fear  of  fellow  travellers  and 
her  hesitation  in  giving  to  the  ticket- 
seller  the  name  of  the  town  where  the  big 
prison  was  situated — hesitation  lest  any 
portion  of  that  comet  wriggling  in  her 
wake  should  recognize  and  speak  to  her 
pityingly.  She  could  scarcely  bring  her- 
self to  pronounce  the  hateful  name  of 
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the  place,  but  she  had  not  flinched  at 
names  more  dreadful  than  this  at  the 
trial,  as  she  sat  beside  him  during  the 
weeks  of  interminable  legal  processes — 
sat  beside  him  and  held  his  hand. 

She  remembered,  in  the  nightmare  of 
that  first  day  in  court,  while  the  lawyers 
wrangled  over  the  admission  of  a  jury, 
and  the  crowd  gaped,  and  the  reporters 
stared  and  scribbled  and  stared  and 
scribbled  again,  and  the  "  artists  "  sketch- 
ed their  every  change  of  position, — she 
remembered,  through  the  anguish  of  that 
seemingly  evil  dream,  something  he  had 
said  to  her  during  the  first  days  of 
their  engagement. 

"  Janet,"  he  said,  "  you'd  have  a  good 
hand  to  hold  if  the  ship  went  down." 
And  the  ship  had  gone  down,  and  hers 
had  been  a  good  hand  to  hold,  though 
when  he  had  said  it,  it  seemed  but  the 
extravagant  talk  of  lovers.  Their  ship 
had  seemed  as  steady  as  the  ship  of  state. 
Richard  Austin  was  the  third  in  descent 
from  the  founder  of  the  great  banking 
firm,  and  she  had  been  the  prettiest  girl 
of  the  season,  with  a  dowry  worthy  of 
a  daughter  of  the  house  whose  name  she 
bore, — yet,  in  spite  of  these  things  the 
ship  had  gone  down,  and  she  had  held 
his  hand  when  the  breakers  had  closed 
over  them.  The  real  nature  of  the  trial 
she  had  never  understood.  Such  por- 
tions of  it  as  she  had  been  able  to  grasp, 
beyond  the  frightful  pantomime  of  cu- 
rious staring  faces  and  vulgar  indignities, 
had  seemed  a  species  of  persecution: 
people  had  lost  money  in  stocks,  and  her 
husband  had  been  made  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  it. 

It  had  come  to  an  end  at  last,  the 
great  legal  battle  that  had  involved  other 
names  as  distinguished  as  her  husband's, 
and  he  had  received  a  sentence  of  ten 
years  in  the  penitentiary,  and  she  had 
left  the  court-room  the  wife  of  a  convict, 
a  woman  no  longer  young,  and  with  her 
way  to  make  in  the  world.    There  had 
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not  been  a  dollar  left  of  either  her  own 
or  her  husband's  money,  and  yet  Janet 
had  not  been  wholly  cast  down.  The 
blind  unreasoning  quality  of  her  love 
could,  even  in  this  crisis,  grasp  some- 
thing of  consolation.  With  a  desperate 
faith  in  him  hugged  to  her  heart,  was  it 
not  a  thousand  times  better  than  if  he 
had  died  an  honored  citizen,  with  columns 
of  obituary  notices  and  a  bishop  and 
two  clergymen  to  bury  him?  They  had 
ruined  his  life,  they  had  broken  his 
heart,  they  had  heaped  calumny  upon 
him,  but  he  was  still  hers  to  love — it 
was  a  thousand  times  better  than  it 
might  have  been. 

The  calamity  had  become  even  a 
medium  of  impassiveness,  by  reason  of 
which  long-buried  sorrows  slept  more 
easily.  She  could  think  now  with  some- 
thing approaching  calmness  of  the  death 
of  her  children — a  sorrow  whose  empty 
ache  had  called  to  Heaven  for  explanation 
all  these  years.  What  would  their  ver- 
dict have  been?  Would  they  have  ac- 
cepted him  as  she  had  been  willing  to 
accept  him? 

So  Janet  had  taken  her  grim  measure 
of  consolation,  and  begun  all  over  again 
at  an  age  when  beginnings  are  painful 
enterprises.  It  was  inconceivable  that 
such  a  woman — a  sheaf  of  timid  fibres 
and  feminine  prejudices — should  essay 
to  spread  an  independent  wing  along  dis- 
tinctively modern  flights.  In  the  days 
of  plenty  she  had  bent  her  needle  toward 
exquisite  fancies,  rather  guiltily,  per- 
haps, as  a  bit  of  self-indulgence,  but  now 
it  was  to  furnish  the  means  toward  the 
end — to  her  the  tremendous  end  of  keep- 
ing herself,  and  of  putting  by  something 
for  the  time  when  Richard  should  come 
back  and  they  could  have  a  little  house 
in  the  country  where  no  one  knew  them. 
There  had  not  been  a  single  vain  regret 
over  the  loss  of  her  position.  To  her 
the  tragedy  lay  not  in  the  loss  of  super- 
fluity, but  in  the  cruel  misconception 
of  Richard. 

"  No,  the  seat  is  not  taken."  Her  mind 
so  full  of  these  things,  she  had  not 
noticed  that  the  train  had  stopped  at  a 
station,  and  that  among  the  passengers 
one — a  lady — was  inquiring  if  she  might 
share  the  seat.  Janet  made  room  for 
her,  and  the  shuttle  of  her  reflections  be- 


gan to  slow  with  the  intrusion  of  the 
stranger.  It  was  part  of  her  incompre- 
hensible reticence,  her  absurd  feminine 
philosophy,  that  these  things  were  not 
to  be  thought  of  with  a  strange  woman 
in  the  adjoining  seat.  There  was  about 
the  intruder  an  affluent  vitality,  a  wealth 
of  color,  of  shining  braided  hair,  of  down- 
right pulsing  health,  that  seemed  almost 
to  beat  through  the  sombre  simplicity 
of  her  attire  and  call  attention  to  it  in 
a  higher  key. 

Janet,  taking  invoice  of  these  things 
through  discreetly  reading  eyes,  resented 
them  for  she  knew  not  what  reason.  She 
was  never  strong  on  reasons,  but,  as  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  remark  to  Rich- 
ard when  he  laughed  at  her  instinctive 
judgments,  she  had  no  reason  to  quarrel 
with  the  deductions  of  her  intuitions. 
The  lady  in  widow's  weeds  was  not 
young,  no  younger  perhaps  •  than  Janet, 
but  there  was  about  her  a  rich  blossom- 
ing maturity  that  would  have  perhaps 
given  to  youth,  had  youth  been  in  Janet's 
place,  something  of  the  effect  of  an  un- 
mellowed  vintage.  And  Janet,  turning 
her  page,  no  word  of  which  she  had  seen, 
wondered  if  a  "  nice  woman  "  could  look 
like  that. 

The  sunshine  that  glanced  past  Janet 
and  rested  with  blinding  insistence  on 
her  neighbor  was  the  cause  of  their 
speaking  eventually.  It  was  particularly 
irritating  to  Janet,  but  what  could  one 
do  in  decency  but  lower  the  blind?  and 
the  stranger  had  thanked  her  cordially — 
effusively,  Janet  thought — and  begun  the 
tentative  pleasantries  of  travellers. 

elanet,  rather  guiltily  conscious  of  in- 
justice, found  herself  trying  to  condone 
the  stranger's  appearance  on  the  ground 
of  a  possible  Continental  ancestry;  such 
vital  magnificence  she  felt  could  most 
charitably  be  accounted  for  on  that  hy- 
pothesis. Her  prejudices,  however,  were 
again  in  arms  at  the  affability  of  the 
stranger,  who  seemed  as  bubbling  over 
with  amiable  small  talk  as  with  health. 
Janet's  replies  were  not  conducive  to 
further  confidences. 

The  brakeman  called  the  name  of  the 
station  where  the  big  prison  was  situated. 
Janet,  who  had  gathered  up  her  parcels 
preparatory  to  this  announcement,  no- 
ticed that  the  woman  who  had  shared 
her  seat  was  preceding  her  down  the 
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aisle  of  the  train  and  that  the  bundle 
she  carried  beneath  her  arm  showed 
faintly  yellow  through  its  wrappings  of 
tissue-paper.  She  looked  down  at  her 
own  bunch  of  jonquils  to  make  sure  that 
her  neighbor  had  not  taken  her  flowers 
by  mistake. 

Again  the  woman,  unmistakably  mak- 
ing her  way  toward  Prison  Hill,  con- 
fronted Janet's  consciousness  as  some- 
thing menacing  and  personal.  She  asked 
herself  if  she  would  have  been  more  gra- 
cious in  the  train  had  she  guessed  the 
bond  between  them.  Bond?  What  bond 
could  there  be  between  her  and  this  wom- 
an who  went  to  visit —  She  lifted  her 
eyes  to  the  gray  menacing  pile.  The 
woman  lagged  in  her  walk,  but  Janet 
passed  her  with  lowered  lids.  A  poten- 
tial fraternity  with  this  stranger  was  ab- 
horrent to  her. 

It  was  raw  IMarch  weather;  a  nipping 
wind  swept  down  from  the  gray-walled 
building,  whirled  the  dust  into  circling 
eddies,  flung  it  in  the  faces  of  the  women 
climbing  the  hill,  and  made  off  again 
to  bluster  round  the  stone  walls.  It  was 
two  days  before  Easter,  but  the  cold  had 
come  back  for  a  final  grapple,  and  the 
numbed  world  had  succumbed  without  a 
show  of  resistance.  Yet  here  and  there 
a  little  spear  of  green  showed  a  timorous 
head  above  the  frost-bound  desolation  of 
recalcitrant  winter.  Groups  of  men  were 
working  about  the  prison  grounds,  their 
striped  clothing  trenchantly  visible  as 
they  labored  beneath  the  watchful  eyes 
of  the  guard. 

It  was  not  the  regular  day  for  visitors, 
and  Janet,  who  had  never  before  at- 
tempted to  transgress  the  discipline  by 
coming  out  of  season,  wondered  if,  after 
all,  she  would  be  able  to  accomplish  her 
romantic  errand  of  giving  her  husband 
a  bunch  of  his  favorite  flowers  on  one 
of  their  own  particular  anniversaries. 
Eailing  this,  she  would  pay  a  little  visit 
to  the  warden's  wife — that  gentle  lady 
of  consolation  whose  kindly  words  and 
deeds  will  be  long  remembered  —  and 
leave  the  flowers,  feeling  sure  that  in 
some  kindly  mysterious  fashion  they 
would  find  their  way  to  Richard's  hand 
before  nightfall.  She  had  been  waiting 
in  the  prison  office  about  fifteen  minutes 
when  the  warden  entered. 

"Haven't  you  seen  your  husband  yet? 


I  sent  word  that  it  would  be  all  right, 
though  it's  not  visitors'  day." 

Janet  stared  her  surprise  at  the  per- 
mission already  granted ;  she  had  not  even 
sent  her  name  to  the  warden,  but  the 
luck  was  too  good  to  question;  she  flushed 
rosy  as  a  girl. 

"  Now  this  must  not  lead  you  into 
transgressing  regulations,  Mrs.  Austin," 
the  warden  smiled  at  her,  "  but  as  it's 
your  first  breach  of  discipline  we'll  be 
lenient.  They're  all  coming  in  to  dinner 
now ;  wait  here  with  me."  ' 

As  he  spoke,  her  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  something  strange,  yet  familiar,  some- 
thing she  seemed  to  grasp  from  sub- 
consciousness rather  than  actual  ac- 
quaintance. With  sinister  monotony  it 
grew  in  volume  till  the  very  daylight 
rang  with  its  dull  threatening  shuffle. 
Erom  every  corner  of  the  prison-yard 
writhed  something  striped  and  seemingly 
reptilian.  She  looked  again  and  saw  that 
the  phenomenon  had  resolved  itself  into 
file  after  file  of  prisoners,  each  walking 
with  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man 
who  preceded  him.  Back  and  forth 
flashed  the  striped  legs  of  the  convicts, 
as  with  locked  step  the  undulating  line 
of  linked  bodies  came  nearer,  like  crawl- 
ing leviathans.  The  staccato  scuff, 
scuff,  scuff  of  the  sliding  shuffle  seemed 
to  beat  at  the  inner  ear  like  some  fever- 
bred  delusion. 

For  the  first  time  she  realized  to  the 
uttermost  extent  the  pitilessness  of  this 
scheme  of  expiation  of  which  her  hus- 
band was  an  atom,  this  hideous  device 
of  law  and  order  that  swallowed  a  man, 
gave  him  a  number  instead  of  a  name, 
dressed  him  like  a  harlequin,  and  taught 
him  a  new  fashion  of  walking,  so  that 
when  he  had  served  his  term  the  honest 
citizen  might  take  warning  and  give  him 
a  wide  berth. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  see  them,  I  cannot ;  take 
me  away — "  She  grasped  the  warden's 
arm  as  the  undulating  striped  lines  con- 
verged with  an  intelligence  grotesquely 
human  toward  the  huge  open  doors  of 
the  refectory,  where  savors  of  food  seem- 
ed to  have  enticed  them.  The  warden 
called  to  a  young  man  with  papers  under 
his  arm  who  was  crossing  the  prison- 
yard.  "  Here,  Davis,  take  this  lady  to 
the  library." 

Janet  turned  to  the   clerk,  her  ap- 
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peal  none  the  less  desperate  because  it 
was  mute. 

"  The  lady  who  came  with  you  is  in 
the  library;  we'll  go  there."  But  Janet 
did  not  hear;  she  walked,  almost  ran,  in 
advance  of  her  escort,  all  her  palpitating 
consciousness  bent  on  escaping  those 
locked  lines. 

The  former  banker  had  been  made 
prison  librarian  after  two  years  of  in- 
carceration had  expired,'  partly  as  a  re- 
ward of  good  conduct  and  partly  because 
he  had  certain  advantages  along  bookish 
lines.  The  position  was  regarded  as  the 
superlative  of  prison  employment,  and 
Janet  had  been  proud  out  of  all  pro- 
portion when  it  had  been  given  to  him. 

She  was  still  listening  subconsciously 
to  the  measured  tread  of  the  lock-step 
as  she  continued  with  the  clerk  through 
corridors  and  across  stone-flagged  pave- 
ments. Grated  doors  to  the  right  and 
left  rose  in  melancholy  tiers  to  the  roof. 
She  had  taken  the  wrappings  from  the 
jonquils,  and  their  cool  earthy  fragrance 
came  to  her  within  the  gray-walled  prison 
as  a  thing  out  of  season.  There  was  no 
spring  -  time  in  this  accursed  place,  no 
seasons  but  of  despair  and  hope  long  de- 
ferred and  bitterness  and  useless  revolt. 

The  heavy  oaken  door  swung  in,  noise- 
lessly obedient  to  the  key  of  the  clerk; 
already  the  picture  of  Richard  at  his  big 
desk  piled  with  heaps  of  books  had  visual- 
ized itself  as  she  stood  for  a  moment 
within  the  lintel.  He  was  there  standing 
by  the  desk,  and  the  woman  who  had 
shared  the  seat  with  her  on  the  train 
was  with  him.  They  were  talking  to- 
gether in  an  undertone;  his  right  hand 
still  held  open  the  ledger,  as  if  he  had 
started  up  in  surprise  at  her  coming, 
and  though  there  was  not  a  hand's  clasp 
between  them,  the  unconscious  unity  of 
pose — the  bending  of  his  head  to  her  up- 
ward look — was  full  of  an  understanding 
so  intimate,  so  lacking  in  reserve,  that 
Janet,  grasping  it  all  slowly  through 
the  medium  of  her  numbed  consciousness, 
felt  what  a  colorless  thing  her  whole  re- 
lation to  him  had  been  in  comparison. 

Efe  dropped  the  ledger  and  gave  a  little 
flick  to  the  insolent  dimple  in  the  woman's 
chin — the  flaunting  dimple  that  had  of- 
fended Janet's  puritanical  sense  on  the 
train.  The  woman  bent  her  head  and 
drew  back  with  a  gesture  of  challenging 


coquetry,  and  saw  the  little  delicate 
woman  whose  deliberate  courtesy  had 
stamped  her  proffered  amenities  with  the 
stigma  of  vulgar  affront.  The  strange 
woman  cried  out  something  inarticulate 
— Austin  turned  and  saw  his  wife. 

There  was  still  on  his  face  the  grin- 
ning remnant  of  the  smile  with  which 
he  had  turned  at  the  woman's  ■  exclama- 
tion. A  parody  of  mirth  it  was,  as  if 
death  had  seized  a  man  laughing  and 
puckered  the  muscles  rigidly.  A  minute 
went  by  and  another,  and  still  they  stood 
staring  like  a  group  of  marionettes,  help- 
less without  the  manipulator.  Austin 
still  in  the  clutch  of  the  foolish  grin, — ^" 
the  woman  frantically  contesting  with 
the  surge  of  startled  pulses  for  some  ex- 
planation of  her  presence, — Janet  hearing 
again  the  sliding  shuffle  of  the  lock-step 
beat  at  her  brain,  driving  it  deeper  and 
deeper  into  circles  of  pitiless  understand- 
ing. A  growing  familiarity  with  their 
plight  was  beginning  to  rob  it  of  its 
first  terrors. 

"  Why  don't  you  say  something,  make 
some  explanation?"  the  woman  of  the 
train  prompted  Austin  in  nervous  whis- 
pers, and  then,  as  he  continued  to  stare 
stupidly,  she  hurried  forward  with  des- 
perate glibness :  "  Mr.  Austin — Dick  and 
I  are  cousins — we've  not  seen  each  other 
since  we  were  children — I've  been  in  Eu- 
rope for  years.  It's  so  strange  that  we 
should  have  come  up  together  from  New 
York, — I — was  on  the  point  of  looking 
you  up — "  She  flung  forth  her  reel  of 
lies,  but  her  aim  had  been  too  desperately 
uncertain.  Neither  Austin  nor  his  wife 
seemed  to  be  listening;  it  was  the  wom- 
an's sudden  burst  of  weeping  that  roused 
them  from  the  stupor  of  the  situation; 
between  sobs  she  was  begging  Janet  not 
to  let  it  get  into  the  papers. 

Janet  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead 
with  a  gesture  of  great  weariness.  She 
looked  at  her  bunch  of  jonquils  uncer- 
tainly as  she  made  ready  to  go;  neither 
she  nor  her  husband  had  spoken. 

"  Give  them  to  me,"  he  begged.  Un- 
deliberately  her  eyes  strayed  to  the  desk 
where  another  bunch  of  jonquils  lay. 
"  Give  me  your  flowers,  Janet."  Again 
he  begged.  It  was  characteristic  of  his 
faith  in  her  that  he  believed  she  would 
condone  this,  as  she  had'  overlooked  the 
shame  of  his  trial — refused,  in  fact,  to 
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believe  him  guilty  in  the  face  of  damning 
evidence — made  light  of  their  losses  and 
a  jest  of  her  privations. 

She  laid  the  flowers  on  the  desk  be- 
side the  others.  "  Good-by,"  she  said, 
simply.    "  I  shall  not  come  again." 

His  features  pinched  and  whitened. 
"  You  are  not  going  to  fail  me,  J anet, 
after  all  these  years !  I  shall  not  make 
this  worse  by  trying  to  explain, — at  least 
you  are  entitled  to  the  truth." 

It  was  a  faint  dry  voice  that  an- 
swered :  "  Yes,  I'm  entitled  to  the  truth, 
but  you  did  not  give  it  to  me;  it  lay  in 
wait  for  me  and  robbed  me  of  what  was 
left.  I  did  not  complain  of  what  I 
thought  was  left,  but  it  was  not  mine." 

The  little  woman  who  spoke  was  strange 
to  him.  In  all  their  years  together  he 
had  not  once  heard  her  lay  claim  to  the 
shadow  of  a  right.  The  measure  of  her 
giving  had  overflowed  in  such  abundance 
that  it  seemed  she  could  put  forth  no  title 
to  happiness  but  that  of  sacrifice.  There 
was  about  this  changeling  a  something 
that  could  not  be  cajoled  and  hood- 
winked. It  had  not  the  unwavering  look 
of  faith  of  the  Janet  that  had  fled;  it 
looked  at  him  with  eyes  that  held  the  bit- 
ter knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  He  was 
still  staring  at  the  yellow  blossoms  on  the 
desk  when  he  realized  she  was  gone. 

Again  Janet  was  in  the  train — the 
train  that  was  speeding  through  a  strange 
new  world  that  lay  in  wait  for  her  out- 
side the  prison  walls.  The  rush  and  keen- 
ness of  new  impressions  made  her  senses 
wince  sharply,  as  the  eyes  of  a  sleeper 
confronted  by  a  sudden  light.  Before 
to-day  she  had  often  wondered  at  the 
faces  in  a  crowd — what  had  been  their 
histories,  what  had  wrought  the  masks 
of  cunning,  the  lines  of  sordid  hopeless- 
ness, in  these  stricken  countenances.  Now 
she  knew — they  had  lived.  The  raw 
spring  day  was  paling;  lights  began  to 
twinkle  in  the  windows  of  houses  as  the 
train  rushed  through  hurrying  twilight 
stretches.  The  twilight  was  presently 
blackened  out  by  a  wall  of  sooty  tunnel, 
the  muflled  sound  of  the  whistle  in  the 
closed  train  beat  at  her  ears  deafeningly, 
a  sudden  prolonged  vibration,  a  series  of 
shocks,  another  glimpse  of  the  fading  day 
as  the  car  shot  out  of  the  tunnel,  and 
the  journey  was  over — the  world  had  be- 
gun again  for  Janet. 


A  letter  was  awaiting  her  in  one  of 
the  little  glass-fronted  mail-boxes  that 
paralleled  the  sides  of  the  vestibule  of 
the  flat-house  in  which  she  lived.  Janet 
recognized  the  handwriting  of  her 
younger  brother — the  connection  that  she 
had  relinquished  with  the  greatest  re- 
gret when  her  family,  smarting  under 
humiliation  and  fortunes  crippled  by 
Austin's  failure,  felt  itself  "  only  just " 
in  bespeaking  its  ultimatum  that  she 
should  break  with  him  wholly,  or  no 
longer  consider  herself  one  of  them.  Jim 
was  but  a  Sophomore  in  college  then, 
and  this  was  her  first  word  from  him  in 
all  these  years.  She  let  herself  into  her 
own  apartment  and  lighted  a  lamp.  Her 
gray  cat  came  forward  to  greet  her, 
stretching  and  yawning,  making  a  dis- 
play of  pink  curled  tongue.  The  basket 
of  fine  sewing  was  still  on  the  table — 
the  very  needle  set  in  the  stitch.  Wliat 
an  eternity  there  had  been  since  the 
sewing  of  that  seam!  She  laid  away 
her  wraps  with  the  precision  of  habit 
and  broke  the  seal  of  her  letter. 

It  related  chiefly  to  an  enclosure  which 
she  read  twice  before  getting  any  definite 
grasp  of  its  contents.  In  part  it  ran: 
"  I  shall  not  forget  that  you  fought,  bled, 
and  seemed  prepared  to  die  with  me  dur- 
ing our  late  political  battle,  and  I  wish 
I  were  in  a  position  to  do  more;  but 
there  are  only  so  many  buns  on  the  plate, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  guests  at 
this  particular  party.  I  know  you've  al- 
ways wanted  an  Italian  consulate — I've 
forgotten  whether  it's  Etruscan  tombs  or 
Sienese  art  that's  your  particular  King 
Charles  head — but  whichever  it  is,  the 
President  is  willing  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  neighborhood  of  the  decap- 
itated member.  At  the  same  time  I 
cannot  forget  a  talk  we  had  long  ago,  in 
which  you  said  the  pardon  of  your  sis- 
ter's husband,  entirely  for  her  sake,  was 
the  thing  you  most  desired.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  see  that  both 
these  things  are  done  for  you;  but  again, 
like  the  anxious  host,  I'm  reduced  to 
counting  buns  and  noses.  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  of  your  choice  as  soon  as 
you  arrive  at  the  decision — " 

And  Jim  was  sending  her  the  Gov- 
ernor's letter  that  she  might  decide.  His 
own  rather  subtly  insinuated  that  per- 
haps her  husband's  pardon  did  not  mean 
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the  same  thing  to  her  now  that  it  did 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial.  Con- 
siderations mig-ht  have  led  her  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  a  reversal  of  matters 
as  they  now  stood;  however,  it  rested 
entirely  in  her  own  hands.  The  letter 
concluded  with  assurances  of  affection. 
Her  brother  had  not  written  all  these 
years,  because  he  had  not  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help,  but,  now  that  he  was,  she 
must  rely  on  him  always. 

Janet  sat  in  the  low  chair  by  her 
sewing-table,  hour  after  hour,  with  the 
letters  in  her  hand.  It  was  a  grimly 
humorous  fate  that  gave  her  the  dis- 
pensing of  justice  at  such  a  moment. 
Eor  a  long  time  there  was  no  reason 
in  the  thoughts  that  thronged  and  clam- 
ored— only  a  sense  of  loss  and  shame 
and  treachery. 

Each  phase  of  pitiless  understanding 
was  a  wind  buffeting  her  derelict  con- 
sciousness. All  night  she  drifted,  a  soli- 
tary soul  on  strange  uncharted  seas;  at 
dawn  the  necessity  of  a  decision  became 
once  more  emphatic. 

The  letters  did  not  affect  the  temper 
of  the  mood  in  which  the  happenings  of 
the  afternoon  had  plunged  her.  Beneath 
a  white  calmness  of  exterior  her  percep- 
tions leaped  and  flamed,  burning  up  old 
faiths  and  showing  a  clearer  reading  of 
much  that  she  had  been  content  to  leave 
unread.  At  the  time  of  the  trial  she 
had  so  hugged  the  question  of  her  hus- 
band's innocence  to  her  soul  that  it  had 
rooted  and  thriven  in  the  face  of  every 
adversity.  Hers  had  been  a  triumphant 
blindness ;  in  the  end  she  could  no  longer 
see.  He  was  innocent  because  of  that 
most  potent  of  feminine  reasons — she 
"  felt "  it  to  be  so. 

Even  now  that  her  personal  faith  in 
him  was  dead,  so  deeply  had  this  ac- 
quired conviction  of  his  innocence  taken 
root  that  she  could  still  question  the 
justice  of  the  law  when  doubt  no  longer 
had  the  power  to  comfort.  The  pardon, 
then,  as  she  understood  it,  was  independ- 
ent of  guilt  or  innocence.  Richard  had 
been  condemned  to  a  term  of  years,  half 
of  which  had  been  served.  Her  brother, 
by  reason  of  political  services,  could  have 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence  commuted. 
At  the  moment  of  her  discovery  of  Rich- 


ard's unfaithfulness  to  her  the  power 
of  pardon  had  been  i^ut  into  her  hands; 
that  was  the  question  on  which  she  must 
take  issue.  Her  dazed  faculties  had  at 
length  succeeded  in  formulating  a  case; 
she  strove  to  keep  them  to  the  point,  to 
drive  them  back  when  they  wandered 
in  forlorn  contemplation  of  her  own 
melancholy  fortunes. 

"  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord." 
The  words  had  been  running  in  her  head 
since  the  clock  struck  five  and  the  gray 
face  of  the  morning  had  begun  to  peer 
in  at  her  window.  "  Vengeance  is  mine, 
saith  the  Lord."  And  now  the  words 
had  set  themselves  to  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  and  said  themselves  over  and  over 
with  meaningless  reiteration.  Yes, — 
vengeance  was  not  hers  —  again  her 
thoughts  strayed — "  If  I  had  only  died 
without  knowing —  It  was  so  little, 
Lord,  that  I  wanted — only  to  believe  in 
him."  She  pulled  herself  together  by 
a  desperate  effort.  There  was  less  than 
an  hour  to  write  and  mail  her  decision 
before  the  letters  should  be  collected  for 
the  first  post.  If  Richard  was  innocent, 
he  ought  to  be  granted  the  pardon;  she 
should  not  withhold  it  if  there  was  a 
reasonable  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  his 
freedom  from  guilt.  She  was  at  once 
wife,  judge,  and  jury — no,  she  was  no 
longer  his  wife;  the  one  wish  in  her 
heart  was  that  they  might  never  meet 
again.  If  there  was  a  reasonable  doubt, 
he  should  have  his  liberty  to  go  away — 
with  the  woman  she  had  seen,  perhaps. 
But  that  must  not  concern  the  upright 
judge,  the  impartial  jury.  It  was  Janet 
the  woman  who  bent  her  head  to  beg  for 
the  strength  that  was  not  hers.  "  Lord," 
she  prayed,  with  trembling  lips,  "  all  else 
has  failed  me;  help  me  to  keep  faith 
with  myself."  Again  her  soul,  a  soli- 
tary voyager,  sailed  the  uncharted  sea, 
and  there  was  no  star  in  all  the  heavens, 
no  twinkling  light  from  passing  ships. 
And  still  the  woman  prayed  that  the 
years  of  her  living  might  be  justified, 
prayed  till  she  cried  out,  "  Lord,  I  have 
not  failed;  I  have  kept  faith  with  my- 
self." There  was  the  glow  of  the  quick- 
ening east  in  her  face  as  she  rose  and 
began  the  letter  that  asked  for  Richard 
Austin's  pardon. 


The  Secret 


BY  HELEN  HAY  WHITNEY 

I HAVE  a  little  brook  in  the  deeps  of  my  heart, 
Wliat  does  it  matter  if  the  day  be  chill  or  clear? 
Colored  like  a  tourmaline,  and  winged  like  a  dart. 
Voiced  like  a  nightingale,  it  sings  all  the  year. 

Small  bright  herbs  on  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
Moon-pale  primroses  and  tapestries  of  fern; 

This  is  the  reality,  and  life  is  just  a  dream — • 
Iridescent  bubble  that  the  moon-tides  turn. 


A  BOUT  two  months  ago,  on  one  of 
ZA  those  -fine  days  which  the  April 
of  this  year  meanly  grudged  us, 
a  poet,  flown  with  the  acceptance  of  a 
quarter-page  lyric  by  the  occupant  of 
the  Study  next  door,  came  into  the  place 
where  the  Easy  Chair  sat  rapt  in  the 
music  of  the  Elevated  trains  and  the 
vision  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  towers. 
"  Era  la  stagione  nella  quale  la  rivestita 
terra,  piu  che  tutto  I'altro  anno,  si  mo- 
stra  bella,"  he  said,  without  other  saluta- 
tion, throwing  his  soft  gray  hat  on  a 
heap  of  magazines  and  newspapers  in  the 
corner,  and  finding  what  perch  he  could 
for  himself  on  the  window-sill. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  he  of  the  Easy  Chair 
gruffly  demanded;  he  knew,  perfectly 
well,  but  he  liked  marring  the  bloom 
on  a  fellow  creature^s  joy,  by  a  show  of 
savage  ignorance. 

"  It's  the  divine  beginning  of  Boc- 
caccio's ^  Eiammetta,'  it  is  the  very 
soul  of  spring;  and  it  is  so  inalienably 
of  Boccaccio's  own  time,  and  tongue,  and 
sun,  and  air,  that  there  is  no  turning  it 
into  the  language  of  another  period  or 
climate.  What  would  you  find  to  thrill 
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you  in,  ^  It  was  the  season  in  which  the 
reapparelled  earth,  more  than  in  all  the 
other  year,  shows  herself  fair '  ?  The 
rhythm  is  lost;  the  flow,  sweet  as  the  first 
runnings  of  the  maple  where  the  wood- 
pecker has  tapped  it,  stiffens  into  sugar, 
the  liquid  form  is  solidified  into  the 
cake  adulterated  with  glucose,  and  sold 
for  a  cent  as  the  pure  Vermont  product." 

As  he  of  the  Easy  Chair  could  not  deny 
this,  he  laughed  recklessly.  "  I  under- 
stood what  your  passage  from  Boccaccio 
meant,  and  why  you  came  in  here  prais- 
ing spring  in  its  words.  You  are  happy 
because  you  have  sold  a  poem,  probably 
for  more  tlian  it  is  worth.  But  why  do 
you  praise  spring?  What  do  you  fel- 
lows do  it  for?  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  it  is  the  most  capricious,  the 
most  treacherous,  the  most  delusive, 
deadly,  slatternly,  down-at-heel s,  milk- 
maid-handed, season  of  the  year,  without 
decision  of  character  or  fixed  principles, 
and  with  only  the  vaguest  raw-girlish 
ideals,  a  red  nose  between  crazy  smiles 
and  streaming  eyes.  If  it  did  not  come  at 
the  end  of  winter,  when  people  are  glad  of 
any  change,  nobody  could  endure  it,  and 
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it  would  be  cast  neck  and  crop  out  of  the 
calendar.  Fancy  spring  coming  at  the 
end  of  summer!  It  would  not  be  tol- 
erated for  a  moment,  with  the  contrast 
of  its  crude,  formless  beauty,  and  the 
ripe  loveliness  of  August.  Every  satis- 
fied sense  of  happiness,  secure  and  es- 
tablished, would  be  insulted  by  its  hap- 
hazard promises  made  only  to  be  broken. 
*  Rather,'  the  outraged  mortal  would  say, 
^  the  last  tender  hours  of  autumn,  the 
first  deathful-thrilling  snowfall,  with  all 
the  thoughts  of  life  wandering  flakelike 
through  the  dim  air:  rather  these  than 
the  recurrence  of  those  impulses  and 
pauses,  those  kisses  frozen  on  the  lips, 
those  tender  rays  turning  to  the  lash  of 
sleet  across  the  face  of  nature.  No,  the 
only  advantage  spring  can  claim  over  her 
sister  seasons  is  her  novelty,  the  only 
reason  she  can  offer  for  being  the  spoiled 
child  of  the  poets  is  that  nobody  but  the 
poets  could  keep  on  fancying  that  there 
was  any  longer  the  least  originality  in 
her  novelty." 

The  poet  attempted  to  speak,  in  the 
little  stop  he  of  the  Easy  Chair  made 
for  taking  breath,  but  he  was  not  suf- 
fered to  do  so. 

"  Every  atom  of  originalitj^  has  been 
drained  from  the  novelty  of  springy  ^  in 
the  process  of  the  suns,'  and  science  is 
rapidly  depriving  her  even  of  novelty. 
What  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  spring 
grass  has  been  found  to  be  nothing  but 
the  fall  grass,  with  the  green  stealing 
back  into  the  withered  blades.  As  for 
the  spring  lamb  which  used  to  crop  the 
spring  grass,  it  is  all  now  out  of  the  cold- 
storage  where  the  spring  chicken  and  the 
new-laid  eggs  of  yesteryear  come  from. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  no  birds  in  last 
year's  nests,  but  probably  a  careful  ex- 
amination would  discover  a  plentiful 
hatch  of  nestlings  which  have  hibernated 
in  the  habitations  popularly  supposed  to 
be  deserted  the  June  before  this.  Early 
spring  vegetables  are  in  market  through- 
out the  twelvemonth,  and  spring  flowers 
abound  at  the  florists'  in  December  and 
January.  There  is  no  reason  why  spring 
should  not  be  absorbed  into  winter  and 
summer  by  some  such  partition  as  took 
place  politically  in  the  case  of  Poland. 
Like  that  unhappy  kingdom  she  has 
abused  her  independence,  and  become  a 
molestation  and  discomfort  to  the  an- 


nual meteorology.  As  a  season  she  is 
distinctly  a  failure,  being  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other,  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
a  very  Laodicean.  Her  winds  were  once 
supposed  to  be  very  siccative,  and  pecul- 
iarly useful  in  drying  the  plaster  in  new 
houses;  but  now  the  contractors  put  in 
radiators  as  soon  as  the  walls  are  up,  and 
the  work  is  done  much  better.  As  for  the 
germinative  force  of  her  suns,  in  these 
days  of  intensive  farming,  when  elec- 
tricity is  applied  to  the  work  once  done 
by  them,  they  can  claim  to  have  no  virtue 
beyond  the  suns  of  July  or  August,  which 
most  seeds  find  effective  enough.  If 
spring  were  absorbed  into  summer,  the 
heat  of  that  season  would  be  qualified, 
and  its  gentler  warmth  would  be  extend- 
ed to  autumn,  which  would  be  prolonged 
into  the  winter.  The  rigors  of  winter 
would  be  much  abated,  and  the  partition 
of  spring  among  the  other  seasons  would 
perform  the  mystic  office  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  ameliorating  our  climate,  be- 
sides ridding  us  of  a  time  of  most  tedious 
and  annoying  suspense.  And  what  should 
we  lose  by  it?" 

The  poet  seemed  not  to  be  answering 
the  Easy  Chair  directly,  but  only  to  be 
murmuring  to  himself,  "  Youth." 

"Youth!  Youth!"  the  Easy  Chair  re- 
peated in  exasperation.  "  And  what  is 
youth  ?" 

"  The  best  thing  in  the  world." 

"  For  whom  is  it  the  best  thing  ?" 

This  question  seemed  to  give  the  poet 
pause,  "  Well,"  he  said  finally,  with  a 
not  very  forcible  smile,  "  for  itself." 

"  Ah,  there  you  are !"  he  of  the  Easy 
Chair  exclaimed;  but  he  could  not  help 
a  forgiving  laugh.  "  In  a  way,  you  are 
right.  The  world  belongs  to  youth,  and 
so  it  ought  to  be  the  best  thing  for  itseK 
in  it.  Youth  is  a  very  curious  thing, 
and  in  that  it  is  like  spring,  especially 
like  the  spring  we  have  just  been  having, 
to  our  cost.  It  is  the  only  period  of  life, 
as  spring  is  the  only  season  of  the  year, 
that  has  too  much  time  on  its  hands. 
Yet  it  does  not  seem  to  waste  time,  as 
age  does,  as  winter  does;  it  keeps  doing 
something  all  the  while.  The  things  it 
does  are  apparently  very  futile  and 
superfluous,  some  of  them,  but  in  the 
end  something  has  been  accomplished. 
After  a  March  of  whimsical  suns  and 
snows,    an    April    of    quite  fantastical 
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frosts  and  thaws,  and  a  May,  at  least 
partially,  of  cold  mists  and  parching 
winds,  the  flowers,  which  the  florists  have 
been  forcing  for  the  purpose,  are  bloom- 
ing in  the  park;  the  grass  is  green  wher- 
ever it  has  not  had  the  roots  trodden  out 
of  it,  and  a  filmy  foliage,  like  the  soft 
foulard  tissues  which  the  young  girls  are 
wearing,  drips  from  the  trees.  You  can 
say  it  is  all  very  painty,  the  verdure;  too 
painty;  but  you  cannot  reject  the  picture 
because  of  this  little  mannerism  of  the 
painter.  To  be  sure,  you  miss  the  sheet- 
ed snows,  and  the  dreamy  weft  of  leafless 
twigs  against  the  hard  blue  sky.  Still, 
now  it  has  come,  you  cannot  deny  that 
the  spring  is  pretty,  or  that  the  fashion- 
able colors  which  it  has  introduced  are 
charming.  It  is  said  that  these  are  so 
charming  that  a  woman  of  the  worst 
taste  cannot  choose  amiss  among  them. 
In  spite  of  her  taste  her  hat  comes  out 
a  harmonic  m.iracle;  her  gown,  against 
all  her  endeavors,  flows  in  an  exquisite 
symphony  of  the  tender  audacities  of 
tint  with  which  nature  mixes  her  pal- 
ette; little  notes  of  chiffon,  of  tulle,  of 
feather,  blow  all  about  her.  This  is 
rather  a  medley  of  metaphors,  to  which 
several  arts  contribute,  but  jou  get  my 
meaning?"  In  making  this  appeal,  he 
of  the  Easy  Chair  saw  in  the  fixed  eye 
of  the  poet  that  remoteness  of  regard 
which  denotes  that  your  listener  has  been 
hearing  very  little  of  what  you  have 
been  saying. 

"  Yes,"  the  poet  replied  with  a  long 
breath,  "  you  are  right  about  that  dreamy 
weft  of  leafless  twigs  against  the  hard 
blue  sky;  and  I  wonder  if  we  quite  do 
justice  to  the  beauty  of  winter,  of  age, 
we  poets,  when  we  are  so  glad  to  have  the 
spring  come." 

"  I  don't  know  about  winter,"  he  of  the 
Easy  Chair  said,  "  but  in  an  opera  which 
the  English  Lord  Chamberlain  has  sup- 
pressed, out  of  tenderness  for  an  alliance 
not  eventually  or  potentially  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  these  States,  Mr.  William 
Gilbert  has  done  his  duty  to  the  decline 
of  life,  where  he  sings: 

*  There  is  beauty  in  extreme  old  age ; 
There's  a  fascination  frantic 
In  a  ruin  that's  romantic' 

Or,  at  least  no  one  else  has  said  so  much 
for  ^  that  time  of  life,'  which  another 
librettist  has  stigmatized  as 


'  Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet 
birds  sang.'  " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  the  poet  returned, 
clinging  to  the  thread  of  thought  on  which 
he  had  cast  himself  loose.  "  But  I  be- 
lieve a  great  deal  m^ore  could  be  said 
for  age  by  the  poets  if  they  really  tried. 
I  am  not  satisfied  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  earnest- 
ness in  the  passage  you  quote  from  the 
Mikado,  and  I  prefer  Shakespeare's  '  bare 
ruirjed  choirs.'  I  don't  know  but  I  prefer 
the  hard,  unflattering  portrait  which 
Plamlet  mockingly  draws  for  Polonius, 
and  there  is  something  almost  caressing 
in  the  notion  of  ^  the  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon.'  The  worst  of  it  is  that  we 
old  fellows  look  so  plain  to  one  another; 
]  dare  say  young  people  don't  find  us  so 
bad.  I  can  remember  from  my  own 
youth  that  I  thought  old  men,  and  espe- 
cially old  women,  rather  attractive.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  elders  realize  the  charm 
of  a  perfectly  bald  head,  as  it  presents 
itself  to  the  eye  of  youth.  Yet,  an  in- 
fant's head  is  often  quite  bald." 

"  Yes,  and  so  is  an  egg,"  the  Easy 
Chairman  retorted,  "  but  there  is  not  the 
same  winning  appeal  in  the  baldness  of 
the  superannuated  bird  which  has  evolved 
from  it — eagle  or  nightingale,  parrot  or — 

Many-wintered  crow  that  leads  the  clanging 
rookery  home. 

Tennyson  has  done  his  best  in  showing 
us  venerable  in  his  picture  of — 

— the  Ionian  father  of  the  rest: 
A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  silver  skin, 
A  hundred  winters  snowed  upon  his  breast. 

But  who  would  not  rather  be  Helen  than. 
Homer,  her  face  launching  a  thousand 
ships  and  burning  the  topless  towers  of 
Ilion;  fairer  than  the  evening  air  and 
simply  but  effectively  attired  in  the 
beauty  of  a  thousand  stars?  What  -poet 
has  ever  said  things  like  that  of  an  old 
man,  even  of  Methuselah?" 

"  Yes,"  the  poet  sighed.  "  I  suppose 
you  are  partly  right.  Meteorology  cer- 
tainly has  the  advantage  of  humanity  in 
some  things.  We  cannot  make  much  of 
age  here,  and  hereafter  we  can  only 
conceive  of  its  being  turned  into  youth. 
Fancy  an  eternity  of  senility!" 

"  ISTo,  T  would  rather  not!"  he  of  the 
Easy  Chair  returned  sharply.    "  Besides, 
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it  is  you  who  are  trying  to  make  age 
out  a  tolerable,  even  a  desirable  thing." 

"  But  I  have  given  it  up,"  the  poet 
meekly  replied.  "  The  great  thing  would 
be  some  rearrangement  of  our  mortal 
conditions  so  that  once  a  year  we  could 
wake  from  our  dream  of  winter,  and  find 
ourselves  young.  Not  merely  younger, 
but  young — the  genuine  article.  A  tree 
can  do  that,  and  does  it,  every  year,  until 
after  a  hundred  years,  or  three  hundred, 
or  a  thousand,  it  dies.  Why  should  not  a 
man,  or,  much  more  importantly,  a  wom- 
an, do  it?  I  think  we  are  very  much 
scanted  in  that  respect." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  begin  fault- 
finding with  creation,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  it.  It  might  be  answered  that, 
in  this  case,  you  can  walk  about,  and  a 
tree  cannot;  you  can  call  upon  me,  and 
a  tree  cannot.  And  other  things.  Come: 
the  trees  have  not  got  it  all  their  own  way ! 
Besides,  imagine  the  discomforts  of  a  hu- 
man spring-time,  blowing  hot  and  blowing 
cold,  freezing,  thawing,  raining  and 
drouthing,  and  never  being  sure  whether 
we  are  young  or  old.  May  or  December. 
We  should  be  such  nuisances  to  one  an- 
other that  we  should  ask  the  gods  to  take 
back  their  gift,  and  you  know  very  well 
they  cannot." 

"  Our  rejuvenescence  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  temperament,  not  temperature,"  the 
poet  said,  searching  the  air  hopefully  for 
an  idea.  "  I  have  noticed  this  spring  that 
the  isothermal  line  is  as  crooked  as  a  rail- 
road on  the  map  of  a  rival.  I  have  been 
down  in  New  Hampshire  since  I  saw  you, 
and  I  found  the  spring  temperamentally 
as  far  advanced  there  as  here  in  New 
York.  Of  course  not  as  far  advanced  as 
in  Union  Square,  but  quite  as  far  as  in 
Central  Park.  Between  Boston  and 
Portsmouth  there  were  bits  of  railroad 
bank  that  were  as  green  as  the  sward 
beside  the  Mall,  and  every  now  and  then 
there  was  an  enthusiastic  maple  in  the 
wet  lowlands  that  hung  the  air  as  full 
of  color  as  any  maple  that  reddened  the 
flying  landscape  when  I  first  got  beyond 
the  New  York  suburbs  on  my  way  north. 


At  Portsmouth  the  birds  were  singing 
the  same  songs  as  in  the  Park.  I  could 
not  make  out  the  slightest  difference." 

"  With  the  same  note  of  nervous  ap- 
prehension in  them?" 

"  I  did  not  observe  that.  But  they 
were  spring  songs,  certainly." 

"  Then,"  the  Easy  Chairman  said,  "  I 
would  rather  my  winter  were  turned  into 
summer,  or  early  autumn,  than  spring, 
if  there  is  going  to  be  any  change  of  the 
mortal  conditions.  I  like  settled  weather, 
the  calm  of  that  time  of  life  when  the 
sins  and  follies  have  been  committed,  the 
passions  burnt  themselves  out,  and  the 
ambitions  frustrated  so  that  they  do  not 
bother,  the  aspirations  defeated,  the  hopes 
brought  low.  Then  you  have  some  com- 
fort. This  turmoil  of  vernal  striving 
malies  me  tired." 

"  Yes,  I  see  what  you  mean,"  the  poet 
assented.  "  But  you  cannot  have  the  sea- 
sons out  of  their  order  in  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  mortal  conditions.  You  must 
have  spring  and  you  must  have  summer 
before  you  can  have  autumn." 

"  Are  those  the  terms  ?  Then  I  say, 
winter  at  once!  Winter  is  bad  enough, 
but  I  would  not  go  through  spring  again 
for  any —  In  winter  you  can  get  away 
from  the  cold,  with  a  good,  warm  book, 
or  a  sunny  picture,  or  a  cozy  old  song, 
or  a  new  play;  but  in  spring  how  will 
you  escape  the  rawness  if  you  have  left 
off  your  flannels  and  let  out  the  furnace? 
No,  my  dear  friend,  we  could  not  stand 
going  back  to  youth  every  year.  The 
trees  can,  because  they  have  been  used  to 
it  from  the  beginning  of  time,  but  the 
men  could  not.    Even  the  women — " 

At  this  moment  a  beatific  presence 
made  itself  sensible,  and  the  Easy  Chair- 
man recognized  the  poet's  Muse,  who  had 
come  for  him.  The  poet  put  the  ques- 
tion to  her.  "  Young  ?"  she  said.  "  Why, 
you  and  I  are  always  young,  silly  boy! 
Get  your  hat,  and  come  over  to  Long- 
Island  City  with  me,  and  see  the  pussy- 
willows along  the  railroad  banks.  The 
mosquitoes  are  beginning  to  sing  in  the 
ditches  already." 


THE  desire  for  fame,  as  a  motive  to 
literary  expression,  seems  to  us 
hardly  worth  considering,  though  it 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  strongest 
incentive,  and  the  noblest,  provided  it  be 
an  aspiration  and  not  an  ambition. 

The  thoughts  of  the  boy  are  long, 
long  thoughts,"  and  in  this  expansion  of 
the  youthful  mind  the  prospect  is  as  im- 
mense as  the  retrospect,  and  the  future 
is  thronged  with  as  eminent  personages, 
the  creatures  of  his  imagination,  as  the 
past  is  with  those  history  has  made  him 
acquainted  with.  He  is  a  part  of  this 
coming  eminence,  since  it  has  no  shape 
except  in  his  own  dreams,  but  the  vista 
stretching  out  before  him  and  his  relation 
to  it  are  as  vague  as  his  dreams  are. 
What  he  is  to  meet  is  so  different  from 
what  he  feigns,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
past,  that  whatever  definite  goal  he  may 
set  before  him  is  likely  to  vanish  and  the 
Teil  of  his  cherished  vision  to  be  broken 
the  moment  he  enters  upon  his  course. 

No  great  writer  has  ever  consciously 
striven  for  a  deathless  fame.  Such  a 
writer  is  wholly  absorbed  in  his  work. 
'Any  vague  desire  he  may  have  hitherto 
nourished  is  displaced  by  a  distinct  vision 
of  beauty  and  truth  which  eclipses  every 
ulterior  object,  demanding  only  and  im- 
peratively its  own  embodiment.  Like 
Horace,  he  must  be  able  to  say  exegi 
monumenhim  before  he  exclaims  Non 
oranis  moriar! 

It  was  in  an  essay  showing  the  ad- 
vantages of  obscurity  that  Cowley  said, 
"  I  love  and  commend  a  true,  good  fame, 
because  it  is  the  shadow  of  virtue,  not 
that  it  doth  any  good  to  the  body  which 
it  accompanies,  but  it  is  an  efficacious 
shadow,  and,  like  that  of  St.  Peter,  cures 
the  diseases  of  others."  The  writer's  im- 
mortality is  not  his  own  concern,  but  that 
of  his  posterity.  To  the  student  of  lit- 
erature it  is  of  interest  because  the  con- 
ditions which  determine  it  are  inseparable 
from  those  which  determine  the  evolu- 
tion of  literature  itself. 


We  have  reached  a  stage  in  this  evolu- 
tion— have  reached  it  indeed  at  the  very 
point  in  time  where  we  now  stand — in 
which  the  conditions  affecting  an  au- 
thor's prosperity  with  his  present  audi- 
ence, as  related  to  that  which  he  may 
hope  for  with  any  possible  audience  of 
the  future,  challenge  our  attention.  We 
are  witnessing  the  culmination  of  a 
movement  which  began  two  centuries  ago 
and  which  marked  a  distinct  breach  with 
antiquity.  It  was  initiated  with  the 
advent  of  periodical  literature  in  popular 
miscellanies,  a  literary  transformation 
through  the  diversion  of  genius  into  new 
channels,  new  modes  of  expression.  It 
had  an  earlier  cradling,  since  it  was  real- 
ly dne  to  an  audience  which  had  expand- 
ed beyond  the  limits  of  that  society  of 
the  erudite  hitherto  addressed  by  select 
authors — the  society  for  which  books  like 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  was 
written,  and  which  had  fostered  pedantry 
in  the  best  writers,  off  the  stage,  ever 
since  there  had  been  any  English  writing. 

The  wider  audience  consisted,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  elegant  and  refined  who, 
since  the  Restoration,  had  welcomed 
poets  like  Herrick  and  Butler — the  au- 
thor of  "  Hudibras  " — and  Gay  and  Prior, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  the  common  people, 
for  whom  Bunyan  had  written,  and  who 
had  been  educated  under  non-conformist 
and  democratic  influences.  This  audience 
demanded  a  more  familiar  communica- 
tion, and  periodical  literature,  heralded  by 
the  already  successful  newspaper  and  bold 
pamphleteer,  assumed  that  office.  But  in. 
this  undertaking  the  periodical  was  very 
soon  surpassed  by  the  novel  of  English 
society,  which  in  its  earliest  examples, 
from  the  pen  of  Henry  Fielding,  was  far 
less  antique  than  Doctor  Johnson's  maga- 
zine essays,  and  which,  in  its  familiar  ap- 
peal and  idiomatic  speech,  inherited  from 
the  Spectator.  The  novel  was  then  some- 
thing quite  separate  from  the  xx^riodical; 
when  they  coalesced  in  the  next  century 
they  together  finally  accomplished  the 
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literary  revolution  which,  each  had  in- 
dependently initiated. 

The  full  effect  of  the  transformation 
is  apparent  only  in  our  own  time,  but, 
from  the  first  establishment  of  ready 
channels  for  familiar  communication  be- 
tween writers  and  a  large  body  of  readers, 
it  is  obvious  that  both  writing  and  read- 
ing began  to  mean  something  different 
from  what  they  had  meant  before.  The 
real  modernity  of  literature  was  then 
ushered  in,  and  it  has  been  developed 
along  with  that  modernity  of  our  life 
which  has  been  intensified  by  the  employ- 
ment of  steam  and  electricity  for  the 
annihilation  of  distance  in  space  and 
time.  The  breach  with  antiquity  was  a 
departure,  not  from  what  we  call  the 
ancient  and  medieval  world — it  came  too 
late  for  definition  in  those  stereotyped 
terms — but  from  an  old  order  of  life  as 
well  as  of  literature  in  which  the  people 
were  supinely  participant  but  had  no 
initiative,  no  voice  but  that  of  assent. 
This  order  had  maintained  itself  long 
after  the  Renaissance,  and  for  more  than 
two  centuries  after  the  discovery  of 
America.  It  was  an  aristocratic  regime; 
class  distinctions  had  the  fi:sity  of  estab- 
lished types,  marked  by  clearly  visible 
external  insignia ;  letters  and  the  fine  arts 
were  under  noble  patronage;  the  social 
organization  of  every  realm  was  con- 
solidated by  military  discipline  and,  in 
every  movement,  impelled  by  arbitrary 
sovereignty,  marched  with  processional 
regularity,  as  if  keeping  step  to  martial 
music:  altogether  a  picturesque  and  im- 
pressive spectacle,  in  which  monarchs 
and  prelates  and  warriors  shone  with 
varied  and  conspicuous  distinction.  The 
harmony  of  the  order  itself  was  sus- 
tained, by  whatever  frequent  and  devas- 
tating conflicts  the  peace  of  the  world 
was  disturbed.  Its  stability  survived 
those  delimitations  of  empires  which  were 
forever  transforming  the  map  of  Europe 
and  Asia  and  America.  The  entire  pe- 
riod of  its  existence  was  studded  with 
Great  Events,  chiefly  wars,  and  literature 
seemed  mainly  to  be  the  reflection  of 
these,  from  Homer's  story  of  the  siege  of 
Troy  to  Addison's  celebration  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Blenheim.  The  writers  whose  re- 
nown is  bound  up  with  the  splendors  they 
reflected  were  for  the  most  part  poets, 
who  kept  step  with  that  old  processional. 


When  the  people  began  to  have  a  voice 
in  public  affairs  and  a  popular  audience 
began  to  determine  the  course  of  lit- 
erature, making  its  demands  felt  there, 
the  ancient  regime  was  doomed,  and  a 
v^Titer's  renoT^n  came  to  depend  upon  his 
partnership  with  his  readers — with  their 
thought  and  feeling — as  to  both  his  mat- 
ter and  manner.  His  predecessors  had 
shared  the  glory  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth,  and  their  fame  was  that  of 
a  like  spectacular  eminence.  Whatever 
greatness  they  had  in  themselves  was 
recognized  only  by  the  few  who  still 
could  read  them,  but  their  names  shone 
forever  in  the  literary  heavens,  remote 
and  unassailable. 

Such  popular  audiences  as  there  had 
been  in  the  old  regime  were  not  made 
up  of  readers,  were  indeed  illiterate,  lis- 
teners and  lookers  -  on  at  stage  repre- 
sentations, at  forensic  displays,  and  at 
stately  political  or  religious  functions. 
Whatever  argument  or  theme  there  was 
in  these,  something  for  the  ear  and  the 
mind  beyond  the  visible  spectacle  and 
pomp,  was  familiar,  not  in  the  intimate 
appeal,  but  as  relating  to  myths,  senti- 
ments, typical  ideas,  held  in  common,  and 
dramatically  or  symbolically  illustrated. 
The  popular  participation  was  simply 
that  of  response,  however  ready  and  en- 
thusiastic, to  an  outwardly  imparted, 
traditional  communication. 

Kow  it  was  a  mentally  developed  pop- 
ular audience  of  readers,  which  com- 
pelled the  participation  of  writers  in  its 
own  world — a  world  which  was  growing 
away  from  mute  dependency  and  becom- 
ing something  on  its  own  account.  In 
eighteenth-century  England  it  was  a  di- 
vided audience,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  was  still  bound  by  old  social  tradi- 
tions, and  all  of  which,  including  even 
the  non-conformist  and  democratic,  was 
frankly  con^-entional.  But  the  very  ex- 
istence of  such  an  audience  was  signif- 
icant, connoting  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  literature,  in  which  writers  were 
divested  of  courtly  attire  and  seen  plain, 
submitting  themselves  to  the  estimate  and 
near  regard  of  a  contemporary  public. 

Thus  prose  came  into  vogue  and  was 
developed  at  the  expense  of  poetry.  One 
hardly  remembers  the  names  of  the  poets- 
laureate  of  that  period.  The  popular 
periodical  reinforced  as  well  as  initiated 
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every  characteristic  feature  of  this  prose 
development.  It  promoted  the  brokenness 
of  literary  structure,  since  brevity  and 
variety  were  the  necessary  conditions  of 
its  existence  and  of  its  successful  appeal 
to  an  audience  demanding  the  short 
essay.  We  can  understand  why  Burke 
was  not  a  contributor  to  magazines, 
preferring  to  institute  that  massive 
year-book,  the  Annual  Register,  which 
he  wrote  himself  and  kept  up  from 
1759  to  1788,  finding  through  this  me- 
dium full  scope  for  the  amplitude  and 
elaboration  of  his  splendid  prose.  But 
he  had  that  intense  interest  in  contem- 
poraneous things  which  distinguishes 
the  periodical,  making  it  always  the 
mirror  of  its  time.  The  society  novel, 
which  in  Fielding's  time  was  far  from 
brief,  was  wholly  engaged  in  the  por- 
trayal of  contemporary  character  and 
manners.  The  concentration  of  public 
attention  upon  affairs  of  the  moment 
was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
century.  The  wit  of  Horace  and  the 
satire  of  Juvenal,  revived  in  "  Imita- 
tions," found  their  butts  and  victims 
near  at  hand. 

The  Romantic  revival  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  century  showed  a  strong 
tendency  toward  a  reversion  to  older 
types,  but  it  stopped  short  of  antiquity, 
was  more  Gothic  than  it  was,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  medieval  in  its  inspiration, 
radically  national,  and,  for  the  poets,  was 
more  Elizabethan  than  Gothic.  The  true 
character  of  the  revival  was  apparent  in 
the  next  century,  after  it  had  been  re- 
lieved of  its  barbaric  conceits,  and  Scott 
had  indulged  in  his  picturesque  histor- 
ical revels.  Two  more  Great  Events  had 
in  the  mean  time  been  added  to  those 
which  thronged  the  historical  retrospect, 
but  radically  different  from  most  of 
these — the  war  of  American  Independ- 
ence, and  the  French  Revolution,  with 
its  I^apoleonic  sequel;  and  it  was  these 
more  than  Romanticism  which  inspired 
Byron  and  Wordsworth  and  the  whole 
Lake  School  of  poets.  In  the  clearing 
up  after  the  storm  eighteenth-century 
conventionalism  had  disappeared. 

The  laudator  temporis  acti,  always 
with  us,  forever  protests  against  the 
passing  of  the  picturesque.  The  break- 
ing up  of  the  antique  seems  to  him 
a   corruption   in   our   life   and  litera- 


ture, as  to  the  purists  new  locutions 
indicate  corruption  in  our  language.  It 
does  not  appear  strange  that  an  author 
as  well  versed  in  Elizabethan  poetry  as 
Charles  Lamb  was  should  have  exclaim- 
ed :  "  Hang  the  age !  I'll  write  for  an- 
tiquity." But  Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Llazlitt  were  making  a  greater  prose  lit- 
erature and  for  a  wider,  more  eagerly 
postulant,  and  better  educated  audience 
than  Johnson  and  Chesterfield  were  mak- 
ing a  century  earlier.  Here  too  we  find 
the  periodical  leading  the  way.  It  was 
the  golden  though  brief  period  of  the 
London  Magazine;  and  Blackwood's 
Magazine  and  the  Edinhurgh  Review 
were  in  the  buoyant  youth  of  their  re- 
markable careers.  The  next  two  genera- 
tions were  to  witness  the  full  fruition 
of  Victorian  literature  in  its  few  great 
poets  and  its  many  great  novelists,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  marvellous  expansion 
of  industry  and  commerce,  fatal  to  the 
old-time  leisure,  filling  the  towns  with 
human  drudges  and  with  the  dust  and 
soot  and  noise  of  factories,  and  awak- 
ening the  indignant  protests  of  Ruskin 
and  Carlyle. 

Then  it  was,  midway  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  prose  rioted  in  its  triumph 
over  poetry — being  especially  rampant  in 
the  two  authors  just  mentioned — mo- 
nopolizing all  its  charms,  save  that  of 
the  measured  line;  and  some  of  the 
poets — notably  Whitman  and  to  some  ex- 
tent Browning — broke  up  the  very  mould 
of  their  own  art,  as  if  envious  of  the 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  prose  masters. 
This  preeminence  of  "  loosened  speech " 
is  more  evident  in  our  day  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  not  that  the  age  has  become 
prosaic  or  mechanical  or  from  any  decay 
of  imaginative  powers.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  imagination  which  has  been 
cultivated,  and  in  lines  leading  away 
from  its  old  devices — lines  of  revolt 
against  artifice  of  every  sort,  metrical, 
rhetorical,  dramatic,  or  even  epigram- 
matic. In  breaking  altogether  with  an- 
tiquity we  at  last  break  with  tradition 
and  behold  the  truth  of  our  human  life 
divested  of  masks — that  is,  we  behold  it 
in  its  own  investment  and  not  in  the  old 
clothes  put  upon  it. 

We  have  come,  then,  in  this  extreme 
emancipation,  to  that  art  "  which  nature 
makes."     The   communication  between 
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writer  and  reader  is  not  familiar  througli 
a  symbolism  traditionally  imposed,  but 
it  has  a  new  familiarity,  made  possible 
through  the  response  of  the  developed 
sensibility  of  the  reader  to  the  creative 
faculty  of  the  writer,  so  that  the  com- 
munication is  immediate,  as  if  in  the 
light  shared  by  both,  flashed  from  the 
living  truth  itself.  Only  through  that 
response  is  the  disclosure  completed.  In 
this  conjugation  of  minds  in  the  world 
of  the  imagination,  the  p^articipation  of 
the  audience  is  an  indispensable  factor, 
determining  the  prosperity  of  the  writer, 
whose  felicity  is  confined  to  such  creative 
communication.  The  temple  of  fame  is 
displaced  by  the  house  of  life.  The 
writer  is  remembered  only  so  long  as  he 
is  read.  This  has  been  true  of  authors 
for  at  least  a  hundred  years.  How  dif- 
ferent is  their  case  as  to  perpetuity  of 
fame  from  that  of  the  great  but  seldom 
read  authors  from  Homer  to  Pope! 

In  our  characterization  of  the  com- 
munication between  the  writer  and  reader 
of  to-day  as  familiar,  we  have  had  in 
view  the  attitude  which  both  have  in 
common  toward  nature  and  human  life — 
seeking  a  real  comprehension  of  the  truth 
in  these.  The  old  methods  of  mastery 
in  literature  have  suffered  no  change  save 
that  determined  by  the  sincerity  of  this 
quest.  The  world  of  man  and  nature  is, 
as  it  ever  must  be,  participant  in  every 
artistic  communication  and  essential  to 
its  meaning — the  harbor  for  all  anchor- 
ages of  the  spirit.  Objective  embodi- 
ment is  as  necessary  as  ever;  the  accord- 
ant background,  the  atmosphere — every 
feature  of  a  picture — but  all  for  the  psy- 
chical significance  of  the  truth  disclosed. 
The  distinction  of  the  new  art  from  the 
old  is  that  the  world  enters  not  as  a  con- 
trived spectacle,  and  the  picture  exists 
for  its  reality,  not  for  picturesqueness. 

The  more  of  the  world  there  is  in  a 
story,  or  in  an  essay  which  is  a  genuine 
creation  of  the  imagination,  the  greater 
the  interest,  since  the  truth  of  life  has 
thus  an  ampler  interpretation,  in  its  nat- 
ural complement,  and  the  scope  of  hu- 
man sympathy  is  enlarged.  Other  things 
being  equal,  it  is  upon  a  writer's  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  his  mastery  of  the 
art  of  faithfully  communicating  it  that 
his  influence  and  the  extent  of  his  recog- 
nition depend. 


Science,  therefore,  within  its  limita- 
tions, which  must  always  be  narrower 
than  those  of  literature,  but  which  have 
been  infinitely  enlarged  as  compared  with 
what  they  were  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
is  a  finer  inspiration  to  the  imaginative 
writer  of  our  day  than  the  most  stir- 
ring of  events  ever  could  have  been  to 
his  predecessors.  What  it  was  to  Ten- 
nyson every  reader  of  that  poet  knows. 
'No  other  kind  of  knowledge  has  so 
impressed  the  minds  of  men  with  the 
conviction  of  the  unity  of  all  life  and 
of  a  universal  kinship  which  ■  Words- 
worth prophetically  intimated.  Science, 
with  its  limitations,  not  only  yields  real 
disclosures  of  the  physical  world,  and 
thus  confirms  the  quest  of  literature  for 
truth  in  life,  but  has  pursued  its  dis- 
coveries to  the  line  of  contact  of  the 
physical  with  the  psychical,  furnishing  the 
imagination  with  luminous  suggestions 
leading  beyond  nature's  fixed  cycles  into 
the  spiritual  domain.  It  is  not  the  mate- 
rialism of  science  which  could  degrade 
literature,  but  a  conventional  materialism 
of  our  own  unscientific  fashioning. 

Science  is  forever  on  the  brink  of  some 
new  mystery,  and  none  of  our  old  fables 
or  fairy-tales  can  match  its  romances. 
The  proverb  that  truth  is  stranger  than- 
fiction — that  is,  than  contrived  fiction — 
has  a  fresh  meaning  not  thought  of  in  its 
making.  Imaginative  fiction  entertains 
this  stranger  truth — the  truth  of  evil 
as  well  as  of  good — following  it  without 
fear  or  disdain,  whatever  veritable  shape 
it  may  take  and  whithersoever  it  leads. 

This  new  order  of  communication  is 
not  a  logical  presentment  of  exact  or 
absolute  truth.  The  illusion  remains. 
Nature  has  its  own  prismatic  refractions, 
of  light,  through  the  rain-drops  giving 
us  the  rainbow,  and  through  the  humid 
clouds  the  hues  of  the  sunset  sky.  The 
illusions  of  life  as  presented  in  really 
great  imaginative  writing  to-day  are  pro- 
duced naturally,  not  artificially. 

The  prosperity  of  writers  with  readers 
of  their  own  generation  is  no  security  for 
their  hold  upon  posterity.  In  present 
conditions  it  would  almost  seem  that  the 
near  regard  is  won  at  the  expense  of 
the  future.  It  may  be  that  hereafter  each 
new  generation  must,  because  of  its  new 
and  more  exigent  demands,  have  and 
cherish  only  its  own  authors. 


Maria's  Burdar 


BY  S.   T.  STERN 


am  aware, 
lawbreaker 


would 
to  re- 


HE  is  called  Maria's  burglar  because 
I  hired  him  on  her  account.  As  the 
children  would  say,  he  was  not  a 
really "  burglar.  One  glance  at 
bis  gentle  frankness,  his  serene  respecta- 
bility, must  have  convinced  you  of  that  fact 
beyond  peradventure.  Moreover,  he  was 
my  daughter's  fiance,  and  no  decent  citi- 
zen, so  far  as  I 
suffer     an  avowed 

main  in  his  household  in  that  capacity 

Maria's  burglarphobia  ex- 
hibited its  first  symptoms  the 
night  we  moved  into  our  new 
home.  We  were  sleeping  for 
the  first  time  under  its  roof. 
Hardlv  had  I  dozed  off  when  I 
felt  the  gentle  impact  of 
Maria's  fist  on  my  ribs  and  the 
soft  sibilance  of  her  whisper 
in  my  ear.  "  Get  up,  John. 
There's  some  one  on  our  roof." 
I  raised  mv  head  and  listened 
attentively.  "  There's  no  one 
there."  I  announced,  definitive- 
ly, ^laria  insisted  there  was  ; 
adding  that  there  were  two  of 
them,  and  that  one  wore  hob- 
nailed shoes.  Mv  querv  as  to 
the  size  of  the  shoes  met  with 
no  response.  At  last,  to  satisfy 
her.  I  arose  and  went  to  the 
little  closet  on  the  top  floor 
which  marks  the  entrance  to 
our  scuttle.  In  one  hand  I  car- 
ried a  lamp;  in  the  other  an 
unloaded  revolver.  Twice  I 
called,  "Who's  there?"  and 
twice  was  I  answered  only  by 
the  moaning  of  the  wind  as 
it  swept  along  the  chimney- 
tops.  I  did  not  raise  the  scut- 
tle lid:  time  for  that  in  the 
morning.  Though  fully  re- 
galed with  the  details  of  my 
expedition,  Maria  remained 
awake  for  at  least  four  hours. 
She  told  me  about  it  the 
next  day. 

In   the  morning 
an  old  felt  hat  on 
Maria  gloated.  Our 
son   claimed  it   later   in  the 
day,  saying  that  he  had  drop- 
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ped  it  on  our  roof  while  playing  on  his 
own  some  weeks  previoush^ 

Our  burglars  next  appeared  on  the  front 
steps  about  four  o'clock  of  a  frosty  winter's 
morning.  From  her  trembling  place  under 
the  blanket,  Maria  could  almost  distinguish 
the  words  of  their  conversation;  something 
I  failed  to  accomplish  even  though  I  stood 
for  three  whole  minutes  in  the  chilled 
vestibule  with  my  ear  at  the  front-door  key- 


hole.   Tliat  we  arose  the  next 


morning 


to 


we  found 
our  roof, 
neighbor's 


Twice  I  called,  "  Who's  there?' 
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find  ourselves  alive,  our  silverware  intact, 
and  our  doors  securely  bolted,  Maria  was 
inclined  to  attribute  to  a  renascence  of  the 
aoe  of  miracles.  After  that  we  were  be- 
sieged no  less  than  three  times  a  week; 
sometimes  oftener. 

Maria,'*  said  I  at  last,  "  what  is  it 
about  a  burglar  that  you  fear  so  abjectly? 
If  one  wants  to  get  into  our  place,  he'll  get 
there,  never  fear.  Whatever  he  takes  will 
be  replaced  by  the  insurance  people,  any- 
way." 

"  And  if  he  kills  us  where  we  lie,  I  pre- 
sume that  will  be  liquidated  by  the  insur- 
ance people  as  well — if  either  of  us  is  here 
to  collect  it."  Tliis  in  Maria's  most  sar- 
castic manner. 

'•'So  it  is  bodilv  iniury  vou  fear?  Why? 
Am  I  not  here?"  Our  hero  spoke  these 
words  with  calm  confidence  and  fine  fear- 
lessness. Under  the  circumstances  Maria's 
responsive  sniff  was  hardly  complimentary. 
Bluntly  she  inquired, — if  a  burglar  saw  fit 
to  enter  our  room  with  a  loaded  pistol  in 
his  hand  and  a  ferocious  scowl  upon  his 
countenance,  W'hat  would  I  do. 

I'd  jump  out  of  bed  and  grapple  him 
where  he  stood.  I'd  put  my  knee  on  his 
neck  and  throttle  him  until  he  howled  for 
mercy.  I'd  pummel  him  wath  all  my  might, 
and  leave  him  lying  inert  on  the  floor  while 
I  went  off  to  fetch  an  ambulance  in  which 


carcass;  that  is,  of 


Keep  quiet,  you  fossil!' 


to  remove  his  battered 
course,  provided  he  was  not  inconsiderate 
enough  to  take  to  his  heels  before  I  had 
time  to  complete  mj  vengeance."  So  that 
due  modesty  might  attend  my  claim,  I 
vouchsafed  the  opinion  that  all  burglars 
are  cowards  at  heart. 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Maria.  The  sublimated 
sarcasm  and  scepticism  contained  in  that 
brief  word  determined  me. 

My  prospective  son-in-law,  Clarence  Col- 
burn,  failed  to  evince  instant  enthusiasm 
over  my  plan,  even  though  I  offered  to 
purchase  on  his  behalf  the  real  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  mask,  a  jimmy,  and  a  lantern. 
Before  he  agreed  to  carry  out  the  part  I 
had  assigned  to  him,  I  was  obliged  to 
promise  several  things.  First,  the-  wrath 
of  his  prospective  mother-in-law  must  be 
appeased  by  me,  in  case  of  the  discovery  of 
his  identity,  at  whatsoever  expense.  Sec- 
ondly, my  demonstrations  of  bravery  must 
be  strictly  passive  and  largely  oratorical. 
I  might  command  him  to  desist;  to  leave 
the  house  under  threat  of  speedy  apprehen- 
sion; to  abandon  his  plunder  where  he 
found  it — but  I  must  not  leave  my  place. 
I  was  not  to  touch  the  floor  until  he  had 
had  full  opportunity  to  clear  the  room. 
Lastly,  my  pistol  must  remain  unloaded 
— "  in  case  we  get  too  excited,  you  know.'* 
These  details  fixed,  we  set 
Thursday  as  the  date  and 
prompt  midnight  as  the  hour 
of  our  adventure. 

Maria  was  very  nervous  that 
night.  Three  evenings  before, 
the  Samborn  house  on  our 
street  had  been  entered,  and 
its  contents  removed  to  parts 
unknown.  That  very  morn- 
ing we  had  learned  of  two 
other  burglaries  in  our  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Eagerly  Maria 
scanned  the  obituaries  in  the 
local  journal;  I  fancy  she  was 
disappointed  at  the  lack  of 
funeral  announcements.  Before 
we  finally  retired,  she  saw  fit 
to  recount  all  three  affairs 
mosaically,  and  to  remark  dole- 
fully that  she  was  sure  our 
turn  was  coming  soon. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  I,  having 
left  the  door  unlatched. 

The  town-clock  bell  had  com- 
pleted its  dozen  peals,  and  we 
were  lying  cozily  in  our  places, 
when  there  came  a  soft  creak- 
ing on  the  hallway  stairs,  fol- 
lowed by  the  muffled  tread  of 
footsteps  outside  of  our  door. 

"  John,"  Maria  whispered, 
"  did  you  hear  that  ?" 

"  What  ?"  I  asked,  fearlessly. 
"  Some  one  is  at  our 
door.  Go  out  and  shoot  him. 
Oh-h-h!"  The  door  opened 
softly  and  a  circle  of  light  was 
planted  on  the  opposite  wall. 
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Our  visitor  made  straight  for 
the  bureau  and  started  to  fill 
his  pockets. 

I  rose  in  my  place.  Im- 
pressively I  demanded,  "  \Yhat 
are  you  doing  there,  r-r-ras- 
cal?" 

For  answer  he  flashed  the 
light  into  our  faces.  My  own 
was  unruffled;  smiling  even. 
On  Maria's  I  saw  such  a  look 
of  frozen  terror  that  I  was  sore 
tempted  to  abandon  our  ex- 
periment then  and  there.  It 
was  only  my  promise  to  Clar- 
ence that  impelled  me  to  see 
it  through. 

"  See  here,  sonny,"  said  he, 
as  he  took  my  watch.  "  Get 
your  thinking  apparatus  busy 
locating  where  you  keep  the 
decent  things.  This  is  junk. 
Tlie  stuff  I  got  down  in  your 
dining-room  is  enough  to  make 


You 


ought 


to 


Begone, 
I" 


"  Give  him 
under  your 


anybody  mad. 
be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

"  Out  of  my  house  this  in- 
stant, or,  by  Heaven,  you  per- 
ish where  you  stand! 
villain.    Vanish!  Vamoose 

"  Vamoose  "  was  Clarence's 
cue  to  depart.  Instead  of  that, 
he  strode  over  to  our  bedside 
and  dealt  me  a  smart  cuff  on 
the  ear.  Tliis  was  no  part  of 
the  agreement,  and  I  hastened 
to  voice  my  remonstration. 

"Xot  do'  what?"  was  the 
answer,  gruffly  given.  "  That 
is  funny.  Ha,  ha!  Keep 
quiet,  you  fossil,  or  I'll  run 
a  rapid-transit  tunnel  right  through  you." 
A  ball  of  fire  flashed  into  mv  eyes,  and  I 
felt  the  impact  of  cold  steel  on  my  forehead. 

"Spare  us!     Spare  us!"  came  in  muffled 
tremolo  from  under  the  blanket, 
that  hundred  dollars  you  have 
pillow,  John." 

He  did  not  wait  for  me  to  give  it.  He 
pushed  my  head  aside  and  thrust  his  hand 
under  the  pillow.  As  the  gleam  of  the 
lantern  was  turned  aside  for  an  instant,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  pistol  as  it  went 
by  me.  It  was  a  tiny  automatic  revolver. 
And  I  had  bought  Clarence  a  horse-pistol! 

"  Give  me  your  diamonds,"  growled  the 
intruder.  "  Quick,  or  I  shoot."  My  tongue 
clave  to  the  roof  of  mv  mouth  and  mv  teeth 
rattled.  As  speedily  as  I  could,  I  withdrew 
my  head  under  the  coverlet  and  kept  it  there 
until  the  sound  of  retreating  footsteps 
made  known  that  the  burglar  had  gone. 

It  was  Maria's  voice  that  I  heard  as  I 
emerged.  Her  tones,  I  must  confess,  were 
slightly  hysterical.  "  Grapple  him,  throttle 
him,  pummel  him;  pummel  him,  throttle 
him,  grapple  him."  She  said  this  over  and 
over  again. 

I  did  not  stop  long  to  listen.  I  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  made  for  the  window.  I 


coming 
good 


back.  Said 
nerve,  eh  ? 
so  cool  about  it. 
with  a  bag.  He 
nabbed  this  one." 


called  for  help,  and  an 


answering 


whistle 


It  was  Clarence 


told  me  that  my  call  had  been  heard.  As 
I  left  the  window,  I  spied  some  one  coming 
up  on  the  run.  I  rushed  down  the  stairs 
and  ran  through  the  hallway.  On  the 
porch  I  ran  into  a  policeman.  There  was 
another  man  with  him — held  tightly. 

"  Here's  your  burglar,"  said  the  officer. 
"  I  got  him  as  he  was 
he  came  up  to  help  you; 
His  partner  wasn't  quite 
I  saw  him  running  away 
was  too  quick  for  me,  so  I 

The  captive  removed  his  mask  and  showed 
us  his  startled,  white  countenance.  Yes. 
It  was  Clarence. 

We  have  tried  to  explain  matters  to 
Maria.  Time  and  again  we  have  assured 
her  that  it  was  all  a  joke  perpetrated  for 
her  especial  benefit.  Xo  use.  Each  time 
she  rewards  both  of  us  with  a  cool  stare  and 
asks  icily,  "  Wliere,  then, are  my  coffee-pot  and 
my  silver  spoons  and  the  soup-ladle?"  Be- 
sides, she  invariably  concludes,  had  Clarence 
been  the  burglar,  she  has  small  doubt  that 
I  would  have  grappled  him,  throttled  him, 
and  pummelled  him.  Cold  type  does  not  re- 
produce the  possibilities  lurking  in  her 
tone.  "If  it  were  Clarence!"  Sometimes 
I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  few 
women  have  a  sense  of  humor. 
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The  Net  Profit 

ANEW  ENGLAND  man  tells 
peroiis    Connecticut  farmer 
exact  in  money  matters,  who 
widow  of  Greenwich  possessing 
right  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

Shortly  after  the  wedding  a 
the  farmer,  to  whom  he  offered 
tions.  at  the  same  time 


of  a  pros- 
,  painfully 
married  a 
her 


m 


own 


friend  met 
congratula- 


said  the  farmer, 


observing : 

It's  a  good  thing  for  you,  Malachi — a 
marriage  that  means  $10,000  to  you." 

"Not  quite  that,  Bill," 
"  not  quite  that." 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  the  friend,  "  I  under- 
stood there  was  every  cent  of  $10,000  in  it 
for  vou!" 

"  I  had  to  pay  $2  for  a  marriage  license," 
said  Malachi,  with  a  sigh. 


Did  as  He  was  Done  By 

A WELL-KNOWN  New  England  politician 
told  the  following  at  a  rally  in  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  last  fall.  He  was  speak- 
ing on  the  criticism  that  had  been  aimed 
at  him  for  saying  certain  things  against 
the  opposition,  and  he  offered  as  an 
excuse  a  story  about  his  father.  His  father 
was  working  in  the  field  one  day,  when  a 
vicious  dog,  belonging  to  a  neighboring  dea- 
con, attacked  him.  His  father  used  his 
pitchfork  with  telling  effect  on  the  dog. 
Later  he  was  called  on  hj  the  deacon,  who 
upbraided  him  for  using  such  extreme  meas- 
ures, asking  him  why  he  didn't  use  the  blunt 
end  of  the  fork  first. 

"  I  would  have,"  the  father  replied,  "  if 
your  dog  had  come  at  me  blunt  end  first." 


The  Spirit  of  the  Age 

THE  morning  after  Christmas  five-year- 
old  Elsie  was  admiring  her  gifts  with  a 
contented  and  contemplative  air,  when  she 
suddenly  looked  up  and  said,  "  Now  what 
comes  next — eggs  or  firecrackers?" 


He  Didn't  Forget 

HEARING  my  little  nephew  say  his  eve- 
ning prayer  is  a  big  contract,  for 
Solomon's  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
was  shorter  than  his  average.  But  there's 
nothing  mean  about  the  child,  and  as 
he  belongs,  on  both  sides  of  his  house,  to  a 
big  family,  his  individual  petitions  for  all 
those  who  have  a  drop  of  his  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  every  one  who  has  married  into 
the  family,  are  exhaustive  and  exhausting. 
Sometimes  he  loses  count  and  "  begins  all 
over  again." 

One  night,  after  a  hearing  that  would 
have  tired  the  patience  of  Job,  I  thought  I 
saw  signs  of  a  broken  thread  of  petition; 
and  fearing  the  child  might  stipulate  that 
he  "  begin  again,"  I  suggested  as  a  proper 
finale — "  and  God  bless  all  my  dear  friends.'* 
But  he  started  up  with  red  cheeks  and  a 
stamp  of  the  small  foot. 

"  You've  no  business  to  say  that  to  me, 
auntie,"  he  cried.  "  I  hadn't  forgot.  I  only 
stopped  to  get  my  wind!" 


The  Canary 

WE  have  a  little  singing-bird 
That  loves  to  hop  and  peep. 
When  mother  tells  him  he  is  dear, 
He  always  answers,  "  Cheap ! " 


A  Finished  Artist 


To  be  Exact 


He.  "Do  you  Jx-noio,  dearest,  that  we've  been  married  over  a  monthV 
She.  "Over  a  montli !    I  should  think  so.    Ifs  nearly  five  iceeks.'' 


According  to  History 

AXEW  YORK  man.  who  spends  a  portion 
of  the  summer  each  year  in  England, 
tells  of  an  amusing  incident  in  connection 
with  his  first  visit  to  Richmond  Castle.  On 
that  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
guide  wlio  relied  for  his  information  mainly 
on  a  guide-book,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
he  would  furtively  consult  if  he  thought  the 
visitor  was  not  looking  his  way. 

"  What  is  the  height  of  this  fine  old  keep?" 
asked  the  New-Yorker. 

According  to  hist'ry,"  replied  the  guide, 
"  it's  ninety-two  feet." 

Similar  replies  were  made  to  other  ques- 
tions of  a  like  nature,  each  being  vouch- 
safed with  the  assurance  that  it  was  ac- 
cording to  hist'ry." 

Finally  there  was  reached  a  part  of  the 
battlements  where  the  hill  on  which  the 
castle  stands  descends  abruptly  to  the  river. 

"Pretty  steep  descent!"  exclaimed  the 
American. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  came  from  the  guide,  in  his 
monotonous  tone.  "  According  to  hist'ry, 
it's  almost  perpendicular!" 


Social  Economics 

CIX- YEAR -OLD  Dick  was  preparing, 
*^  much  against  liis  own  sweet  will,  to  go 
calling  with  his  mother.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Dick  had  been  allowed  to  get  him- 
self ready  alone,  and,  together  with  boyish 
disgust  at  being  obliged  to  go  visiting,  he 
felt  the  importance  of  the  situation. 

After  having  put  on  his  hat  and  coat,  he 
suddenly  remembered  something  and  called 
down-stairs,  "  Mother,  shall  T  wash  my 
hands  or  wear  gloves?" 


Born,  not  Worn 

LITTLE  Margaret's  grandmother  had  writ- 
ten for  a  piiotograph  of  her  namesake  the 
"  baby."  For  material  reasons  it  was  ad- 
visable that  the  little  girl  should  appear  as 
well  dressed  as  possible,  and  a  cousin's  new 
openwork  dress  was  borrowed  for  the  oc- 
casion. On  being  arrayed  for  the  picture, 
Margaret  rushed  to  her  father,  crying: 

"  Oh,  fadder,  just  look !  These  ain't  worn 
holes;  they  is  born  holes." 
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Revised  Version 

IN  one  of  the  Atlanta  Sunday-schools  re- 
cently the  lesson  for  the  day  had  to  do 
witli  ^lammon  and  the  corrupting  influences 
of  great  riches. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  exercises  the 
superintendent  called  upon  the  infant  class 
to  repeat  the  Golden  Text,  which  had  special 
reference  to  man's  inability  to  serve  his 
Creator  and  the  monev-god  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  The  class  failed  to  respond  as 
it  should,  when  the  superintendent,  noticing 
his  own  young  hopeful  in  the  ranks,  who  had 
that  very  morning  been  drilled  thoroughly 
on  the  text,  called  on  him.  The  response 
was  immediate,  though  a  slight  departure 
from  the  original,  for  in  a  voice  that  was 
distinctly  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  room 
there  came  the  following  modification: 
"  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mamma ! " 


As  Much  as  He  could  Be 

THERE  is  a  well-know^n  club-man  in  Wash- 
ington, a  man  of  such  conservatism  that 
he  is  rarely  known  to  answer  a  plain  "  yes  " 
or  "  no  "  to  the  most  trivial  question. 

On  one  occasion  two  women  of  his  ac- 
quaintance were  discussing  this  peculiarity 
of  the  club-man,  when  one  of  them  announced 
that  she  was  willing  to  wager  that  she 
could  make  the  conservative  individual  say 


no  "  flatly.  The  wager  being  accepted,  she 
addressed  the  club-man  thus: 

"  Let  me  see,  Mr.  Robinson, — vou  are  a 
widower,  are  you  not?" 

"  As  much  a  widower,  madam."  he  an- 
swered, with  a  polite  bow,  "  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  who  was  never  married." 


The  Snail 

THE  snail  is  very  odd  and  slow: 
He  has  his  mind  made  up  to  go 
The  longest  way  to  anywhere, 
And  will  not  let  you  steer  him  there. 

To-day  I  met  one  in  the  grass 
And  hadn't  time  to  watch  him  pass — 
But  coming  back  at  sunset,  I 
Discovered  him  still  travelling  by. 

The  grass-blades  grew   so  thick  and  tall, 
I  asked  him  whv  he  climbed  them  all, 
And  told  him  I  had  sometimes  found 
The  shortest  way  was  going  'round. 

He  was  not  easy  to  persuade, 
To  judge  by  any  sign  he  made, 
And  when  I  lectured  him  some  more, 
Went  in  his  house  and  shut  the  door. 

He  seemed  in  such  a  sulky  mood, 
I  saw  that  talking  did  no  good. 
It's  queer  he  wouldn't  tell  me,  though. 
Where  he'd  made  up  his  mind  to  go. 

Grace  Hazard  Co^stkling. 


Perils  of  Aerial  Navigation— When  Something  Breaks 


Oh,  Joy! 


Oh,  Bliss! 


Oh,  Wrapped  Your! 


Taste  for  Literature 

THE  goat  a  learned  soul  is  he! 
He  takes  a  tome  upon  his  knee, 
And  be  it  ever  so  profound. 
In  rarest  lore  though  it  abound, 
Expounded  by  some  ancient  sage, — 
Yet  he"ll  devour  it  page  by  page 
With  careless  mien  and  free. 

Were  I  a  goat  'twould  make  me  gloat 
In  glee! 

For  as  the  matter  stands  with  me, 

I  delve  in  books  unceasin^lv ; 

Yet  some  I  read  of  vast  portent 

And  never  know  just  what  they  meant. 

I  fear    (with  sorrow  be  it  said) 

My  stomach's  stronger  than  my  head — 

A  dreadful  way  to  be! 

That's  why  I'd  gloat,  were  I  a  goat, 
You  see. 

The  goat  a  cultured  taste  has  he. 

And  catholic  as  it  can  be. 

Through  libraries  he'll  browse  with  zest 

And  find  no  works  he  can't  digest. 

Though  nowadays  there's  stuff  that's  writ 

Would  give  a  goat  a  coughing  fit, 

Or  so  it  seems  to  me. 

But,  ah!    the  goat  a  husky  throat 
Has  he. 


Witli  clever  perspicacity 

I've  learned  a  thing  that  startled  me. 

Since  I  myself  have  writ  a  book 

I   scan   reviews   with   anxious   look — 

And  all  the  papers  that  I  read 

Have  hired  a  goat  to  do  the  deed — 

'Tis  true  as  true  can  be. 

And  much  I've  wrote  has  smote  a  goat 
Or  stuck,  I  fear,  within  his  throat, 
Ah  me!      -r,  -r 

BURGES  JOHXSON. 


The  Modern  Child 

CIVE-YEAR-OLD  Nellie  had  been  naughty 
A  all  day.  Finally  her  mamma,  a  very 
portly  woman,  sat  down  and  drew  the  lit- 
tle culprit  across  her  ample  lap  to  admin- 
ister the  long-delayed  punishment.  Nellie's 
face  was  fairly  buried  in  the  folds  of  her 
mother's  dress.  Before  the  maternal  hand 
could  descend  Nellie  turned  her  face  to  say, 
"  Well,  if  I'm  going  to  be  spanked  /  Diiist 
have  air." 


Like  the  Clock 

TOM  is  half-way  between  four  and  five 
and  much  interested  in  learning  to  tell 
time.  A  few  weeks  ago  his  brother  celebrated 
his  birthday,  and  when  the  cake  was  brought 
in  Tom  looked  at  the  thirteen  candles  in 
surprise,  exclaiming, 

"  Why,  brother,  I  thought  you'd  come 
around  to  one  again!" 


Unreasonable 

N(^T  long  ago,  in  a  Western  market  town. 
I  chanced  to  observe  an  Irishman  with  a 
live  turkey  under  his  arm.  The  turkey 
was  squawking  and  gobbling  in  a  distressed 
way,  a  racket  to  which  the  Irishman  did 
not  at  first  pay  particular  notice.  Finally, 
however,  the  disturbance  got  on  the  Celt's 
nerves.  Hiving  the  bird  a  poke  in  the  side, 
he  exclaimed: 

"  Be  quiet,  you !  What's  the  matther  wid 
ye,  annyhow?  Why  should  yez  want  to 
walk  whin  I'm  willin'  to  carry  ye?" 


Sailin 


BY   EDJVARD   HALL  PUTNAM 


THE  little  puddle  that  the  tide 
Leaves  underneath  the  bluff, 
Although  it  isn't  very  wide. 

Is  plenty  large  enough 
To  be  a  good  big  ocean  for 

The  little  boats  I  make, 
That  bravely  sail  from  shore  to  shore 
And  quite  a  cargo  take. 

And  often  as  I  sail  them  there 
And  see  real  ships  go  by, 

The  ships  that  sail  most  ev'rywhere, 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  I 


Will  be  a  sailor  when  I'm  grown, 
And  sail  across  the  world 

Upon  a  ship  my  very  own. 
With  ev'rv  sail  unfurled. 

Of  course  I'll  have  to  know  a  lot 

Of  things  that  sailors  do, 
And  learn  to  tie  a  bowline  knot 

And  order  'round  the  crew; 
But  sailing  little  boats  that  way 

Each  pleasant  afternoon 
Will  give  me  practice,  and  they  say 

You  can't  begin  too  soon. 


A  Lively  Squirrel 

AN  old  negro  who  lives  in  the  country 
came  into  town  and  saw  an  electric  fan 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  The  whirling 
object  at  once  attracted  his  attention,  and, 
after  intently  gazing  at  it  for  several  min- 
utes, showing  all  the  while  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment and  curiosity,  he  turned  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  shop  and  said: 

"  Say,  boss,  dat  suttenly  is  a  lively  squirrel 
you  got  in  dis  yeah  cage.  But  he's  shorely 
goin'  to  bus'  his  heart  ef  he  keep  on  makin' 
dem  resolutions  so  fas'." 


What  was  Going  On 

LITTLE  Bobby's  Aunt  Helen  went  to  spend 
the  night  at  Bobby's  house.     She  slept 
in  the  room  next  to  the  nursery. 

In  the  morning  she  heard  Bobby  making 
a  great  fuss  about  being  dressed.  She  called 
tlirough  the  register  which  is  between  the 
two  rooms : 

"  Bobby !  Bol)b^' !  What's  going  on  in 
there?" 

Tlie  answer  came  back   promptly,  in  a 
])itiful  wail : 
"  My  'tockin's." 
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The  Ruby  of  Kishmoor 

Bry  Howard  Pyle 
With  Pictures  By  TKe  Author 


cfntzoduction 

O  those  who  are  curious  in 
studying-  the  history  of 
such  pirate  chieftains  as 
once  infested  the  high  seas 
and  preyed  so  disastrously 
upon  tlie  commerce  of  the 
world,  the  name  of  Captain  Robertson 
Keitt  is  very  well  known  indeed.  But 
to  others,  less  learned  in  such  particulars, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  Captain  Keitt's 
most  famous  adventure  was  the  capture 
of  the  Rajah  of  Kishmoor's  great  ship 
The  Sun  of  the  East,  in  which  was  the 
Rajah's  favorite  Queen  and  a  very  bril- 
liant court  of  attendants,  all  of  whom 
were  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

With  other  treasure  there  was  taken 
at  this  time  a  very  famous  jewel,  which 
was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
gems  of  the  world.  This  stone  was  known 
as  the  Ruby  of  Kishmoor,  and  the  Queen, 

Copyright,  1907,  by  Harper  and 


at  the  time  of  her  capture,  wore  it  upon 
her  forehead  as  centrepiece  of  a  sort  of 
coronet  of  gold  that  encircled  her  brows. 

After  this  famous  achievement.  Captain 
Keitt  vanished  with  the  Ruby  of  Kish- 
moor, and  neither  was  heard  of  for  a 
long  time  after. 

Shortly  before  the  time  of  this  story, 
however,  Captain  Keitt  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  company  with 
three  of  his  former  confederates  in  vice 
— a  man  named  Hunt,  who  was  a  former 
partner,  another  gallows-bird  who  had 
one  time  been  sailing-master  of  the  pi- 
rate ship,  and  still  another  villain,  a 
Portuguese  who  had  been  first  mate  of 
the  same  wicked  craft. 

These  three  worthies  took  up  their 
lodging  at  an  ordinary  in  the  town, 
where  they  lived  for  three  or  four  days 
without  anything  particular  happening  to 
call  attention  to  them.    Then,  one  night 

Brothers.    All  rights  reserrcd 
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the  four  were  heard  to  be  quarrelling 
with  great  violence,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing Captain  Keitt  was  found  dead  in  the 
room  they  had  occupied,  stabbed  to  the 
heart.  His  pockets  had  been  turned  inside 
out  and  the  lining  of  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat had  been  ripped  in  many  places.  It 
was  supposed  at  the  time  that  the  Ruby 
of  Kishmoor  had  been  the  object  of  his 
murder,  for  from  that  time  and  until 
the  period  of  this  history  it  was  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of. 

With  these  facts  in  his  possession,  the 
ingenious  reader  may  be  more  easily 
placed  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
purport  of  the  narrative  now  about  to 
be  related. 

Jonathan  cfLugg 

You  may  never  know  what  romantic 
aspirations  may  lie  hidden  beneath  the 
most  sedate  and  sober  demeanor. 

To  have  observed  Jonathan  Rugg,  who 
was  a  tall,  lean,  loose-jointed  young 
Quaker  of  a  somewhat  forbidding  aspect, 
110  one  would  for  a  moment  have  sus- 
pected that  he  concealed  beneath  so  se- 
rious an  exterior  any  appetite  for  ro- 
mantic adventure. 

Nevertheless,  finding  himself  suddenly 
transported,  as  it  were,  from  the  quiet  of 
so  sober  a  town  as  Philadelphia  to  the 
tropical  enchantment  of  Kingston,  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  the  street  brilliant  in 
the  light  of  a  full  moon  that  swung  in  an 
opal  sky,  the  warm  and  luminous  dark- 
ness replete  with  the  mysteries  of  a  trop- 
ical night  made  merry  with  the  sound  of 
Voices,  the  tinkling  of  guitars,  of  spinets, 
and  an  occasional  snatch  of  a  song  heard 
from  some  brightly  lighted  veranda — see- 
ing and  hearing  all  these  things,  and  with 
his  bosom  burdened  with  the  odors  of  a 
land-breeze,  Jonathan  Rugg  suddenly  dis- 
covered himself  to  be  overtaken  with  so 
vehement  a  desire  for  some  unwonted 
excitement,  that  had  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  he  felt  himself  ready  to  em- 
brace any  adventure  with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  no  matter  whither  it  would 
conduct  him. 

Refore  continuing  our  narrative  the 
reader  may  here  be  informed  that  our 
hero  had  come  into  this  enchanted  world 
as  the  supercargo  of  the  ship  Susanna 
Hayes  of  Philadelphia;  that  he  had  for 


several  years  proved  himself  so  honest 
and  industrious  a  servant  to  the  mer- 
chant house  of  the  worthy  Jeremiah  Doo- 
little  that  that  benevolent  man  had 
given  to  his  well-deserving  clerk  this  op- 
portunity at  once  of  gratifying  an  in- 
clinatioli  for  foreign  travel  and  of  filling 
a  position  of  trust  that  should  redound 
to  his  individual  profit.  The  Susanna 
Hayes  had  entered  Kingston  Harbor  that 
afternoon,  and  this  was  Jonathan's  first 
night  spent  in  those  tropical  latitudes 
whither  his  fancy  and  his  imagination 
had  so  often  carried  him  whilst  he  stood 
over  the  desk  filing  the  accounts  of  in- 
voices from  foreign  parts. 

It  may  be  finally  added  that  had  he 
at  all  conceived  how  soon  and  to  what  a 
degree  his  sudden  inclination  for  ad- 
venture was  to  be  gratified,  his  roman- 
tic aspirations  might  have  been  some- 
what dashed  at  the  prospect  that  lay 
before  him. 

STByAtcziouA    J^ady    with  the 

For  as  Jonathan  Rugg  stood  thus  en- 
joying the  tropical  night  with  no  par- 
ticular purpose  in  his  mind,  he  suddenly 
became  conscious  of  the  fact  that  a  small 
wicket  in  a  wooden  gate  near  by  had 
been  opened,  and  that  the  eyes  of  an 
otherwise  concealed  countenance  were 
observing  him  with  the  utmost  closeness 
of  scrutiny. 

He  had  hardly  time  to  become  aware 
of  this  observation  when  the  gate  itself 
was  opened,  and  there  appeared  before 
him  in  the  moonlight  the  bent  and  crooked 
figure  of  an  aged  negress.  She  was  clad 
in  a  calamanco  raiment,  and  was  fur- 
ther adorned  with  a  variety  of  gaudily 
colored  trimmings  vastly  suggestive  of  the 
tropical  world  of  which  she  was  an  in- 
habitant. Her  woolly  head  was  envel- 
oped, after  the  fashion  of  her  people, 
in  the  folds  of  a  gigantic  and  flaming 
red  turban,  constructed  of  an  entire 
pocket-handkerchief. 

This  creature,  first  looking  this  way 
and  then  that  with  an  extremely  wary 
and  cunning  expression,  beckoned  to 
Jonathan  to  draw  nearer.  When  he  had 
approached  close  enough  to  her,  she 
caught  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  instantly 
drawing  him   into  the   garden  beyond. 
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shut  and  bolted  the  gate  with  a 
quickness  and  a  silence  suggestive 
of  the  most  extravagant  secrecy. 

All  this  had  happened  so  unex- 
pectedly   that    Jonathan  hardly 
knew  what  had  befallen  him,  till 
he  found  himself  thus  entrapped 
into  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  a 
garden    appertaining    to  a 
private  dwelling  of  a  very 
handsome,  even  pretentious 
appearance. 

For  a  while  the  negress 
who  had  brought  him  thither 
gazed  at  him  with  a  most 
particular   scrutiny.  Then 
suddenly  her  face  broke  into 
so  prodigious  a  grin  that  in 
the  moonlight  it  appeared  as 
though  the  entire  lower  part  of  her 
countenance  had  been  transformed 
into  shining  teeth,    "  You  be  a  tine 
Buckra,"  said  she,  in  her  gibbering 
English.     "  You  come  wid  Melina, 
and  Melina  take  you  to  pretty  lady 
who  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Thereupon,  and  allowing  our  be- 
wildered hero  no  opportunity  either 
to  expostulate  or  to  decline  this  ex- 
traordinary invitation,  she  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  led  him  toward  the 
large  and  imposing  house  which  com- 
manded the  garden. 

Entering  this  mansion  by  way  of 
an  illuminated  veranda,  and  so  com- 
ing into  a  brilliantly  lighted  hall- 
way beyond,  Jonathan  beheld  him- 
self surrounded  by  such  a  wealth  of 
exquisite  and  well-appointed  splen- 
dor as  it  had  never  before  been  his 
good  fortune  to  behold. 

Candles  of  clarified  wax  sparkled 
like  stars  in  chandeliers  of  crystal. 
These  in  turn,  catching  the  illumina- 
tion,   glittered    in    prismatic  frag- 
ments with  all  the  varied  colors  of 
the  rainbow.    Polished  mirrors  of  a 
spotless  clearness,  framed  in  golden 
frames  and  built  into  the  walls,  re- 
flected  the   waxed   floors,   the  rich 
Oriental  carpets,  and  the  sumptuous 
paintings  that  hung  against  the  ivory- 
tinted  panelling,  so  that  in  appearance 
the    beauties    of    the    apartment  were 
continued    in    bewildering   vistas  upon 
every   side   toward   which   the  beholder 
directed  his  gaze. 


Jonathan  Rugg 

Bidding  our  hero  to  be  seated  in  this 
enchanted  apartment,  the  negress  who 
had  been  his  conductor  left  him  for  the 
time  being  to  his  own  contemplation. 

Almost  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  compose  himself  into  nnvthinc  more 
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The  Negress  beckoned  him  to  draw  nearer 


than  a  small  part  of  his  ordinary  sedate- 
ness  of  demeanor,  the  silken  curtains  at 
the  doorway  at  the  other  end  of  the 
apartment  were  suddenly  divided,  and 
Jonathan  heheld  hefore  him  a  female 
figure  displaying  the  most  exquisite  con- 


tour of  mould   and   of  proportion. 
She  who  then  entered  was  clad  entire- 
ly in  white,  and  was  enveloped  from 
head  to  foot  in  the  folds  of  a  veil  of 
delicate  silver  gauze,  which,  though 
hiding  her  countenance  from  recog- 
nition,  nevertheless   permitted  suf- 
ficient of  her  beauties  to 
be  discerned  to  suggest  the 
extreme  loveliness  of  her 
appearance.   Advancing  to- 
wards  our   hero   and  ex- 
tending to  him  a  tapering 
hand  as  white  as  alabas- 
ter,  the  fingers  encircled 
with  a  multitude  of  jew- 
elled rings,  she  addressed 
him  thus : 

"  Sir,  you  are  no  doubt 
vastly    surprised    to  find 
yourself  thus  unexpectedly 
and  almost  as  by  violence 
introduced  into  the  house 
of  one  who  is  such  an  entire 
stranger  to  you  as  myself.  But 
though  I  am  unknown  to  you,  I 
must  inform  you  that  I  am 
better  acquainted  with  my  vis- 
itor, for  my  agents  have  been 
observing  you  ever  since  you 
landed  this  afternoon  at  the 
dock,  and  they  have  followed 
you  since  then  until,  a  little 
while  ago,  you  stopped  imme- 
diately beside  my  garden  gate." 
Here  the  lady  paused  for  a  lit- 
tle as  though  to  collect  herself,  and 
then  continued :  "  You  are  doubt- 
less aware  that  every  one,  whether 
man  or  woman,  is  possessed  of  an 
enemy.    In  my  owii  case  I  must 
inform  you  that  I  have  no  less  than 
three,  who,  to  compass  their  ends, 
would  gladly  sacrifice  my  life  itself 
to  their  purposes.    At  no  time  am 
I  safe  from  their  machinations,  nor 
have  I  any  one,"  she  cried,  exhibit- 
ing a  great  emotion,  "  to  whom  I 
may  turn  in  my  need.    It  was  this 
extremity  that  led  me  to  hope  to 
find  in  you  a  friend  in  my  perils; 
for,  having  observed  through  my  agents 
that  you   are  not  only  honest  in  dis- 
position and  strong  in  person,  but  that 
you  are  possessed  of  a  considerable  de- 
gree  of   courage   and   determination,  I 
am  most  desirous  of  imposing  upon  your 
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good  nature  a  trust  of  which  you  cannot 
for  a  moment  suspect  the  magnitude. 
Tell  me,  are  you  willing  to  assist  a  poor, 
defenceless  female  in  her  hour  of  trial  ?" 

For  a  few  moments  Jonathan  stood  in 
silence,  for  here  indeed  was  he  entering 
into  an  adventure  which  infinitely  sur- 
passed any  anticipation  that  he  could  have 
formed.  He  was,  besides,  of  a  cautious 
nature,  and  was  entirely  disinclined  to 
embark  into  an  affair  so  obscure  as  that 
in  which  he  now  found  himself  becom- 
ing involved. 

"  Friend,"  said  he  at  last,  "  I  may  tell 
thee  that  thy  story  has  so  far  moved  me 
as  to  give  me  every  inclination  to  help 
thee  in  thy  difficulties,  but  I  must  also 
inform  thee  that  I  am  a  man  of  caution, 
having  never  before  entered  into  any 
business  of  this  sort.  Therefore,  before 
giving  any  promise  that  may  bind  my 
future  actions,  I  must,  in  common  wis- 
dom, demand  to  know  what  it  is  that  thou 
hast  in  mind  to  require  of  me." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  cried  the  lady,  with  great 
vivacity  and  with  more  cheerful  accents 
— as  though  her  mind  had  been  relieved 
of  a  burden  of  fear  that  her  compan- 
ion might  at  once  decline  even  a  con- 
sideration of  her  request — "  indeed,  sir, 
you  will  find  that  the  trust  which  I  would 
impose  upon  you  is  in  appearance  no 
such  great  matter  as  my  words  may  have 
led  you  to  suppose. 

"  You  must  know  that  I  am  possessed 
of  a  little  trinket  which,  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  who,  like  yourself,  is  a  stranger 
in  these  parts,  would  possess  no  signif- 
icance, but  which,  while  in  my  keeping,  is 
fraught  with  infinite  menace  to  me." 

Hereupon  and  having  so  spoken,  she 
clapped  her  hands,  and  the  negress, 
who  before  had  conducted  Jonathan  to 
where  he  was,  immediately  entered, 
carrying  in  her  hands  a  white  nap- 
kin, which  she  handed  to  her  mis- 
tress. The  veiled  lady  unfolded  the 
napkin  and  disclosed  a  small  ivory  ball 
of  about  the  bigness  of  a  lime.  Xodding 
to  the  negress  to  withdraw,  she  handed 
him  the  ivory  ball.  Jonathan  took  it 
with  no  small  degree  of  curiosity  and 
examined  it  carefully.  It  appeared  to  be 
of  an  exceeding  antiquity,  and  of  so 
deep  a  yellow  as  to  be  almost  brown  in 
color.  It  was  covered  over  with  strange 
figures  and  characters  of  an  Oriental 


sort,  which  appeared  to  our  hero  to  be 
of  a  Chinese  workmanship. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  lady, 
after  she  had  permitted  her  guest  to  ex- 
amine this  for  a  while  in  silence,  "  that 
though  this  appears  to  you  to  be  of  little 
Avorth,  it  is  yet  of  extreme  value.  After 
all,  however,  it  is  nothing  but  a  curiosity 
that  any  one  who  is  interested  in  such 
matters  might  possess.  What  I  have  to 
ask  of  you  is  this:  Will  you  be  willing 
to  take  this  into  your  charge,  to  guard  it 
with  the  utmost  care  and  fidelity — yes, 
even  as  the  apple  of  your  eye — during 
your  continuance  in  these  parts,  and  to 
return  it  to  me  in  safety  the  day  before 
your  departure  ?  By  so  doing  you  will 
render  me  a  service  which  you  may 
neither  understand  nor  comprehend,  but 
which  shall  make  me  your  debtor  for  my 
entire  life." 

By  this  time  Jonathan  had  pretty  well 
composed  his  mind  for  a  reply. 

"  Friend,"  said  he,  "  such  a  matter  as 
this  is  entirely  out  of  my  knowledge  of 
business,  which  is  that  of  a  cler  k  m 
the  mercantile  profession.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  every  inclination  to  help  thee — 
though  I  trust  thou  mayest  have  mag- 
nified the  dangers  that  beset  thee.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  little  trifle  for  such 
an  ado;  nevertheless,  I  will  do  as  thou 
dost  request.  I  will  keep  it  in  safety,  and 
will  return  it  to  thee  upon  this  day  a 
week  hence;  by  which  time  I  hope  to 
have  discharged  my  cargo  and  be  ready 
to  continue  my  voyage  to  Demerara." 

At  these  words  the  lady,  who  had  been 
Avatching  him  all  the  time  with  a  most 
unaccountable  eagerness,  burst  forth  into 
words  of  such  heartfelt  gratitude  as  to 
entirely  overwhelm  our  hero.  Wlien  her 
transports  had  been  somewhat  assuaged 
she  permitted  him  to  depart,  and  the 
negress  conducted  him  back  through  the 
garden,  whence  she  presently  showed  him 
through  the  gate  whither  he  had  entered, 
and  so  out  into  the  street. 

'^he    terrific    Sncountcz    wt'tli    the  One- 
eyed    little    gentleman    in  cJolack 

Finding  himself  once  more  in  the  open 
street,  Jonathan  Bugg  stood  for  a  while 
in  the  moonlight  endeavoring  to  compose 
his  mind  into  somewhat  of  that  sobriety 
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that  was  habitnnl  with  him.  From  this 
effort  at  composure  lie  was  aroused  by 
observing'  that  a  little  gentleman,  clad 
all  in  black,  had  stopped  a  short  dis- 
tance away  and  was  looking  very  intent- 
ly at  him.  Tn  the  brightness  of  the 
moonlight  our  hero  could  see  that  the 
little  gentleman  possessed  but  a  single 
eye  and  that  he  carried  a  gold-headed 


The  little  Gentleman  with  one  Eye 


cane  in  his  hand.  Pie  had  hardly  time 
to  observe  these  particulars  when  the 
other  approached  him  with  every  appear- 
ance of  politeness  and  cordiality. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  surely  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  recognizing  in  you  the  super- 
cargo of  the  ship  Susanna  Hayes,  which 
arrived  this  afternoon  at  this  port." 

Indeed,"  said  Jonathan,  "  thou  art 
right,  friend.  That  is  my  occupation, 
and  that  is  whence  I  came." 

"  To  be  sure!"  said  the  little  gentleman. 
"To  be  sure!  to  be  sure!  The  Susanna 
Hayes  with  a  cargo  of  Indian-corn  meal, 
and  from  my  dear  good  friend  Jeremiah 
Doolittle,  of  Philadelphia,  I  know  your 
good  master  very  well — very  well  indeed. 


And  h  ave  you  never  heard  him  speak  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Abner  Greenway,  of  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica?" 

"  Why,  no,"  replied  Jonathan,  "  I  have 
no  such  recollection  of  the  name — nor  do 
I  know  that  any  such  name  hath  ever  ap- 
peared upon  our  books." 

"To  be  sure!  to  be  sure!"  repeated 
the  little  gentleman,  briskly,  and  with  ex- 
ceeding good  nature.  "  Indeed,  my  name 
is  not  likely  to  ha^e  ever  appeared  upon 
his  books,  for  I  am  not  a  business  cor- 
respondent, but  one  who  in  times  past 
was  his  extremely  good  friend.  There 
is  much  I  would  like  to  ask  about  him, 
and  indeed  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  would 
have  been  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  him. 
Put  I  have  lodgings  at  a  little  distance 
from  here,  so  that  if  it  is  not  requesting 
too  much  of  you,  maybe  you  will  accom- 
pany me  thither,  so  that  we  may  talk  at 
our  leisure." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Jonathan — who,  you 
may  have  observed,  was  of  a  very  easy 
disposition — "  indeed,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  accompany  thee  to  thy  lodgings.  There 
is  nothing  I  would  like  better  than  to 
serve  any  friend  of  good  Jeremiah  Doo- 
little's."  And  thereupon  and  with  great 
amity  the  two  walked  off  together. 

The  one-eyed  gentleman  in  black  was 
so  exceedingly  lively  in  his  discourse  and 
had  so  much  to  tell  him  concerning  the 
town  that  Jonathan  was  not  aware 
whither  they  were  going,  until  presently 
he  discovered  that  they  had  left  the 
residence  quarter  of  the  town  and  were 
come  to  the  water-front  of  the  city. 

Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  build- 
ings that  had  the  appearance  of  being 
warehouses  for  the  storage  of  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses, our  hero's  conductor  stopped  in 
front  of  a  tall  and  gloomy  structure,  and, 
opening  the  door  with  a  key,  beckoned 
for  him  to  enter.  Jonathan  having 
complied,  his  new-found  friend  led  the 
way  up  a  flight  of  steps,  against  which 
Jonathan's  feet  beat  noisily  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  at  length,  having  ascended 
two  stairways  and  having  reached  a 
landing,  he  opened  a  door  at  the  end 
of  the  passage  and  ushered  Jonathan  into 
an  apartment,  unlighted  except  for  the 
moonshine,  which,  coming  in  through  a 
partly  open  shutter,  lay  in  a  brilliant 
patch  of  light  upon  the  floor 

His  conductor  having  struck  a  light 
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with  a  flint  and  steel,  our  hero,  by  the 
illumination  of  a  single  candle,,  present- 
ly discovered  himself  to  be  in  a  bed- 
chamber furnished  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  comfort  and  even  elegance,  and 
having  every  appearance  of  being  a 
bachelor's  apartment. 

"  This,"    said    Jonathan's    new  ac- 
quaintance, "is  my  lodging-place. 
And  now  you   will  i^ardon  m.e  if 
]  shut  these  shutters.    For  a 
devilish  fever  of  which  I  am 
possessed  is  of  such  a  sort  I 
must  keep  the  night  air  out 
of  the  room,  or  else  I  shall 
be  shaldng  the  bones  out  of 
my  joints  and  chattering  the 
teeth  out  of  my  head  by  to- 
morrow morning." 

So  saying,  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  and  not  only 
drew  to  the  shutters,  but 
shot  the  hea^-y  iron  bolt 
into  its  place.  Having  ac- 
complished this,  he  bade 
our  hero  to  be  seated,  and 
placing  before  him  som.e 
exceedingly  superior  rum, 
tosrether  with  some  equally 
excellent  tobacco,  they  pres- 
ently fell  into  the  friend- 
liest discourse  imaginable. 
In  the  course  of  their  talk, 
which  after  a  while  became 
exceedingly  confidential, 
Jonathan  confided  to  his 
new  friend  the  circum- 
stances of  the  adventure 
into  which  he  had  been  led 
by  the  beautiful  stranger. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said 
the  other,  when  Jonathan 
had  concluded,  "  I  hope 
that  you  may  not  have  been 
made  the  victim  of  some 
foolish  hoax.  Tet  me  see  what  it  is  the 
lady  hath  confided  to  you." 

"  That  T  will."  replied  Jonathan,  and 
thereupon  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
breeches  pocket  and  brought  forth  the 
ivory  ball. 

'No  sooner  did  the  one  eye  of  the  little 
gentleman  in  black  light  upon  the  object 
than  a  most  singular  and  extraordinary 
convulsion  appeared  to  seize  upon  him. 

Mastering  his  emotion  with  the  utmost 
■difHculty  as  Jonathan  replaced  the  ball 


With  great  aa\ity  the  two  walked  off  together 


in  his  pocket,  he  drew  a  deep  and  pro- 
found breath  and  wiped  the  palm  of  his 
hand  across  his  forehead  as  though 
arousing  himself  from  a  dream. 

"  And  you,"  he  said  of  a  sudden,  "  are, 
I  understand  it.  a  Quaker.  Do  you,  then, 
never  carry  a  weapon  even  in  such  a 
place  as  this,  where  at  any  moment  in 
the  dark  a  Spanish  knife  may  be  stuck 
betwixt  your  ribs?" 

"  V^.Tiy,  no,"  said  Jonathan,  somewhat 
surprised  that  so  foreign  a  topic  should 
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have  been  so  suddenly  introduced  into 
the  discourse.  "  I  am  a  man  of  peace 
and  not  of  blood.  The  people  of  the 
Society  of  Eriends  never  carry  weapons 
eitlier  of  offence  or  defence." 

As  Jonathan  concluded  his  reply,  the 
little  gentleman  suddenly  arose  from  his 
chair  and  moved  briskly  around  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  Our  hero,  watch- 
ing him  with  some  surprise,  beheld  him 
clap  to  the  door,  and  with  a  single  move- 
ment shoot  the  bolt  and  turn  the  key 
therein.  The  next  instant  he  turned  to 
Jonathan  a  visage  transformed  as  sud- 
denly as  though  he  had  dropped  a  mask 
from  his  face.  The  gossiping  and  polite 
little  old  bachelor  was  there  no  longer, 
but  in  his  stead  a  man  with  a  counte- 
nance convulsed  with  some  furious  and 
nameless  passion. 

"That  ball!"  he  cried,  in  a  hoarse  and 
raucous  voice, — that  ivory  ball !  Give 
it  to  me  upon  the  instant!" 

As  he  spoke  he  whipped  out  from 
his  bosom  a  long,  keen  Spanish  knife 
that  in  its  every  appearance  spoke  with- 
out equivocation  of  the  most  murder- 
ous possibilities. 

All  this  Jonathan  beheld  as  one  sees 
such  things  in  a  dream,  but  at  the  immi- 
nence of  this  coming  danger  his  wits 
came  back  to  him  like  a  flash  of  light, 
and  leaping  to  his  feet,  he  lost  no  time  in 
putting  the  table  between  himself  and  his 
sudden  enemy. 

"  Indeed,  friend,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
penetrated  with  terror, — "  indeed,  friend, 
thou  hadst  best  keep  thy  distance  from 
me,  for  though  I  am  a  man  of  peace  and 
a  shunner  of  bloodshed,  I  promise  thee 
that  I  will  not  stand  still  to  be  murdered 
without  outcry  or  without  endeavoring  to 
defend  my  life." 

"  Cry  as  loud  as  you  please,"  exclaimed 
the  other ;  "  no  one  is  near  this  place 
to  hear  you.  I  tell  you  I  am  determined 
to  possess  myself  of  that  ivory  ball,  and 
have  it  I  shall,  even  though  I  am  obliged 
to  cut  out  your  heart  to  get  it!"  As  he 
spoke,  he  grinned  with  so  extraordinary 
and  devilish  a  distortion  of  his  coun- 
tenance as  to  send  the  goose-flesh  crawl- 
ing like  icy  fingers  up  and  down  our 
hero's  spine  with  the  most  incredible 
rapidity  and  acuteness. 

ISTevertheless,  mastering  his  fears,  Jona- 
than contrived  to  speak  up  with  a  pretty 


good  appearance  of  spirit.  "  Indeed, 
friend,"  he  said,  "  thou  appearest  to  for- 
get that  I  am  a  man  of  twice  thy  bulk 
and  half  thy  years,  and  that  though  thou 
hast  a  knife,  I  am  determined  to  defend 
myself^ to  the  last  extremity.  I  am  not 
going  to  give  thee  that  which  thou  de- 
mandest  of  me,  and  for  thy  sake  I  ad- 
vise thee  to  open  the  door  and  let  me  go 
free  as  I  entered,  or  else  harm  may  be- 
fall thee." 

"  Eool,"  cried  the  other,  hardly  giving 
him  time  to  end,  "  do  you,  then,  think 
that  I  have  time  to  chatter  with  you 
whilst  two  villains  are  lying  in  wait  for 
me,  perhaps,  at  the  very  door?  Blame 
your  own  self  for  your  death!"  and, 
gnashing  his  teeth  with  an  indescribable 
menace  and  resting  his  hand  upon  the 
table,  he  vaulted  with  incredible  agility 
clean  across  it  and  upon  our  hero,  who, 
entirely  unprepared  for  such  an  ex- 
traordinary attack,  was  flung  back  against 
the  wall,  with  an  arm  as  strong  as  steel 
clutching  his  throat  and  a  knife  flashing 
in  his  very  eyes  with  dreadful  portent 
of  instant  death. 

With  an  instinct  to  preserve  his  life, 
he  caught  his  assailant  by  the  wrist,  and 
bending  it  away  from  himself,  set  every 
fibre  of  his  body  in  a  superhuman  effort 
to  guard  and  protect  himself.  The  other, 
though  so  much  older  and  smaller,  seemed 
to  be  composed  entirely  of  fibres  of  steel, 
and  in  his  murderous  embraces  he  put 
forth  a  strength  so  extraordinary  that 
for  a  moment  our  hero  felt  his  heart 
melt  within  him  with  terror  for  his 
life.  With  a  vehement  cry  of  despair 
and  anguish  he  put  forth  one  stu- 
pendous effort  for  defence,  and  clap- 
ping his  heel  behind  the  other's  leg  and 
throwing  his  whole  weight  forward,  he 
fairly  tripped  his  antagonist  backward 
as  he  stood.  Together  they  fell  upon  the 
floor,  locked  in  the  most  desperate  em- 
brace, and  overturning  a  chair  with  a 
prodigious  clatter  in  their  descent — our 
hero  upon  the  top  and  the  little  gentle- 
man in  black  beneath  him. 

As  they  struck  the  floor  the  little 
man  in  black  emitted  a  most  piercing 
and  terrible  scream,  and  instantly  relax- 
ing his  efforts  of  attack,  fell  to  beating 
the  floor  with  the  back  of  his  hands  and 
drubbing  with  his  heels  upon  the  rug 
in  which  he  had  become  entangled. 
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Our  hero  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  with 
dilating  eyes  and  expanding  brain  and 
swimming  sight  stared  down  upon  the 
other  like  one  turned  into  a  stone. 

He  beheld  instantly  what  had  occurred, 
and  that  he  had,  without  so  intending, 
killed  a  fellow  man.  The  knife,  turned 
away  from  his  own  person,  had  in  their 
fall  been  plunged  into  the  bosom  of  the 
other,  and  he  now  lay  quivering  in  the 
last  throes  of  death.  Even  as  Jonathan 
gazed,  he  beheld  the  one  eye  of  the  little 
gentleman  turn  upward;  he  beheld  the 
ngure  stretch  itself,  shudder,  and  then 
become  still  in  death. 


momc  ntoud     (^l^d  venture     with  the 
(Stzanqez   with    the    i^ilvet  SaxxlngA 

So  our  hero  stood  stunned  and  bedazed, 
gazing  down  upon  his  victim  like  a  man 
turned  into  a  stone.  The  dead  figure 
upon  the  floor  at  his  feet  gazed  at  him 
with  a  wide  glassy  stare,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion of  his  mind  it  appeared  to  Jona- 
than that  he  was  indeed  a  murderer. 

What  monstrous  thing  was  this  that 
had  befallen  him  who  but  a  moment  be- 
fore had  been  so  entirely  innocent  of  the 
guilt  of  blood  !  How  was  he,  a  stranger  in 
a  foreign  land,  to  defend  himself  against 
an  accusing,  if  mistaken,  justice !  At  these 
thoughts  a  dreadful  terror  gripped  at  his 
vitals  and  a  sweat  as  cold  as  ice  bedewed 
his  entire  body.  No;  he  must  tarry  for 
no  explanation  or  defence!  He  must  im- 
mediately fly  from  this  terrible  place,  or 
else,  should  he  be  discovered,  his  doom 
would  certainly  be  sealed ! 

At  that  moment  and  in  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  his  apprehensions  there  fell 
of  a  sudden  a  knock  upon  the  door, 
sounding  so  loud  and  so  startling  upon 
the  silence  of  the  room  that  every  shat- 
tered nerve  in  our  hero's  frame  tingled 
and  thrilled  in  answer  to  it.  He  stood 
petrified,  scarcely  so  much  as  daring 
to  breathe. 

Again  there  fell  the  same  loud,  insistent 
knock  upon  the  panel,  followed  by  the 
imperative  words,  "  OT)en  within !" 

The  wretched  Jonathan  flung  about 
him  a  glance  at  once  of  terror  and  of 
despair,  but  there  was  for  him  no  pos- 
sible escape.  He  was  shut  tight  in  the 
room  with  his  dead  victim,  like  a  rat  in 
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a  trap.  Nothing  remained  for  him  but 
to  obey  the  summons  from  without. 

With  the  uncertain  and  spasmodic 
movements  of  an  ill-constructed  autom- 
aton he  crossed  the  room,  and  stepping 
very  carefully  over  the  prostrate  body 
upon  the  floor,  and  with  a  hesitating  re- 
luctance that  he  could  in  no  degree  mas- 
ter, he  unlocked,  unbolted,  and  opened 
t)ie  door. 

The  figure  that  outlined  itself  in  the 
light  of  the  candle  against  the  blackness 
of  the  passageway  without  was  of  such 
a  singular  and  foreign  aspect  as  to  fit 
extremely  well  into  the  extraordinary 
tragedy  of  which  Jonathan  was  at  once 
the  victim  and  the  cause. 

It  was  that  of  a  lean,  tall  man  with 
a  thin,  yellow  countenance,  embellished 
with  long,  black  mustachios,  and  having 
a  pair  of  forbidding,  deeply  set,  and  ex- 
tremely restless  black  eyes.  A  crimson 
handkerchief  beneath  a  laced  cocked  hat 
was  tied  tightly  around  the  head,  and  a 
pair  of  silver  earrings,  which  caught  the 
light  of  the  candle,  gleamed  and  twinkled 
against  the  inky  darkness  of  the  pas- 
sageway beyond. 

This  extraordinary  being,  without  fa- 
voring our  hero  with  any  word  of 
apology  for  his  intrusion,  immediately 
thrust  himself  forward  into  the  room, 
and  stretching  his  long,  lean,  birdlike 
neck  so  as  to  direct  his  gaze  over  the 
intervening  table,  fixed  a  gaping  and 
concentrated  stare  upon  the  figure  lying 
still  and  motionless  in  the  centre  of 
the  room. 

"  Vat  you  do  dare  ?"  said  he,  with  a 
guttural  and  foreign  accent;  and  there- 
upon, without  waiting  for  a  reply,  came 
forward  and  knelt  down  beside  the  dead 
man.  After  thrusting  his  hand  into  the 
lifeless  and  shrunken  bosom,  he  presently 
loolced  up  and  fixed  his  penetrating  eyes 
upon  our  hero's  coimtenance,  who,  be- 
numbed and  bedazed  with  his  despair, 
still  stood  like  one  enchained  in  the  bonds 
of  a  nightmare.  "  He  is  dead,"  said  the 
stranger,  and  Jonathan  nodded  his  head 
in  reply. 

"  you  keel  ze  man  ?"  inquired  his 
interlocutor. 

"  Indeed,"  cried  Jonathan,  finding  a 
voice  at  last,  but  one  so  hoarse  that  he 
could  hardly  recognize  it  for  his  own,  "  I 
Ivuow  not  what  to  make  of  the  affair.  But, 
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indeed,  I  do  assure  thee,  friend,  that  I 
am  entirely  innocent  of  what  thou  seest!" 

The  stranger  still  kept  his  piercing  gaze 
fixed  upon  our  hero's  countenance,  and 
Jonathan,  feeling  that  something  further 
was  demanded  of  him,  continued :  "  I  am, 
indeed,  a  victim  of  a  most  extravagant  and 
extraordinary  adventure.  This  evening, 
coming  an  entire  stranger  to  this  country, 
I  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  a 
beautiful  female,  who  bestowed  upon  me 
a  charge  at  once  insignificant  and  ab- 
surd. Behold  this  little  ivory  ball,"  said 
he,  drawing  the  globe  from  his  pocket 
and  displaying  it  between  his  thumb  and 
finger.  "  It  is 
this  that  appears 
to  have  brought 
all  this  disaster 
upon  me." 

He  continued 
his  explanations 
no  further,  for  at 
the  sight  of  the 
ivory  ball,  the 
stranger  quickly 
arose  from  his 
kneeling  posture 
and  fixed  upon  our 
hero  a  stare  the 
most  extraordinary 
that  he  had  ever 
encountered.  His 
eyes  dilated  like 
those  of  a  cat,  the 
breath  expelled 
itself  from  his 
bosom  in  so  deep 
and  profound  an 
expiration  that 
it  appeared  as 
though  it  might 
never  return.  As 
Jonathan,  much 
amazed  at  the  ex- 
pression of  his 
countenance,  re- 
placed the  ball  in 
his  breeches  pock- 
et, the  other  sud- 
denly started  as 
with  an  electric 
shock.  A  sud- 
den and  baleful 
light  flamed 
into  his  eyes ; 
his  face  grew  as 


The  little  Gentleman  in  Black  emitted  a 
I'lLRCiNG  Scream 


red  as  blood,  and  he  clapped  his  hands 
to  his  pocket  with  a  sudden  and  violent 
motion.  "  Ze  ball!"  he  cried  in  a  hoarse 
and  strident  voice.  "  Ze  ball !  Give  me 
ze  ball !"  and  upon  the  next  instant 
our  hero  beheld  the  round  and  shining 
nozzle  of  a  pistol  pointed  directly  against 
his  forehead. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  as  though 
transfixed;  then  in  the  mortal  peril  that 
faced  him  he  uttered  a  roar  that  sound- 
ed in  his  own  ears  like  the  outcry  of 
a  wild  beast;  and  thereupon  flung  him- 
self bodily  upon  the  other  with  the  vio- 
lence and  the  fury  of  a  madman' 

The  stranger 
drew  the  trig- 
ger   and  the 
powder  flashed 
in  the  pan.  He 
dropped  the 
weapon,  clat- 
tering, and  in 
an  instant  tried 
to  draw  anoth- 
er   from  his 
other  pocket. 
Before  he  could 
direct  his  aim, 
however,  our 
hero  had 
caught  him  by 
both  wrists, 
and  bending 
his  hand  back- 
ward, prevent- 
ed the  chance 
of     any  shot 
from  taking 
immediate  ef- 
fect  upon  hi& 
person.      Then  fol- 
lowed a  struggle  of 
extraordinary  feroci- 
ty— the  stranger  en- 
deavoring to  free  his 
hand,  and  J onathan 
striving  with  all  the 
energy  of  despair  to 
prevent    him  from 
efi^ecting  his  murder- 
ous purpose. 

In  the  struggle 
our  hero  became 
thrust  against  the 
edge  of  the  table. 
He   felt   as  though 
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his  back  were  breaking,  and  became  con- 
scious that  in  such  a  situation  he  could 
hope  to  defend  himself  only  a  few  mo- 
ments longer.  The  stranger's  face  was 
pressed  close  to  his  own.    His  hot  breath, 


The  Man  with  the  Silver  Earrings 

strong  with  the  odor  of  garlic,  fanned  our 
hero's  cheek,  whilst  his  lips,  distended  into 
a  ferocious  and  ferine  grin,  displayed  his 
sharp  teeth  shining  in  the  candle-light. 

"  Give  me  ze  ball!"  he  said,  in  a  harsh 
and  furious  whisper. 

At  that  moment  there  rang  in  Jona- 
than's ears  the  sudden  and  astounding 
detonation  of  a  pistol-shot,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  wondered  whether  he  had  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  without  being 
aware  of  it.  Then  suddenly  he  beheld 
an  extraordinary  transformation  take 
place  in  the  countenance  thrust  so 
close  to  his  own;  the  eyes  linked 
several  times  with  incredible  rapidity, 
and  then  rolled  upward  and  inward ; 
the  jaws  gaped  into  a  dreadfnl  and 
cavernous  yawn;  the  pistol  fell  with 
a  clatter  to  the  floor;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  muscles,  so  rigid  but  an  instant 
before,  relaxed  into  a  limp  and  lifeless 


fiaccidity.  The  joints  collapsed,  and  the 
entire  man  fell  into  an  indistinguishable 
heap  upon  and  across  the  dead  figure 
stretched  out  upon  the  floor,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  a  pungent  and  blinding  cloud 
of  gunpowder  smoke  filled  the  entire 
apartment.  For  a  few  moments  the  hands 
twitclied  convulsively;  the  neck  stretched 
itself  to  an  abominable  length;  the  long, 
lean  legs  slowly  and  gradually  relaxed, 
and  every  fibre  of  the  body  collapsed 
into  the  lassitude  of  death.  A  spot  of 
blood  appeared  and  grew  upon  the  collar 
at  the  throat,  and  in  the  same  degree 
the  color  ebbed  from  the  face,  leaving 
it  of  a  dull  and  leaden  pallor. 

All  these  terrible  and  formidable 
changes  of  aspect  our  hero  stood  watching 
with  a  motionless  and  riveted  attention, 
and  as  though  they  were  to  him  matters 
of  the  utmost  consequence  and  impor- 
tance. Only  when  the  last  flicker  of 
life  had  departed  from  his  second  victim 
did  he  lift  his  gaze  from  this  terrible 
scene  of  dissolution  to  stare  about  him, 
this  way  and  that,  his  eyes  blinded  and 
his  breath  stifled  by  the  thick  cloud  of 
sulphurous  smoke  that  obscured  the  ob- 
jects about  him  in  a  pungent  cloud. 

nc.vpcctcd  Sncounter  with  the  (Sea- 
(Baptain  with  the  cJ^zoken  ^IjoAe 

Then  at  last  our  hero  aroused  himself. 
Mechanically  he  picked  up  his  hat,  which 
had  fallen  upon  the  floor  in  the  first  en- 
counter, and,  brushing  away  the  dust 
with  the  cuff  of  his  coat-sleeve  with  ex- 
traordinary care,  he  adjusted  the  beaver 
upon  his  head  with  the  utmost  nicety. 
Then  turning,  still  stupefied  as  with  the 
fumes  of  some  powerful  drug,  he  pre- 
pared to  quit  the  scene  of  tragic  terrors 
that  had  thus  unexpectedly  accumulated 
upon  him. 

But  ere  he  could  put  his  design  into 
execution  his  ears  were  startled  by  the 
sound  of  loud  and  hurried  footsteps, 
which,  coming  from  below,  ascended  the 
stairs  with  a  prodigious  clatter  and 
bustle  of  speed.  At  the  landing  these 
footsteps  paused  for  a  while,  and  then 
approached  with  more  caution  and  delib- 
eration toward  the  room  where  the  double 
tragedy  had  been  enacted. 

All  this  while  Jonathan  made  no  en- 
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deavor  to  escape,  but  stood  passive  and 
submissive  to  what  might  occur.  He  felt 
himself  the  victim  of  circumstances  over 
which  he  himself  had  no  control.  Gazing 
at  the  partly  opened  door,  he  awaited  for 
whatever  adventure  might  next  befall 
him.  Once  again  the  footsteps  paused, 
this  time  at  the  very  threshold,  and 
then  the  door  was  slowly  pushed  open 
from  without. 

As  our  hero  gazed  at  the  aperture  there 
presently  became  disclosed  to  his  view  the 
strong  and  robust  figure  of  one  who  was 
evidently  of  a  seafaring  habit.  From  the 
gold  braid  upon  his  hat,  the  seals  dan- 
gling from  the  ribbon  at  his  fob,  and  a 
certain  particularity  of  custom,  he  was 
evidently  one  of  no  small  consideration  in 
his  profession.  He  was  of  a  strong  and 
powerful  build,  with  a  head  set  close  to 
his  shoulders,  and  a  round,  short,  bull 


The  Stranger  threw  hi/WSelf  upon  Jonathan  with  the  Fury 

OF  A  Madman 


neck.  He  wore  a  black  cravat,  loosely 
tied  into  a  knot,  and  a  red  waistcoat 
elaborately  trimmed  with  gold  braid;  a 
leather  belt  with  a  brass  buckle  and 
hanger,  and  huge  sea-boots,  completed  a 
costume'  singularly  suggestive  of  his  oc- 
cupation in  life.  His  face  was  round 
and  broad,  like  that  of  a  cat,  and  a  com- 
plexion stained  by  constant  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  wind  to  a  color  of  newly 
polished  mahogany.  But  a  countenance 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  humor- 
ous, in  this  case  was  rendered  singularly 
repulsive  by  the  fact  that  his  nose  had 
been  broken  so  flat  to  his  face  that  all 
that  remained  to  distinguish  that  feature 
were  two  circular  orifices  where  the  nos- 
trils should  have  been.  His  eyes  were 
by  no  means  so  sinister  as  the  rest  of 
his  visage,  being  of  a  light-gray  color 
and  exceedingly  vivacious — even  good- 
natured  in  the  merry 
restlessness  of  their 
glance — albeit  they  were 
well-nigh  hidden  beneath 
a  black  bush  of  over- 
hanging eyebrows.  When 
he  spoke,  his  voice  was 
so  deep  and  resonant 
that  it  was  as  though  it 
issued  from  a  barrel 
rather  than  from  the 
breast  of  a  human  being. 

"  How  now,  my  hearty !" 
cried  he,  in  stentorian 
tones  so  loud  that  they 
seemed  to  stun  the  tense- 
ly drawn  drums  of  our 
"hero's  ears, — "how  now, 
my  hearty  !  What's  to-do 
here!  Who  is  shooting 
pistols  at  this  hour  of  the 
night  ?"  Then  catching 
sight  of  the  figures  lying 
in  a  huddle  upon  the 
floor,  his  great  thick  lips 
parted  into  a  gape  of 
wonder  and  his  gray  eyes 
rolled  in  his  head  like  two 
balls,  so  that,  what  with 
his  flat  face  and  the 
round  holes  of  his  nos- 
trils, he  presented  an  ap- 
pearance which  under 
other  circumstances 
would  have  been  at  once 
ludicrous  and  grotesque. 
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"  By  the  blood !"  cried  he.  "  To  be  sure, 
it  is  murder  that  has  happened  here." 

"  Xot  murder!"  cried  Jonathan,  in  a 
shrill  and  panting  ^'oice, — "  not  murder ! 
It  was  all  an  accident,  and  I  am  as  in- 
nocent as  a  baby." 

The  newcomer  looked  at  him,  and  then 
at  the  two  figures  upon  the  floor,  and 
then  back  at  him 
again,  with  eyes  at 
once  quizzical  and 
cunning.  Then  his 
face  broke  into  a 
grin  that  might 
hardly  be  called  of 
drollery.  "  Acci- 
dent I"  quoth  he. 
^'By  the  blood! 
d'ye  see  'tis  a 
strange  accident  in- 
deed that  lays  two 
men  by  the  heels 
and  lets  the  third 
go  without  a 
scratch !"  Deliver- 
ing himself  thus,  he 
came  forward  into 
the  room,  and  tak- 
ing the  last  victim 
of  Jonathan's  ad- 
venture by  the  arm, 
with  as  little  com- 
punction as  he 
would  have  handled 

a  sack  of  grain,  he  dragged  the  limp  and 
helpless  figure  from  where  it  lay  to  the 
floor  beside  the  first  victim.  Then  lift- 
ing the  lighted  candle,  he  bent  over  the 
two  prostrate  bodies,  holding  the  illumi- 
nation close  to  the  lineaments  first  of 
one  and  then  of  the  other.  He  looked 
at  them  very  carefully  for  a  long  while 
with  the  closest  and  most  intent  scru- 
tiny and  in  perfect  silence.  "  They  are 
both  as  dead,"  said  he,  "  as  Davy  Jones ; 
and,  whoever  you  be,  I  protest  you  have 
done  your  business  the  most  completest 
that  I  ever  saw  in  all  of  my  life." 

"  Indeed,"  cried  Jonathan,  in  the  same 
shrill  and  panting  voice,  "it- was  them- 
selves who  did  it.  First  one  of  them  at- 
tacked me  and  then  the  other,  and  I  did 
but  try  to  keep  them  from  murdering  me. 
This  one  fell  on  his  knife,  and  that  one 
shot  himself  in  his  efforts  to  destroy  me." 

"  That,"  said  the  seaman,  "  you  may 
very  well  tell  to  a  dry-lander,  and  maybe 


he  will  believe  you,  but  you  cannot  so 
easily  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  Cap- 
tain Benny  Willitts.  And  what,  if  I 
may  be  so  bold  as  for  to  ask  you,  was 
the  reason  for  their  attacking  so  harmless 
a  man  as  you  proclaim  yourself  to  be?" 
"  That  I  know  not,"  cried  Jonathan, 
but  I  am  entirely  willing  to  tell  thee 

all  the  circum- 
stances. Thou  must 
know  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  So- 
ciety   of  Friends. 


This  day 
here  in 
and  met 
woman 


The  Man  with  thb  broken  Nose 


I  landed 
Kingston 
a  young 
of  very 
comelj^  appearance, 
who  entrusted  me 
with  this  little 
ivory  ball  which 
she  requested  me 
to  keep  for  her 
a  few  days.  The 
sight  of  this  ball — 
in  which  I  can  de- 
tect nothing  that 
could  be  likely  to 
arouse  any  feelings 
of  violence  —  ap- 
pears  to  have 
driven  these  two 
men  entirely  mad, 
so  that  they  in- 
stantly made  the  most  ferocious  and  mur- 
derous assault  upon  me.  See!  Wouldst 
thou  have  believed  that  so  small  a  thing  as 
this  would  have  caused  so  much  trouble  ?" 
And  as  he  spoke  he  held  up  to  the  gaze 
of  the  other  the  cause  of  the  double 
tragedy  that  had  befallen. 

No  sooner  had  Captain  Willitts's  eyes 
lighted  upon  the  ball  than  the  most 
singular  change  passed  over  his  coun- 
tenance. The  color  appeared  to  grow 
dull  and  yellow  in  his  ruddy  cheeks, 
his  fat  lips  dropped  apart,  and  his  eyes 
glared  with  a  fixed  and  glassy  stare. 
He  rose  to  his  feet  and,  still  with  the 
expression  of  astonishment  and  wonder 
upon  his  face,  gazed  first  at  our  hero 
and  then  at  the  ivory  ball  in  his  hands,  as 
though  he  were  deprived  both  of  reason 
and  speech.  At  last,  as  our  hero  slipped  the 
trifle  back  in  his  pocket  again,  the  mariner 
slowly  reco\'ered  himself,  though  with  a 
prodigious  effort,  and  drew  a  deep  and 
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profound  breath  as  to  the  very  bottom  of 
his  lungs.  He  wiped  with  the  corner  of 
his  black  silk  cravat  his  brow,  upon  which 
the  sweat  appeared  to  have  gathered. 

"  Well,  messmate,"  said  he  at  last, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  "  you 
have  indeed  had  a  most  wonderful  ad- 
venture." Then,  with  another  deep 
breath  :  "  Well,  by  the  blood !  I  may  tell 
you  plainly  that  I  am  no  poor  hand  at 
the  reading  of  faces.  Well,  I  think  you 
to  be  honest,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
every  word  you  tell  me.  By  the  blood! 
I  am  prodigiously  sorry  for  you,  and  am 
inclined  to  help  you  out  of  your  scrape. 
"  The  first  thing  to  do,"  he  continued, 
is  to  get  rid  of  these  here  two  dead  men, 
and  that  is  an  affair,  I  believe,  we  shall 
have  no  trouble  in  handling.     One  of 


Thk  Arms  of  his  Captor  held  him  as  in  a  Vise 


them  we  will  wrap  up  in  the  carpet  here, 
and  t'other  we  can  roll  in  yonder  bed- 
curtain.  You  shall  carry  the  one  and 
I  the  other,  and,  the  harbor  being  at 
no  great  distance,  we  can  easily  bring 
them  thither  and  tumble  them  overboard, 
and  no  one  will  be  the  wiser  of  what  has 
happened.  For  your  own  safety,  as  you 
may  easily  see,  you  can  hardly  go  away 
and  leave  these  objects  here  to  be  found 
by  the  first  comer  and  to  arise  up  in 
evidence  against  you." 

This  reasoning,  in  our  hero's  present 
bewildered  state,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
so  extremely  just  that  he  raised'  not  the 
least  objection  to  it.  Accordingly,  each 
of  the  two  silent,  voiceless  victims  of  the 
evening's  occurrences  was  wrapped  into 
a  bundle  that,  from  without,  appeared  to 
be  neither  portentous  nor  ter- 
rible in  appearance. 

Thereupon  Jonathan  shoul- 
dering his  rug  containing  the 
little  gentleman  in  black,  and 
the  sea-captain  doing  the  like 
for  the  other,  they  present- 
ly made  their  way  down  the 
stairs  through  the  darkness 
and  so  out  into  the  street. 
Here  the  sea-captain  became 
the  conductor  of  the  expedition, 
and  leading  the  way  down  an 
alley — now  and  then  stopping 
to  rest,  for  the  burdens  were 
both  too  heavy  and  clumsy  to 
carry  with  ease — they  came  at 
last  upon  an  open  wharf  ex- 
tending a  pretty  good  distance 
out  into  the  harbor.  Thither 
the  captain  led  the  way,  and, 
Jonathan  following,  they  made 
their  way  out  along  the  wharf 
or  pier,  stumbling  now  and 
then  over  loose  boards,  un- 
til they  came  at  last  to  where 
the  water  was  of  a  sufficient 
depth  for  their  purpose.  Here 
the  captain,  bending  his  shoul- 
ders, shot  his  burden  out  into 
the  dark  mysterious  waters, 
and  Jonathan,  following  his 
example,  did  the  same.  Each 
body  sank  with  a  sullen  and 
leaden  splash  into  the  element, 
where,  the  casings  which 
swathed  them  becoming  loos- 
ened, the  rug  and  the  curtain 
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rose  to  the  surface  and  drifted  slowly 
away  with  the  tide. 

As  Jonathan  stood  gazing  dully  at  the 
disappearance  of  the  last  evidences  of  his 
two  inadvertent  murders,  he  was  sud- 
denly and  vehemently  aroused  by  feeling 
a  pair  of  arms  of  enormous  strength 
flung  about  him  from  behind.  In  their 
embrace  his  elbows 
were  instantly 
pinned  tight  to  his 
side,  and  he  stood 
for  a  moment  help- 
less and  astounded, 
while  the  voice  of 
the  sea-captain 
rumbling  in  his 
ear  exclaimed :  "  Ye 
bloody,  murthering 
Quaker ;  I'll  have 
that  ivory  ball,  or 
I'll  have  your  life !" 

These  words  pro- 
duced the  same  ef- 
fect upon  Jonathan 
as  though  a  douche 
of  cold  water  had 
suddenly  been  flung 
over  him.  He  be- 
gan instantly  to 
struggle  to  free 
himself,  and  that 
with  a  frantic  and 
vehement  violence 
begotten  at  once  of 
terror  and  despair. 

So  prodigious  were  his  efi^orts  that  more 
than  once  he  had  nearly  torn  himself 
free,  but  still  the  powerful  arms  of  his 
captor  held  him  as  in  a  vise  of  iron. 
Meantime  our  hero's  assailant  made  fre- 
quent though  ineffectual  attempts  to 
thrust  a  hand  into  the  breeches  pocket 
where  the  ivory  ball  w'as  hidden,  swearing 
the  while  under  his  breath  with  a  terrify- 
ing and  monstrous  string  of  oaths.  At 
last,  finding  himself  foiled  in  every  such 
attempt,  and  losing  all  patience  at  the 
struggles  of  his  victim,  he  endeavored  to 
lift  Jonathan  off  his  feet  as  though  to 
dash  him  bodily  to  the  ground.  In  this 
he  would  doubtless  have  succeeded  had 
he  not  cauffht  his  heel  upon  one  of  the 
loose  boards  before  spoken  of,  and  in- 
stantly they  both  fell  violently  pros- 
trate, the  captain  beneath  and  Jonathan 
above  him,  though  still  encircled  in  his 
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iron  embrace.  As  they  fell  our  hero 
felt  the  back  of  his  head  strike  vio- 
lently upon  the  flat  face  of  the  other, 
and  he  heard  the  captain's  skull  sound 
with  a  terrific  crack  like  that  of  a  break- 
ing egg  upon  some  post  or  billet  of  wood 
against  which  he  must  have  struck.  In 
their  frantic  struggles  they  had  ap- 
proached extremely 
near  the  edge  of 
the  wharf,  so  that 
the  next  instant, 
with  an  enormous 
and  thunderous 
splash,  Jonathan 
found  himself 
plunged  into  the 
waters  of  the  har- 
bor, and  the  arms 
of  his  assailant 
loosened  from 
about  his  body. 

The  shock  of  the 
water  brought  him 
instantly  to  his 
senses,  and  being 
a  fairly  good  swim- 
mer, he  had  not  the 
least  difficulty  in 
reaching  and  clutch- 
ing the  cross-piece 
of  a  wooden  ladder 
that,  coated  with 
slimy  sea-moss,  led 
from  the  water-level 
to  the  wharf  above. 
After  reaching  the  safety  of  dry  land 
once  more,  Jonathan  gazed  about  him  as 
though  to  discern  whence  the  next  attack 
might  be  delivered  upon  him.  But  he 
stood  entirely  alone  upon  the  dock — not 
another  living  soul  was  in  sight.  The 
surface  of  the  water  exhibited  some  com- 
motion as  though  disturbed  by  something 
struggling  beneath,  but  the  sea-captain, 
who  had  doul'tless  b.een  stunned  by  the 
tremendous  crack  upon  his  head,  never 
arose  again  out  of  the  element  that  had 
engulfed  him. 

The  moonlight  shone  with  a  peaceful 
and  resplendent  illumination,  and,  ex- 
cepting certain  remote  noises  from  the 
distant  town,  not  a  sound  broke  the  si- 
lence and  the  peacefulness  of  the  balmy 
tropical  night.  The  limpid  water,  il- 
luminated   by    the    resplendent  moon- 
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light,  lapped  against  the  wharf.  All  the 
world  was  calm,  serene,  and  enveloped  in 
a  profound  and  entire  repose. 

Jonathan  stood  for  a  little  while  lookin 
ijp  at  the  round  and  brilliant  globe  of  ligh 


Jonathan  Rugg  was  married  to  Martha  Dobb 
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floating  in  the  sky  above  his  head.  Then 
suddenly  arousing  himself  to  a  renewed 
realization  of  what  had  occurred,  he  turn- 
ed and  ran  like  one  possessed  from  the 
scene  of  this  third  and  final  catastrophe. 


^Iie  GoncLudion  of  the  6hdventutc  -with  the 
Joady  with  the  (Sllvet  ^eil 


When  our  hero  again  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  lady,  he  found  her  clad 
in  a  loose  and  negligent  attire  in- 
finitely becoming  to  her  graceful  fig- 
ure, and  still  covered  with  the  veil 
of  silver  gauze  that  had  before  en- 
veloped her. 

"  Friend,"  he  cried,  vehemently,  ap- 
proaching her  and  holding  out  toward 
her  the  little  ivory  ball,  "  take  again 
this  which  thou  gavest  me.    It  has 
brought  death  to  three  men,  and  I  know 
not  what  horrible  fate  may  befall  me  if  I 
keep  it  longer  in  my  possession." 

"  What  is  it  you  say  ?"  cried  she,  in 
a  piercing  voice.      Did  you  say  it  hath 
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A  few  minutes  later,  Jonathan,  drip- 
ping with  wet,  stood  at  the  gate  of  the 

garden,  beating  and 
kicking  upon  it  with  a 
vehemence  that  he  could 
neither  master  nor  con- 
trol. He  was  aware 
!  that  the  entire  neigh- 

'  I  borhood   was  becoming 

aroused;     that  lights 
were  moving  and  that 
^  loud  voices  of  inquiry 

were  sounding  in  neigh- 
boring houses. 

At  last,  in  answer  to 
the  sound  of  his  vehe- 
ment  blows,   the  little 
wicket  was  opened  and 
a  pair  of  eyes  appeared 
thereat.     The  next  in- 
stant the  gate  was  cast  ajar 
very  hastily  and  the  pock- 
pitted  negress  appeared.  She 
caught  him  by  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat  and  drew  him  quick- 
ly into  the  garden. 

/^Buckra,  Buckra,"  she 
cried,  "  what  you  doing  ?  You 
wake  de  whole  town."  Then, 
observing   his   dripping  gar- 
ments :  "  You  been  in  de  water.  You 
catch  de  fever  and  shake  till  you  die." 

"  Thy  mistress !"  cried  Jonathan, 
almost  sobbing  in  the  excess  of  his 
emotion ;  "  take  me  to  her  upon  the 
instant,  or  I  cannot  answer  for  my 
not  going  entirely  mad!' 
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caused  the  death  of  three  men?  Quick! 
Tell  me  what  has  happened,  for  I  feel 
a  presage  that  you  bring  me  news  of 
safety  and  release  from  all  my  dangers." 

"  I  know  not  what  thou  meanest,"  cried 
Jonathan,  still  panting  with  agitation. 
"  But  this  I  do  know,  that  when  I  went 
away  from  thee  I  departed  an  innocent 
man,  and  now  I  come  back  to  thee  bur- 
dened with  the  weight  of  three  lives, 
which,  though  innocent,  I  have  been  in- 
strumental in  taking." 

"  Explain,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  tap- 
ping the  floor  with  her  foot.  "  Explain ! 
Explain  I  Explain!" 

"  That  I  will,"  cried  Jonathan,  "  and  as 
soon  as  I  am  able.  When  I  left  thee  and 
went  out  into  the  street,  I  was  accosted 
by  a  little  gentleman  clad  in  black." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  the  lady ;  "  and  had  he 
but  one  eye,  and  did  he  carry  a  gold- 
headed  cane?" 

Exactly,"  said  Jonathan ;  "  and  he 
claimed  acquaintance  with  friend  Jere- 
miah Doolittle." 

"  He  never  knew  him,"  cried  the  lady, 
vehemently,  ^'  and  I  must  tell  you  that 
he  w^as  a  villain  named  Hunt,  who  at 
one  time  was  the  partner  of  the  pi- 
rate Keitt.  He  it  was  who  plunged  a 
deadly  knife  into  his  captain's  bosom, 
and  so  murdered  him  one  night  in  Port 
Royal.  He  himself  or  his  agents  must 
have  been  watching  my  gate  when  you 
went  forth." 

"  I  know  not  how  that  may  be,"  said 
Jonathan,  "but  he  took  me  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  there,  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  trust  thou  didst  burden  me  with, 
he  demanded  it  of  me,  and  upon  my  re- 
fusing to  deliver  it  to  him,  he  presently 
fell  to  attacking  me  wuth  a  dagger.  In 
my  efforts  to  protect  my  life  I  inadvert- 
ently caused  him  to  plunge  the  knife  into 
his  own  bosom  and  to  kill  himself." 

"  And  what  then  ?"  cried  the  lady,  well- 
nigh  distracted  with  her  emotions. 

"Then,"  said  Jonathan,  "there  came 
a  strange  man — a  foreigner — who  upon 
his  part  assaulted  me  with  a  pistol, 
with  every  intention  of  murdering  me 
and  thus  obtaining  possession  of  that 
same  trifle." 

"And  did  he,"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
"have  long,  black  mustachios,  and  did 
he  have  silver  earrings  in  his  ears?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jonathan,  "  he  did." 
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"  That,"  cried  the  lady,  "  could  have 
been  none  other  than  the  Portuguese  mate 
of  Captain  Keitt's  ship.  The  Bloody 
Hand,  who  must  have  been  spying  upon 
Hunt !    Tell  me  what  happened  next !" 

"  He  would  have  taken  my  life,"  said 
J onathan,  "  but  in  the  struggle  that  fol- 
lowed he  shot  himself  accidentally  with 
his  own  pistol  and  died  at  my  very  feet. 
I  do  not  know  what  would  have  happened 
to  me  if  a  sea-captain  had  not  come  and 
proffered  his  assistance." 

"A  sea-captain!"  she  exclaimed;  "and 
had  he  a  flat  face  and  a  broken  nose  ?" 

"  Indeed  he  had,"  replied  Jonathan. 

"  That,"  said  the  lady,  "  must  have 
been  Captain  Keitt's  sailing-master,  Cap- 
tain Willitts.  He  was  doubtless  spying 
upon  the  Portuguese." 

"  He  induced  me,"  said  Jonathan,  "  to 
carry  the  two  bodies  down  to  the  wharf. 
Having  inveigled  me  there — where,  I 
suppose,  he  thought  no  one  could  inter- 
fere— he  assaulted  me  and  endeavored  to 
take  the  ivory  ball  away  from  me.  In 
my  efforts  to  escape  we  both  fell  into 
the  water,  and  he,  striking  his  head  upon 
the  edge  of  the  wharf,  was  first  stunned 
and  then  drowned." 

"Thank  God!"  cried  the  lady,  with  a 
transport  of  fervor,  and  clasping  her 
jewelled  hands  together.  "  At  last  I  am 
free  of  those  who  have  heretofore  per- 
secuted me  and  threatened  my  very  life 
itself!  You  have  not  asked  to  behold  my 
face;  I  will  now  show  it  to  you.  Here- 
tofore I  have  been  obliged  to  keep  it  con- 
cealed lest,  recognizing  me,  my  enemies 
should  have  slain  me."  As  she  spoke 
she  drew  aside  her  veil,  and  disclosed  to 
the  vision  of  our  hero  a  countenance  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  striking 
beauty.  Her  dark  and  luminous  eyes 
were  set  beneath  exquisitely  arched  and 
pencilled  brows.  Her  forehead  was  like 
lustrous  ivory,  and  her  lips  like  rose- 
leaves.  Her  hair,  which  was  as  soft 
as  the  finest  silk,  was  fastened  in 
masses  of  ravishing  abundance.  "  T 
am,"  said  she,  "  the  daughter  of  that 
unfortunate  Captain  Keitt,  who,  though 
weak  and  a  pirate,  was  not  so  wicked, 
I  would  have  you  know,  as  he  hath 
been  painted.  He  would  doubtless  have 
been  an  honest  man  had  he  not  been 
led  astray  by  the  villain  Hunt,  who 
so  nearly  compassed  your  own  destruc- 
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tion.  He  returned  to  this  island  before 
his  death  and  made  me  the  sole  heir  of 
all  that  great  fortune  which  he  had 
gathered  (perhaps  not  by  the  most  honest 
means)  in  the  waters  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  But  the  greatest  treasure  of  all 
the  fortune  bequeathed  to  me  was  a  sin- 
gle jewel,  which  you  yourself  have  just 
now  defended  with  a  courage  and  a 
fidelity  that  I  cannot  sufficiently  extol.  It 
is  that  priceless  gem  known  as  the  Ruby 
of  Kishmoor.   I  will  show  it  to  you." 

Hereupon  she  took  the  little  ivory  ball 
in  her  hand,  and  with  a  turn  of  her 
beautiful  wrists  unscrewed  a  lid  so  nice- 
ly and  cunningly  adjusted  that  no  eye 
could  have  detected  where  it  was  joined 
to  the  parent  globe.  Within  was  a  fleece 
of  raw  si\k  containing  a  red  stone  of  about 
the  bigness  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  which  glow- 
ed and  flamed  with  such  an  exquisite  and 
ruddy  brilliancy  as  to  dazzle  even  Jona- 
than's inexperienced  eyes.  Indeed,  he  did 
not  need  to  be  informed  of  the  priceless 
value  of  the  treasure  which  he  beheld  in 
the  rosy  palm  extended  toward  him. 
How  long  he  gazed  at  this  extraordinary 
jewel  he  knew  not,  but  he  was  aroused 
from  his  contemplation  by  the  sound  of 
the  lady's  voice  addressing  him. 

"  The  three  villains,"  said  she,  "  who 
have  this  day  met  their  deserts  in  a 
violent  and  bloody  death,  had  by  an 
accident  obtained  knowledge  that  this 
jewel  was  in  my  possession.  Since  then 
my  life  has  hung  upon  a  thread,  and 
every  step  that  I  have  taken  has  been 
watched  by  these  most  cruel  and  re- 
lentless enemies.  From  the  mortal  dan- 
gers of  their  machinations  you  have 
saved  me,  exhibiting  a  courage  and  a 
determination  that  cannot  be  sufficiently 
applauded.  In  this  you  have  earned  my 
deepest  admiration  and  regard.  I  would 
rather,"  she  cried,  "  entrust  my  life  and 
my  happiness  to  you  than  into  the  keep- 
ing of  any  man  whom  I  have  ever  known. 
I  cannot  hope  to  reward  you  in  such  a 
way  as  to  recompense  you  for  the  perils 
into  which  my  necessities  have  thrust 
you,  but  yet " — and  here  she  hesitated 
as  though  seeking  for  words  in  which  to 
express  herself — "  but  yet,  if  you  are 
v/illing  to  accept  of  this  jewel  and  all 
of  the  fortune  that  belongs  to  me,  to- 
gether with  the  person  of  poor  Evelina 
Keitt  herself,  not  only  the  stone  and 


the  wealth,  but  the  woman  also,  is  yours 
to  dispose  of  as  you  see  fit." 

Our  hero  was  so  struck  aback  at  this 
unexpected  turn  that  he  knew  not  upon 
the  instant  what  reply  to  make.  "  Friend," 
said  he  at  last,  "  I  thank  thee  extremely 
for  thy  offer,  and  though  I  would  not 
be  ungracious,  it  is  yet  borne  in  upon  me 
to  testify  to  thee  that  as  to  the  stone 
itself  and  the  fortune — of  which  thou 
speakest — I  have  no  inclination  to  re- 
ceive either  the  one  or  the  other.  Each 
is  the  fruit  of  theft,  rapine,  and  mur- 
der. The  jewel  I  have  myself  beheld 
three  times  stained,  as  it  were,  with 
the  blood  of  my  fellow  men,  so  that 
it  now  has  so  little  value  in  my  sight 
that  I  would  not  give  a  peppercorn  to 
possess  it.  Indeed,  there  is  no  induce- 
ment in  the  world  that  could  persuade 
me  to  accept  it.  As  to  the  rest  of  thy 
generous  offer,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
T  am,  four  months  hence,  to  be  married 
to  a  very  comely  young  woman  of  Ken- 
sington, in  Pennsylvania,  by  name  Mar- 
tha Dobbs — and  therefore  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  consider  my  inclinations  in  any 
other  direction." 

Having  so  delivered  himself,  Jonathan 
bowed  with  such  ease  as  his  stiff  and 
awkward  joints  might  command,  and 
thereupon  withdrew  from  the  presence  of 
the  charmer,  who,  with  cheeks  suffused 
with  blushes  and  with  eyes  averted,  made 
no  endeavor  to  detain  him. 

So  ended  the  only  adventure  of  mo- 
ment that  ever  happened  him  in  all  his 
life.  For,  thereafter,  he  contented  him- 
self with  such  excitement  as  his  mercan- 
tile profession  and  his  extremely  peace- 
ful existence  might  afford. 

Spilogue 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  when 
the  worthy  Jonathan  Pugg  was  married 
to  Martha  Dobbs  the  following  year, 
some  mysterious  friend  presented  to 
the  bride  a  rope  of  pearls  of  such  con- 
siderable value  that,  when  they  were 
realized  into  money,  our  hero  was  en- 
abled to  enter  into  partnership  with  his 
former  patron,  the  worthy  Jeremiah  Doo- 
little,  and  that  having  made  such  a  be- 
ginning, he  by  and  by  arose  to  become, 
in  his  way,  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
of  his  native  town  of  Philadelphia. 
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I AM  here  in  Sliigatse,  the  most  sacred 
town  of  Tibet  and  of  the  whole 
Buddhistic  world.  But  first  a  few 
words  of  my  journey.  Even  now,  when  the 
river  is  at  its  lowest  and  the  ice-flakes  are 
dancing  along  on  the  bright-green  water, 
the  Brahmaputra  is  a  gigantic  and  im- 
posing river,  passing  through  the  most 
magnificent  scenery,  with  majestic  moun- 
tains on  both  sides.  The  first  days,  how- 
ever, we  were  riding  along  in  raging  storm 
with  clouds  of  dust  and  sand,  forming 
here  and  there  great  banks.  Parties  of 
j)ilgrims  were  on  their  way  to  the  New- 
year's  Festival.  There  was  no  annoy- 
ance, no  troublesome  curiosity.  Most  of 
those  who  were  riding  dismounted  and 
greeted  us  politely.  On  our  right  we  had 
the  river,  and  we  followed  the  northern 
bank  during  eight  hours,  until  we  arrived 
in  the  town  of  Runzma,  where  we 
camped  in  a  grove  of  high  poplars  and 
willows;  we  delighted  in  hearing  the 
wind  whistling  in  the  trees,  although 
these  were  leafless.  I  now  could  get  for 
dinner  fowl  and  soup,  onion  and  eggs; 
it  was  a  welcome  change  from  the 
eternal  mutton.  All  the  time  since  we 
were  in  the  ISTgangtse-tso  country  I  had 
been  living  mostly  on  sour  milk,  but  this 
became  distasteful  and  was  replaced  by 
eggs.  We  had  a  very  long  march  to  the 
town  of  Dha-na.  All  the  road  from  Je  to 
Dha-na  is  full  of  temples,  many  of  them 
rather  large  and  imposing.  The  town  is 
very  picturesquely  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  terrace,  built  of  boulders,  and  beneath  is 
the  vast  river.  We  were  riding  through 
a  row  of  towns  and  gardens,  and  often 
along  parts  of  the  bank,  which  is  under 
water  during  the  summer. 

I  let  the  caravan  proceed  on  its  way, 
while  I  myself  took  a  boat  in  order  to 
row,  or  rather  to  drift,  towards  the  mouth 
of  Shigatse  valley.  At  Dha-na  there  are 
a  great  number  of  boats,  on  which  the 
country  produce  is  brought  to  the  town. 
They  consist  of  a  skeleton  of  ribs  and 


sticks,  over  which  there  are  stretched  four 
hides — a  clumsy  but  very  practical  two- 
oared  boat  with  necessary  appurtenances. 
Had  I  known  that  it  would  be  a  trip 
of  seven  hours  we  should  have  provided 
ourselves  with  provisions;  however,  every- 
thing went  right.  A  great  number  of 
boats  with  pilgrims  and  peasants  from 
the  neighboring  country  passed  us  before 
we  started,  but  we  soon  overtook  them. 
The  women  wore  their  finest  dresses, 
made  in  the  most  motley  and  fantastic 
way,  with  high  bows  in  the  neck  richly 
studded  with  corals  and  turquoises. 
Most  of  the  boats  had  pennants  with 
prayers  inscribed,  and  over  the  railing  of 
some  of  them  were  hanging  idols  in  sil- 
ver cases,  in  order  to  make  the  pilgrim- 
age on  the  river  specially  blessed.  In 
some  of  them  they  were  cooking  over  a 
small  fire  and  drinking  tea,  and  con- 
stantly chattering. 

At  first  we  went  ahead  at  a  tremendous 
speed.  The  water  was  often  so  shallow 
that  the  bottom  of  the  river  seemed  sud- 
denly to  raise  itself,  while  in  the  dis- 
tance we  had  the  mountains  with  their 
branches  and  valleys,  and  temples  on  the 
lower  hills.  It  was  strange  and  fantastic. 
Every  now  and  again  we  saw  prayer-pen- 
nants on  the  banks  fastened  to  high  poles. 
We  passed  towns,  caravans  and  peasants, 
driving  their  asses — an  animal  we  had  not 
seen  for  a  long  time,  with  the  exception 
of  the  wild  ass  in  Tibet.  There  are  few 
turns  on  the  river,  but  some  of  them  are 
so  sharp  that  the  rower  has  to  apply  all 
his  strength.  We  were  accompanied  the 
whole  way  by  drifting  ice-flakes,  which 
bumped  against  each  other  and  the  banks, 
which  afforded  a  strange  sight.  The 
river  often  divides  into  one  or  more  chan- 
nels, but  the  boatman  knows  his  way. 

I  first  thought  of  using  my  own  boat — 
that  would  have  been  splendid — but  I 
could  hardly  trust  it  to  anybody  else,  and 
besides  I  was  engaged  in  mapping.  The 
boat  would  have  caused  a  great  sensation. 
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fine  as  it  was,  compared  to  these  clumsy 
crafts.  The  river  now  turned  to  the  right 
side  of  the  valley,  with  the  perpendicular 
inountainsides  towards  the  water,  only 
leaving  space  for  a  small  path,  where  we 
saw  them  carrying  their  boats  back  to 
Dha-na.  One  boat  is  just  a  sufficient 
burden  for  one  man.  They  came  along 
marching  in  rows  like  gigantic  beetles, 
with  the  boats  on  their  backs.  We  now 
came  upon  a  number  of  most  magnificent 
views.  The  river  runs  close  up  to  the 
dark  mountainside,  surrounded  by  the 
wildest  scenery.  At  the  foot  of  a  rock 
we  saw  hundreds  of  boats  dragged  up  on 
the  bank,  and  quantities  of  straw,  hay, 
etc.  It  is  the  harbor;  behind  the  point  is 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  which  leads  up 
to  Shigatse. 

Here  we  were  received  by  some  of  our 
men.  Our  boatman  got  four  times  his 
pay  and  he  was  all  satisfaction.  We 
started  our  ride  up  the  valley  while  the 
sun  was  setting.  It  was  not  pitch  dark, 
however,  till  we  reached  Shigatse.  In 
narrow  lanes  we  were  riding  between 
the  white  houses  of  the  town.  To  the 
right  we  see  the  outlines  of  its  "  Dzong," 
or  castle.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  ap- 
proached us  and  took  us  into  a  garden, 
at  the  gate  of  which  there  was  a  fine 
house  with  an  open  balcony.  Muhamed 
Isa,  who  first  arrived  with  the  chief  of 
the  caravan,  informed  me  that  I  was  al- 
lowed to  stay  on  the  ground  floor,  but  I 
preferred  my  tent  under  the  poplars. 

At  nine  o'clock  a  gentleman  appeared 
who  said  he  was  one  of  the  Tashi  Lama's 
officials,  who,  on  his  o^tl  initiative,  had 
come  to  ask  for  information,  name,  na- 
tionality, caravan,  place  of  destination, 
the  way  we  had  come,  etc.  Everything 
was  taken  down,  but  we  never  saw  him 
again.  The  whole  of  the  following  day 
passed  without  anybody  appearing,  which 
however  suited  me,  as  I  had  a  dreadful 
cough  and  cold,  and  stayed  in  bed  till 
past  eleven,  and  dozed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  In  the  evening  I  sent  Mu- 
hamed Isa  up  to  the  monastery  of  Tashi- 
lumpo,  the  gilded  roof  of  which  was 
shining  from  the  mountain,  about  twelve 
minutes'  walk  from  our  garden.  He 
went  to  see  a  high  lama,  who  said  that 
he  would  send  some  one  the  next  morn- 
ing to  take  further  particulars  about  me 
and  my  errand.    At  the  same  time  the 


mandarin  here,  Ma,  came  to  call.  He  is 
a  stout  old  fellow,  who  was  all  kindness 
and  politeness,  but  angry  because  the 
Tashi  Lama  had  not  honored  him  even 
with  an  answer,  although  four  days  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  asked  for  an  audi- 
ence. This  was  anything  but  a  bright 
prospect  for  me,  when  not  even  the  first 
Chinese  at  Shigatse  could  be  received. 
These  were  the  experiences  of  the  first 
day.  The  next  day  was  the  festival,  to 
which  I  hardly  could  go  without  permis- 
sion, especially  since  the  Tashi  Lama 
himself  was  to  be  present  at  the  games. 

Strange  and  not-to-be-forgotten  days! 
It  is  rather  peculiar  to  come  and  call  at 
6.30  A.M.  I  was,  however,  called,  and 
dressed  myself  in  a  hurry,  a  mat  was  put 
in  the  tent,  and  the  visitors  were  re- 
ceived, although  I  looked  rather  haggard 
from  the  cold.  It  was  the  Tashi  Lama's 
chief  munshi,  Lobsang  Tsering,  and  a 
young  Chinese  official.  They  were  ex- 
ceedingly polite  and  kind,  but  they  had 
several  objections,  saying  that  a  Eu- 
ropean coidd  not  be  permitted  to  attend 
the  games,  which  were  only  intended  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  honor  of  being  in  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Lama  was  only  granted  to  very  few 
mortals.  Then  we  went  on  chatting  and 
discussing  till  nine  o'clock.  They  asked 
about  everything,  and  naturally  had 
never  heard  of  poor  Sweden.  We  wrote 
the  name  in  Swedish,  English,  and 
Chinese  (Sviding-que).  Only  then  it 
struck  me  that  I  ought  to  show  them 
the  passport  which  our  minister  in  Lon- 
don, Count  Wr angel,  had  procured  me. 
I  regretted  that  it  was  not  made  out  for 
Tibet,  but  only  for  East  Turkestan.  I 
produced  it  at  all  events.  The  China- 
man perused  it  with  open  eyes  and  trans- 
lated it  into  Tibetan  to  Lobsang  Tse- 
ring. Then  both  observed :  But  why — 
why  did  you  not  show  this  at  once?  It 
would  have  saved  us  all  these  consulta- 
tions. It  is  a  very  fine  passport.  You 
come  at  once  under  Chinese  protection.'' 
I  told  them,  what  was  true,  that  I  had 
not  thought  of  it,  as  the  passport  was 
made  out  for  East  Turkestan  only,  but 
they  said  that  it  didn't  matter.  It  was 
at  any  rate  a  genuine  and  very  fine 
Chinese  passport.  It  was  buried  in  one 
of  my  trunks,  but  certainly  it  came  in 
very  handy  now.    The  Chinaman  disap- 
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peared,  taking  the  passport  with  him. 
After  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  po- 
litely asked  Lobsang  Tsering  to  go  out 
in  my  garden  whilst  I  was  having  my 
breakfast,  the  Chinese  returned  and  in- 
formed me  that  I  would  be  welcomed  to 
the  games.  At  10.30  a.m.  Tsatserkan, 
a  young  Chinese  official  from  the  Vati- 
can, came  to  fetch  me.  Only  a  few  men 
were  allowed  to  accompany  me,  and  I 
chose  the  interpreter,  Muhamed  Isa,  Rob- 
ert, Tsering,  Namgal  and  Rapsang. 

I  was  told  that  I  had  to  be  nicely 
dressed,  wherefore  I  put  on  my  eve- 
ning dress  and  orders  and  appeared  as 
grand  as  possible.  Then  the  ulster  and 
the  cashmere  boots,  which  could  be 
changed  for  black  shoes  at  the  palace, 
whereupon  we  left  on  horseback.  "We 
dismounted  at  the  chief  entrance  and 
proceeded  up-hill  through  steep  and  nar- 
row lanes.  There  was  any  number  of 
beggars  and  pilgrims,  and  we  could 
hardly  get  along.  Finally  we  entered  a 
dark  passage  full  of  lamas  of  all  degrees. 
Every  one  stepped  aside  and  greeted  ns 
politely.  When  in  the  darkness  I  came 
to  an  unexpected  step  I  always  felt  a 
strong  arm  supporting  me — it  was  a 
lama.  My  friend  of  the  morning,  Lob- 
sang Tsering,  Tsatserkan,  and  another 
high  lama  were  my  guides.  All  these 
three  had  been  in  India  with  the  Tashi 
Lama  about  a  year  ago.  The  two  high- 
est had  been  ordered  to  attend  upon  me 
during  my  stay  at  Shigatse.  We  were 
going  through  long  passages  and  cor- 
ridors, and  arrived  at  last  on  a  balcony, 
from  which  there  was  a  splendid  view 
of  the  other  balconies,  terraces,  and  gal- 
leries surrounding  the  yard  where  the 
games  should  take  place,  and  opposite  to 
us  was  the  great  box  adorned  with  yel- 
low silk  and  golden  fringes  where  the 
holiest  of  all  Holy  Men  should  sit. 
There  was  a  comfortable  chair  with  soft 
cushions  for  me.  The  sun  was  shin- 
ing warmly  and  the  ulster  was  not  re- 
quired, wherefore  I  showed  myself  in  all 
my  grandeur. 

What  a  splendid  view  from  this  fine 
seat!  A  sea  of  human  beings,  a  mosaic 
of  human  heads,  everything  in  red,  yel- 
low, blue,  everything  in  vivid  and 
screaming  colors,  every  one  in  their  best 
dresses.  There  we,  first  of  all,  see  the 
real  Tibetans,  probably  the  same  number 


of  men  and  women,  all  wearing  their 
hair  very  high,  the  more  studded  with 
precious  stones  and  trinlcets  the  better; 
some  high  ladies,  the  wives  of  officials, 
wear  big  white  ruffs  on  the  neck,  set 
with  gems.  There  were  also  women  from 
the  Dogpa  mountains,  strangely  attired, 
as  well  as  Mongols,  Butanese,  IS^epalese, 
Ladakese.  Officials  of  different  rank, 
some  of  them  in  gold-embroidered  yellow 
silk  dresses,  with  immense  mushroomlike 
hats,  others  in  red  dresses.  The  variety 
of  color  is  greater  than  in  a  paint-box. 
One  becomes  amazed,  blinded  and  fas- 
cinated at  the  bright  spectacle  before 
him.  The  arena  is  rather  limited,  and 
we  can  see  that  all  the  roofs  are  crowded 
with  people,  even  up  under  the  golden 
roofs  over  the  graves  of  the  high  priests, 
— and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  splendor 
and  all  these  colors  you  see  paupers  in 
rags,  crying  children  and  miserable  beg- 
gar women. 

jSTow  the  temple  bells  were  ringing  in 
the  festival,  and  from  the  monastery's 
high  balconies  sounded  the  copper  cym- 
bals with  a  solemn  dignity,  and  a  con- 
viction as  if  calling  out  to  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  "  To  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  shall  this  song  of  praise  go 
forth."  This  signal  meant  that  the 
lamas  were  drinking  tea  and  preparing 
themselves  for  the  festival,  and  the  six 
thousand  people  present  are  shouting  at 
the  top  of  their  voices.  Still  a  consid- 
erable time  elapses;  then  we  see  a  pro- 
cession of  lamas  in  yellow  dresses  enter- 
ing the  box  of  the  Tashi  Lama.  They 
are  the  high  lamas  carrying  the  robes. 
Everybody  rises  and  silence  prevails. 
Yet  an  interval;  then  arrives  the  Tashi 
Lama,  wearing  a  tall,  yellow  mitre  and 
in  yellow  gold-embroidered  silk  robes, 
and  takes  his  seat,  cross-legged,  behind 
a  yellow  curtain  in  the  middle  of  the 
front  of  the  box.  A  small  oblong  open- 
ing in  a  suitable  position,  for  his  head, 
is  fixed  in  the  curtain,  from  which  long 
silk  fringes  are  hanging  down.  At  his 
right  is  seated  his  younger  brother, 
Ghunz  Ghushuk;  at  his  left  his  master, 
and  then  his  old  deaf  and  dumb  mother, 
Tashi  Hlamo.  There  was  also  in  the 
first  row  iiis  chief  secretary,  a  small, 
stout,  healthy-looking  cardinal,  with  a 
head  like  a  billiard-ball,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  high  lamas,  all  in  yellow  silk.  It 
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is  really  an  imposing  spectacle.  It 
seems  as  if  we  have  before  us  the  whole 
Buddhistic  world — conclave  of  venerable 
cardinals.  The  effect  was  not  spoiled  by 
their  movements  or  the  way  in  which 
they  talked.  One  can  hear  how  low  they 
are  talking  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Man.  Their  movements  are  slow,  meas- 
ured and  full  of  dignity.  They  take 
their  seats  gracefully,  they  move  their 
arms  in  a  stately  manner,  they  are 
leaning  slowly  towards  each  other  when 
conversing.  It  is  a  picture  of  real  state- 
liness,  devoid  of  any  vulgarity.  The  mo- 
ment the  Holy  Man  enters,  the  people 
stand  up  silently  like  shadows,  and  we 
see  this  crowd  of  nomads,  who  have  come 
from  the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  fall- 
ing down  with  the  face  to  the  ground 
and  with  folded  hands,  worshipping 
Tashi  Lama.  They  seem  to  be  carried 
away  by  holy  veneration  in  his  presence, 
while  his  face  can  only  be  seen  now  and 
then  through  the  small  opening  in  the 
curtain.  The  copper  cymbals  are  now 
ringing  again,  and  a  choir  of  magnificent 
men's  voices,  now  rising,  now  falling,  is 
singing  a  hymn.  The  singers  cannot  be 
seen,  but  the  song  carries  one  away  with 
fascination,  and  soon  it  dies  away. 

The  games  now  commence.  Eirst 
comes  sacred  musig.  The  cymbals  are  so 
long  that  they  have  to  be  struck  against 
the  shoulders  of  lama-boys — ^novices  from 
the  monastery  schools  at  Tashi-lumpo; 
forty  colossal  drums  and  flutes.  They 
all  seat  themselves,  forming  a  square  in 
the  arena.  Ten  chief  lamas  in  yellow 
dresses,  and  wearing  tall  helmets,  take 
their  seats  on  the  tribune  above.  Each 
of  them  is  chief  of  one  thousand  lamas; 
there  are  four  of  them  at  Tashi-lumpo, 
but  one  is  ill. 

While  wild  and  fantastic  music  is 
being  played  for  three  hours,  dancing 
lamas,  attired  in  the  most  strange,  ridic- 
ulous and  costly  dresses,  enter  and.  dance 
in  front  of  Tashi  Lama's  box.  They  are 
wearing  masks  representing  wild  ani- 
mals, good  and  evil  spirits  taken  from 
the  inexhaustible  sources  of  the  symbolic 
and  demoniacal  legends  of  the  lamas. 
Eleven  grand  banners  of  gay  colors, 
representing  different  gods,  are  brought 
in,  rolled  out  and  lowered  in  front  of  the 
pope  of  the  lamas. 

I  wrote  down  everything  as  far  as  time 


permitted,  and  made  a  sketch  of  the 
scene.  It  is  impossible  now  to  relate  it 
all.  The  final  item  on  the  programme 
was  a  bonfire  in  the  yard;  and  an  im- 
mense piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten everything  that  one  wished  to  get  rid 
of,  was  held  over  it.  A  lama  enters,  car- 
rying a  bowl  containing  some  inflamma- 
ble stuff,  which  he  pours  over  the  fire  to 
make  it  flame  up  into  a  big  blaze,  which 
instantaneously  consumes  the  paper,  and 
the  crowd  burst  out  in  great  joy,  because 
they  helieve  that  the  power  of  the  evil 
spirit  has  been  broken.  The  feast  called 
Losar  is  the  New-year's  festival.  It  is 
also  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  victory  of 
Light  and  of  the  growing  life  of  the 
world;  also  in  honor  of  the  end  of  the 
winter  and  its  darkness  and  of  the  be- 
ginning of  gentle  spring. 

During  the  three  hours  which  the 
games  lasted,  Tashi  Lama  spent  at  least 
half  the  time  peeping  at  me.  I  often 
caught  his  glance,  but  the  distance  was 
too  great  to  enable  me  to  see  his  features, 
and  I  had  forgotten  my  field-glasses, 
which  perhaps  was  just  as  well,  as  it 
would  have  been  a  breach  of  etiquette  to 
gaze  at  the  Holy  Man  through  glasses; 
although  they  would  have  been  useful 
so  far  as  the  ladies  were  concerned.  But 
I  consoled  myself,  as  those  who  passed 
in  front  of  my  box  seemed  to  be  more 
related  to  the  unbeautiful  than  to  the 
Venus  of  Milo.  Among  the  many 
thousands  I  could  not  trace  the  least 
likeness  to  Milo,  but  they  were  smart  and 
richly  dressed.  During  the  whole  perform- 
ance we  were  offered  liberally — almost 
too  liberally — Tsamba,  tea,  dried  fruits, 
sweets  and  Tibetan  cakes,  and,  best  of 
all,  mandarins  from  Sikking,  figs  from 
Sining-fu,  and  raisins  from  India.  When- 
ever a  fresh  serving  took  place  an  elder- 
ly lama,  who  was  taking  the  host's  part, 
said,  "  Pantjen  Rimpotje  [Tashi  Lama] 
hopes  that  you  will  make  yourself  at 
home."  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  games  he  had  sent  a  lama  to  my  gar- 
den with  a  big  "  kadasch,"  a  long  piece 
of  white  silk,  as  a  greeting  of  welcome. 

From  the  games  I  went  to  my  Chinese 
friend  and  neighbor.  Colonel  Ma,  and 
talked  with  him  for  a  long  time.  On  my 
return  my  two  attendants  were  already 
in  the  garden,  bringing  with  them  a 
whole  caravan  of  asses,  laden  with  pres- 
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ents  in  kind  from  Tashi  Lama,  such,  as 
flour,  rice,  corn  for  the  horses,  etc.,  and, 
oddly  enough,  a  silver  coin,  forty-six 
tange  (fifteen  rupees),  to  buy  meat  with. 
The  men  in  charge  of  the  caravan  re- 
ceived twenty  rupees  as  a  tip.  The  two 
attendants  brought  the  message  that  His 
Holiness  desired  to  see  me  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  at 
the  head  entrance  at  nine  o'clock  in 
full  state. 

In  the  morning  I  had  my  breakfast 
and  dressed  myself  as  smartly  as  for  any 
ball  at  the  Government  House.  Accom- 
panied by  the  same  persons  who  had  been 
in  attendance  on  me  at  the  games,  we 
again  rode  up  to  Tashi-lumpo,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  hill,  as  the  house  in  which 
Tashi  Lama  dwells  towers  above  the 
highest  point  of  this  town  of  temples.  It 
is  a  block  of  white  buildings  with  large 
projecting  windows  and  huge  awnings. 

We  are  ushered  into  the  chief  secre- 
tary's room — a  splendid  reception-room, 
full  of  idols  in  cases  of  real  gold.  Red 
is  the  prevalent  color  of  the  room. 
From  the  window  one  sees  the  numer- 
ous temple  roofs  and  has  a  fine  view  of 
the  valley. 

Thus  we  are  sitting,  chatting  for  about 
an  hour.  He  shows  me  a  number  of  pho- 
tographs from  the  Chief  Lama's  trip 
through  India,  and  he  is  delighted  to  see 
how  well  I  recognize  Lord  Minto,  General 
Kitchener,  Mrs.  Dunlop  Smith  and  the 
whole  suite.  Tea  is  handed  round  in 
bowls  with  silver  saucers.  A  lama  now 
came  in  and  whispered  to  the  old  man, 
who  informed  me  that  the  Tashi  Lama 
was  waiting  for  me;  he  had  only  just 
finished  his  prayers.  Steep  steps  are  con- 
stantly taking  us  higher  up,  and  the  con- 
versation becomes  more  and  more  silent, 
and  eventually  dies  out.  In  all  the  cor- 
ridors and  passages  there  are  lamas  stand- 
ing, silent  as  monuments,  looking  at  us. 
Lobsang  Tsering  whispers  that  we  have 
now  come  to  the  last  anteroom,  where  I 
can  arrange  myself  and  put  on  the  black 
shoes.  We  then  mount  the  last  steps  and 
arrive  in  the  room  outside  the  one  where 
His  Holiness  will  receive  us.  None  ex- 
cept Robert  and  Muhamed  Isa  were  al- 
lowed to  proceed  any  further.  My  pres- 
ent, consisting  of  an  expensive  medicine- 
case,  is  now  taken  charge  of  by  a  lama 
and  is  carried  in.    I  was  asked  whether  I 


knew  Tibetan.  As  my  knowledge  thereof 
is  rather  meagre,  the  interpreter  had  to 
accompany  me.  Otherwise  His  Holiness 
would  have  received  me  all  by  myself. 

We  enter;  near  the  door  I  make  a  deep 
bow,  then  a  few  more  until  I  come  close 
up  to  Tashi  Lama,  who  is  sitting  on  a 
small  bench  fixed  to  the  wall  in  a  win- 
dow recess,  with  a  small  table  in  front  of 
him.  He  is  dressed  as  an  ordinary  lama, 
in  red  garments;  he  nods  to  me  kindly, 
and  gives  me  both  his  hands,  asking  me  to 
sit  down  in  an  easy  chair  close  to  him. 
Half  of  the  room  is  roofed  in,  the  other 
half  is  like  an  open  yard;  the  room  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  secretary, 
being  extraordinarily  simple;  not  a  sin- 
gle idol,  no  furniture,  no  mats,  only  the 
cold  stone  floor.  Through  the  window  his 
dreamy  eyes  look  out  over  this  sinful 
world  towards  the,  to  us  invisible.  Nir- 
vana, where  his  spirit  in  time  will  find 
rest.  He  is  Pantjen  Rimpotje,  or  Tsong 
Kapas's  reincarnation.  The  great  doc- 
tor's soul  has  settled  in  Tashi  Lama's 
transient  body.  When  a  Tashi  Lama 
dies,  Tsong  Kapas's  soul  is  transferred  to 
his  successor, — a  child  being  selected  by 
the  Conclave.  The  present  Tubden 
Tjoki  Nima  Gele  Namdja  is  the  sixth 
Tashi  Lama,  and  is  at  present  the  holiest 
person  in  the  whole  lama  world. 

What  did  we  talk  about?  He  asked 
me  first  if  I  had  gone  through  many 
hardships,  and  whether  I  had  felt  the 
cold  very  much  at  Tjang-tang;  then  he 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  bad  reception 
I  had  met  with.  The  reason  was  that  I 
had  come  so  quietly,  and  nobody  knew 
that  I  was  the  right  person  who  was  ex- 
pected. Now  everything  should  be  done 
for  my  comfort;  he  had  given  instruc- 
tions to  that  effect.  He  then  asked  about 
my  country,  where  it  was  situated,  and 
about  the  population,  then  about  the 
countries  of  Europe,  The  kings  and  em- 
perors interested  him  greatly.  He  fur- 
ther inquired  about  the  Japanese  and  the 
war  with  Russia,  about  the  countries  I 
had  travelled  in,  about  India  and  her 
riches.  He  asked  about  the  route  to 
Sweden,  as  if  he  intended  to  pay  a  return 
visit.  He  asked  to  be  remembered  very 
much  to  Lord  Sahib  (Minto) ;  he  should 
never    forget    the    latter's  hospitality. 

Don't  forget  it,"  he  said ;  "  promise  me 
that  you  write  to  him  and  say  that  I  am 
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often — often  tliinking  of  him.  Remember 
me  also  to  Lord  Kitchener."  Of  his  lord- 
ship he  showed  me  a  signed  photograph. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
world  and  produced  a  photographic  group 
of  them.  Under  each  photo  was  written 
the  name  and  the  country  in  Tibetan. 
He  asked  about  each  of  them  separately. 
He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  princes 
of  Europe;  he  who  is  more  powerful 
than  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  he  who 
governs  the  faith  and  thought  of  all  the 
people,  from  Kalmucks  on  the  Volga  to 
the  Buriats  by  the  Baikal,  from  the 
coast  of  the  Arctic  to  the  scorching  sun 
of  India. 

Strange  and  never  -  to  -  be  -  forgotten 
Tashi  Lama !  I  shall  always  remember 
him.  He  is  just  twenty-five  years  old. 
He  presented,  on  his  birthday,  valuable 
presents  to  all  the  lama  temples.  A 
special  grand  lama  was  sent  to  the  mon- 
astery at  Ladak.  He  himself  is  leading 
a  simple  life,  and  sits  in  his  recess  by 
the  window  and  listens  to  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  and  looks  out  over  the  val- 
ley. Never  has  any  person  made  such  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  me — not 
as  a  god  in  human  shape,  but  as  a  hu- 
man being  of  godly  purity,  chastity  and 
perfection.  One  never  forgets  his  glance, 
and  I  have  never  seen  such  a  smile,  such 
a  finely  cut  mouth,  such  a  noble  face, 
full  of  goodness  and  charity.  Whosoever 
he  may  be,  he  is  an  extraordinary  and  ex- 
ceptional man — so  gentle,  so  refined,  so 
noble.  His  smile  never  left  him,  and 
every  time  our  glances  met  he  nodded 
so  kindly,  as  if  he  would  say,  "  Be 
convinced,  I  am  your  best  friend."  That 
smile  I  shall  always  remember,  as  long  as 
I  live,  as  the  most  wonderful  I  have  seen. 
All  my  impressions  of  Tibet  and  Brahma- 
putra are  nothing  compared  to  it.  We 
were  offered  tea  and  fruits  the  whole  time 
bv  lamas  who  walked  about  silent  as 
ghosts,  on  tiptoe.  A  simple  cup  for  the 
Tashi  Lama;  he  always  drank  at  the 
same  time  as  I,  so  as  to  show  that  he  was 
not  too  holy  to  descend  to  my  level.  A 
group  of  lamas,  standing  some  little 
distance  off.  was  told  now  and  then  by 
a  wave  of  his  hand  to  leave  the  room 
when  he  wanted  to  ask  about  something 
which  he  thought  did  not  concern  them. 

As  usual,  I  was  somewhat  bold  in  my 
demands.    I  asked  for  his  photograph. 


which  he  willingly  promised  me.  I  was 
even  to  be  permitted  to  take  a  photo- 
graph of  him  if  he  were  allowed  to  pho- 
tograph me.  I  might  return  with  the 
camera,  whenever  I  desired.  He  showed 
me  his  camera  and  told  me  that  a  lama 
was  doing  the  developing,  and  had  a  sep- 
arate dark  room.  I  even  asked  him  to 
give  me  a  passport  for  any  possible  fu- 
ture travels  in  his  country,  and  I  also 
asked  him  to  give  me  one  of  his  officials 
as  a  guide  and  escort.  Yes, — with  the 
greatest  pleasure!  I  should  have  every- 
thing! At  last  I  asked  permission  to 
see  the  whole  of  •  Tashi-lumpo,  to  sketch 
and  to  photograph  there.  "  Yes,  with 
pleasure;  I  have  already  given  instruc- 
tions to  the  lamas,  who  will  show  you 
everything  —  everji:hing."  There  were 
no  difficulties  here — and  all  this  in 
Tibet !  I  could  understand  that  he  liked 
me,  for  when  the  visit  had  lasted  for  two 
hours,  and  I  made  a  sign  that  I  intended 
to  get  up,  he  made  me  sit  down  in  the 
chair  again,  saying,  "  Oh  no,  you  must 
stay  a  little  longer."  This  was  repeated, 
until  I  had  been  there  exactly  three  hours. 
When  I  showed  him  my  small  Erench 
camera  he  held  his  hands  under  mine, 
as  if  he  would  support  them.  Then  I  ex- 
plained to  him  about  the  medicine-case, 
which  excited  his  astonishment  and 
liveliest  interest.  I  had  to  explain  every- 
thing to  him;  the  morphia  syringe,  with 
its  fine  case  and  all  its  appurtenances, 
pleased  him  especially.  To  begin  with, 
both  of  us  were  somewhat  shy,  but  that 
passed  off  soon  and  we  became  the  best 
of  friends.  We  were  much  fascinated 
with  each  other. 

At  last  he  called  for  some  lamas  and 
ordered  them  to  show  me  all  I  had  come 
to  see.  He  then  gave  me  both  his  hands 
again  and  shook  mine,  nodding  his  head, 
whilst  his  delightful  smile  was  playing 
on  his  lips,  and  I  retired  backwards.  His 
glances  followed  me  with  a  smile,  and 
he  was  waving  his  hand  to  me  the  whole 
time,  till  I  disappeared  through  the  door 
leading  out  to  the  aiiteroom.  When  I 
came  down  the  first  flight  of  steps,  where 
a  number  of  lamas  were  waiting,  they 
gazed  at  me  silently  with  big  eyes,  and 
no  doubt  thought  that  a  special  grace 
had  befallen  me,  since  the  audience  had 
lasted  such  a  long  time. 

We  then  visited  all  the  most  important 
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Approximate,  Route  of  Sven  Hedin's  Journey 

As  the  British  government  refused  to  permit  Dr.  Hedin  to  cross  the  Indian  frontier  into  Tibet,  he  outfitted  his 
expedition  at  Leh  in  the  summer  of  1906,  and  started  northeast,  crossing  into  Tibet  from  Aksai-chin,  a  part  of  Chinese 
Turkestan.  He  then  travelled  east,  avoiding  the  routes  of  other  explorers,  and  surveying  Lake  Lighten,  Yeshil-kul, 
and  other  lakes.  Reaching  the  great  white  patch  on  the  map,  between  the  routes  of  Bower  and  de  Rhins,  he 
crossed  it  from  northwest  to  southeast,  exploring  840  miles  of  hitherto  unknown  country,  and  bringing  to  light 
many  new  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountain  ranges.  He  reached  the  south  edge  of  the  completely  unknown  near 
Lake  Ammoniac  South  of  this  lake  he  found  that  the  Indian  survey  of  the  mountains  and  lakes  to  the  southeast 
was  quite  erroneous.  In  the  little  known  region  between  Ngangtse-tso  and  the  Brahmaputra  or  Tsanpo  he 
discovered  a  gigantic  mountain  range  and  a  complete  labyrinth  of  very  high  mountains  and  rivers,  altogether 
changing  the  map  of  this  region.  His  route  map,  in  230  sheets,  is  very  detailed.  He  was  exactly  a  half-year  on 
the  way  from  Leh  to  Shigatse. 


parts  of  the  temple,  all  the  lecture- 
rooms,  and  all  the  five  Tashi  Lama's 
sepulchral  chambers,  filled  with  the  finest 
gold  and  precious  stones  of  priceless 
value.  In  a  room  where  there  was  hang- 
ing an  immense  picture  of  Tsong  Kaj^as, 
and  where  a  servant  offered  us  refresh- 
ments, came  a  lama  with  greetings  from 
Tashi  Lama,  and  expressions  of  hope  that 
I  would  not  get  too  tired  by  walking  so 
much.  We  could  not  do  any  more,  as  a 
storm  was  gathering  and  darkened  the 
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sky  with  flying  dust,  and  before  we  ar- 
rived home  it  had  overtaken  us. 

I  spent  the  whole  of  the  next  day  in 
the  temple  and  made  some  sketches,  al- 
though the  weather  was  rather  bad. 
There  was  a  big  fair  the  following  day 
for  the  people,  and  it  was  great  fun  to 
mix  with  them.  Thousands  of  specta- 
tors had  gathered  in  the  fields;  on  the 
west  terrace  was  a  sea  of  heads,  and  a 
town  of  white  and  blue  tents,  where  the 
dzongs,  the  huge  blue  tents  of  the  civic 
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officials,  attracted  my  special  attention. 
I  had  a  splendid  place,  guarded  by  the 
police  in  red  tunics  and  with  yellow  caps 
and  pigi;ails.  In  front  of  us  was  the 
arena,  and  on  the  other  side  there  was 
again  a  dense  crowd.  The  riders  num- 
bered seventy,  all  attired  in  the  most 
fantastic  and  gay  dresses,  and  reminded 
one  of  Spanish  cavaliers,  all  in  immense 
mushroomlike  hats  with  red  feathers, 
and  yellow  silk  dresses  with  blue  vests, 
the  quivers  filled  with  long  arrows  and 
bows  carried  in  sheaths.  The  horses  have 
big  feathers  and  are  richly  adorned  with 
gay  pennants  flying  in  the  wind,  their 
tails  tied  with  ribbons  and  with  a  big 
bow  near  the  end.  They  have  ring- 
ing bells  and  richly  decorated  saddle- 
cloths. The  whole  is  a  fantastic  and 
gay  picture.  Just  inside  the  arena  are 
two  targets  hanging  in  a  kind  of  gallows. 

Now  comes  the  first  rider  in  the  wild- 
est gallop,  then  the  whole  row,  one  after 
the  other,  raising  a  cloud  of  dust.  Dur- 
ing the  second  ride  they  were  shooting 
at  the  targets  while  riding  at  the  highest 
speed.  They  have  to  hit  them  both,  the 
distance  between  them  being  sixty  metres. 
When  the  arrow  hits  the  red  spot  a 
cloud  of  red  dust  issues  from  it.  The 
second  item  on  the  programme  is  shoot- 
ing with  guns,  with  blank  cartridges,  at 
the  first  target,  and  with  bows  at  the 
other.    Only  a  few  of  them  managed  to 


get  their  bows  in  order.  Everything 
went  off  well,  notwithstanding  the  reck- 
less speed  of  the  horses.  I  was,  of  course, 
the  object  of  a  rather  inquisitive  curi- 
osity, and  the  wildest  crushing  and  push- 
ing, which  not  even  the  whips  of  the 
police  could  prevent. 

Tashi  Lama  again  sent  for  me  and 
asked  if  it  was  convenient  to  me  to  come 
and  photograph  him.  This  time  I  put 
on  an  ordinary  suit.  The  audience  lasted 
two  hours  and  a  half.  He  was  just  as 
charming  and  amiable  as  before,  and 
wanted  to  know  all  I  had  been  doing, 
and  if  I  had  been  shown  everything  I 
wanted  to  see.  He  was  this  time  more 
of  a  human  being  than  on  the  last  occa- 
sion. I  saw  him  leave  his  usual  sitting 
position,  as  he  got  up  and  moved  about. 
He  inquired  about  my  camera,  looked  at 
it  and  took  two  snap-shots  of  me.  After- 
wards tea  was  served;  then  presents  were 
brought  to  me  o'f  pieces  of  Tibetan  cloth, 
Chinese  golden  cloth,  at  sixty  rupees  per 
yard,  a  pair  of  silver-mounted  copper 
bowls,  and  a  saucer  with  a  lid  of  silver- 
gilt.  He  handed  me  himself  a  Buddhist 
Bible  and  a  kadahk.  Finally,  he  asked 
me  to  inform  him  of  everything  which  I 
desired;  everything  should  be  arranged. 
Muhamed  Isa  received  a  money  present. 

One  of  my  richest  and  dearest  mem- 
ories in  all  my  life  is  Tashi  Lama — this 
remarkable  and  noble  personality. 


Innocence 


BY  MILDRED  L  McNEAL-SWEENEY 


THE  little  sober  field  dropped  down 
From  the  low  murmuring  wood 
To  the  gray  river,  and  where  I  stood 
The  plaintive  grass  was  thin  and  brown. 
Ear  on,  upon  the  windy  hill, 
Some  little  mist  of  green  went  by 
And  soon  was  gone,  unwilling  to  try 
So  bleak  a  May  and  chill. 


But  suddenly  I  was  all  aware 

Of  Spring;  for  as  I  stept  there  ran 
About  my  foot  a  fairy  clan 
And  tugged  against  the  boisterous  air. 
The  frosty  sun,  the  time  unkind, 
Eorbade  that  flowers  should  be  bold. 
But  here,  blue,  white,  and  palely  gold. 
Was  innocence,  blowing  in  the  wind. 


R.  J.'s  Mother 


BY  MARGARET  D ELAND 


WHEN  mthaniel  Koberts  lost  his 
wife,  her  Blake  relations  were 
confident  that  he  would  marrj^ 
again  as  soon  as  decency  permitted; — 
or  sooner,"  said  his  sister-in-law,  with 
a  hard  lip. 

There  was  a  shocked  murmur  from  an 
elderly  cousin,  but  Miss  Blake  nodded  her 
head.  "  Yes ;  I  am  merely  watching  to 
see  how  soon  he  will  be  consoled." 

She  watched  from  the  very  day  of  the 
funeral.  Her  tearfully  keen  eyes,  under 
heavy  black  brows,  were  always  upon  the 
young  widower  to  detect  the  first  sy^np- 
tom  of  consolation.  "  He  will  make 
'  Boy,'  as  he  calls  him,  the  excuse,"  she 
declared  in  melancholy  confidence  to 
the  Blake  connection ;  "  widowers  al- 
ways do  that.  They  say  they  have  to 
^  give  their  children  a  mother.'  As  if 
Nettie's  own  sister  wasn't  better  than 
any  stepmother!" 

The  cousin  looked  doubtful.  "  Sup- 
pose you  wanted  to  get  married  yourself, 
Frances  ?"  she  said ;  "  who  would  take 
care  of  little  Nat  then?" 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  Harriet,"  replied 
Miss  Blake,  "  that  I  would  never  '  want ' 
to  get  married.  No  refined  woman 
*  wants'  to  get  married;  she  may  marry, — 
refined  women  do  marry;  my  sainted 
Nettie  did.  But  I  am  sure  she  never 
^wanted'  to.  No;  I  shall  just  devote 
myself  to  Nettie's  child.  I  have  told 
Nathaniel  that  he  and  the  baby  are  to 
live  here, — though  it  is  very  troublesome 
to  have  a  man  about;  but  it's  a  duty  I 
owe  poor  sister  Nettie.  I  did,  however, 
say  I  would  have  to  ask  him  not  to  smoke 
in  the  house.    So  he  is  coming." 

He  came;  a  lean,  silent,  soft-eyed  fel- 
low, who  did  his  smoking  in  his  ofiice, 
and  who  bounded  up-stairs  to  his  little 
boy's  nursery  the  minute  he  got  home  in 
the  evening.  He  would  have  been  glad 
to  delay  his  departure  in  the  morning  so 
that  he  could  see  Boy  take  his  bath,  but 
Miss  Frances  frowned  at  the  suggestion. 


"It  would  be  most  improper!"  she 
said ;  "  I  always  test  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  and  watch  Ellen  when  she 
bathes  the  child;  but  I  could  not  be 
present  if  you  were  in  the  room." 

The  father  did  not  insist.  Instead,  he 
hurried  home  every  night  in  time  to  give 
Boy  his  bottle,  and  he  used  to  be  so 
long  over  the  tender  task  that  he  was 
often  late  for  dinner,  which  did  not  en- 
dear him  to  his  sister-in-law ; — "  And,  oh 
dear!  the  cigar  sruoke  in  his  clothing!" 
said  Miss  Blake,  with  delicate  disgust. 

Miss  Blake  had  other  reasons  for  dis- 
gust; it  appeared  that  Davis,  the  wet- 
nurse,  was  not  "  Mrs."  Davis.  When  Miss 
Blake  discovered  this,  which  she  did  by 
judicious  questioning  as  to  "Mr."  Davis's 
business,  she  promptly  ordered  the  young 
woman  out  of  the  house.  Her  little 
nephew,  spurning  an  offered  bottle,  howl- 
ed upon  an  empty  stomach;  but  though 
the  noise  he  made  was  very  distress- 
ing, she  bore  it  rather  than  have  Net- 
tie's child  and  her  own  roof  defiled  by 
such  a  presence.  When  her  brother- 
in-law  came  home  in  the  evening,  she 
told  him  what  she  had  done — of  course, 
with  the  delicacy  proper  to  such  a  sub- 
ject,— and  his  annoyance  was  only  an- 
other proof  of  the  difference  between 
men  and  women. 

"  It  wasn't  our  business,"  he  said,  an- 
grily ;  "  as  long  as  she  took  such  good 
care  of  Boy,  how  did  it  concern  us?  Be- 
sides, poor  girl!  the  doctor  told  me  she 
was  heart-broken  at  losing  her  own  baby, 
and  Boy  was  a  comfort  to  her." 

"You  knew  it!" 

"  Of  course  I  knew  it." 

"  And  you  engaged  her !"  gasped  Miss 
Frances. 

"  I  was  looking  for  a  wet-nurse,  not  a 
saint,"  he  said,  dryly.  But  he  made  no 
further  protest.  It  was  Frances's  house, 
and  she  had  a  right  to  say  who  should  bo 
in  it. 

And  besides,  so  long  as  she  made  Boy 
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comfortable,  he  was  not  interested  in 
her  moral  standards.  Boy  was  his  one 
absorbing  thought;  and  in  all  that  first 
year  of  devotion  to  his  little  son,  not 
even  the  watchful  aunt  saw  a  shadow 
of  consolation  as  big  as  a  woman's  hand 
on  the  horizon  of  his  heart.  He  did  not 
make  the  slightest  effort  to  "  give  the 
child  a  mother " ; — and  then,  suddenly, 
the  possibility  of  doing  so  was  taken  from 
him :  Boy  died. — "  Because  his  father 
would  have  the  window  open  right  by  the 
crib,"  Frances  Blake  said,  weeping  in  her 
heavy  crepes.  And  then  she  told  the 
Blake  relations  that  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  Providence  had  taken  the  poor  child 
to  heaven,  to  his  own  lovely  mother,  to 
save  him  from  his  father's  faithless- 
ness ; — "  for,  of  course,  now  he'll  many 
again;  widowers  always  marry  when 
they  have  no  children;  they  make  lone- 
liness the  excuse.  He  has  left  me,  you 
know,  and  gone  to  housekeeping  by  him- 
self; that  is  the  first  step." 

And  yet,  though  this  first  step  was 
taken,  and  the  "  decent "  period  had  cer- 
tainly elapsed,  and  the  excuse  of  lone- 
liness following  the  loss  of  his  child 
was  obvious  to  everybody,  the  faith- 
less husband  remained  single.  Two 
years  — ■  three  years  —  five  years !  Miss 
Prances  Blake  softened;  then,  sudden- 
ly, hardened. 

"I  know  men!"  she  said;  "Nathaniel 
would  marry  again  unless — unless  there 
were  some  unworthy  reason.  Do  you  re- 
member his  shocking  indifference  when 
I  found  out  about  that  depraved  wom- 
an, Nat's  wet-nurse?  And,  my  dear, 
do  you  know,  I  heard — (I  am  not  curi- 
ous, but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  find 
out  about  the  creature)  ;  Nathaniel  paid 
her  board  until  she  got  another  place! 
I  taxed  him  with  it,  and  he  admitted  that 
he  had  ^  looked  after  her.'  A  very  sus- 
picious phrase  for  a  man  to  use,  it 
strikes  me." 

"  I  think  it  shows  a  kind  heart,"  the 
Blake  cousin  murmured. 

And  Miss  Prances  said,  coldly :  "  Be- 
ware of  allowing  charity  to  degenerate 
into  laxity,  Harriet.  No;  I  shouldn't 
wonder  at  all  if  some  horrid  affair  keeps 
him  bound,  for  I've  recognized  from  the 
very  first  that  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
marries  again." 

But  "  horrid  affairs  "  always  leak  out, 


in  time;  and  when  ten  years  passed,  and 
twelve,  and  still  Nathaniel  Roberts's 
reputation — except  in  regard  to  smoking 
— would  have  been  a  credit  to  Caesar's 
wife.  Miss  Blake  had  to  back  down.  She 
asked  him  to  dinner  every  other  Sunday 
evening,  instead  of  once  a  month,  and 
she  told  all  the  Blake  relations  that  his 
faithfulness  was  beautiful, — "  Though 
probably,"  said  Miss  Frances,  "he  isn't 
very  susceptible.  He  doesn't  seem  to  care 
about  anybody.  And  do  you  remember 
how  composed  he  was  when  dear  little 
Nat  died?  Indifferent,  uncharitable  peo- 
ple would  say." 

"  Still  waters,"  the  cousin  began,  mild- 
ly; but  Nathaniel's  sister-in-law  made  an 
impatient  gesture. 

"  Oh,  Harriet !  As  if  a  father  who 
cared,  could  look  down  into  his  baby's 
coffin,  and  never  shed  a  tear.  That's 
what  Nathaniel  did.  Though  you  would 
think  that  mere  self-reproach  about  open- 
ing the  window  by  the  crib  might  have 
brought  tears.  But  how  time  flies!  Do 
you  realize  that  the  22d  was  Nat's 
twelfth  birthday?  I  don't  believe  Na- 
thaniel ever  thinks  of  it !" 

The  Blake  cousin  was  silent.  In  her 
own  mind  she  harked  back  to  something 
that  happened  on  the  22d — a  chance 
encounter  with  Mr.  Roberts  in  a  toy- 
shop. .  .  .  Nathaniel,  his  legs  tucked 
around  the  pedestal  of  a  revolving-stool, 
his  near-sighted  eyes  peering  into  the 
mechanism  of  a  small  steam-engine,  was 
speaking  anxiously  to  the  clerk :  "  You 
don't  think  it's  too  complicated  for  a 
boy  of  twelve?" 

"  Oh  no,  sir ;  why,  last  year,  for  his 
eleventh  birthday,  you  got  that  auto- 
matic steamboat  for  him.  He  made  that 
go,  didn't  he?" 

Nathaniel  mumbled  something,  and 
then,  glancing  up,  found  the  elderly 
Blake  cousin  beside  him  and  blushed  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair.  "  Why,  Harriet — " 
he  stammered ;  "  what  are  you  doing  in 
a  toy-shop?" 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  she  retorted, 
laughing;  and  the  salesman,  with  the 
intimacy  of  the  toy-counter,  offered  a 
genial  explanation :  "  The  gentleman 
buys  his  little  boy's  birthday  present 
here  every  year." 

Miss  Harriet  was  stricken  into  silence; 
Nathaniel  said,  briefly,  "  I'll  take  the  en- 
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gine  " ;  and  as  they  stood  waiting  for  the 
package,  neither  of  them  spoke.  On  the 
street,  as  he  was  helping  her  into  a  car, 
he  said,  under  his  breath,  '*  I  get  things 
to  give  away  on  his  birthday. — Harriet,'' 
he  added,  so  suddenly  that  his  voice  was 
harsh,  "  do  you  think  that — that  his  crib 
was  too  near  the  window 

"  No !  of  course  not,"  she  said ;  "  Na- 
thaniel, don't  have  such  thoughts;  they're 
not  safe," — and  then  her  car  came  along, 
and  she  had  to  get  in.  As  she  took  her 
seat  she  slipped  her  handkerchief  under 
her  veil  and  wiped  her  eyes.  She  never 
told  Frances.  .  .  .  And  without  being  told, 
how  could  Frances  guess  that  the  wound 
of  his  boy's  death  had  healed  into  a  scar 
that  was  callous  to  all  small  interests 
or  troubles, — his  o^vn,  or  other  people's. 

Indeed  Miss  Blake's  charge,  of  not 
caring  for  anybody,  was  pretty  well 
founded.  He  had  no  social  ties;  some- 
times he  dropped  into  his  club,  and 
sat  smoking,  and  listening  to  other 
men's  talk;  but  he  never  invited  any- 
body to  come  home  with  him  and  take 
pot -luck;  first,  because  the  pot  was  not 
very  good,  for  he  was  at  the  mercy  of 
a  working  housekeeper  with  no  cold- 
mutton  imagination;  but  mostly  because 
he  really  would  not  have  known  what  to 
do  with  a  guest.  He  had  no  small  talk — 
perhaps  no  great  talk,  either;  and  in  his 
gentle  selfishness,  of  which,  like  most 
passively  selfish  people,  he  was  entirely 
unconscious,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
make  an  effort  to  talk  of  things,  small  or 
great,  which  might  interest  other  people. 
In  fact,  the  empty  years  had  so  dulled 
and  dried  his  mind,  that  all  he  thought 
of  was  his  business,  and  perhaps  the 
dining  with  Miss  Frances  every  fourth 
Sunday — until  his  faithfulness  won  him 
that  fortnightly  invitation.  Once  a 
year,  on  the  22d  of  November,  he 
spent  a  couple  of  hours  at  Bailey's  Toy 
Emporium;  and  that  evening,  bolting 
his  library  door,  and  clearing  his  big, 
shabby  waiting-table,  he  looked  the  toys 
over.  He  would  set  out  a  regiment  of 
tin  soldiers,  and  start  up  the  automatic 
boat,  and  piece  a  map  together,  and  per- 
haps end  with  a  game  of  parchesi.  Then 
he  would  pack  them  all  up  again,  and 
the  next  morning  hand  the  bundle  to 
his  washerwoman  or  to  the  janitor  of 
his  office  -  building,  to  dispose  of.  .  .  . 


But  in  all  the  years  since  Boy  died,  he 
had  not  come  near  enough  to  his  fel- 
lows to  feel  either  their  calamities  or 
their  interests, — and  in  his  dull  routine 
of  comfort,  he  had  had  none  of  his  own 
to  feel. 

Then,  shortly  after  little  Nat's  four- 
teenth birthday,  a  personal  calamity  in- 
terested him  most  keenly;  with  it  com- 
fort departed, — but  in  departing  opened  a 
door  in  the  enclosing  walls  of  selfishness. 

On  the  night  of  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, he  had  strained  his  eyes  over 
a  puzzle  of  colored  crystals,  and  after 
that  he  began  to  notice  how  very  easily 
his  eyes  became  tired.  By  and  by  he 
had  to  give  up  reading  his  paper  after 
dinner,  so  he  sat  and  smoked  an  inordi- 
nate number  of  cigars  before  he  went 
to  bed.  It  was  so  stupid,  this  endless 
smoking,  that  he  really  welcomed  that 
fortnightly  dinner  with  his  sister-in-law. 
He  said  to  himself  once  or  twice  that  he 
must  see  an  oculist ;  but  he  kept  putting- 
it  off,  waiting  for  a  break  in  the  office 
routine.  Then,  suddenly,  before  the 
break  came,  a  sharp  attack  of  pain  drove 
him  to  Dr.  Tinker's  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Confound  it,  Roberts,"  Tinker  said, 
candidly,  "  a  man  of  your  years  ought 
to  have  had  sense  enough  to  come  and  see 
me  before  this.  You  are  to  come  now 
every  day  for  a  while — understand?" 

Roberts  understood,  and  frowned;  but 
after  a  month  of  dancing  attendance  on 
Tinker,  and  seesawing  between  being 
better  and  worse,  the  physician  began 
to  look  puzzled,  and  anxious,  too." 

"  I  don't  like  that  optic  nerve,"  said 
Tinker. 

"  Anything  wrong  ?"  Nathaniel  in- 
quired, faintly  interested. 

"  Wrong!  Well — "  then  he  stopped,  and 
became  professional.  "  We've  just  got  on 
to  a  queer  thing  in  eyes,  and  this  condi- 
tion of  yours  suggests  it.  I  want  you  to 
go  East  and  see  one  of  the  big  men.  I 
— well,  I  am  not  just  up  on  the  latest 
treatment.  Yes.  You've  got  to  consult 
Jardine.    Better  start  to-morrow." 

But  of  course  he  could  not  start  to- 
morrow. A  man  can't  be  shaft-horse  for 
innumerable  people  and  institutions,  and 
drop  his  work  because  his  oculist  raises 
his  finger — even  if  he  does  not  mean  to  be 
away  from  home  for  more  than  ten  days, 
which  w^as  the  limit  Nathaniel  set  him- 
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self.    Dr.  Tinker  did  not  set  any  limit. 

You  do  what  Jardine  tells  you,"  he 
said;  "he'll  let  you  know  when  you  can 
come  home." 

You  don't  think  he  will  keep  me 
more  than  a  fortnight,  do  you?"  Nathan- 
iel said,  anxiously;  and  Tinker  said  he 
didn't  know.  "  Hurry  up  and  get  off," 
Tinker  said ;  "  that's  all  I  have  to  say." 

So  Nathaniel  hurried.  He  crammed 
ten  days'  work  into  two,  promised  Miss 
Prances  to  wi'ite  once  a  week,  did  his 
clumsy  packing,  and  set  off.  No  doubt 
the  hurry  made  things  just  a  little  worse. 
At  any  rate,  when  the  great  Jardine  had 
jfinished  plumbing  the  poor  eyes  with  the 
£erce  electric  beam,  and  making  many 
other  uncomfortable  examinations,  he 
was  as  disinclined  as  Tinker  himself  to 
set  a  limit  to  the  time  his  patient  must 
be  absent  from  his  office.  He  explained 
that  Mr.  Roberts's  condition  was  unusual 
— "  and  very  interesting,  very  interest- 
ing!" said  Jardine,  with  obvious  satis- 
faction. Then  he  said  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  watch  the  case  close- 
ly, and  it  would  be  many  weeks — perhaps 
months  —  before  the  treatment  which 
might  (or  might  not)  preserve  Mr.  Rob- 
erts's sight  would  be  finished. 

The  knowledge  that  he  had  an  inter- 
esting disease  did  not  impress  the  pa- 
tient. "  But,"  he  protested,  with  real 
agitation,  "  I  can't  possibly  leave  my 
business  for  any  such  length  of  time!" 

"  You're  liable  to  be  blind  if  you 
don't,"  the  great  man  told  him. 

Roberts  got  up  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow; it  was  several  minutes  before  he 
turned  round  and  faced  the  doctor;  when 
he  did,  he  said,  dully,  "  All  right." 

Jardine  glanced  at  him.  "  Have  a 
drink  of  whiskey?"  he  said,  kindly. 

But  Nathaniel  shook  his  head.  "  I'm 
all  right,"  he  said;  and  then  he  listened 
with  stolid  attention  to  the  oculist's  mi- 
nute directions.  When  he  had  received 
his  orders,  the  poor  man  went  back  to 
his  hotel,  and  sat  in  heavy  silence,  re- 
flecting upon  the  situation.  At  first,  the 
knock-down  statement  of  absence  from 
business  was  his  clearest  thought.  Busi- 
ness! How  could  he  drop  all  his  affairs? 
He  said  to  himself  that  it  was  out  of 
the  question! — this  confounded  specialist 
didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 
"  Easy  enough  for  him  to  say  '  drop  busi- 


ness.' I  can't  pitch  off  responsibilities  just 
to  please  him."  But  each  time  he  reached 
this  conclusion  the  specialist's  calm,  im- 
personal voice  sounded  in  his  ears: 
"  You're  liable  to  be  blind  if  you  don't." 

That  gray  December  afternoon,  darken- 
ing into  snowy  night,  was  a  bad  time  for 
Nathaniel  Roberts.  The  oculist's  state- 
ment had  shaken  him  out  of  his  lethargy 
of  comfort;  his  mind  began  to  prick  and 
tingle,  just  as  a  sleeping  hand  or  foot 
tingles  when  it  wakes  up.  And  in  this 
sharp  awakening  he  recognized  the  in- 
evitable. .  .  .  There  was  no  escape.  Com- 
mon sense,  lurking  behind  his  dismayed 
consciousness  of  inconvenience,  told  him 
so.  Then,  little  by  little  a  shadow 
began  to  hide  the  matter  of  inconve- 
nience :  Suppose  he  did  go  back  and  finish 
up  these  immediate  duties,  it  might  be 
too  late  then  to  save  his  eyes.  Jardine 
had  said  so,  plainly.  He  would  be  blind; 
and  what  would  he  do  then?  He  had 
money  enough  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
poorhouse,  but  he  would  be  a  burden 
to  somebody  —  even  if  it  were  only  a 
hired  somebody.  "  Though  it  would 
probably  be  Frances,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"  Frances  always  does  her  duty."  The 
shadow  grew  very  deep.  .  .  .  At  first,  he 
did  not  know  what  it  was;  then  he  recog- 
nized it,  and  knew  that  it  was  Fear:  he 
could  not  remember  having  been  afraid 
since  the  night  Frances  told  him  Boy 
was  going  to  die,  "  because  you  opened 
a  window  near  the  crib."  Yes;  he  was 
afraid;  and  suddenly  he  knew  that  he 
was  not  only  afraid,  but  lonely.  He  had 
not  been  lonely  since  the  loneliness  of 
Boy's  loss  had  settled  into  numbness. 
Fear  and  loneliness  drove  him  to  his 
feet  and  spurred  him  into  aimless  pacing 
up  and  down.  He  wished  he  had  some- 
body to  speak  to.  The  long,  narrow 
hotel-room,  with  its  majestic  black- walnut 
furniture,  its  gilded  radiator,  its  one 
great  plate-glass  window  smothered  in 
stiff  lace  curtains,  had  not  a  human  sug- 
gestion about  it.  He  got  up  abrupt- 
ly, and  opened  the  window  to  let 
some  fresh  air  into  the  dry,  knocking  " 
steam  -  heat.  The  curtains  blew  back 
into  the  room  behind  him,  and  sometimes 
a  snowflake  rested  on  his  sleeve,  or 
touched  his  flushed  face  like  a  cold 
finger-tip.  He  stood  there  until  he  was 
thoroughly  chilled,  for  it  was  something 
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to  know  that  there  were  men  and  women 
down  in  the  dark  canyon  of  the  street, 
even  though  he  could  not  distinguish 
them.  The  desire  for  human  contact  was 
a  sort  of  physical  dismay.  Eoberts,  look- 
ing down  at  the  great,  hurrying  city  in 
its  net  of  arc-lights,  suddenly  shivered. 
"  Nobody  cares,''  he  said  to  himself ;  and 
added,  "  I'm  going  to  be  blind."  The 
fact  was,  having  had  nothing  to  hope  for 
in  fourteen  years,  he  had  lost  the  habit  of 
hoping,  so  now  he  did  not  know  how  to  re- 
assure himself;  "I  am  going  to  be  blind; 
Frances  will  take  care  of  me,"  he  said. 
A  snowflake  blew  in,  and  melted  on  his 
cheek.  He  set  his  teeth,  and  went  back 
to  his  chair. 

Well,  blind  or  not,  he  must  think  out 
directions  for  his  office. — the  first  step 
into  that  bleak  idleness  which  might  (or 
might  not)  preserve  his  sight.  He  did 
not  touch  the  electric-light  button,  but 
sat  w"ith  closed  eyes,  making  little  crook- 
ed notes  that  ran  up-hill  across  the  page 
of  his  memorandum-book.  In  the  midst 
of  his  planning  something  bumped 
against  his  door,  and  there  was  the  clink 
of  ice  in  a  pitcher.  Absorbed  as  he  was, 
the  being  served  just  at  that  particular 
minute  with  ice-water  did  strike  him;  he 
gave  a  sort  of  grunt  of  amusement,  and 
said  "  Come  in !" 

The  boy  who  carried  the  clinking 
pitcher  set  it  down  on  the  marble-topped 
table  with  a  thud.  "  Gorry!"  he  remark- 
ed, "  three  flights  of  that  weighs  some. 
But  of  course  they  can't  let  you  go  up 
in  the  passenger  -  elevator.  The  water 
might  spill  on  the  ladies'  clothes.  Say, 
shall  I  turn  on  the  light?" 

No,  thank  you,"  Eoberts  said,  and 
fumbled  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  I  wish  they'd  let  me  work  the  freight- 
elevator,"  the  boy  confided ;  "  I  could, 
perfectly  well.  I'd  like  that  better  than 
climbing  the  stairs." 

"  Would  you  ?"  Eoberts  inquired,  lan- 
guidly; and  snapped  his  dime  down  on 
the  table. 

"That's  forty  cents  to-day!"  the  boy 
said,  joyously;  "sure  you  don't  want  any 
light?    Pretty  dark  in  here." 

"  The  light  bothers  my  eyes,"  Eoberts 
explained,  and  wondered  at  himself  for 
being  confidential. 

"That's  too  bad!"  the  boy  said,  ear- 
nestly; "I've  got  some  old  eye-drops  at 


my  house.  I  had  sore  eyes  last  year. 
I'll  bring  'em  in  to-morrow."  He  came 
and  stood  by  the  forlorn  man,  and  rat- 
tled his  forty  cents  cheerfully  in  his 
pocket.  "  Maybe  they'll  let  me  off,  down 
at  the  office,  now,  and  I  could  run 
home  and  get  'em,  before  mother  goes  to 
the  theatre?" 

"  Does  your  mother  go  often  to  the 
theatre?"  Nathaniel  asked,  to  make  con- 
versation. He  was  incapable  of  snub- 
bing such  friendly  exuberance,  even  if 
it  had  bored  him;  but,  indeed,  it  did  not 
bore  him. 

"Why!"  said  the  bov,  surnrised  at  his 
ignorance,  "  she  goes  every  night !  And 
two  mats.  I  used  to  go  along.  Course, 
now,  I  can't;  except  to  bring  her  home." 

"  Your  mother  is  an  actress  ?"  Eoberts 
said,  vaguely. 

"  Yes ;  oh,  she's  a  peach !  And  she's 
splendid,  too.  You  ought  to  see  her. 
Say;  why  don't  you  go  and  see  her?  It 
would  make  you  cheerful  to  see  mother," 
he  ended,  earnestly. 

"  Touch  that  button,  will  you  ?"  Na- 
thaniel said;  he  covered  his  eyes  for  a 
minute,  as  the  white  light  sprang  from 
the  ceiling,  and  then,  blinking  a  little, 
he  looked  at  his  visitor.  It  was  not  a 
remarkable  face,  but  it  was  a  boy's  face. 
"  How  old  are  you  ?"  he  said. 

"  Almost  fifteen ;  I  was  fourteen  on  the 
twenty-second  of  November.  An'  then 
mother  said  I  could  be  a  bell-hopper; 
mother  didn't  like  it  much,"  he  added, 
candidly ;  "  but  I  jollied  her  into  it." 

Nathaniel  was  not  listening.  .  .  .  Of 
course,  there  was  no  suggestion  of  a  re- 
semblance;— but  he  was  born  on  the 
22d  of  November,  and  he  was  fourteen 
years  old !  "  \Miat's  your  name  ?"  he 
asked.  The  boy  said,  proudly,  that  his 
name  was  E.  J.  Plolmes. 

"  I'm  named  after  my  father.  He's 
dead.  Mother  calls  me  Dicky.  Well, 
7/ou  l^now,  ladies  are  keen  on  nick- 
names; so  I  let  her.  But  my  name's 
E.  J.  Holmes." 

Nathaniel  snapped  down  another  dime; 
"  Guess  that  belongs  to  you,  too,  E.  J.," 
he  said.  E.  T.  picked  it  up  with  alacrity, 
"  Everybody  in  this  world,"  he  declared, 
"is  nice.  I've  noticed  that  all  my  life; 
but  specially  to-day.  Fifty  cents!"  At 
the  door,  with  his  hand  on  the  knob,  he 
turned  to  say,  heartily,  "  Good-by!" 
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When  he  had  gone,  Nathaniel  gave  a 
faint  chuckle;  the  unwonted  sound  as- 
tonished him  so  much  that  it  was  sev- 
eral minutes  before  he  took  up  his  own 
weary  affairs. 

If  you  break  your  leg,  or  your  heart, 
why,  perhaps  bed  is  the  proper  place  for 
you;  but  to  lie  in  bed  until  noon,  when 
you  have  nothing  on  earth  the  matter 
with  you,  is  maddening — especially  if 
for  forty-five  years  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  getting  up  in  the  morning  at 
6.30.  Mr.  Roberts,  without  a  soul  to  speak 
to,  with  no  newspaper,  with  nothing  to 
do  except  to  drink  a  glass  of  milk  at 
eight,  at  ten,  at  twelve;  with  nothing  to 
look  at  except  the  lace  curtains  which, 
blowing  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the 
half-open  window,  permitted  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  chimney  -  pots  and 
snowy  roofs; — Roberts,  after  four  hours 
of  it,  said  a  bad  word.  He  added  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  specialist. 
Then  he  reflected  that  as  he  had  one 
hour  and  thirty  minutes  more  of  this 
tomfoolery,  he  had  better  try  to  sleep; 
but  just  at  that  moment  the  chilly  bump 
of  ice-water  sounded  at  his  door.  He 
turned  his  head  with  a  sigh  of  relief; 
it  was  something  to  see  a  human  crea- 
ture, but  to  see  R.  J.,  whom  he  had  en- 
tirely forgotten,  was  almost  an  interest. 
"  Hello,"  he  said. 

"  I  got  the  eye-drops,"  the  bell-boy 
said,  breathlessly ;  "  I  couldn't  bring  'em 
up  before,  we  are  so  busy!  And  look 
here " :  he  put  down  his  clinking  white 
pitcher,  and  unbuttoned  his  coat  carefully. 
From  his  bosom  he  lifted  out  a  thin  cat, 
that  meowed  faintly,  and  clutched  at  his 
sleeve  with  feeble  claws.  "  Look !"  said 
R.  J.  "  Here's  a  perfectly  good  cat,  just 
starving  to  death!  I  saw  her  when  I 
went  to  get  the  pitchers — and  I  was  so 
afraid  the  hoppers  might  hit  her  a  lick 
— they  are  bully  fellows,  but  mother  says 
boys  don't  understand  cats.  So  I  brought 
her  up  for  you  to  keep  for  me  till  I  go 
home  to-night." 

"I?"  said  Nathaniel,  blankly;  "but 
I—" 

"Hullo!  milk!"  cried  R.  J.,  regard- 
ing Roberts's  untasted  glass,  joyously; 
"  I  was  afraid  I'd  have  to  go  and  pinch 
some,  somehow,  down-stairs." 

He  had  put  the  forlorn  animal  on  the 


heavy  Marseilles  quilt,  which  Nathaniel, 
being  a  man,  had  not  had  sense  enough 
to  remove,  though  it  had  occurred  to 
him  to  liken  it  to  peine  forte  et  dure. 
The  cat  crawled  along  its  boardlike  ex- 
panse for  a  few  steps,  then  stopped  and 
uttered  a  thin  wail. 

"  Let's  feed  her,"  the  boy  said ;  "  she's 
hungry.  Will  she  drink  out  of  your 
tumbler,  do  you  think?  Or  had  we  bet- 
ter put  the  milk  in  the  wash-basin?" 

"  I  was  just  going  to  drink  it  myself," 
the  cat's  astonished  host  ventured. 

The  boy  had  seated  himself  on  the 
bed,  and  was  urging  the  cat  to  take  the 
milk.  "  Poor  kitty,  poor  kitty,"  he  en- 
couraged her.  The  little  pink  tongue 
began  to  lap,  fitfully,  then  eagerly. 
"Pine!"  R.  J.  said;  then,  holding  the 
tumbler  in  one  grimy  hand,  he  began  to 
burrow  with  the  other  in  various  pock- 
ets ;  "  I  got  your  eye-drops ;  but  I  had 
to  look  after  the  cat  first." 

"  Of  course,"  Nathaniel  agreed ;  "  but, 
niy  boy,  I  mustn't  take  your  medicine — 
though  it's  very  kind  in  you  to  bring  it 
to  me;  unless  you'll  let  me  pay — " 

R.  J.  looked  annoyed.  "  I'm  taking 
your  milk  for  my  cat,"  he  said,  coldly; 
and  Nathaniel  was  silenced. 

t 

"  I'd  put  'em  in  for  you,"  said  R.  J., 
"  just  the  way  mother  did  for  me ;  but 
I've  got  to  go  down-stairs;  we're  do- 
ing a  land  -  ofiice  business  this  morn- 
ing. You  just  let  her  run  round,  will 
you?  You  put  in  six  drops.  Honest, 
do  you  think  you  can  do  it  yourself?" 
he  hesitated. 

And  Nathaniel,  alarmed,  said,  hastily, 
that  he  was  sure  he  could.  When  he 
was  alone  with  the  cat,  he  realized  that 
fifteen  long  minutes  had  been  consumed. 
A  little  later  his  uninvited  guest  placed 
her  fore  feet  on  his  breast,  blinked,  and 
squatted  down;  then,  her  paws  tucked 
under  her,  she  began  to  purr. 

"  I  wonder  will  she  get  up  at  twelve  ?" 
Nathaniel  thought,  anxiously.  He  look- 
ed at  his  watch,  and  then  at  the  cat; 
and  then  at  his  watch  again.  Between- 
times  he  reflected  upon  the  bell-boy  who 
had  been  born  on  Boy's  birthday.  Sud- 
denly it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
arrange  to  have  R.  J.  detailed  to  wait 
upon  him;  that  would  be  better  than 
the  man  servant  that  Jardine  had  sug- 
gested; Nathaniel,  solitary  creature  that 
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he  was,  had  been  embarrassed  at  the 
thought  of  an  attendant  who  would  be 
in  constant  evidence.  Yes;  that  was  a 
good  idea :  he  could  bounce  the  boy 
wlienever  he  wanted  to  be  alone.  "  Cat/' 
he  said,  pleadingly,  "  don't  you  feel 
like  moving?  It's  five  minutes  past 
twelve !" 

The  arrangement  to  have  all  of  R.  J.'s 
time  was  very  easily  made  at  the  office 
in  the  rotunda  down-stairs.  Yes;  cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  in  No.  302  could 
have  Holmes  if  he  wanted  him.  As  for 
the  boy,  though  depressed  at  being  re- 
moved, even  temporarily,  from  an  excit- 
ing career,  he  made  the  best  of  it  with  a 
fairly  cheerful  upper  lip ;  "  for  honest,  I'm 
sorry  about  your  eyes,"  he  said.  He  sug- 
gested that  he  should  lend  Mr.  Roberts 
the  cat,  which  he  had  taken  to  his  own 
home;  when  the  offer  was  declined  he 
sighed.  "  I  could  have  played  with  her 
out  in  the  hall,"  he  said.  He  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  a  chair  just  outside  the 
door  of  No.  302,  and  without  even  a  cat, 
it  was  pretty  lonely.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  if  Mr.  Roberts  knew  that,  he  would 
be  invited  to  sit  inside.  So  he  mentioned 
it,  and  the  invitation  followed. 

Nathaniel's  days  were  full  of  the  rou- 
tine of  treatment,  the  responsibilities  of 
which  weighed  heavily  upon  R.  J.  He 
considered  it  his  business  to  know  the 
hours  of  milk,  walk,  rest,  etc.,  etc.,  and  he 
kept  the  patient  to  them  with  a  strictness 
which,  if  a  little  teasing  at  times,  was 
very  friendly.  Of  course,  the  friendliness 
of  a  child  or  an  animal  is  amusing,  but 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  flattering  thing 
in  the  world.  Nathaniel  Roberts,  at  first 
faintly  diverted,  was  by  and  by  flattered; 
and  then,  down  under  that  old  scar,  he 
was  touched.  Meantime,  the  routine 
went  on;  Nathaniel's  weekly  letter  to  his 
sister-in-law. was  written  in  R.  J.'s  round, 
rather  smeary  hand,  and  was,  in  mercy 
to  the  boy,  short.  It  was  pretty  much 
the  same  every  week : 

"  Mr.  Roherts  says  to  say  he  is  get- 
ting along  very  well.  I  am  to  tal-e  care 
of  him.  I  used  to  he  a  hell-hoy.  He 
says  New  York  is  very  cold.  He  says 
he  don't  know  when  he  can  come  hack. 

You7\s  trnhi, 

R.  J.  Holmes." 


This  "  blank  "  kept  Miss  Blake  posted, 
and  though  it  offended  her  delicacy  to 
know  that  her  answering  communica- 
tions would  have  to  be  read  aloud  by  this 
evidently  illiterate  person,  she  did  not 
on  that  account  curtail  their  length,  or 
spare  her  brother-in-law  the  recital  of 
the  various  inconveniences  resulting 
from  his  absence.  R.  J.  hated  the  sight 
of  the  square  blue  envelope,  but  he 
ploughed  through  its  contents,  with  inci- 
sive comments  of  his  own,  which  Na- 
thaniel did  not  find  displeasing: 

She  don't  like  people,  that  lady.  I 
call  that  foolish.  It  spoils  your  comfort 
not  to  like  people.  Mother,  she's  afraid 
of  everybody,  but  she  likes  'em  just 
the  same." 

"  I  am  sure  your  mother  has  a  kind 
heart,"  Mr.  Roberts  said,  sleepily. 

"Well,  you  bet  she  has,"  R.  J.  told 
him ;  "  and  so  have  I.  Now  your  lady 
friend,  she  hasn't." 

And  Mr.  Roberts  grinned,  silently- 
During  those  first  three  or  four  weeks 
of  resting  and  drinking  milk,  and  try- 
ing to  sleep,  Roberts  became  very  inti- 
mate with  all  matters  pertaining  to  R.  J. 
and  to  the  Holmes  menage;  he  knew 
R.  J.'s  ambition  to  rim  an  elevator;  he 
knew  Mrs.  Holmes's  rule  that  hands 
should  be  washed  before  meals ;  "  it's 
tough,"  R.  J.  confided,  sadly,  "  but  I  do 
it,  to  please  her."  He  knew  the  rent  of 
the  flat,  and  the  landlord's  strange  in- 
difference to  leaks  over  the  bay-window; 
he  knew  Mrs.  Holmes's  salary  to  a  dol- 
lar, and  how  difficult  it  was  to  stretch 
it  over  a  whole  week.  "  That's  why  1 
went  into  the  hotel  business,"  said  R.  J., 
gravely.  And  by  and  by  he  knew  Mrs. 
Holmes's  age,  too,  for  it  seemed  natural 
to  R.  J.  to  mention  that  when  she  was 
made  up,  she  didn't  look  a  day  over  twen- 
ty. "  She's  thirty-three,  but  the  stage- 
manager  said  she  made  up  twenty!" 
And  she  was  just  splendid,  too;  yes,  sir; 
she  was  all  right.  There  were  plenty  of 
fellows  whose  mothers  were  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  they  were  not  all  right." 

Nathaniel  was  so  startled  by  such 
knowledge  in  a  round-faced,  clear-eyed 
lad  of  fourteen,  that  for  the  moment  he 
had  no  reply;  it  seems  superfluous  to 
congratulate  a  son  upon  his  mother's 
uprightness;  but  R.  J.  frankly  consid- 
ered  it   a   subject   for  congratulation. 
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"  Yes ;  there's  lots  of  boys,  and  their 
mothers  have  '  friends.''  Mother,"  he  de- 
clared, proudly,  "  is  splendid.  She  never 
had  a  '  friend  '  in  her  whole  life,  but  me." 

And  Roberts  murmured  that  "  that 
was  very  nice."  He  was  incapable  of 
administering-  a  snub  to  such  joyous 
pride,  even  when  it  was  a  little  in- 
sistent. He  did,  however,  say,  quite  posi- 
tively, that  he  would  not  go  to  the  the- 
atre to  see  "  mother "  in  her  new  part. 
R.  J.  was  promptly  told  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Holmes, — who,  it  appeared,  "  would  get 
a  pass  for  him," — that  Mr.  Roberts  re- 
gretted that  he  was  unable  to  avail  him- 
self of  her  kindness,  but  his  eyes  could  not 
bear  the  light.  R.  J.  sighed,  and  said, 
"  It's  too  bad  about  your  eyes."  And  no 
doubt  he  planned  a  call  to  console  the 
invalid,  for  in  one  of  their  daily  walks 
he  managed  to  bring  his  employer  to  a 
triumphant  standstill  before  the  door  of 
a  yellow-brick  apartment-house.  This 
is  my  house,"  he  said,  magnificently; 
"  come  in,  and  you  can  see  the  cat." 

Roberts,  bored,  but  remembering  the 
rejected  theatre  tickets,  could  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  say  "  no."  A  wheezing 
elevator  tugged  them  up  to  the  fifth 
floor.  As  they  got  out,  R.  J.,  in  his  ex- 
citement, pushed  past  his  employer  and 
ran  to  bang  joyously  upon  what  he 
called  "  my  door." 

"  Oh,  Dicky,"  some  one  said  within, 
in  laughing  remonstrance,  "  don't  break 
the  door  down !"  The  laugh  fluttered 
into  a  shy  greeting  when  she  saw  who 
was  with  the  boy,  and  Nathaniel  Roberts 
had  a  distinct  moment  of  surprise;  he 
had  not  expected  this  sort  of  thing.  To 
be  sure,  his  acquaintance  with  ladies  in 
]\rrs.  Holmes's  profession  was  limited  to 
newspaper  pictures,  but  he  knew  enough 
to  believe  that  the  glare  of  the  footlights 
does  not  conduce  to  shyness.  R.  J.'s 
mother  was  very  shy;  she  led  the  way 
into  her  little  parlor,  where  the  air  was 
sweet  with  hyacinths  blossoming  on  a 
sunny  window-sill,  and  when  she  sat 
down  by  a  small  tea-table  she  kept  a 
tight  clasp  upon  R.  J.'s  hand;  she  said 
"  yes  "  and  "  no  "  gently,  when  he  made 
some  perfunctory'  remarks  about  the 
weather;  only  when  he  spoke  of  the  hya- 
cinths did  she  come  out  of  her  reserve. 

"  They're  beautiful,"  he  said;  and  R.  J. 
cried  out. 


"  Mother,  let's  give  him  one  ?  Just 
one;  not  more  than  that."  At  which  she 
laughed,  but  she  kept  her  nervous  clasp 
upon  her  boy's  hand. 

As  they  went  back  to  the  hotel,  R.  J. 
was  very  confidential :  "  You  see,  I  have 
to  take  care  of  her,  she's  frightened  so 
easy.  Men  frighten  her.  I  guess  she 
don't  like  'em.  I'd  punch  any  man's 
head  if  he  scared  her.  'No;  she  don't 
like  men;  except  me.  But  I'm  different. 
She  wouldn't  have  let  you  in  if  I  hadn't 
been  there.  I  told  her  I'd  bring  you  up 
some  day,  and  she  said  not  to;  and  I 
said  I'd  bet  on  you  for  being  all  right, 
and  you  wanted  to  see  the  cat,  and  her, 
and  you  were  just  dying  to  come." 

To  have  his  friendliness  taken  for  grant- 
ed in  this  way  almost  created  it;  but  it 
was  friendliness  towards  boyhood,  for 
Boy's  sake,  rather  than  anything  personal 
in  Dicky.  However,  he  no  longer  smiled 
when  R.  J.  assumed  that  their  wishes 
were  identical.  When  the  boy  said  that 
if  he  had  one  of  those  little  toy  steam- 
engines  he  could,  he  was  sure,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  pulleys,  rig  up  a  pump  which,  put 
into  a  tumbler,  would  pump  water  right 
out  on  to  the  floor — "  oh,  well,  into  a 
saucer,"  R.  J.  conceded,  impatiently. 
When  R.  J.  explained  this,  it  seemed  a 
matter  of  course  to  Xathaniel  to  buy  the 
engine,  and  to  work  over  the  pulleys  un- 
til his  eyes  ached.  In  the  excitement  of 
toil,  R.  J.  cuddled  up  against  him  and 
talked  about  his  future :  while  it  was  big 
money  to  have  a  hotel — and  when  he  was 
little  he  had  thought  that  when  he  was 
a  man  he  would  have  one, — "  I'd  run 
my  own  elevator;  that  would  be  the  real 
fun  of  it;"  still,  machinery  was  mighty 
good  fun,  too.  There  was  a  school  where 
they  taught  you  about  machinery.  He 
believed  he'd  go  there.  Did  Mr.  Roberts 
think  that  was  a  good  idea  ? 

Mr.  Roberts  did  not  say  what  he 
thought,  but  all  the  same  he  did  a  good 
deal  of  thinking.  In  the  afternoon  he 
said  he  was  going  out  —  by  himself. 
R.  J.,  much  astonished,  protested.  When 
told  decidedly  that  Mr.  Roberts  did  not 
want  him,  he  looked  cross ;  "  Well,  I 
want  to  go,"  he  whined;  and  Nathan- 
iel said,  sharply,  Do  as  you're  told! 
— no  grumbling!" 

R.  J.  continued  to  sulk,  but  Roberts 
went  off  with  a  glow  around  his  heart. 
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ITe  had  scolded  him !  That  is  what  he 
would  have  done  to  Boy,  if  Boy  had  been 
naughty.  Poor  R.  J.,  very  cross,  kicking 
his  heels  in  No.  302,  could  not  under- 
stand how  those  sharp  words  smoothed 
out  that  old  scar.  Wlien  Roberts  knocked 
at  Mrs.  Holmes's  door,  she  opened  it 
and  looked  beyond  him  for  the  small 
figure  she  expected  to  see.  He  explained 
that  he  had  left  R.  J.  at  home,  "  be- 
cause," he  said,  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  him." 

For  a  hesitating  moment  she  stood  on 
her  little  threshold  like  a  frightened 
mother  -  bird,  poising  with  outstretched 
wings  on  the  edge  of  her  threatened  nest 
and  looking  at  an  intruder  with  soft, 
fierce  eyes.  Then  she  said,  in  a  flutter- 
ing voice,  "  I — I'm  sorry  Dicky  couldn't 
come.    Come  in." 

When  they  sat  down  in  the  parlor, 
where  the  sun  shone  through  the  white 
roots  of  hyacinths  blossoming  in  green 
glasses  on  the  window-sill,  Mr.  Roberts 
went  at  the  matter  in  hand  with  great 
directness.  He  had  grown  much  inter- 
ested in  her  son ;  he  paused,  and  then 
said,  with  an  effort,  "  I  had  a  boy  of 
my  own,  madam,  who  would  have  been 
just  his  age,  if  he  had  lived." 

Her  eyes  softened,  but  she  said  noth- 
ing. Pie  did  not  allude  to  Boy  again; 
the  pain  of  doing  so  even  once  deep- 
ened the  lines  about  his  lips,  lie  said, 
in  a  dry,  businesslike  way,  that  he  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  Dick's  working 
in  a  hotel ;  "  it  wasn't  a  good  place 
for  him." 

She  winced  at  that,  and  the  color 
flooded  up  to  her  temples ;  her  lips  part- 
ed, breathlessly,  as  if  she  would  have 
spoken ;  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  I  don't  like  to  have  his  education 
stop  at  fifteen,"  Mr.  Roberts  went  on; 
"  he  ought  to  go  to  a  preparatory  school, 
and  then  to  college.  I  have  come  to  ask 
you,  Mrs.  Holmes,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
make  this  possible  for  him.  Will  you  let 
me  take  him  with  me  when  I  go  West, 
and  give  him  those  opportunities?" 

The  instant  incredulous  resentment  of 
her  face  made  her  words,  "  Wliat !  Give 
you  Diclcy!"  superfluous;  Roberts  hast- 
ened to  explain : 

"Of  course  not;  you  would  come.  too. 
I  will  deem  it  a  privilege  to  defray 
your  expenses." 


She  flashed  a  strange  look  at  him. 

"  You  can  have  your  own  home  there, 
iust  as  you  do  here;  Dick  will  go  to 
school,  and  I  can  see  him  every  day." 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  that 
you  are  kind  Yes:  I  am  sure  you  are 
just  kind." 

Nathaniel  made  an  impatient  gesture. 
"I  am  afraid  I  am  only  selfish;  R.  J. 
gives  me  something  to  think  about.  I 
haven't  had  anything  to  interest  me  for 
thirteen  years." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  gently. 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  consider  it  set- 
tled?" he  said,  rising. 

"  I  mean,  I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you." 

"  You  mean  you  won't  ?" 

"  I  can't." 

Nathaniel  was  really  perplexed;  her 
timid,  vivid  face  was  as  determined  as  an 
obstinate  child's.  "  But  you  must  see 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Dick," 
he  remonstrated. 

She  smiled,  a  little  breathlessly;  "Of 
course;  but  I  couldn't." 

"But  why?" 

She  only  repeated,  in  a  soft,  flurried 
voice,  that  he  was  very  kind,  she  was  sure 
he  was  kind.    But  it  was  impossible. 

Nathaniel  was  distinctly  annoyed;  to 
find  a  thread  of  steel  hidden  in  this  shy, 
silken  nature,  was  an  irritating  surprise. 
"  Well,  think  it  over,"  he  said,  coldly. 
Me  looked  pale  and  tired  and  disap- 
pointed ;  she  glanced  at  him,  and  then, 
uncertainly,  at  her  little  tea-table;  but 
she  could  not  quite  venture.  As  for 
Nathaniel,  he  did  not  urge  any  more. 
He  said  to  himself,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  little  coop  of  an  elevator,  that  per- 
haps he  had  been  hasty  and  tactless. 
After  all,  the  woman  did  not  know  him; 
why  should  she  give  up  her  profession, 
and  change  all  her  life,  just  because  he 
said  it  would  be  good  for  the  boy?  His 
long-unused  imagination  stirred  a  little, 
reminding  him  that  such  an  abrupt 
proposition  might  even  arouse  distrust 
in  a  woman  still  pretty,  and  in  the  early 
thirties.  But  he  was  too  ruthlessly  de- 
termined to  keep  this  new  thing, — a  per- 
sonal interest, — to  have  any  sympathy 
with  her  gentle  foolishness.  He  had  no 
illusions  about  philanthropy;  he  knew 
he  was  entirely  selfish,  but  he  contended 
that  his  selfishness  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  R.  J.,  and  therefore  he  was  justified 
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in  it.  Well,  he  must  call  on  her  two  or 
three  times,  and  show  her  what  a  steady 
old  fellow  he  was.  .  .  .  He  carried  out  this 
]\rachiavellian  plan,  which  in  a  month  es- 
tablished a  simple,  friendly  acquaintance. 
There  was  even  a  kind  of  intimacy.  He 
told  her  about  R.  J.'s  eye-drops,  and  she 
no  longer  hesitated  to  ask  him  to  have  a 
cup  of  tea.  Sometimes  she  forgot  her 
shyness,  and  laughed  joyously  over  some 
of  R.  J.'s  remarks;  when  she  did  this 
the  mother  and  son,  in  the  pretty  chat- 
tering inconsequence  of  their  talk,  seem- 
ed like  a  boy  and  girl; — and  they  were 
so  vital !  the  clumsy,  f  reck^.ed,  warm- 
hearted R.  J.,  and  the  mother  with  the 
pretty  color  in  her  cheeks  and  her 
young  laugh  I  Roberts,  chilled  by  the 
silence  of  his  thirteen  empty  years,  found 
himself  leaning  towards  them  with  cold 
hands  stretched  out  to  their  warmth  and 
glow;  to  be  sure,  now  and  then  some 
gust  of  shyness  in  the  mother  would 
suddenly  beat  the  liglit  out  of  her  eyes, 
and  a  cloud  would  fall  between  them. 
But  little  by  little  it  was  evident  that  she 
was  no  longer  afraid  of  him,  and  that  she 
even  regarded  him  with  a  hesitating 
friendliness.  She  mended  his  coat  for 
him  once,  and  once  she  offered  to  write 
that  weekly  letter  to  Miss  Blake ;  "  I 
think  I  can  do  it  better  than  Dicky,"  she 
said,  with  a  droll  look.  Roberts  availed 
himself  of  her  kindness,  to  the  relief, 
undoubtedly,  of  his  sister-in-law's  eves. 
"  I  suppose  he  got  a  chambermaid  to 
write  for  him,"  Miss  Blake  told  the 
Blake  cousin ;  "  it  seems  to  be  a  woman's 
hand.  I  do  hope  he  isn't  familiar  witli 
her.    'Men  are  so  coarse  in  such  matters." 

But  it  was  not  until  a  month  had 
passed  that  Xathanicl  was  "familiar" 
enough  to  venture  again  uijon  his  plan  for 
R.  J.'s  future.  When  he  did,  her  nega- 
tive was  just  as  decided  as  ever. 

"  But,"  he  urged,  don't  you  see  how 
good  it  M'ould  be  for  R.  J.?  Of  course, 
T  will  be  glad  to  be  responsible  for  liis 
education  here  in  Xew  York.  But  if  I 
could  have  hiui  under  my  own  eye,  it 
would  mean  far  more  to  me;  and  ulti- 
mately far  more  to  him." 

"  Very  likely,"  she  agreed,  evasively. 

R.  J.  pulled  at  her  skirt;  "Mother, 
let's!  It  would  be  bully!"  She  smiled 
at  him,  but  shook  her  head. 

"You    see,"    Roberts    said,  speaking 


with  manifest  effort,  "  I  like  to  do  it, 
for — for  my  son's  sake.  You  under- 
stand ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  eagerly,  "  I  un- 
derstand ;  perfectly." 

"  Then  why — "  he  began. 

"  I  don't  want  to  give  up  my  profes- 
sion," she  broke  in. 

Roberts  laughed.  "  Oh,  now,  Mrs. 
Holmes,  I'm  sure  that  isn't  it;  I've 
heard  you  say  that  you  didn't  like  the 
stage.  Come!"  he  ended,  with  urgent 
friendliness,  "  say  '  yes  ' !" 

"  Truly,  truly,  I  can't,"  she  insisted  in 
a  flurried  voice. 

ISTathaniel  went  away  very  thoughtful. 
The  next  day  he  came  back  —  without 
R.  J.  It  was  in  the  early  afternoon,  and 
the  sunshine  poured  into  the  little  par- 
lor, sifting  through  the  screen  of  flowers 
on  the  window-sill,  and  resting  on  her 
brown  hair  as  she  sat  sewing;  she  was 
putting  breadths  of  light  -  blue  cotton- 
backed  satin  together.  "  It's  for  a  trou- 
l)adour's  mantle,"  she  explained,  gayly. 
But  when  he  began,  with  quiet  determina- 
tion, to  demand  just  what  her  reason  was 
for  refusing  to  give  R.  J.  the  opportu- 
nity which  was  oft'ered  him,  she  put  her 
sewing  down  in  her  lap,  stroking  the 
flimsy  satin  with  a  trembling  needle, 
and  now  and  then  shaking  her  head. 
She  heard  him  through  in  silence.  When 
he  had  finished,  she  looked  him  full  in 
the  face,  and  said : 

"I'll  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Roberts. 
My  Dicky  is  more  to  me  than  anything 
else  in  the  world;  but  I  am  more  to  him 
tlian  anything  in  the  world.  If  I  went 
to  live  in  another  city,  and  you  support- 
ed us,  people  would  throw  it  up  against 
Dicky  some  day,  that  his  mother  — 
wasn't  all  she  ought  to  be." 

"  Good  heavens,  madam !"  stammered 
Nathaniel — "  no  one  could  pos — " 

But  she  interrupted  him,  her  voice 
tense  and  trembling:  "Since  Dicky  was 
born,  nobody  can  say  a  word  against 
me.  My  boy  has  got  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of;  nothing!  And  I'm  not 
going  to  make  it  so  that  any  one  could 
throw  it  up  at  him,  that  a  strange 
man,  no  matter  how  kind  and  good,  and 
— and  nirp  he  was,  supported  his  mother. 
No!  I'll  never  forget  your  kindness; 
l)ut  I  can't  have  you  do  one  single  thing 
for  Dicky — not  one  single  thing!" 
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Nathaniel  was  absolutely  dumfound- 
ed;  then  the  absurdity  of  it  made  him 
angry.    "  But — "  he  began. 

"Dicky  thinks  I  am  just  splendid; 
and  I  am  !  And  nobody  shall  ever  make 
him — wonder — 

Roberts's  anger  suddenly  evaporated; 
of  course  it  was  perfectly  unreasonable, 
but  it  was  touching;  "There,  there!"  he 
said,  kindly ;  "  don't  cry,  my  dear — Mrs. 
Holmes.  I  understand.  You  are  making 
a  mistake;  but  I  understand." 

She  could  not  stop  crying  for  a  min- 
ute; when  she  did,  he  had  risen,  and  was 
feeling  about  in  his  half-blind  way  for 
his  coat; — she  looked  up  at  him,  and 
came  and  took  his  hand,  putting  it  quick- 
ly to  her  lips;  "You  are  a  kind  man. 
Oh,  don't  think  I  didn't  want  to  say 
^  yes ' ;  I  did.  It  would  have  been  so  fine 
for  Dicky.  But  for  me  to  be  splendid, 
the  way  he  thinks — oh,  that's  more  to 
Dicky  than  his  education !" 

"  My  dear  woman,  you  would  be  just 
as  '  splendid  ' — " 

"  Oh  no,  no !" 

"  Well,  you'll  let  me  look  after  his 
schooling  here,  anyhow?"  he  insisted, 
good-naturedly. 

But  she  cried  out  sharply,  "  No ! 
Nothing.  Not  a  cent.  Not  anything. 
Some  day  Dicky  might  think —  Oh,  Mr. 
Roberts,  you  could  do  it  for  any  other 
woman ;  but  not  for  me,  not  for  me — " 

It  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  her 
while  she  looked  at  him  with  those  sim- 
ple, tragic,  unreasoning  eyes.  Nathaniel 
coughed,  and  shook  his  head.  "  Oh,  Mrs. 
Holmes,  what  shall  I  do  with  you?"  he 
said;  and  went  down  into  the  spring 
dusk,  at  once  provoked  and  amused;  and 
perhaps  a  little  tender,  too,  just  for  the 
foolishness  of  it  all. 

Well,  of  course,  the  inevitable  hap- 
pened: he  wanted  the  boy;  if  he  could 
not  get  him  on  his  own  terms,  perhaps 
he  could  get  him  on  hers  ? — for  she  must 
have  terms !  "  Everybody  has  a  price,"  said 
Nathaniel  to  himself,  and  added,  "  But 
I  like  her,  and  she's  a  good  little  soul." 
Without  liking  and  respect,  not  even  his 
desire  to  have  an  interest  in  life  could 
have  moved  him  to  consider  the  possible 
terms  which  Mrs.  Holmes  might  be  will- 
ing to  accept.  But  the  more  he  reflected 
upon  those  terms,  the  less  exorbitant  they 


seemed — except,  indeed,  when  he  remem- 
bered Miss  Erances  Blake;  then,  for  the 
moment,  they  did  look  high.  But  as  far 
as  he  personally  was  concerned,  they  were 
not  exorbitant.  .  .  .  She  was  so  gentle, 
and  she  had  sense,  and  she  wasn't  forever 
criticising  people !  When  he  got  home  in 
the  evening  from  the  office,  she  would 
malie  him  a  cup  of  tea,  and  they  would 
talk  about  R.  J.'s  future;  perhaps,  even, 
some  time,  he  might  speak  of — Boy? 
She  would  probably  know,  because  she 
had  brought  up  a  baby  herself,  whether 
the  crib  had  been  too  near  the  window. 
Yes;  he  might  talk  about  Boy;  and  she 
would  have  hyacinths  on  the  window- 
sills,  and  the  sun  would  shine  through 
their  long  white  roots  in  the  green 
glasses.  Of  course,  there  was  no  question 
of  sentiment; — sentiment  was  the  last 
thing  he  desired!  His  plan  was  just  a 
way  of  getting  over  her  absurd,  but  some- 
how rather  pathetic  prudishness;  and 
when  he  came  to  look  at  it,  the  terms 
were  not  only  not  exorbitant,  they  were 
positively  advantageous;  to  come  home 
from  the  office  and  smell  the  hyacinths, 
and  have  a  cup  of  tea  by  the  tire,  and 
hear  some  sensible  talk; — and  she  was 
pretty  to  look  at.  Well ;  if  those  were 
the  terms  .  .  . 

On  his  w^ay  up  to  the  flat  to  present 
them,  he  was  distinctly  pleased  with  him- 
self ;  "  Settled  in  a  very  reasonable  way," 
he  thought.  It  was  so  reasonable  that  Mrs. 
Holmes's  recoil  of  astonishment,  aston- 
ished him.  He  had  put  his  plan,  which 
included,  of  course,  a  proper  reference  to 
"  high  regard  and  respect," — he  put  it  be- 
fore her  with  a  sort  of  cheerful  assurance, 
an  almost  childlike  pride  at  his  own  clev- 
erness in  having  thought  of  anything  so 
practical.  Her  dismay,  and  instant  nega- 
tive, wounded  him ;  but  he  was  really 
more  surprised  than  offended. 

"'Why!"  he  said  in  amazement,  and 
swallowed  the  rest  of  the  sentence: 
"  what  do  you  want  ?"  He  changed  this 
nai've  expression  of  astonishment,  to : 
"Why,  but,  Mrs.  Holmes,  think  of  R.  J.!" 

But  apparently  she  would  not  think  of 
R.  J.;  she  would  not  even  discuss  the 
matter,  until  his  half-irritated  persistency 
drew  from  her  the  admission  that  she 
had  no  personal  objection  to  him.  "  Of 
course,"  he  said,  "  if  you  object  to  me,  T 
would  not  think  of  urging  you." 
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"  Oh  no,  oh  no,"  she  broke  in,  hurried- 
ly; "that  isn't  it." 

"  Well,  then !  if  you  don't  object  to  me, 
why  isn't  it  a  xevy  sensible  arrangement  ? 
— for  you  can't  deny  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  R.  J." 

"  It's  sensible  enough,  if  you  only  look 
at  it  that  way,"  she  said,  "  but — " 

"  That's  the  only  way  to  look  at  it !" 
he  declared; — and  then  stopped  abruptly, 
because  she  could  not  restrain  a  smile. 
"  Of  course,"  he  stammered,  "  I  know 
you  couldu/t  care  a  copper  about  me, 
personally.  This  is  just  a  common-sense 
proposition,  based  upon  sincere  regard 
and  respect  on  my  part.  Don't  jou  think 
you  can  put  up  with  me,  Mrs.  Holmes, 
for  R.  J.'s  sake?  Just  think  what  a 
difference  it  would  make  in  his  life !" 

She  put  her  hands  over  her  face,  and 
he  saw  that  she  quivered ;  "  It  is  a  temp- 
tation," she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  when 
you  put  it  that  way." 

And  of  course  Xathaniel  "  put  it  that 
way  "  more  earnestly  than  ever.  But  she 
looked  at  him  with  sombre  eyes. 

"  Liste.n ;  it  wouldn't  be  fair.  It  would- 
n't be  fair  to  you.    ^^o;  I  won't  do  it." 

"Fair  to  me?  Why,  bless  your  heart, 
T  shall  like  it  exceedingly!  I  mean  I 
shall  like  it  on  my  own  account.  Please 
believe  that  I  am  perfectly  selfish." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  you,"  she  re- 
peated. And  when,  encouraged  by  feeling 
that  he  had  only  this  last  whim  to  over- 
come, he  insisted  that  he  was  really  the 
beneficiary,  she  broke  in,  harshly, — "  I  tell 
you,  you  don't  know  me." 

Roberts  gave  her  a  sudden,  silent  look ; 
then  he  said,  quietly:  "  ]\rrs.  Holmes,  I 
know  that  you  are  a  kind  woman,  and  a 
good  mother;  that's  all  I  need  or  desire 
to  know.  We  won't  make  any  pretences, 
either  of  us.  I  am  much  older  than  you, 
and  you  are  wrapped  up  in  R.  J. ;  but  we 
are  good  friends.  Xow,  considering  this, 
have  you  any  right  to  deprive  the  boy  of 
the  opportunity  I  offer  him?" 

"  Oh,  I  ought  not  to  do  it — "  she  said. 
She  caught  her  lower  lip  between  her 
teeth,  and  looked  at  him ;  "  no,  no,  I 
ought  not  to  do  it !" 

"But  you  will,"  Roberts  said,  gravely. 
There  was  a  long  pause.  Then  she  said 
with  an  intensity  that  made  her  voice 
harsh :  "  I  wouldn't  think  of  it  if  it  wasn't 
ior   Dicky;    oh,    I   wouldn't,   indeed  L 


wouldn't!"  Nathaniel  could  not  help  a 
rather  rueful  smile,  for,  after  all,  he  was 
a  man,  and  to  be  accepted  so  frankly  as  a 
check-book  was  not  flattering.  "  It  isn't 
fair,"  she  said ;  and  held  out  her  hand. 

jSTathaniel  took  it  in  his  kindly  pas- 
sionless clasp;  "It  is  perfectly  fair,"  he 
said;  and  left  her,  without  another  word. 

The  next  time  they  met,  R.  J.'s  satis- 
faction brought  everything  back  to  the 
common  -  sense  basis  upon  which  Mr. 
Roberts  had  made  his  offer.  "  Bully !"  said 
R.  J.  "He's  all  right,  mother;  it  will 
be  nice  to  live  at  his  house."  And  he 
kept  assuring  Roberts  that  he  had  done 
well  for  himself.  "  I  tell  you,  you're 
lucky!  You'll  like  living  with  mother. 
She's  splendid." 

"  Well,"  said  Roberts,  "  you  can  begin 
to  pack  up ;  "  we'll  go  home  next  week." 
Then  he  fell  into  somewhat  nervous 
thought:  Frances!  "When  did  you  write 
your  last  letter  to  Miss  Blake,  R.  J.?" 

"  Day  before  yesterday ;  I  don't  have 
to  do  it  again  for  five  days,"  R.  J.  con- 
gratulated himself. 

"  I'll  write  in  a  day  or  two  myself ;  I 
think  my  eyes  are  equal  to  it  now,"  Mr. 
Roberts  said.  But  his  eyes — or  some- 
thing else — put  the  letter  off  so  that  the 
hated  bulletin  fell  to  poor  R.  J.  after  all. 
He  got  through  it  as  quickly  as  possible : 

"  Mr.  Roberts  says  his  eyes  are  some 
better.  He  says  the  weather  is  warm 
here.  He  hopes  you  are  well.  He  is  well. 
He  can  read  some.  He  and  mother  are 
to  be  married  on  Tuesday. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  J.  Holmes." 

When  Miss  Frances  Blake  read  that 
letter,  she  felt  really  faint.  It  took  her 
several  minutes  to  get  her  wits  together 
sufficiently  to  burst  into  tears;  but  the 
tears  relieved  her,  and  between  her  sobs 
she  said  to  the  Blake  cousin,  who,  terrir- 
fied,  was  offering  smelling-salts::  "It  is 
just  what  I  said'  would  happen".  T  am 
perfectly  prepared  for  it." 

"But  what?  Prepared  for  what? 
Dear'  Frances,  what  is  it?  Do  control 
yourself ! — you  alarm  me." 

"You  may  well  be  alarmed,"  said  Miss 
Blake.  "My  sainted  Xettie!  But  I  am 
not  surprised.  You  will  bear  me  witness 
that.  I  have  always  said  he  would  do  it." 
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An  illuminating  flash  of  memory  in- 
formed Miss  Harriet.  "  You  don't 
mean,"  she  gasped,  "  that  Nat  is  going 
to  be — marriedf^ 

"  1  do.  Nathaniel  Roberts  is  faithless 
to  my  sister's  memory.  And  not  con- 
tent witli  that,  he  insults  that  memory 
by  choosing  a  chambermaid  as  his  sec- 
ond wife." 

The  Blake  cousin  gasped.  "  Nathaniel  'i 
A  chambermaid Impossible!"  The  en- 
suing explanation  assisted  her  to  get  her 
breath :  "  I  don't  believe  it  is  a  chamber- 
maid ;  I  know  Nat,  and  I  won't  believe 
it."  Miss  Harriet's  anger,  the  slow  anger 
of  a  gentle  person,  was  mounting  in  her 
eyes:  "  I  think  you  are  very  hard  on  him. 
I  have  always  thought  so.  Why  shouldn't 
he  marry  again?  He  has  waited  fourteen 
years.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  a  thousand  times  better  if  he 
had  married  right  off — in  a  year  or  two. 
Living  alone  has  made  him  dull,  and — 
I'm  afraid,  selfish, — poor  Nathaniel !  I've 
always  felt  it,  and  now  I've  said  it." 

"  You  have,"  said  ]\f iss  Blake ;  "  you 
have  indeed !  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more.  You  lay  yourself  open  to  a  pe- 
culiar suspicion,  Harriet.  I  will  not 
name  that  suspicion.  It  would  be  vulgar 
to  name  it." 

Miss  Harriet  turned  very  red.  "  It  is 
vulgar  to  think  it ;  but  I  wouldn't  stoop 
to  deny  it.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  if  that 
poor  man  lias  found  anybody — I  don't 
care  if  she  is  a  chambermaid ! — who  can 
make  him  happy,  I  am  glad  of  it." 

As  she  went  home  Miss  Harriet  cried 
under  her  veil  w4th  anger;  as  for  Frances 
Blake,  it  was  many  years  since  she  had 
been  so  shaken;  she  was  sick  with  rage. 
But  not  too  sick  to  pack  a  hand-bag,  and 
consult  a  time-table.  In  that  long  jour- 
ney east,  the  wrinkle  between  her  black 
eyebrows  cut  deeper  than  ever,  and  her 
lips  were  pale  with  purpose.  When  she 
reached  Nathaniel's  hotel  and  asked  if 
he  were  in  his  room,  she  could  hardly 
coutrol  her  voice.  "No;  you  needn't 
announce  mo,"  she  said ;  "  I  will  go  up. 
I  am  his  sister.  In-law." 

As  she  turned  away  from  the  counter, 
a  clerk,  in  pantomime,  raised  an  um- 
brella over  his  head,  and  pretended  that 
his  teeth  were  chattering;  but  another 
clerk,  blotting  Miss  Blake's  name  in  the 
register,  did  not  laugh.    "  Well,  I  pity 
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him,"  he  said,  "  if  he's  got  her,  on  top 
of  this  business  of  poor  little  Holmes." 

In  the  elevator  Miss  Blake  went  over 
in  her  mind  her  opening  remarks  to  her 
brother-in-law;  she  did  not  notice  the 
elevator-man  and  the  boy  who  was  car- 
rying her  bag,  nor  did  she  listen  to 
tlieir  chatter :  "  Well,  you  young  fellers 
will  learn  not  to  monkey  with  that 
there  freight-machine.  If  he'd  kep'  his 
liands  oft" — " 

"  Aw,  look-a-here,  if  it  had  been  fast- 
er ed  a'  right — " 

"  It  was  fastened  right  enough ;  he  had 
no  call  to  fool  with  it.  Well ;  I'm  sorry 
for  him ;  and  for  his  mother ;  and  for  No. 
302,  too.  They  say  he's  considerable  shook 
up  over  it? —  Third  floor!  Fourth  door 
to  the  right,  madam.  Flere,  you !  Take 
the  lady's  bag." 

At  No.  302  Miss  Blake's  hand  trem- 
bled as  she  knocked ;  but  the  muflled 
answer  within  steadied  her,  and  made 
the  fires  of  battle  glow  in  her  eyes.  Na- 
thaniel was  sitting  at  a  table,  writing. 
For  an  instant  he  looked  up  at  his 
visitor  in  bewilderment ;  then,  recog- 
nizing her,  he  pushed  his  chair  back  and 
j'ose.  What !  You  ?  Why,  Frances ! 
Where  did  you  come  from  ?  Is  anything 
the  matter — " 

"Yes,"  said  Frances  Blake;  "some- 
thing is  the  matter;"  she  put  her  um- 
brella on  the  table  across  his  papers  and 
loose  checks ;  then,  very  slowdy,  she  be- 
gan to  dravv'  off  her  gloves;  "something 
is  indeed  the  matter.  This  awful,  this 
terrible  thing  is  the  matter." 

"Oh,"  said  Nathaniel;  "yes;  yes. 
Most  terrible."  He  sighed,  and  passed 
bis  hand  over  his  eyes;  "sit  down, 
Frances.  Yes;  most  dreadful;"  he  sat 
down  himself,  wearily ;  "  but  how  did  you 
know  ?  Oh,  I  suppose  you  saw  it  in  the 
papers.    You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  mean  to  be  kind,  Nathaniel.  That 
is  why  r  have  come, —  To  take  you 
home." 

"  I  meant  to  go  next  week,"  he  said, 
with  a  surprised  look,  "but  this  will 
delay  me." 

"  No,"  said  Miss  J^lake,  "  it  need  not 
delay  you.  I,  personally,  will  settle  with 
these — these  people." 

"Settle?"  said  Nathaniel  Roberts, 
vaguely;  "I  don't  understand.  What 
are  you  talking  about?  what  people?" 
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"  This  young  man,  and  that  adventur- 
ess, his  mother,"  said  Miss  Blake,  her 
voice,  which  had  been  in  tense  control, 
beginning  to  tremble ;  "  these  terrible 
people  who  have  trapped  you ;  an  in- 
triguing chambermaid,  and  a  bell-boy! 
And  you  my  sister  Nettie's  husband!" 

"  I'd  stop,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Roberts, 
slowly ;  "  I  see,  now,  what  you  are  driv- 
ing at.  I  thought — for  a  minute  I  real- 
ly made  the  mistake,  of  thinking  that 
you  meant  to  be  kind,  about  the  boy.  1 
ought  to  have  known  better.  But  you 
need  have  no  further  anxiety,  Frances. 
My  little  friend,  the  boy,  is  dead." 

Miss  Blake,  her  mouth  open,  stared 
at  him. 

"  There  was  an  accident.  He  took  it 
into  his  head  to  start  the  freight-eleva- 
tor. He  was  killed — poor  little  R.  J. ! 
The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she — " 

K  widow  f  That  explains  it;  a  widow! 
Of  course  the  young  man's  death  is  sad. 
I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  his  mother — 
even  if  she  is  a  widow.  And  I  don't 
mean  to  speak  against  the  youth,  now 
he's  dead,  but — " 

"  You  had  better  not,"  said  Nathaniel 
Roberts.  "  He  shall  not  be  spoken  of  in 
my  presence  except  with  respect.  We 
will  bring  this  interview  to  a  close,  if 
you  please.  I  will,  however,  say  that 
the  lady  who  did  me  the  honor  to  say  she 
would  marry  me,  did  so  merely  because 
it  was  the  conventional  way  of  letting 
me  join  my  forces  to  hers  in  bringing  up 
and  educating  her  son,  in  whom  I  was 
deeply  interested.  It  was  a  sacrifice  to 
her  to  do  this,  and  it  commanded  my 
profoundest  gratitude  and  respect.  This 
terrible  accident  makes  such  a  sacrifice 
unnecessary.  She  told  me  so,  after  the 
funeral.  I  was,  of  course,  obliged  to 
submit  to  her  decision.  You  see,  you 
need  not  have  been  afraid  that  I  should 
get  a  little  happiness  out  of  life,  Fran- 
ces: you  might  have  spared  yourself  the 
journey.  I  will  ring  for  a  porter  to  take 
your  bag  down-stairs." 

Nathaniel  turned  to  the  table,  and 
gathered  up  his  papers.  There  were  no 
adieux;  but  if  the  poor  old  Blake  cousin 
could  have  seen  Miss  Frances's  cringing- 
face  as  she  left  No.  302,  she  would  have 
been  avenged!  When  Mr.  Roberts  heard 
the  door  close,  he  said  something  un- 
der his  breath..    And  then  Miss  Blake 


was  forgotten;  he  had  other  things  to 
think  of.  .  .  . 

It  was  not  that  he  grieved,  as  the  be- 
wildered, broken  woman  in  the  yellow- 
brick  apartment-house  was  grieving.  He 
had  not  loved  R.  J.  Paternal  emotion 
had  been  buried  thirteen  years  before, 
in  Boy's  grave,  and  not  even  honest 
R.  J.  had  revived  it;  but  he  had  liked 
the  lad,  thoroughly,  and  liking  had 
made  life  interesting;  and  now  he  must 
go  back  to  a  life  without  an  interest. 
Perhaps,  in  a  way,  he  could  have 
borne  grief  better  than  the  bitterness 
of  this  half-angry  disappointm.ent.  It 
had  been  his  task  to  tell  the  poor  moth- 
er the  dreadful  news  of  R.  J.'s  swift 
and  painless  death;  she  had  received  it 
Avith  a  stoicism  that  woke  some  memory 
in  his  mind  of  those  days  when  he,  too, 
"  did  not  shed  a  tear."  Roberts  would 
have  taken  charge  of  everything,  and 
spared  her  the  agonizing  details  of  Death, 
but  she  was  jealous  to  keep  for  herself 
every  intimate  care  of  the  little  body 
that  had  been  so  warm  and  eager  and 
happy.  Together  they  buried  the  child, 
and  Nathaniel  lived  over  that  day  when 
he  had  looked  down  into  a  grave  that  held 
all  the  world,  and  all  he  knew  of  heaven; 
— such  a  very  little  grave  to  hold  so 
much !  .  .  .  When  it  was  over,  and  they 
sat  together  in  the  parlor  of  the  flat 
where  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  white 
flowers  that  he  had  brought  there  that 
morning,  she  said,  suddenly: 

"  I  had  forgotten.  Of  course,  now  I 
won't  go  back  with  you.  I  ought  to  have 
said  so.    I  forgot." 

And  so  does  death  clear  away  what  is 
unreal  and  leave  only  truth,  that  Roberts 
answered  by  an  assenting  silence.  Con- 
ventional repetition  of  his  offer  would 
have  been  impertinence;  all  that  had 
given  it  dignity  and  significance  had  been 
taken  from  it ;  to  have  repeated  it  would 
only  have  emphasized  its  emptiness.  So 
he  nodded,  silently.  Then  suddenly  real- 
ized what  he  had  done. 

"  I  beg,"  he  stammered,  that  you 
will  not  let — this,  make  any  difference. 
Please  marry  me,  dear  Mrs.  Holmes." 

She  looked  at  him  in  faint  surprise; 
"  Why,  of  course  not,"  she  said,  wearily. 
And  the  finality  of  her  voice  silenced 
him.  .  .  .  This  scene  had  been  in  his 
mind.  when,  his   sister-in-law  descended. 
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upon  him.  "  Now,  I  have  nothing  to 
interest  me,"  he  was  saying  to  himself; 
and  then  the  door  opened,  and  ^liss 
Frances  provided  him  with  at  least  a  tem- 
porary interest.  When  she  had  gone,  he 
wished  for  a  moment  that  Mrs.  Holmes 
had  been  willing  to  carry  out  that  now 
useless  plan,  just  to  punish  Frances ! 

His  gust  of  futile  anger  drove  him  up 
to  the  flat,  though  he  had  really  no  rea- 
son for  going;  there  was  nothing  he 
could  do  for  Mrs.  Holmes.  He  found 
her  in  the  midst  of  that  most  dear,  most 
heart-breaking  task,  of  looking  over  the 
dead  child's  possessions.  Ah,  if,  when  we 
leave  the  world,  we  could  but  take  our 
possessions  with  us,  how  much  precious 
pain  we  would  spare  those  whom  we  leave 
behind!  It  is  not  the  things  which  have 
intrinsic  value  which  stab  the  survivor; 
they  may  yet  fulfil  the  owner's  wish  or 
interest  in  some  way  or  other,  they  may 
still  comfort,  or  cheer,  or  serve; — it  is 
the  little,  pathetic,  useless  things,  the 
worn  and  shabby  things,  the  things  which 
had  some  secret  meaning  of  association — 
what  must  be  done  to  these  things  ?  It  is 
they  that  crush  the  heart !  There  was  a 
small  roimd  stone  K.  J.  carried — Heaven 
knows  wliy ! — in  his  little  pocketbook ;  a 
rusty  penknife,  a  ladder  constructed  from 
burnt  matches.  .  .  .  What  could  R.  J.'s 
mother  do  with  these  worthless  things? 

When  Roberts  came  and  sat  beside 
her,  in  speechless  sympathy,  she  stopped 
her  task  of  sorting  out  and  trying  to 
throw  away,  to  show  him  all  tlie  boy's 
pictures  from  the  time  he  was  three 
weeks  old  up  to  the  last  one,  taken  some 
six  months  before.  With  unsteady  fin- 
gers she  handed  him  a  twist  of  ■  paper 
which  held  a  flaxen  curl;  and  she 
brought  out  a  little  heap  of  presents  that 
R.  J.  had  made  her — a  plush  picture- 
frame,  a  ribbon,  a  painted  celluloid  heart 
pincushion, — a  dozen  cheap,  worthless, 
precious  things.  When  she  wrapped  them 
all  up  again  in  a  big  white  silk  handl^er- 
chief,  she  said,  in  a  hard  voice: 

"I  keep  thinking:  I  ought  to  have  told 
him  never  to  touch  the  elevator.  It 
wouldn't  have  happened  if  I  had  told 
him.    He  was  so  obedient,  you  know." 

And  Roberts  cried  out  as  if  she  had 
touched  the  quick :  "  You  must  not  have 
such  thoughts !  7  know  them,  they  kill ! 
You  must  not  think  things  like  that." 


She  shook  her  head,  hopelessly.  "  I 
keep  thinking  of  it  all  the  time;  why — 
why  didn't  I  tell  him?" 

"Oh,  you  poor  girl!"  Roberts  said;  "I 
know.    I  understand." 

When  he  got  up  to  go,  he  asked  her  to 
write  to  him  sometimes;  she  promised, 
but  a  little  vaguely.  She  went  out  into 
the  hall  with  him,  and  they  waited  si- 
lently while  the  elevator  climbed  slowly 
up  and  up  to  her  floor.  When  it  stopped, 
with  a  wheezy  rattle,  at  the  top  landing, 
he  pushed  back  the  sliding-door,  and 
put  out  his  hand;  she  took  it;  they 
neither  of  them  spoke.  Then  Roberts 
stepped  into  the  little  coop,  and  began 
the  slow  descent.  "  Poor  girl,"  he  said, 
"  poor  girl !" 

Pie  had  forgotten  his  own  disappoint- 
ment. 

When  Nathaniel  Roberts  got  home,  he 
discovered,  with  astonishment — as  most 
people  do  at  one  time  or  another  in  their 
lives — that  he  had  not  been  as  necessary 
as  he  had  supposed;  the  office  had  got 
along  very  well  in  his  absence;  Frances's 
affairs  had  got  along  very  well;  nobody's 
interests  had  suffered  because  he  had  had 
for  a  day  an  interest  of  his  own.  There 
was  no  reason,  now  that  his  eyes  were  all 
right,  why  he  should  not  settle  down  and 
be  as  dull  and  comfortable  as  ever — 
settle  down  even  to  the  fortnightly  din- 
ner with  Miss  Blake;  for  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Miss  Blake  behaved  very 
well;  she  wrote  her  brother-in-law  to  the 
effect  that  she  regretted  that  any  per- 
haps hasty  words  of  hers  (the  fatigue  of 
the  journey  must  be  her  excuse  for  hasti- 
ness) had  displeased  him.  She  said  she 
felt  it  a  duty  to  beg  his  pardon,  and 
that,  as  he  knew,  she  always  tried  to  do 
her  duty.  So  she  hoped  he  would  allow 
bygones  to  be  bygones  ("  for  my  part,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  forgive  and  for- 
get," wrote  Miss  Blake),  and  come  to 
dinner  on  Sunday  next  at  a  quarter  to 
seven.  She  would  be  glad,  she  added, 
if  Nathaniel  would  make  a  point  of 
being  punctual. 

As  part  of  the  process  of  settling  down 
into  the  rut  again,  Nathaniel  made  the 
point,  and  arrived  at  6.44.  But  not  even 
dinners  with  Frances,  or  the  treadmill 
at  the  office,  brought  back  the  old  numb- 
ness and  comfort;  he  was  restless,  and 
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he  wondered  why.  He  wrote  several  times 
to  Mrs.  Hohnes,  and  heard  from  her 
once.  He  thought  of  her  a  good  deal;  or 
rather,  he  thought  of  how  she  was  suf- 
fering— poor  girl ! 

When  the  22d  of  November  ap- 
proached he  remembered,  with  a  thrill 
of  interest,  that  the  birthday  this  time 
meant  two  boys;  then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  his  purchase  might  take  the  form 
of  something  for  R.  J.'s  mother,  which 
should  reach  her  on  the  22d.  But 
what  should  it  be?  He  thought  of  her 
little  heap  of  precious  rubbish,  and  his 
eyes  stung.  He  wondered  what  she  would 
like?  On  the  20th  he  said  to  himself 
that  he  really  must  make  up  his  mind; 
but  he  could  not  think  of  anything  that 
would  please  her.  In  the  afternoon,  in 
desperation,  he  darted  into  a  jewelry- 
shop,  and  said :  "  Something  for  a  lady, 
please.  Oh, — anything;  what  do  they 
like?"  The  salesman,  it  appeared,  knew 
just  what  they  liked;  at  any  rate,  he 
put  a  little  velvet  case  into  his  cus- 
tomer's hand,  and  Roberts  dei)arted 
with  a  sense  of  relief.  That  night  he 
sat  smoking,  going  over  the  last  year, 
and  thinking  how  different  it  would 
all  have  been  if  R.  J.  had  lived.  Well; 
he  hoped  she  would  like  that  thing 
in  the  velvet  box.  It  occurred  to  him 
to  look  at  it.  "  I  think  one  of  her  blue 
hyacinths  is  prettier,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; and  put  the  open  case  down  on  his 
table.  It  was  there  the  next  morning 
when  Miss  Blake  came  in  early  to  have 
a  word  with  him  on  some  business  matter 
before  he  went  to  his  office.  The  little 
diamond,  winking  in  its  simple  setting, 
was  a  spark  to  powder. 

"  Wliy,  Nathaniel !  You  buying  jew- 
elry? For  whom,  may  I  ask,  if  it  is 
not  impertinent?" 

Roberts's  silence  conveyed  his  views 
upon  impertinence ;  then  he  said :  "  For 
a  friend." 

Miss  Blake  put  the  velvet  case  down 
and  looked  at  him,  her  heavy  black  brows 
lowering  with  suspicion.  "  Nathaniel, 
I  am  the  last  person  to  be  curious;  but 
— for  your  own  sake,  it  isn't,  oh,  Na- 
thaniel, it  isn't  for  that  person?^'' 

"  If  you  mean  for  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Holmes,  it  is,"  he  said. 


They  stood  looking  at  each  other  in 
silence,  each  afraid  to  drop  the  curb  of 
self-control.  Then  Frances  Blake  said: 
"  Nathaniel,  I  should  not  be  doing  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  say  that  this  is  very 
unwise.  You  might  arouse  hopes.  Yes; 
when  Providence  removed  that  poor 
young  man  to  (I  hope)  heaven,  it  kept 
you  from  faithlessness  to  our  dear  Net- 
tie, and  saved  you  from  a  marriage  which 
would  have  been,  I  am  sure,  unhappy. 
When  your  interest  in  her  son  ceased 
she  could  have  no  claim  upon  you.  But 
if  you  now  encourage  her,  by  a  gift — " 

"  You  encourage  me,"  said  Nathaniel 
Roberts,  "  to  mind  my  own  business." 

Miss  Frances  Blake  took  her  depart- 
ure. When  your  brother  -  in  -  law  talks 
about  minding  his  own  business,  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do.  .  .  .  Nathaniel  was 
never  asked  to  dinner  again. 

That  very  night  he  took  the  East- 
ern express.  He  was  going  to  mind  his 
own  business. 

"  I  want  you  for  my  own  sake,"  he  said, 
brokenly ;  and  put  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  not  me.  You  don't 
want  me,  Mr.  Roberts." 

"  You,  and  only  you,"  he  told  her,  al- 
most angrily ;  "  don't,  don't  say  things 
like  that,"  he  entreated  her. 

She  stroked  his  shoulder  with  her  free 
hand,  and  smiled,  but  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes.  "  Mr.  Roberts,  don't  you 
see?  I'm  not  your  kind.  I'm  just — I'm 
just  R.  J.'s  mother." 

"You  are  the  kind  I  want,"  he  said; 
"  I  didn't  know  it,  when  I  asked  you. 
I  thought  I  wanted  something  else.  But 
it  was  you,  all  the  time.  I  want  some- 
thing to  take  care  of.  Oh,  you  don't 
know  how  lonely  I  am.  I  must  have 
something  to  take  care  of.  Say  '  yes,' 
R.  J.'s  mother." 

"  Mr.  Roberts,"  she  began,  and  stopped 
and  covered  her  eyes  for  a  moment;  he 
saw  that  she  held  her  lip  hard  between 
her  teeth ;  "  Mr.  Roberts,  then  I  must 
tell  you :  I  can't.  ...  I  was  not  married 
to  Dicky's  father." 

"  Oh,  my  little  girl,"  he  said,  "  my 
poor  little  dear  girl !"  Then  he  put  his 
arms  around  her  and  kissed  her;  "I 
knew  that  long  ago,"  he  said. 


Old  Times  at  the  Naval  Academy 

BY  CAPTAIN  A.   T.  MA  HAN,  U.S.N. 


IN  September,  1856,  when  I  en- 
tered, professional  influence  was 
perhaps  in  excess.  The  preceding 
June  had  seen  the  graduation  of  the 
last  class  of  "  oldsters  " :  of  those  who, 
after  five  years  at  sea,  had  spent  the 
sixth  at  the  Academy,  subjected  for- 
mally to  its  discipline  and  methods. 
I  therefore  just  missed  seeing  that 
phase  of  the  Academy's  history;  but 
I  could  not  thereby  escape  the  traces 
of  its  influence.  However  transient,  this 
lasted  my  time.  It  may  be  imagined 
what  an  influential,  yet  incongruous,  ele- 
ment was  constituted,  by  injecting  among 
a  crowd  of  boys  twenty  or  thirty  young 
men,  too  young  for  ripeness,  yet  who  for 
five  years  had  been  bearing  the  not  slight 
responsibility  of  the  charge  of  seamen, 
often  on  duty  away  from  their  superiors, 
and  permitted  substantially  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  conceded  to  their  seniors, 
men  of  mature  years.  How  could  such 
be  brought  under  the  curb  of  the  nar- 
rowly ordered  life  of  the  school,  for  the 
short  eight  months  to  which  they  knew 
the  ordeal  was  restricted?  Could  this 
have  been  attempted  seriously,  there 
Avould  probably  have  been  an  explosion; 
but,  in  truth,  as  far  as  my  observation 
went,  most  of  the  disciplinary  officers, 
the  lieutenants,  rather  sympathized  with 
irregularities  within  pretty  wide  limits. 
A  midshipman  was  a  being  who  tradi- 
tionally had  little  but  the  exuberance  of 
his  spirits  to  make  up  for  the  discom- 
forts of  his  lot.  The  comprehensive  say- 
ing, that  what  was  nobody's  business  was 
a  midshipman's  business,  epitomized  the 
harrying  of  his  daily  life,  with  its  nar- 
row quarters,  hard  fare,  and  constant 
hustling  for  poor  pay. 

The  old  times  of  license  among  sea- 
faring men  were  still  of  recent  memory, 
and,  though  practice  was  improved,  opin- 
ion remained  tolerant.  The  gimner  of 
the  first  ship  in  which  I  served  after 
graduation  told  me  that  in  1832,  when 


he  was  a  young  seaman  before  the  mast 
on  board  a  sloop  of  war  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  Christmas  eve,  there  being  a 
two-knot  breeze — that  is,  substantially, 
calm — at  sundown  the  ship  was  put  under 
two  close-reefed  topsails  for  the  night — 
storm  canvas, — and  then  the  jollity  be- 
gan. How  far  it  was  expected  to  go  may 
be  inferred  from  the  precautions;  and 
we  gain  here  some  inkling  of  the  phrase 
"  heavy  weather  "  applied  to  such  condi- 
tions. But  of  the  same  ship  he  told  me 
that  she  stood  into  the  harbor  of  Halt  a 
under  all  sail — royal  and  studding  sails — 
to  make  a  flying  moor;  which,  I  must  ex- 
plain to  the  unprofessional,  is  to  drop 
an  anchor  under  sail,  the  cable  running 
out  under  the  force  of  the  ship's  way,  till 
the  place  is  reached  for  letting  go  the 
second  anchor,  the  ship  finally  being 
brought  to  lie  midway  between  the  two. 
An  accurate  eye,  a  close  judgment  as  to 
the  ship's  speed,  and  absolute  promptness 
of  execution  are  needed;  for  all  the  sail 
that  is  on  when  the  first  anchor  goes 
must  be  ofl  before  the  second.  In  this 
case  nothing  was  started  before  the  first. 
Within  fifteen  minutes  all  was  in,  the 
ship  moored,  sails  furled,  and  yards 
squared,  awaiting  doubtless  the  final 
touches  of  the  boatswain.  When  the 
.British  admiral  returned  the  commander's 
visit  he  complimented  the  ship  on  the 
smartest  performance  he  had  ever  seen. 
But  it  is  in  the  combination  of  license 
and  smartness  that  the  pith  of  these 
related  stories  lies;  between  them  they 
embody  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  time 
which  in  1855  was  remembered  and 
influential. 

Such  performances  exemplify  the  ideals 
which  still  obtained  —  nay,  were  in  full 
force  in  the  na^^;^  as  first  I  knew  it.  In 
the  ship  in  which  the  gunner  and  I  were 
then  serving,  it  was  our  common  per- 
formance to  "  Up  topgallantmasts  and 
yards,  and  loose  sail  to  a  bowline,"  in 
three  minutes  and  a  half  from  the  time 
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the  topmen  and  the  masts  started  aloft 
from  tlie  deck  together.  For  this  time 
I  can  vouch  myself,  and  we  did  it  fairly, 
too;  though  I  dare  say  we  would  have 
hesitated  to  carry  the  sails  in  a  stiff 
breeze  without  a  few  minutes  more.  It 
was  a  very  picturesque  and  impressive 
performance.  The  band  with  drum  and 
rife  was  part  of  it.  When  all  was  report- 
ed ready  from  the  three  several  masts — 
but  not  before — it  was  permitted  to  be 
eight  o'clock.  The  drums  gave  three 
rolls,  the  order,  "  Sway  across,  let  fall," 
was  given,  the  yards  swung  into  their 
places,  the  sails  dropped  and  were 
dragged  out  by  their  bowlines  to  fa- 
cilitate their  drying,  the  bell  struck 
eight,  the  flag  was  hoisted,  and  close 
on  the  drums  followed  the  band  playing 
tlie  "  Star-spangled  Banner,"  while  the 
ship's  company  went  to  breakfast.  It 
was  the  transformation  scene  of  a  the- 
atre; within  five  minutes  the  meta- 
morphosis was  complete. 

An  old  boatswain's  mate  used  to  tell 
me  one  of  his  "  last-cruise "  stories,  of 
when  he  "  was  in  the  Delaware,  seventy- 
four,  up  the  ^Mediterranean,  in  1842." 
Of  course  the  Delaware  had  beaten  the 
Congress's  time;  the  last  ship  always  did. 
Then  he  would  add,  "  I  was  in  the  fore- 
top  in  those  days,  and  had  the  foretop- 
gallant-yard;  and  if  one  of  us  fellows  let 
his  yard  show  on  either  side  of  the  mast 
before  the  order  ^  Sway  across,'  we  could 
count  on  a  dozen  when  we  got  down  just 
as  sure  as  we  could  count  on  our  break- 
fast." Flogging  was  not  abolished  until 
about  1849.  Xo  wonder  men  were  jolly 
when  they  could  be,  without  worrying 
about  to-morrow's  headache. 

The  abolition  of  the  grog  ration  in 
1862  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  chronolog- 
ical farewell  to  a  picturesque  past.  We 
(lid  not  so  understand  it.  Contempora- 
ries are  apt  to  be  blind  to  bloodless  revo- 
lutions. A  protest  was  recorded  by  one 
eccentric  character,  a  survival  whom 
Cooper  unfortunately  never  knew,  who 
hoisted  a  whiskey-demijohn  at  the  peak  of 
his  gunboat — the  flag's  allotted  place.  To 
the  admiral's  immediate  demand  for  an 
explanation,  he  replied  that  those  were  the 
colors  he  served  imder;  but  he  was  one 
of  those  to  whom  all  things  are  forgiven. 
The  seaman  remains,  and  must  always 
remain  while  there  are  seas  to  cross  and 


to  rule ;  but  the  sailor,  in  his  accomplish- 
ments and  in  his  defects,  began  then  to 
depart,  or  to  be  evolutionized  into  some- 
thing entirely  difl^erent.  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  in  the  main  the  better  has 
survived,  but,  now  that  such  hairs  as  I 
have  are  gray,  I  may  be  permitted  to  look 
back  somewhat  wistfully  and  affection- 
ately on  that  which  I  remember  a  half- 
century  ago;  perhaps  to  sympathize  with 
the  seamen  of  that  time,  who  saw  them- 
seh'es  swamped  out  of  sight  and  influence 
amoiig  the  vast  ifumbers  required  by  the 
sudden  seven  or  eight  fold  expansion  of 
the  navy  for  a  momentous  conflict.  Oc- 
casionally one  of  these  old  salts,  mourn- 
ful amid  his  new  environment,  would 
meet  me,  and  say,  "  Ah !  Mr.  Mahan, 
the  navy  isn't  what  it  was !" 

This  is  the  more  apparent  when  the 
change  has  been  sudden,  or  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  overwhelm,  by  mere  bulk,  that 
subtle  influence  for  which  we  owe  to 
the  French  the  name  of  esprit  de  corps. 
It  is  the  breath  of  the  body,  the  breath 
of  life.  Before  the  War  of  Secession  our 
old  friends  the  marines  had  a  deserved 
reputation  for  fidelity,  which  could  not 
survive  the  big  introduction  of  alien  mat- 
ter into  the  "  corps."  I  remember  hear- 
ing an  officer  of  long  service  say  that  he 
had  known  but  a  single  instance  of  a 
marine  deserting.  One  marine  private, 
in  the  ship  to  which  I  belonged,  return- 
ing from  liberty  on  shore,  was  heard 
saying  to  another  with  drunken  im- 
pressiveness,  "  Remember,  our  motto  is, 
'  Patriotism  and  laziness.'  "  Patriotism, 
as  our  marines  understood  it,  was  stick- 
ing by  your  colors  and  your  corps,  and 
doing  your  duty  through  thick  and  thin; 
no  bad  ideal. 

In  the  mingling  of  good  and  evil, 
the  oldsters  at  the  Naval  Academy,  along 
with  some  things  objectionable — includ- 
ing a  liberty  that  under  the  conditions 
too  often  resembled  license  —  brought 
with  tliem  sound  traditions,  which 
throughout  my  stay  there  constituted  a 
real  esprit  de  corps.  In  nothing  was  this 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  attitude 
towards  hazing.  Xot  only  was  hazing  not 
practised,  but  it  scarcely  obtained  even 
the  recognition  of  mention;  it  was  not 
so  much  reprobated  as  ignored;  and  if 
it  came  under  discussion  at  all,  it  was 
dismissed  with  a  turn  of  the  nose  as 
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something  altogether  heneath  iis.  That 
is  not  the  sort  of  thing  we  do  here.  It 
may  be  all  very  well  for  West  Point; 
much  as  "  what  would  do  for  a  marine 
could  not  be  thought  of  for  a  seaman"; 
but  we  were  "  officers  and  gentlemen." 

While  I  can  vouch  for  this  general 
state  of  feeling,  I  cannot  be  sure  of  its 
derivation;  but  I  have  always  thought  it 
due  to  the  presence  during  the  previous 
five  years  of  the  "  oldsters,"  nominally 
under  the  same  discipline  as  ourselves,  but 
looked  up  to  with  the  respect  and  ob- 
servance which  at  that  age  are  naturally 
given  to  those  two  or  three  years  older. 
How  far  the  tradition  might  have  been 
carried  on  in  smooth  seas  I  do  not  know; 
but  along  with  many  other  things,  good 
and  bad,  it  was  shattered  by  the  War  of 
Secession.  The  school  was  precipitately 
removed  to  Newport,  where  it  was  estab- 
lished in  extemporized  and  temporary 
surroundings;  the  older  undergraduates 
were  hurried  to  sea;  and  the  new  entries 
huddled  together  on  two  sailing  frigates 
moored  in  the  harbor,  dissociated  from 
the  influence  of  those  above  them.  The 
whole  anatomy  and,  so  to  say,  nervous 
system  of  the  organization  were  dis- 
located. For  better  or  for  worse,  per- 
haps for  better  and  for  worse,  the 
change  was  more  like  death  and  resur- 
rection than  like  life  and  growth.  The 
potent  element  which  the  oldster  had 
contributed,  and  the  upper  classes  ab- 
sorbed and  perpetuated,  was  eliminated 
at  once  and  entirely  by  the  detachment 
of  the  senior  cadets  and  the  segregation 
of  the  newcomers.  New  ideals  were 
evolved  by  a  mass  of  schoolboys,  severed 
from  those  elder  associates  with  the  in- 
fluence of  whom  no  professors  nor  of- 
ficers can  vie.  How  hazing  came  up  I 
do  not  know,  and  am  not  writing  its 
history.  I  presume  it  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  weeds  that  schoolboy  nature 
brings  forth  of  itself,  unless  checked 
by  unfavorable  atmosphere.  I  merely 
note  its  almost  total  absence  in  my 
time;  its  subsequent  existence  is  unhap- 
pily notorious. 

A  general  good  -  humored  tolerance, 
easy-going,  and  depending  upon  a  mutual 
understanding,  none  the  less  clear  be- 
cause informal,  characterized  the  rela- 
tions of  the  officers  and  students.  Pri- 
marily, each  were  in  the  appreciation  of 


the  others  officers  and  gentlemen.  So  far 
there  was  implicit  equality ;  and  while  the 
officers  were  in  duty  bound  to  enforce  aca- 
demic regulations,  which  we  felt  an  equal 
obligation  to  disregard,  it  was  a  kind  of 
game  in  which  they  did  not  much  mind 
being  losers,  provided  we  did  not  tres- 
pass on  the  standards  of  the  gentleman, 
and  of  the  officer  liberally  construed. 
They,  I  think,  had  an  unacknowledged 
feeling  that  while  we  were  under  school- 
boy, or  collegiate,  discipline  as  to  times 
or  manners,  some  relaxation  of  strict 
technical  correctness  must  be  endured. 
Larking,  sometimes  uproarious,  met  with 
l^ersonal  sympathy,  if  official  condemna- 
tion. Nor  did  we  resent  being  detected 
by  what  we  regarded  as  fair  means;  to 
which  we  perhaps  gave  a  pretty  wide  in- 
terpretation. The  exceptional  man,  who 
inspected  at  unaccustomed  hours,  which 
we  considered  our  own  by  prescriptive 
right,  though  not  by  rules,  who  came 
upon  us  unawares,  was  apt  to  be  credited 
with  rather  unofficerlike  ideas  of  what 
was  becoming,  and  suspected  of  the  not 
very  gentlemanly  practice  of  wearing 
noiseless  rubber  shoes.  That  intimation 
of  his  approach  was  conveyed  by  us  from 
room  to  room  by  concerted  taps  on  the 
gas-pipes  was  fair  war;  nor  did  our  op- 
ponents seem  to  mind  what  they  could 
not  but  clearly  hear.  Lideed,  I  think 
most  of  them  were  rather  glad  to  find 
evidences  of  order  and  propriety  pre- 
vailing, where  possibly  but  for  those 
kindly  signals  they  might  have  detected 
matter  for  report. 

There  was  one  lieutenant,  however,  the 
memory  of  whom  was  still  green  as  a  bay- 
tree  in  my  day,  though  it  would  have 
been  blasted  indeed  could  cursing  have 
blighted  it,  to  whom  the  game  of  de- 
tection seemed  to  possess  the  fascination 
of  the  chase;  and  so  successful  was  he 
that  his  baffied  opponents  could  not  view 
the  matter  dispassionately,  nor  accept 
their  defeat  in  sportsmanlike  spirit.  I 
knew  him  later;  he  had  a  saturnine  ap- 
pearance, not  calculated  to  conciliate  a 
victim,  but  he  liked  a  joke,  especially 
of  the  practical  kind,  and  for  sake  of 
one  successfully  achieved  could  forgive 
an  offender.  Night  surprises,  inroads 
on  the  enemy's  country,  at  the  hours 
when  we  were  mistnlseuly  supposed  to  be 
safe  in  bed,  and  regulations  so  required, 
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were  favorite  stratagems  with  him.  On 
one  occasion,  so  tradition  ran,  some  half- 
dozen  midshipmen  had  congregated  in 
a  room  after  taps,"  and  with  windows 
carefully  darkened  had  contrived  an  ex- 
tempore kitchen  to  fry  themselves  a  mess 
of  oysters.  The  process  was  slow,  owing 
to  the  number  of  oysters  the  pan  could 
take  at  once  and  the  largeness  of  the 
expectant  appetites ;  but  it  had  progressed 
nearly  to  completion,  when  without  pre- 
monition the  door  opened  and    ap- 
peared. Pie  asked  no  questions  and  of- 
fered no  comments;  but  walking  to  the 
platter,  seized  it  and  threw  out  of  the 
window  the  accumulated  results  of  an 
hour's  weary  work.  Xo  further  notice 
of  the  delinquency  followed ;  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  sufferers  sufficiently  repaid 
his  sense  of  humor. 

I  have  said  that  larking  met  with  more 
than  toleration;  with  sympathy.  The 
once  magic  word  "  midshipman  "  seemed 
to  cloak  any  outburst  of  frolicking,  oth- 
erwise some  exhibitions  I  witnessed  could 
scarcely  have  passed  unscathed.  They 
were  felt  to  be  in  character  by  the  elder 
officers;  and,  while  obliged  to  reprehend, 
I  doubt  whether  some  of  them  would  not 
have  more  enjoyed  taking  a  share.  They 
knew,  too,  that  we  were  just  as  proud 
as  they  of  the  service,  and  that  under 
all  lay  an  entire  readiness  to  do  or  to 
submit  to  that  which  we  and  they  alike 
recognized  as  duty.  Sometimes  rioting 
went  rather  too  far,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  was  harmless.  One  rather  grave 
incident,  shortly  before  my  entry,  derived 
its  humor  mainly  from  the  way  in  which 
it  was  treated  by  the  Superintendent. 
One  of  the  outbuildings  of  the  Academy, 
either  because  offensive  or  out  of  sheer 
deviltry,  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed; 
it  was  supj)osed.  by  some  of  the  students, 
but,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  culprits  were 
never  betrayed.  The  Superintendent,  a 
man  of  ponderous  dimensions  and  equal- 
ly ponderous  but  rapid  speech, — though, 
it  is  due  to  say,  also  unusually  accom- 
plished, both  professionally  and  person- 
ally , — was  greatly  outraged  and  excited 
at  this  defiance  of  discipline.  The  day 
following  he  went  out  to  meet  the  corps, 
when  it  had  just  left  some  formation,  and 
calling  a  halt,  delivered  a  speech,  which 
a  wag  paraphrased  as  follows;  and  those 
who  knew  the  man  will  recognize  that 
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the  parody  must  have  followed  closely 
the  real  words  of  the  address: 

Young  gentlemen  assembled ! 

It  makes  no  matter  where — 
I  only  want  to  speak  to  you, 

So  hear  me  where  you  are. 

Some  vile  incendiary 

Last  night  was  prowling  round. 
\Y}\o  set  fire  to  our  round  house 

And  burned  it  to  the  ground. 

'Tis  well    then,  to  tell  then. 

Who   did   this  grievous   ill : 
And  d — n  him,  I  will  hang  him, 

So  help  me  God!  I  will! 

If  anything  could  have  added  to  the 
gayety  of  the  fire,  such  an  outburst 
would. 

The  shore  drills,  infantrv  and  field- 
artillery,  furnished  special  occasions  for 
organized  —  or  c/isorganized  —  upheavals 
of  animal  spirits.  For  these  exercises 
we  then  had  scant  respect.  They  were 
"soldiering";  and  from  time  immemo- 
rial soldier  had  been  an  adjective  to  ex- 
press uselessness,  or  that  which  was  so 
easy  as  to  pass  no  man's  ability.  The 
shore  drills  were  then  committed  to  one 
of  the  civil  professors  of  the  Academy, 
instead  of  the  sea-lieutenants. 

The  professor  was  not  one  to  effect  the 
impossible.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  and  a  man  of  ability,  not  lacking 
in  dignity,  and  personally  worthy  of  all 
respect,  but  he  stuttered  badly;  and  this 
impediment  not  only  received  no  mercy 
from  youth,  but  interfered  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  manoeuvres  where  the  word  of 
command  needed  to  be  timely  in  utter- 
ance. Report  ran  that  at  one  time,  ad- 
vancing by  column  of  companies,  while 
the  professor  was  struggling  with  H — 
II — Halt,  the  leading  company,  composed 
martyrs  to  discipline,  marched  over  the 
sea-wall  into  three  feet  of  water.  Had 
the  water  been  deeper,  they  might  have 
been  less  literal.  Despite  his  military 
training,  his  bearing  and  carriage  had  not 
the  strong  soldierly  stamp  which  might 
redeem  his  infirmity;  and  even  in  the 
class-room  a  certain  whimsical  atmosphere 
seemed  borne  from  the  drill-ground.  He 
recalls  to  mind  the  central  figure  of  one 
of  the  most  humorous  scenes  in  Herman 
]\relville's  White  Jacket;  a  book  which, 
despite  its  prejudiced  tone,  has  preserved 
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many  amusing  and  interesting  inside 
recollections  of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  olden 
time.  The  naval  instructor  on  board  the 
frigate  is  using  Rodney's  battle  of  1782 
to  illustrate  on  the  blackboard  the  prin- 
ciples of  naval  tactics  to  the  class  of  mid- 
shipmen. "  Now,  young  gentlemen,  you 
see  this  disabled  French  ship  in  the  cor- 
ner, far  to  windward  of  her  fleet,  between 
it  and  the  enemy.  She  has  lost  all  three 
masts,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ship's 
company  are  killed  or  wounded;  what 
will  you  do  to  save  her?"  To  this  knotty 
problem  many  extemporized  "  practical  " 
answers  are  given,  of  which  the  most 
plausible  is  by  Mr.  Dash  of  Virginia: 
"  I  should  nail  my  colors  to  the  mast  and 
let  her  sink  under  me."  As  this  could 
scarcely  be  called  saving  her,  Mr.  Dash 
is  rebuked  for  irrelevance,  but  after  the 
gamut  of  possible  solutions  has  been  well 
guessed  over,  the  instructor  announces  im- 
pressively, ^'  That  ship,  young  gentlemen, 
cannot  be  saved." 

I  cannot  say  that  he  dealt  with  us  thus 
tantalizingly ;  but  one  of  my  contem- 
poraries used  to  tell  a  story  of  his  per- 
sonal experience  which  was  generically 
allied  to  the  above.  At  the  conclusion 
of  some  faulty  manoeuvre,  the  instructor 
remarked  aloud :  This  all  went  wrong, 
owing  to  Mr.  P.'s  not  standing  fast  in 
his  own  person.  We  will  now  repeat  it, 
for  the  particular  benefit  of  Mr.  P." 
The  repetition  ensued,  and  in  its  course 
the  instructor  called  out,  "  Be  careful, 
Mr.  P.,  and  stand  fast  where  you  are." 
^'  I  am  standing  fast,"  replied  P.,  incau- 
tiously. "  R—R— Report  Mr.  P.  for  talk- 
ing in  ranks."  At  the  Academy,  Naval 
Tactics  were  not  within  his  purview; 
and  of  all  our  experiences  with  him  in 
the  class-room,  one  ludicrous  incident 
alone  remains  with  me.  One  of  my  class, 
though  in  most  ways  well  at  the  head, 
was  a  little  alarmed  about  his  standing 
in  Infantry  Tactics.  He  therefore  at  a 
critical  occasion  attempted  to  carry  the 
text-book  with  him  to  the  blackboard.  This 
surreptitious  deed,  being  not  to  get  ad- 
vantage over  a  classmate,  but  to  save  him- 
self, was  condoned  by  public  opinion ;  but, 
being  unused  to  such  deceits,  in  his  agita- 
tion he  copied  his  figure  upside  down 
and  became  hopelessly  involved  in  the 
demonstration.  The  professor  next  day 
took  occasion  to  comment  slightingly  on 


our  general  performance,  but  "  as  to  Mr. 

 he    added,    derisively,    "  he  did 

r — r — r — wretchedly." 

I  sometimes  wonder  that  we  learned 
anything  about  "  soldiering,"  but  we  did 
in  a  way.  The  principles  and  theory 
were  mastered,  if  performance  was  sloven- 
ly; and  in  execution,  as  company  officers, 
we  got  our  companies  "  there,"  although 
just  how  we  did  it  might  be  open  to 
criticism.  In  our  last  year  the  adjutant 
in  my  class,  who  graduated  at  its  head, 
on  the  first  occasion  of  forming  the  bat- 
talion, after  some  moments  of  visible 
embarrassment  could  think  of  no  order 
more  appropriate  than,  "  Form  your  com- 
panies fore  and  aft  the  pavement." 
Fore  and  aft  is  "  lengthwise  "  of  a  ship. 
No  humiliation  attended  such  a  con- 
fession  of  ignorance — on  that  subject; 
but  had  the  same  man  "  missed  stays,'* 
when  in  charge  of  the  deck,  he  would  have 
been  sorely  mortified.  His  successor  of 
to-day  probably  never  will  have  a  chance 
to  miss  stays.  There  thus  ran  through 
our  drills  an  undercurrent  of  levity, 
which  on  provocation  would  burst  out 
almost  spontaneously  in  absurdity.  On 
one  occasion  the  battalion  was  drawn  up 
in  line,  fronting  at  some  distance  the 
five  buildings  which  then  constituted  the 
midshipmen's  quarters.  The  intimation 
was  given  that  we  were  to  advance,  and 
then  charge.  Once  put  in  motion,  I  know 
not  whether  stuttering  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stopping  us,  but  the  pace  be- 
came quicker  and  quicker,  till  the  whole 
body  broke  into  a  run,  rushed  cheering; 
tumultuously  through  the  passages  be- 
tween the  houses,  and  reformed,  peace- 
ably enough,  on  the  other  side.  The  cai>- 
tains  all  got  a  wigging  for  failing-  to) 
keep  us  in  hand;  but  they  were  pow- 
erless. The  whole  thing  was  without 
preconcertment  or  warning.  It  couM 
hardly  have  happened,  however,  had  thie 
instinct  of  discipline  been  as  strong-  in 
these  drills  as  in  others. 

A  more  deliberate  prank  was  played 
with  tlie  field  -  artillery.  These  light 
pieces,  being  of  the  nature  of  cannon 
rather  than  muskets,  obtained  more 
deference,  being  recognized  as  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  great  guns  which  then 
constituted  a  ship's  broadside.  On  one 
occasion  they  were  incautiously  left  out 
overnight  on  the  drill-ground.  Between 
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tattoo  and  taps — 9.30  to  10  p.m. — was 
always  a  half-hour  of  release  from  quar- 
ters. There  was  mischief  ready-made  for 
idle  hands  to  do.  The  guns  were  taken 
in  hand,  rushed  violently  to  and  fro 
in  mock  drill  performance,  and  finally 
taken  to  pieces,  the  parts  being  scat- 
tered promiscuously  in  all  directions. 
Dawn  revealed  an  appearance  of  havoc 
resembling  a  popular  impressionist  rep- 
resentation of  a  battle  -  field.  Here  a 
caisson  with  its  boxes,  severed  from  their 
belongings,  stretched  its  long  pole  appeal- 
ingly  towards  heaven;  the  wheels  had 
been  dispersed  to  distant  quarters  of  the 
ground  and  lay  on  their  sides;  elsewhere 
were  the  guns,  sometimes  reversed  and 
solitary,  at  others  not  wholly  dismounted, 
canted  at  an  angle,  with  one  wheel  in 
place.  As  there  were  six  of  them,  com- 
plete in  equipments,  the  scene  was  exten- 
sive and  of  most  admired  confusion;  in- 
genuity had  exhausted  itself  in  variety, 
to  enhance  picturesqueness  of  effect. 
How  the  lieutenant  in  charge  accounted 
for  all  this  happening  without  his  in- 
terference I  don't  know.  The  Super- 
intendent of  that  time  had,  when  walk- 
ing, a  trick  of  grasping  the  lapel  of  his 
coat  with  his  right  hand,  and  twitching 
it  when  preoccupied.  The  next  day, 
as  he  surveyed  conditions,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  lapel  might  come  away;  but  he 
made  us  no  speech;  nor,  as  far  as  I 
know,  was  any  notice  taken  of  the  affair. 
No  real  damage  had  been  done,  and  the 
man  would  indeed  have  been  hard- 
heartedly  conscientious  who  would  grudge 
the  action  which  showed  him  so  comical 
a  sight. 

I  once  heard  an  excellent  first  lieu- 
tenant —  Earragut's  own  through  the 
principal  actions  of  the  War  of  Secession 
— say  that  where  there  was  obvious  inat- 
tention to  uniform  there  would  always 
be  found  slackness  in  discipline.  It  may 
be,  therefore,  that  our  habits  as  to  uni- 
form were  symptomatic  of  the  same  easy 
tolerance  which  bore  with  such  ex- 
travagances as  I  have  mentioned;  the 
like  of  which  in  overt  act  was  not  known 
to  me  in  my  later  association  with  the 
Academy  as  an  officer.  We  had  a  pre- 
scribed uniform,  certainly;  but  regula- 
tions, like  legislative  acts,  admit  of  much 
variety  of  interpretation  and  latitude  in 
practice,  unless  there  is  behind  them  a 


strong  public  sentiment.  In  my  earlier 
days  there  was  no  public  sentiment  of 
the  somewhat  martinet  kind;  such  as 
would  compel  all  alike  to  wear  an  over- 
coat because  the  captain  felt  cold.  In 
practice  there  was  great  laxity  in  details. 
I  remember  in  later  days  and  later  man- 
ners, when  we  were  all  compelled  to  be  well 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  a  young  officer 
remarked  to  me  disparagingly  of  another, 
"  He's  the  sort  of  man,  you  know,  who 
would  wear  a  frock  coat  unbuttoned." 
There's  nothing  like  classification.  My 
friend  had  achieved  a  feat  in  natural 
historv;  in  ten  words  he  had  defined  a 
species.  On  another  occasion  the  same 
man  remorselessly  wiped  out  of  existence 
another  species,  consecrated  by  genera- 
tions of  blue-books  and  naval  regulations. 
"  I  know  nothing  of  superior  officers," 
he  said;  "senior  officers,  if  you  choose; 
but  superior.  No !"  Whether  the  Naval 
Regulations  have  yet  recognized  this  ob- 
vious distinction,  whether  it  is  no  longer 
"  superior  officers,"  but  only  senior  of- 
ficers, who  are  not  to  be  "  treated  with 
contempt,"  etc.,  I  have  not  inquired. 
Apart  from  such  amusing  criticism  of 
the  times  past,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  attention  to  minutia)  is  symptomatic 
of  a  much  more  important  underlying 
spirit,  one  of  exactness  and  precision 
running  through  all  the  management  of 
a  ship,  and  affecting  her  efficiency.  I 
concede  that  a  thing  so  trifiing  as  the 
buttoning  a  frock  coat  may  indicate  a 
development  and  survival  of  the  fittest; 
but  in  1855  -  60  frock  coats  had  not 
been  disciplined,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  tone  of  the  general  service  we  mid- 
shipmen were  tacitly  indulged  in  a  sim- 
ilar freedom.  This  tolerance  may  have 
been  in  part  a  reaction,  from  the  vexa- 
tious and  absurd  interference  of  a  decade 
before  with  such  natural  rights  as  the 
cut  of  the  beard;  not  as  matter  of  neat- 
ness, but  of  pattern.  Even  for  some  time 
after  I  graduated,  unless  I  misunderstood 
my  informants,  officers  in  the  British 
navy  were  not  permitted  to  wear  a 
full  beard  or  a  mustache;  and  we  had 
had  outbreaks  of  a  similar  regulative 
annoyance  in  our  own  service,  one  of 
which  furnished  Melville  with  a  strik- 
ing chapter. 

Another  circumstance  that  may  have 
contributed  to  indifference  to  details  of 
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dress,  was  the  exactness  with  which  the 
older  sea-officers  had  constantly  to  look 
after  the  set  and  trim  of  the  canvas. 
Every  variation  of  the  wind,  every  change 
of  course,  every  considerable  manoeuvre, 
involved  corresponding  changes  in  the 
disposition  of  the  sails,  which  must  be 
etfected  not  only  correctly,  but  with  a 
minute  exactness  extending  to  half  a 
hundred  seemingly  trivial  details,  upon 
precision  in  which  depended — and  justly 
— an  officer's  general  reputation  for 
officerlike  character.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
mere  weight  of  rigging  and  sails,  and 
the  stretching  resultant  on  such  strain, 
caused  derangement;  which,  permitted, 
became  slovenliness.  Yards  accurately 
braced,  sheets  home  alike,  weather-leeches 
and  braces  taut,  with  all  the  other  and 
sundry  indications  which  a  well-trained 
eye  instinctively  sought  and  noted,  were 
less  the  dandyism  than  the  self-respecting 
neatness  of  a  well-dressed  ship,  and  were 
no  bad  substitute,  as  tests,  for  buttoned 
frock  coats. 

The  frock  was  then  the  working-coat 
of  the  service.  There  was  fuller  dress 
for  exceptional  occasions,  in  which,  at 
one  festive  muster  early  in  the  cruise,  we 
all  had  to  appear,  to  show  that  we  had 
it;  but  otherwise  it  was  generally  done 
up  in  camphor.  The  jacket,  which  was 
prescribed  to  the  midshipmen  of  the 
Academy,  had  informal  recognition  in 
the  service,  and  we  took  our  surviving 
garments  of  that  order  with  us  to  sea, 
to  wear  them  out.  But,  while  here  and 
there  some  officer  would  sport  one,  they 
could  scarcely  be  called  popular.  One 
of  our  lieutenants,  indeed,  took  a  some- 
what  sentimental   view   of   the  jacket. 

"  There  was  Mr.  S  he  said  to  me, 

speaking  of  a  brother  midshipman,  "  on 
deck  yesterday  with  a  jacket.  It  looked 
so  tidy  and  becoming.  If  there  had  been 
anything  aloft  out  of  the  way,  I  could 

say  to  him,  ^  Mr.  S  ,  just  jump  up 

there,  will  you  ?  and  see  what  is  the  mat- 
ter.' "  War,  which  soon  afterwards  fol- 
lowed with  its  stern  preoccupations  and 
incidental  deprivations,  induced  inevita- 
bly deterioration  in  matters  of  dress. 
With  it  the  sack  coat  or  pilot- jacket 
burrowed  its  way  in,  the  cut  and  insignia 
of  these  showing  many  variations.  The 
undergraduates  at  the  Academy  in  my 
day  had  for  all  uses  a  double  -  breasted 


jacket ;  but  it  was  worn  buttoned  or  not, 
at  choice.  On  the  rolling  collar  a  gold 
foul-anchor — an  anchor  with  a  rope  cable 
twined  round  it — was  prescribed;  but 
while  a  standard  embroidered  pattern  was 
supplied  at  the  Academy  store,  those 
who  wished  procured  for  themselves 
metal  anchors,  and  these  not  only  were 
of  many  shapes  and  sizes,  but  for  sym- 
metrical pinning  in  place  demanded  an 
accuracy  of  eye  and  hand  which  not  every 
one  had.  The  result  was  variegated  and 
fanciful  to  a  degree;  but  I  doubt  if  any 
of  the  officers  thought  aught  amiss.  So 
the  regulation  vest  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin,  but  very  many  had  theirs  made 
with  rolling  collar,  to  show  the  shirt. 
I  had  a  handsome  Creole  classmate, 
whom  an  admiring  family  kept  al- 
ways well  supplied  with  fancy  shirts; 
and  I  am  sure,  if  precisians  of  the  pres- 
ent day  could  have  seen  him  starting 
out  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  to  pay 
his  visits,  with  everything  just  so — 
except  in  a  regulation  sense — and  not 
a  back  hair  out  of  place,  they  must  have 
accepted  the  results  as  a  testimony  to 
the  value  of  the  personal  factor  in  uni- 
form. Respect  for  individual  tastes  was 
rather  a  mark  of  that  time  in  the  navy. 
Seamen  handy  with  their  needle  were 
permitted  to  embroider  elaborate  patterns 
in  divers  colors  on  the  fronts  of  their 
shirts;  and  turned  many  honest  pennies 
by  doing  the  like  for  shipmates. 

A  very  curious  manifestation  of  this 
disposition  to  bedeck  the  body  was  the 
prevalence  of  tattooing.  If  not  universal, 
it  was  very  nearlj^  so  among  seamen  of 
that  day.  Elaborate  designs  covering  the 
chest,  or  back,  or  arms,  were  seen  every- 
where when  the  men  were  stripped  for 
washing  on  deck.  The  inconvenience  of 
being  branded  for  life  should  have  been 
felt  by  men  prone  to  desertion;  but  the 
descriptive  lists  which  accompany  every 
crew  were  crowded  with  such  remarks  as, 
"  Goddess  of  Liberty,  r.  f.  a.," — right  fore- 
arm,— the  which,  if  a  man  ran  away, 
helped  the  police  of  the  port  to  identify 
him.  My  memory  does  not  retain  the 
various  emblems  thus  perpetuated  in 
men's  skins ;  they  were  largely  patriotic 
and  extremely  conventional.  Many  mid- 
shipmen of  my  time  acquired  these  em- 
bellishments. I  wonder  if  they  have 
not  since  been  sorry. 


"Who  Laughs  Last" 


BY  MARGARET  CAMERON 


EARLIER  in  the  day,  when  the 
accidental  overturning  of  an  ink- 
well in  King's  office  had  resulted 
in  a  liberal  bespattering  of  Oakley's 
trousers.  King  had  insisted  that  his  own 
tailor  should  repair  the  damage. 

^'Fiddlesticks!"  he  had  replied  to  his 
friend's  arguments  in  favor  of  the  hotel 
valet.  "  My  man's  absolutely  reliable. 
He'll  get  your  things  back  to  you  on 
time,  he  won't  rot  the  cloth  with  acids, — 
and  he  won't  rob  you,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  any  hotel  tailor  that  I 
ever  heard  of.  "James" — to  a  boy, — 
"  telephone  to  —  oh,  what's  -  his  -  name  ! 
You  know;  my  tailor — and  tell  him  to 
send  to  The  Cara- 
vansary to  -  night,  at 
half  after  six,  for  IMr. 
Oakley's  trousers.  He 
isv  to  take  out  these 
spots  —  tell  him  the 
stains  are  ink  —  and 
return  them —  When 
do  you  want  them, 
Xed?  Any  time  to- 
morrow will  do, 
James." 

So  it  was  that  when 
Oakley  reached  his 
hotel  that  evening, 
somewhat  later  than 
he  had  anticipated,  he 
found  the  tailor's  boy 
awaiting  his  arrival. 
He  handed  the  dam- 
aged garment  from  be- 
hind a  narrowly  open- 
ed door  to  the  mes- 
senger, and  serenely 
went  about  dressing. 

He  was  in  good 
spirits.  Not  only  was 
the  business  that  had 
brought  him  to  New 
York  moving  smooth- 
ly, but  he  thought  he 
detected  evidences  of 


an  undercurrent  favorable  to  his  plans. 
For  one  thing,  Mr.  Haslett's  letter  asking 
him  to  meet  Mrs.  Haslett  at  Jersey  City 
that  night  and  take  her  across  town  to 
the  Grand  Central  Station,  while  un- 
imx)ortant  in  itself,  was  not  insignificant, 
for  Warren  Haslett  was  not  a  man  to 
incur  any  obligation,  however  slight,  un- 
less he  had  definite  plans  for  discharging 
it,  and  this  was  not  the  first  time  he 
had  indicated  a  friendly  confidence  in 
Ned  Oakley,  although,  as  their  social 
acquaintance  was  slight,  he  had  never 
before    asked    service    of    so  personal 


a 


nature. 

It  was 


The  Tailor's  Boy  went  off  with  them 


well  known  that  Mr.  Haslett 
was  ever  on  the  alert 
to  find  energetic  and 
able  young  men  for 
his  business,  and  ru- 
mors had  recently 
reached  Oakley  that 
there  was  soon  to  be 
a  vacancy  in  the  New 
Yorlv  office — one  which 
he  felt  himself  quali- 
fied to  fill ;  hence  it 
was  not  strange  that 
his  head  should  le 
full  of  speculations  as 
to  a  possible  connec- 
tion between  these 
facts  and  the  increas- 
ing favor  shown  him 
by  the  older  man.  He 
was  smiling  tenderly 
at  the  vision,  back  of 
all  these  hopes  and 
plans,  of  Alice's  face 
when  he  should  tell 
her — if  he  should  tell 
her — that  they  were  to 
live  in  New  York, 
when  the  telephone 
bell  rang, 

"  Baltimore  wants 
you,"  said  the  op- 
erator, and  a  moment 
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later  a  man's  voice  inquired :  "  That  you, 
Oakley?  This  is  Warren  Haslett.  Did 
you  get  my  letter  to-day?" 

"  Yes.  I  ought  to  have  wired  you  that 
I  did." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.    I  didn't  expect 


"No,   SIR.    I    AIN'T   SEEN    'EM,  SIR 


it.  But  for  some  reason  I  felt  a  little 
uneasy,  and  thought  I'd  call  you  up  to 
make  sure.  You  can  go  conveniently, 
I  hope?" 

"Oh,  perfectly!  Delighted." 

"I  feared  you  might  have  an  engage- 
ment for  dinner  or  for  the  evening." 

"  No ;  I'm  entirely  free  to  -  night. 
Even  if  I  were  not,  I  should  have  been 


glad  to  change  my  plans  so  that  I  might 
be  of  service  to  Mrs.  Haslett." 

"  Thank  you.    It's  all  right,  then  ?" 
"Yes.    I  shall  start  for  Jersey  City 
in  a  lew  minutes." 

"  Ah,  that's  good.   How's  the  weather  ?" 

''Rainy,  and  growing 
colder." 

"  Is  it  ?  That's  bad !  Mrs. 
Haslett  has  not  been  entirely 
well  recently.  If  her  train 
should  happen  to  be  late — " 

"  Be  perfectly  sure  that  I 
shall  be  there,  whatever  the 
hour." 

"  Ah,  thank  you,  Oakley. 
Don't  let  her  get  chilled. 
Good  night." 

"  I'll  look  after  her,  sir — 
and  thanks  for  the  opportu- 
nity.  Good  night." 

Still  smiling,  Oakley  went 
to  his  suit-case,  which  he  had 
not  fully  unpacked.  Contrary 
to  his  custom  and  against 
Alice's  advice,  he  had  brought 
no  trunk,  as  this  was  to  be 
purely  a  business  trip,  and  a 
hurried  one  at  that;  and  be- 
cause she  had  failed  to  give 
him  everything  he  had  needed 
on  a  previous  journey,  he  had 
humorously  insisted  upon  do- 
ing his  own  packing  this  time. 

He  ran  his  fingers  down  at 
one  end  of  his  suit-case  and 
turned    the    contents  back, 
without  discovering  the  trou- 
sers he  sought.    Similar  tac- 
tics brought  no  better  result 
at  the  other  end.  Somewhat 
hurriedly,   his   smile  fading, 
he  pulled  up  what  lay  in  the 
middle,  disarranging  smooth 
layers  of  shirts  and  under- 
wear.  No  trousers.  He  stared 
in  perplexity.    He  knew  they 
had  been  there,  for  he  had 
packed  them  himself.    He  distinctly  re- 
membered also  that  he  had  not  unpacked 
them,  thinlving  that,  lying  as  they  did  at 
the  bottom  of  the  suit-case,  they  would 
keep  their  creases  find  be  in  good  condi- 
tion when  he  should  need  them. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  possibly 
the  chambermaid,  in  an  excess  of  zeal, 
had  taken  them  out  and  hung  them  in 
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the  wardrobe.  He  flung  open  the  doors, 
to  be  confronted  by  rows  of  empty  hooks, 
save  where  his  pajamas  drooped  in  the 
centre.  Springing  back  to  the  suit-case, 
he  dug  into  its  contents,  tossing  shirts, 
socks,  collars,  and  underwear  recklessly 
in  all  directions,  until  he  reached  the 
clean  leather  bottom. 

He  rang  for  the  chambermaid,  and 
when  she  tax^ped  at  his  door,  furiously 
demanded  through  a  crack,  "  Where  are 
my  trousers?" 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir  ?" 

"  I  say  where  are  my  trousers !  Wliat 
have  you  done  with  them?" 

"  I,  sir  ?  Xo,  sir.  I  ain't  seen  no 
trousers,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  certainly  had  an  extra  pair 
here,  and  they're  gone.    Now — " 

"  Perhaps  the  valet  would  know." 

"  That's  right !  Perhaps  he  would. 
Send  him  here,  will  you  ?   Quick,  please." 

As  the  woman  scurried  down  the  hall, 
Oakley  slammed  the  door  and  returned 
to  the  wardrobe,  to  find  the  pajamas  still 
hanging  solitary  and  limp.  Helplessly 
surveying  the  room,  his  glance  fell  on 
the  long  drawers  of  the  dresser,  andl 
within  thirty  seconds  every  drawer  in 
the  room,  large  and  small,  had  been 
jerked  open,  disclosing  emptiness. 

Taking  down  the  telephone  receiver, 
he  urged,  as  the  operator  responded: 

"  Say !  can't  you  hurry  up  that  valet  a 
little?  I'm  in  a  dev — Pm  in  a  very 
great  hurry.  .  .  .  Yes,  of  course  I  sent 
for  him!  .  .  .  Yes,  please." 

Once  more  he  opened  the  wardrobe, 
this  time  briskly  shaking  the  meek 
pajamas,  to  make  sure  the  errant 
trousers  were  not  hiding  behind  their 
folds;  once  more  he  found  disappoint- 
ment waiting  in  every  drawer.  He 
looked  behind  the  door  in  the  bath-room, 
and  under  the  bed,  and  was  engaged  in 
dragging  the  divan  away  from  the  wall, 
when  the  valet  rapped. 

"  Did  you  bring  my  trousers  ?"  demand- 
ed Oakley,  opening  the  door  a  crack. 

"  Trousers  ?  Xo,  sir.  Did  you  send 
them  down?" 

"Holy  Moses!  No!  I  didn't  send 
them  down !  But  somebody  took  them, 
and  I  want  them — want  them  quick,  too ! 
Understand  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  but—when  did  you  send 
them,  sir?" 


"  I  didn't  send  them,  I  tell  you !  I 
left  them  there  in  my  suit-case,  and 
they're  gone." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  the  chamber- 
maid— " 

"  Now,  look  here ;  I've  had  about 
enough  of  this!  I  don't  know  who  took 
them,  and  I  don't  care.  I  know  there 
was  a  pair  of  trousers  in  that  suit-case, 
and  they're  not  in  the  room  now.  I 
want  them.  Great  Scott !  Fve  got  to 
have  them!  I'm  to  meet  a  lady  at  7.53 
in  Jersey  City,  and  I've  no  time  to  lose. 
Now,  you  hustle !" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I'll  ask  the  chamber- 
maid— " 

"  /  asked  the  chambermaid !  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  didn't — " 

"  No,  sir.  I  never  take  a  gentleman's 
things,  sir,  unless  they're  left  out  for  me. 
You're  sure  they're  not  in  the  room?" 

"  Well,  if  they  are,  I  can't  find  them. 
Come  in  and  see  if  you  can."  He  flung 
the  door  open  with  one  hand  and  reached 
for  the  telephone  with  the  other.  "  Give 
me  the  desk,  and  hurry  up,"  he  said. 
"That  the  desk?  Well,  there's  a  pair 
of  trousers  missing  from  room  637.  The 
valet  says  he  hasn't  seen  them,  and  the 
chambermaid  says  she  hasn't  seen  them. 
Now,  is  there  anybody  else  in  this  hotel 
who —  AVliat?  .  .  .  No,  he's  here  now, 
hunting  for  them,  but  they're  not  here. 
.  .  .  She  says  not.  .  .  .  That's  all  very 
well,  but  I  can't  wait  for  any  deliberate 
official  investigations.  I  want  those 
trousers  and  I  want  them  now!  .  .  .  All 
right.  Come  up,  if  you  want  to,  but 
hustle !    I've  got  to  catch  a  train." 

He  crossed  the  room  to  where  his 
watch  lay  on  the  dresser  and  glanced 
at  it.  "  You've  got  exactly  twenty  min- 
utes in  which  to  produce  the  trou- 
sers and  get  me  out  of  this  hotel," 
he  announced.  "  I've  got  to  take  the 
7.25  boat  from  Twenty-third  Street — 
understand? — and  things  '11  break  if  I 
miss  it. 

"Would  it  be  possible,  sir,  if  you're  in 
a  hurry,  to  wear  another  pair?'^ 

"  That's  it!  I  haven't  any  other  pair!" 
Then,  seeing  the  man's  amazed  glance, 
he  added,  "  I  mean — of  course,  I  have 
another  pair,  but  I  sent  them  out,  about 
half  an  hour  ago,  to  a  tailor." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Would  it  be  possible  for  us 
to  send  to  the  tailor—" 
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"  Why,  of  course !  Send  a  boy,  and 
tell  liim  I'll  pay  for  speed." 

"  Yes,  sir.    Where  shall  we  send,  sir  ?" 

An  expression  of  utter  blankness  set- 
tled upon  Oakley's  face. 

"Good  Lord!    / — don't — l-nowF^ 

"  You  don't  know  the  address  ?  But  the 
name,  sir     anxiously  persisted  the  valet. 

"  I  don't  know  that,  either.  My  friend 
King  recommended  him.  He's  his  tailor. 
He  telephoned — " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  your  friend  ?  Mr. 
King?    We  can  telephone  him — " 

"  I  don't  know  where  King  lives. 
He's  in  one  of  those  up-town  apartment- 
houses,  and  his  name's  not  in  the  tele- 
phone-book. I  heard  him  say  so  to-day. 
Isn't  that  the  very  devil !" 

One  of  the  clerks  arrived  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  the  situation  was  explained 
to  him  afresh.  He  was  polite,  even 
deferential,  to  Oakley,  and  searchingly 
questioned  the  valet,  the  chambermaid, 
and  Boots. 

"  Of  course  I'm  sure  I  brought  them," 
blazed  Oakley,  in  response  to  a  diplo- 
matic suggestion.  "  What  do  you  take 
me  for?  Haven't  I  told  3"ou  I  packed 
them  myself?  I  left  them  in  that — • 
By— George  r 

In  that  instant  he  had  remembered  the 
mystifying  postscript  of  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Alice  that  morning.  Fail- 
ing to  grasp  its  meaning  at  once,  he  had 
dismissed  it  from  his  mind,  intending  to 
study  it  out  when  the  claims  of  business 
were  less  pressing.  Now  he  went  to  his 
coat  and  got  the  letter. 

"  Doubtless  by  this  time  you  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  your  treat,"  he  read. 
"  I  wear  a  "five  and  three-quarters  glove, 
you  know,  and  I  like  them  long.  I  have 
been  told  that  trousers  can  be  kept  in 
fairly  good  condition  without  pressing 
if  one  places  them  carefully  between 
the  mattresses  every  night.  ^  It  is  to 
laugh!'    Ha,  ha!" 

He  stared  at  the  words,  incredulously 
rereading  them,  and  Alice's  dancing  eyes 
and  mischievous  mouth  mocked  him 
from  every  space.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  insisted  upon  packing 
that  suit-case  himself. 

The  clerk  protested  that  he  was  very 
sorry;  he  would  do  his  best  to  find  the 
missing  garments ;  the  affair  was  most 
unfortunate  and  incomprehensible;  such 


a  thing  had  never  happened  before  m 
the  history  of  the  hotel. 

"  Never  mind.  I  guess  I've  found  the 
solution.  It's  on  me,  all  right."  Oakley 
laughed  rather  sheepishly.  "  I  thought 
I  packed  them— but  I  didn't.  Another 
case  of  '  You  never  can  tell.'  Now,  see 
here.  I'm  in  a  deuce  of  a  hole.  Help 
me  out,  will  you?  I'm  pledged  to  meet 
a  lady  in  Jersey  City  at  7.53.  I've  got 
to  meet  her,  that's  all  there  is  about  it! 
And  I  must  have  a  pair  of  trousers  in 
ten  minutes.    Now,  what  can  you  do  ?" 

Keally,  the  clerk  and  the  valet  didn't 
know.  They  recognized  that  the  situa- 
tion was  awkward,  and  while  they  were 
in  no  sense  responsible  for  it,  they  would 
cheerfully  do  anything  in  their  power  to 
be  of  service. 

"  Thank  you.  That's  very  nice — but 
it  isn't  trousers,"  said  Oakley.  "  How 
far  is  it  to  the  nearest  clothier's?  Can't 
you  send — " 

"  No  use.  Every  shop  is  closed  at 
this  hour." 

"  Borrow  a  xoair  for  me." 

"  Impossible,  sir !" 

"  Nothing's  impossible !  Man  alive,  I 
can't  go  this  way!  There  must  be  some- 
body in  this  hotel  who  has  extra  trousers 
about.  Borrow  some.  Steal  them,  if  you 
must,  but  get  them!" 

"  Couldn't  we  send  some  one  else  to 
meet  the  lady?  It  could  be  explained 
that  you  were  ill,  or — " 

"  No  it  couldn't,  for  I  telephoned  the 
lady's  husband,  not  half  an  hour  ago, 
that  I  would  certainly  meet  her.  Im- 
portant matters — husiness  affairs,  under- 
stand ? — hang  on  my  keeping  this  ap- 
pointment. Can't  you  see  that  it's  se- 
rious ?    Do  something !" 

The  little  clerk  looked  up  at  Oak- 
ley, towering  above  him,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"  If  you  were  of  an  average  size,  it 
might  be  possible,  but—" 

"  Well,  I'm  not  of  an  average  size. 
I'm  six  feet  two  and  weigh  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven.  There's  a  man  do'wii 
at  the  end  of  this  corridor  who's  as  big 
as  I  am.    Go  and  get — " 

"  Impossible !    Quite  impossible  I" 

"Well,  do  something 

The  clerk  and  the  valet  dej^arted,  and 
Oakley  charged  about  the  room,  raging 
and  impotent.    Even  had  he  been  will- 
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ing  to  lie,  a  plea  of  sudden  illness  would 
have  been  an  obvious  artifice  from  a  man 
of  his  invariable  health,  and  he  felt  that 
to  confess  the  truth — the  idiotic,  liu- 
miliating  truth  —  to  Warren  Haslett 
would  be  deliberately  to  brand 
himself  as  an  irresponsible  fool 
and  to  lose  a  great  part  of  the 
confidence  he  had  won.  For 
his  own  part,  he  could  take  his 
medicine;  when  a  man  makes 
an  ass  of  himself,  he  deserves 
to  eat  husks,  but  Alice —  The 
tender  vision-face  of  his  wife 
grew  wistful  as -his  air-castles 
tottered  over  their  shaking 
foundations,  and  he  savage- 
ly struck  his  fist  against  a 
window-casing. 

Then  he  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  regarded  his  trouser- 
less  legs,  and  gave  way  to  peals 
of  sardonic  laughter.  After 
which  he  fell  again  to  walking 
the  floor,  muttering  execrations 
upon  his  own  carelessness. 

The  valet  rapped  sharply  and 
entered,  a  pair  of  dark  trou- 
sers over  his  arm. 

"  T  know  they're  too  small, 
sir,"  he  admitted,  as  Oakley 
seized  them  hopefully  and 
held  them  up  in  derisive 
despair,  "  but  they're  all  I 
can  get.  They  belong  to  the 
clerk.  We  thought  perhaiis — 
would  you  be  williug  to  try 
them,  sir?" 

Oakley  struggled  into  the  gar- 
ments, which  not  only  refused 
to  reach  his  waist,  but  rose  to 
a  point  midway  between  his  knee  and  his 
ankle  at  the  bottom. 

"  Is  that  the  best  you  can  do  ?"  he 
demanded. 

"  The  very  best,  sir.  T  have  some 
trousers  down  in  the  pressing-room,  and 
while  it  would  be  as  much  as  my  posi- 
tion is  worth  to  let  you  have  any  of  them, 
T — T  went  to  see,  sir.  But  it  was  no  use. 
The  gentlemen  all  seem  to  be  small. 
These  are  the  best  I  could  get." 

Oakley  was  looking  fixedly  on  his  long 
ulster,  hanging  on  the  rack,  and  fan- 
tastic schemes  were  forming  in  his 
brain.  After  all,  it  would  be  only  to 
cross   town   in   n    cab,   and   perhaps  to 
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spend  a  few  minutes  in  the  waiting- 
rooms  at  the  stations. 

"  You're  sure  these  belong  to  the 
clerk  ?"  he  questioned.  "  I  don't  want  to 
get  you  into  trouble." 


"Is   THAT   THE    BEST    YOU    CAN    DO>"   HE  DEA\ANDED 


"  Yes,  sir.  He  said  if  these  were  of 
any  use  to  you,  sir,  you  were  welcome 
to  them." 

"  Is  it  still  raining  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Windy  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Good.  Go  and  get  some  pins.  Get 
plenty  of  them.  Safety-pins,  if  pos- 
sible. Hustle !  There's  no  time  to  lose 
now." 

With  his  knife  Oakley  cut  off  the  .legs 
of  the  clerk's  trousers  well  above  the 
knee,  and  when  the  valet  returned  he 
found  his  patron  completely  dressed  in 
the    coat    and    waistcoat    of    his  busi- 
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ness  suit  and  the  nether  garments  of 
his  pajamas. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Oakley,  pulling  on 
one  of  the  severed  cheviot  legs.  "  Just 
you  pin  that  good  and  tight  where  it 
ought  to  go  to  look  right  from  the  bot- 
tom, will  you?  That's  all  right.  Long 
enough?  Got  it  fastened  firmly?  Good! 
Now  the  other  one.  ...  So!  Now  give 
me  that  ulster.  Button  it  down  the  back 
there  as  far  as  you  can.  You  might  pin 
it,  so  it  won't  flap  apart.  I  sha'n't  want 
to  walk  much.  .  .  .  There !  That  covers 
perfectly,  doesn't  it?" 

Standing  in  the  long,  heavy  storm- 
coat,  closely  buttoned,  only  a  few  inches 
of  the  trousers  bottoms  showing  below 
it,  there  was  nothing  in  his  appear- 
ance to  suggest  that  his  attire  was  not 
wholly  conventional. 

"Yes,  sir.  That  '11  be  all  right  if 
you're  very  careful." 

"  Oh,  I'll  be  careful !  Don't  you  worry 
about  that !"  Lie  handed  the  man  a 
generous  tip.  "  Tell  the  clerk  I'll  see 
him  later,  and  have  a  cab  ready  for  me 
by  the  time  I  get  down-stairs,  will  you?" 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  found  he 
had  three  minutes  to  spare. 

"  Hah !  ^  It  is  to  laugh  ' !"  he  remark- 
ed, triumphantly  smiling  back  at  Alice, 
as  the  cab  started  for  the  Twenty-third 
Street  Eerry. 

Mrs.  Haslett's  train  was  on  time,  and 
Oakley  was  glad  to  find  that,  although  he 
had  met  her  only  twice,  he  recognized  her 
immediately.  She  came  toward  him, 
erect,  alert,  smiling,  and  protesting  that 
it  was  an  imposition  to  bring  any  one 
across  the  river  on  such  a  night,  to  which 
he  naturally  responded  that  he  found  it 
only  a  pleasure.  She  added  that  she 
would  have  forbidden  Mr.  Haslett  to 
make  the  arrangement,  if — aside  from  the 
pleasure  of  being  met  and  cared  for — 
she  had  not  wished  to  renew  and  extend 
her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Oakley,  of 
whom  she  had  recently  heard  her  hus- 
band speak  so  often  and  so  pleasantly. 
Remembering  Mr.  Llaslett's  confidence  in 
his  wife's  judgment  of  men,  Oakley 
hitched  his  ulster  closer  about  his  knees 
and  mentally  congratulated  himself  that 
he  had  not  let  this  chance  escape  him, 
while  Alice's  face  smiled  approval  from 
the  background  of  his  thoughts. 


Erom  this  auspicious  beginning  the 
conversation  proceeded  delightfully,  his 
own  ease  and  pleasure  in  it  convincing 
Oakley  that  he  was  making  the  good 
impression  he  desired.  Mrs.  Haslett's 
information  and  interests  were  wide,  her 
perceptions  keen,  and  she  had  the  tact 
born  of  extensive  social  experience.  He 
knew  that  she  was  skilfully  drawing 
him  out,  and  he  knew  also  that  he 
was  giving  her  his  excellent  best  in 
response.  Nevertheless,  he  was  entire- 
ly unprepared  for  the  next  move  in 
the  game. 

When  they  had  almost  reached  the 
New  York  side  he  glanced  at  his  wat^ch 
between  phrases,  and  parenthetically  as- 
sured her  that  they  had  ample  time  to 
get  across  town  before  the  departure  of 
her  train  for  Stamford. 

"  I  hope  meeting  me  has  not  dis- 
arranged your  plans?"  she  tentatively 
inquired. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  gave  the  evening 
a  purpose  which  it  had  otherwise  lacked." 
"  Eut — of  course  you  have  dined  ?" 
"  Not  yet." 

"  Really  ?"  Her  face  brightened. 
"  Then  T  have  less  hesitation  about 
exercising  the  privilege  conferred  by 
white  hair  and  asking  you  to  take  me 
somewhere  to  dinner.    Will  you?" 

"  Why — of  course — I  shall  be  delight- 
ed," stammered  he,  instinctively  wrap- 
ping closer  the  enfolding  skirts  of  the 
ulster,  "but — but  your  train?" 

"  Well,  that's  part  of  it — though  a 
small  part.  Perhaps  Mr.  Haslett  told 
you  I  am  on  my  way  to  Boston,  where 
I  must  be  to-morrow;  but  because  I 
couldn't  leave  Baltimore  until  late  this 
afternoon,  and  didn't  care  to  spend  the 
night  in  New  York,  I  decided  to  go  on 
to  my  sister's  in  Stamford,  taking  an 
early  train  from  there  in  the  morning. 
On  the  way  up  it  occurred  to  me  that 
if  I  cared  to  stay  in  New  York  this  eve- 
ning, I  might  simplify  matters  somewhat 
by  taking  the  midnight  train,  which 
would  give  me  a  fair  night's  sleep,  and 
enable  me  to  reach  Boston  early  in  the 
morning.  I  resolved  not  to  suggest  this, 
however,  unless  you  were  disengaged,  and 
— well,  frankly,  unless  we  got  on  well. 
I'm  a  very  selfish  old  person,  and  I  like 
to  be  entertained.  But  if  you  have  other 
plans  " — her  quick  glance  read  his  face, 
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which  he  was  unable  entirely  to  control — 
"  you  must  not  let  me  interfere  with  them 
in  the  least." 

A  faint  gleam  of  hope  was  instantly 
extinguished. 

"  No.  Oh  no,"  he  said,  trying  to  force 
cordiality  into  his  tone,  while  his  mind 
seethed  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  quick 
solution.  "  I  have  no  other  plans  at 
all.  I  told  Mr.  Haslett  that  my  e\ening 
was  entirely  free.  It's  very  good  of 
you  to  give  me  this  opportunity.  It's 
a  great  pleasure,  I  assure  you — and  an 
honor.  Of  course " — another  gleam  of 
hope — "  you  will  let  me  take  you  first  to 
a  hotel." 

"  Oh,  that  won't  he  necessary,"  she  re- 
plied. "  I  suggest  that  we  drive  to  the 
Grand  Central,  engage  my  berth,  leave 
my  bag,  telegraph  to  my  sister,  and  then 
go  directly  to  dinner.    Why  not?" 

"  But — I  fear  you  may  be  overtired. 
Mr.  Haslett  telephoned  that  you  had  not 
been  well,  and — "  Her  light  laugh  in- 
terrupted him. 

"  Did  he  ?  How  like  Warren !  T  had 
two  days  of  headache  last  week,  and  in 
consequence  he'll  insist  upon  coddling 
me  for  a  month.  I  am  perfectly  well, 
and  really  quite  eager  for  our  gay  little 
adventure.    Let's  lose  no  time." 

At  that  moment,  to  effect  Mrs.  Has- 
lett's  adherence  to  her  original  purpose, 
Oakley  would  cheerfully  have  been  ac- 
counted the  dullest  of  bores,  but  percep- 
tion had  come  too  late.  Vaulting  am- 
bition had  o'erleaped  itself,  and  he  had 
now  no  choice  but  to  satisfy  the  lady's 
appetite  for  more  of  his  agreeable  society. 
He  could  never  afterward  remember  what 
they  talked  about  on  the  way  across 
town,  but  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
Grand  Central  Station  his  resolution  was 
taken.  Confession  and  explanation  were 
out  of  the  question  with  this  woman, 
back  of  whose  gracious  and  kindly  man- 
ner one  perceived  always  a  certain  state- 
liness  of  bearing,  no  more  to  be  ignored 
than  it  was  to  be  deliberately  affronted. 
Having  shouldered  the  undertaking,  he 
must  carry  it  on,  leaving  its  outcome  on 
the  knees  of  the  gods,  who  had  thus  far 
included  him  in  the  protection  extended 
to  children,  drunkards,  and  fools. 

Arrived  at  the  station,  Mrs.  Haslett 
remained  in  the  cab,  while  he  sent  her 
telegram,  engaged  her  berth,  and  left  her 
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bag  to  be  called  for,  pocketing  the  check. 
He  looked  over  the  great  waiting-room, 
with  some  vague  idea  of  assaulting  any 
big  man  he  might  see  and  demanding  his 
trousers  or  his  life,  but  a  monotonous 
average  in  the  size  of  the  men  left  the 
thought  still  embryonic. 

When  the  cab  was  again  on  its  way, 
he  said: 

"  Since  we  are  neither  of  us  in  gala 
attire,  I  have  told  the  man  to  drive  to  a 
rather  out-of-the-way  restaurant  that  I 
know,  where  the  cooking  is  excellent  and 
the  rooms  quiet.  I  hope  you'll  not  find 
it  stupid." 

"  I  shall  find  it  delightful,"  she  gra- 
ciously declared. 

Oakley  bade  the  cabman  wait  and  was 
given  the  customary  carriage-check.  In 
the  restaurant,  he  chose  a  corner  table, 
and  himself  took  the  corner  chair,  where 
he  attempted  for  the  first  time  a  feat 
that  he  had  often  seen  women  perform. 
Seating  himself  in  his  ulster,  he  un- 
fastened all  but  the  two  lower  buttons, 
and,  with  the  waiter's  help,  wriggled  out 
of  the  shoulders,  keeping  the  skirts 
about  his  legs  the  while.  When  the  man 
would  have  taken  the  coat  away,  he  ob- 
jected, and  then,  unable  entirely  to  ig- 
nore the  surprise  in  Mrs.  Haslett's 
glance,  he  added,  rather  lamely: 

"  With  your  permission,  I'll  keep  this 
about  me,  Mrs.  Haslett.  Don't  you  find 
it  chilly  here?    I  seem  to  be  shivering." 

Which,  in  a  sense,  was  true.  He  was 
shivering.  His  companion,  however,  was 
alarmed  lest  he  had  taken  a  cold,  and 
solicitously  insisted  upon  his  drinking  a 
cocktail,  to  ward  off  possible  evil  effects 
from  exposure  to  the  rain.  With  the 
ulster  firmly  wrapped  about  his  legs,  and 
the  table-cloth  pulled  over  it  as  an  addi- 
tional screen,  Oakley,  in  his  corner,  felt 
reasonably  safe  for  the  moment,  and  so 
began  what  proved  to  be  a  long  and  a 
merry  and  a  memorable  dinner. 

They  constantly  discovered  fresh  points 
of  common  interest,  and  again  Oakley 
congratulated  himself  that  he  had  not 
permitted  appearances  to  frighten  him 
out  of  attempting  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible. Over  the  coffee  they  grew  con- 
fidential. She  told  him  of  the  boy  she 
had  lost,  and  he  showed  her  the  two 
pictures  of  Alice  which  he  always  car- 
ried, and  touched  lightly  upon  his  de- 
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sire  to  brine:  his  wife  back  to  New  York, 
where  her  girlhood  had  been  spent. 

Mrs.  Haslett  talked  of  her  husband, 
of  his  contemplated  gradual  retirement 
from  active  business,  and  of  his  search 
for  men  in  whose  hands  he  could  event- 
ually safely  place  his  aflFairs.  Finally 
she  spoke  frankly  of  Oakley  himself,  and 
of  Mr.  Haslett's  interest  in  him. 

"  He  tells  me,"  she  said,  "  that  you 
have  three  of  the  four  qualifications 
which  he  thinks  essential  for  a  successful 
business  man.  You  have  imagination, 
which  stands  for  originality,  and  re- 
source, and  initiative;  you  have  dignity 
— perhaps  poise  is  the  better  word;  and 
you  are  absolutely  truthful.  If  you  prove 
also  to  have  good  judgment,  there  is  no 
reason  why  your  future  should  not  be 
very  bright." 

Oakley  flushed  slightly  as  he  replied, 
"  I  can't  tell  you  how  highly  I  value 
Mr.  Plaslett's  good  opinion." 

"  Well,  you  have  it.  This  is  very 
direct,  but  I  think  it  sometimes  helps  to 
know  these  things.  He  particularly  ad- 
mires your  truthfulness.  He  told  me 
recently  that  he  had  seen  you  in  some 
embarrassing  crisis,  where  the  average 
man  would  have  sought  refuge  at  least 
in  evasion,  and  that,  to  his  delight,  you 
were  absolutely  frank  and  open.  We  be- 
lieve— he  and  I — that  in  the  end  truth 
must  always  prevail,  and  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  know  that  yours  had  not 
been  fruitless." 

"  Thank  you.  I  don't  like  to  lie,"  said 
he,  simply. 

The  talk  drifted  on  to  other  things, 
but  Oakley's  spirit  was  jubilant,  and  the 
radiance  had  returned  to  the  hovering 
vision  of  his  wife.  There  was  a  moment 
of  embarrassment,  to  be  sure,  when  the 
bill  was  presented  and  he  absently  felt 
for  the  bill-book  in  his  hip  pocket,  but 
his  false  motion  was  not  noticed.  He 
wriggled  back  into  his  ulster  without  at- 
tracting particular  attention,  and  fol- 
lowed Mrs.  PTaslett  to  the  door,  devoutly 
thankful  that  his  last  ordeal  was  over 
and  that  ahead  there  lay  only  the  plain- 
est of  sailing. 

Looking  out  from  the  glassed  vestibule, 
they  discovered  that  it  had  turned  colder, 
and  that  the  rain,  freezing  as  it  fell, 
had  made  of  the  streets  and  sidewalks 
smooth  sheets  of  ice.    The  porter  had 


gone  a  few  steps  down  the  street,  where 
he  stood  chatting  with  a  policeman  and 
watching  the  reharnessing  of  a  horse 
that  had  fallen. 

"  If  you'll  wait  here  a  moment,"  said 
Oakley,  "  I'll  get  the  cab  and  return  to 
help  you  down." 

He  failed  at  first  to  attract  the  porter's 
attention,  and  had  carefully  descended 
the  icy  steps  before  the  man  saw  him 
and  hastened  forward  to  get  the  car- 
riage-cheek. As  Oakley  turned  to  go 
back,  a  careless,  hurrying  messenger-boy 
jostled  him.  Oakley  slipped,  staggered, 
flung  out  a  foot  in  a  vain  effort  to  retain 
his  balance,  and  went  down  heavily.  The 
boy,  instinctively  seizing  the  only  thing 
within  reach,  which  happened  to  be  the 
flying  skirt  of  the  long  ulster,  slid  on  a 
foot  or  two,  plunging,  and  also  fell,  peel- 
ing the  coat  up  over  Oakley's  unpro- 
tected legs  as  the  husk  is  torn  from  an 
ear  of  corn,  the  detaining  buttons  yield- 
ing to  superior  force.  A  brilliant  elec- 
tric sign  lighted  the  scene  perfectly,  and 
as  Oakley  sat  up  and  dragged  the  coat 
again  over  his  blue  and  white  pajamas, 
he  was  conscious  of  but  one  thing, — that 
was  the  frozen  horror  in  Mrs.  Haslett's 
face  as  she  watched  him  from  the  vesti- 
bule. The  next  instant  the  policeman 
twisted  a  hand  in  his  collar  and  jerked 
him  roughly  to  his  feet. 

"  You're  a  nice  one,  you  are !"  ex- 
claimed that  functionary,  severely. 
"  Making  an  exhibition  of  yourself  in 
the  public  streets !  You  come  along 
with  me." 

"  Don't  overstep  your  authority,  of- 
ficer," suggested  Oakley,  brushing  him- 
self ofl^  and  twitching  his  clothes  into 
place.    "  I'm  not  liable  to  arrest." 

"Y'ain't?  Huh!  Don't  you  try  any 
funny  business  with  me.    I  saw  ye !" 

"  Since  when  has  it  been  a  crime  for 
a  man  to  lose  his  balance?" 

"  That's  all  right.  Disorderly  conduct 
for  yours !  I  tell  ye  /  smu  ye!  You  come 
along  without  any  back  talk,  now." 
Then,  as  his  glance  caught  Mrs.  Haslett, 
he  added,  "  That  woman  with  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Oakley. 

"H'mph!  You  were  calling  a  cab. 
I'll  be  bound  there's  a  pair  of  ye!" 
Keeping  his  hold  on  his  prisoner,  he  im- 
peratively beckoned  to  Mrs.  Haslett,  who 
reluctantly  approached,  assisted  by  the 


When  the  Man  would  have  taken  the  Coat  away,  he  objected 


porter.  She  was  very  pale,  and  the  kind- 
ly ^lovv  was  gone  from  her  eyes,  leaving 
them  cold  and  steely. 

Oakley's  mind  was  working  rapidly, 
and  he  covertly  extracted  a  roll  of  bills 
from  his  pocket  and  kept  them  in  his 
hand,  although,  as  he  watched  the  police- 
man, he  decided  not  to  attempt  that  sort 
of  thing  with  him.  The  man  was  ob- 
viously a  powerful  and  unreasoning  ma- 
chine that  nothing  short  of  political  in- 
fluence could  stop  in  mid-career. 

"Do  you  know  this  man?"  demanded 
the  officer  of  Mrs.  Haslett. 

"  IVe  already  told  you  that  the  lady 
is  not  with  me,"  glibly  interposed  Oak- 
ley before  she  could  reply.  "  I  never  saw 
her  before," 

"  That  '11  do  from  you,"  said  the  police- 


man.   "  He  was  calling  your  carriage, 
wasn't  he?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Certainly  I  was."  Again  Oakley 
took  up  the  narrative.  "  Now,  just  listen 
a  minute.  T  was  standing  in  the  vesti- 
bule when  this  lady  came  out  of  the 
restaurant,  and  from  my  being  there — 
and  perhaps  from  my  long  coat — I  sup- 
pose she  took  me  to  be  the  porter,  who 
was  yonder,  talking  to  you.  At  any  rate, 
she  handed  me  her  carriage-check,  and 
T  brought  it  down  and  gave  it  to  the 
porter  here,  as  any  man  would  have  done 
in  the  circumstances.  That's  all  there 
is  to  it.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  know  the  lady. 
T  never  saw  her  before,  and  I'm  very 
sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  even  a  moment  of 
embarrassment  to  her." 
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Stealing'  a  glance  at  her,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  his  ready  lying  had  destroyed 
whatever  might  have  remained  of  her 
regard  for  him  after  the  revelations  of 
his  tumble;  and  yet,  he  must  at  any  cost 
prevent  her  being  drawn  further  into 
this  dilemma. 

"  H'm !  You're  a  smooth  one !"  com- 
mented the  sceptical  policeman,  who 
had  been  watching  Mrs.  Haslett's  face. 
"  Did  they  come  together  ?"  he  asked 
the  porter. 

As  yet  uncertain  of  the  denomination 
of  a  bill  slipped  into  his  fingers  while 
the  policeman  studied  Mrs.  Haslett,  the 
porter  merely  said  he  didn't  remember. 

At  that  moment  their  cab  drove  up, 
and  the  officer  turned  to  the  driver,  fix- 
ing a  stern  glance  upon  him. 

"  Cabby,"  said  he,  "  ye  brought  these 
two  here  together,  didn't  ye?" 

With  the  hand  farthest  from  the  po- 
liceman Oakley  displayed  a  ten-dollar 
bill,  crushed  it,  dropped  it,  and  set  his 
foot  on  it. 

"  No,  sir,"  intelligently  replied  the  cab- 
man. "  I  brought  the  lady  alone.  I  got 
her  at  Twenty-third  Street,  drove  her  to 
the  Grand  Central,  and  then  here.  She 
told  me  to  wait." 

"  Ye  didn't  bring  the  man  ?  No  non- 
sense, now!" 

"Naw!"  The  cabman  eyed  Oakley 
disdainfully.    "  I  never  seen  Mm  before." 

"H'm!"  said  the  policeman.  "All 
right.  There's  something  queer  about 
this — but  you  can  go."  He  nodded  to 
Mrs.  Haslett.  "  I  guess  you're  all  right. 
You  just  made  a  mistake  in  your  man." 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  Evidently  I  made 
a  mistake  in  my  man.    I'm  sorry." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  affably  rejoined 
the  policeman.  "  He's  a  smooth  one, 
and  if  you  hadn't,  we  might  not  have 
caught  him." 

"  That's  true,  too.  Perhaps  it's  just  as 
well.    Good  night,  officer." 

The  driver  got  down  from  his  box  to 
help  her  into  the  cab,  and  before  he  re- 
mounted he  stooped  to  pick  up  some- 
thing from  the  sidewalk  where  Oakley 
had  stood. 

On  the  way  to  the  station-house  the 
prisoner's  reflections  were  of  the  gloom- 
iest, and  presently  the  one  ray  of  com- 
fort remaining  to  him — the  consciousness 
that  Mrs.  Haslett  was  on  her  way,  un- 


involved  and  unhindered — was  swallowed 
by  the  black  recollection  that  he  had  in 
his  pocket  the  check,  without  which  she 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  her 
bag.  And  she  would  have  little  time  to 
spare.  He  started  up,  saw  the  answer- 
ing movement  of  the  policeman  guard- 
ing the  open  end  of  the  patrol-wagon, 
and  settled  back  hopelessly.  He  had 
messed  things ! 

"  Name  ?"  indifferently  asked  the  desk- 
sergeant  at  the  station. 

"'  John  Williams."  The  sergeant 
glanced  at  him  keenly,  but  wrote  the 
name. 

"  Address  ?" 

"  Great  States  Hotel." 

"  Charge  ?" 

"  He's  no  pants  on,"  said  the  police- 
man who  had  brought  him  in. 

"What!"  The  sergeant  looked  up 
incredulously. 

"  Now,  here !"  said  Oakley,  stepping 
back  to  afford  a  full  view  of  his  coated 
figure.    "  I  look  all  right,  don't  I  ?" 

"  You  certainly  do."  The  sergeant's 
tone  warmed  with  the  appreciation  he 
always  gave  to  physical  perfection. 

"  But  his  pants  ain't  real,"  continued 
his  subordinate.  "  They're  only  shams. 
They  don't  go  much  above  his  knees, 
Doyle  says.    He  sent  him  in." 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ?"  boldly  demanded 
Oakley.  "  If  a  man  wears  a — what  you 
call  a  '  dicky,'  and  it  gets  ripped  off  him 
in  an  accident,  you  don't  arrest  him  for 
not  wearing  a  shirt,  do  you  ?" 

"  But  pants  is  different,"  urged  the 
policeman. 

"  No,  they're  not.  They  just  seem 
different.  You  say  yourself  I  look  all 
right." 

"  Have  you  had  an  accident  ?"  asked 
the  sergeant,  whose  black  -  lashed  blue 
eyes  were  beginning  to  twinkle,  although 
he  in  no  way  relaxed  the  official  severity 
of  his  manner. 

"Accident?  No!  Wliat  I've  had  is 
no  accident!  It's  been  a  regular  land- 
slide! And  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  get 
this  over  and  let  me  go,  or  there'll  be 
one  more  calamity !  I'll  put  up  anything 
you  like.  There's  my  money,  there's  my 
watch  and  chain,  there's  a  scarf-pin 
that's  valuable,  though  perhaps  it  doesn't 
look  it.  Take  them  all  as  security  and 
give  me  an  hour's  freedom.     Then  I'll 
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come  back  and  you  can  do  anything  you 
like  with  me.   You'll  do  that,  won't  you  ?" 
"  Is  John  Williams  your  name  i" 
"  No,  of  course  it  isn't.    I'll  tell  you 


■'I    LOOK    ALL    RIGHT,    DON'T    I?"    SAID  OAKLEY 


what  my  name  is,  if  you  like — but  I'd 
rather  you  wouldn't  write  it  down  there," 
he  added,  glancing  at  the  book. 

Never  mind,"  said  the  sergeant.  "  (lo 
on.    Tell  your  story — and  tell  it  straight." 

So  Oakley  told  his  story,  and  he  told 
it  straight,  suppressing  only  Mrs.  Ilas- 


lett's  name.  Moreover,  he  told  it  to  two 
Irishmen.  It  may  be  added  that  during 
the  narration  official  gravity  and  deco- 
rum suffered  somewhat. 

"  There  you  have 
it,"  he  finished. 
"  Now  take  my  se- 
curity and  let  me 
go  long  enough  to 
get  that  poor  wom- 
an her  bag  and 
start  her  for  Bos- 
ton. Send  me  un- 
der guard  if  you 
like,  only  give  me 
that  much  time. 
Will  you?" 

"I'll  do  better 
than  that,"  declared 
the  sergeant.  "  D'ye 
think  I've  been 
here  so  long  I  don't 
know  an  honest 
man  when  I  see 
him  ?  Take  your 
stuff,  sir.  I'll  not 
detain  ye.  While 
I'm  whistlin'  for  a 
cab  for  ye,  Casey 
here  '11  take  ye  up- 
stairs and  give  ye 
a  pair  o'  my  pants, 
lest  ye  fall  again, 
sir.  We're  about  of 
a  size,  I  think." 

Oakley  impulsive- 
ly pulled  a  bill  from 
the  roll  already  in 
his  hand,  and  then 
slowly  returned  it. 
A  moment  later  he 
handed  his  open 
cigar  -  case  to  the 
sergeant. 

"  Thank  ye,  sir, 
T  don't  mind  if  I 
do.  'Tis  a  good 
one,  by  the  smell. 
Ye  can  return  the 
pants  at  yer  leisure, 
sir.  Sure,  that's  all  right.  'Tis  a  pleas- 
ure, sir!" 

Fortunately  the  drive  to  the  Grand 
Central  Station  was  not  long,  and  the 
horse  was  not  only  sure-footed  and  well 
shod,  but  fast. 

Mrs.  Ilaslett,  whose  progress  had  been 
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much  slower,  was  standing  at  the  parcel- 
counter,  her  watch  in  her  hand,  anxious- 
ly arguing  with  the  boy  in  charge. 

"  I  repeat,  I  haven't  the  check,"  she 
said,  with  some  asperity.  "  The  man 
who  has  it  is — isn't  here,  and  will  not  be 
here,  and  my  train  is  about  to  go.  Here 
is  the  key,  and  if  you'll  just  let  me 
come  in  there  a  moment,  I'll  identify 
the  bag,  unlock  it,  and  prove  my  claim. 
I  simply  must  have — " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Haslett," 
interrupted  Oakley's  deep  voice  at  her 
elbow.  "  I'm  afraid  I  have  caused  you 
great  annoyance.    Here's  the  check." 

He  handed  it  to  the  boy,  and  looked 
gravely  into  her  startled  eyes. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  can  never  forgive 
me,"  he  continued,  "  but  I'd  like  to  claim 
the  privilege  of  any  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
and  state  my  case — if  you  will  listen." 

"  Very  well,"  said  she,  coldly.  "  I  will 
listen,  but  you  must  be  quick." 

He  gave  the  bag  to  a  passing  porter, 
and  as  they  walked  out  to  the  gates  he 
told  the  story  rapidly  and  well,  omitting 
no  illuminating  detail  and  dwelling  on 
none.  He  made  no  plea  of  good  inten- 
tion, but  let  the  facts  speak  for  them- 


selves, and  as  he  tall-ced  he  watched 
her  face.  Presently  little  wrinkles  ap- 
peared at  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  then 
irrepressible  chuckles  broke  forth,  and 
in  the  end  she  was  wiping  away  tears 
of  laughter. 

"  This  closes  the  statement  of  the  de- 
fence," he  concluded.  "  Now  I  plead 
guilty  and  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  court." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  the  court  ought  to 
be  very  severe,"  she  responded,  still 
laughing,  "  but — you  remember  I  told 
you  that  I  was  eager  for  adventure,  and 
you  certainly  supplied  it  generously !  I 
haven't  been  so  entertained  in  years ! 
You've  placed  me  under  an  obligation 
that  I  can  never  hope  to  discharge  my- 
self, so  I  see  no  way  out  of  it  except  to 
ask  Mr.  Haslett  to  do  something  very 
nice  for  you  and  that  charming  wife 
of  yours.    Good  night." 

Oakley  stood  uncovered  as  long  as 
she  was  in  sight,  and  then  went  slowly 
out  to  his  cab.  Alice's  radiant,  trium- 
phant face  glowed  at  him  from  its 
dusky  corners. 

"  Well,  little  girl,"  said  he,  aloud, 
"  after  all,  ^  it  is  to  laugh  ' !" 


Influence 

BV  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES 

MY  friend  leaned  o'er  the  flowery  brink 
Of  Evil,  bending  down  to  drink; 
But  though  he  stooped,  resolved  to  take 

The  harmful  draught  despite  my  fears. 
He  yielded  for  my  pleading's  sake — 
Feeling  my  love  and  tears. 

Again  he  stoops :  again  I  long- 
To  save  him  from  a  fatal  wrong. 
He  was  my  friend! — yea,  in  this  hour 

I  would  defend  him,  as  before :  • 
I  strive — but  I  have  lost  the  power, 

Who  love  him  now  no  more. 
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The  Secret 


BY  MARY  E.    WILKINS  FREEMAN 


CATHEEINE  GOULD  came  hurry- 
ing into  the  house  at  half  past 
eight.  John  Greason,  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  engaged,  sat  in  the  south 
room  with  her  mother  and  her  aunt 
Sarah.  There  were  a  light  and  a  fire  in 
the  hest  parlor,  but  since  Catherine  was 
not  at  home  when  he  arrived,  John  sat 
down  with  her  mother  and  aunt.  They 
had  all  waited  for  Catherine  with  a 
curious  impatience.  It  was  not  very 
late  when  John  arrived,  only  quarter  of 
eight,  but  Catherine  was  always  there  to 
welcome  him,  and  this  night  she  was 
not,  and  for  some  reason  it  struck  them 
all  as  being  singular. 

"  I  don't  see  where  Catherine  is,"  her 
mother  kept  saying,  uneasily,  as  they 
waited. 

"  Maybe  she  ran  down  to  the  post- 
office  or  the  store,"  suggested  Aunt 
Sarah.  Aunt  Sarah  was  knitting  some 
white  fleecy  wool  into  a  shawl.  She  also 
was  perturbed,  but  nothing  ever  stopped 
her  knitting,  although  she  listened  for 
Catherine's  step,  and  frequently  glanced 
at  the  clock. 

Wlien  she  made  her  remark  about  the 
post-office  and  the  store,  John  Greason 
frowned.  He  was  a  handsome  young 
man  with  a  square  jaw.  He  had  brought 
a  box  of  candy  for  Catherine,  and  it  was 
on  his  knees  as  he  sat  waiting. 

"  The  last  mail  comes  in  at  five 
o'clock,"  said  he.  "  I  went  into  the  store 
on  my  way  here,  and  Catherine  wasn't 
there.  And  I  should  have  met  her  if 
she  had  been  on  her  way  home." 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Catherine's  mother. 
"  I  don't  see  where  she  is.  She  never 
goes  out  without  telling  where  she  is 
going;  and  she  expected  you,  too." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  she  has  just  run  out 
somewhere,"  said  John.  He  tried  to 
speak  easily,  but  failed.  In  spite  of  him- 
self he  frowned.  He  was  angry,  albeit 
unwarrantably  so.  He  was  an  only  son, 
and  things  had  always  gone  his  way. 


His  mother  and  two  sisters  had  always 
made  things  go  his  way.  If  John  had 
not  what  he  wanted  when  he  wanted  it, 
they  felt  that  something  was  wrong  with 
the  universe.  ISTow  it  seemed  inconceiv- 
able to  him  that  Catherine  should  have 
gone  out  when  she  expected  Ifiim,  and 
when  he  always  came  at  exactly  quarter 
of  eight.  He  tried  to  converse  easily 
about  the  weather  and  the  village  news. 
If  Catherine  Gould  chose  to  go  out 
when  she  knew  lie  was  coming,  and  not 
tell  where  she  was  going,  and  keep  him 
waiting,  nobody  should  know  that  he  felt 
it  in  the  least. 

Catherine's  mother  kept  looking  out  of 
a  window.  He  sat  rigidly  with  his  back 
to  one.  The  curtains  were  not  drawn, 
outside  there  was  snow  on  the  ground 
and  there  was  a  full  moon,  so  looking 
out  of  the  windows  was  like  looking  into 
a  bright  white  world.  John  would  not 
look.  When  Catherine's  mother  looked 
he  grew  more  and  more  incensed.  He 
began  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
his  going  home;  then  at  last,  just  after 
the  clock  had  struck  one  for  half  past 
eight,  Catherine's  mother  cried  out  with 
joyful  relief : 

"  Here  she  is !" 

"  Well,  I  do  wonder  where  she  has 
been,"  said  Sarah,  also  with  joyful  relief. 

John  said  nothing.  His  face  looked 
very  heavy  and  sullen.  He  was  also 
quite  pale. 

Catherine  came  in  all  rosy  and  glowing 
with  the  cold  wind.  She  came  in  as 
if  there  had  been  nothing  unusual  what- 
ever about  her  disappearance.  "  Qh,  it 
is  cold !"  said  she.  "  Good  evening,  John. 
Have  you  been  here  long?" 

"  He  has  been  here  ever  since  quarter 
of  eight,"  said  her  mother.  "  Where  have 
you  been,  Catherine?" 

John  said  nothing.  He  glanced  with 
cold  inquiry  at  Catherine  from  under 
his  heavy  lids.  Catherine  was  laughing. 
She   was   about   to   answer,   when  she 
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caught  that  look.  Then  she  laughed 
again  and  said  nothing.  She  was  a  very 
pretty,  fairly  a  beautiful,  girl.  She  was 
dressed  all  in  red — red  hat,  red  coat,  and 
red  gown;  there  were  glints  of  red  in 
her  brown  hair.  She  removed  her  hat 
and  coat,  and  going  to  a  glass  which 
hung  between  the  two  front  windows, 
thrust  her  slender  fingers  into  the  puff 
of  brown  hair  over  her  forehead  and 
fluffed  it  out,  still  laughing.  Then  she 
turned  and  looked  at  them.  Her  whole 
face  was  dimpling  with  mischief.  She 
was  so  beautiful  that  her  mother  felt 
a  thrill  of  worshipful  pride  in  her, 
and  her  aunt  Sarah  also.  As  for  John 
Greason,  he  looked  at  her,  and  his 
mouth  straightened. 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  where  you  have 
been,  Catherine  asked  her  mother.  She 
tried  to  make  her  voice  chiding,  but  it 
was  full  of  tenderness. 

Catherine  only  laughed. 

"  Why,  Catherine  Gould,  where  have 
Tou  been?"  asked  her  aunt. 

Catherine  answered  for  the  first  time, 
but  not  satisfactorily. 

"  That  is  a  secret,"  said  she,  and  tossed 
her  head,  and  laughed  again.  She  moved 
toward  the  door  and  looked  gayly  at  John, 
evidently  expecting  him  to  rise  and  fol- 
low her  into  the  parlor,  but  he  sat  still. 
"  There's  a  light  in  the  parlor,  John," 
said  she. 

Then  he  questioned  her  for  the  first 
time.   "  Where  have  you  been  ?"  he  asked. 

Catherine  looked  at  him.  She  hesi- 
tated. Then  she  again  gave  her  head 
that  gay,  defiant  toss.  "  That  is  a  secret," 
said  she. 

"Why  don't  you  tell  him?"  asked  her 
mother,  anxiously. 

]\rartha  Gould  was  a  tall,  ascetic-look- 
ing woman,  with  great  eyes  sunken  in 
deep  hollows.  She  had  a  curious  way  of 
puckering  her  mouth,  and  at  the  same 
time  wrinkling  her  forehead  between  the 
two  leafiike  curves  of  her  gray  hair.  Her 
sister-in-law,  Sarah  Gould,  who  had  been 
in  her  day  a  very  pretty  girl,  much 
like  Catherine,  but  had  never  married, 
knitted  and  eyed  her  niece. 

''Aren't  you  coming  in  the  parlor, 
John?"  Catherine  asked  again.  A  deeper 
red  blazed  out  on  her  cheeks. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  asked  John, 
steadily  gazing  at  her. 


"  That  is  a  secret,"  replied  Catherine, 
but  this  time  she  did  not  laugh. 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  John  where  you 
have  been,  Catherine?"  her  mother  asked, 
looking  uneasily  from  one  to  the  other. 
At  that  moment  the  two  faces — those  of 
the  man  and  girl  —  looked  singularly 
alike,  although  none  could  be  more  dif- 
ferent in  feature  and  coloring.  But  they 
wore  the  same  expression.  A  terrible 
similarity  of  unyielding  spirit  shone  forth 
from  both  which  marked  them  as  mates. 
John  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  The  little 
candy-box  in  his  clenched  hand  was  an 
absurdity  compared  with  his  whole  bear- 
ing. He  looked  at  Catherine,  and  she 
looked  back  at  him.  The  mother  and 
aunt  looked  at  both  of  them.  The  mother 
opened  her  mouth  as  if  to  speak  again, 
then  closed  it.  The  ball  of  white  wool 
rolled  from  the  aunt's  lap  on  to  the  floor. 
Catherine  picked  it  up  and  returned  it. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  aunt,  and  there 
was  something  awful  about  that  common- 
place act  and  speech  in  the  midst  of  the 
tensity  of  mood  which  seemed  to  fill  the 
little  room  like  an  imminent  explosive. 
Immediately  John  Greason  gave  the 
box  of  candy  a  violent  fling.  It  just 
missed  Catherine,  although  he  certainly 
did  not  aim  it  especially  in  her  direction. 
The  box  struck  the  floor,  burst  asunder, 
and  all  the  sweet  contents  rolled  out. 
Then  John  Greason  strode  from  the 
room  and  the  house  without  another  word. 
He  closed  the  front  door  with  aggressive 
caution.    One  could  scarcely  hear  it. 

The  women  remained  for  a  few  seconds 
as  if  petrified — Catherine  standing,  with 
her  mother  and  aunt  looking  at  her. 
They  were  all  pale,  but  different  emo- 
tions were  evident  on  their  faces.  On 
Catherine's  mother's  were  bewilderment, 
terror,  and  anger;  on  the  aunt's,  bewil- 
derment and  terror;  on  Catherine's,  the 
excess  of  angry  obstinacy. 

The  mother  spoke  first.  "  Well,  of  all 
things!"  said  she. 

The  Punt  followed.  "  Throwing  candy 
round !"  she  said,  and  her  tone  was  nearly 
idiotic.  The  situation  was  in  reality  too 
much  for  her  wits. 

Then  Catherine  spoke,  and  her  voice 
was  terrible.  "  I'll  pick  it  up  before  it 
gets  trodden  into  the  carpet,"  said  she, 
and  forthwith  was  down  upon  her  knees, 
gathering  up  the  scattered  sweets. 
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"  Wliat  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked 
her  mother,  with  a  sort  of  gasp. 

"  Pick  up  this  candy,"  replied  Cath- 
erine, in  her  terrible  voice. 

"  No,  I  didn't  mean  about  the  candy — 
about  John?  Are  you — going  with  him 
again  ?" 

"  A  girl  doesn't  go  with  a  little  boy, 
and  marry  him  after  she  finds  it  out," 
replied  Catherine,  picking  up  a  pink 
bonbon. 

The  mother  and  aunt  looked  at  each 
other.  They  each  nodded  in  pantomime 
for  the  other  to  continue  the  questioning. 

"  Why  wouldn't  you  tell  him  where 
you'd  been?"  the  aunt  asked  finally,  in 
her  sweet,  scared  little  pipe. 

"  Because  he  asked,"  replied  Catherine. 

"  Because  he — asked  ?"  repeated  Mrs. 
Gould. 

Catherine  turned  a  set  face  upon  her. 
"  Mother,"  said  she,  "  let  us  have  no  more 
talk  about  this.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say.  There  is  nothing  more  I  will  say. 
John  suspected  me  of  going  somewhere 
or  doing  something  I  should  not.  He 
questioned  me  like  a  slave-owner.  If  he 
does  so  before  I  am  married,  what  will  he 
do  after?" 

"  Oh  my,  Catherine !"  the  aunt  cried, 
in  horror. 

But  Catherine's  mother  supported  her, 
after  a  fashion.  "  I  know  what  you 
mean,"  said  she.  "  I  never  saw  a  grown- 
up man  do  such  a  silly,  childish  thing  as 
to  throw  that  candy  on  the  floor  that  way. 
There's  another  piece  under  that  rocking- 
chair.  He  has  got  an  awful  temper,  and 
one  you  can't  reckon  with  in  a  grown 
man.  If  he  was  a  child,  you  could  spank 
him,  but  as  long  as  he's  a  man — " 

"  I  don't  call  him  a  man,"  interposed 
Catherine. 

The  aunt  continued.  "  As  long  as  he's 
a  man,"  said  she,  "  all  a  woman  can  do 
is  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  sit  still  and  do 
nothing,"  Catherine  said.  She  straight- 
ened herself  and  puckered  up  her  red 
dress  skirt  into  a  bag  for  the  candy  and 
broken  box,  then  went  toward  the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going  now,  Cath- 
erine?" her  mother  inquired,  anxiously. 

"  T  am  going  to  dispose  of  this  candy.'^ 

Catherine  opened  the  door  into  the  icy 
entry  and  closed  it  quickly  lest  the  cold 
air  strike  her  mother  and  aunt. 


The  women  heard  the  front  outside 
door  open.  Catherine's  mother  sprang  to 
the  window.  She  saw  a  white  object 
with  a  shower  of  smaller  ones  describe 
an  arc  and  land  in  the  glittering  snow 
of  the  front  yard. 

"  Has  she  ?"  hissed  Sarah,  in  a  whisper 
of  tragedy. 

Martha  turned  toward  her  and  nodded 
with  a  jerk  as  Catherine  came  into  the 
room  again,  closing  the  door  noiselessly 
and  solicitously  behind  her.  The  girl 
held  her  head  up  proudly;  not  a  whit  of 
her  beautiful  color  w^as  dimmed.  She 
was  even  laughing  with  apparently  no 
effort  whatever  and  with  no  bitterness. 
"  The  sparrows  will  have  a  good  break- 
fast to-morrow,"  said  she. 

Her  mother  gave  a  grim  nod.  Her 
aunt  made  a  little  whimpering  sound. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can — "  she  began, 
feebly,  but  her  sister-in-law,  Catherine's 
mother,  interrupted  her  fiercely. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  she  demanded. 
"  Do  you  want  her  to  sit  down  and  cry 
because  that  good-for-nothing  fellow  has 
treated  her  mean?" 

"  No  -  0,"  protested  Sarah,  who  was 
half  weeping,  —  "  no  -  o,  you  know  I 
don't,  Martha." 

"  Then  why  are  you  talking  so  ?  And 
I  declare,  you  are  half  crazy!  Anybody 
would  think  it  was  your  beau." 

Sarah  began  to  weep  in  good  earnest 
then,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her 
working  face.  "  It  is  only  because  I  do 
hate  to  see  folks  quarrel,"  she  sobbed. 

There  is  no  quarrel  that  I  know  of," 
said  Catherine,  coolly.  She  laid  some 
hat-pins  side  by  side  on  the  table  and 
straightened  a  bow  on  her  hat.  "  Miss 
Holmes  ought  to  have  put  some  wire  in 
this  bow,"  she  said.  "  Every  time  I  go 
out  in  the  wind  it  flops." 

"  Yes,  she  ought,"  returned  her  mother. 

Sarah  gasped.  Two  people  talking 
about  wire  in  a  hat-bow  in  such  a  crisis 
struck  her  like  blasphemy. 

"  I  thought  you  had  quarrelled  with 
him,"  she  ventured,  in  a  faint  voice, 
followed  by  a  little  sob  like  a  bewil- 
dered child's. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Catherine,  still  en- 
gaged in  perking  her  hat-bow.  "John 
Greason  has  simply  gone  home  in  a  huff 
like  a  six-year-old  boy  because  he  was 
thwarted  in  his  curiosity  and  suspicion. 
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A  quarrel  requires  two  parties,  and  there 
is  only  one.  I  have  not  quarrelled  in 
the  least." 

"But,"  faltered  the  aunt,  "I  don't 
see  why  you  couldn't  have  told  where  you 
had  heen." 

"  So  I  could  have  if  I  had  been  asked," 
replied  Catherine. 

"  You  were  asked." 

"  No,  T  was  suspected.  I  don't  answer 
suspicions.  I  am  above  suspicion.  I 
have  been  all  my  life,  and  I  always  shall 
be."  Catherine  gave  her  beautiful  head 
a  toss.  She  seemed  taller.  The  steady 
gleam  of  her  brown  eyes  and  the  noble 
curves  of  her  broad  temples  seemed  in- 
deed to  render  suspicion  something  far 
from  her  just  due.  Still,  her  mother 
began  to  look  anxious.  When  Catherine 
sat  down  before  the  stove,  turning  up 
the  skirt  of  her  red  dress  and  displaying 
a  beruffled  silk  petticoat,  and  remarked 
casually  that  it  was  a  bitter  night  out- 
side and  it  did  seem  good  to  be  in  where 
it  was  warm,  her  mother  continued  to  re- 
gard her  with  a  doubtful  and  anxious 
frown.  After  the  aunt  had  gathered  up 
her  work,  lit  her  bedroom  lamp,  and  re- 
tired, she  spoke  her  mind  freely. 

"  I  hope  you  have  done  right,  Cath- 
erine," she  said. 

Catherine  gave  her  a  quick  glance  over 
her  shoulder.  "  You  don't  think  I've 
been  down  to  the  hotel  drinking  or  any 
wild  and  desperate  thing,  I  hope,  mother," 
she  said. 

"  No,  it  isn't  that,  Catherine.  I  know 
wherever  you  were  it  was  no  harm,  and 
in  a  way  I  don't  blame  you  for  not  telling 
when  you  were  questioned  the  way  you 
were.  It  was  enough  to  make  anybody 
mad.  It  made  me  mad;  but  I  wonder  if 
you  have  done  right,  after  all,  in  not 
telling  him." 

"  I  have  done  the  only  way  a  girl  with 
any  pride  could  have  done." 

"  Maybe  you  have,  but  —  well,  you 
know,  Catherine,  John  Greason  is  a  good, 
steady  fellow." 

"  So  is  a  mule  sometimes,"  interposed 
Catherine. 

"  Well,  of  course,  you  are  only  twenty- 
three,  and  there  are  more  chances  than 
one — " 

"  I  had  chances  before  John  Greason, 
and  I  didn't  have  to  hunt  for  any  of 
them,"  returned  Catherine. 


"  That  is  so." 

"  But  I  don't  care  about  chances. 
What  earthly  difference  does  it  make? 
We  have  enough  to  live  on.  I  have  all  I 
want.  What  do  I  care  if  I  never  get 
married?  Most  of  the  married  women 
I  know  would  say  they  wished  they  were 
out  of  it,  if  they  told  the  truth.  It's  a 
lot  of  care  and  responsibility.  A  girl  can 
have  a  much  better  time." 

"  Yes,  but  a  woman  can't  keep  herself 
a  girl  always,"  said  Catherine's  mother, 
and  an  odd  expression  came  over  her 
face — an  expression  of  reminiscent  ten- 
derness and  softness,  and  also  a  shade 
of  embarrassment. 

Catherine  turned  and  looked  at  her 
mother  keenly  with  her  clear,  proud 
young  eyes.  "  Mother,"  said  she — she 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  she  contin- 
ued,— "  did  you  never  regret  that  you 
got  married?" 

The  mother  blushed.  She  regarded 
her  daughter  with  a  curious,  dignified, 
yet  shamed  expression.  "  Marriage  is  a 
divine  institution,"  said  she,  and  closed 
her  lips  tightly. 

"  Oh,  nonsense !"  cried  Catherine. 
"  Tell  the  truth,  mother,  and  let  the 
divine  institution  go.  I  know  father  was 
a  fretful  invalid  two-thirds  of  the  time. 
I  have  heard  all  about  that  from  Aunt 
Sarah.  I  know  until  grandmother  died 
you  had  a' hard  struggle  to  get  along  and 
make  both  ends  meet,  because  she  didn't 
like  your  marrying  father,  and  wouldn't 
help  you,  and  father  never  was  much  of 
a  success  as  a  doctor;  he  had  such  a  tem- 
per and  was  so  miserable  himself.  And 
I  know  you  had  five  children  as  fast 
as  you  could,  and  they  all  died  except 
me.  Now  tell  me  the  truth — if  you  had 
it  all  to  live  over  again,  would  you 
marry  father?" 

The  flush  faded  from  Mrs.  Gould's  face. 
She  was  quite  pale.  "  Yes,  I  would,  and 
thank  the  Lord  for  His  unspeakable 
mercy,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  oratorical 
voice,  almost  as  if  she  were  in  a  pulpit. 
Then  the  red  flashed  over  her  face  again, 
but  the  embarrassment  was  gone.  Now 
she  looked  at  her  daughter  triumphantly, 
even  with  superiority.  "  I  was  married 
when  I  was  eighteen  years  old,  five  years 
youuger  than  you  are,"  said  she. 

"  I  could  have  been  if  I  had  chosen," 
replied  Catherine,  with  a  look  of  wonder. 
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"  I  know  YOU  could.  It  is  your  own 
fault  if  you  have  missed  the  best  this  life 
has  for  any  woman.  It  is  your  fault  now, 
and  it  will  be  your  fault.  Where  were 
you  to-night?" 

Catherine  rose,  frowning  angrily.  Then 
suddenly  her  face  relaxed,  and  she  laugh- 
ed a  merry  peal.  "  You  would  go  straight 
over  and  tell  John  Greason,  cold  as  it  is, 
and  scared  as  you  are  to  go  out  alone 
at  night,"  said  she.  "  No,  mother,  I 
don't  tell  where  I  was,  and  as  for  miss- 
ing the  best  of  life,  I'll  risk  it.  I'm 
going  to  bed.  I'm  going  to  help  Alice 
Leeds  get  her  house  ready  for  her  after- 
noon tea  to-morrow,  and  I  promised  to 
be  over  early." 

"  You  might  be  getting  your  own  house 
ready  for  an  afternoon  tea." 

Catherine  laughed  again.  "  As  if  this 
house  wasn't  my  home,  and  as  pretty  and 
enough  sight  prettier  than  Alice  Leeds's, 
and  as  if  I  couldn't  have  an  after- 
noon tea  if  I  wanted  it!  I  think  I  will, 
next  month." 

"  It  isn't  the  same." 

"  I  am  satisfied.  Alice  Leeds's  hus- 
band doesn't  want  her  to  have  it,  and  is 
as  cranky  as  fury  for  fear  his  dinner 
will  be  late  on  account  of  it.  I  am  going 
to  try  to  get  the  people  off  in  season, 
and  help  Alice  hustle  away  the  company 
fixings,  and  get  her  precious  husband's 
dinner  on  the  table  so  he  won't  scold." 

"Are  men  coming?"  asked  Mrs.  Gould. 

Catherine  laughed  again  as  she  lit  her 
candle,  and  the  soft  light  flared  over  her 
beautiful  face.  "  Men  are  asked,"  she 
replied,  "  but  it  is  like  man  proposes  and 
God  disposes.  It  is  Saturdaj^  afternoon, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  men  can't 
come  if  they  want  to ;  but  the  question  is. 
Will  they  want  to?  I  suppose  John 
Greason  would  have  come  if  he  hadn't 
insulted  me  with  suspecting  that  I  could 
not  be  out  for  an  hour  after  dark  with- 
out being  in  some  awful  mischief,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean.  Now  I  don't  suppose 
he  will.  I  should  not  think  he  would. 
Good  night,  mother;  don't  worry  over  it." 

If  Catherine  did  not  sleep  that  night, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  it  in  her  bril- 
liant face  when  she  came  down  to  break- 
fast the  next  morning.  Her  mother 
looked  as  if  she  had  not  closed  her  eyes, 
and  Catherine  shot  a  quick  glance  of 
anxiety  and  annoyance  at  her. 


"  For  goodness'  sake,  mother,  lie  down 
after  breakfast  and  see  if  you  can't  get 
a  nap,"  she  said,  when  the  maid  had  gone 
into  the  kitchen  for  more  muffins.  "  You 
will  not  be  fit  to  go  this  afternoon." 

"  I  thought  maybe  I  wouldn't,"  Cath- 
erine's mother  replied,  rather  piteously. 

"  Nonsense!"  returned  Catherine.  "  Of 
course  you  are  going.  There  you  have 
that  beautiful  dress  all  ready — " 

"  I  don't  know—" 

"  I  know." 

"  I  thought  perhaps  /  wouldn't  go 
either,"  reriiarked  Aunt  Sarah,  who  was 
nibbling  at  some  cereal,  with  an  in- 
jured air. 

"  Of  course  you  are  going  too.  Have- 
n't you  got  that  handsome  new  bonnet 
on  purpose  ?  Goodness !  you  two  don't 
want  Greason's  folks  to  think  we  are 
breaking  our  hearts  because  he  went  home 
last  night  and  flung  a  box  of  candy  at 
me!  Mrs.  Greason  and  Lottie  and  Mrs. 
Ames  are  sure  to  be  there,  with  their 
eyes  and  ears  open,  too.  Trust  them. 
There  is  one  thing — if  I  don't  have  to 
marry  John,  I  shall  be  rid  of  his  family, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  always  did 
wonder  how  I  would  get  on  with  my 
in-laws." 

"  John  is  the  best  of  them,"  acceded 
Sarah  Gould,  tearfully,  taking  another 
bit  of  well-sweetened  cereal.  "  I  always 
said  it  wouldn't  be  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  get  on  with  his  folks." 

"  And  I  should  have  simply  been 
obliged  to  combine  with  the  whole  lot 
Thanksgivings  and  Christmases  and  wed- 
ding    anniversaries,"     said  Catherine. 

There's  no  loss  without  a  considerable 
gain.  Small  gain  does  not  seem  the 
thing  in  this  case.  I  think  myself  I  have 
cleared  a  good  six  per  cent."  Catherine 
had  considerable  experience  in  business 
matters.  She  managed  the  property 
wliieh  kept  them  in  comfort,  young  as 
she  was.  The  two  elder  women  were 
entirely  helpless  in  that  respect.  After 
Catherine's  father's  death,  his  elder 
brother  had  taken  charge,  but  since  his 
death,  two  years  before,  Catherine  had 
proved  herself  amply  able  to  conduct 
matters.  She  was  in  reality  rather  a 
masterly  girl.  When  she  was  out  in  the 
clear  morning  air,  which  bit  like  steel, 
for  the  roads  were  frost-bound  and  every-- 
thing  glittering  with  ice  crystals,  she  held 
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her  head  high  and  swung  along  with  an 
instinct  joy  of  existence,  although  she 
was  encountering  the  first  real  trouble 
of  her  life.  She  could  not  remember 
when  her  father  died.  She  had  not  par- 
ticularly cared  for  her  uncle,  who  had 
not  particularly  cared  for  her,  and  his 
death  had  not  affected  her.  But  she  had 
been  in  love,  and  was  now,  with  John 
Greason,  and  what  had  happened  last 
night  was  no  light  matter  to  her;  but 
her  pride  and  her  innate  joy  in  ex- 
istence itself  sustained  her  like  a  sort 
of  spiritual  backbone.  She  thought  of 
a  new  red  silk  gown  which  she  was  to 
wear  that  afternoon.  She  could  see  her- 
self in  it,  and  the  men,  if  men  there 
were,  crowding  around  her,  and  women 
too,  for  that  matter.  Women  liked  Cath- 
erine. She  had  an  easy  good  nature, 
which  kept  them  from  jealousy  of  her 
beauty.  She  thought  that  John  Grea- 
son's  mother  and  his  sister  Lottie  and 
his  maiTied  sister,  Mrs.  Edgar  Ames, 
would  be  there,  and  how  they  would  ad- 
mire her.  She  was  quite  sure  that  John 
would  have  kept  his  own  counsel,  that 
he  would  not  even  have  told  his  family 
of  his  broken  engagement :  that  he  would 
leave  them  to  find  it  out  for  themselves. 
She  was  sure  that  her  mother  and  aunt 
would  have  said  nothing.  She  knew  that 
they  could  not  do  so  without  a  covert 
reflection  upon  herself,  since,  after  all, 
she  had  not  told  where  she  had  been,  and 
although  they  did  not  doubt  her,  others 
might  do  so.  Even  popularity  does  not 
shield  from  the  delight  of  a  scandal,  and 
Exbridge  was  a  dull  little  village.  She 
knew,  although  people  liked  her,  they 
could  no  more  resist  talking  about  her, 
if  they  had  the  chance,  than  they  could 
resist  gazing  at  a  sky-rocket  on  a  July 
night.  Pyrotechnics  of  any  kind  were 
simply  irresistible  to  human  beings  de- 
prived of  the  natural  food  of  excitement. 
She  knew  that  although  her  aunt  was  not 
shrewd,  her  mother  was,  and  she  knew 
that  her  mother  would  not  tell,  and 
would  see  to  it  that  her  aunt  did  not. 

Catherine  had  a  pleasant  time  decora- 
ting her  friend's  house  for  the  tea.  She 
enjoyed  that  sort  of  thing,  and  had 
really  a  genius  for  it.  She  made  the 
rooms  charming,  and  headed  efficaciously 
her  corps  of  workers.  That  afternoon  she 
achieved  a  social  success  in  her  red  silk. 


Men  came,  and  she  was  surrounded  by 
them.  She  glowed  with  merriment  and 
healthful  enjoyment.  John  Greason's 
relatives  were  there,  and  extremely 
friendly.  She  knew  that  John  had  told 
nothing.  In  the  midst  of  her  pride  and 
indignation  she  felt  a  thrill  of  appro- 
bation for  his  reticence.  It  was  exactly 
what  she  herself  would  have  done — what 
she  did  do. 

Of  course  his  relatives  first,  then  the 
whole  village,  finally  discovered  that  he 
no  longer  went  to  see  her,  that  the  en- 
gagement was  presumably  broken;  but 
beyond  that  they  knew  nothing.  Cath- 
erine came  to  get  a  certain  amusement 
from  the  various  reports  which  reached  her 
from  time  to  time,  but  apparently  John 
Greason  did  not.  He  grew  thin  and  old- 
looking.  At  last  it  was  reported  that  Cath- 
erine Gould  had  treated  him  badly,  that 
she  had  jilted  him  for  a  rich  man  in  the 
city.  When  Catherine  heard  that,  at  a 
church  supper,  she  turned  upon  her  in- 
former— a  friend  of  hers. 

"  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that, 
and  you  can  tell  everybody  so,"  she  said, 
her  cheeks  blazing. 

"  Then  jou  didn't  jilt  him?" 

"  No,  I  did  not." 

The  other  girl  stared  at  her  with  won- 
dering eyes.  The  conclusion  was  almost 
evident  that  John  had  jilted  Catherine, 
but  in  the  face  of  Catherine's  radiant 
joy  in  life  and  beauty  it  seemed  ridicu- 
lous. However,  gradually  that  report 
gained  ground.  John's  mother  came  first 
to  him  with  it.  They  were  eating  supper, 
on  a  Friday  night,  about  a  year  from  the 
day  when  he  and  Catherine  had  sep- 
arated. John,  his  mother,  his  unmarried 
sister,  and  his  married  sister,  who  was 
one  of  the  household,  her  husband  being 
away  on  business  most  of  the  time,  were 
at  the  table. 

"  I  heard  something  this  afternoon  at 
the  '  Improvement  Club,'  "  John's  mother 
remarked,  as  she  poured  the  tea.  She 
was  a  large,  florid  woman,  and  she  looked 
imposing  in  her  gray  brocade  waist 
trimmed  with  beaded  passementerie  over 
her  high-corseted  bust.  She  was  the 
president  of  the  "  Exbridge  Ladies'  Im- 
provement Club." 

John's  sister  Lottie,  who  was  slender 
and  plain,  cast  a  sly,  scared  glance  at  hij|p 
with  her  light,  prominent  blue  eyes.  The 
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married  sister,  who  was  like  her  mother, 
echoed  her. 

"  Yes,  we  heard  a  piece  of  news,"  said 
she.    "  Pass  the  biscuits,  Lottie,  please." 

John  ate  his  scalloped  oysters  and  made 
no  rejoinder.  The  women  looked  at  one 
another  doubtfully,  but  Mrs.  Greason  was 
afraid  of  nothing. 

"  We  heard  why  you  stopped  going  to 
see  Catherine  Gould,"  said  she. 

John  took  another  mouthful  of  scal- 
loped oysters.  The  mess  was  smoking 
hot  and  burned  his  tongue  and  throat, 
but  he  swallowed  it  grimly  and  said 
nothing. 

Then  Mrs.  Ames  spoke.  Yes,  we 
heard  jou  jilted  her  because  she  was  too 
fond  of  having  other  men  hanging  about 
her,"  said  she,  with  a  slight  repulsive 
smack  of  her  full  lips,  as  though  over  a 
sweet  morsel. 

Then  John  looked  slowly  from  one  to 
another,  and  his  face  was  ashy  pale.  "  It 
is  a  lie,"  said  he,  hoarsely. 

^'Then  you  didn't  jilt  her  for  that?" 
asked  his  sister,  undaunted. 

"I  didn't  jilt  her  at  all.  It  is  a 
damned  lie!"  said  John,  with  almost 
a  shout. 

"  Well,  a  man  cannot  expect  to  go  with 
a  girl  as  long  as  you  went  with  Catherine 
Gould,  and  have  her  get  all  ready  to  be 
married  except  her  wedding  -  dress  —  I 
know  she  had  her  underclothes  ready,  for 
she  told  Lottie  so  over  a  year  ago — " 

"  She  showed  them  to  me,"  interposed 
Lottie,  with  a  squeaky  little  voice. 

"  Yes,  she  showed  them  to  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Greason,  triumphantly.  "  What  I 
was  going  to  say  was,  you  can't  expect — " 

But  John  had  pushed  his  chair  back 
violently  and  left  the  table.  They  heard 
his  heavy  rush  up-stairs  and  the  slam 
of  his  room  door. 

"  He's  just  like  his  father,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Greason,  with  an  odd  tone,  com- 
poimded  of  respect  for  the  dead  and  a 
remembrance  of  his  faults,  which  was 
simply  due  to  her  own  dignity. 

Mrs.  Ames  echoed  her  in  a  similar 
voice.  "  Yes,  father  was  close-mouthed 
just  like  John,"  said  she. 

"  I'm  sorry  about  it,"  Mrs.  Greason  re- 
marked, although  as  she  spoke  she  took 
another  spoonful  of  scalloped  oysters. 
"  Catherine  Gould  is  a  handsome  girl, 
and  she  has  money,  and  she  will  have 


more.  All  that  consoles  me  is,  I  always 
have  wondered  how  we  should  get  along 
with  her.  Unless  I  miss  my  guess,  she 
has  got  an  awful  temper." 

"  Yes,  I  know  she  has,"  assented  Mrs. 
Ames.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  was 
the  trouble  —  if  they  quarrelled  over 
something." 

"  It  never  seemed  to  me  that  Catherine's 
aunt  Sarah  was  very  close-mouthed,"  ob- 
served Lottie. 

"  Well,  Catherine  and  her  mother  are, 
and  they'll  see  to  it  that  she  is.  Poor 
Sarah  Gould  never  dares  speak  unless 
those  two  women  say  she  may,"  returned 
Mrs.  Greason.  "  Well,  your  father  was 
a  good,  upright  man,  although,  of  course, 
he  had  his  little  faults  like  all  of  us,  and 
I  can  see  them  right  over  in  your  brother ; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  be  a  stone 
jar  than  a  sieve." 

"  Not  with  your  own  folks,"  said 
Lottie. 

"  You  can't  expect  a  stone  jar  to 
turn  into  a  sieve  even  for  own  folks," 
retorted  her  mother.  "  You  might  have 
a  much  worse  brother  than  John."  Mrs. 
Greason  spoke  with  some  asperity.  After 
all,  John  was  her  favorite.  They  were 
much  alike.  He  had  inherited  his  close 
mouth,  and  his  disposition  generally, 
from  her  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
from  his  father,  but  Mrs.  Greason  was 
not  given  to  self -analysis,  only  to  self- 
assertion,  and  she  did  not  see  herself 
repeated  in  her  son. 

Another  year  went  on.  People  talked 
less  and  speculated  less  about  the 
breaking  off  of  the  engagement  between 
John  Greason  and  Catherine  Gould. 
Nobody  had  made  any  discoveries  con- 
cerning it.  John  and  Catherine  went 
their  ways  as  usual.  Catherine  seemed 
to  grow  handsomer  and  more  brilliant 
every  year.  Everybody  wondered  why  she 
did  not  become  engaged  to  some  one  else. 
As  for  John,  he  was  said  never  to  look 
at  a  girl.  This  fact  probably  hurt  Cath- 
erine a  little  in  spite  of  her  popularity. 
There  were  those  who  made  insinuations 
that  her  temper  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  However,  men  did  not  seem 
to  fear  it.  When  a  lawyer  from  New 
York  came  to  Exbridge  on  business  con- 
cerning the  settling  of  an  old  estate,  and 
remained  two  summer  months  at  the  vil- 
lage inn,  and  paid  much  attention  to 
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Catherine,  people  assumed  that  surely 
she  would  win  him,  or  consent  to  be  won. 
But  the  lawyer  went  away,  and  the  wom- 
an who  kept  the  village  post-office  said, 
after  three  months  had  elapsed,  that  not 
one  letter  from  New  York  had  arrived 
for  Catherine,  and  thus  that  matter  was 
considered  settled.  Women  began  to  say 
that  Catherine  would  live  and  die  un- 
mai-ried  in  spite  of  her  good  looks  and 
prosperous  circumstances,  and  they 
opined  that  she  felt  slighted,  for  all  her 
high  bearing,  and  all  the  more  so  when' 
John  Greason  bought  the  beautiful  hill 
lot  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook  which 
divided  the  village  as  with  a  silver  ribbon, 
and  began  building  a  house  which  to  sim- 
ple village  tastes  was  fairly  palatial.  The 
story  went  abroad  that  John  had  met  a 
girl  in  the  mountains  the  summer  before, 
when  the  New  York  lawyer  had  been 
hanging  about  Catherine,  and  that  he 
was  shortly  to  be  married — in  fact,  im- 
mediately after  the  house  was  finished. 
It  was  a  mild  winter,  and  the  house  had 
been  covered  in  before  snow  fell,  and  work 
was  progressing  rapidly.  People  said 
John  would  be  married  in  April.  None 
of  the  Greasons  said  anything  to  con- 
firm or  deny  this  rumor.  In  fact,  they 
were  as  much  puzzled  among  themselves, 
even  more  so,  than  people  outside.  They 
had  asked  John,  but  he  as  usual  was  non- 
communicative.  They  had  imagined  ev- 
ery marriageable  girl  in  the  village  as 
being  his  prospective  wife,  but  as  he 
never  went  out  evenings  they  were  forced 
into  the  conclusion  that  he  might  have 
met  somebody  at  the  mountains. 

"  I  do  hope  she  won't  be  a  tiffiky 
city  girl  who  has  been  used  to  servants 
all  her  life  and  won't  know  a  blessed  thing 
about  keeping  that  beautiful  new  house 
in  order,"  said  Mrs.  Greason  to  her 
daughters.  They  were  all  secretly  worried, 
although  they  assumed  airs  of  calm  wis- 
dom when  abroad. 

Catherine  Gould  could  see  the  live 
glow  of  the  new  roof  from  her  own  room, 
and  she  wondered — if  unhappily,  she  con- 
cealed it.  She  had  a  new  coat  that  win- 
ter, red  and  fur-lined,  and  she  looked 
more  beautiful  and  radiant  than  ever. 

It  was  the  last  of  March,  one  evening, 
when  the  heretofore  mild  winter  had  sud- 
denly turned  back  fiercely  upon  its  tracks, 
and  the  cold  was  bitter  in  a  white  moonlit 


night,  when  John  came  to  see  her.  The 
"  Exbridge  Improvement  Club  "  had  met 
at  the  Gould  house  that  afternoon,  and 
Catherine  had  the  best  parlor  decorated 
with  carnations,  and  the  lamps  were  still 
lighted.  A  hot-air  furnace  had  been  put 
in  that  winter,  so  all  the  rooms  were 
warm.  Catherine,  her  mother,  and  aunt 
were  sitting  in  the  parlor  talking  over  the 
club  meeting,  when  the  door-bell  rang. 
The  two  elder  women  scuttled  across  the 
hall  to  the  sitting-room,  and  closed  the 
door,  all  except  a  crack,  and  Catherine 
answered  the  ring.  The  one  .maid  was 
out.  There  stood  John  Greason,  as  pale 
as  death,  and  seemingly  enveloped  in  a 
column  of  wintry  air.  Catherine  stared 
at  him  incredulously  for  a  second,  after 
he  had  said  good  evening,  in  a  hoarse 
voice.    She  could  not  believe  her  eyes. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?"  he  asked,  and  the 
girl  regained  command  of  herself. 

"  Certainly,"  she  replied,  in  a  crisp 
voice,  and  stood  aside,  with  the  least  per- 
ceptible straightening  of  her  graceful 
figure  and  toss  backward  of  her  head. 
But  poor  John  Greason  did  not  even  look 
at  her.  He  fairly  stumbled  over  the 
threshold,  and  forgot  to  take  off  his  hat 
before  removing  clumsily  his  greatcoat. 
Catherine,  who  was  somewhat  pale  herself, 
although  perfectly  self-possessed,  stood 
watching  him. 

When  his  coat  and  hat  were  in  their 
old  places  on  the  hat-tree,  he  cast  an  ap- 
pealing, doglike  glance  at  the  girl,  then 
at  the  parlor  door. 

"  Will  you  go  in  the  parlor  ?"  said 
Catherine. 

As  John  followed  her  into  the  room, 
both  he  and  Catherine  heard  quite  dis- 
tinctly Mrs.  Gould  say,  in  a  tone  of  un- 
mixed wonder,  "  It's  John  Greason,"  and 
they  heard  her  sister-in-law  say,  "  Land!" 

John  turned  after  he  had  entered  and 
closed  the  parlor  door  softly. 

"  Why  do  you  close  the  door  ?"  asked 
Catherine,  and  there  was  hostility  in 
her  voice. 

"  I  wanted  to  saj  something  to  you," 
replied  John,  feebly. 

"  There  can  be  nothing  which  you  need 
say  to  me  which  necessitates  the  door  be- 
ing closed,"  replied  Catherine. 

Then  suddenly  something  boyish,  al- 
most childlike,  in  the  man's  piteous 
glance  filled  her  with  compassion.   "  Very 
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well,"  she  said,  and  motioned  John  toward 
a  seat.  She  seated  herself  at  some  little 
distance  from  him.  The  lamplight  shone 
full  on  his  face,  and  she  saw  how  thin 
he  had  grown,  what  deep  lines  had  come 
in  his  forehead,  and  how  pale  and  nerv- 
ous he  looked.  "  Aren't  you  well  ?"  she 
asked,  abruptly. 

"  Very  well,  thank  you."  Both  sat  still 
for  a  few  moments,  then  John  rose  and 
]nade  a  plunge  across  the  room,  stum- 
bling over  a  rug,  and  almost  fell  into 
a  chair  beside  Catherine.  "  Will  you 
promise  not  to  speak  mitil  I  have  said 
something?"  he  asked,  in  a  voice  which 
Catherine  hardly  knew  for  his. 

"Yes.  Why?" 

John  commenced  speaking  rapidly,  as 
if  he  were  repeating  a  lesson  learned  by 
rote.  "  My  new  house  is  done,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  have  been  looking  at  furniture. 
T  can  have  it  all  ready  to  move  into  soon. 
I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me  where  you 
went  that  night.  Don't  speak.  Will  you 
marry  me  and  live  in  my  new  house  with 
me?  Don't  tell  me  where  you  had  been 
that  night.    Don't  speak.    Will  you?" 

Catherine  stared  at  him.  "  Are  you 
out  of  your  senses,  John  Greason  ?" 

"  No,  don't  speak." 

Catherine  sat  mute,  gazing  at  him. 
She  was  as  pale  as  he  now. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  and  marry  me  ?" 
asked  elohn,  and  his  voice  was  almost  a 
groan.    Great  drops  stood  on  his  forehead. 

Catherine  had  a  quick  sense  of  humor. 
How  can  I  tell  you  if  I  don't  speak  ?" 
said  she. 

"  I  mean,  don't  tell  me  where  you  were 
that  night,  but  only  if  you  will  have  me, 
after  all." 

Catherine  continued  to  stare  at  him. 
"  John  Greason,  how  do  you  think  I  can 
marry  you  if  I  don't  tell  ?"  said  she. 

"  You  can.   Don't  tell." 

"  But  I  must.  It  was  all  over  nothing. 
I  got  angry  because  you  were  so  domi- 
neering.   I  had  only — " 

"  Don't  speak,  don't  speak,"  cried  John 
Greason,  in  a  kind  of  agony. 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  What  is  the  matter 
with  you,  John  Greason?" 

"  If  you  speak,  I  can  never  have  any 
opinion  of  myself  afterward.  After  treat- 
ing you  as  r  did,  after  suspecting — 
I  can  never  be  a  man  in  my  own  eyes  if 
you  tell  me,  Catherine.'^ 


"  It  is  the  only  condition  under  which 
I  can  marry  you." 

"  Then,"  said  John,  hopelessly,  "I  can- 
not marry  you,  Catherine.  I  shall  not 
be  fit  to  marry  you  afterward." 

"  Nonsense !" 

"  It  is  true.  Oh,  Catherine,  don't  speak, 
for  my  sake." 

Catherine  gazed  at  him.  She  was  not 
a  subtle  girl,  she  could  not  understand, 
but  she  had  strong  maternal  instincts, 
and  she  saw,  as  if  through  a  magnifying 
lens  of  sympathy  and  pity,  her  lover's 
tragic  face,  with  the  pale  thin  cheeks  and 
the  sweat-beaded  forehead ;  and,  moreover, 
although  she  had  held  her  head  high,  she 
had  always  loved  him.  Suddenly,  with 
a  soft,  birdlike  movement,  she  rose,  pulled 
his  head  against  her  shoulder,  and  wiped 
his  forehead.  "  What  a  goose  you  are !" 
she  whispered. 

"  Then  you  will,  Catherine  ? — you  do 
love  me,  after  all  ?" 

"  Love  is  not  a  thing  one  flings  aside 
like  a  glove,"  said  Catherine.  "I  could 
have  lived  in  spite  of  it,  and  had  a  good 
time,  too,  but  a  girl  like  me,  when  she 
loves,  means  it." 

"  Then  you  will  marry  me  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  or  not, 
unless — " 

"  Oh,  Catherine,  don't  speak.  Don't 
tell  me,  for  God's  sake!" 

"  Then  I  must  have  a  week  to  think  it 
over,"  said  Catherine.  "I  can't  make  up 
my  mind  all  in  a  minute  to  marry  you 
after  all  this  time  and  not  tell  you.  I 
am  not  sure  that  you  will  not  always  sus- 
pect me." 

"  Catherine,  don't  you  see,  don't  you 
know  that  if  you  do  tell,  you  must  al- 
ways suspect  me  of  suspecting,  and  that 
if  you  don't  tell,  you  will  know  I  don't?" 

Catherine  sat  pondering.  "  It  is  such 
awful  nonsense,"  she  said  at  length,  with 
a  half-sigh.  . 

"  It  is  awful  earnest  to  me.  Catherine, 
I  can't  marry  you  if  you  tell." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that  if  I  were 
to  tell,  and  you  knew  that  it  was  all 
nothing  at  all,  that  you  would  not  love 
me  enough  to  marry  me  ?" 

"  I  should  love  you  too  much  to  marry 
you  then.  I  would  not  have  you  marry 
a  man  who  suspected  you." 

Catherine  laughed  again.  "  Well,  it  is 
all  too  much  for  me,"  she  said.  "You 
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split  hairs,  where  I  only  look  at  things. 
Well,  John,  I  think  enough  of  you,  but 
you  must  wait  a  week." 

To-day  is  Friday.  Will  you  let  me 
know  a  week  from  to-night?" 

Yes." 

"  Then  I'll  go  now,"  said  John,  rising. 

Catherine  wished  him  to  remain 
longer,  but  she  would  not  say  so.  She 
went  with  him  to  the  door  and  assisted 
him  to  put  on  his  coat.  He  fumbled  piti- 
fully with  the  sleeves.  The  sitting-room 
door  was  still  ajar.  When  the  two  stood 
in  the  outer  door,  John  bent  toward 
Catherine.   Then  he  drew  back. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  had  better  not  until 
I  know.  It  isn't  fair,  and  I  have  been 
unfair  enough  as  it  is.  Good  night, 
Catherine." 

"  Good  night,  John,"  said  Catherine. 
She  closed  the  door  behind  him  and 
went  into  the  parlor.  She  sat  down,  her 
face  a  mask  of  reflection.  Presently  her 
mother  and  aunt  entered  the  room,  al- 
most timidly. 

"  Well  ?"  said  her  mother,  after  she  had 
hemmed  twice. 

"  It  was  John,"  said  Catherine. 

Her  mother  and  aunt  looked  at  each 
other. 

"  Well  ?"  said  her  mother  again. 

"  Mother,  I  can't  say  a  word  about  it. 
T  can't  tell  you  anything  for  a  week,"  said 
Catherine.  "  I  don't  know  myself  what 
I  am  going  to  do." 

"  Then  he — "  began  her  mother. 

"  Mother,  I  can't  tell  you  or  Aunt 
Sarah  a  word  to-night,"  Catherine  said, 
decisively. 

"  Then  she  went  out  of  the  room,  and 
soon  her  bedroom  lamp  flashed  as  she  went 
up-stairs,  and  she  called  out  good  night. 

"  Well,  she's  close  enough,"  said  Mrs. 
Gould. 

"  Her  father  was  awful  close  too," 
said  Sarah. 

"  He  was  the  best  husband  that  ever 
lived,  if  he  was  close,"  returned  Mrs. 
Gould,  defiantly. 

"  I  ain't  saying  a  word  against  him, 
Martha." 

"  You'd  better  not.  Catherine  is  quite 
right  in  being  close  until  she  knows  her- 
self. You  aren't  close  at  all,  Sarah 
Gould,  and  she  doesn't  want  anything  all 
over  town  until  she  knows." 

"  I  never  said  a  single  word  about  their 


quarrelling,"  returned  Sarah,  with  an  in- 
jured air. 

"  You  didn't  dare  to.  You  dropped 
3^our  yarn  when  you  came  in  here,  and  it 
runs  'way  back  to  the  sitting  -  room, 
twisted  round  all  the  furniture.  You've 
got  one  piece  of  work  getting  it  un- 
snarled.   Wait.    I'll  help  you." 

That  night,  long  after  her  mother  and 
aunt  were  asleep,  Catherine  Gould,  muf- 
fled up  in  her  warm  flannel  dressing-gown, 
sat  beside  her  window  gazing  out  at  the 
wintry  moonlit  night.  She  was  debating 
with  herself  whether  she  could  or  could 
not  live  without^he  usual  lot  of  women 
which  her  lover  had  offered  her  that  night. 
She  was  quite  sure  that  if  she  did  not 
marry  John  Greason,  she  would  never 
inarry  at  all.  He  had  been  so  long  in  her 
dreams  as  her  husband  that  she  could 
not  violate  them.  Catherine  was  an  in- 
herently constant  girl.  If  she  did  not 
marry  John  Greason,  she  would  always 
love  him,  unless,  indeed,  he  should  marry 
another  woman.  In  such  a  case  it  would 
go  hard  with  her,  but  she  would  wrench 
all  love  for  him  from  her  heart.  But 
she  knew  that  John,  if  he  did  not  marry 
her,  would  never  marry  another  woman. 
He  was  as  constant  as  she.  She  had 
never,  although  he  had  deserted  her,  be- 
lieved in  the  rumors  that  he  was  about  to 
marry  some  one  else.  But  she  on  her 
part  was  unwilling  to  marry  him  un- 
less all  shadow  of  secrecy  was  removed 
from  between  them.  She  told  herself  that 
it  was  hard  upon  her.  First  he  had  de- 
manded that  she  tell;  now  he  demanded 
that  she  should  not.  Both  demands  were 
unreasonable.  In  spite  of  her  love  for 
him  and  pity  for  him,  she  had  a  sense 
of  wrath.  She  wondered  if  she  could 
not  live  her  life  without  marriage  at  all; 
if  she  had  not  better  let  it  all  slip  away 
from  her,  and  give  him  an  answer  in  the 
negative  the  very  next  day.  She  said  to 
herself  that  there  was  no  need  whatever 
of  prolonging  the  agony.  She  had  asked 
for  a  week,  but  a  few  hours  were  in  reality 
all  that  were  necessary.  She  gazed  out 
on  the  white  level  of  the  square  front 
yard,  lit  by  snowlight  and  moonlight. 
She  gazed  up  at  the  indeterminate  colored 
sky  through  which  the  moon  sailed  in 
her  golden  halo.  She  gazed  at  the  few 
stars  which  the  brilliance  of  the  moon 
left  visible.    Sparkles  as  of  precious  crys- 
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tals  gleamed  out  here  and  there  from  all 
the  landscape.  Everything  was  white 
and  pure  and  glittering,  full  of  symbol- 
ism of  the  ineffable  holiness  and  passion- 
less of  that  which  is  outside  the  heat  of 
human  life.  She  realized  dimly  that  if 
she  were  to  say  no  to  her  lover,  that  in 
spite  of  her  radiant  beauty,  which  was 
of  a  kind  to  endure,  in  spite  of  her  tri- 
umphant philosophy  of  obtaining  what- 
ever she  could  from  the  minor  joys  of 
existence,  and  not  allowing  her  body  or 
soul  to  become  lean  through  deprivation 
of  the  larger  ones,  she  would  in  reality 
live  her  life  and  die  her  death,  as  it  were, 
in  that  cold  glitter  outside  her  window. 
It  would  be  peaceful  and  beautiful  and 
good,  but  she  would  miss  the  best  and 
sweetest  of  food  for  her  heart.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  nun  about  her.  She 
was  religious,  but  she  was  not  ascetic.  It 
would  have  been  different  if  she  had  never 
loved  any  man  at  all.  Then  she  might 
have  been  satisfied  and  quite  content,  but 
the  aspect  of  that  cold  and  virgin  radi- 
ance outside  seemed  terrible  to  her  with 
that  leaping  flame  in  her  heart. 

The  next  day  she  gave  in.  She  wrote 
to  John  Greason  and  asked  him  to  come 
that  evening.  Her  mother  and  aunt 
could  not  go  to  bed  until  he  had  left, 
although  it  was  late,  they  were  so  curious. 
WHien  the  front  door  had  closed  after  him, 
Catherine  went  into  the  sitting-room  and 
looked  at  the  two  elder  women,  her  eyes 
full  of  dark  fire,  her  cheeks  like  roses, 
her  full  lips  breaking  into  smiles. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going  to  be 
married  the  5th  of  April,  and  live  in  that 
new  house." 

Catherine's  mother  turned  pale ;  her 
aunt  trembled  and  flushed.  Then  they 
both  rose  and  solemnly  kissed  her. 

"  Oh,  there  is  one  thing,"  said  Cath- 
erine, with  assumed  carelessness.  "  You 
must  neither  of  you  ever  say  anything 
about  the  trouble  which  has  been  between 
John  and  me.   It  is  all  over  now." 

"  But  where  were  you  ?"  asked  her 
mother,  in  a  whisper.  Her  aunt  looked 
at  her  with  eyes  which  seemed  able  to 
pierce  secrecy  itself. 

"  That  is  never  to  bo  mentioned,"  re- 
plied Catherine,  with  dignity. 


"  You  don't  mean  you  haven't  told  him 
yet?"  gasped  her  mother. 
"  He  did  not  wish  me  to.'^ 
"  Won't  you  ever  ?" 

"  Not  if  he  feels  as  he  does  now,  that 
he  does  not  want  me  to." 

^'  Land!"  said  Sarah  Gould. 

"  It  does  seem  to  me  as  if  she  might 
tell  her  own  mother,  if  she  wouldn't  tell 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Gould,  after  the  girl  had 
gone  up-stairs. 

"  She  is  close,  just  the  way  her  father 
was,"  said  Sarah. 

"  Her  father  was  the  best  man  that 
ever  lived,  and  she's  got  a  right  to  keep 
her  own  counsel  if  she  wants  to,"  said 
Mrs.  Gould,  sharply.  "  I  am  glad  she 
hasn't  got  to  live  with  his  folks,  and  that 
new  house  is  the  handsomest  one  in  town." 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  said  Sarah,  "  and  I  never 
could  see  how  she  would  get  along  with 
his  folks." 

"  She  could  get  along  with  anybody,  as 
far  as  that  goes,"  retorted  Mrs.  Gould, 
with  inconsistency. 

"  I  wasn't  saying  anything  against  her." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should.  She  and 
her  father  before  her  have  been  the  salt 
of  the  earth." 

Catherine  and  John  were  married  on 
the  5th  of  April,  and  went  to  live  in  the 
new  house.  People  speculated  as  to  what 
the  quarrel  between  them  had  been  about 
and  how  they  happened  to  become  recon- 
ciled. They  prophesied  that  they  would 
not  be  happy.  "  Both  of  them  are  too  set 
and  too  close  to  ever  get  along,"  said  they. 
But  they  became  as  a  model  of  married 
happiness.  They  were  radiant  in  love  for 
and  utterly  content  in  each  other.  And 
efohn  Greason,  living  with  his  wife  as 
the  years  passed  and  her  beauty  dimmed 
and  wontedness  dulled  somewhat  the  first 
color  of  existence  for  both  of  them, 
realized  that  the  little  secret  of  hers 
which  he  had  never  known,  that  one  bit 
of  her  own  individuality  which  was  out- 
side his  ken,  caused  her  to  always  retain 
for  his  lifelong  charm  her  virgin  mys- 
tery; and  her  lined  but  sweet  forehead 
between  her  silvering  folds  of  hair  was 
always  haloed  by  that  thought  behind  it 
which  he  had  never  known  and  never 
would  know. 


Moods  of  a  City  Square 

BY  E.  S.  MARTIN 


TITE  seat  at  the  base  of  Admiral 
Farragut's  statue  is  the  club  win- 
dow of  Madison  Square.  Indeed, 
it  beats  the  club  windows,  for  it  is  a 
better  place  tlian  any  of  them  from  which 
to  look  at  Fifth  Avenue.  Sit  there  on 
a  spring  afternoon,  when  the  early 
greens  are  just  beginning-  to  make  the 
park  trees  shady.  The  stone  seat  has 
a  substantial  high  back,  which  will  keej:) 
the  wind  off,  if  it  happens  to  be  windy. 
Children  infest  that  seat,  and  boys  climb 
over  the  whole  monument,  but  they  go 
and  come,  and  you  can  get  your  turn. 

And  where  is  there  a  livelier  view  of 
Fifth  Avenue  than  you  get  there  in  May  ? 
An  incessant  procession :  carriages  and 
cabs,  stages,  drays,  policemen  on  horse- 
back, avitomobiles  nncountable,  ladies 
driving  dowii  to  the  shops  or  on  social 
errands  in  lower  Fifth  Avenue,  all  kinds 
of  interesting  people,  pairs  and  single 
tares,  in  hansoms.  Riding  in  hansoms 
is  an  occupation  by  itself;  a  thing  that 
takes  practice,  and  that  calls  for  mathe- 
matical ability  and  a  knowledge  of  civic 
ordinances.  The  people  who  dare  it  are 
usually  wortli  observing,  and  you  see  a 
many  of  them  pass  the  Farragut  statue. 
A  bold  man  was  the  admiral,  and  no 
doubt  his  statue's  site  is  congenial  to 
him,  looking  out  as  it  does  on  the  ve- 
hicidar  perils  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
blue  -  coated  traffic  -  manager  who  stays 
the  tide  and  lets  it  flow  again  at  the 
Twenty-sixth  Street  crossing. 

All  the  west  shore  of  the  Madison 
Square  Park  looks  out  in  the  daytime, 
and  especially  in  the  afternoon,  on  a 
ceaseless  and  spirited  panorama.  On 
parade  days  the  reviewing-stands  are 
usually  built  there,  and  have  been  so 
placed,  I  suppose,  since  as  long  ago  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  which  have 
gradually  come  to  be  about  as  far  back 
as  most  of  us  care  to  remember.  It  was 
in  1847,  when  James  Harper  was  Mayor 
of  New  York,  that  at  his  earnest  instiga- 


tion the  work  of  putting  the  ten-acre 
park  in  some  sort  of  order  was  taken 
up;  and  it  was  twelve  years  later  that 
the  daring  projectors  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  finished  the  construction  of  that 
most  famous  of  American  taverns  of 
its  time.  From  that  day,  and  earlier,  to 
this  it  has  been  hard  for  a  great  pro- 
cession in  New  York  so  to  lay  its  course 
as  not  to  pass  between  tiie  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  and  Madison  Square  Park.  Wheth- 
ei'  it  marched  up  Broadway  or  down 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  bands  have  been  play- 
ing when  they  passed  the  monument  to 
General  Worth. 

Even  if  the  May  wind  does  happen  to 
be  chilly,  so  be  it  is  a  fair  day,  the  park 
benches  will  be  occupied,  and  if  the  air 
happens  to  be  soft  and  really  springlike, 
they  will  be  filled.  Turn  away  from 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway  and  ignore 
the  traffic  of  Twenty- third  Street.  The 
rest  of  the  park  is  always  tranquil,  and 
at  its  best  is  charming.  Rural  seclusion 
one  does  not  find  there,  but  two  sides 
c»f  the  square  arc  still  of  calm  and  dig- 
nified deportment,  and  the  trees,  if  the 
season  is  far  euough  along,  are  green, 
and  if  the  season  is  not  too  far  along, 
ihey  are  green  in  as  charming  and  fresh 
and  clean  an  aspect  as  the  trees  in  the 
real  country.  And  the  tulips  in  the  big 
beds  are  splendid  if  you  catch  them 
in  the  right  stage,  and  the  fountain 
is  always  reliable  and  satisfactory  in 
its  performance. 

And  then  there  are  the  people.  They 
are  not  splendid  like  the  tulips,  and 
probably  not  all  of  them  are  as  reliable 
as  the  fountain.  They  are  not  em- 
]oloyed  to  sit  on  the  benches  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  park,  but  go  there 
gratis,  and  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
and  with  little  concern  about  how  they 
become  the  park.  All  day  long  and,  in 
summer,  late  into  the  evenings,  there 
are  children  in  the  park,  and  it  is  they 
who  most  contribute  to  its  adornment. 
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In  May  they  abound  in  great  variety, 
bareheaded,  careless  children  from  be- 
yond Third  Avenue,  and  children  clean- 
er, better  dressed,  and  of  a  more  regu- 
lated behavior,  who  come  with  nurses. 
There  are  babies,  too,  especially  in  the 
morning;  some  of  them  of  a  most 
delectable  quality.  There  are  many  per- 
sons who  give  the  impression  of  being- 
unemployed,  and  some  of  being  so  con- 
tinuously and  by  profession;  there  are 
many  readers,  chiefly  of  newspapers; 
there  are  convalescents  taking  the  air, 
and  people  ordered  by  doctors  to  keep 
out-of-doors;  and  there  are  others  whom 
you  wish  were  convalescent,  but  who  do 
not  look  so.  There  are  old  men  and 
women  who  appear  in  the  morning, 
stay  all  day,  and  vanish  in  the  dusk. 
They  and  the  professionally  unemployed 
come  to  have  a  proprietary  interest  in 
the  park  and  its  visitors,  and  take  an 
easy  pleasure  in  whatever  can  afford  it, 
and  especially  in  the  babies  and  the 
nurse-maids  and  the  small  children, 
mothered  by  sisters  or  brothers  a  little 
older.  Conversation  may  always  be  had 
in  the  park  by  those  who  seek  it.  All 
the  languages  are  spoken  there,  and  re- 
markable experiences  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  are  to  be  gathered  by  whoever 
has  ears  to  hear  and  time  to  listen. 
And  in  the  evening  there  are  often 
lovers  who  might  perhaps  prefer  more 
seclusion  if  they  could  get  it,  but  are 
not  so  set  in  their  preferences  as  to  feel 
constrained  to  let  the  evidences  of  af- 
fection wait  on  solitude.  They  come 
with  other  thousands  to  the  band  con- 
certs which  crowd  the  park  on  summer 
evenings.  Their  hearts  being  attuned 
to  harmonies,  they  love  the  music,  and 
in  the  solitude  of  a  crowd  they  find 
themselves  sufficiently  secluded. 

And  so  in  the  centre  of  the  hurry  of 
NcAv  York  and  bordering  on  its  strong- 
est current  lies  Madison  Square,  a  little 
oasis  of  repose  and  philosophy.  Ever 
since  it  was  a  park  at  all  it  has  been 
precisely  where  it  is  now,  but  it  by  no 
means  began  as  the  centre  (approximate- 
ly) of  the  city.  \\Tiat  it  has  been  is  a 
necessary  part  of  what  it  is,  since  it 
would  not  be  what  it  is  if  it  had  not 
been  what  it  used  to  be.  A  good  deal 
of  its  material  aspect  and  most  of  its 
atmosphere  belong  to  a  time,  not  yet 


passed  out  of  memory,  when  it  was  able 
to  make  a  very  respectable  claim  to  be- 
ing the  chief  centre  of  fashionable  life 
on  the  American  continent. 

It  was  much  more  a  social  centre  than 
any  like  space  in  New  York  has  ever 
been  since  or  is  likely  ever  to  be  again. 
To  the  south  of  it  on  Eifth  Avenue  and 
Washington  Square  were  the  best  clubs 
and  many  of  the  best  residences  in  town; 
easterly  were  Lafayette  and  Stuyvesant 
squares  and  Gramercy  Park  and  a  great 
contiguous  resident  region.  Westward 
nearly  to  the  North  River  ran'  rows  of 
comely  dwellings  on  Twenty-third  Street, 
and  eastward  on  the  same  street  were 
more.  And  more  dwellings  of  the  high- 
est respectability,  and  more  clubs,  on 
the  east  and  north  side  of  the  square 
itself,  and  on  the  west  side  presently 
rose  the  most  fashionable  hotels  in  town, 
and  on  a  northern  corner  there  soon 
found  shelter  the  most  famous  restau- 
rant between  Cape  Horn  and  the  north 
pole.  To  the  northward  spread  another 
settlement  of  hrownstone  houses  climb- 
ing Murraj^  Hill,  rapidly  filling  up  the 
Thirties  and  the  Eorties,  and  stringing 
out  past  the  Reservoir  in  an  ambitious 
race  towards  Central  Park. 

The  lime-light  had  not  been  invented 
then,  but  in  the  sixties  and  seventies 
it  was  in  Madison  Square  that  New 
York's  tallest  candle  glowed  and  the  gas- 
lights glittered  brightest.  There,  forty 
years  ago,  was  the  point  from  which, 
north  and  south,  distance  was  com- 
puted to  determine  the  desirability  of 
rival  places  of  residence.  To  live  too 
far  from  Madison  Square  was  not  con- 
venient, but  whether  one  lived  above 
or  below  it  did  not  matter,  except  that 
houses  to  the  north  were  more  in  the 
line  of  increasing  values  than  those  to 
the  south.  Hard  by  Madison  Square 
ihe  Patriarchs  danced;  thither  came 
whoever  was  bent  on  dining  most  de- 
lectably  and  the  folks  who  craved  nour- 
ishment or  refreshment  in  the  liveliest 
company  after  the  theatre.  Rooms  look- 
ing out  on  Madison  Square  were  the  ones 
most  desired  by  visitors  to  the  metrop- 
olis, and  the  benches  in  the  square 
on  spring  days  were  esteemed  by  phi- 
losophers to  be  the  best  points  from 
Avhich  to  contemplate  the  passing  life 
of  a  brilliant  city. 
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For  at  least  a  third  of  a  century  this 
favored  square  held  its  primacy  as  the 
pleasure  centre  of  New  York.  Then 
year  by  year,  as  the  settlement  to  the 
northward  spread  and  g'rew  and  the  at- 
tractions of  propinquity  to  Central  Park 
appealed  more  and  more  to  people  who 
could  choose  where  they  would  live,  the 
social  centre  made  irregular  but  con- 
tinuous progress  to  the  northward. 

Where,  if  anywhere,  it  is  perching  now 
nobody  but  the  tax-gatherer  can  guess, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  guess 
right.  When  people  of  the  first  fashion 
live  in  new  palaces  in  the  nineties,  and 
highly  solvent  people  of  respected  social 
qualities  live  four  miles  away  from  there 
in  Washington  Square  and  in  Stuyvesant 
Square  and  Graraercy  Park  and  there- 
abouts, and  when  shoals  of  folks  live 
in  luxury  and  pride  between  Central 
Park  and  the  Hudson  River  and  as  far 
north  as  the  new  Columbia  College,  the 
social  centre  of  Manhattan  is  very  much 
to  seek.  It  may  be  that  it  is  occupied 
by  General  Sherman  as  he  rides  the  gild- 
ed horse  in  the  Plaza  by  the  entrance 
to  Central  Park,  but  the  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  it  got  broken  in  moving, 
and  that  the  pieces  of  it  have  been  scat- 
tered, and  that  overgrown  New  York  no 
longer  has,  nor  can  have,  a  single  social 
centre,  nor  has  had  since  it  had  one  in 
Madison  Square. 

So  there  is  about  Madison  Square  the 
charm  and  distinction  of  a  glory  that 
has  indeed  passed,  but  passed  to  no  suc- 
cessor. It  is  a  place  of  memories,  but 
not  of  memories  only.  It  still  lives,  and 
its  current  life  is  vigorous,  and  it  has  a 
future  that  promises  to  be  in  a  different 
way  as  brilliant  as  its  past.  There  are 
backwaters  in  New  York.  Washington 
Square  and  the  residence  region  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  it  is  at  present 
a  sort  of  backwater.  But  the  square 
in  which  Fifth  Avenue  crosses  Broadway 
is  not  in  danger  of  becoming  a  back- 
water. The  currents  that  traverse  it  are 
far  too  strong  for  that.  It  lies  across  the 
X)ath  of  all  the  progress  that  is  making  a 
world  metropolis  of  New  York.  The  rule 
of  civic  development  on  Manhattan  Island 
is  that  Commerce  crowds  out  Fashion 
and  drives  it  up-town.  That  is  hap- 
pening now  in  Madison  Square.  Fashion 
has  pretty  much  flitted ;  Commerce  is  not 


yet  fully  installed,  nor  has  yet  quite  made 
up  its  mind  to  which  of  its  uses  the  square 
shall  finally  and  permanently  be  consigned. 
"  This  is  a  proper  place  for  offices,"  in- 
sists the  FlatiroTi  Building,  the  nose  of 
New  York,  rearing  its  slim  perpendicular 
wedge  of  steel  and  granite  towards  the 
clouds.  "  To  be  sure echoes  the  huge 
white  mass  of  another,  more  spreading 
pile.  "  Flere  is  sunshine,  space,  and 
light;  a  place  accessible  and  central.  A 
huge  hive  for  brain-workers  may  safely 
be  raised  here.  I  say  so  now;  and  when 
my  tall  tower — tallest  of  all  towers — is 
done  I  shall  say  so  in  a  higher  and  more 
compelling  voice."  "  It  will  always  be  a 
good  place  for  a  hotel,"  says  a  famous 
hostelry — "  watch  me  double  up !"  "I 
hardly  know  myself,"  says  the  pretty  new 
church,  on  the  corner,  "  but  here  I  am,  and 
here  I  shall  abide."  And  the  marble  law- 
givers that  adorn  the  new  law-courts  say, 
"  Justice  is  done  here,  and  there  is  no 
trolley-line  within  a  block  of  us."  And 
the  Garden  at  the  corner  says.  "  Behold 
in  me  a  feature  of  Manhattan;  a  luxury, 
but  beautiful  and  indispensable,  and 
therefore  permanent."  An  old-fashioned 
1)uilding  across  the  street  says,  "  I  have 
been  a  club  since  I  can't  remember  when, 
and  always  a  good  one,  and  1  am  a  good 
one  now,  and  I  guess  I  shall  keep  right 
on."  And  a  big  red  brick  building  on 
the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue,  of  a  com- 
plexion that  looks  bright  and  handsome 
through  the  trees,  raises  a  voice  out  of 
the  clatter  of  workmen :  They  pulled 
down  an  old  hotel  to  make  a  place  for 
me.  It  had  to  go:  it  was  not  fire-proof. 
But  I  am  fire-proof  and  no  back  number, 
and  I  am  just  about  readj''  for  business." 
And  finally  out  of  the  building  which 
long  sheltered  the  world-famous  restau- 
rant one  hears,  Complet,  monsieur:  il 
n  y  a  plus  de  places,"  and  reflects  that 
change  does  not  necessarily  spell  decay, 
and  that  Bohemia  may  .prosper  abun- 
dantly in  strongholds  that  Belgravia 
has  abandoned. 

Not  that  Bohemia  has  much  of  a  hold 
on  Madison  Square.  When  it  came  there, 
as  represented  by  the  French  restaurant 
that  succeeded  the  world-famous  one,  it 
came  in  its  best  clothes  and  put  on 
modish  manners.  Bohemia  that  settles 
in  Madison  Square  is  no  longer  Bohemia, 
but  something  that  combines  some  of  Bo- 
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hernia's  traditional  qualities  with  a  con- 
siderably smartened  exterior  and  a  con- 
siderably aggravated  cost.  Towers  six 
hundred  feet  high  are  not  a-building  in 
Bohemia.  Bohemia  is  incurably  devoted 
to  the  joy  of  the  present  moment,  touch- 
ed, it  may  be,  with  the  flavor  of  the  past. 
But  Madison  Square,  though  alive  to  the 
present,  is  thinking  of  the  future  and 
reaching  out  for  it. 

Another  thing  besides  Eashion  has 
passed  through  and  beyond  it,  and  that 
is  the  blaze  and  bustle  of  the  evening 
in  New  York.  When  Eifth  Avenue  was 
still  decorous  and  dim  of  an  evening, 
Madison  Square  was  brilliant,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  current  standard  of  noc- 
turnal brilliancy,  but  quite  as  much  so 
on  its  Broadway  side  as  any  other  stretch 
of  street  in  town.  There  were  theatres 
above,  below,  and  all  about  it,  and  it 
had  evening  crowds  and  after-the-tlieatre 
supper-parties,  and  there  were  goings- 
on  in  and  about  Madison  Square  until 
long  after  sleepy  people  had  gone  to  bed. 
That  was  when  Long  Acre  Square  was 
best  known  for  its  carriage-factory.  But 
now  it  is  known  as  the  upper  end  of  the 
Great  White  Way,  the  blazingest  mile  of 
street  in  all  the  world,  and  the  district 
whither  pleasure-seeking  New  York  goes 
most  of  all  for  its  evening  diversions. 
Ride  down  that  dazzling  mile  from  the 
north  after  its  lights  are  turned  on.  A 
few  blocks  north  of  Madison  Square  you 
pass  out  of  the  blaze  of  the  theatre  dis- 
trict and  its  tributary  hotels  and  houses 
of  entertainment  and  get  back  to  the 
ordinary  illumination  of  the  streets,  and 
the  square  itself,  though  amply  lighted, 
seems  like  sudden  twilight  after  noon- 
day. Ear  up  into  darkness  or  star- 
light rises  the  Elatiron.  There  are  peo- 
ple enough  in  the  streets :  street-cars  pass 
up  and  down  and  to  and  fro  incessantly; 
but  looking  up  Broadway  at  a  blaze  of 
light  so  great  that  the  sky  is  bright  with 
it,  and  perhaps  at  the  amazing  bustle 
of  the  crowds  when  the  theatres  let  out, 
you  say,  "  Plow  quiet  it  has  come  to  be 
down  here  of  an  evening!" 

Physically  and  socially  Manhattan 
Island  is  a  ladder  up  which  an  in- 
numerable company,  constantly  recruited, 
is  forever  climbing.  The  rivers  are  its 
physical  frame  and  the  cross-streets  its 
physical  rungs.    The  richer  people  live 


and  climb  in  the  middle,  the  poorer  ones 
out  towards  the  sides,  but  they  all  climb, 
and  there  is  as  yet  no  permanent  rest 
for  anybody's  foot.  Never  was  a  city 
so  constant  and  so  rapid  in  its  changes, 
so  ruthless  in  its  tearing  down  and  so 
confidently  lavish  in  its  building  up 
again.  A  grown-up  citizen  who  lives  in 
the  house  he  was  born  in  is  a  curiosity. 
One  that  lives  in  the  house  in  which  his 
father  was  born  is  a  rare  marvel.  So  it 
has  been  for  a  hundred  years,  and  there 
are  those  who  insist  that  what  has 
been  will  continue  to  be,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  effort  to 
live  in  separate  houses  on  Manhattan 
Island  will  be  abandoned  and  the  whole 
borough  will  be  given  up  to  business, 
and  such  folk  as  continue  to  sleep  in 
it  will  sleep  in  hotels,  apartment-houses, 
flats,  or  tenements. 

Maybe  so.  Manhattan  as  it  is  is  a 
market  and  a  factory,  and  a  city  of 
perches  rather  than  of  homes.  Neverthe- 
less, much  of  the  house-building  of  the 
last  decade  looks  very  durable.  There 
are  some  blocks  that  commerce  covets  in 
which  wealth  has  entrenched  itself  with 
defences  that  look  too  formidable  to  be 
overcome.  The  long  stretch  of  Eifth 
Avenue  above  Sixtieth  Street  may  be 
turned  sometime  into  a  street  of  shops, 
but  it  is  a  bold  prophet  that  dare  assert 
that  it  will  be.  There  are  still  very  con- 
siderable residential  districts  that  trade 
does  not  threaten  much,  and  there  are, 
and  always  will  be,  many,  many  people 
in  and  out  pf  New  York  who  can  have 
such  things  as  money  can  buy,  and  who 
may  be  expected  to  covet  for  themselves 
the  luxury — such  as  it  is — of  sleeping  in 
a  house  of  their  own  on  Manhattan  Is- 
land when  they  happen  to  be  so  disposed. 

I  guess  there  will  always  be  a  good 
many  families  living  in  Manhattan  in 
separate  houses  of  their  own,  but  it  is 
true  that  comparatively  few  new  separate 
dwellings  are  built  nowadays,  and  that 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  when  a 
dwelling  in  a  good  street  is  torn  domi, 
a  store,  a  hotel,  an  office-building,  or 
an  apartment-house  of  some  sort  goes  up 
on  the  site  of  it.  Nobody  calls  New  York 
a  city  of  homes.  It  is  many  things,  but 
that  one  is  not  reckoned  among  them.  If 
one  starts  out  to  make  a  home,  he  likes  to 
delude  himself  with  the  idea  that  it  will 
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be  permanent,  and  that  maybe  some  of 
his  grandchildren  may  live  in  it.  What 
house-builder,  however  many  times  a  mil- 
lionaire, builds  such  imaginings  into  his 
New  York  house?  There  are  a  handful 
of  people  whose  fortunes  warrant  them 
'  in  being  confident  that  they  can  live  as 
long  as  they  choose  in  any  house  they 
may  see  fit  to  buy  or  to  build.  They  may 
even  be  confident  that  their  children 
after  them  may  live,  if  they  choose,  in 
that  house.  But  nobody  can  be  sure  that 
any  given  neighborhood  in  which  he 
builds  his  house  in  New  York  will  not 
in  the  course  of  a  generation  so  change 
its  character  that  his  children  will  prefer 
— will  be  constrained  to  prefer — to  live 
somewhere  else.  No  city  in  the  world 
has  a  surer  hold  on  the  future;  no  city 
can  count  with  more  confidence  on  the 
continuance  of  its  growth  and  the  per- 
manence of  its  position  as  a  world 
metropolis,  but  no  city  of  like  age  is 
quite  so  unstable  and  impermanent  in  its 
looks  and  features;  none  changes  so  often 
and  so  rapidly  its  costume  of  brick  and 
mortar,  stone  and  steel,  and  sends  its  old 
clothes  to  the  jimk-shop  or  the  rubbish- 
pile.  To  come  back  to  New  York  after 
even  a  mere  twenty  years  is  to  come  back 
to  a  half-unfamiliar  city,  in  which  most 
of  the  people  you  knew  have  moved  from 
where  you  left  them,  the  hotel  where 
you  were  used  to  stop  is  gone,  and  the 
streets  and  squares  that  most  contributed 
to  make  the  picture  of  New  York  that 
you  had  carried  in  your  mind  are  almost 
as  new  to  you  in  looks  and  character  as 
though  they  belonged  to  another  town. 
To  be  sure,  the  city  that  you  find  is  vast- 
ly finer  than  the  one  you  left ;  taller,  more 
brilliant,  handsomer,  more  varied  in  its 
architecture,  and  more  substantial,  be- 
sides a  great  deal  more  extended  by  new 
construction  at  its  northern  end  than 
you  will  ever  know  unless  you  rush  up 
there  in  an  automobile  and  make  a  pil- 


grimage of  inspection.  The  changes,  you 
will  admit,  are  changes  for  the  better, 
but  if  5^ou  have  some  strain  of  old-fogy 
sentiment  in  you,  you  will  grumble  at 
them,  fine  as  they  are,  because  they  dis- 
appoint your  memories. 

To  come  back  to  a  place  we  knew  and 
find  it  pretty  much  as  we  left  it  is  pleas- 
anter  and  more  consoling  than  to  find  it 
ever  so  splendidly  replaced.  New  York 
can  give  little  pleasure  of  that  sort  to 
its  present  generation  of  visitors,  but  the 
prospect  for  the  future  generations  is  not 
so  bad-  The  most  conspicuous  features 
and  quarters  of  the  city  are  being  built 
over  now  to  last  a  considerable  time.  Her 
great  railroad  stations  when  they  are 
completed,  the  new  Eifth  Avenue  when  it 
is  done,  the  public  library,  some  of  the 
new  clubs  and  the  new  hotels,  may  surely 
be  counted  to  stand  as  they  are,  and  be 
used  as  they  are  now^  used,  until  several 
generations  have  learned  to  think  of  them 
as  landmarks. 

And  so  with  Madison  Square.  What 
it  was  is  pretty  much  gone,  and  sad  is  the 
loss  of  it  to  any  one  who  remembers  it. 
The  good  old  brownstone  houses  that  are 
still  left  on  two  sides  of  it  will  doubtless 
give  place  before  very  long  to  structures 
more  ambitious,  and  something  in  due 
course  of  nature  will  happen  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  and  its  Amen  Corner,  and 
all  its  associations  with  departed  states- 
men and  illustrious  visitors  will  pass 
into  Limbo.  But  what  is  new  has  come 
to  stay  a  long  while,  and  what  is  coming 
will  come  to  stay  too.  And  though  a 
Miss  Flora  McFlimsey  tripping  down 
her  brownstone  steps  may  never  in  that 
region  wake  the  fancy  of  another  poet, 
the  trees  in  the  little  park  will  still  be 
coaxed  to  live,  and  the  fountain  will 
spout  and  the  tulips  bloom,  and  children 
will  play  about  them,  and  the  square 
may  make  up  in  stability  of  association 
for  what  it  may  have  lost  in  charm. 


A  Memory  that  Worked  Overtime 

BY   WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 


MIXVEE'S  brother  took  down  from 
the  top  of  the  low  bookshelf  a 
'  small  painting  on  panel,  which 
he  first  studied  in  the  obverse  and  then 
turned  and  contemplated  on  the  back 
with  the  same  dreamy  smile.  "  I  don't 
see  how  that  got  IfiereT  he  said,  absently. 

"  Well,"  Minver  returned,  "  you  don't 
expect  me  to  tell  you  except  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  any  one  woiild  naturally  know 
more  about  anything  of  yours  than  you 
would."  He  took  it  from  his  brother 
and  looked  at  the  front  of  it.  "  It  isn't 
bad.  It's  pretty  good!"  He  turned  it 
round.  Why,  it's  one  of  old  Blakey's ! 
How  did  you  come  by  it?" 

"  Stole  it,  probably,"  Minver's  brother 
said,  still  thoughtfully.  Then  with  an 
effect  of  recollecting,  "  No,  come  to  think 
of  it,"  he  added,  "  Blakey  gave  it  to  me." 
The  Minvers  played  these  little  comedies 
together,  quite  as  much  to  satisfy  their 
tenderness  for  each  other  as  to  give  their 
friends  pleasure.  "  Think  you're  the 
only  painter  that  gets  me  to  take  his 
truck  as  a  gift  ?  He  gave  it  me,  let's 
see,  about  ten  years  ago,  when  he  was 
trying  to  make  a  die  of  it,  and  failed. 
But  it's  been  in  my  wife's  room  nearly 
ever  since,  and  what  I  can't  understand 
is  what  she's  doing  with  it  down  here." 

"  Probably  to  make  trouble  for  you, 
somehow,"  Minver  suggested. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it's  thai,  quite," 
his  brother  returned  with  a  false  air  of 
scrupulosity,  which  was  part  of  their 
game  with  each  other.  He  looked  some 
more  at  the  picture,  and  then  he  glanced 
from  it  at  me.  "  There's  a  very  curious 
story  connected  Avith  that  sketch." 

"  Oh,  well,  tell  it,"  Minver  said,  "  tell 
it !  I  suppose  I  can  stand  it  again. 
Acton's  ne^-er  heard  it,  I  believe.  But 
you  needn't  make  a  show  of  sparing  him. 
I  couldnt  stand  that." 

"  I  certainly  haven't  heard  the  story,'^ 
I  said,  "  and  if  I  had  I  would  be  too 
polite  to  own  it." 
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Minver's  brother  looked  towards  the 
open  door  over  his  shoulder,  and  Minver 
interpreted  for  him :  "  She's  not  coming. 
I'll  give  you  due  warning." 

"  It  was  before  we  were  married,  but 
not  much  before,  and  the  picture  was  a 
sort  of  wedding  present  for  my  wife, 
though  Blakey  made  a  show  of  giving 
it  to  me.  Said  he  had  painted  it  for 
me,  because  he  had  a  prophetic  soul,  and 
felt  in  his  bones  that  I  was  going  to  want 
a  picture  of  the  place  where  I  first  met 
her.  You  see,  it's  the  little  villa  her 
mother  had  that  winter  on  the  Viale 
Petrarca  just  out  of  Plorence.  It  was  the 
first  place  I  met  her,  but  not  the  last." 

"  Don't  be  obvious,"  Minver  ordered. 

His  brother  did  not  mind  him.  "  I 
thought  it  was  mighty  nice  of  Blakey. 
He  was  barking  away,  all  the  time  he 
was  talking,  and  when  he  wasn't  cough- 
ing, he  was  so  hoarse  he  could  hardly 
speak  above  a  whisper;  but  he  kept  talk- 
ing on,  and  wishing  me  happy,  and  fend- 
ing oft"  my  gratitude,  while  he  was  find- 
ing a  piece  of  manila  paper  to  wrap  the 
sketch  in,  and  then  hunting  for  a  piece 
of  string  to  tie  it.  When  he  handed  it 
to  me  at  last,  he  gasped  out,  *  I  don't 
mind  her  knowing  that  I  partly  meant 
it  as  the  place  where  she  first  met  you, 
too.  I'm  not  ashamed  of  the  coloring. 
Anyway,  I  sha'n't  live  to  do  better.' 

"'^  ^  Oh,  yes,  you  will,'  I  came  back  in 
that  lying  way  we  think  is  kind  with 
dying  people.  I  suppose  it  is;  it  turned 
out  all  right  with  Blakey,  as  he'll  testify 
if  you  look  him  up  in  Plorence.  By  the 
way,  he  lives  in  that  villa  now." 

"  No  ?"  I  said.    "  How  charming !" 

Minver's  brother  went  on :  "I  made  up 
my  mind  to  be  awfully  careful  of  that 
picture,  and  not  let  it  out  of  my  hand 
till  I  left  it  with  ^  her '  mother,  to  be 
put  among  the  other  wedding  presents 
that  were  accumulating  at  their  house 
in  Exeter  Street.  So  I  held  it  on  my  lap 
going  in  by  train  from  Lexington,  where 
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Blakej^  lived,  and  when  I  got  out  at  the 
old  Lowell  Depot — North  Station,  now — 
and  got  into  the  little  tinkle-tankle  horse- 
car  that  took  me  up  to  where  I  was  to 
get  the  Back  Bay  car —  Those  were  the 
times  before  trolleys,  and  there  were  odds 
in  horse-cars.  We  considered  the  blue- 
painted  Back  Bay  cars  very  swell.  You 
remember  them?'^  he  asked  Minver. 

"  Not  when  I  can  help  it,"  Minver 
answered.  "  When  I  broke  with  Boston, 
and  went  to  New  York,  I  burnt  my  horse- 
cars  behind  me,  and  never  wanted  to 
know  what  they  looked  like." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,"  Minver's 
brother  went  on  without  regarding  his 
impatriotism,  "  when  I  got  into  the  horse- 
car  at  the  depot,  I  rushed  for  a  corner 
seat,  and  I  put  the  picture,  with  its  face 
next  the  car-end,  between  me  and  the 
wall,  and  kept  my  hand  on  it;  and  when 
1  changed  to  the  Back  Bay  car,  I  did 
the  same  thing.  There  was  a  florist's 
just  there,  and  I  couldn't  resist  some  May- 
flowers in  the  window;  I  was  in  that 
condition,  you  know,  when  flowers  seem- 
ed to  be  made  for  her,  and  I  had  to  take 
her  own  to  her  wherever  I  found  them. 
I  put  the  bunch  between  my  knees,  and 
kept  one  hand  on  it,  while  I  kept  my 
other  hand  on  the  picture  at  my  side. 
I  was  feeling  first-rate,  and  when  Gen- 
eral Eilbert,  and  stood  hanging  by  a 
strap  and  talking  down  to  me,  I  had  the 
decency  to  propose  giving  him  my  seat, 
as  he  was  about  ten  years  older." 

"  Sure  ?"  Minver  asked. 

"  Well,  say  fifteen.  I  don't  pretend  to 
be  a  chicken,  and  never  did.  But  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  Said  I  had  a  bun- 
dle, and  winked  at  the  bunch  of  May- 
flowers. We  had  such  a  jolly  tall^  that 
I  let  the  car  carry  me  a  block  by  and 
had  to  get  out  at  Gloucester  and  run 
back  to  Exeter.  I  rang,  and  when  the 
maid  came,  there  I  stood  with  nothing 
but  the  Mayflowers  in  my  hand." 

"  Good  coup  de  theatre/^  Minver 
jeered.    "  Curtain  ?" 

His  brother  disdained  reply,  or  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  tale  to  think 
of  any.  "  When  the  girl  opened  the  door 
and  I  discovered  my  fix  I  burst  out,  ^  Good 
Lord!'  and  I  stuck  the  bunch  of  flowers 
at  her,  and  turned  and  ran.  I  suppose  I 
must  have  had  some  notion  of  overtaking 
the  car  with  my  picture  in  it.    But  the 


best  I  could  do  was  to  let  the  next  one 
overtake  me  several  blocks  down  Marl- 
borough Street,  and  carry  me  to  the  little 
jumping-off  station  on  Westchester  Park, 
as  we  used  to  call  it  in  those  days,  at 
the  end  of  the  Back  Bay  line.  As  I  pushed 
into  the  oflice,  I  bet  myself  that  the  pic- 
ture would  not  be  there,  and  I  won." 

"  You  were  always  a  lucky  dog," 
Minver  said. 

"  But  the  man  in  charge  was  very 
encouraging,  and  said  it  was  sure  to  be 
turned  in ;  and  he  asked  me  what  time  the 
car  had  passed  the  corner  of  Gloucester 
Street.  I  happened  to  know,  and  then 
he  said.  Oh,  yes,  that  conductor  was  a 
substitute  and  he  wouldn't  be  on  again 
till  morning;  then  he  would  be  certain 
to  bring  the  picture  with  him.  I  was  not 
to  worry,  for  it  would  be  all  right. 
Nothing  left  in  the  Back  Bay  cars  was 
ever  lost;  the  character  of  the  abutters 
was  guarantee  for  that,  and  they  were 
practically  the  only  passengers.  The 
conductors  and  the  drivers  were  as  honest 
as  the  passengers,  and  I  could  consider 
myself  in  the  hands  of  friends. 

"  He  was  so  reassuring  that  I  went 
away  smiling  at  my  fears,  and  promising 
to  be  round  bright  and  early,  as  soon, 
the  official  suggested,  the  morrow  being 
Sunday — as  soon  as  the  men  and  horses 
had  had  their  baked  beans. 

"  Still,  after  dinner,  I  had  a  lurking 
anxiety,  which  I  turned  into  a  friendly 
impulse  to  go  and  call  on  Mrs.  Filbert, 
whom  I  really  owed  a  bread-and-butter 
visit,  and  who,  I  knew,  would  not  mind 
my  coming  in  the  evening.  The  general, 
she  said,  had  been  telling  her  of  our 
chat  in  the  car,  and  would  be  glad  to 
smoke  his  after-dinner  cigar  with  me,  and 
why  wouldn't  I  come  into  the  library? 

"We  were  so  very  jolly  together,  all  three, 
that  I  made  light  of  my  misadventure 
about  the  picture.  The  general  inquired 
about  the  flowers  first.  JFIe  remembered 
the  flowers  perfectly,  and  hoped  they  were 
acceptable;  he  thought  he  remembered 
the  picture  too,  now  I  mentioned  it;  but 
he  would  not  have  noticed  it  so  much, 
there  by  my  side  with  my  hand  on  it. 
I  would  be  sure  to  get  it.  He  gave  sev- 
eral instances,  personal  to  him  and  his 
friends,  of  recoveries  of  lost  articles;  it 
was  really  astonishing  how  careful  the 
horse-car  people  were,  especially  on  the 
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Back  Bay  line.  I  would  find  my  picture 
all  right  at  the  Westchester  Park  station 
in  the  morning;  never  fear. 

"  I  feared  so  little  that  I  slept  well, 
and  even  overslept;  and  I  went  to  get 
my  picture  quite  confidently,  and  I  could 
hardly  believe  it  had  not  been  turned 
in  yet,  though  the  station-master  told 
me  so.  The  substitute  conductor  had 
not  seen  it,  but  more  than  likely  it  was 
at  the  stables,  where  the  cleaners  would 
have  found  it  in  the  car,  and  turned  it 
in.  He  was  as  robustly  cheerful  about 
it  as  ever,  and  offered  to  send  an  inquiry 
by  the  next  car;  but  I  said.  Why  should- 
n't I  go  myself?  and  he  said  that  was  a 
good  idea.  So  I  went,  and  it  was  well 
I  did,  for  my  picture  was  not  there,  and 
I  had  saved  time  by  going.  It  was  not 
there,  but  the  head  man  said  I  need  not 
worry  a  mite  about  it;  I  was  certain  to 
get  it  sooner  or  later;  it  would  be  turned 
in,  to  a  dead  certainty.  We  became 
rather  confidential,  and  I  went  so  far 
as  to  explain  about  wanting  to  make 
my  inquiries  very  quietly  on  Blakey's 
account :  he  would  be  annoyed  if  he  heard 
of  its  loss,  and  it  might  react  unfavor- 
ably on  his  health. 

"  The  head  man  said  that  was  so ;  and 
he  would  tell  me  what  I  wanted  to  do :  I 
wanted  to  go  to  the  Company's  General 
Offices  in  Milk  Street,  and  tell  them 
about  it.  That  was  where  everything 
went  as  a  last  resort,  and  he  would  bet 
any  money  that  I  would  see  my  picture 
there  the  first  thing  I  got  inside  the  door. 
I  thanked  him  with  the  fervor  I  thought 
he  merited,  and  said  I  would  go  at  once. 

"  ^  Well,'  he  said,  ^  you  don't  want  to  go 
to-day,  you  know.  The  offices  are  not 
open  Sunday.  And  to-morrow's  Fast 
Day.  But  you'll  find  your  picture  there, 
don't  you  have  any  doubts  about  it.' 

"  That  was  my  next  to  last  Sunday 
supper  with  my  wife,  before  she  became 
my  wife,  at  her  mother's  house,  and  I 
went  to  the  feast  with  as  little  gayety  as 
T  suppose  any  young  man  ever  carried 
to  a  supper  of  the  kind.  I  was  told,  after- 
wards, that  my  behavior  up  to  a  certain 
point  was  so  suggestive  either  of  secret 
crime,  or  of  secret  regret,  that  the  only 
question  was  whether  they  should  have 
in  the  police  or  I  should  be  given  back 
my  engagement  ring,  and  advised  to  go. 
But  I  ceased  to  bear  my  anguish  in  time. 


"  The  fact  is,  I  could  not  stand  it 
any  longer,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  alone 
with  her  I  made  a  clean  breast  of  it; 
partially  clean,  that  is :  I  suppose  a  fellow 
never  tells  all  to  a  girl,  if  he  truly  loves 
her."  Minver's  brother  glanced  round  at 
us  and  gathered  the  harvest  of  our  ap- 
proving smiles.  I  said  to  her,  ^  I've 
been  having  a  wedding  present.'  ^  Well,' 
she  said,  ^  you've  come  as  near  having 
no  use  for  a  wedding  present  as  any- 
body I  know.  Was  having  a  wedding 
present  what  made  you  so  gloomy  at 
supper?  Who  gave  it  to  you,  anyway?' 
'Old  Blakey.'  'A  painting?'  '  Yes— a 
sketch.'  'What  of?'  'Oh,  just  one  of 
those  Sorrento  things  of  his.'  You  see, 
if  I  told  her  that  it  was  the  villa  where 
we  first  met,  and  then  said  I  had  left  it 
in  the  horse-car,  she  would  take  it  as 
proof  positive  that  I  did  not  really  care 
anything  about  her. 

"  Well,  I  told  her  the  whole  story  cir- 
cumstantially:  how  I  had  kept  the  sketch 
religiously  in  my  lap  in  the  train,  and 
then  held  it  down  with  my  hand  all  the 
while  beside  me  in  the  first  horse-car, 
and  did  the  same  thing  in  the  Back  Bay 
car  I  changed  to ;  and  felt  of  it  the  whole 
time  I  was  talking  with  General  Eilbert, 
and  then  left  it  there  when  I  got  out 
to  leave  the  flowers  at  her  door,  when 
the  awful  fact  came  over  me  like  a  flash. 
'  Yes,'  she  said,  '  ]^orah  said  you  poked 
the  flowers  at  her  without  a  word,  and 
she  had  to  guess  they  were  for  me.' 

"  I  had  got  my  story  pretty  glib  by 
this  time;  I  had  reeled  it  off  with  in- 
creasing particulars  to  the  Westchester 
Park  station-master,  and  the  head  man 
at  the  stables,  and  General  Eilbert,  and  I 
was  so  letter-perfect,  that  I  had  a  vision 
of  the  whole  thing,  especially  of  my  talk- 
ing with  the  general  while  I  kept  my  hand 
on  the  picture — and  then  all  was  dark. 

"  At  the  end  she  said  we  must  ad- 
vertise for  the  picture.  I  said  it  would 
kill  Blakey  if  he  saw  it;  and  she  said, 
No  matter:  let  it  kill  him;  it  would 
show  him  that  we  valued  his  gift,  and 
were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  find  it; 
and  at  any  rate  it  would  kill  me,  if  I 
kept  myself  in  suspense.  I  said  I  should 
not  care  for  that;  with  her  sympathy  I 
guessed  I  could  live  through  the  night, 
and  I  was  sure  I  should  find  the  thing 
at  the  Milk  Street  office  in  the  morning. 
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"  ^  But,'  said  she,  ^  to-morrow  is  Fast 
Day!'  and  then  I  didn't  know  what  to 
say,  and  I  agreed  to  drawing  up  an  ad- 
vertisement then  and  there,  so  as  not  to 
lose  an  instant's  time  after  I  had  been 
at  the  Milk  Street  office  on  Tuesday, 
and  found  the  picture  had  not  been 
turned  in.  She  said  1  could  dictate  the 
advertisement  and  she  would  write  it 
down,  and  she  asked,  '  Which  one  of  his 
Sorrento  things  was  it?  You  must  de- 
scribe it  exactly,  you  know.'  That  made 
me  feel  awfully,  and  I  said  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  have  my  next-to-last  Sunday  eve- 
ning with  her  spoiled  by  writing  adver- 
tisements; and  I  got  away  somehow  with 
all  sorts  of  comforting  reassurances  from 
her.  I  could  see  that  she  was  feigning 
them  to  encourage  me. 

The  next  morning,  I  simply  could 
not  keep  away  from  the  Milk  Street 
office,  and  my  unreasonable  impatience 
was  rewarded  by  finding  it  at  least  ajar 
if  not  open  There  was  the  nicest  kind 
of  a  young  fellow  there,  and  he  said  he 
was  not  officially  present;  but  what  could 
he  do  for  me?  Then  I  told  him  the 
whole  story,  with  details  I  had  not 
thought  of  before;  and  he  was  morally 
certain  my  picture  would  be  turned  in, 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning;  but  he 
would  take  a  description  of  it,  and  send 
out  inquiries  to  all  the  conductors  and 
drivers  and  car-cleaners,  and  make  a  spe- 
cial thing  of  it.  I  felt  that  I  had  such 
a  friend  in  him  that  I  confided  a  little 
more  and  hinted  at  the  double  interest 
I  had  in  the  picture.  I  didn't  pretend 
that  it  was  one  of  Blakey's  Sorrento 
things,  but  I  gave  him  a  full  and  true 
description  of  it,  with  its  length,  breadth 
and  thickness,  in  exact  measure." 

Here  Minver  lost  himself  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  sketch,  held  at  arm's  length. 

"  Well,  did  you  get  your  picture  ?"  T 
prompted,  after  a  moment. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  with  a  quick  turn 
toward  me.  "  This  is  it.  A  District 
Messenger  brought  it  round  the  first  thing 
Tuesday  morning.  He  brought  it," 
^ifinver's  brother  added,  with  a  certain 
effectiveness,  "  from  the  florist's,  where 
I  had  stopped  to  get  those  Mayflowers.  I 
had  left  it  there." 

"  You've  told  it  very  well,  this  time, 
Joe,"  Minver  said.  "  But  Acton  here  is 
waiting  for  the  psychology.     Poor  old 


Wanhope  ought  to  be  here,"  he  added 
to  me.  He  looked  about  for  a  match  to 
light  his  pipe,  and  his  brother  jerked  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  chimney. 

"  Box  on  the  mantel.  Yes,"  he  sighed, 
"  that  was  really  something  very  cu- 
rious. You  see,  I  had  invented  the 
whole  history  of  the  case  from  the  time 
I  got  into  the  Back  Bay  car  with  my 
flowers.  Absolutely  nothing  had  hap- 
pened of  all  I  had  remembered  till  I  got 
out  of  the  car.  I  did  not  put  the  picture 
beside  me  at  the  end  of  the  car;  I  did 
not  keep  my  hand  on  it  while'  I  talked 
with  General  Filbert;  I  did  not  leave  it 
behind  me  when  I  left  the  ear.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  happened.  I  had  already 
left  it  at  the  florist's,  and  that  whole 
passage  of  experience  which  was  so  vivid- 
ly and  circumstantially  stamped  in  my 
memory  that  I  related  it  four  or  five 
times  over,  and  would  have  made  oath 
to  every  detail  of  it,  was  pure  invention, 
or  rather  it  was  something  less  positive: 
the  reflex  of  the  first  half  of  my  horse- 
car  experience,  when  I  really  did  put  the 
picture  in  the  corner  next  me,  and  did 
keep  my  hand  on  it." 

"  Very  strange,"  I  began,  but  just 
then  Mrs.  Minver  came  in,  and  I  was 
presented. 

She  gave  me  a  distracted  hand,  as  she 
said  to  her  husband,  "  Have  you  been 
telling  the  story  about  that  picture 
again?"  He  was  still  holding  it.  ^'  Silly!" 

She  was  a  mighty  pretty  woman,  but 
full  of  vim  and  fun  and  sense. 

"  It's  the  most  curious  freak  of  memory 
I  ever  heard  of,"  I  said. 

Then  she  showed  that  she  was  proud 
of  it,  though  she  had  called  it  silly. 
"  Have  you  told,"  she  demanded  of  him, 
"  how  oddly  your  memory  behaved  about 
the  subject  of  the  picture,  too?" 

"  I  have  again  eaten  that  particular 
i:>iece  of  humble-pie." 

"  Well,"  she  said  to  me,  "  I  think  he 
was  simply  so  possessed  with  the  awful- 
ness  of  having  lost  the  picture  that  all 
the  rest  took  place  unconsciously." 

"  By  a  species  of  retro-presentiment  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  assented,  slowly,  as  if  the 
formulation  were  new  to  her,  but  not  un- 
acceptable.   "  Something  of  that  kind." 

Minver  had  got  his  pipe  alight,  and 
was  enjoying  it.  "  /  think  Joe  was  sim- 
ply off  his  nut,  for  the  time  being." 
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A  NOVEL 
BY   GILBERT  PARKER 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE    DARK  INDENTURE 

NAHOITM  had  forgotten  one  very  im- 
portant thing:  that  what  affected 
David  as  a  Christian  in.  Egypt 
would  tell  equally  against  himself.  If  in 
his  ill  health  and  dejection  Kaid  drank 
deep  of  the  cup  of  Mahomet,  the  red  eyes 
of  fanaticism  would  be  turned  upon  the 
Armenian  as  on  the  European  Christian. 
He  had  forgotten  it  for  the  moment,  but 
when,  coming  into  Kaid's  Palace,  a  little 
knot  of  loiterers  spat  upon  the  ground 
and  said,  "Infidel — Nazarene!"  with 
contempt  and  hatred,  the  significance  of 
the  position  came  home  to  him.  He  made 
his  way  to  a  far  quarter  of  the  Palace, 
thoughtfully  weighing  the  circumstances, 
and  was  met  by  Mizraim. 

Mizraim  salaamed  low.  "  The  height 
of  thy  renown  be  as  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, Saadat." 

"  May  thy  feet  tread  the  corn  of  ever- 
lasting fortune,  son  of  Mahomet !" 

They  entered  the  room  together.  Na- 
houm  looked  at  Mizraim  curiously.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  saw.  Miz- 
raim's  impassive  face  had  little  expres- 
sion, but  the  eyes  were  furtively  eager 
and  sinister. 

"  Well,  so  it  is,  and  if  it  is,  what 
then?"  asked  Nahoum  coolly. 

"  Ki  di,  so  it  is,"  answered  Mizraim, 
and  a  ghastly  smile  came  to  his  lips. 
This  infidel  pasha,  Nahoum,  had  a  mind 
that  pierced  to  the  meaning  of  words  ere 
they  were  spoken.  Mizraim's  hand  touch- 
ed his  forehead,  his  breast,  his  lips  in  sa- 
laam, and  clasping  and  unclasping  his 
long,  snakelike  fingers,  he  began  the 
story  he  had  come  to  tell. 

"  The  Inglesi,  whom  Allah  confound, 
after  these  many  years,  the  Effendina 
hath  blackened  by  a  look,  his  words  have 
smitten  him  in  the  vital  parts — " 


"  Mizraim,  thou  dove,  speak  to  the  pur- 
pose, hismiUaliV 

Mizraim  showed  a  dark  pleasure  at  the 
interruption.  Nahoum  was  impatient, 
troubled,  anxious — that  made  the  tale 
better  worth  telling. 

"  Sharif  and  the  discontented  ones 
who  dare  not  act — like  the  vultures,  they 
fiee  the  living  man,  but  swoop  down  upon 
the  corpse.  The  consuls  of  those  coun- 
tries who  love  not  England  or  Claridge 
Pasha,  and  the  holy  men,  and  the  Cadi — 
all  scatter  smouldering  fires.  There  is  a 
spirit  in  the  Palace  and  beyond  which  is 
blowing  fast  to  a  great  fiame." 

"  Then,  so  it  is,  great  one,  and  what 
bodes  it?" 

"  It  may  kill  the  Inglesi ;  but  it  will 
also  sweep  thee  from  the  fields  of  life 
where  thou  dost  flourish." 

"  It  is  not  against  the  foreigner,  but 
against  the  Christian,  Mizraim?" 

"  Thy  tongue  has  wisdom,  excellency." 

"  Thou  art  a  Moslem — " 

"  Why  do  I  warn  thee  ?  To  save  thee 
till  that  hour  when  Allah  will  bring  thee 
to  swear  by  our  Lord  Mahomet;  and  be- 
cause I  have  ever  served  thee,  for  service 
done  to  me ;  and  there  is  none  other  worth 
serving  in  Egypt.  Behold  it  is  my  des- 
tiny to  rule  others,  to  serve  thee." 

"  Once  more  thy  turban  full  of  gold, 
Mizraim,  if  thou  dost  service  now  that 
hath  meaning  and  is  not  a  belching  of 
wind  and  words.  Thou  hast  a  thing  to 
say — say  it,  and  see  if  Nahoum  hath  lost 
his  wit,  or  hath  a  palsied  arm." 

"  Then  behold,  Pasha.  Are  not  my 
spies  in  all  the  Palace  ?  Is  not  my  scourge 
heavier  than  the  whip  of  the  horned 
horse?  Ki  di,  so  it  is.  This  I  have 
found.  Sharif  hath,  with  others,  made 
a  plot  which  hath  enough  powder  in  it 
to  shake  Egypt,  and  toss  thee  from  thy 
high  place  into  the  depths.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  Christian — an  Armenian,  as  it  chances; 
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but  he  was  chosen  because  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  for  that  only.  His  name 
is  Haleel.  He  is  a  tent-maker.  He  had 
three  sons.  They  did  kill  an  effendi  who 
had  cheated  them  of  their  land.  Two  of 
them  were  hanged  last  week;  the  other, 
caught  but  a  few  days  since,  is  to  hang 
within  three  days.  To-day  Kai'd  goes  to 
the  Mosque  of  Mahmond,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom at  this  festival.  The  old  man  hath 
been  persuaded  to  attempt  the  life  of 
Kai'd,  upon  condition  that  his  son — his 
Benjamin — is  set  free.  It  will  be  but  an 
attempt  at  Kai'd's  life,  no  more;  but  the 
cry  will  go  forth  that  a  Christian  did 
the  thing;  and  the  Moslem  flame  will 
leap  high." 

"And  the  tent-maker?"  asked  Nahoum 
musingly,  though  he  was  turning  over 
the  tale  in  his  mdnd,  seeing  behind  it  and 
its  far  consequences. 

Malaish!  What  does  it  matter!  But 
he  is  to  escape,  and  they  are  to  hang  an- 
other Christian  in  his  stead  for  the  at- 
tempt on  Kaid.  It  hath  no  skill,  but  it 
would  suffice.  With  the  dervishes  gone 
malhoos,  and  the  faithful  drunk  with 
piety — canst  thou  not  see  the  issue. 
Pasha?   Blood  will  be  shed." 

"  The  J ews  of  Europe  would  be  angry," 
said  Nahoum  grimly  but  evenly.  "  The 
loans  have  been  many,  and  Kai'd  has 
given  a  lien  by  the  canal  at  Suez.  The 
Jews  will  be  angry,"  he  added,  "  and.  for 
every  drop  of  Christian  blood  shed  there 
would  be  a  lanced  vein  here.  But  that 
would  not  bring  back  Nahoum  Pasha," 
he  continued  cynically.  "  Well,  this  is 
thy  story,  Mizraim;  this  is  what  they 
would  do.  Now  what  hast  thou  done  to 
stop  their  doing?" 

"Am  I  not  a  Moslem?  Shall  I  give 
Sharif  to  the  Nile?" 

Nahoum  smiled  darkly.  "  There  is  a 
simpler  way.  Thy  mind  ever  runs  on 
the  bowstring  and  the  sword.  These  are 
great,  but  there  is  a  greater.  It  is  the 
mocking  finger.  At  midnight,  when  Ka'id 
goes  to  the  Mosque  Mahmond,  a  finger 
will  mock  the  plotters  till  they  are  cov- 
ered with  confusion.  Thou  knowest  the 
Governor  of  the  prisons — has  he  not  need 
of  something?  Hath  he  never  sought 
favors  of  thee?" 

"  Bhrnillah,  but  a  week  ago." 

"  Then,  listen,  thou  shepherd  of  the 
sheep — " 


He  paused,  as  there  came  a  tap  at  the 
door,  and  a  slave  entered  hurriedly  and 
addressed  Nahoum. 

"  The  effendi,  Ebn  Ezra  Bey,  whom 
thou  didst  set  me  to  watch  this  morning, 
he  hath  entered  the  Palace,  and  asks  for 
the  Effendina." 

Nahoum  started,  and  his  face  clouded, 
but  his  eyes  flashed  fire.  He  tossed  the 
slave  a  coin.  "  Thou  hast  done  well. 
Where  is  he  now?" 

"  He  waits  in  the  hall,  where  is  the 
statue  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  lions." 

"In  an  hour,  Mizraim,  thou  sh alt  hear 
what  I  intend.   Peace  be  to  thee." 

"And  on  thee,  peace,"  answered  Miz- 
raim, as  Nahoum  passed  from  the  room, 
and  walked  hastily  towards  the  hall 
where  lie  should  find  Ebn  Ezra  Bey. 
Nearing  the  spot,  he  brought  his  step  to 
a  deliberate  slowness  and  appeared  not  to 
notice  the  stately  Arab  till  almost  upon 
him.  As  though  suddenly  aware  of  Ebn 
Ezra's  presence,  he  stopped. 

"  Salaam,  eflendi,"  he  said  smoothly, 
yet  with  inquisition  in  his  eye,  with 
malice  in  his  tone. 

"  And  to  thee,  salaam,  excellency." 

"  Thou  art  come  on  the  business  of  thy 
master  ?" 

"  Who  is  my  master,  excellency  ?" 

"  Till  yesterday  it  was  Claridge  Pasha. 
Hast  thou  then  forsaken  him  in  his  trou- 
ble— the  rat  from  the  sinking  ship?" 

A  flush  passed  over  Ebn  Ezra  Bey's 
face,  and  his  mouth  opened  with  a  gasp 
of  anger.  Oriental  though  he  was,  he 
was  not  as  astute  as  this  Armenian 
Christian,  who  was  purposely  insulting 
him,  that  he  might  in  a  moment  of 
heat  snatch  from  him  the  business  he 
meant  to  lay  before  Ka'id.  He  had 
not  miscalculated. 

"  I  have  but  one  master,  excellency," 
Ebn  Ezra  answered  quietly  at  last,  "  and 
I  have  served  him  straightly — ^hast  thou 
done  likewise?" 

"  What  is  straight  to  thee  might  well 
be  crooked  to  me,  eflendi." 

"  Thou  art  crooked  as  the  finger  of 
a  paralytic." 

"  Yet  I  have  worked  in  peace  and  un- 
derstanding with  Claridge  Pasha  for 
these  years  past.  His  measure  hath 
reputation — or  had  until  yesterday,  when 
thou  didst  leave  him  to  his  fate." 

"  His   ship   will   sail   when   thine  is 
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crumbling  on  the  sands,  and  all  tliou  art 
is  like  a  forsaken  cockatrice's  nest." 

"  Is  it  this  thou  hast  come  to  say  to 
the  Effendina?" 

"  What  I  have  come '  to  ask  the  Effen- 
dina  is  for  the  world  to  know  when  it 
hath  reached  his  ears.  Shall  a  shame 
to  Egypt  be  put  upon  her  by  one  who 
has  mocked  her  all  these  years?  I  know 
thee,  Nahoum  Pasha.  Thou  art  a  traitor. 
Claridge  Pasha  would  abolish  slavery, 
and  thou  dost  receive  great  sums  of  gold 
from  the  slave  -  dealers  to  prevent  it 
being  done." 

"Is  it  this  thou  wilt  tell  Kai'd?"  Na- 
houm  asked  with  a  sneer.  "And  hast 
thou  proofs?" 

"  Even  this  day  they  have  come  to  my 
hands  from  the  south." 

"  And  yet  I  think  the  proofs  thou  hast 
will  not  avail;  and  I  think  that  thou 
wilt  not  show  them  to  Kaid.  The  gift 
of  second  thinking  is  a  great  gift.  Thou 
must  find  greater  reason  for  seeking 
the  Effendina." 

"That  too  shall  be.  Gold  thou  hadst 
to  pay  the  wages  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  south.  Thou  didst  keep  the  gold 
and  order  the  slave-hunt;  and  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Effendina  have  been  paid  in 
human  flesh  and  blood — ten  thousand 
slaves  since  Claridge  Pasha  left  the  Sou- 
dan, and  three  thousand  dead  upon  the 
desert  sands,  abandoned  by  those  who 
hunted  them  when  water  grew  scarce  and 
food  failed.    To-dav  shall  see  thv  fall." 

At  his  first  words  ISFahoum  had  felt  a 
shock,  from  which  his  spirit  reeled;  but 
an  inspiration  came  to  him  on  the 
moment;  and  he  listened  with  a  satur- 
nine coolness  to  the  passionate  words  of 
the  indignant  figure  towering  above  him. 
When  Ebn  Ezra  had  finished,  Nahoum 
replied  quietly: 

"  It  is  even  as  thou  sayest,  effendi. 
The  soldiers  were  paid  in  slaves  got  in 
the  slave-hunt;  and  I  have  gold  from  the 
slave-dealers.  I  needed  it,  for  the  hour 
is  come  when  I  must  do  more  for  Egypt 
than  I  have  ever  done." 

With  a  gesture  of  contempt  Ebn  Ezra 
made  to  leave,  seeing  an  official  of  the 
Palace  in  the  distance. 

Nahoum  stopped  him.  "  But,  one  mo- 
ment ere  thou  dost  thrust  thy  hand  in  the 
cockatrice's  den.  Thou  dost  measure  thy- 
self against  Nahoum?    In  patience  and 


with  care  have  I  trained  myself  for  the 
battle.  The  bulls  of  Bashan  may  roar, 
yet  my  feet  are  shod  with  safety.  Thou 
wouldst  go  to  Kaid  and  tell  him  thy 
affrighted  tale.  I  tell  thee,  thou  wilt  not 
go.  Thou  hast  reason  yet,  though  thy 
blood  is  hot.  Thou  art  to  Claridge  Pasha 
like  a  brother — as  to  his  uncle  before  him, 
who  furnished  my  father's  palace  with 
carpets!  The  carpets  still  soften  the  fall 
of  my  feet  in  my  father's  palace,  as  they 
did  soften  the  fall  of  my  brother's  feet, 
the  feet  of  Foorgat  Bey." 

He  paused,  looking  at  Ebn  Ezra  with 
quiet  triumph,  though  his  eyes  had  ever 
that  smiling  innocence  which  had  won 
David  in  days  gone  by.  He  was  turning 
his  words  over  on  the  tongue  with  a 
relish  born  of  long  waiting. 

"  Come,"  he  said  presently,  "  come, 
and  I  will  give  thee  reason  why  thou 
wilt  not  speak  with  Kaid  to-day.  This 
way,  efTendi." 

He  led  the  other  into  a  little  room, 
hung  about  with  rugs  and  tapestry,  and 
going  to  the  wall,  he  touched  a  spring. 
"  One  moment  here,  effendi,"  he  added 
quietly.  The  room  was  as  it  had  been 
since  David  last  stood  within  it. 

"  In  this  room,  effendi,"  Nahoum  said 
with  cold  deliberation,  Claridge  Pasha 
killed  my  brother,  Eoorgat  Bey." 

Ebn  Ezra  fell  back  as  though  he  had 
been  struck.  Swiftly  Nahoum  told  him 
the  whole  truth — even  to  the  picture 
of  the  brougham,  and  the  rigid,  upright 
figure  passing  through  the  night  to  Eoor- 
gat's  palace,  the  gaunt  Mizraim  piloting 
the  equipage  of  death. 

"  I  have  held  my  peace  for  my  own 
reasons,  effendi.  Wilt  thou  then  force  me 
to  speak?  If  thou  dost  still  cherish 
Claridge  Pasha,  wilt  thou  see  him  ruined  ? 
Naught  but  ruin  could  follow  the  telling 
of  the  tale  at  this  moment — his  work,  his 
life,  all  done.  The  scandal,  the  law, 
vengeance.  But  as  it  is  now,  Kaid  may 
turn  to  him  again;  his  work  may  yet  go 
on — he  has  had  the  luck  of  angels,  and 
Kaid  is  fickle !   Who  can  tell  ?" 

Abashed  and  overwhelmed,  Ebn  Ezra 
Bey  looked  at  him  keenly.  "  To  tell  of 
Foorgat  Bey  would  ruin  thee  also,"  he 
said.  "  That  thou  knowest.  The  trick — 
would  Kaid  forgive  it?  Claridge  Pasha 
would  not  be  ruined  alone." 

"Be  it  so.     If  thou  goest  to  Kaid 
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with  thy  story,  I  go  to  Egypt  with 
mine.  Choose." 

Ebn  Ezra  turned  to  go.  "  The  high 
God  judge  between  him  and  thee,"  he 
said,  and  with  bowed  head  left  the  Palace. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV 

NAHOUM    DROPS    THE  MASK 

CLARIDGE  Pasha!" 
At  the  sound  of  the  words  ut- 
tered by  the  kavass  in  a  loud  voice,  hun- 
dreds of  heads  were  turned  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  vast  salon,  resplendent 
with  gilded  mirrors,  great  candelabra 
and  chandeliers,  golden  hangings,  and 
divans  glowing  with  robes  of  yellow  silk. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  Kai'd's  ac- 
cession, and  all  entitled  to  come  poured 
into  the  splendid  chamber.  The  showy 
livery  of  the  officials,  the  red  tarboosh 
above,  the  loose,  spacious,  gorgeous  uni- 
form of  the  officers,  with  the  curved 
jewelled  scimitars  and  white  turbans,  the 
rich  silk  robes  of  the  Ulema,  robe  over 
robe  of  colored  silk  with  flowing  sleeves 
and  sumptuous  silken  vests,  the  ample 
dignity  of  noble-looking  Arabs  in  im- 
mense white  turbans,  the  dark  straight 
Stambouli  coat  of  the  official  and  private 
persons — the  Levantine  and  the  Turk 
and  Egyptian  official  of  no  rank, — made 
a  picture  of  striking  variety  and  color 
and  interest. 

About  the  centre  of  the  room,  laying 
palm  to  palm  again  and  yet  again,  touch- 
ing lips  and  forehead  and  breast,  speak- 
ing with  slow  leisurely  voices,  were  two 
Arab  sheiks  from  the  far  Soudan.  One 
of  these  showed  a  singular  interest  in 
the  movements  of  Nahoum  Pasha  as  he 
entered  the  chamber,  and  an  even  greater 
interest  in  David  when  he  was  an- 
nounced; but  as  David,  in  his  journey  up 
the  chamber,  must  pass  near  him,  he  drew 
behind  a  little  group  of  officials  who 
whispered  to  each  other  excitedly  as 
David  came  on.  More  than  once  be- 
fore this  same  Sheik  Abdullah  had  seen 
David,  and  once  they  had  met,  and  had 
made  a  treaty  of  amity,  and  Abdullah 
had  agreed  to  deal  in  slaves  no  more; 
and  yet  within  three  months  had  sent  to 
Cairo  two  hundred  of  the  best  that  could 
be  found  between  Khartoum  and  Senaar. 
His  business  now  had  been  with  Na- 


liouni.  The  business  of  the  other  Arab,  a 
noble-looking  and  wiry  Bedouin,  had  been 
with  Ebn  Ezra  Bey  in  the  south — and 
each  hid  his  business  from  his  friend. 
The  Arab  Abdullah  murmured  to  him- 
self as  David  passed — a  murmur  of  ad- 
miration and  astonishment.  He  had 
heard  of  the  disfavor  in  which  the  In- 
glesi  Pasha  was;  but  as  he  looked  at 
David's  face  with  its  quiet  smile,  the 
influence  which  he  felt  in  the  desert  long 
ago  came  over  him  again. 

"By  Allah,"  he  said  aloud  abstract- 
edly, "  it  is  a  face  that  will  not  hide  when 
the  khamsin  blows.  Who  shall  gain- 
say it?  If  he  were  not  an  Infidel  he 
would  be  a  Mahdi." 

To  this  his^  Bedouin  friend  replied: 
"  He  comes  to  work  his  will  to-night.  Is 
Kaid  stronger  than  Eate?  He  is  alone 
here,  an  infidel  and  an  Englishman,  but 
there  is  the  sureness  of  an  army  marching 
in  his  step.  As  the  depths  of  the  pool  at 
Ghebel  Earik,  so  are  his  eyes.  You  shall 
dip  deep  and  you  shall  not  find  the  bot- 
tom. Bismillah,  I  would  fight  Kai'd's 
Nubians,  but  not  this  infidel  Pasha !" 

What  passed  through  the  minds  of  the 
desert  Arabs  was  passing  with  less  defi- 
nite clearness  through  the  minds  of  other 
interested  people  in  the  great  salon.  The 
consuls  of  several  nations,  who  had  seen 
in  David's  fall  from  favor  the  chance 
for  pressing  every  influence  against  him 
and  therefore  against  England,  watched 
his  passage  up  the  chamber  with  uncer- 
tain feelings.  This  was  not  the  bearing 
of  a  hopeless  defeated  man.  Never  had 
David  appeared  to  such  advantage.  The 
victory  over  himself  the  night  before, 
the  message  of  hope  that  had  reached  him 
at  the  monastery  in  the  desert,  the  com- 
ing of  Achmet  and  Lacey,  had  given  him 
a  certain  quiet  masterfulness  not  reas- 
suring to  his  foes.  He  had  accepted 
Lacey's  help  upon  certain  conditions,  be- 
lieving that  the  whole  future  of  Egypt 
depended  on  the  bridging  of  this  chasm — ■ 
this  tragic  interruption  of  his  work. 

As  he  entered  the  chamber  but  now, 
there  flashed  into  his  mind  the  scene  six 
years  ago  when,  an  absolute  stranger,  he 
had  stepped  into  this  Eastern  "  divan," 
and  had  heard  his  name  called  out  to  the 
great  throng,  "  Claridge  effendir 

He  addressed  no  one,  but  he  bowed  to 
the    group    of    foreign  consuls-general. 
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looking  them  steadily  in  the  eyes.  He 
knew  their  devices  and  what  had  been 
going  on  of  late,  he  was  aware  that 
his  fall  would  mean  a  blow  to  British 
prestige,  and  the  calmness  of  his  gaze 
expressed  a  fortitude  which  had  a  discon- 
certing effect  upon  the  group.  The  Brit- 
ish Consul-General  stood  near  by.  David 
advanced  to  him,  and,  as  he  did  so,  the 
few  who  surrounded  the  Consul-General 
fell  back.  David  held  out  his  hand. 
Somewhat  abashed  and  ill  at  ease,  the 
Consul-General  took  it. 

"  Have  you  good  news  from  Downing 
Street  f  asked  David  quietly. 

The  Consul-General  hesitated  for  an 
instant,  and  then  said :  There  is  no  help 
to  be  had  for  you  or  for  what  you  are 
doing  in  that  quarter."  He  lowered  his 
voice.  "  I  fear  Lord  Eglington  does  not 
favor  you :  and  it  is  said  that  he  con- 
trols the  Foreign  Minister.  I  am  very 
sorry.  I  have  done  my  best,  and  my  col- 
leagues, the  other  consuls,  are  busy — 
with  Lord  Eglington." 

David  turned  his  head  away  for  an  in- 
stant. Strange  how  that  name  sent  a 
thrill  through  him,  stirred  his  blood — the 
most  intimate  and  vital  name  in  all  the 
world  to  him.  He  did  not  answer  the 
Consul-General,  and  the  latter  continued : 

"  Is  there  any  hope — is  the  breach  with 
Kai'd  complete?" 

David  smiled  gravely.  "  We  shall  see 
presently.  I  have  made  no  change  in  my 
plans  on  the  basis  of  a  breach." 

At  that  moment  he  caught  sight  of 
Xahoum  some  distance  away,  and  moved 
towards  him.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  Nahoum  saw  him  coming,  and  edged 
away  towards  that  point  where  Kai'd 
would  enter,  and  where  the  crowd  was 
greater.  As  he  did  so,  Kai'd  entered  slow- 
ly. A  thrill  went  through  the  chamber. 
Contrary  to  his  custom,  he  was  dressed 
in  the  old  native  military  dress  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali  and  Ibrahim  Pasha.  At  his 
side  was  a  jewelled  scimitar,  and  in  his 
turban  flashed  a  great  diamond.  In  his 
hand  he  carried  a  snuff-box,  covered  with 
brilliants,  and  on  his  breast  were  glitter- 
ing orders.  His  great  frame  gave  him  a 
more  pronounced  majesty  because  of  the 
unusual  paleness  of  the  face. 

The  eyes  of  the  consuls-general  flashed 
with  sinister  pleasure  when  they  saw 
Kaid.     This   outward   display   of  Ori- 
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entalism  could  only  be  a  reflex  of  the 
mind.  It  was  the  outer  symbol  of  Ka'id's 
return  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  days,  be- 
fore the  influence  of  the  Inglesi  came 
upon  him.  Every  corrupt,  reactionary 
and  intriguing  mind  had  a  palpitation 
of  excitement.  These  Egyptians  of  the 
Palace  loved  darkness  rather  than  light; 
they  pined  for  the  old  days  with  its  un- 
certainty as  to  who  would  be  the  suc- 
cessful robber  and  which  would  have  the 
bowstring  next. 

In  I^ahoum  the  sight  of  Kaid  pro- 
duced mixed  feelings.  If,  indeed,  this 
display  meant  reaction  towards  an  en- 
tourage purely  Arab,  Egyptian,  and 
Moslem,  then  it  was  no  good  omen 
for  his  Christian  self.  He  drew  near, 
and  placed  himself  where  Ka'id  could  see 
him.  Kaid's  manner  was  cheerful,  but 
his  face  showed  the  effect  of  suffering, 
physical  and  mental.  Presently  there  en- 
tered behind  him  Sharif  Bey,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  the  signal  for  a  fresh 
demonstration  of  subdued  remark.  Now, 
indeed,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Yet 
if  Sharif  had  seen  ]\rizraim's  face  evilly 
gloating  near  by,  he  would  have  been 
less  confident. 

David  was  standing  where  Ka'i'd  must 
see  him,  but  the  Effendina  gave  no  sign 
of  recognition.  This  was  so  significant 
that  the  enemies  of  David  rejoiced  anew. 
The  day  of  the  Inglesi  was  over.  Again 
and  again  did  Ka'id's  eye  wander  over 
David's  head. 

David  remained  calm  and  watchful, 
neither  avoiding  nor  seeking  the  circle 
in  which  Ka'i'd  moved.  The  spirit  with 
which  he  had  entered  the  room,  however, 
remained  with  him,  even  when  he  saw 
Kaid  summon  to  him  some  of  the  most 
fanatical  members  of  the  court  circle, 
and  engage  them  in  talk  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  as  this  attention  grew  more 
marked,  a  cloud  slowly  gathered  in  the 
far  skies  of  his  mind — gathered,  but  did 
not  overshadow. 

There  was  one  person  in  the  great  as- 
sembly, however,  who  seemed  to  be  un- 
duly confident.  It  was  an  ample  per- 
spiring person  in  evening  dress  who  now 
and  again  mopped  a  prematurely  bald 
head,  and  who  said  to  himself,  as  Ka'id 
talked  to  the  reactionaries :  "  Say,  Ka'id's 
overdoing  it  a  little.  He's  not  an  artist. 
He's  putting  potted  chicken  on  the  butter. 
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But  it's  working  all  right — r-i-g-li-t.  It's 
worth  the  backsheesh !" 

At  this  moment  two  things  happened. 
Kaid  dismissed  all  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  there  drew  near  to  David 
one  who  had  stood  afar  off,  and  waited 
with  a  troubled  mind — Ebn  Ezra  Bey. 
It  had  seemed  to  Ebn  Ezra  that  if  ever 
mortal  man  needed  a  friend  now,  it  was 
David;  and  he  came  close  behind  him, 
and  touched  his  arm.  David  knew  the 
touch,  and  heard  the  gentle  whisper,  but 
he  did  not  answer;  there  was  only  a 
quick  hand-clasp;  for,  at  the  moment, 
Kai'd  fastened  David  with  his  look,  and 
spoke  in  a  tone  so  loud  that  people  stand- 
ing at  a  distance  away  were  startled. 

"  Claridge  Pasha !" 

In  the  hush  that  followed,  David 
stepped  forward.  "  May  the  bounty  of 
the  years  be  thine,  excellency,"  Kai'd 
said,  in  a  tone  none  could  misunderstand. 

"  May  no  tree  in  thy  orchard  with- 
er, Effendina,"  answered  David  in  a 
tirm.  voice. 

Kai'd  beckoned  him  near,  and  again  he 
spoke  loudly.  ; 

"I  have  proved  thee,  and  found  thee 
as  gold  tried  seven  times  by  the  fire, 
Saadat.  In  the  treasury  of  my  heart 
shall  T  store  thee  up.  Thou  art  going  to 
the  Soudan  to  finish  the  work  Mehemet 
Ali  began.  I  commend  thee  to  Allah, 
and  will  bid  thee  farewell  at  sunrise — 
I  and  all  who  have  love  for  Egypt." 

There  was  a  sinister  smile  on  his  lips, 
as  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  faces  of 
the  foreign  consuls-general.  The  look  he 
turned  on  the  intriguers  of  the  Palace 
was  repellent;  and  he  reserved  for  Sharif 
a  moody,  threatening  glance.  The  des- 
perate hahim  shrank  back  confounded 
from  it.  He  had  reason  to  fear  the 
reaction  in  Kaid's  mind,  and  his  first 
impulse  was  to  fiee  from  the  Palace 
and  from  Cairo;  but  he  bethought  him- 
self of  the  assault  to  be  made  on  Ka'id 
by  the  tent-maker  as  he  passed  to  the 
mosque  a  few  hours  later,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  await  the  issue  of  that  event. 
Exchanging  glances  with  confederates, 
he  disappeared,  as  Kaid  laid  a  hand  on 
])avid's  arm  and  drew  him  aside. 

After  viewing  the  great  throng  cynic- 
ally for  a  moment,  Kaid  said,  "  To- 
morrow thou  goest.  A  month  hence 
the  hakim's  knife  will  find  the  thing 


that  eats  away  my  life.  It  may  be  they 
will  destroy  it  and  save  me;  if  not  we 
shall  meet  no  more." 

David  looked  into  his  eyes.  "  Not  in  a 
month  shall  thy  work  be  completed,  Effen- 
dina.  This  I  feel  for  thee,  and  I  speak  as 
I  feel.  Thou  wilt  live — God  and  thy 
strong  will  shall  make  it  so." 

A  light  stole  over  the  superstitious 
face.  "  No  device  or  hatred,  or  plot,  has 
prevailed  against  thee,"  Kaid  said  eager- 
ly. "  Thou  hast  defeated  all — even  when 
I  turned  against  thee  in  the  black  blood 
of  despair.  Thou  hast  conquered  me — • 
even  as  thou  didst  Harrik." 

"  Thou  dost  live,"  said  David  dryly. 
"  Thou  dost  live  for  Egypt's  sake,  even 
as  Harrik  died  for  Egypt's  sake,  and  as 
others  shall  die." 

"  Death  hath  tracked  thee  down  how 
often!  Yet  with  a  wave  of  the  hand 
thou  hast  blinded  him,  and  his  blow  falls 
on  the  air.  Thou  art  beset  by  a  thousand 
dangers,  yet  thou  comest  safe  through  all. 
Kismet.  Thou  saidst  but  now  that  thou 
dost  speak  as  thou  dost  feel.  Thou  art 
an  honest  man.  For  that  I  besought  thee 
to  stay  with  me.  Never  didst  thou  lie 
to  me.  Good  luck  hath  followed  thee. 
Kismet! — Stay  with  me,  and  it  may  be  I 
shall  be  safe  alsa.  This  thought  came  to 
me  in  the  night,  after  I  did  quarrel  with 
thee,  and  in  the  morning  was  my  reward, 
for  Lacey  effendi  came  to  me,  and  said, 
even  as  I  say  now,  that  thou  wilt  bring 
me  good  luck — and  even  in  that  hour,  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  a  loan  much  needed 
was  negotiated.    Allah  be  praised!" 

A  glint  of  humor  shot  into  David's 
eyes.  Lacey — a  loan — he  read  it  all! 
Lacey  had  eased  the  Prince  Pasha's  im- 
mediate and  pressing  financial  needs — 
and,  ''Allah  he  praised!''  Poor  human 
nature — backsheesh  to  a  Prince  regnant! 
But  as  Mohammed  Hassan  would  say — 
as  Ka'id  himself  would  say,  maJaish! 

"  Eft'endina,"  he  said  presently,  "  thou 
didst  speak  of  Harrik.  One  there  was 
who  saved  thee  then — " 

"  Zaida !"  A  change  passed  over  Ka'id's 
face.  "  Speak !  -Thou  hast  news  of  her — 
she  is  gone?" 

Briefly  David  told  him  how  Zaida  was 
found  upon  her  sister's  grave.  Kaid's 
face  was  turned  away  as  he  listened. 

"She  spoke  no  word  of  me?"  Ka'id 
said  at  last. 
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"  To  whom  should  she  speak  ?"  David 
asked  gently.  "  But  the  armlet  thou 
gavest  her,  set  with  one  red  jewel,  it  was 
clasped  in  her  hand  in  death." 

Suddenly    Kaid's    anger    blazed  out. 

Now  shall  Achmet  die,"  he  burst  out, 
"  His  hands  an,d  feet  shall  be  burned  oil 
and  he  shall  be  thrown  to  the  vultures." 

The  Place  of  the  Lepers  is  sacred 
even  from  thee,  Effendina,"  answered 
David  gravely.  "  Yet  Achmet  shall  die — • 
even  as  Harrik  died.  He  shall  die  for 
Egypt  and  for  thee,  Effendina." 

Swiftly  he  drew  the  picture  of  Achmet 
at  the  monastery  in  the  desert.  "  I  have 
done  the  unlawful  thing,  Effendina;  but 
thou  wilt  make  it  lawful.  He  hath  died  a 
thousand  deaths — all  save  one." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  Kai'd  gloomily, 
after  a  moment;  then  his  face  lighted 
with  cynical  pleasure  as  he  scanned  once 
more  the  faces  of  the  crowd  before  him. 
At  last  his  eyes  fastened  on  ISTahoum. 
He  turned  to  David. 

"  Thou  dost  still  desire  ISTahoum  in  his 
office?"  he  asked  keenly. 

A  troubled  look  came  into  David's  eyes, 
then  it  cleared  away,  and  he  said  firmly: 
"  For  six  years  we  have  worked  together, 
Effendina.  He  has  been  spent  in  thy 
service.  I  besought  thee  for  him.  I  am 
his  surety  for  his  loyalty  to  thee." 

"  And  his  loyalty  to  thee  ?" 

A  pained  look  crossed  over  David's 
face  again,  but  he  said  with  a  will  that 
fought  all  suspicion  down,  "  The  years 
bear  witness." 

Kai'd  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly. 
"  The  years  have  perjured  themselves 
ere  this.  Yet,  as  thou  sayest,  Nahoum 
is  a  Christian,"  he  added  with  irony 
scarcely  veiled. 

Now  he  moved  forward  with  David  to- 
wards the  waiting  court.  David  searched 
the  groups  of  faces  for  Nahoum,  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  There  were 
things  to  be  said  to  Nahoum  before  he 
left  on  the  morrow,  last  suggestions  to 
be  given.  In  vain  his  eyes  searched  the 
crowd.    Nahoum  could  not  be  seen. 

Nahoum  was  gone,  as  were  also  Sharif 
and  his  confederates;  and  in  the  lofty 
j\losque  of  Mahmond  soft  lights  were 
ho-^'ering,  and  the  Sheikh-el-Islam  waited 
with  Koran  and  scimitar  for  the  ruler 
of  Egypt  to  pray  to  God  and  salute 
the  Lord  ^fahomet. 


At  the  great  gateway  in  the  Street  of 
the  Tent-makers  Kaid  paused  on  his  way 
to  the  Mosque  Mahmond.  The  Gate  was 
studded  with  thousands  of  nails,  which 
fastened  to  its  massive  timbers  relics  of 
the  faithful,  bits  of  silk  and  cloth, 
and  hair  and  leather;  and  here  from 
time  immemorial  a  holy-man  had  sat 
and  prayed  and  listened  to  the  voices 
of  the  faithful,  and  recited  the  Koran, 
and  spoke  to  the  passers-by  with  the 
voice  of  wisdom.  At  the  gateway  Kai'd 
salaamed  humbly,  and  spoke  to  the  holy- 
man,  who,  as  he  passed,  raised  his  voice 
shrilly  in  an  appeal  to  Allah,  commend- 
ing Ka'i'd  to  compassion  and  mercy.  On 
every  side  eyes  burned  with  religious 
zeal  and  excited  faces  were  turned  to- 
wards the  Effendina.  At  a  certain  point 
there  were  little  groups  of  men  with  faces 
more  set  than  excited.  They  had  a  look 
of  suppressed  expectancy.  Ka'id  neared 
them,  passed  them,  and,  as  he  did  so,  they 
looked  at  each  other  in  consternation. 
They  were  Sharif's  confederates,  fanatics 
carefully  chosen.  The  attempt  on  Ka'i'd's 
life  should  have  been  made  opposite  the 
spot  where  they  stood.  They  craned  their 
necks  in  effort  to  find  the  Christian  tent- 
maker,  but  in  vain. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  cry,  a  loud  voice 
calling.  It  was  the  tent-maker.  He  was 
beside  Kaid's  stirrups,  but  no  weapon  was 
in  his  hand;  and  his  voice  was  calling 
blessings  down  on  the  Effendina's  head 
for  having  pardoned  and  saved  from 
death  his  one  remaining  son,  the  joy  of 
his  old  age.  In  all  the  world  there  was 
no  prince  like  Ka'id,  said  the  tent-maker; 
none  so  bountiful  and  merciful  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  eyes  of  men.  God  grant  him 
everlasting  days,  the  beloved  friend  of  his 
people,  just  to  all  and  greatly  to  be  praised. 

As  the  soldiers  drove  the  old  man  away 
with  kindly  insistence — for  Kaid  had 
thrown  him  a  handful  of  gold — Mizraim 
the  Chief  Eunuch  laughed  wickedly.  As 
Nahoum  had  said,  the  greatest  of  all 
weapons  was  the  mocking  finger.  He  and 
]\rizraim  had  had  their  way  with  the 
governor  of  the  prisons,  and  the  murderer 
had  gone  in  safely  while  the  father  stayed 
to  bless  Ka'id.  The  tent-maker  had  fooled 
the  plotters ;  they  were  had  in  derision ; 
and  the  tent-maker  was  gone  in  safety! 
They  did  not  know  that  Kaid  was  as  in- 
nocent as  themselves  of  having  pardoned 
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the  tent  -  maker's  son.  Their  moment 
had  passed;  they  could  not  overtake  it; 
the  match  had  spluttered  and  gone  out  at 
the  fuel  laid  for  the  fire  of  fanaticism. 

The  morning  of  David's  departure 
came.  While  yet  it  was  dark  he  had 
risen,  and  had  made  his  last  prepara- 
tions. When  he  came  into  the  open  air  and 
mounted,  it  was  not  yet  sunrise,  and  in 
that  strange  spectral  early  morning  light, 
which  is  all  Egypt's  own,  Cairo  looked 
like  some  dream- city  in  a  forgotten  world. 
The  Mokattam  Hills  were  like  vast  dun 
barriers  guarding  and  shutting  in  the 
ghostly  place,  and,  high  above  all,  the  min- 
arets of  the  huge  mosque  upon  the  lofty 
rocks  were  like  almost  impalpable  fingers 
pointing  an  endless  flight.  The  very 
trees  seemed  so  little  real  and  substantial 
that  they  gave  the  eye  the  impression 
they  might  rise  and  float  away.  The  Nile 
was  hung  with  mist,  waiting  for  the  dis- 
sipating sun,  a  trailing  cloud  unwound 
from  the  breast  of  the  Nile-mother.  At 
last  the  sun  touched  the  minarets  of  the 
splendid  mosque  with  shafts  of  light,  and 
over  at  Ghizeh  and  Sakhara  the  great 
pyramids,  lifting  their  heads  from  the 
wall  of  rolling  blue  mist  below,  took  the 
morning's  crimson  radiance  with  the  dig- 
nity of  four  thousand  years. 

David  waited  for  Kaid  and  his  suite  by 
the  banl^s  of  the  great  river.  Lacey  and 
Mahommed  Hassan  stood  on  the  decks 
of  the  little  steamer  which  was  to  car- 
ry them  to  Assouan.  These  two  were 
more  concerned  for  breakfast  than  for 
Kai'd's  farewell. 

Presently  Kai'd  came,  accompanied  by 
his  faithful  Nubians,  their  armor  glow- 
ing in  the  first  warm  light  of  the  rising 
sun;  the  crowds  of  people,  who  had 
suddenly  emerged  with  the  glow  break- 
ing over  the  hills  and,  to  the  clatter  of 
the  armor  of  the  Nubians,  ran  shrilling 
to  the  waterside. 

Kai'd's  face  had  all  last  night's  friend- 
liness as  he  bade  David  farewell  with 
great  honor  and  commended  him  to  the 
care  of  Allah;  and  the  swords  of  the  Nu- 
bians clashed  against  their  breasts  and  on 
their  shields  in  salaam. 

But  there  was  another  farewell  to 
make;  and  it  was  made  as  David's  foot 
touched  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  Once 
again  David  looked  at  Nahoum  as  he 


had  done  six  years  ago  in  the  little 
room  where  v  had  made  their  bond 
together.  There  was  the  same  straight 
look  in  Nahoum's  eyes.  Was  he  not  to 
be  trusted?  Was  it  not  his  duty  to 
trust?  He  clasped  Nahoum's  hand  in 
farewell,  and  turned  away.  But  as  he 
gave  the  signal  to  start,  and  the  vessel 
began  to  move,  Nahoum  came  back.  He 
leaned  over  the  widening  space  and  said 
in  a  low  tone,  as  David  again  drew  near: 

"  There  is  still  an  accoimt  which 
should  be  settled,  Saadat.  It  has  waited 
long;  but  God  is  with  the  patient.  There 
is  the  account  of  Foorgat  BeyP^ 

The  light  fled  from  David's  eyes  and 
his  heart  stopped  beating  for  a  moment. 
When  he  saw  the  shore  again  Nahoum 
was  gone  with  Kaid. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE    FLIGHT    OF    THE  WOUNDED 

"  And  Mario  can  soothe  with  a  tenor  note 
The  souls  in  purgatory." 

'  IK  TON  ti  scordar  di  mi!''  The  voice 
V  rang  out  with  passionate  stealthy 
sweetness,  finding  its  way  into  re- 
cesses of  human  feeling,  over  whose 
shadowed  openings  were  woven  the  cob- 
webs of  sordid  activities,  beclouded 
dreams  and  the  forgotten  aspirations  of 
youth  and  high  ambition.  Paces  of  men 
who  had  meant  to  do  things  worth  doing 
and  kept  the  shields  of  their  armor  bright 
in  the  brave  conflict,  and  had  done 
neither,  softened  and  grew  boyish  at  the 
thrilling  flow  of  poignant  sound.  Women 
of  perfect  poise  and  with  the  confident 
look  of  luxury  and  social  fame,  dropped 
their  eyes  abstractedly  on  the  opera-glasses 
lying  in  their  laps,  or  the  programmes  they 
mechanically  fingered,  and  recalled,  they 
knew  not  why — for  what  had  it  to  do  with 
this  musical  narration  of  a  tragic  Italian 
tale ! — the  days  when,  in  the  first  flush  of 
their  wedded  life,  they  had  set  a  seal  of 
devotion,  and  faith,  and  loyalty  and  love 
upon  their  arms,  which,  long  ago,  had 
gone  to  the  limbo  of  lost  jewels,  with  the 
chaste,  fresh  desires  of  worshipping  hearts. 
Young  egotists,  supremely  happy  and  de- 
fiant in  the  pride  of  the  fact  that  they 
loved  each  other,  and  that  it  mattered 
little  what  the  rest  of  the  world  en- 
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joyed,  suffered,  and  endured — these  were 
suddenly  arrested  in  their  buoyant  and 
solitary  flight  and  stirred  restlessly  in 
their  seats.  Old  men  whose  days  of  work 
were  over ;  who  no  longer  marshalled  their 
legions,  or  moved  at  a  nod  great  ships 
upon  the  waters  in  masterful  manoeuvres ; 
whose  voices  were  heard  no  more  in 
chambers  of  legislation,  lashing  partisan 
feeling  to  a  height  of  cruelty  or  lulling 
a  storm  among  rebellious  followers; 
whose  intellects  no  longer  devised  vast 
schemes  of  finance,  or  applied  secrets  of 
science  to  transform  industry — these 
heard  the  aching,  enthralling  cry  of  a 
soul  with  the  darkness  of  eternal  loss 
gathering  upon  it,  and  drew  back  within 
themselves;  for  they  too  had  cried  like 
this  one  time  or  another  in  their  lives. 
Stricken,  they  had  cried  out,  and  ambition 
had  fled  away,  leaving  behind  only  the 
habit  of  living  and  of  work  and  duty. 

As  Hylda,  in  the  Duchess  of  Snowdon's 
box,  listened  with  a  face  which  showed 
nothing  of  what  she  felt,  and  looking 
straight  at  the  stage  before  her,  the  words 
of  a  poem  she  had  learned  but  yesterday 
came  to  her  mind,  and  wove  themselves 
into  the  music  thrilling  from  the  voice 
in  the  stage  prison: 

"  The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic 
for  earth  too  hard. 
The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose 
itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and 
the  bard; 

Enough  that  he  heard  it  once  :  we  shall 
hear  it  by  and  by. 
And   what    is    our    failure    here   but  a 
triumph's  evidence 
For  the  fulness  of  the  davs?    Have  we 
withered  or  agonized  ? 
Why  else  was  the  pause  prolonged  but 
that  singing  might  issue  thence? 
Why  rushed  the  discords  in.  but  that 
harmony  should  be  prized? 
Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear,  and  doubt  is  slow 
to  clear, 

Each  sufferer  savs  his  sav,  his  scheme 

of  the  weal  and  woe : 
But   God   has   a    few   of   us   whom  he 

whispers  in  the  ear ; 
The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome;  'tis 

we  musicians  know." 

"And  what  is  our  failure  here  hut  a 
triumph's  evidence?"    Was  it  then  so? 


This  was  brave  comfort  for  the  heart 
worn  with  waiting  and  torn  by  conflict- 
ing emotions,  that  agonized  between  a 
sense  of  right  and  its  necessary  action 
and  a  knowledge  of  wrong  and  its  long 
injustice,  its  dragging  weight  upon  the 
life  of  him  to  whom  gladly  and  confi- 
dently she  had  given  all  that  she  had. 

The  long  weeks  which  had  passed  since 
that  night  at  Hamley,  when  she  had  told 
Eglington  the  truth  about  so  many  things, 
had  brought  no  peace,  no  understanding, 
no  good  news  from  anywhere.  The  morn- 
ing after  she  had  spoken  with  heart  laid 
bare,  Eglington  had  essayed  to  have  a 
reconciliation;  but  he  had  come  as  the 
m.artyr,  as  one  injured.  His  egotism  at 
such  a  time,  joined  to  his  attempt  to  make 
light  of  things,  of  treating  what  had  hap- 
pened as  a  mere  "  moment  of  exaspera- 
tion," as  "  one  of  those  episodes  insepara- 
ble from  the  lives  of  the  high-spirited," 
only  made  her  heart  sink  and  grow 
cold — almost  as  insensible  as  the  flesh 
under  a  spray  of  ether.  He  had  been 
neither  wise  nor  patient.  She  had  not 
slept  after  that  bitter  terrible  scene,  and 
the  morning  had  found  her  like  one  bat- 
tered by  winter  seas,  every  nerve  des- 
perately alert  to  pain,  yet  tears  sv,^im- 
ming  at  her  heart  and  heady  to  spring 
to  her  eyes,  at  a  touch  of  the  real 
thing,  the  true  note — and  she  knew  so 
well  what  the  true  thing  was!  Their 
great  moment  had  passed,  had  left  her 
withdrawn  into  herself,  firmly,  yet  with- 
out heart,  performing  the  daily  duties 
of  life,  gay  before  the  world,  the  de- 
lightful hostess,  the  necessary  and  grace- 
ful figure  at  so  many  functions. 

Even  as  Soolsby  had  done,  who  went 
no  further  than  to  tell  Eglington  his  dark 
tale,  and  told  no  one  else,  withholding  it 
from  "  Our  ]Man "  whom  it  altogether 
concerned,  even  so  did  he  shrink,  as  he 
had  not  thought  he  would,  from  the  last 
blow  which  would  open  the  door  to  all ;  so 
also  Sybil  Lady  Eglington  shrank  when 
she  had  been  faced  by  her  obvious  duty. 
Each  had  had  a  reason,  which,  if  not 
sufficient,  if  no  excuse,  was  at  least  an 
explanation.  Hylda  shrank  for  better  rea- 
son than  either.  To  do  right  in  the  mat- 
ter was  to  strike  her  husband — it  must 
be  a  blow  now,  since  her  voice  had  failed ! 
To  do  right  was  to  put  in  Egliiigton's 
home  and  house  one  whom  Eglington — 
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^ith  anger  and  without  any  apparent  de- 
sire to  have  her  altogether  for  himself, 
all  the  riches  of  her  life  and  love — ^had 
dared  to  say  commanded  her  sympathy 
and  interest,  not  because  he  was  a  man 
dispossessed  of  his  rights,  but  because 
he  was  a  man  possessed  of  that  to  which 
he  had  no  right!  The  insult  had  stung 
her,  had  driven  her  back  into  a  reserve 
out  of  which  she  seemed  unable  to  emerge. 
How  could  she  compel  Eglington  to  do 
right  in  this  thing — do  right  to  his  own 
father's  son? 

Meanwhile  that  father's  son  was  once 
more  imperilling  his  life,  once  more  put- 
^ting  England's  prestige  in  the  balance 
in  the  Soudan,  from  which  he  had  al- 
ready been  delivered  twice  as  though  by 
miracles.  Since  he  had  gone,  some 
months  before,  there  had  been  little  news ; 
but  there  had  been  much  public  anxiety; 
and  she  knew  only  too  well  that  there 
had  been  pourparlers  with  foreign  min- 
isters from  which  no  action  came  which 
could  safeguard  David. 

Many  a  human  being  has  realized  the 
apathy,  the  partial  paralysis  of  the  will, 
succeeding  a  great  struggle  which  has 
exhausted  the  vital  forces.  There  is 
danger  in  it.  Many  a  general  who  has 
fought  a  desperate  and  victorious  fight, 
after  a  long  campaign,  and  amid  all  the 
anxieties  and  miseries  of  war,  has  failed 
to  follow  up  his  advantage  from  a  sud- 
den relaxation  of  the  will,  of  the  power 
for  action  in  him.  He  has  stepped 
from  the  iron  routine  of  daily  effort  into 
a  sudden  freedom  and  his  faculties  have 
failed  him — the  iron  of  his  will  vanished. 
So  it  was  with  Hylda — she  waited  for 
she  knew  not  what.  Was  it  some  dim 
hope  that  things  might  right  themselves, 
that  Eglington  might  see  the  right  as  she 
saw  it  ?  That  he  might  realize  how  unreal 
was  this  life  they  were  living,  outwardly 
peaceful  and  understanding,  deluding  the 
world,  inwardly  a  place  of  tears.  How 
she  dreaded  the  night  and  its  recurrent 
tears,  and  the  hours  when  she  could  not 
sleep,  and  waited  for  the  joyless  morn- 
ing as  one  lost  on  the  moor,  blanched 
with  cold,  waits  for  the  sunrise !  Night 
after  night  at  a  certain  hour — the  hour 
when  she  went  to  bed  at  last  after  that 
poignant  revelation  to  Eglington — she 
wept,  as  she  had  wept  then,  heart-broken 
tears  of  disappointment,  disillusion,  lone- 


liness; tears  for  the  bitter  pity  of  it 
all;  for  the  wasting  and  wasted  opportuni- 
ties, for  the  common  aim  never  under- 
stood or  planned  together;  for  the  pre- 
cious hours  lived  in  an  air  of  artificial 
happiness  and  social  excitement;  for  a 
perfect  understanding  missed;  for  the 
touch  which  no  longer  thrilled;  and  the 
eye  which  no  longer  drew  the  swimming 
glance  of  the  heart's  knowledge — ah,  the 
signals  were  all  down.  Love,  the  Switch- 
man, was  asleep  at  his  post — and  life 
rushed  on. 

How  long  could  it  last,  this  soulless 
life,  together  with  its  outward  friendli- 
ness and  cooperation — they  came  nearer 
to  each  other  when  strangers  were  pres- 
ent, as  though  this  medium  of  human, 
if  so  worldly,  companionship  gave  them 
an  atmosphere  in  which  self-conscious- 
ness disappeared!  But  the  end  of  it 
must  come.  She  was  looking  frail  and 
delicate,  and  her  beauty,  newly  refined, 
and  with  a  fresh  charm  as  of  mystery  or 
pain,  was  touched  by  feverishness.  An 
old  impatience  once  hers  was  vanished, 
and  Kate  Heaver  would  have  given  a 
month's  wages  for  one  of  those  flashes 
of  petulance  of  other  days  ever  followed 
by  a  smile.  Now  the  smile  was  all  too 
often  there  —  the  patient  smile  which 
comes  to  those  who  have  suffered.  Hard- 
ness she  felt  at  times,  where  Eglington 
was  concerned,  for  he  seemed  to  need  her 
now  not  at  all,  to  be  self-contained,  self- 
dependent — almost  arrogantly  so;  but  she 
did  not  show  it;  and  she  was  outwardly 
patient  and  smiling. 

In  his  heart  of  hearts  Eglington  be- 
lieved that  she  loved  him,  that  her  in- 
terest in  David  was  only  part  of  her 
idealistic  temperament — the  admiration 
of  a  woman  for  a  man  of  altruistic  aims, 
the  romantic,  the  innately  religious;  but 
his  hatred  of  David,  of  what  David 
was,  and  of  his  irrefutable  claims,  re- 
acted on  her;  and  perverseness,  and  his 
imhealthy  belief  that  he  would  master  her 
in  the  end,  that  she  would  one  day  break 
down  and  come  to  him,  willing  to  take  his 
view  in  all  things  and  to  be  his  slave — all 
this  drove  him.  farther  and  farther  on  the 
fatal  path  which  broadened  as  he  went. 

Success  had  spoiled  him.  He  applied  his 
gifts  in  politics,  daringly  unscrupulous, 
superficially  persuasive,  intellectually  in- 
sinuating, to  his  wife;  and  she,  who  had 
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been  captured  once  by  all  these  things, 
was  not  to  be  captured  again.  She  knew 
what  alone  could  capture  her;  and  as  she 
sat  and  watched  the  singers  on  the  stage 
now,  the  divine  notes  of  that  searching 
melody  still  lingering  in  her  heart,  there 
came  a  sudden  wonder  whether  Egling- 
ton's  heart  could  not  be  weakened.  She 
knew  that  it  never  had;  that  he  had 
never  known  love,  the  transfiguring  and 
reclaiming  passion.  No,  no,  surely  it 
could  not  be  too  late  —  her  marriage 
with  him  had  only  come  too  soon. 
He  had  ridden  over  her  without  mercy, 
he  had  robbed  her  of  her  rightful 
share  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good; 
he  had  never  loved  her;  but  if  love 
came  to  him — if  he  could  once  realize 
how  much  there  was  of  what  he  had 
missed!  If  he  did  not  save  himself — and 
her — what  would  be  the  end?  She  felt 
the  cords  drawing  her  elsewhere,  the  lure 
of  a  voice  she  had  heard  in  an  Egyptian 
garden  was  in  her  ears  when  she  would 
shut  it  out — and  she  had  shut  it  out! 
One  night  at  Hamley  in  an  abandonment 
of  grief — life  hurt  her  so — she  had  re- 
membered the  prophecy  she  had  once 
made  that  she  would  speak  to  David  and 
he  would  hear,  and  she  had  risen  from 
her  seat,  impelled  by  a  strange  new  force, 
and  had  said,  "  Speak ! — speak  to  me !" 
And  as  plainly  as  she  had  ever  heard  any- 
thing in  her  life,  she  had  heard  his  voice 
speak  to  her,  a  message  that  sank  into 
the  innermost  recesses  of  her  being,  and 
she  had  been  more  patient  afterwards. 
She  had  no  doubt  whatever;  she  had 
spoken  to  him,  and  he  had  answered; 
but  the  answer  was  one  which  all  the 
world  might  have  heard. 

Down  deep  in  her  nature  was  an  in- 
alienable loyalty,  was  a  simple  old-fash- 
ioned feeling  that  "  they  two,"  she  and 
Eglington,  should  cleave  unto  each  other 
till  death  should  part.  He  had  done 
much  to  shatter  that  feeling;  but  now,  as 
she  listened  to  Mario's  voice,  centuries  of 
predisposition  worked  in  her,  and  a  great 
pity  woke  in  her  heart.  Could  she  not 
save  him,  win  him,  wake  him,  cure  him 
of  the  disease  of  Self? 

The  thought  brought  a  light  to  her  eyes 
that  had  not  been  there  for  many  a  day. 
Out  of  the  deeps  of  her  soul  this  mist 
of  a  pure  selflessness  rose,  the  spirit  of 
that  altruism  and  idealism  which  was 


the  real  chord  of  sympathy  between  her 
and  Egypt. 

Yes,  she  would,  this  once  again,  try  to 
win  the  heart  of  this  man;  and  so  reach 
that  which  was  deeper  than  heart,  and  so 
also  give  him  that  without  which  this  life 
must  be  a  failure  in  the  end,  as  Sybil 
Lady  Eglington  had  said.  How  often 
had  those  bitter  anguished  words  of  his 
mother  rung  in  her  ears.  ''So  hrilliant 
and  unscrupulous,  like  yourself,  hut,  oh, 
so  sure  of  winning  a  great  place  in  the 
world  .  ...  so  calculating  and  deter- 
mined and  amhitious."  They  came  to 
her  now,  flashed  between  the  eager  so- 
licitous eyes  of  her  mind  and  the  scene 
of  a  perfect  and  everlasting  reconcilia- 
tion which  it  conjured  up — flashed  and 
was  gone,  for  her  will  rose  up  and  blurred 
them  into  mist;  and  other  words  of  that 
true  palimpsest  of  Sybil  Eglington's 
broken  life  came  instead:  "And  though 
he  loves  me  little,  as  he  loves  you  little 
too,  yet  he  is  my  son,  and  for  what  he  is 
we  are  hoth  responsible  one  way  or  an- 
other.'' As  the  mother,  so  the  wife.  She 
said  to  herself  in  sad  paraphrase :  "  And 
though  he  loves  me  little,  yet  he  is  my 
husband,  and  for  what  he  is  it  may  be 
that  I  am  in  some  sense  responsible. 
.  .  .  Yet  he  is  my  hushandP^  All  that 
it  was  came  to  her;  the  closed  door,  the 
drawn  blinds;  the  intimacy  which  shut 
them  away  from  all  the  world;  the  things 
said  which  can  only  be  said  without  dese- 
cration between  two  honest  souls  who  love 
each  other,  and  that  sweet  isolation 
which  makes  marriage  a  separate  world 
with  its  own  sacred  revelation.  This  she 
had  known;  this  had  been;  and  though 
the  image  of  the  sacred  thing  had  been 
defaced,  yet  the  shrine  was  not  destroyed. 

For  she  believed  that  each  had  kept 
the  letter  of  the  law;  that,  whatever  his 
faults,  he  had  turned  his  face  to  no  other 
woman.  If  she  had  not  made  his  heart 
captive,  and  drawn  him  by  an  ever-short- 
ening cord  of  attraction,  yet  she  was  sure 
that  none  other  had  any  influence  over 
him,  that  as  he  had  looked  at  her  in  those 
short-lived  days  of  his  first  devotion,  he 
looked  at  no  other.  The  way  was  clear  yet 
— there  was  nothing  irretrievable,  noth- 
ing irrevocable,  that  would  forever  stain 
the  memory  and  tarnish  the  gold  of  life 
when  the  perfect  love  should  be  minted. 
Whatever  faults  of  mind  or  disposition 
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or  character  were  his — or  hers — they  were 
no  sins  against  the  pledges  they  had 
made,  nor  the  bond  into  which  they  had 
entered.  Life  would  need  no  sponge. 
Memory  might  still  live  on  without  a 
wound  or  a  cowl  of  shame. 

It  was  all  part  of  the  music  to  which 
she  listened,  and  she  was  almost  oblivious 
of  the  brilliant  throng,  the  crowded 
boxes,  or  of  the  Duchess  of  Snowdon  sit- 
ting near  her  strangely  still,  now  and 
again  scanning  the  beautiful  face  beside 
her  with  a  reflective  look,  and  opening 
and  shutting  her  fan  with  a  suppressed 
nervousness.  The  Duchess  loved  the  girl 
beside  her — she  was  but  a  girl,  after 
all  —  as  she  had  never  loved  any  of 
her  sex;  it  had  come  to  be  the  last  real 
interest  of  her  life.  To  her  eyes,  dimmed 
with  much  seeing,  blurred  by  a  garish 
kaleidoscope  of  fashionable  life,  there 
had  come  a  look  which  was  like  the  ghost 
of  a  look  she  had,  how  many  decades  ago  ? 

Presently,  as  she  saw  Hylda's  eyes 
withdrawn  from  the  stage,  and  look  at 
her  with  a  strange,  soft  moisture  and  a 
new  light  in  them,  she  laid  her  fan  con- 
fidently on  her  friend's  knee,  and  said 
in  her  abrupt  whimsical  voice :  "  You  like 
it,  my  darling;  your  eyes  are  as  big  as 
saucers.  You  look  as  if  you'd  been  see- 
ing things,  not  things  on  that  silly  stage, 
but  what  Verdi  felt  when  he  wrote  the 
piece,  or  something  of  more  account 
than  that." 

"  Yes,  I've  been  seeing  things,"  Hylda 
answered  with  a  smile  that  came  from  a 
new  -  born  purpose,  the  dream  of  an 
idealist.  "  I've  been  seeing  things  that 
Verdi  did  not  see,  and  of  more  account, 
too.  .  .  .  Do  you  suppose  the  House  is 
up  yet?" 

A  strange  look  flashed  into  the  Duch- 
ess's eyes,  which  had  been  watching  her 
with  as  much  pity  as  interest.  Hylda 
had  not  been  near  the  House  of  Com- 
mons this  session;  though  she  had  read 
the  reports  with  her  usual  care.  She  had 
shunned  the  place,  she  could  scarcely 
tell  why,  except  that  perhaps,  far  back 
in  her  mind,  there  was  the  feeling  that 
there  Eglington,  though  skilful  and  able 
and  successful,  was  less  honest  than  any- 
where else,  certainly  less  than  when  in 
his  laboratory. 

"  Why,  did  you  expect  Eglington  ?"  the 
Duchess  asked  idly,  yet  she  was  watchful 


too,  alert  for  every  movement  in  this  life 
where  the  footsteps  of  happiness  were 
falling  by  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  over 
which  she  would  not  look.  She  knew  that 
Hylda  did  not  expect  Eglington, — for  the 
decision  to  come  to  the  opera  was  taken 
at  the  last  moment;  they  had  been  going 
to  two  parties  instead. 

"  Of  course  not — he  doesn't  know  we 
are  here.  But  if  it  wasn't  too  late,  I 
thought  I'd  go  down  and  drive  him  home." 

The  Duchess  veiled  her  look.  Here 
was  some  new  development  in  the  history 
which  had  been  torturing  her  old  eyes  to 
read  these  months  past,  which  had  given 
her  and  Lord  Windlehurst  as  many  anx- 
ious moments  as  they  had  known  in 
many  a  day,  and  had  formed  them  into  a 
vigilance  committee  of  two  who  waited 
for  the  critical  hour  when  they  would 
be  needed. 

"  We'll  go  at  once  if  you  like,"  she 
replied.  "  The  opera  will  be  over  soon. 
We  sent  word  to  Windlehurst  to  join  us, 
you  remember,  but  he  won't  come  now; 
it's  too  late.  So,  we'll  go  now,  if 
you  like." 

She  half  rose,  but  the  door  of  the  box 
opened,  and  Lord  Windlehurst  looked 
in  quizzically.  There  was  a  smile  on 
his  face. 

"  I'm  late,  I  know ;  but  you'll  forgive 
me — you'll  forgive  me,  dear  lady,"  he 
added  to  Hylda,  "  for  I've  been  listening 
to  your  husband  making  a  smashing 
speech  for  a  bad  cause." 

Hylda  smiled.  "  Then  I  must  go  and 
congratulate  him,"  she  answered,  and 
withdrew  her  hand  from  that  of  Lord 
Windlehurst,  who  seemed  to  hold  it 
longer  than  usual,  and  pressed  it  in  a 
fatherly  way. 

"  I'm  afraid  the  House  is  up,"  he  re- 
joined as  Hylda  turned  for  her  opera- 
cloak  ;  "  and  I  saw  Eglington  leave  Palace 
Yard  as  I  came  away."  Lie  gave  a  swift, 
ominous  glance  towards  the  Duchess, 
which  Llylda  caught,  and  she  looked  at 
each  keenly. 

"  It's  seldom  I  sit  in  that  Peers'  Gal- 
lery," continued  Lord  Windlehurst ;  "  I 
don't  like  going  back  to  the  old  place 
much.  It  seems  empty  and  hollow.  But 
I  wouldn't  have  missed  Eglington's  fight- 
ing speech  for  a  good  deal." 

"  Wliat  was  it  about  ?"  asked  Hylda  as 
they  left  the  box.     She  had  a  sudden 
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throb  of  the  heart.  Was  it  the  one  great 
question — that  which  had  been  like  a  gulf 
of  fire  between  them? 

"  Oh,  Turkey — the  unpardonable  Turk," 
answered  Lord  Windlehurst.  "  As  good 
a  defence  of  a  bad  case  as  I  ever  heard." 

"  Yes,  Eglington  would  do  that  well," 
said  the  Duchess  enigmatically,  drawing 
her  cloak  around  her  and  adjusting  her 
hair.  Hylda  looked  at  her  sharply,  and 
Lord  Windlehurst  slyly,  but  the  Duchess 
seemed  oblivious  of  having  said  anything 
but  the  obvious,  and  added,  ^'  It's  a  gift 
seeing  all  that  can  be  said  for  a  bad 
cause,  and  saying  it,  and  so  making  the 
other  side  make  their  case  so  strong  that 
the  verdict  has  to  be  just." 

"  Dear  Duchess,  it  doesn't  always  work 
out  that  way,"  rejoined  Lord  Windlehurst 
with  a  dry  laugh.  "  Sometimes  the 
devil's  advocate  wins." 

"  You  are  not  very  complimentary  to 
my  husband,"  said  Hylda  with  a  smiling 
irony,  and  looking  him  in  the  eyes,  for 
she  was  not  always  sure  when  he  was 
trying  to  baffle  her. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  He  hasn't 
won  his  case  yet.  He  has  only  staved  off 
the  great  attack.    It's  corning — soon." 

"  What  is  the  great  attack  ?  What  has 
the  Government,  or  the  Foreign  Office, 
done,  or  left  undone?" 

"  Well,  my  dear — "  Suddenly  Lord 
Windlehurst  remembered  himself,  stop- 
ped, put  up  his  eye-glasses,  and  with 
great  interest  seemed  to  watch  a  gay 
group  of  people  opposite;  for  the  subject 
of  attack  was  Egypt  and  the  govern- 
ment's conduct  in  not  helping  David, 
in  view  not  alone  of  his  present  dan- 
ger, but  of  the  position  of  England 
in  the  country,  on  which  depended  the 
security  of  her  highway  to  the  East. 
Lord  Windlehurst  was  a  good  actor,  and 
he  had  broken  off  his  words  as  though  the 
group  he  was  now  watching  had  sudden- 
ly claimed  his  attention.  "  Well,  well. 
Duchess,"  he  said  reflectively,  "  I  see  a 
new  nine  days'  wonder  yonder."  Then, 
in  response  to  a  reminder  from  Hylda,  he 
continued :  "  Ah,  yes,  the  attack !  Oh,  Per- 
sia— Persia,  and  our  feeble  diplomacy, 
my  dear  lady — though  you  mustn't  take 
that  as  my  opinion,  opponent  as  I  am. 
That's  the  charge.  Persia — and  her  cats !" 

The  Duchess  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief ; 
for  she  knew  what  Windlehurst  had  been 
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going  to  say,  and  she  shrank  from  seeing 
what  she  felt  she  would  see  if  Egypt  and 
Claridge  Pasha's  name  were  mentioned. 
That  night  at  Hamley  had  burnt  a 
thought  into  her  mind  which  she  did  not 
like.  Not  that  she  had  any  pity  for  Eg- 
lington; her  thought  was  all  for  this  girl 
she  loved.  No  happiness  lay  in  the  land 
of  Egypt  for  her,  whatever  her  unhappi- 
ness  here.  And  she  knew  that  Hylda 
must  be  more  unhappy  still  before  she 
was  ever  happy  again,  if  that  might 
be.  There  was  that  about  Eglington 
which  Hylda  did  not  know,  yet  which 
she  must  know  one  day  —  and  then ! 
But  why  were  Hylda's  eyes  so  much 
brighter  and  softer  and  deeper  to- 
night ?  There  was  something  expect- 
ant, hopeful,  brooding  in  them.  They 
belonged  not  to  the  life  moving  round 
her,  but  were  shining  in  a  land  of  their 
own — a  land  of  promise.  By  an  instinct 
in  each  of  them  they  stood  listening  for 
a  moment  to  the  last  strains  of  the  opera. 
The  light  leaped  higher  in  Hylda's  eyes: 

"  Beautiful!  oh,  so  beautiful!"  she  said, 
her  hand  touching  the  Duchess's  arm. 

The  Duchess  gave  the  slim  warm  fin- 
gers a  spasmodic  little  squeeze.  "  Yes, 
darling,  beautiful,"  she  rejoined;  and 
then  the  crowd  began  to  pour  out  behind 
them.  Their  carriages  were  at  the  door. 
Lord  Windlehurst  put  Hylda  in.  "  The 
House  is  up,"  he  said.  "  You  are  going 
on  somewhere  ?" 

"  No — home,"  she  said,  and  smiled  into 
his  old,  kind,  querulous,  questioning  eyes. 
"  Home !" 

"  Home !"  the  old  man  murmured  bit- 
terly as  he  turned  towards  the  Duchess 
and  her  carriage.  ^'  Home !"  he  repeated, 
nnd  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  Shall  I  drive  you  to  your  house  ?" 
the  Duchess  asked. 

"  No,  I'll  drive  with  you  to  your  door, 
and  walk  back  to  my  cell.  Home!"  he 
growled  to  the  footman,  with  a  sardonic 
note  in  the  voice. 

As  they  drove  away,  the  Duchess  turn- 
ed to  him  abruptly.  "  What  did  you  mean 
by  your  look  when  you  said  you  had  seen 
Eglington  drive  away  from  the  House?" 

"  Well,  my  dear  Betty,  she — the  fly- 
away— drives  him  home  now.  It  has 
come  to  that." 

"  To  her  home — Windlehurst,  oh,  Win- 
dlehurst!"   She  sank  back  in  the  cush- 
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ions  and  gave  what  was  as  near  a  sob  as 
she  had  given  in  many  a  day. 

Lord  Windlehurst  took  her  hand.  "  No, 
not  so  bad  as  that  yet.  She  drove  him  to 
his  club.   Don't  fret,  my  dear  Betty!" 

Home!  Hylda  watched  the  shops,  the 
houses,  the  squares,  as  she  passed  west- 
ward, her  mind  dwelling  almost  happily 
on  the  new  determination  to  which  she 
had  come.  It  was  not  love  that  was  mov- 
ing her,  not  love  for  him,  but  a  deeper 
thing.  He  had  brutally  killed  love — the 
full  life  of  it — those  months  ago;  but 
there  was  a  deep  thing  working  in  her 
which  was  as  near  nobility  as  the  hu- 
man mind  can  feel.  Not  in  a  long 
time  had  she  neared  her  home  with 
such  expectation  and  longing.  Often 
on  the  door-step  she  had  shut  her  eyes  to 
the  light  and  warmth  and  elegance  of  it, 
because  of  that  which  she  did  not  see. 
Now,  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  she  saw  its 
doors  open.  It  was  possible  Eglington 
might  be  home.  Lord  Windlehurst  had 
said  that  he  had  left  the  House — it  must 
be  now  near  an  hour  ago.  She  did  not 
ask  if  he  was  in, — it  had  not  been  her 
custom  for  a  long  time — and  servants 
were  curious  people;  but  she  looked  at 
the  hall  table.  Yes,  there  was  a  hat 
which  had  evidently  just  been  placed 
there,  and  gloves,  and  a  stick.  He  was 
at  home,  then. 

She  hurried  to  her  room,  dropped  her 
opera-cloak  on  a  chair,  looked  at  herself 
in  the  glass,  a  little  fluttered  and  critical, 
and  then  crossed  the  hallway  to  Egling- 
ton's  bedroom.  She  listened  for  a  mo- 
ment. There  was  no  sound.  She  turned  the 
handle  of  the  door  softly,  and  opened  it. 
A  light  was  burning  low,  but  the  room 
was  empty.  It  was  as  she  thought,  he  was 
in  his  study,  where  he  spent  hours  some- 
times after  he  came  home,  reading  official 
papers.  She  went  up  the  stairs,  at  first 
swiftly,  then  more  slowly,  then  with  al- 
most lagging  feet.  Why  did  she  hesitate  ? 
Why  should  a  woman  falter  in  going  to 
her  husband — to  her  own  one  man  of  all 
the  world?  Was  it  not,  should  it  not  be, 
ever  the  open  door  between  them?  Con- 
fidence— confidence — could  she  not  have 
it,  could  she  not  get  it  now  at  last?  She 
had  paused;  but  now  she  moved  on  with 
quicker  step,  purpose  in  her  face,  her  eyes 
softly  lighted. 


Suddenly  she  saw  on  the  floor  an  opened 
letter.  She  picked  it  up,  and,  as  she  did 
so,  involuntarily  observed  the  writing. 
Almost  mechanically  she  glanced  at  the 
contents.  Her  heart  stood  still.  The  first 
words  scorched  her  eyes. 

"  Eglington — Harry,  dearest,"  it  said, 
"  you  shall  not  go  to  sleep  to-night  with- 
out a  word  from  me.  This  will  make 
you  think  of  me  when  .  .  . 

Frozen,  struck  as  by  a  mortal  blow, 
Hylda  looked  at  the  signature.  She  knew 
it — the  ^  cleverest,  the  most  beautiful,  ad- 
venturess which  the  aristocracy  and  so- 
ciety had  produced.  She  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
that  she  must  fall.  But  she  steadied  her- 
self, and  walked  firmly  to  Eglington's 
door.  She  turned  the  handle  softly  and 
stepped  inside. 

He  did  not  hear  her.  He  was  leaning 
over  a  box  of  papers,  and  they  rustled 
loudly  under  his  hand.  He  was  hum- 
ming to  himself  that  song  she  heard  an 
hour  ago  in  11  Trovatore,  that  song  of 
passion  and  love  and  tragedy.  It  sent 
a  wave  of  fresh  feeling  over  her.  She 
could  not  go  on — could  not  face  him,  and 
say  what  she  must  say.  She  turned  and 
passed  swiftly  from  the  room,  leaving 
the  door  open,  and  hurried  down  the 
staircase.  Eglington  heard  now,  and 
wheeled  round.  He  saw  the  open  door, 
listened  to  the  rustle  of  her  skirts,  knew 
that  she  had  been  there.  He  smiled,  and 
said  to  himself: 

"  She  came — came  to  me,  as  I  said  she 
would.  I  shall  master  her — the  full  sur- 
render; and  then — life  will  be  easy  then." 

Hylda  hurried  down  the  staircase  to  her 
room,  saw  Kate  Heaver  waiting,  beckoned 
to  her,  caught  up  her  opera-cloak,  and  to- 
gether they  passed  down  the  staircase  to 
the  front  door.  Heaver  rang  a  bell,  a 
footman  appeared,  and,  at  a  word,  called 
a  hackney  coach.  A  minute  later  they 
were  ready. 

"  Snowdon  House,"  Hylda  said ;  and 
they  passed  into  the  night. 

CHAPTER  XXXYI 

"is  it   always   so — IN  LIFE?" 

THE  Duchess  and  her  brother  the  ex- 
diplomatist,  now  deaf  and  patiently 
amiable  and  garrulous,  had  met  on  the 
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door-step  of  Snowdon  House,  and  to- 
gether they  insisted  on  Lord  Windlehurst 
coming  in  for  a  talk.  The  two  men  had 
not  met  for  a  long  time,  and  the  retired 
official  had  been  one  of  Lord  Windle- 
hurst's  own  best  appointments  in  other 
days.  The  Duchess  had  the  carriage  wait 
in  consequence. 

The  ex-official  could  hear  little,  but  he 
had  cultivated  the  habit  of  talking  con- 
stantly and  well.  There  were  some  voices, 
however,  which  he  could  hear  more  dis- 
tinctly than  others,  and  Lord  Windle- 
hurst's  was  one  of  them — clear,  well- 
modulated,  and  penetrating.  Sipping 
brandy  and  water.  Lord  Windlehurst 
gave  his  latest  quip.  A  well  -  known 
and  brilliant  lady  was  bringing,  in  her 
dressing-case,  from  France  to  England, 
two  bottles  of  choice  brandy,  which 
she  knew  her  husband  liked.  The  cus- 
toms officer  asked  her  what  she  had  in 
her  bag.  ^  Wearing  apparel,'  was  her 
reply.  He  opened  the  bag  nevertheless, 
and  discovered  the  bottles  of  brandy. 
^  And  this  is  wearing  apparel  ?'  he  asked, 
holding  up  the  bottle.  '  Certainly.  My 
husband's  nightcap,'  she  replied."  They 
were  all  laughing  heartily,  when  the 
butler  entered  the  room  and  said,  "  Lady 
Eglington  is  here,  and  wishes  to  see 
your  grace." 

As  the  butler  left  the  room,  the  Duchess 
turned  despairingly'-  to  Windlehurst,  who 
had  risen  and  was  paler  than  the  Duchess. 
"  It  has  come,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  it  has 
come.  I  can't  face  it  —  I  can't  look 
at  her." 

"  Ah,  it  doesn't  matter  about  you 
facing  it.  Look  at  her  and  help  her, 
Betty.  You  know  what  to  do — the  one 
thing."   He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it. 

She  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes 
and  drew  herself  together,  while  her 
brother  watched  her  benevolently.  She 
had  always  been  impulsive,  he  thought 
to  himself,  and  here  was  some  one  in 
trouble — they  all  came  to  her,  and  kept 
her  poor.  "  Go  to  bed,  Dick,"  the  Duchess 
said  to  him,  and  hurried  from  the  room. 
She  did  not  hesitate  now.  Windlehurst 
had  put  the  matter  in  the  right  way — 
her  pain  was  nothing,  mere  moral  coward- 
ice; but  Hylda — ! 

She  entered  the  room  as  quickly  as 
rheumatic  limbs  would  permit.  Hylda 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  erect. 


waiting,  her  eyes  gazing  blankly  before 
her  and  rimmed  by  dark  circles,  her  face 
haggard  and  despairing. 

Before  the  Duchess  could  reach  her, 
she  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper :  "  I  have 
left  him — T  have  left  him.  I  have  come 
to  you." 

With  a  cry  of  pity  the  Duchess  would 
have  taken  the  stricken  girl  in  her  arms, 
but  she  held  out  a  shaking  hand  with 
the  letter  in  it  which  had  brought  this 
new  woe  and  this  crisis  foreseen  by  the 
Duchess  and  Lord  Windlehurst.  "  There 
— there  it  is.  He  goes  from  me  to  her — 
to  that!'^  She  thrust  the  letter  into  the 
Duchess's  fingers.  "  And  you  knew — 
you  knew!  I  saw  the  look  that  passed 
between  you  and  Lord  Windlehurst  at 
the  opera.  I  understand  all  now.  He 
left  the  House  of  Commons  with  her — 
and  you  knew,  oh,  you  knew!  And  all 
the  world  knows — every  one  knew  but 
me !"  She  threw  up  her  hands.  "  But 
I've  left  him — I've  left  him,  forever." 

Now  the  Duchess  had  her  in  her  arms, 
and  almost  forcibly  drew  her  to  a  sofa. 
"  Darling,  my  darling,"  she  said.  "  You 
must  not  give  way.  It  is  not  so  bad  as 
you  think.  You  must  let  me  help  to 
make  you  understand." 

Hylda  laughed  hysterically.  "  ^^'ot  so 
bad  as  I  think.  Read — read  it,"  she  said, 
taking  the  letter  from  the  Duchess's 
fingers  and  holding  it  before  her  face. 
"  I  found  it  on  the  staircase — I  could 
not  help  but  read  it — I  did  not  mean  to; 
but  now — " 

She  sat  and  clasped  and  unclasped  her 
hands  in  utter  misery.  "  Oh,  the  shame  of 
it,  the  cruel  shame  of  it !  Have  I  not  been 
a  good  wife  to  him?  Have  I  not  had 
reason  to  break  my  heart  ?  And  I  did  not, 
and  I  waited,  and  I  wanted  to  be  good 
and  to  do  right.  And  to-night  I  was  going 
to  try  once  more — I  felt  it  in  the  opera; 
I  was  going  to  make  one  last  effort  for 
his  sake.  It  was  for  his  sake  I  meant 
to  make  it,  for  I  thought  him  only  hard 
and  selfish,  and  that  he  had  never  loved; 
and  if  he  only  loved,  I  thought — " 

She  broke  off,  wringing  her  hands  and 
staring  into  space,  the  ghost  of  the  beau- 
tiful figure  that  had  left  the  Opera 
House  with  shining  eyes. 

The  Duchess  caught  the  cold  hands. 
Yes,  yes,  darling.  I  know.  I  under- 
stand.   So  does  Windlehurst.    He  loves 
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you  as  much  as  I  do.  We  know  that 
there  isn't  much  to  be  got  out  of  life; 
but  we  always  hoped  that  you  would  get 
more  than  most — than  anybody  else." 

Hvlda  shrank,  then  raised  her  head 
and  looked  at  the  Duchess  with  an  in- 
finite pathos.  "  Oh,  is  it  always  so — in 
life?  Is  no  one  true?  Is  every  one  be- 
trayed sometime?  I  would  die — oh  yes, 
a  thousand  times  yes,  I  would  die !  What 
do  I  care  for  life — it  has  cheated  me! 
I  meant  well,  and  I  tried  to  do  well,  and 
I  was  true  to  him  in  word  and  deed  even 
when  I  suffered  most,  even  when — " 

The  Duchess  laid  a  cheek  against  the 
burning  head.  "  I  understand,  my  own 
dear.    I  understand — altogether." 

"  Oh,  you  cannot  know,"  the  broken 
girl  replied ;  "  but  through  everything  I 
was  true — and  I  have  been  tempted  too 
when  my  heart  was  aching  so,  when  the 
days  were  so  empty,  the  nights  so  long, 
and  my  heart  hurt — hurt  me.  .  .  .  But 
now,  it  is  over,  everything  is  done.  I 
have  left  him.  You  will  keep  me  here — 
oh,  say  you  will  keep  me  here  till  every- 
thing can  be  settled,  and  I  can  go  away 
— far  away— far — " 

She  stopped  with  a  gasping  cry,  and 
her  eyes  suddenly  strained  into  the  dis- 
tance, as  though  a  vision  of  some  mys- 
terious thing  hung  before  her.  The 
Duchess  realized  that  that  temptation, 
which  has  come  to  so  many  ill-starred 
disappointed  mortals,  to  end  it  all, 
to  find  quiet  somehow,  somewhere  out 
in  the  dark,  was  upon  her.  She  became 
resourceful  and  persuasively  command- 
ing. "  But  no,  my  darling.  You  are  go- 
ing nowhere — here  in  London  is  your 
place  now.  Here  you  must  stay.  And 
you  must  not  stay  here  in  my  house. 
You  must  go  back  to  your  home.  Your 
place  is  there.  For  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  there  must  be  no  scandal.  Sus- 
picion is  nothing,  talk  is  nothing,  and 
the  world  forgets — " 

"  Oh,  T  do  not  care  for  the  world  or 
its  forgetting,"  the  wounded  girl  replied. 
"  What  is  the  world  to  me !  I  wanted 
my  own  world,  the  world  of  my  four  walls 
free  from  scandal  and  shame;  I  wanted 
love  and  peace  there — and  now!" 

"  You  must  be  guided  by  those  who 
love  you.  You  are  too  young  to  decide 
what  is  best  for  yourself.  You  must  let 
Windlehurst  and  me  think  for  you;  and, 


oh,  my  darling,  you  cannot  know  how 
much  I  care  for  your  best  good !" 

"  I  cannot,  will  not,  bear  the  humilia- 
tion and  the  shame.  This  letter  here — 
you  see!" 

"  The  letter  is  the  letter  of  a  woman 
who  has  had  more  affaires  than  any  man 
in  London.  She  is  preternaturally  clever, 
my  dear — Windlehurst  would  tell  you  so. 
The  brilliant  and  unscrupulous,  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  bad,  have  a  great  advantage 
in  this  world.  Eglington  was  curious, 
that  is  all.  It  is  in  the  breed  of  the  Eg- 
lingtons  to  go  exploring — to  experiment." 

Hylda  started.  Words  from  the  letter 
Sybil  Eglington  had  left  behind  her 
rushed  into  her  mind.  Experiment,  suh- 
terfuge,  secrecy.  Reaping  where  you  had 
not  sowed  and  gathering  where  you  had 
not  strewed.  Always  experiment,  experi- 
ment, experiment!" 

"  I  have  only  been  three  years  mar- 
ried," she  moaned. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  darling,  but  much  may 
happen  after  three  days  of  married  life — 
and  love  may  come  after  twenty  years. 
The  human  heart  is  a  strange  thing." 

"  I  was  patient — I  gave  him  every 
chance.  He  has  been  false  and  shameless. 
I  will  not  go  on." 

The  Duchess  pressed  both  hands  hard, 
and  made  a  last  effort,  looking  into  the 
deep  troubled  eyes  with  her  own  grown 
almost  beautiful  with  feeling,  the  old 
faded  world-worn  eyes. 

"  You  will  go  back  to-night — at  once," 
she  said  firmly.  "  To-morrow  you  will 
stay  in  bed  till  noon  —  at  any  rate 
till  I  come.  I  promise  you  that  you 
shall  not  be  treated  with  further  in- 
dignity. Your  friends  would  stand  by 
you  —  the  world  will  be  with  you,  if 
you  do  nothing  rash,  nothing  that  forces 
it  to  babble  and  scold.  But  you  must 
play  its  game,  my  darling.  I'll  swear 
that  the  worst  has  not  happened.  She 
drove  him  to  his  club,  and  after  a  man 
has  had  a  triumph,  a  woman  will  not 
drive  him  to  his  club  if — my  darling,  you 
must  trust  me!  If  there  must  be  the 
great  smash,  let  it  be  done  in  a  way  that 
will  prevent  you  being  smashed  also  in 
the  world's  eyes.  You  can  live,  and  you 
will  live.  Is  there  nothing  for  you  to 
do  ?  Is  there  no  one  for  whom  you  would 
do  something,  who  would  be  heart-broken 
if  you — if  you  went  mad  now?" 
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Suddenly,  a  great  change  passed  over 
Hylda.  "Is  there  no  one  for  whom  you 
would  do  something Just  as  in  the 
desert  a  question  like  this  had  lifted  a 
man  out  of  a  terrible  apathy  that  was 
upon  him,  so  this  searching  appeal  roused 
in  Plylda  a  memory  and  a  pledge.  "  Is 
there  no  one  for  whom  you  would  do 
something f  Was  life,  then,  all  over? 
Was  her  own  great  grief  all?  Was  her 
bitter  shame  the  end  ? 

She  got  to  her  feet  tremblingly.  "  I 
will  go  back,"  she  said  slowly  and  softly. 
"  Yes,  I  will  go  back,  dear." 

"  Windlehurst  will  take  you  back,"  the 
Duchess  rejoined.  "  My  carriage  is  at 
the  door." 

A  moment  afterwards  Lord  Windle- 
hurst took  Hylda's  hands  in  his  and  held 


them  long.  His  old  eyes  were  like  lamps 
of  safety;  his  smile  had  now  none  of  that 
cynicism  with  which  he  had  aroused  and 
chastened  the  world.  The  pitiful  under- 
standing of  life  was  there — and  a  con- 
summate gentleness.  He  gave  her  his 
arm,  and  they  stepped  out  into  the  moon- 
lit night.  "  So  peaceful,  so  bright,"  he 
said,  looking  round. 

"  I  will  come  at  noon  to-morrow,"  called 
the  Duchess  in  the  doorway. 

A.  light  was  still  shining  in  Eglington's 
study  when  the  carriage  drove  up.  With 
a  latch-key  Hylda  admitted  herself  and 
her  maid. 

The  storm  had  broken,  the  flood  had 
come.  The  storm  was  over;  but  the  flood 
swept  far  and  wide. 

[to  be  continued.] 


The  Happy  Gardener 

BY  ALICE  BROWN 

^y^HEN  you  die,  earth-lover, 

Flowers  shall  be  your  cover. 

Braver  than  the  purple  pall 

Spun  to  veil  dead  kings  withal. 

You  are  weaving,  day  by  day. 

Beauty  for  the  sun  to  slay, 
The  fleeting  pageant  of  delight 
That  dwells  within  a  garden  bright. 
You  this  Persian  carpet  spread. 
And  named  it  a  sweet-william  bed. 

You  painted  this  great  lambent  screen 

Of  larkspur,  lilied  white  between. 

You  hang  vine  garlands,  low  and  high, 

Ripe  for  Bacchus,  reeling  by. 

You  are  the  over-lord  of  grapes 

And  plums,  and  all  alluring  shapes 

To  win  the  eye  and  tempt  the  tongue, 

Globed  liquid  honey,  leaves  among. 

Living,  you,  an  earth-born  guest, 

Are  of  men  the  mightiest; 

And  when  you  die,  earth-lover, 

Flowers  shall  be  vour  cover. 


When  Pens  were  Eloquent 

BY  AGNES  REPPLIER 


"  Correspondences  are  like  small-clothes 
before  the  invention  of  suspenders:  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  them  up." — Sydney  Smith 
to  Mrs.  Crowe. 

IN  this  lamentable  admission,  in  this 
blunt  and  revolutionary  sentiment, 
we  hear  the  first  clear  striking  of  a 
modern  note,  the  fi^rst  gasping  protest 
against  the  limitless  demands  of  letter- 
writing.  ^Vhen  Sydney  Smith  was  a  lit- 
tle boy,  it  was  not  impossible  to  keep  a 
correspondence  up;  it  was  impossible  to 
let  it  go.  He  was  ten  years  old  when 
Sir  William  Pepys  copied  out  long  por- 
tions of  Mrs.  Montagu's  letters,  and  left 
them  as  a  legacy  to  his  heirs.  He  was 
twelve  years  old  when  Miss  Anna  Seward 
— the  Swan  of  Lichfield  " — copied  thir- 
teen pages  of  description  which  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Sedgwick  Wh alley  had  written 
her  from  Switzerland,  and  sent  them  to 
iier  friend,  Mr.  William  Hayley.  She 
called  this  "  snatching  him  to  the  Con- 
tinent by  Whalleyan  magic."  What  Mr. 
Hayley  called  it  we  do  not  know;  but 
he  had  his  revenge,  for  the  impartial 
"  Swan  "  copied  eight  verses  of  an  "  im- 
promptu "  which  Mr.  Hayley  had  writ- 
ten upon  her,  and  sent  them  in  turn  to 
Mr.  Whalley; — thus  making  each  friend 
a  scourge  to  the  other,  and  widening  the 
network  of  correspondence  which  had 
enmeshed  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  trifle  en- 
vious of  Mr.  Whalley.  He  looms  before 
us  as  the  most  petted  and  accomplished 
of  clerical  bores,  of  "  literary  and  chess- 
playing  divines."  The  Eev.  Augustus 
Jessup  has  recorded  a  passionate  ad- 
miration for  Cicero's  letters,  on  the  sole 
ground  that  they  never  describe  scenery; 
but  Mr.  Whalley's  letters  seldom  do  any- 
thing else.  He  wrote  to  Miss  Sophia 
Weston  a  description  of  Vaucluse,  which 
fills  three  closely  printed  pages.  Miss 
Weston  copied  every  word,  and  sent  it 
to  Miss  Seward,  who  copied  every  word 
of  her  copy,  and  sent  it  to  the  long- 


suifering  Mr.  Hayley,  with  the  remark 
that  Mr.  Whalley  and  Petrarch  were 
"  kindred  spirits."  Later  on  this  kin- 
ship was  made  pleasantly  manifest  by 
the  publication  of  "  Edwy  and  Edilda," 
which  is  described  as  a  "  domestic  epic," 
and  which  Mr.  Whalley's  friends  con- 
sidered to  be  both  a  moral  bulwark  and 
an  epoch-making  poem.  Indeed,  we  find 
Miss  Seward  imploring  him  to  republish 
it,  on  the  extraordinary  ground  that  it 
will  add  to  his  happiness  in  heaven  to 
know  that  the  fruits  of  his  industry 
"  continue  to  inspire  virtuous  pleasure 
through  passing  generations."  It  is  ani- 
mating to  contemplate  the  celestial  choirs 
congratulating  the  angel  Whalley  at  in- 
tervals on  the  virtuous  pleasure "  in- 
spired by  "  Edwy  and  Edilda."  "  This," 
says  Mr.  Kenwigs,  "  is  an  ewent  at  which 
Evins  itself  looks  down." 

There  was  no  escape  from  the  letter- 
writer  who,  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago,  captured  a  coveted 
correspondent.  It  would  have  been  as 
easy  to  shake  off  an  octopus  or  a  boa- 
constrictor.  Miss  Seward  opened  her  at- 
tack upon  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  she 
had  never  seen,  with  a  long  and  passion- 
ate letter,  lamenting  the  death  of  a  friend 
whom  Scott  had  never  seen.  She  con- 
jured him  not  to  answer  this  letter,  be- 
cause she  was  "  dead  to  the  world." 
Scott  gladly  obeyed,  content  that  the  lady 
should  be  at  least  dead  to  him,  which 
was  the  last  possibility  she  contemplated. 
Before  twelve  months  were  out  they  were 
in  brisk  correspondence,  an  acquaintance 
was  established,  and  when  she  died  in 
earnest,  some  years  later,  he  found  him- 
self one  of  her  literary  executors,  and 
twelve  quarto  manuscript  volumes  of  her 
letters  waiting  to  be  published. 

The  most  appalling  thing  about  the 
letters  of  this  period — apart  from  their 
length — is  their  eloquence.  It  bubbles 
and  seethes  over  every  page.  Miss  Sew- 
ard, writing  to  Mrs.  Knowles  in  1789 
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upon  the  dawning  of  the  French  Kevo- 
lution,  of  which  she  understood  no  more 
than  a  canary,  pipes  an  ecstatic  trill. 
"  So  France  has  dipped  her  lilies  in  the 
living  stream  of  American  freedom,  and 
bids  her  sons  be  slaves  no  longer.  In 
such  a  contest  the  vital  sluices  must  be 
wastefully  opened;  but  few  English 
hearts  I  hope  there  are  that  do  not  wish 
victory  may  sit  upon  the  swords  that 
freedom  has  unsheathed."  It  sounds  so 
exactly  like  the  Americans  in  Martin 
Cliuzzlewit  that  one  doubts  whether  Mr. 
Jefferson  Brick  or  the  Honorable  Elijah 
Pogram  really  uttered  the  sentiment; 
while  surely  to  ]\[rs.  Hominy,  and  not 
to  the  Lichfield  Swan,  must  be  credited 
this  beautiful  passage  about  a  middle- 
aged  but  newly  married  couple :  "  The 
berries  of  hollv,  with  which  Hvmen 
formed  that  garland,  blush  through  the 
snows  of  time,  and  dispute  the  prize  of 
happiness  with  the  roses  of  youth; — and 
they  are  certainly  less  subject  to  the 
blights  of  expectation  and  palling  fancy." 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  time  when 
letters  like  these  were  sacredly  treasured 
by  the  recipients  (our  best  friend,  the 
waste-paper  basket,  seems  to  have  been 
then  unknown)  ;  when  the  writers  thereof 
bequeathed  them  as  a  legacy  to  the 
world;  and  when  the  public — being  un- 
der no  compulsion — bought  six  volumes 
of  them  as  a  contribution  to  English 
literature.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  girl 
of  twenty-one  writing  to  an  intimate 
friend  as  Elizabeth  Robinson,  afterwards 
the  "  great "  Mrs.  Montagu,  wrote  to  the 
young  Duchess  of  Portland,  who  appears 
to  have  ventured  upon  a  hope  that  they 
were  having  a  mild  winter  in  Kent. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  your  Grace  for  your 
good  wishes  of  fair  weather;  sunshine 
gilds  every  object,  but,  alas!  December 
is  but  cloudy  weather,  how  few  seasons 
boast  many  days  of  calm.  April,  which 
is  the  blooming  youth  of  the  year,  is  as 
famous  for  hasty  showers  as  for  gentle 
sunshine.  I^Iay,  June,  and  July  have  too 
much  heat  and  violence,  the  Autumn 
withers  the  Summer's  gayety,  and  in  the 
Winter  the  hopeful  blossoms  of  Spring 
and  fair  fruits  of  Summer  are  decayed, 
and  storms  and  clouds  arise." 

After  these  obvious  truths,  for  which 
the  almanac  stands  responsible.  Miss 
Robinson  proceeds  to  compare  human 


life  to  the  changing  year,  winding  up 
at  the  close  of  a  dozen  pages :  "  Happy 
and  worthy  are  those  few  whose  youth 
is  not  impetuous,  nor  their  age  sullen; 
they  indeed  should  be  esteemed,  and  their 
happy  influence  courted." 

Twenty-one,  and  ripe  for  moral  plati- 
tudes. What  wonder  that  we  find  the 
same  lady,  when  crowned  with  years  and 
honors,  writing  to  the  son  of  her  friend 
Lord  Lyttelton  a  remorselessly  long  let- 
ter of  precept  and  good  counsel,  which 
that  young  gentleman  (being  afterwards 
known  as  the  wicked  Lord  Lyttelton) 
seems  never  to  have  taken  to  heart. 

"  The  morning  of  life,  like  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day,  should  be  dedicated  to 
business.  Give  it  therefore,  dear  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  to  strenuous  exertion  and  labor 
of  the  mind,  before  the  indolence  of  the 
meridian  hour,  or  the  unabated  fervor 
of  the  exhausted  day,  renders  you  unfit 
for  severe  application." 

"  Unabated  fervor  of  the  exhausted 
day  "  is  a  phrase  to  be  commended.  We 
remember  with  awe  that  the  "  great " 
Mrs.  Montagu  was  the  brightest  star  in 
the  chaste  firmament  of  female  intel- 
lect ;  —  ^'  the  first  woman  for  literarv 
knowledge  in  England,"  wrote  Mrs. 
Thrale ;  "  and,  if  in  England,  I  hope  I 
may  say  in  the  world."  We  hope  so,  in- 
deed. None  but  a  libertine  would  doubt 
it.  And  no  one  less  contumelious  than 
Dr.  Johnson  ever  questioned  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's supremacy.  She  was,  according 
to  her  great  grandniece.  Miss  Climenson, 
"  adored  by  men,"  while  "  purest  of  the 
pure " ;  which  was  equally  pleasant  for 
herself  and  for  Mr.  Montagu.  She  wrote 
more  letters,  with  fewer  punctuation 
marks,  than  any  Englishwoman  of  her 
day;  and  her  nephew,  the  fourth  Baron 
Rokeby,  nearly  blinded  himself  in  de- 
ciphering the  two  volumes  of  undated 
correspondence  which  were  printed  in 
1310.  Two  more  followed  in  1813,  after 
which  the  gallant  Baron  either  died  at 
his  post  or  was  smitten  with  despair; 
for  sixty-eight  cases,  each  holding  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
letters,  lay  undisturbed  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century,  when  they  passed  into  Miss 
Climenson's  hands.  This  intrepid  lady 
received  them — so  she  says — with  "  un- 
bounded joy";  and  has  already  publish- 
ed two  fat  volumes,  with  the  promise  of 
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several  others  in  the  near  future.  "  Les 
morts  n'ecrivent  point,"  said  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  hopefully ;  but  of  what  benefit 
is  this  inactivity,  when  we  still  continue 
to  receive  their  letters? 

Miss  Elizabeth  Carter,  called  by  cour- 
tesy Mrs.  Carter,  was  the  most  vigorous 
of  Mrs.  IMontagu's  correspondents.  Al- 
though a  lady  of  learning,  who  read 
Greek  and  had  dipped  into  Hebrew,  she 
was  far  too  "  humble  and  unambitious  " 
to  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  exalt- 
ed mistress  of  Montagu  House;  but  that 
patroness  of  literature  treated  her  with 
such  true  condescension  that  they  were 
soon  on  the  happiest  terms.  When  Mrs. 
Montagu  writes  to  Mrs.  Carter  that  she  has 
seen  the  splendid  coronation  of  George 
III.,  Mrs.  Carter  hastens  to  remind  her 
that  such  splendor  is  for  majesty  alone. 

"  High  rank  and  power  require  every 
external  aid  of  pomp  and  eclat  that  may 
awe  and  astonish  spectators  hj  the  ideas 
of  the  magnificent  and  sublime;  while 
the  ornaments  of  more  equal  conditions 
should  be  adapted  to  the  quiet  tenor  of 
general  life,  and  be  content  to  charm 
and  engage  by  the  gentler  graces  of  the 
beautiful  and  pleasing." 

Mrs.  Montagu  ivas  fond  of  display. 
But  surely  there  was  no  likelihood  ot 
her  appropriating  the  coronation  services 
as  a  feature  for  the  entertainments  at 
Portman  Square. 

Advice,  however,  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  As  the  excellent  Mrs.  Chapone 
wrote  to  Sir  William  Pepys,  "  it  is  a 
dangerous  commerce  for  friends  to  praise 
each  other's  Virtues,  instead  of  remind- 
ing each  other  of  duties  and  of  failings." 
Yet  a  too  robust  candor  carried  perils  of 
its  own,  for  Miss  Seward  having  written 
to  her  "  beloved  Sophia  Weston "  with 
"  an  ingenuousness  which  I  thought 
necessary  for  her  welfare,  but  which  her 
high  spirits  would  not  brook,"  Sophia 
was  so  unaffectedly  angry  that  twelve 
years  of  soothing  silence  followed. 

Another  wonderful  thing  about  the 
letter- writers,  especially  the  female  letter- 
writers,-  of  this  engaging  period  is  the 
wealth  of  hjT^erbole  in  which  they  rioted. 
Nothing  is  told  in  plain  terms.  Tropes, 
metaphors  and  similes  adorn  every  page; 
and  the  supreme  elegance  of  the  language 
is  rivalled  only  by  the  elusiveness  of  the 
idea,  which  is  lost  in  an  eddy  of  words. 


Marriage  is  always  alluded  to  as  the 
"  hjTuenial  torch,"  or  the  "  hymenial 
chain,"  or  "hymenial  emancipation  from 
parental  care."  When  Mrs.  Montagu 
writes  to  Mr.  Gilbert  West,  that  "  mir- 
acle of  the  Moral  World,"  to  condole 
with  his  gout,  she  laments  that  his 
"  writing  hand,  first  dedicated  to  the 
Muses,  then  with  maturer  judgment  con- 
secrated to  the  Nymphs  of  Solyma,  should 
be  led  captive  by  the  cruel  foe."  If  Mr. 
West  chanced  not  to  know  who  or  what 
the  Nymphs  of  Solyma  were,  he  had  the 
intelligent  pleasure  of  finding  out.  Miss 
Seward  describes  Mrs.  Tighe's  sprightly 
charms  as  Aonian  inspiration  added  to 
the  cestus  of  Venus  " ;  and  speaks  of  the 
elderly  "  ladies  of  Langollen,"  as,  "  in 
all  but  the  voluptuous  sense,  Armidas  of 
its  bowers."  Duelling  is  to  her  "  the 
murderous  punctilio  of  Luciferian  hon- 
or." A  Scotch  gentleman  who  writes 
verse  is  "  a  Cambrian  Orpheus  " ;  a  Lich- 
field gentleman  who  sketches  is  "  our 
Lichfield  Claude";  and  a  budding  cler- 
ical writer  is  "  our  young  sacerdotal 
Marcellus."  When  the  "  Swan  "  wished 
to  apprise  Scott  of  Dr.  Darwin's  death, 
it  never  occurred  to  her  to  write,  as  we 
in  this  dull  age  should  do :  "  Dr.  Darwin 
died  last  night,"  or,  "  Poor  Dr.  Darwin 
died  last  night."  She  wrote,  "  A  bright 
luminary  in  this  neighborhood  recently 
shot  from  his  sphere  with  awful  and  de- 
plorable suddenness ;" — thus  pricking  Sir 
Walter's  imagination  to  the  wonder-point 
before  descending  to  facts.  Even  the 
rain  and  snow  were  never  spoken  of  in 
the  plain  language  of  the  Weather 
Bureau;  and  the  elements  had  a  set  of 
allegories  all  their  own.  Mrs.  Carter 
would  have  scorned  to  take  a  walk  by 
the  sea.  She  "  chased  the  ebbing  Nep- 
tune." Mrs.  Chapone  was  not  blown  by 
the  wind.  She  was  "  buffeted  by  Eolus 
and  his  sons."  Miss  Seward  does  not 
hope  that  Mr.  ^Vhalley's  rheumatism  is 
better ;  but  that  he  has  overcome  "  the 
mal-influence  of  marine  damps,  and  the 
monotonous  murmuring  of  boundless  wa- 
ters." Yet  Mrs.  Chapone  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  "  priceless  chapter  on  sim- 
plicity " ;  and  the  editor  of  Mrs.  Carter's 
letters  (there  are  nine  volumes  of  them) 
apologizes  for  the  occasional  intrusion  of 
"  common  chit-chat,"  which  he  deems  un- 
worthy of  her  pen. 


WHEN   PENS  WERE  ELOQUENT. 
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The  publication  of  Cowper's  letters  in 
1803  and  1804  struck  a  chill  into  the 
hearts  of  accomplished  and  erudite  cor- 
respondents. Poor  Miss  Seward  never 
rallied  from  the  shock  of  their  "  com- 
monness "  and  of  their  popularity.  Here 
was  a  man  who  wrote  about  beggars 
and  postmen,  about  cats  and  kittens, 
about  buttered  toast  and  the  kitchen 
table.  Here  was  a  man  who  actually 
looked  at  things  before  he  described  them 
(which  was  a  startling  innovation) ;  who 
called  the  wind  the  wind,  and  butter- 
cups buttercups,  and  a  hedgehog  a  hedge- 
hog. ]\[iss  Seward  honestly  despised 
Cowper's  letters.  She  said  they  were 
without  "  imagination  or  eloquence," 
without  "  discriminative  criticism,"  with- 
out "  characteristic  investigation."  In- 
vestigating the  relations  between  the 
family  cat  and  an  intrusive  viper  was, 
from  her  point  of  view,  unworthy  the 
dignity  of  an  author.  Co^vper's  love  of 
detail,  his  terrestrial  turn  of  mind,  his 
humor,  and  his  veracity  were  disconcert- 
ing in  an  artificial  age.  As  ]\Iiss  Seward 
pathetically  remarked,  "  any  well-educated 
person,  with  talents  not  above  the  com- 
mon level,  produces  every  day  letters  as 
well  worth  attention  as  most  of  Cowper's, 
especially  as  to  diction."  The  perverse- 
ness  of  the  public  in  buying,  in  reading, 
in  praising  these  letters  filled  her  with 
pained  bewilderment.  Not  even  the 
writer's  sincere  and  sad  piety,  his  tend- 
ency to  moralize,  and  the  transparent  in- 
nocence of  his  life  could  reconcile  her 
to  plain  transcripts  from  nature,  or  tu 
such  an  unaifecting  incident  as  this: 

A  neighbor  of  mine  in  Silver  End 
keeps  an  ass;  the  ass  lives  on  the  other 
side  of  the  garden  wall,  and  I  am  writing 
in  the  greenhouse.  It  happens  that  he 
is  this  morning  most  musically  disposed; 
either  cheered  by  the  line  weather,  or  by 
some  new  tune  which  he  has  just  ac- 
quired, or  by  finding  his  voice  more  har- 
monious than  usual.  It  would  be  cruel 
to  mortify  so  fine  a  singer,  therefore  I 
do  not  tell  him  that  he  interrupts  and 
hinders  me;  but  I  venture  to  tell  you  so, 
and  to  plead  his  performance  in  excuse 
of  my  abrupt  conclusion." 

Here  is  not  only  the  "  common "  dic- 
tion which  Miss  Seward  condemned,  but 
a  very  common  casualty,  which  she  would 
have  naturally  deemed  beneath  notice. 
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Cowper  wrote  a  great  deal  about  animals, 
and  always  with  fine  and  humorous  ap- 
preciation. He  sought  relief  from  the 
liidden  torment  of  his  soul  in  the  con- 
templation of  creatures  who  fill  their 
place  in  life  without  morals  and  without 
misgi^'ings.  We  know  what  safe  com- 
panions they  were  for  him  when  we  read 
his  account  of  his  hares,  of  his  kitten 
dancing  on  her  hind  legs — "  an  exercise 
which  she  performs  with  all  the  grace 
imaginable,"  —  and  of  his  goldfinches 
amorously  kissing  each  other  between  the 
cage  wires.  Wlien  Miss  Seward  bent  her 
mind  to  "  the  lower  orders  of  creation," 
she  did  not  describe  them  at  all ;  she  gave 
them  the  benefit  of  that  "  discriminative 
criticism "  which  she  felt  that  Cowper 
lacked.  Here,  for  example,  is  her  thought- 
ful analvsis  of  man's  loyal  servitor,  the 
dog : 

"  That  a  dog  is  a  noble,  grateful,  faith- 
ful animal  we  must  all  be  conscious,  and 
deserves  a  portion  of  our  tenderness  and 
care; — yet,  from  its  utter  incapacity  of 
more  than  glimpses  of  rationality,  there 
is  a  degree  of  insanity,  as  well  as  of  im- 
politeness to  his  acquaintance,  and  of 
unkindness  to  his  friends,  in  lavishing 
so  much  more  of  his  attention  in  the  first 
instance,  and  of  affection  in  the  latter, 
upon  it  than  upon  them." 

By  its  side,  Cowper's  description  of 
Beau  is  open  to  the  reproach  of  plainness. 

"  My  dog  is  a  spaniel.  Till  Miss  Gun- 
ning begged  him,  he  was  the  property  of 
a  farmer,  and  had  been  accustomed  to 
lie  in  the  chimney  -  corner,  among  the 
embers,  till  the  hair  was  singed  from  his 
back,  and  nothing  was  left  of  his  tail 
but  the  gristle.  Allowing  for  these  dis- 
advantages, he  is  really  handsome;  and 
when  nature  shall  have  furnished  him 
with  a  new  coat,  a  gift  which,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  ragged  condition  of  his 
old  one,  it  is  hoped  she  will  not  long 
delay,  he  will  then  be  unrivalled  in 
personal  endowments  by  any  dog  in 
this  country." 

No  wonder  the  Lichfield  Swan  was 
daunted  by  the  inconceivable  popularity 
of  such  letters.  No  wonder  Miss  Hannah 
More  preferred  Akenside  to  Cowper. 
What  had  these  excellent  and  eloquent 
ladies  to  do  with  quiet  observation,  with 
sober  felicity  of  phrase,  with  "  the  style 
of  honest  men  " ! 


The  Call  of  the  Lyre 


Y  MARGARET  RIDGELY  PARTRIDGE 

IN  a  world  where  all  voices  are  praying — 
For  the  things  that  a  day  disavows, 
.For  the  chaplets  of  rose  that  decaying 

Will  not  leave  a  straj'  leaf  on  their  brows — 
O  daughters  and  sons  of  the  Lyre! 

A  loftier  message  is  yours, 
Immortal  with  lyrical  fire. 

And  Love  that  endures. 

As  of  old  when  the  hosts  of  the  nation 
Were  led  forth  to  the  thunders  of  war, 

By  your  torch  were  they  stirred  to  elation. 

And  their  Light  was  outpoured  from  your  Star! 

Overthrow  the  false  creeds  that  assail  you, 
Keestablish  your  truth  among  men. 

Till  they  need  you,  and  love  you  and  hail  you 
And  crown  you,  as  then ! 

In  the  Courts  that  are  songless  though  golden 
With  the  greeds  and  the  gains  of  the  throng. 

From  whose  eyes  your  pure  light  is  withholden — 
Recreate  your  white  Temple  of  Song! 

By  the  side  of  the  statue  of  Mammon, 
In  his  garments  and  tissues  of  gold 

Interwoven  with  jewels  that  summon 
The  world  to  behold! — • 

Refashion  your  statue  of  Beauty, 

Hose-white  and  lithe-limbed  as  a  boy, 

And  consign  to  the  pale  lips  the  duty 
Of  song  from  the  well-springs  of  joy! 

In  his  hand  the  unperishing  lyre, 
In  his  heart  immemorial  youth. 

And  his  eyes  shall  be  stellate  with  fire — 
Resplendent  with  Truth!  , 

And  his  voice  shall  be  golden  and  peerless, 
Full  of  thunder,  prophetic,  his  words, 

Soaring  skyward,  unfettered  and  fearless, 
As  the  lyrical  music  of  birds. 

He  shall  visit  the  lowly  with  fire, 

He  shall  sandal  with  wings  the  unshod. 

He  shall  comfort,  interpret,  inspire — 
A  priest  and  a  god. 

O  daughters  and  sons  of  the  liyre! 

Foregather,  exult,  and  rejoice 
In  the  strength  of  your  mystical  quire, 

In  the  luminous  Star  of  your  choice! 
Wake  the  heart  of  the  people  with  rapture. 

Voice  their  sorrow,  their  laughter,  their  wrong. 
And  with  faith,  reinstate  and  recapture 
The  Kingdoms  of  Song! 


The  Love  Match 


BY  JUSTUS  MILES  FORMA N 


THE  fat  man  with  the  square  white 
beard  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  poured  for  himself  another 
little  glass  from  the  decanter  which 
stood  at  his  elbow.  He  had  the  air  of 
one  far  gone  in  exasperation. 

"  My  very  dear  Fritz,"  said  he,  "  I 
can  do  nothing  whatever  for  you — noth- 
ing whatever.  I  have  had  nineteen 
years  of  that  girl,  and  they  have  taught 
me  nothing  save  that  she  always  does 
what  she  wants  to  do  and  that  she  has 
the  temper  of  the  devil.  Where  she  got 
it  I  can't  think." 

"  No,"  said  the  younger  man.  I 
can't  think,  either." 

The  Grand  Duke  regarded  him  fixedly 
for  some  moments,  but  the  younger  man's 
face  was  expressionless. 

"  And  so,"  he  went  on  at  length,  "  I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  matter. 
You've  got  to  work  it  out  between  you 
— and  settle  it.  And  mind  you!" — he 
wagged  a  thick,  impressive  finger — "  mind 
you,  when  I  say  that  I  mean  it.  I  won't 
have  the  aiTair  made  public,  and  in  par- 
ticular I  won't  have  it  getting  to  Pots- 
dam. There  has  been  altogether  too 
much  of  this  sort  of  thing  within  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  Emperor  won't 
stand  any  more  of  it." 

"  Oh,  damn  the  Emperor !"  said  the 
younger  man,  violently,  but  the  Grand 
Duke  said: 

"  'Sh-h !"  and  looked  round  the  little 
room  as  if  he  expected  to  see  listening 
ears  craned  from  each  ancient  panel.  He 
said :  "  You  mustn't  damn  the  Emperor 
here,  except  in  a  whisper.  Then  we'll 
both  damn  him  together. — May  he  be 
eaten  by  dogs ! — But  you  know  his  views 
on  this  matter  of  newly  married  princesses 
running  back  to  their  fathers.  He  won't 
liave  any  more  of  it.  He'll  come  down 
hard  on  everybody  concerned — on  Alice 
and  on  you  and,  what's  worse,  on  me. 
Xo;  you've  got  to  fix  it  up  quietly  some- 
how.  It  must  not  get  out." 


"  That's  all  very  well,"  said  the  Prince. 
"  That's  very  easy  to  say,  but  lioiv — how? 
1  ask  you,  how?" 

The  fat  man  with  the  square  white 
beard  shrugged  his  big  shoulders. 

"  She's  youi^  wife,"  said  he. 

"  Then  what  did  you  take  her  in  for  ?" 
pertinently  demanded  his  son-in-law. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Fritz,"  said  the  Grand 
Duke,  "  a  man  can't  refuse  shelter  to 
his  own  daughter !  Can  he  ?  Besides,  she 
came  to  me  with  a  most  dreadful  tale. 
And  besides,  if  I  had  refused  to  take 
her  in,  she'd  have  gone  elsewhere,  and 
the  whole  affair  would  have  got  out,  and 
there'd  have  been  the  devil  to  pay.  I 
couldn't  refuse  to  take  her  in,  but  in  do- 
ing so  I  told  her  that  in  my  opinion  she 
was  a  benighted  and  unqualified  fool." 

"  "What,"  asked  the  younger  man,  "  did 
she  say  the  trouble  was?  What  did  she 
say  about  it  all?" 

The  elder  man  betrayed  signs  of  im- 
patience. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  you've  known  her 
for  some  time  now,  an"d  you've  had 
her  more  or  less  to  yourself  for  a 
month.  You  ought  to  know  about  what 
she'd  be  apt  to  say.  It  was  a  fine  flow 
of  language." 

"  Yes — yes,"  said  the  Prince,  hastily. 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure !"  He  rumpled  his 
yellow  hair  with  his  two  hands  and  sud- 
denly beat  the  two  hands  violently  upon 
the  table  before  him,  so  that  the  bottles 
and  decanters  there  jumped  and  clicked. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  cried.  "  What 
in  Heaven's  name  have  I  done  to  her!" 
His  face  was  drawn  with  anxiety  and 
open,  honest  bewilderment.  He  said: 
"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor,  sir,  that 
3  don't  know  what  is  wrong — save  that 
everything  seems  to  be  wrong.  I  tell  you 
I  cannot  understand  what  it  is  I  have 
done — any  one  thing  or  combination  of 
things  that  should  make  Alice  fly  into 
this  dreadful  rage  and  leave  me."  His 
hands  worked  together  on  the  marble 
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top  of  the  table  and  his  face  went  red 
and  white.  "I — I  love  her,  sir!"  he  said. 
"  1  have  loved  her  for  a  long  time.  And 
1  thought  she  loved  me.  I  thought  that 
at  last  the  newspapers  had  told  the  truth 
about  a  royal  love-match.  It  was  a  love 
match — for  me.  I'd — there's  nothing  in 
the  world  I  wouldn't  do  for  her — to  make 
her  care.  And  now  she's  bolted  back  to 
you — says  she  can't  stand  it  any  longer! 
Why?  Why?  I  know  I'm  a  dull  fool. 
I  know  I'm  not  clever  like  her,  but — I 
love  her.  She  knows  that.  Isn't  that 
enough?  I've — tried  to  show  it  in  fifty 
different  ways  each  day.  I've  never  re- 
fused her  anything.  She's  always  had 
her  waj.  I've  never  contradicted  her 
when  she  has  flown  into  a  rage  over 
something.    I've — " 

:  "  In  short,  my  boy,"  said  the  elder 
man,  and  paused  to  light  a  very  long 
and  offensively  black  cigar, — "  in  short, 
you  have  been  a  sort  of  animated  mat 
for  her  to  walk  upon." 

"  I  wanted  to  make  her  happy,"  said 
the  Prince. 

The  Grand  Duke  took  a  little  sip  of 
his  liqueur.  Against  the  great  florid 
face  and  its  huge  square,  spreading 
beard  the  tiny  glass  had  an  air  absurd- 
ly ridiculous  —  a  giant  drinking  from 
a  thimble. 

"  Never  occurred  to  you,"  he  suggest- 
ed, "  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
change  about  now  and  then? — No?" 

"  Change  about  ?" 

"  Turn  about's  fair  play,"  said  the  old 
gentleman.  "  Let  Alice  be  mat  part  of 
the  time." 

The  other  broke  into  a  short,  amazed 
laugh. 

"  And  yet,"  said  he,  "  you  have  known 
her  for  nineteen  years." 

"Nineteen  years!"  agreed  the  Grand 
Duke,  nodding  his  titanic  white  head. 
"  It's  because  I  know  her,  somewhat,  that 
I  suggest  an  occasional  turn  about  in  en- 
acting the  role  of  mat."  H^  brought  his 
hand  down  upon  the  table  with  a  re- 
sounding crash.  "  In  God's  name,  boy," 
he  cried,  "  when  will  you  learn  that  the 
sort  of  woman  Alice  is  has  got  to  be 
tamed — tamed?  She's  got  to  be  mas- 
tered. Give  her  her  head  and  she'll  be 
a  wretchedly  unhappy  termagant  for  the 
span  of  her  natural  life.  Tame  her 
and   she'll   adore  you.     Beat  her,  my 


good  Fritz!  Beat  her  soundly!  She's 
spoiling  for  it." 

The  Prince's  face  flushed. 

"I  will  admit,"  said  he,  "that  there 
have  been  times  when  it  seemed  to  me 
that  nothing  else — when  I  was  on  the 
point — "  And  the  elder  man  burst  into 
a  gusty  roar  of  laughter  which  seemed 
to  shake  the  entire  wing  of  the  Schloss 
in  which  they  sat.  "  But  I  love  her !" 
he  said.  "  I  couldn't  speak  harshly  to 
her.  I — I  should  feel  like  a  beast." 

The  old  gentleman  turned  grave  again. 
He  said: 

"  My  boy,  you  and  Alice  have  got  to 
fight  this  thing  out  together.  No  third 
person  can  help.  /  can't  help.  You 
two  must  do  it  all.  Alice  needs  a  mas- 
ter, some  one  she's  afraid  of.  If  you're 
too  chicken-hearted  to  play  that  part, 
why,  then  God  have  pity  on  both  of 
you,  say  I.  Now  you'd  best  be  getting 
about  some  sort  of  a  reconciliation.  Take 
her  back  to  Schwartzburg  and  have  it 
out  with  her.  It's  got  to  come  sooner 
or  later." 

"  Take  her  back  ?"  said  the  younger 
man.  "  How  can  I  do  that  ?  She  won't 
go  back.  She  won't  even  see  me.  I 
can't  get  near  her." 

The  Grand  Duke  burst  into  a  sort 
of  roar. 

"  Gott  in  Himmel !"  he  cried.  "  I  said 
take  her  back — not  ask  her  to  go  back, 
not  go  down  on  your  knees  and  beg  her 
to  go  back.  Talce  her  hack — if  you're 
man  enough." 

The  younger  man's  face  went  a  lit- 
tle pale. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  ?"  he  inquired, 
briefly. 

"  I  do,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with 
some  decision. 

The  Prince  rose  from  his  chair  and 
took  a  turn  or  two  back  and  forth  across 
the  room.  When  at  length  he  returned 
there  was  a  little  alert  frown  over  his 
eyes,  and  the  firm,  strong  lines  of  lips 
and  jaws  were  somewhat  more  promi- 
nent than  they  had  been  for  a  long  time. 

He  bent  forward  across  the  table  and 
began  to  talk,  and  presently  the  elder 
man  began  to  laugh.  He  laughed  until 
he  was  purple  in  the  face  and  had  to  be 
beaten  on  the  back.  And  afterwards  he 
laughed  again.  In  the  end  he  took  the 
hands  of  his  son-in-law  and  wrung  them. 
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I  should  like  to  see,"  he  said,  emo- 
tionally. "  Herr  Gott !  I  should  like  to 
see;  but  no.  I  shall  be  asleep,  and  I 
sleep  very,  very  soundly.  Remember  that ! 
We  all  sleep  very  soundly  here  at  Eh- 
rensee.  It  is  incredible  how  soundly 
we  sleep/' 

Some  hours  after  this,  which  is  to 
say  about  three  of  the  morning,  Prince 
Eriedrich  Karl,  as  noiselessly  as  possible, 
opened  a  door  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
west  wing  of  the  Schloss,  and  entering 
the  room,  closed  the  door  after  him. 
It  was  a  large  room  dimly  lighted  by 
shaded  candles.  Just  opposite  to  where 
he  had  entered,  a  great  bed  with  a  canopy 
of  rose  silk  edged  by  gold  lace  stood  out 
from  the  wall  between  two  windows. 

A  woman's  voice  spoke  from  the  bed 
in  a  sharp  whisper: 

"  Who  is  there  ?" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  voice 
spoke  again,  aloud: 
"  Who  is  there  ?" 

Eollowed  upon  the  ensuing  silence  a 
rustle  of  draperies  as  of  one  sitting  up 
to  look.  Prince  Eriedrich  moved  forward 
into  the  light  of  the  candles.  He  did 
not  speak,  but  the  woman  in  the  bed 
caught  her  breath  swiftly  and  said, 
whispering  again : 

"  You  ?    You  r 

"  I,"  said  the  man,  quietly. 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

But  at  its  end  the  Princess  slipped 
out  of  her  canopied  bed  and  came  for- 
ward. Eriedrich  Karl  put  his  hands  be- 
hind him  and  waited.  He  thought  very 
bitterly  that  he  had  never  seen  her  so 
beautiful.  Her  heavy  red  hair  was  in 
two  thick  plaits  down  her  back.  Her 
throat  was  bare  and  her  arms  bare  to 
the  shoulders.  She  looked,  in  her  thin 
white  night  -  robe,  very  sumptuously 
Greek — something  slim  and  straight  and 
round  and  infinitely  more  perfect  than 
this  decadent  world  brings  forth — the 
pagan  loveliness  of  a  splendid  past  made 
warm  and  breathing. 

A  dampness  came  upon  the  man's 
brow  as  he  watched,  and  he  drew 
an  unsteady  hand  across  it  and  again 
stood  waiting. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  why  you  dare  come  here  at  this 
hour — to  break  in  upon  my  privacy  in 


my  father's  house?  Will  you  explain 
why  you  dare  to  do  that?" 

Prince  Eriedrich  took  a  long  breath. 

"  There  is  no  question  of  daring,"'  said 
he,  and  at  the  tone  his  wife  looked  at  him 
in  a  sudden  astonishment.  The  tone  was 
new  to  her. 

"  I  am  your  husband,"  he  said,  "  and 
1  have  a  right  to  come  here  at  any  hour 
that  pleases  me." 

The  Princess  set  her  lips  together  and 
two  spots  of  crimson  flared  in  her  cheeks. 

"  I  must  point  out  to  you,"  said  she, 
"  that  when  I  returned  to  my  father 
your  rights  ceased — morally  if  not  legal- 
ly. Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  leave 
my  room?" 

"  Will  you,"  said  Prince  Eriedrich, 
with  cold  courtesy,  "  have  the  goodness 
to  get  into  your  clothes?  We  are  return- 
ing to  Schwartzburg,  and  I  desire  to 
start  at  once." 

She  moved  nearer  to  him,  staring  hard 
into  his  impassive  face. 

"  Have  you  been  drinking  ?"  she  de- 
manded, sharply.  "  Are  you  out  of  your 
senses  ?" 

"  Please  get  into  some  clothes,"  he 
began  again.  "  Warm  ones.  We  go 
by  carriage  as  far  as  Neustadt,  over 
the  border." 

The  woman  gave  a  sudden,  amazed, 
contemptuous  laugh. 

"  Either  you  have  been  drinking,"  she 
said,  "  or  you  are  crazy,  or  both.  Once 
more,  will  you  leave  my  room?" 

"  No,"  said  he.  "  Not  until  you  leave 
it  with  me." 

She  crossed  the  chamber  and  pulled 
the  heavy  bell-cord. 

"  Then  I  must  have  you  dragged  out," 
she  said,  and,  in  place  of  the  former 
amazement,  anger  began  to  grow  in  her 
tone.  She  rang  twice,  and  they  waited 
a  little  while  in  silence.  It  was  the  man 
who  spoke  next. 

"  You  are  wasting  time,"  said  he. 
"  No  one  will  answer  that  bell.  I'm 
not  quite  a  fool." 

The  woman  swung  round  upon  him 
in  a  white  fury,  Eor  a  moment  she  was 
speechless,  but  when  words  at  last  came 
she  stammered  with  sheer  rage. 

"  When  my  father  knows  of  this — this 
— outrage,"  she  said,  half  whispering,  "  it 
will — go  hard  with  you." 

"  Wlien  your  father  knows  of  it,"  said 
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Prince  Friedrich,  "  he  will  laugh."  And 
at  that  she  fell  into  a  helpless,  nerv- 
ous sobbing. 

"Oh,  coward!  coward!"  she  said;  but 
the  man  shook  his  head  impatiently, 
saying : 

"  Your  clothes,  please !  We're  wasting 
time." 

She  stamped  one  little  foot  on  the  floor. 
"  Do  you  think  I  mean  to  submit  to 
you  ?"  she  cried  out.  "  Do  you  think  I 
mean  to  go?" 

"  I  think,'^  said  her  husband,  dispas- 
sionately, "  that  you  are  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  or  say  about  it." 

"  I  shall  not  take  a  step  from  this 
room !"  she  said.  "  Please  understand 
that." 

"  You  will  not  be  required  to  step," 
said  he.    "  I  mean  to  carry  you." 

The  woman  stared  at  him,  wide-eyed, 
wringing  her  hands  together.  It  is  prob- 
able that  her  world  tottered  upon  its 
foundations. 

She  put  out  a  faltering  arm  and 
touched  him,  and  her  face  was  the  face 
of  a  bewildered,  frightened  child.  She 
said  in  a  still  whisper: 

"  Fritz !  Fritz !  You — wouldn't  do — 
that,  Fritz  ?"  she  said.  "  It's  unheard 
of — impossible." 

"  Will  you  or  will  you  not  get  on  some 
clothes?"  dem_anded  Prince  Friedrich, 
and  that  seems  to  have  stung  her  again 
into  sheer  anger. 

"  I  will  do  nothing — nothing !"  she 
cried.  "  If  you  are  determined  upon  this 
— outrage,  this  barbarous  insult  to  me, 
you  shall  do  it  all  yourself — and  take  the 
consequences.    I  shall  not  aid  you." 

He  turned  a  little  from  her  and 
searched  the  room  with  quick  eyes;  but 
he  was  on  his  guard,  and  at  the  swift 
flutter  of  feet  and  draperies,  sprang  to 
the  door  before  the  woman  could  reach 
it.  He  locked  the  door  and  slipped  the 
key  in  his  pocket. 

She  faced  him,  breathing  hard,  her 
hands  at  her  beautiful  breast. 

"  I  warn  you,  Fritz,"  she  said,  very 
seriously.  "  You  are  making  a  great 
and  irreparable  mistake.  I  shall  never 
forgive  you  this."  But  her  husband 
once  more  drew  a  shaking  hand  across 
his  brow. 

"  I  know  the  risk  I  am  running,"  said 
he,  "  and  I  take  it  with  open  eyes.  I 


have  been,"  he  said,  recalling  a  phrase, — 
"  I  have  been  a  mat  to  your  feet  too  long. 
I  have  been  a  fool. — Put  this  on!"  He 
found  a  silk  dressing-robe  quilted  with 
down  and  held  it  out  to  her.  The  woman 
looked  once  into  his  eyes  and  made  no 
resistance  when  he  wrapped  the  gown 
round  her  and  slipped  her  arms  through 
its  wide  sleeves.  He  found  also  a  pair 
of  bedroom  shoes,  fleece-lined,  and  the 
Princess  allowed  him  to  put  them  on  her 
feet.  Then  he  went  to  one  of  the  long 
windows  near  the  bed,  pushed  it  open, 
and  stepped  out  on  the  little  balcony  be- 
yond. She  heard  him  speak  to  some  one 
below,  but  at  once  he  returned  to  her. 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  he.  He  did  not 
ask  her  if  she  was  ready.  He  said :  "  The 
horses  are  waiting  below.  We  ride  to  the 
North  Forest  gate.  Lieutenant  von 
Arndt,  one  of  my  men,  has  obtained  a 
key  to  the  gate.  Outside,  the  carriage 
will  be  ready,  and  we  shall  drive  to 
Neustadt,  which  is  over  the  border. 
From  there  to  Schloss  Schwartzburg  is 
but  two  hours  more. — Ah,  there  is  one 
thing!"  He  looked  down  upon  her 
thoughtfully.  "  You  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  scream  or  call  for  help,"  said 
he,  "  until  we  are  well  away  from  the 
castle.  Will  you  give  me  your  word  of 
honor  not  to  do  so,  or  must  I  gag  you?" 

She  gave  a  little  gasp. 

"  Gag  me  ?"  she  whispered. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  composedly.  "  Some- 
thing in  the  mouth  to  keep  you  quiet. 
Of  course  it  would  be  uncomfortable." 

"  I — give  you  my  word,"  she  said,  after 
a  little  pause,  and  the  man  said: 

"  Thank  you !" 

Then  he  stooped  and  took  her  up  in 
his  arms  and  carried  her  out  through  the 
window  to  the  little  balcony.  He  was 
tall  and  strong  and  could  do  it  easily. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no 
earthly  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
gone  down,  through  the  Schloss,  singing 
or  shouting  as  he  went,  but  he  probably 
knew  what  he  was  about. 

There  was  a  ladder  set  against  the 
low  rail  of  the  little  balcony,  and  the 
man  made  his  careful  way  down  it  to 
the  ground.  There  four  horses  stood 
waiting  and  three  men,  unrecognizable 
in  the  darkness,  who  silently  saluted  their 
Prince  and  stood  at  attention.  He  set 
the  Princess  upon  one  of  the  beasts  which 
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bore  a  woman's  side-saddle,  and  he  passed 
a  strap,  which  was  fastened  to  the  sad- 
dle, twice  round  her  waist  and  knotted  it. 
Her  hands  he  left  free.  One  of  the  three 
men  had  mounted  meanwhile,  and  he  led 
the  Princess's  horse  by  a  lunging-rein. 
Then  the  others  swung  to  their  saddles, 
and  they  were  off  down  the  winding 
drive  and  through  the  fir-groves  and  the 
forest  beyond. 

It  was  a  warm  summer  night  with  a 
clear  sky  of  stars,  but  no  moon.  In  the 
forest  road  even  the  stars  were  hidden 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and 
they  rode  through  impenetrable  gloom — • 
silent  save  for  the  cadenced  beat  of  the 
horses'  hoofs. 

So  at  length  they  came  to  the  high 
iron  gate  which  marked  the  limit  of  the 
castle's  park.  The  sentry  on  guard  there 
cliallenged  them,  his  voice  ringing  oddly 
loud  upon  that  still  air,  and  two  of  those 
who  rode  went  forward  to  speak  to  the 
man,  one  of  them  bending  from  his  horse 
to  give  the  password,  while  the  other 
dismounted,  unlocked  the  gate,  and  be- 
gan to  swing  it  open. 

Suddenly  the  mounted  man  called  out 
to  his  master: 

"  This  fool  doesn't  know.  He  hasn't 
been  told!"  And  at  the  same  moment 
the  sentry  backed  away,  raising  his  rifle, 
and  began  to  shout  for  the  guard. 

They  came  pouring  out  of  the  little 
guard-house,  sleep-sodden,  rubbing  their 
eyes,  in  all  stages  of  disarray.  The 
young  lieutenant  in  charge — a  pink- 
faced  boy  without  his  tunic — ran  at  their 
head,  pistol  in  hand,  and,  when  he  saw 
the  open  gate,  sprang  into  it,  facing  the 
little  party  on  their  horses.  The  Prince 
called  out  to  him,  and  the  man  who  had 
already  given  the  password  to  the  sentry 
pressed  forward  and  began  to  speak  in 
a  low,  swift  tone,  but  the  young  lieu- 
tenant only  shook  his  head,  saying: 

"  T  know"  nothing  of  it.  You  must  go 
back.    I  know  nothing." 

Prince  Friedrich  spoke  to  one  of  the 
guards  who  held  a  lantern. 

"  Bring  that  light  here !"  And  he 
caught  up  the  lantern  and  held  it  to  his 
face.  "  Now  will  you  believe  ?"  he  de- 
manded, and  his  voice  was  sharp  and 
angry.  He  said :  "  There  has  been  some 
mistake.  Herr  Lieutenant  von  Biede  was 
to  have  been  in  charge  of  this  gate  at  this 


hour.  He  understood  that  I  was  to  leave 
the  Schloss  with  the  Princess  and  my 
aides.  Some  one  has  blundered.  Now 
stand  aside,  please,  and  let  us  pass!" 

The  young  lieutenant  had  given  a 
quick  exclamation  of  astonishment  when 
he  saw  Prince  Friedrich's  face,  and  he 
lowered  his  pistol  and  began  to  apologize, 
but  at  just  that  moment  the  woman  who 
sat  bound  to  her  horse  in  the  midst  of  the 
little  company  leaned  forward  suddenly. 
She  cried  out : 

"  Herr  Lieutenant,  do  not  let  them 
pass!  They  are  taking  me  away  against 
my  will  and  without  the  Duke's  knowl- 
edge. I  am  the  Princess  Alice.  Do  not 
let  them  pass,  Herr  Lieutenant.  I  com- 
mand you  not  to  let  them  pass." 

Prince  Friedrich  stood  up  in  his 
stirrups. 

"Forward,  von  Arndt!"  he  cried. 
"  Forward,  all  of  you !  Ride  them 
down !"  He  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
the  little  company  swept  at  a  gallop 
through  the  open  gate  with  their  master 
at  their  head.  The  young  officer  stood 
his  ground,  and  as  the  horses  charged 
down  upon  him  he  raised  his  pistol  and 
fired  twice,  but  Prince  Friedrich  bent  his 
horse  a  little  to  one  side,  so  that  the 
beast's  shoulder  caught  the  man  in  the 
chest  a  brushing  impact  and  bowled  him 
over,  unharmed  save  for  the  tumble. 
The  soldiers  of  the  guard  fired  a  scatter- 
ing volley  into  the  tree-tops — they  had 
no  stomach  for  shooting  crown-princes 
— and  the  little  company  of  horsemen 
swept  round  a  turn  of  the  road  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness. 

They  came,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond, 
to  where  the  carriage  waited — a  closed 
carriage  with  two  strong  horses  and  a 
pair  of  outriders — and  they  halted  there, 
and  one  of  the  men  took  the  Princess 
down  from  her  saddle  and  opened  the 
carriage  door  for  her.  Prince  Friedrich 
sat  still  on  his  horse. 

The  Princess  had  not  spoken  after  that 
affair  of  the  gate,  but  when  she  saw  now 
that  her  husband  had  not  dismounted  she 
leaned  out  of  the  carriage,  saying: 

"  You — mean  to  ride — still  ?"  And  he 
answered  her: 

"  Thank  you  !  I  shall  ride."  He  called 
Lieutenant  von  Arndt  to  him,  and  the 
two  rode  away  together  into  the  dark- 
ness.   When,  after  five  minutes,  they  re- 
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turned,  Lieutenant  von  Arndt  seemed  to 
be  urging  something  upon  his  royal  mas- 
ter, and  his  tone  was  anxious  and  full 
of  distress,  though  the  words  were  in- 
distinguishable. But,  as  before.  Prince 
Fricdrich  answered  only: 

"  Thank  you !  I  shall  ride."  He  said, 
"  Is  everything  ready  ?"  and  when  the 
men  answered  him,  one  by  one,  he  said, 
"Forward,  then!"  and  wheeled  his  horse 
southward  toward  Neustadt.  He  rode 
at  the  head  of  the  company,  and  Lieuten- 
ant von  Arndt  rode  beside  him.  The 
carriage  came  after,  and  the  others  be- 
hind that. 

They  were  between  two  and  three  hours 
on  the  way,  but  they  halted  thrice,  and 
Prince  Friedrich  and  Lieutenant  von 
Arndt  rode  away  into  the  darkness  to- 
gether, returning  after  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes.  They  reached  Neustadt 
with  the  dawn,  and  came  clattering  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  little  inn  there  with 
a  fine  noise  of  hoofs  and  wheels. 

Grooms  ran  forward  to  the  horses' 
heads,  and  the  landlord  of  the  inn  stood 
upon  his  step  bowing  to  the  ground. 
One  of  the  escorts  handed  the  Princess 
from  her  carriage.  She  was  wrapped  in 
a  long  cavalry-cloak  outside  the  quilted 
dressing-gown,  and  presented  not  too  as- 
tounding a  picture.  She  stood  beside 
the  carriage  door  and  looked  towards  her 
husband  as  if  waiting  for  further  orders. 
But  Prince  Friedrich  sat  still  in  his  sad- 
dle, gazing  before  him,  and  there  was 
something  fixed  and  glassy  in  his  stare. 
Von  Arndt  saw  it  from  a  distance,  and 
he  cried  out  suddenly: 

"  Look  to  the  Prince !  Look  to  the 
Prince !"  and  began  to  run  forward 
across  the  courtyard,  his  arms  out- 
stretched. 

But  before  he  had  come  half-way, 
Prince  Friedrich  Karl  fell  very  quietly 
sidewise  out  of  his  saddle,  and  lay  hud- 
dled upon  the  stones  of  the  court. 

Afterwards — after  an  unmeasured  in- 
terval of  time — he  opened  his  eyes  upon 
an  upper  room  of  the  inn  and  found 
tbat  he  had  been  laid  upon  a  bed  there. 
;He  had  a  confused  and  very  dim  recol- 
lection of  Jbeing  carried  in  men's  arms — 
of  the  soljnd  of  many  voices — of  a  pain- 
ful redressing  of  his  wounded  shoulder — 
and  lastly  of  a  matter  of  tears  and  sobs 
and  kisses.    But  in  this  last  matter  he 


must  have  been  mistaken,  for  when  he 
opened  his  eyes  he  was  alone  in  the  room 
save  for  the  Princess  Alice  his  wife,  who 
stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bed 
where  he  lay,  icy,  hard-eyed,  aloof.  The 
man  lifted  a  weak  voice. 

"  I  am — sorry,"  said  he,  "  to  have — 
kept  you  waiting — so  long."  He  knew 
that  he  must  have  lain  there  a  long  time, 
for  sunlight  shone  into  the  room  and 
slanted  across  his  bed.  He  said :  "  The 
boy  at  the  gate — shoots  well." 

The  Princess  moved  up  beside  the  bed 
and  looked  down  upon  the  man  who  lay 
there.  Her  face  expressed  nothing,  and 
he  could  read  nothing  in  her  eyes.  They 
were  shadoT^^  and  inscrutable. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Fritz,"  said  she.- 
"  I  am  sorry  that  your — madness  has 
brought  you  to  this  pass.  I  warned  you 
against  it." 

Prince  Friedrich  closed  his  eyes  for  a 
moment,  saying: 

"  Yes — I  know." 

"You  might  have  been  killed!"  she 
cried,  with  a  sudden  sharpness.  "  You 
might  have  been  killed!" 

"  I  would  rather  be  dead,  my  dear, 
than  despised,"  said  Friedrich  Karl. 
And  she  turned  her  head  away,  but  her 
hands  shook  a  little  before  her,  wres- 
tling together. 

"  We  won't  discuss  that,"  she  said. 
"  I  only  wish  to  say  that  I  am  very, 
very  sorry — for  this  mischance.  I  wait- 
ed only  to  say  that.  And  now  I 
shall  go." 

The  man  frowned  up  to  her. 

"  Go  ?"  said  he.    "  Go  ?" 

"  Back  to  Ehrensee,"  she  said.  "  You 
cannot  stop  me.  You  cannot  prevent 
my  going  yourself,  and  you  will  hardly 
send  your  men  to  hunt  me  down.  I  shall 
find  some  one  in  Neustadt  to  drive  me 
back."  She  turned  away  from  the  bed, 
but  hesitated  and  turned  back  again, 
"  If  you  needed  me,  Fritz,"  said  she,  "  I 
should  not  go  until  you  were  safe  in 
Schwartzburg,  but  you  have  your  very 
faithful  men.  I  can  be  of  no  service — 
and  so  I  go." 

"You  shall  not  leave  this  room!" 
said  he. 

"  You  cannot  stop  me,"  she  said. 
"  You  dragged  me  from  Ehrensee  be- 
cause you  were — stronger  than  I — a  mat- 
ter of  brute  force.    Now  I  am  stronger 
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than  you.  You  have  failed,  my  friend. 
And  I  go  back." 

"  jSTot  yet !"  he  cried,  in  a  great  voice. 
"Xot  yet!" 

She  started  to  leave  the  place,  but  the 
wounded  man  was  before  her.  Some- 
how, by  some  miracle,  he  got  from  his 
bed,  and  he  seemed  bodily  to  hurl  him- 
self across  the  wide  room,  and  so  plunged, 
face  downwards,  at  his  wife's  very  feet, 
but  between  her  and  the  door — huddled 
against  it  so  that  it  could  not  be  opened. 
And  he  lay  very  still  there — so  still  that 
she  thought  he  was  dead. 

Another  unmeasured  space  of  time  and 
he  came  to  his  senses,  opened  his  eyes, 
and  wondered  why  the  upper  room  of  the 
inn  was  so  greatly  altered.  Then  he  was 
astonished  to  find  that  he  was  not  in  the 
inn  at  all,  but  in  his  own  castle  of 
Schwartzburg — and  not  that  only,  but 
that  he  lay  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
those  rooms,  since  a  month  past,  held 
sacred  to  the  uses  of  the  Princess  Alice. 

Something  heavy  and  sweet  lay  close 
by,  and  a  sound  of  sobbing  came  to  him. 
He  looked,  and  it  was  she — her  face  hid- 
den, her  cheek  resting  on  his  hand,  which 
she  clasped. 

The  world  heaved  up  and  swam  for  a 
little  while  in  a  fashion  mad  and  un- 
precedented, but  at  the  end  she  was  still 
there,  her  soft  cheek  warm  upon  his  hand, 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  not  dreaming. 


He  put  out  a  hand,  astonishingly  weak, 
and  touched  the  coils  of  red  hair  that  he 
had  loved  so  well.  She  raised  her  head, 
and  the  two  looked  verj^  long  and  very 
gravely  into  each  other's  eyes. 

At  last  she  said: 

"  Is  there  forgiveness  for  such  as  I, 
Fritz  ?"  She  said :  "  I  seem  to  have  been 
possessed  of  devils.  I  have  well-nigh 
broken  your  heart  and  I  have  well- 
nigh  brought  you  to  your  death — and 
yet  I  loved  you  always,  always !"  She 
said :  "  This  love,  my  dear,  is  such  a 
very  odd  madness.  I  do  not  understand 
it  at  all,  and  yet — it  shakes  me  from 
head  to  foot.  I  understand  nothing,"  she 
said,  "  save  that  I  am  shamed  and  very 
humble  and  that  I  love  you,  and  that  I 
made  a  very  bad  mistake  when  I  thought 
you  were — weak.  Oh,  Eritz,  it  is  I  who 
am  weak.  Will  you  forgive  me,  for 
Love's  sake?" 

Prince  Eriedrich's  face  twisted  in  a 
wry  grin. 

"  I  had  meant,"  he  said,  whispering, 
"  to  beat  you — soundly.  Now,  I  cannot. 
There  is  no  strength  in  me."  But  at  that 
she  broke  into  sobbing  laughter  and  hid 
her  face  in  the  hollow  of  his  throat. 

"  Oh,  I  will  wait !"  she  cried,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  will  wait,  Eritz,  until  you're 
well.  You  shall  beat  me  to  your  heart's 
content.  You  should  have  beaten  me 
long  ago.  I — hoped  you  would.  Oh, 
I'll  wait,  dearest!    I'll  wait.    I'll  wait." 
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THE  old  oracles  degenerated  long  ago 
into  the  dream-books  of  the  back 
stairs.  But  some  of  the  ancient 
dream-diviners  were  reasonable.  Arta- 
"banos,  the  Persian,  said  to  Xerxes,  who 
was  frequently  spurred  to  the  advance  on 
Greece  by  his  dreams,  that  dreams  re- 
flected chiefly  what  a  man  thought  of 
when  awake.  From  that  day  to  this  there 
have  been  those  who  looked  upon  dreams 
reasonably  and  practically,  and  there 
have  been  others  who  as  charlatans  ex- 
ploited them,  wrote  dream-books  or  told 
fortunes  by  them,  and  others  still  who  re- 
garded them  as  mystical  penumbrse  of 
another  life  or  another  world.  There 
were  believers  in  dreams  in  Nineveh 
when  they  kept  a  brick  dream  -  book 
in  the  library,  and  in  Babylon  when 
the  sibyls  interpreted  them,  and  in  the 
days  of  Joseph  and  David  and  Daniel,  and 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  when  Artemidoros 
wrote  his  dream-book  (Oneirokritika)  in 
five  volumes,  which  you  may  read  now  if 
you  wish,  in  several  tongues.  There  are 
also  believers  in  dreams  to-day,  at  this 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  new  in- 
terpreters from  the  field  of  science,  new 
diviners,  new  oracles. 

Let  us  now  try  to  sum  up  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  all  who  have 
studied  dreams  since  Aristotle  declared 
them  to  be  of  demoniacal  but  not  god- 
like nature.  But  as  a  preparation  for 
this  summing  up,  a  little  must  be  said 
about  the  brain  and  consciousness  and 
sleep.  We  must  look  upon  the  brain  as 
the  repository  of  all  our  past  experiences, 
a  vast  storehouse  filled  with  pictures  of 
past  scenes  and  faces  and  things,  replete 
with  stored-up  voices,  sounds,  words,  and 
music,  containing  innumerable  memories 
of  scents,  tastes  and  sensations,  pleasant 
and  painful;  remembrances  of  incidents 
and  conduct  in  the  lives  of  ourselves  and 
of  our  associates;  and,  above  all,  crowded 
with  thoughts  and  emotions  based  upon 


these  sensory  impressions  —  all  traced 
and  recorded  and  distributed  among  the 
billion  tiny  cells  that  compose  the  gray 
matter  of  the  brain.  And  many  more 
than  a  billion  threads  join  these  tiny 
cells  together  and  bring  them  into  count- 
less associations  under  the  control  of  the 
Ego  with  its  memory,  consciousness, 
judgment  and  will.  Now  nearly  the 
Avhole  of  that  great  mass  of  brain- 
substance  may  be  considered  to  be  practi- 
cally asleep  most  of  the  time.  At  least, 
as  far  as  full  consciousness  is  concerned, 
only  a  small  island  on  that  whole  sphere 
or  world  of  latent  intellectual  life  is 
awake  at  any  one  moment  in  time.  Con- 
sciousness, like  a  search-light,  throws  from 
its  solitary  tower  its  brilliant  ray  here 
and  there  over  that  wide  expanse  that 
stretches  from  infancy  to  old  age  and 
illuminates  now  this,  now  that  islet  or 
promontory.  But  this  it  does  only  six- 
teen hours  of  the  day;  then  sleep  comes 
to  dim  but  not  to  extinguish  the  light. 
When  night  arrives,  that  habit  of  sleep, 
fixed  by  the  alternating  dark,  which  has 
acted  upon  our  nervous  system  since  its 
earliest  beginnings  in  ancient  days,  turns 
low  the  light  of  consciousness,  which  still 
swings  and  sends  its  feebler  ray  now  here, 
now  there,  upon  the  old  familiar  land- 
marks. If  the  full  consciousness  of  the 
day  be  compared  to  the  sunlight,  then 
this  subconsciousness  of  the  night  and 
sleep  may  be  likened  to  moonlight.  And 
this  is  the  domain  of  dreams.  It  is  the 
same  landscape  upon  which  the  sun  shone, 
but  it  takes  on  something  of  ghostliness 
and  unreality  under  the  eerie  magic  of 
the  moon.  The  stuff  of  dreams  is  then  of 
the  same  fibre  as  the  stuff  of  our  waking 
state.  Into  it  enters  no  material  save 
that  of  our  own  experience.  So  much  as 
to  the  substance  of  our  dreams  and  as  to 
the  feeling  of  being  in  a  different  psychic 
locality  or  in  another  world.  The  world 
of  dreams  is  the  same  as  the  workaday 
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•  world,  but  seen  in  a  dimmer  and  hence 
mysterious  light. 

But  another  factor  which  has  to  do 
with  the  manipulation  of  the  stuff  of 
dreams  is  that  the  search-light  of  full  con- 
sciousness by  day  is  more  or  less  regu- 
lated and  directed  in  its  movements  by 
the  will.  In  the  subconscious  state  the 
will  has  quite  gone  to  sleep,  while  the 
search-light  mechanism  moves  on  as  be- 
fore, throwing  its  feeble  light  into  vari- 
ous parts,  but  no  longer  with  voluntary 
regulation.  Now  this  hour's  memories 
are  lighted,  now  that,  now  this  year's, 
now  that  of  the  far  past.  Even  forgotten 
paths  and  roads  and  vistas  appear,  and 
without  apparent  sequence  or  association. 
Some  scene  of  long  ago  appears  side  by 
side  with  one  of  yesterday,  or  between 
two  of  to-day;  or  two  wholly  different  ex- 
periences may  be  so  illuminated  as  to 
blend  together  in  a  sort  of  fantastic  com- 
posite photograph.  The  drowsy  con- 
sciousness that  looks  along  that  luminous 
beam  will  see  near  and  far  points  simul- 
taneously lighted  up,  now  distinctly,  now 
indistinctly,  for  the  beam  comes  from  a 
flickering,  wavering  fire,  bespeaking  a  va- 
rying intensity  in  the  energies  that  create 
this  refulgence.  In  some  such  way  must 
we  make  clear  to  ourselves  the  chaotic 
singularity  of  dreams^ — a  mass  of  frag- 
ments stored  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the- 
way  places  in  the  brain,  but  brought 
out  in  sleep  and  combined  into  a  sort  of 
homogeneous  mass,  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  conglomerate  made  of  every 
possible  kind  of  pebble  gathered  by  river 
and  glacier  from  all  parts  of  the  earth 
to  be  finally  massed  and  compressed  into 
stone.  Another  way  to  put  before  us  the 
composition  of  dream-material  is  to  con- 
sider it  made  up  of  endless  films  in  a 
cinematograph,  each  film  in  itself  being 
a  line  of  natural  memory-association ;  but 
in  sleep  the  films  are  exchanged  rapidly, 
or  even  occasionally  put  one  over  the 
other,  so  that  a  medley  of  incongruities 
apx)ears  upon  the  screen.  Thus  we  may 
be  walking  along  Eifth  Avenue,  when 
suddenly  the  Colosseum  looms  up  upon 
our  right  and  the  Taj  Mahal  on  our  left, 
with  ITofl)rau  in  large  gilt  letters  over 
the  door;  a  steamer  is  on  the  roof  of  the 
house;  we  are  on  a  lonely  road  and  meet 
a  man  carrying  his  head  in  his  hands; 
we  begin  to  fall  down  an  Alpine  precipice, 


but  composedly  open  our  umbrella  and 
continue  our  ride  in  the  gondola  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  The  combination 
is  new,  but  these  fragments  so  put  to- 
gether are  made  of  nothing  outside  of 
our  own  store  of  pictures,  places,  per- 
sons, memories. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  here 
of  dreams,  some  other  facts  may  be 
drawn.  For  instance,  the  memory  is 
often  much  sharpened  in  sleep,  so  that 
old  experiences  are  revived  quite  outside 
of  the  waking  power  of  recollection,  iden- 
tifiable only  by  some  clue  given  in  a  sub- 
sequent dream  or  by  discussion  of  the 
dream  with  some  friend  or  relative  who 
supplied  the  missing  link  in  the  associa- 
tion. This  sharpened  memory  is  called 
hypermnesia.  A  frequent  experience  in 
dreaming  is  a  hypermnesia  with  regard 
to  childhood  scenes.  It  may  be  true,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  that  nothing  the 
brain  has  ever  received  through  its  ave- 
nues of  communication  is  wholly  lost, 
that  every  impression,  however  insignifi- 
cant, is  recorded  and  susceptible  of  reap- 
pearance in  the  waking  or  sleeping  con- 
sciousness. Another  habit  of  dreams  is 
to  concern  themselves  often  with  appar- 
ently trivial  and  inconsequential  material 
rather  than  with  poignant  griefs  and 
losses  or  intense  joys.  One  may  do  so, 
but  as  a  rule  one  does  not  dream  of  a 
dear  one  recently  dead.  The  intense  pre- 
possession with  a  single  idea  or  cluster 
of  ideas  constellated  about  a  grief  tends 
to  exhaust  the  group  of  brain-cells  oc- 
cupied therewith :  this  group  is  more 
apt  to  sleep  and  stay  hidden  from  the 
dream-consciousness  than  the  other  areas 
that  may  have  rested  and  slept  for  days 
or  years.  I  purposely  said  above  ^^ap- 
parently trivial  and  inconsequential  ma- 
terial "  of  dreams,  because  these  indif- 
ferent fragments  frequently  have  a  deep 
significance  when  studied  and  traced 
to  the  idea-associations  in  which  they 
really  belong. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  pointed  out  that, 
among  the  mental  faculties  or  activities, 
during  dreams  the  light  of  consciousness 
itself  is  low  and  dim  and  wavering,  the 
will  is  drowsy  or  fast  asleep,  while  the 
memory  is  wakeful,  active,  even  hyper- 
active. How  is  it  with  the  emotions 
and  ethical  feelings  and  the  judgment  ? 
Many  dreams  are  comfortable  and  inter- 
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esting,  some  accompanied  witli  exaltation, 
others  by  depression  and  fear  and  anx- 
iety; yet  in  the  main  the  emotions  are 
somnolent,  in  abeyance.  We  manifest  no 
surprise  or  amazement  at  the  most  aston- 
ishing metamorphoses  of  places,  persons, 
things,  or  at  the  overturning  of  all  nat- 
ural law.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ethical 
and  moral  feelings  that  are  dulled  or  ab- 
sent from  dreams.  Conscience  .sleeps  or 
is  more  or  less  indifferent.  Even  those 
who  claim  to  believe  that  the  morality  of 
the  waking  state  is  also  the  morality  of 
one's  dreams  are  unwilling  to  accept 
responsibility  for  dream  -  conduct.  In 
dreams  judgment  also  sleeps,  and  the 
dreamer  believes  in  his  dreams.  He  can- 
not apply  the  law  of  causality  to  the 
phantasms  of  sleep;  the  critical  faculty 
fails.  There  is  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  investigators  as  to  the  points 
just  brought  up,  for  there  are  dreams  in 
which  the  emotions,  the  ethical  feelings, 
the  judgment,  the  critical  faculties,  do 
play  their  legitimate  part.  This  can  be 
explained,  as  in  the  case  of  consciousness, 
by  the  assumption  of  constant  variation 
in  the  depths  of  their  sleep — a  flickering 
intensity,  as  it  were.  Only  some  such 
theory  makes  it  possible  to  explain  the 
remarkable  dream-work  that  is  sometimes 
accomplished,  the  solution  of  difficult 
problems,  and  the  creation  of  poems, 
music,  and  romance. 

The  overactivity  of  the  memory  in 
dreams  presents  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  quick  fading  of  the  dreams  on 
waking.  Most  dreams  are  at  once  for- 
gotten on  awaking,  though  some  make 
so  strong  an  impression  as  to  be  re- 
membered for  years.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  The  factors  which  help 
us  to  remember  when  awake  are  sharp- 
ness of  impression,  repetition  of  an  im- 
pression, combination  of  an  impression 
with  an  emotion  and  with  other  impres- 
sions in  some  sort  of  logical  sequence  or 
order,  all  of  which  factors  are  more  or 
less  lacking  in  dreams.  The  inchoate 
dream-composition,  which  has  no  ana- 
logue in  our  waking  state,  vanishes  be- 
fore the  strong  inrush  of  realities  when 
we  awake. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  of  dreams  that 
they  are  largely  made  up  of  visual  pic- 
tures, which  is  also  true  of  most  deliriums. 
While  the  waking  mind  thinks  ordinarily 


in  word-images  and  speech,  the  dream- 
ing mind  employs  optic  illusions  or  hal- 
lucinations to  express  its  thoughts.  The 
other  senses  also  play  a  part  at  times. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  tendency  of 
the  dreamer  to  "  make  a  story "  of  the 
kaleidoscopic  images  brought  before  his 
consciousness.  He  must  give  the  con- 
glomerate some  sort  of  unity.  This  is  a 
kind  of  necessity  in  his  waking  life  also 
— to  dramatize  his  experiences — and  he 
carries  this  wish  for  a  dramatic  finish 
into  dreamland  with  him.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  dramatic  tendency  fol- 
lows him  back  from  dreamland,  and  is 
often  apt  to  embellish  quite  unconscious- 
ly his  report  of  his  dream-adventures 
next  day. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  one  dreams  only  on  falling  to 
sleep  and  during  the  act  of  waking  up 
or  whether  dreams  take  place  at  any  time 
during  sleep.  While  not  definitely  de- 
termined as  yet,  the  evidence  seems  to  be 
rather  in  favor  of  the  view  that  one  may 
dream  at  any  time  during  the  night,  or 
the  whole  night  through.  Dreaming  is 
common  to  perfectly  healthy  persons,  and 
in  itself  is  no  evidence  of  disorder. 

Until  now  we  have  concerned  ourselves 
somewhat  briefly  with  the  psychic  nature 
and  composition  of  dreams,  and  have  said 
nothing  of  their  exciting  causes.  We 
may  roughly  class  these  as  sensory  stim- 
uli which  reach  the  sleeping  mind 
through  the  five  senses  from  outside  the 
body,  sensory  stimuli  from  the  organs 
within  the  body,  internal  irritations  in 
such  sensory  organs  as  the  eye  and  ear, 
and  finally  purely  psychic  excitants. 

The  first  two  are  so  familiar  to  every 
one  as  to  be  almost  proverbial  exciters  of 
dreams.    The  following  are  instances: 

A  hot-water  bottle  at  the  feet  led  to  a 
dream  of  a  journey  to  the  top  of  ^Etna. 
An  attack  of  gout  coming  on  in  sleep  in- 
duced a  dream  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
rack.  A  light  allowed  to  shine  through 
red  paper  on  a  sleeper's  eyes  caused  a 
dream  of  storm  and  hot  weather.  A 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth  brought  forth  a 
dream  of  having  taken  a  bite  from  a 
specimen  preserved  in  alcohol.  One  in- 
vestigator was  stimulated  by  the  clatter- 
ing by  of  a  horse  in  the  street  to  dream  of 
a  banquet  of  giants  whose  jaws  made  a 
terrible  clatter  as  they  ate.   A  pleasant  or 
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disagreeable  odor  may  in  the  same  man- 
ner arouse  analogous  phenomena. 

A  popular  saying  that  many  dreams 
come  from  indigestion  is  an  example  of 
an  organic  source,  but  general  feelings  of 
malaise,  of  thirst,  of  hunger,  or  special 
feelings  based  on  disorders  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  stomach,  or  other  organs  in  the 
body  are  prone  to  develop  dreams.  The 
functions  of  the  healthy  organisms  do 
not  come  under  the  observation  of  con- 
sciousness when  we  are  awake,  but  in 
sleep  there  is  a  hypersensitiveness  of  the 
subconsciousness  to  processes  going  on  in 
the  body  even  under  normal  conditions, 
and  in  sickness  this  hypersensitiveness 
may  be  much  emphasized.  Long  ago 
Aristotle  declared  it  possible  for  some  in- 
cipient organic  disorder  to  first  manifest 
itself  in  dreams,  and  many  modern  au- 
thorities agree  with  him.  As  probably  all 
normal  individuals  dream,  and  very  like- 
ly every  night,  most  physicians  look  upon 
these  organic  physiological  stimuli  as  the 
chief  sources  of  dreams.  In  illness  they 
are  more  prolific  causes.  These  excitants 
come  from  what  a  French  author  calls  the 
"  Splanchnic  Ego  " — or  the  Ego  connect- 
ed with  the  sympathetic  nerves. 

A  theory  as  to  cause  which  has  much 
vogue  among  psychologists,  if  not  among 
physicians,  is  the  third  mentioned  above, 
internal  sensory  irritation,  or  the  theory 
of  hypnagogic  hallucinations.  Subjective 
sensations  in  the  eye  and  ear,  such  as 
spots,  dots,  flashes,  ringing  or  roaring  in 
the  ears,  or  even  fainter  conditions  than 
these,  remaining  over  from  the  waking 
state,  may  act  as  excitants  of  dreams.  The 
theory  has  won  much  attention,  par- 
ticularly because  the  subconscious  Ego 
tends  so  strongly  to  think  in  pictures 
or  hallucinations. 

The  fourth  source  mentioned  above,  the 
purely  psychic  cause,  is  based  upon  the 
well-known  though  infrequent  relation  of 
dreams  to  the  thoughts  and  interests  of 
the  waking  state.  But  while  the  interests 
of  the  day  do  at  times  haunt  the  brain  in 
sleep,  this  source  is  too  uncommon  to 
make  it  the  etiological  basis  of  all  dreams. 
The  truth  is,  that  any  of  these  excitants 
may  act  at  any  time  to  determine  the  ex- 
posures of  old  associations,  and  their 
anachronous  and  disorderly  reproduction. 

Dreams  have  a  close  relation  to  delirium 
and  insanity,  so  close  that  insanity  has 


been  described  as  a  long  dream,  and 
dreaming  as  brief  insanity.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  phenomena  of  dreams  that 
may  not  be  encountered  among  the  wide- 
awake patients  of  an  asylum  ward. 
Sometimes  insanity  first  manifests  itself 
in  dreams,  though  the  mind  be  still  nor- 
mal by  day.  Such  dreams  are  then  the 
precursors  of  aberration.  Again,  in  pa- 
tients just  recovered  from  mental  dis- 
order, who  are  normal  by  day,  there  is 
sometimes  a  nightly  recurrence  for  a  time 
of  the  insane  delirium  in  sleep,  a  noc- 
turnal insanity.  There  have  been  pa- 
tients who  showed  only  this  nocturnal 
form  of  insanity.  In  some  cases  anxious 
dreams  have  been  the  equivalents  of  epi- 
leptic seizures;  and  in  alcoholism  the 
dreams  sometimes  foreshadow  the  charac- 
teristic alcoholic  delusions  (of  infidelity, 
etc.)  that  may  or  may  not  possess  the 
waking  consciousness  later.  Insanity  and 
delirium  have  many  features  common  to 
dreams,  such  as  the  prominence  of  visual 
and  auditory  hallucinations,  the  sharp- 
ened memory  for  the  past,  the  imaginary 
fulfilment  of  wishes  and  desires,  baroque 
associations,  chaotic  flight  of  ideas,  weak- 
ened judgment,  loss  of  sense  of  time,  and 
division  of  personality.  Indeed,  so  close 
is  the  relation  that  it  has  been  said  that 
insanity,  though  a  pathological  condition, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  summation  of 
periodically  recurring  normal  dreams.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  terrible  dream 
may  usher  in  insanity,  and  that  the  in- 
sane delirium  then  concerns  itself  with 
the  material  of  the  forerunning  dream. 
Dreams  are  also  at  times  the  cause  of 
so-called  imperative  ideas  or  impulses, 
haunting  thoughts  that  take  possession  of 
the  waking  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  These  imperative  ideas 
are  frequent  in  neurasthenia.  The  indi- 
vidual may  be  normal  in  speech  and  con- 
duct, but  cannot  rid  himself  of  the  single 
and  usually  trivial  thought  that  forces 
itself  into  his  consciousness. 

Thus  we  may  look  upon  insanity  as  a 
species  of  reduction  of  consciousness, 
such  as  exists  in  the  dream-state.  If 
sanity  be  the  sunlit  day  of  consciousness, 
then  insanity  is  the  night  of  conscious- 
ness, full  of  mysterious,  fantastic  moon- 
light distortions  of  reality. 

This  is  the  age  of  rehabilitation  and 
verification  of  old  popular  beliefs  and  su- 
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perstitions.  Just  as  the  ancient  alcliem- 
ists  would  find  to-day  a  justification  in 
the  behavior  of  newly  discovered  ele- 
ments for  their  faith  in  transmutation, 
so,  were  the  old  oracles  to  be  born  again, 
they  would  discover  new  support  for  their 
divinations  in  the  works  of  the  dream- 
investigators  of  to-day.  The  method  of 
explication  is  changed.  The  diviners  of 
the  past  were  symbolists  and  decipherers. 
The  system  of  explanation  by  symbols 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  dream  of 
Pharaoh  interpreted  by  Joseph.  The 
seven  fat  kine  that  were  followed  and  de- 
voured by  the  seven  lean  ones  were  an 
allegorical  prophecy  of  seven  years  of 
plenty  followed  by  seven  years  of  famine. 
The  second  popular  system  of  ancient 
days  was  a  sort  of  cipher  method.  A 
dream  was  like  a  piece  of  secret  writing 
or  a  rebus,  in  which  each  sign  had  a  fixed 
and  arbitrary  meaning  recorded  in  a 
dream-book.  If,  for  example,  you  should 
dream  one  night  of  a  letter  and  also  of 
a  burial,  reference  to  the  dream-book 
would  show  that  to  dream  of  a  letter  pre- 
dicts danger;  of  a  burial,  a  betrothal. 

Now  the  modern  diviners  of  dreams  take 
little  or  no  rank  as  prophets,  but  they 
claim  that  there  are  no  dreams,  however 
trivial  as  to  contents,  that  are  without 
significance.  They  employ  neither  the 
symbolic  nor  the  cipher  systems  of  in- 
terpretation, but  a  method  quite  their 
own,  which  may  be  called  the  analytic- 
synthetic.  To  them  the  subconscious 
Ego,  out  of  which  the  dream  comes,  is  an 
infinitely  vaster  personality  than  the  con- 
scious Ego,  and  keen  analysis  of  the  com- 
pressed conglomerate  of  a  dream  is  dis- 
covery, is  a  revelation  of  wishes,  desires, 
conflicts,  tendencies,  characteristics,  hid- 
den far  down  in  the  inmost  depths  of  the 
dreamer's  individuality.  These  broken 
fragments  of  unrelated  experiences,  woven 
by  the  dreamer's  fantasy  into  a  sort  of 
dramatic  unity,  drift,  like  the  ice-floe,  on 
that  invisible  sea  of  personality.  Sep- 
arately piece  by  piece  the  fragments  are 
studied,  and  their  old  motives,  relations 
and  associations  traced  out.  Each  frag- 
ment is  in  itself  a  condensation  of  some 
outlived  experience.  As  the  paleontolo- 
gist reconstructs  his  hypothetical  mon- 
ster from  its  only  remains,  a  scale  or  a 
footprint,  so  the  dream-diviner  makes  his 
synthesis  from  the  vestige  uncovered  in 


the  strata  of  dreams.  He  examines  the 
apparent  material  of  the  dream,  but  he 
must  also  follow  closely  all  clues  to  the 
Iptent  material  underlying  it.  A  curious 
and  interesting  fact  established  by  the 
dream-analysts  is  that  a  large  proportion 
of  dreams  represent  the  fulfilment  of  a 
wish  or  desire.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  children,  whose  dreams  are  of  the  sim- 
plest nature.  Any  one  may  convince  him- 
self of  this  by  a  little  inquiry.  There  are 
thirst  dreams  and  hunger  dreams,  wealth 
dreams,  fame  dreams,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  catalogue  of  man's  desires. 
The  sick  dream  of  health,  the  unhappy  of 
happiness,  the  childless  of  children,  the 
penniless  of  golden  ducats,  and  in  his 
winter  attic  in  the  city  the  poet  dreams 
of  summer  in  the  country.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  desire  at  the  basis  of  dreams  is 
not  always  easy,  for  it  may  be  hidden 
from  the  dreamer  himself,  and  this  is  a 
riddle  that  the  new  oracles  enjoy  solving. 
When  one  dreams  that  he  sees  his  enemy 
lying  dead  before  him,  the  fundamental 
wish  is  clear.  But  when  one  dreams 
of  the  death  of  a  friend  or  relative,  a 
parent  or  sister,  he  is  horrified  by  the 
diviner's  suggestion  that  here,  too,  a  de- 
sire lies  hidden,  albeit  probably  some  old 
long-forgotten  infantile  wish  such  as 
children  often  express  in  irritation.  Such 
at  least  is  an  explanation  which  has  been 
authoritatively  offered,  though  the  writer 
feels  that  it  is  more  than  questionable. 
Common  as  a  wish  is  as  an  impetus  to 
dreams,  it  is  not  a  constant  or  invariable 
factor.  But  whence  come  the  wishes  and 
why  do  they  so  often  seek  fulfilment 
in  our  dreams?  Wills,  wishes,  desires, 
struggles,  conflicts,  hopes,  needs,  the 
manifold  complicated  expression  of  the 
one  Great  Will,  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  all  consciousness  and  subconsciousness, 
repressed  and  censored  in  the  waking 
state  by  reason  and  judgment,  have  a 
clear  field  at  night  when  reason  and 
judgment  are  asleep. 

But  the  modern  investigators  have  not 
unravelled  the  whole  mystery  of  dreams. 
There  is  still  "  an  incommensurable 
rest,"  and  perhaps  will  always  be,  with 
which  the  mystics  may  busy  their  brains. 
There  is  still  the  vast  domain  of  the  sub- 
conscious, wherein  the  brownies,  as  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson  called  them,  may 
write  stories  or  compose  poems. 


Vanitas  Vanitatum 


BY  MARIE  MANNING 


THEODOEA  did  not  know  much 
about  her  uncle  James.  He  was 
one  of  those  unknown  quantities 
that  few  families  escape  and  that  may 
presently  manifest  themselves  in  the 
form  of  a  simple  cipher  or  again  as  a 
vulgar  fraction.  He  was  her  mother's 
brother,  which  doubtless  accounted  for 
the  lack  of  data  concerning  him  on  the 
part  of  his  "in-laws."  That  he  was 
coming  to  "  Harkaway "  to  make  his 
niece's  acquaintance  was  the  extent  of 
the  information  vouchsafed  by  Aunt 
Winship  on  her  daily  round  of  inspec- 
tion. For  Theodora  was  still  "  The  Lady 
of  the  House," — no  stepmother  nor  resi- 
dent governess  having  presented  herself 
to  wrest  from  the  youthful  chatelaine 
her  sceptre  of  office. 

On  the  whole,  the  prospect  of  Uncle 
James's  visit  left  Theodora  tepid;  she 
was  not  well  up  on  uncles.  With  regard 
to  aunts,  now,  she  regarded  herself  as  a 
connoisseur — and  her  critical  judgment 
did  not  dispose  her  the  more  favorably 
to  their  male  counterparts.  Aunt  Win- 
ship  was  the  hair  -  shirt  of  her  daily 
life,  the  constant  prickle  that  served  to 
recall  hourly  the  evanescent  quality  of 
human  happiness.  And  though  fate 
spared  Theodora  a  residence  beneath  the 
same  roof  of  this  argus-eyed  relative, 
it  inflicted  her  jointly  as  a  next-door 
neighbor  and  recording  secretary  of  the 
judgment-book. 

In  view  of  what  happened  to  bring 
about  this  tale,  it  might  be  well  to  men- 
tion that  before  Aunt  Winship  married 
Uncle  Winship — a  mild-mannered  man 
with  a  bald  spot — she  had  been  "  wedded 
to  art,"  which,  Theodora  understood,  from 
various  family  comments,  "  accounted 
for  a  good  deal."  Aunt  Winship's  dal- 
liance with  art  asserted  itself,  after  her 
marriage,  in  a  headlong  pursuit  of  the 
picturesque — her  house,  her  children,  her 
servants,  even  Uncle  Winship  with  his 
bald  spot,  were  but  so  many  "  effects " 


to  be  arranged  and  rearranged  in  a  con- 
tinual series  of  pictures. 

In  appearance  Aunt  Winship  rather 
suggested  a  fowl,  one  that  would  never 
hurry  even  for  the  most  delectable  of 
worms.  Her  head  thrust  out  a  few 
inches  before  the  rest  of  her  body,  and 
her  carefully  undulating  walk,  more  than 
carried  out  the  suggestion.  But  Aunt 
Winship  fondly  imagined  that  she  was  a 
Botticelli  in  type  and  carefully  dressed 
for  the  part. 

"  When  your  uncle  J ames  arrives," 
she  admonished  her  niece,  "  you  must 
remember  that  though  you  are  a  little 
girl  you  are  also  his  hostess,  and  you 
must  do  everything  to  make  him  com- 
fortable. I  should  stay  to  dinner,  but  I 
feel,  as  he  has  come  all  the  way  from 
Australia  to  see  you,  he  would  probably 
prefer  having  you  to  himself  this  eve- 
ning. Your  father  will  be  here  in  a  day 
or  two,  at  the  latest." 

Theodora  was  so  entranced  with  her 
dignity  as  hostess  that  she  could  hardly 
wait  for  Aunt  Winship  to  go  before  rush- 
ing off  to  consult  a  newly  found  author- 
ity. This  was  a  brown  leather  book  that 
she  had  but  recently  discovered  in  her 
late  grandmother's  sitting-room  and  that 
bore  the  title.  Miss  Dingley's  Household 
Book  and  Compendium  of  Etiquette.  It 
had  a  nice  musty  odor  when  opened,  and 
the  pages  were  slightly  wavy  as  if  they 
had  been  fluted  and  pressed.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  title-page  was,  "  Philadelphia, 
1812."  The  first  half  of  the  book  was 
given  over  to  household  matters,  the  lat- 
ter half  to  questions  of  etiquette.  Was 
there  anything  in  the  household  part  that 
ought  to  apply  to  an  impending  uncle? 
A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  revealed 
such  tidbits  of  information  as: 

"  How  to  sweeten  an  old  cask." 

"  How  to  buy  or  bespeak  a  sofa." 

"  How  to  make  coffee-starch  for 
mourning  chintzes." 

What  was  a  mourning  chintz,  and  did 
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Uncle  James  have  any?  She  read  eager- 
ly and  discovered  that  the  usual  white 
starch  "  gave  a  slovenly  and  ashen  ap- 
pearance to  black  materials  destined  to 
be  laundered."  That  might  be  a  nice 
thing  to  tell  to  a  visiting  aunt,  but  an 
uncle  wouldn't  be  interested. 

She  turned  to  that  portion  of  the  book 
dealing  with  the  amenities :  "  The  real 
duties  of  the  genteel  hostess — Duty  to  a 
male  guest — Duty  to  a  female  guest, 
page  367."  It  seemed,  according  to  Miss 
Dingley,  that  a  vital  requisite  for  a  guest 
of  either  sex  was  a  large  pincushion  and 
a  reticule  furnished  with  reels  of  thread, 
silk  and  buttons  "  congruous  to  the  gar- 
ments of  both  sexes."  Theodora  ran  to 
the  guest-room.  There  was  neither  pin- 
cushion nor  reticule.  What  would  Uncle 
James  think  of  her?  The  reticule  she 
could  manage  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
borrowing — but  the  pincushion? 

"  We  highly  recommend  a  brick  pin- 
cushion," proclaimed  Miss  Dingley,  "  as 
one  that  has  a  substantial  and  hand- 
some appearance  on  the  dressing-table 
and  at  the  same  time  will  be  an  impor- 
tant article  of  convenience  when  sewing 
long  seams,  running  breadths  or  hem- 
ming the  ruffles  of  a  gentleman's  shirt- 
bosom,  and  may  also  be  employed  in 
keeping  a  door  ajar.  It  is  too  heavy  to 
overset,  and  its  very  weight  will  insure 
its  longevity,  as  offering  a  menace  to  the 
idle,  who  are  much  given  to  handling 
and  examining  articles  of  beauty. 

"  Secure  a  large  clean  brick,  not  in  the 
least  broken  or  scaled  off  at  the  edges, 
and  encase  it  completely  in  strong  tow 
linen.  Next  make  a  bag  of  thick  linen, 
allowing  two  or  three  inches  larger  each 
way  than  the  top  of  the  brick.  Stuff  the 
bag  to  the  utmost  repletion  with  bran, 
using  at  least  three  quarts  or  even  more. 
Cover  with  handsome  silk  damask  and 
embellish  with  a  cord  and  tassel.  We 
have  known  pincushions  of  this  kind  to 
be  used  by  the  best  families  in  Philadel- 
phia consecutively  for  twenty-five  years." 

Theodora  began  to  sew  with  frantic 
.  haste.  In  the  intervals  of  bran-packing 
she  would  peep  furtively  between  the 
pages  to  glean  further  instruction  re- 
garding the  duties  of  the  genteel  hostess 
toward  her  guests.  "  If  the  guest  be  a 
person  of  distinction,  the  servants  should 
be  drawn  up,  according  to  their  position 


of  importance  in  the  household,  to  greet 
him  in  the  entrance-hall."  Surely  an 
uncle  from  Australia  was  a  person  of 
distinction;  she  must  see  to  that. 

It  seemed  that  the  guest,  on  his  part, 
was  not  devoid  of  obligations.  If  a 
"  male  guest "  he  was  earnestly  requested 
"  to  refrain  from  duelling  whilst  sojourn- 
ing beneath  the  roof  of  a  friend,  though 
if  his  honor  had  been  menaced  he  might 
make  it  plain  that  a  challenge  would  be 
forthcoming  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
visit  then  engaging  his  attention."  He 
was  also  urged  "  not  to  overindulge  in 
wine  or  ardent  spirits,"  and  was  cau- 
tioned against  reading  in  bed,  lest  he 
doze  off  and  "  ignite  the  bedclothes  and 
thus  inconvenience  his  hostess  with  the 
vexation  of  a  fire."  Theodora,  reading 
these  things,  determined  to  judge  her 
uncle  James  accordingly.  If  he  fought 
duels  or  set  the  house  on  fire  she  would 
have  a  poor  opinion  of  him  as  a  guest 
and  an  uncle. 

At  last  the  pincushion  was  finished — a 
behemoth  of  a  thing,  wearing  rather  a 
blowsy  look  despite  its  gorgeous  attire. 
Eor  a  beautiful  old  yellow  crepe  shawl 
and  a  green  silk  cord  and  tassel  from  one 
of  the  drawing-room  curtains  had  been 
sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  hospitality. 

The  next  thing  was  to  instruct  the 
servants  "  to  be  drawn  up  "  in  the  hall  on 
the  arrival  of  Uncle  James.  Miss  Ding- 
ley in  hand,  to  prove  that  she  had  chap- 
ter and  verse  for  her  authority,  Theo- 
dora descended  to  the  kitchen.  Aunt 
Sally,  the  cook,  was  dismembering  a 
chicken  for  frying  when  the  Lady  of  the 
House  entered. 

"  W'y,  Miss  T'eedo',  ain'  you-all  done 
change  yo'  dress  yet?  Yo'  uncle  from 
dat  savage  country  am  boun'  to  cotch 
you  in  dat  gingham  ap'on  if  you  doan' 
swiften  up  yo'  motions  some." 

"  I'm  going  f  o'  to  change  it.  Aunt 
Sally,  but  I  want  to  tell  you-all  first 
that  you  must  stand  in  the  front  hall " 
— she  nioistened  a  finger,  turned  to  the 
page  and  read  impressively — *  in  the 
order  of  your  relative  importance  '  when 
he  arrives." 

"Fo'  de  Lord,  Miss  T'eedo',  I  doan' 
know  w'at  dat  langwidge  done  mean.  But 
if  hit's  anyt'ing  purtaining  to  de  axions 
of  folks  in  dem  savage  countries,  dey 
ain't   no   call   to   interjuice    'em  hyer- 
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abouts.  Out  dar  dey  done  eat  mission- 
ayries.  I  doan'  say  yo'  uncle  do  hit, 
but  hit  am  done." 

"  Aunt  Sally,  it  don't  mean  any  more 
than,  when  Uncle  James  steps  out  of  the 
carriage,  that  you  and  Uncle  Josh  and 
Cindy  and  Tommy  are  to  stand  in  the 
hall  and  make  a  low  bow  to  him.  You 
will,  of  course,  stand  first,"  interposed 
the  youthful  Machiavelli,  "  as  you  are 
the  most  important  servant  in  the  house." 

"  But  how  am  Josh  to  'commodat'  his- 
self  to  dat  foolishness,  if  he  done  drive 
yo'  uncle  f'om  de  deepo;  how  he  gwine 
to  leave  his  horses  at  de  do'  an'  stan' 
grinnin'  in  de  hall,  too?" 

"  Easy  enough." 

"  An'  how  am  I  f  o'  to  leave  my 
chicken  burn  in'  in  de  pan — " 

"  I  don't  know,  Aunt  Sally ;  I  only 
know  it's  got  to  be  done;  this  book  says 
so,  and  this  was  grandmamma's  book. 
It's  what  made  her  a  lady  of  the  old 
school,  'cause  it  was  written  in  1812,  and 
I'm  going  to  be  a  lady  of  the  old  school, 
too.  So  there,  now,  you've  all  got  to 
stand  in  the  hall." 

"  Ole  Mis'  never  done  got  her  manners 
out'n  no  book;  dey  done  growed  in  her 
same  as  her  teef  an'  finger-nails,  an'  she 
never  ordahed  no  sich  foolishness  as 
standin'  in  de  hall  w'en  comp'ny  come." 

"  Aunt  Sally ! "  said  Theodora,  with 
the  real  ring  of  Tryon  authority,  "  I'm 
the  Lady  of  the  House  now,  and  I  insist 
upon  it." 

"  All  right.  Miss,  but  if  yo'  uncle  has 
to  eat  bu'nt  chicken  doan'  you-all  blame 
Aunt  Sally." 

Having  asserted  her  position  definitely, 
the  Lady  of  the  House  retired  to  her  own 
room  for  a  final  conference  with  her 
mentor.  This  supreme  authority,  it 
seemed,  was  not  without  her  moments  of 
human  weakness.  Here,  for  instance,  was 
a  dissertation  on  earrings — things  that 
heretofore  Theodora  had  considered  as  the 
height  of  foolishness,  if  indeed  she  had 
considered  them  at  all.  "  The  earring," 
proclaimed  Miss  Dingley,  "  is  the  most 
elegant  of  all  adornments  for  the  gen- 
teel female.  The  great  bard  of  Avon 
employed  the  earring  not  only  for  the 
embellishment  of  his  own  person,  as  wit- 
ness several  of  his  portraits,  but  at  the 
same  time  dignified  it  by  a  reference  in 
his  immortal  verse,  viz. :  '  It  seems  she 


hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  like  a 
rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear.'  " 

Evidently  earrings  were  something 
that  no  true  lady  should  be  without, 
and  here  was  she  waiting  to  receive  an 
uncle  from  Australia  and  not  the  sign 
of  a  pair. 

It  was  an  amazed  and  somewhat  be- 
wildered L^ncle  James  that  stepped  from 
the  old-fashioned  chariotee  into  the  wide 
hall  at  "  Harkaway."  Uncle  Josh,  the 
negro  driver,  with  whom  he  had  been  en- 
joying an  amusing  chat  on  his  way  from 
the  station,  bounded  in  from  the  carriage, 
and  taking  his  place  between  the  digni- 
fied Aunt  Sally  and  the  grinning  Cindy, 
seemed  to  deny  all  previous  acquaintance 
by  the  blank  countenance  presented. 

Theodora,  unconsciously  plagiarizing 
the  pose  of  Louise  of  Prussia,  was  ele- 
gantly sauntering  down  the  stairs,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  yellow  crepe  shawl,  after 
the  inroads  of  the  pincushion,  trailing 
from  her  shoulders. 

"  Fo'  de  Lawd!"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Sally  under  her  breath,  and  forthwith 
forgot  the  crucial  condition  of  her 
chicken  browning  in  the  pan. 

"  I  trust  you  are  not  fatigued  after  your 
long  journey?"  inquired  the  Lady  of  the 
House — this  being  the  opening  sentence 
of  the  formula  recommended  by  Miss 
Dingley  to  "  a  female  guest  or  a  gentle- 
man of  advanced  years." 

"  Eh,  what  ?"  roared  the  ex-sea-captain. 
He  had  never  been  able  to  lose  his  sea- 
faring voice,  and  shouted  his  kindliest 
inquiries  as  he  would  have  issued  com- 
mands in  a  thunder-storm. 

Theodora  repeated  her  inquiry. 

"  Nothing  to  report  to  Lloyds ;  calm  as 
a  duck-pond,  no  one  lost  a  meal.  But 
don't  I  get  a  kiss  after  my  long  journey, 
— eh,  what?" 

The  chatelaine  considered.  Yes,  sure- 
ly an  uncle  was  down  in  that  table  of 
consanguinity  within  whose  limits  an 
osculatory  embrace  was  countenanced  by 
Miss  Dingley.  She  accordingly  proffered 
a  cheek. 

At  dinner  the  hostess  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table  and  gravely  made  conversa- 
tion that  she  imagined  to  be  suitable  and 
agreeable  to  an  elderly  gentleman. 

"  You  have  no  little  boys  and  girls  of 
your  own,  have  you,  LTncle  James ;  you're 
what's  called  a  bachelor,  aren't  you?" 
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Uncle  James  didn't  remember  being  so 
flustered  since  the  bishop  examined  him 
for  confirmation,  some  fifty-odd  years 
ago.  But  after  a  prefatory  "  Eh,  what !" 
he  managed  to  say,  "  Always  sailed  my 
craft  alone,  my  dear — skipper,  mate,  cook 
and  cabin-boy;  lonesome  sometimes,  but 
no  mutiny." 

A  great  freedom  from  responsibility, 
having  no  children,"  gravely  commented 
the  hostess.  "  Every  one  seems  so  sorry 
for  papa.  They  come  here  and  suggest 
things  the  same  as  if  I  was  chills  and 
fever,  or  a  cold,  or  something  you  had 
to  take  medicine  for.  The  last  thing 
they  suggested  was  a  stepmother,  but  I 
prayed  every  night  to  be  made  so  wicked 
that  no  one  would  have  me,  and  after  a 
while  God  answered  my  prayer.  I  was 
very  wncked  indeed." 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  what  d'you  do  ?" 

"  It  wouldn't  be  right  for  me  to  tell 
you.  Uncle  James;  you  might  do  the 
same  thing  yourself  if  you  wanted  any 
one  to  let  you  alone  very  much." 

Theodora  couldn't  understand  w^hy  the 
foreign  uncle  laughed  so  heartily  as  he 
said :  "  A  bit  too  old  now,  my  dear ;  it's 
steam-yachts  they're  after,  an  old  hulk  of 
a  sailing-vessel's  not  their  prize.  But 
there  was  a  time,  my  dear,  there  was  a 
time — "  said  the  old  sea-dog  reminis- 
cently.  The  Lady  of  the  House  felt  that 
she  must  run  to  Miss  Dingley's  House- 
hold Book  and  Compendium  of  Eti- 
quette the  minute  dinner  was  over,  and 
see  if  she  could  find  anything  to  throw 
light  on  Uncle  James's  remarks. 

As  Uncle  James  grew  better  ac- 
quainted with,  his  little  niece  he  began 
to  tell  the  most  delightful  sea-yarns — 
tales  of  voyages  to  far-away  countries, 
tropical  storms,  shipwrecks  and  troubles 
with  natives.  To  these  recitals  came  the 
Winships.  They,  too,  called  him  "  Uncle 
James"  and  voted  him  the  finest  rela- 
tive of  their  acquaintance.  Even  their 
mother  found  him  an  "  interesting  tji^e," 
and  things  were  going  so  well  with  the 
foreign  uncle  that  Aunt  Winship  actu- 
ally allowed  Amaryllis  to  go  with  him 
and  Theodora  on  a  little  excursion  to  the 
next  town.  To  understand  the  adventur- 
ous charm  of  this  expedition,  particu- 
larly to  Amaryllis,  let  it  be  said  that  her 
life  was  bounded  by  health-food,  "  The 
Little  Classics,"  picturesque  clothes  and 


discipline  at  all  hours.  Despite  the  aw- 
ful consequences  of  that  day,  Amaryllis 
spoke  of  it  long  afterward  as  the  happiest 
of  her  life. 

On  this  occasion  Uncle  James  proved 
that  he  lacked  the  dismal  superiority  of 
the  average  grown-up  and  that  age  had 
not  debauched  his  taste  in  sarsaparilla 
and  ginger-snaps,  a  treat  of  these  deli- 
cacies being  the  curtain-raiser  of  the  en- 
terprise. And  w^hen  it  came  to  buying 
dolls  and  little  dishes  he  simply  w^ouldn't 
look  at  any  but  the  finest  quality.  A 
Wild  West  Show  came  next  in  the  order  of 
events,  and,  with  this,  treats  of  a  strange 
pinkish  lemonade  that  reminded  the  little 
girls  of  the  way  uncle's  and  father's 
heads  smelled  when  they  came  from  the 
barber's.  Amaryllis,  who  imagined  every- 
thing to  eat  and  drink  must  be  health- 
food,  wondered  why  her  mother  never 
had  any  of  this  delicious  variety  at  home. 
There  w^ere  peanuts  and  pop-corn;  also 
vastly  superior  to  the  brands  of  health- 
food  to  be  met  with  on  one's  own  table, 
and  these  articles,  it  seemed,  could  be 
eaten  in  public.  But  the  crowning  event 
of  the  afternoon  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise. L'ncle  James  proposed  taking 
them  to  the  local  jeweller  and  letting 
them  pick  out  a  pair  of  earrings  to  re- 
member the  day  by.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  Theodora  had  confided  this  de- 
ficiency of  ornament  to  her  uncle  on 
several  occasions,  even  hinting  that  Miss 
Dingley  had  no  opinion  of  a  lady  who 
did  not  wear  them. 

"Ain't  it  better'n  Christmas?"  Amaryl- 
lis turned  from  the  inspection  of  a  pair. 
"  'Cause  at  Christmas  you  have  to  take 
just  w^hat  you  find  in  your  stocking." 

"  Yes,  indeedy,  and  half  the  time  it's 
some  old  game  or  book  to  improve  you. 
Oh,  look,  Amaryllis,  aren't  they  just  splen- 
diferous?" The  jeweller  was  holding  out 
a  pair  of  earrings  that  he  had  despaired  of 
selling  since  the  Civil  War.  They  were 
not  quite  the  size  of  a  frying-pan,  but 
their  architecture  was  infinitely  more 
complex.  They  started  out  with  a  coral 
ball  of  goodly  proportions;  their  next 
stage  was  a  gold  crescent  elaborately 
carved  and  pierced ;  this  was  followed  by 
another  crescent  that  went  its  predeces- 
sors one  better,  the  finale  consisting  of 
alternating  gold  and  coral  fringes  that 
dangled,  as  the  jeweller  said,  wnth  every 
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movement  of  the  head.  Theodora  held 
them  to  her  ears,  which  were  not  pierced, 
but  she  managed  to  get  the  effect,  and  the 
effect  ravished  her. 

Amaryllis  Winship,  who  had  never 
been  allowed  to  exercise  her  individual 
taste  in  the  smallest  matter,  but  who  was 
continually  being  brought  to  bay  by  the 
words  "  Good  taste,"  in  the  mouth  of  her 
mother,  was  beginning  to  feel  positively 
light-headed  at  being  allowed  to  choose 
such  a  thing  as  a  pair  of  earrings. 

"  Haven't  you  another  pair  zackly  like 
those?"  She  had  a  famished  tone;  it  was 
just  like  Theodora  to  snap  up  that  splen- 
did pair.  No,  the  jeweller  had  not,  but  he 
had  in  stock  other  ante-bellum  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the 
ears  of  ladies,  and  Uncle  Jameses  didn't 
come  every  day.  Ponderous  three-storied 
affairs  they  were,  that  our  great-aunts 
used  to  wear  to  the  utter  confusion  of 
our  great-uncles,  along  with  hoop-skirts 
and  Garibaldis. 

Amaryllis  was  beginning  to  take  heart 
at  sight  of  twin,  atrocities  that  seemed 
to  display  a  wealth  of  plot  almost  sim- 
ilar to  Theodora's.  These  were  a  collec- 
tion of  gold  balls,  somewhat  suggest- 
ive of  a  pawnbroker's  sign,  but  saving 
themselves  from  the  humiliating  simi- 
larity by  a  set  of  loops  heavily  encrusted 
with  turquoise. 

Amaryllis  immediately  decided  on 
these,  even  as  Theodora  had  not  hesitated 
a  moment  over  the  corals,  but  some  latent 
feminine  instinct  asserted  itself — was  it 
well  to  let  a  shopkeeper  see  that  you 
were  completely  carried  away  with  his 
wares?  No,  it  was  not  the  part  of  wis- 
dom. They  nudged  each  other  and  dis- 
cussed the  matter  in  stage  whispers — the 
jeweller  meanwhile  wearing  a  highly  ab- 
stracted air. 

"  Will  these  wear  well  ?"  Amaryllis  in- 
quired, holding  up  the  barbaric  orna- 
ments, and  trying  to  curb  her  abject  ad- 
miration for  them. 

"  There  is  no  end  to  the  wear  in 
'em,"  replied  the  jeweller,  thinking  of 
the  years  they  had  travelled  from  win- 
dow to  show-case. 

Theodora  knew  that  the  next  ques- 
tion in  the  shopping  catechism  should  be, 
"  Will  they  wash  ?"  but  it  seemed  a  foolish 
thing  to  ask  about  earrings,  so  she  com- 
promised with,  "  Will  they  clean  well  ?" 


Being  assured  that  coral  would  clean 
wonderfully,  Amaryllis  demanded  a  sim- 
ilar character  for  her  turquoise.  The 
honest  tradesman  assured  her  that  in  the 
matter  of  earrings  the  turquoise  would 
last  a  hundred  years — in  a  ring,  now,  he 
wouldn't  recommend  them,  as  they  were 
apt  to  turn  green  on  coming  in  contact 
with  water  or  grease.  That  settled  it; 
Amaryllis  would  have  none  of  them. 
The  jeweller  brought  forth  the  last  of  his 
wares  of  that  stone  age  of  personal  adorn- 
ment— a  pair  of  mourning  earrings — 
linked  lozenges  of  onyx,  embellished  with 
pearl  ears  of  corn.  These  would  wash, 
clean,  mend,  make  over,  wear  well — the 
jeweller  gave  them  unimpeachable  char- 
acter; he  was  going  to  take  no  further 
chance  on  mourning  earrings  of  the  vint- 
age of  1860.  Uncle  James  paid  the  bill, 
and  the  children  departed,  each  bearing 
earrings  warranted  to  defy  the  ages. 

Evil  now  entered  into  Theodora  and 
had  dominion  over  her.  She  knew  that 
in  so  important  a  matter  as  having  her 
ears  pierced  she  would  have  to  get  as 
many  as  two  permissions,  one  from  her 
father  and  the  other  from  Aunt  Winship. 
Also,  that  the  permissions  once  granted, 
they  might  hang  fire,  for  years,  like  a 
claim  before  Congress,  while  in  the  case 
of  Amaryllis  she  saw  difficulties  grow  a 
hundredfold.  Ear-piercing  would  be  al- 
most certain  to  come  within  the  cate- 
gory of  disapprobation — perhaps  it  wasn't 
artistic,  or  refined,  or  exclusive.  Why 
not  take  occasion  by  the  hand?  She 
and  Amaryllis  were  for  once  in  their 
lives  removed  from  the  immediate 
custody  of  their  constant  mentor;  they 
were  under  the  care  of  this  divinely  tol- 
erant Uncle  James,  who  never  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  preeminent  position  as  a 
grown-up  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the 
young.  It  seemed  madness  to  trifle  with 
such  a  heaven-sent  opportunity. 

Here  they  were  with  really  splendid 
"  lady  earrings "  in  their  pockets,  actu- 
ally at  large  in  the  same  village  with  an 
ear-piercer,  one  Miss  Granger,  who  in  ad- 
dition to  her  business  as  dressmaker  was 
known  to  perform  this  minor  act  of  sur- 
gery with  needle,  thread,  and  bit  of  cork 
on  the  lobes  of  her  patrons'  ears. 

Similar  considerations  seemed  to  be 
taking  possession  of  the  mind  of  Amaryl- 
lis, manifesting  themselves  at  first  by  a 
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bright  spot  on  either  cheek,  and  a  tend- 
ency to  outdistance  Uncle  James  and 
Theodora  from  pure  excitement.  She 
invited  Theodora  to  race  up  to  the  cor- 
ner, and  took  advantage  of  their  moment- 
ary privacy  to  say: 

"  You  know,  Theo,  mamma  is  so  ten- 
der-hearted that  I'm  afraid  she  won't 
ever  let  me  have  my  ears  pierced — you 
know  how  she  always  has  the  water 
warmed  whenever  she  has  the  kittens 
drowned.  An'  never  wants  to  hear  any- 
thing about  suffering — I  just  don't  know 
how  she's  going  to  stand  it  when  it  comes 
to  having  my  ears  pierced;  I  suppose 
she'll  faint." 

"  No,  she  won't,"  said  Theodora ;  "  she'll 
make  us  put  it  off  till  we're  ladies — 
maybe  she  won't  even  let  us  have  it  done 
then;  maybe  it  ain't  artistic." 
•  "  So  few  things  are,"  dismally  cor- 
roborated Amaryllis. 

"  I'm  right  glad  Uncle  James  ain't 
artistic,  ain't  you  ?" 

"  'Deed  I  am !" — long  pause.  "  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  mamma 
to  have  it  all  done  and  over  with  before 
we  get  home  ?  You  know  she's  always  tell- 
ing me  that  I  ought  to  do  at  least  one 
kind  act  a  day,  and  to-day  I've  forgotten 
all  about  my  kind  act  till  just  now." 

"  Wouldn't  that  be  a  kind  act  to  our- 
selves, having  our  ears  pierced  when 
we're  so  anxious  to  have  it  done?" 

I  suppose  it  would,  but  it  would  be 
a  kind  act  to  mamma,  too,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  kind  act  that  would  do  good 
to  three  people  is  a  kinder  act  than  one 
that  does  good  to  only  one." 

"  Miss  Granger's  door  is  only  four — no, 
five  doors  up ;  she'd  do  it  in  a  minute  " — 
the  proximity  of  the  ear-piercer  was  too 
much  for  Theodora.  "  Let's  ask  Uncle 
James ;  he's  grown-up  and  we're  under  his 
care  for  the  afternoon." 

"  Eh,  what — have  your  ears  pierced  ?  I 
suppose,  as  you're  girl  kiddies,  it's  got  to 
be  done  sometime,  hasn't  it.  Eh,  what? 
You're  not  afraid  it  '11  hurt  you  ? — Makes 
me  think  of  the  way  the  jackies  want 
to  be  tattooed  the  minute  they  smell 
salt  water.  She  lives  here,  does  she, 
the  lady  who  pierces  ears?  Well,  cut  for 
the  companionway." 

The  ear-piercer  presently  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  answer  to  their  ring.  She 
was  a  short-sighted  little  woman  who 
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peered  at  them  thrbugh  the  very  thickest 
of  spectacles.  Her  skirts  were  covered 
by  a  long  apron  and  her  bodice  was  of 
the  basque  design  and  fitted  as  a  cover 
fits  its  pincushion. 

"  Do  you  pierce  ears  ?"  demanded 
Theodora. 

"  I  do  for  my  customers,  as  an  accom- 
modation, but  it's  not  my  regular  busi- 
ness; I'm  a  dressmaker."  Miss  Granger 
spoke  as  incisively  as  if  she  was  snipping 
her  words  with  her  sharpest  pair  of  scis- 
sors. She  was  a  Northern  woman  and 
had  never  acquired  the  Southern  accent. 

"  Oh,  we're  regular  customers  of 
yours,"   promptly   announced  Theodora. 

Or  at  least  our  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Bushrod  Tryon,  was  before  she  died. 
I  should  be  one  now,  but  no  one  has 
bought  me  any  dresses  lately.  You  see, 
I'm  still  in  half  -  mourning.  And  this 
is  my  cousin,  Amaryllis  Winship.  No- 
body makes  her  clothes,  because  they 
are  artistic;  her  mother  dresses  her 
like  pictures." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Miss  Granger.  The 
implication  was  that  she  did  not  think 
much  of  picture  clothes.  "  Come  in." 
The  preparatory  details  for  the  operation 
were  not  especially  harrowing.  The  as- 
pirant martyrs  sat  on  the  slippery  hair- 
cloth sofa  and  watched  Miss  Granger 
make  ready  for  the  rites.  The  actuality 
was  a  slight  twinge  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear 
as  the  needle  went  squeaking  through  the 
cork — a  moment  for  the  tying  of  the  silk 
thread  and  the  thing  was  done.  They 
wanted  the  new  earrings  put  in  immedi- 
ately, but  the  dressmaker  said  they  would 
have  to  wait  till  their  ears  "  got  well " 
first,  and  after  thanking  her  profusely 
they  went  their  way  with  slightly  chast- 
ened feelings.  It  would  have  been  some- 
thing to  present  themselves  at  home 
decked  in  magnificent  jewelry — this 
would  have  been  worth  suffering  for;  but 
to  return  with  only  a  little  silk  string 
in  one's  ears  was  quite  another  mat- 
ter. Uncle  James,  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  atrocity  to  which  he  had  lent 
countenance,  told  them  sea-yarns  on  the 
way  home. 

Amaryllis  turned  in  at  her  own  gate. 
She  was  not  devoid  of  character,  and 
what  had  to  be  she  preferred  having  over 
quickly,  so,  taking  a  deep  breath,  she 
went  in  unto  her  fate. 
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When  Theodora  reached  home,  there 
was  great  news  in  store  for  her.  Judge 
Tryon  had  arrived,  and  even  the  ear- 
piercing  was  forgotten  in  the  delight  of 
having  her  father  once  more  for  her  very 
own.  She  was  sitting  on  the  parental 
knee,  holding  a  brand-new  doll  and  nib- 
bling the  coat  off  a  chocolate  almond, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  fates  had  nothing 
further  to  offer  in  the  way  of  happiness — 
when  the  library  door  was  flung  open  by 
no  uncertain  hand  and  there  stood  Aunt 
Winship  holding  the  guilty  Amaryllis  at 
arm's  length  as  if  she  were  a  sword 
about  to  be  brandished  on  the  company. 

"  Charles !  Charles !  What  do  you 
think  of  this?"  The  tone  of  her  inquiry 
would  have  done  very  well  if  she  had  re- 
turned home  and  found  her  family  as- 
sassinated and  her  house  in  flames. 

"  Think  of  what  ?"  demanded  her 
brother. 

"  Why,  these  children,  Theodora  and 
Amaryllis,  have  ruined  themselves,  ut- 
terly ruined  themselves,  and  the  custom 
has  gone  out  among  nice  people  twenty 
years  ago." 

"  The  custom  of  ruining  one's  self  ?  By 
Jove,  I  wish  it  had — " 

"  How  can  you  take  it  so  calmly, 
Charles — it's  utterly  barbaric — " 

"  Seems  to  agree  with  'em,  whatever 
it  is." 

Aunt  Winship  sobbingly  had  recourse 
to  her  pocket-handkerchief,  but  it  was  as 
a  leaf  in  a  storm.  "  Charles  Tryon," 
she  demanded,  "  don't  you  know  that  this 
inhuman  practice  was  utterly  obsolete 
when  I  was  a  girl — that  w^hen  they  grow 
up  it's  going  to  make  them  seem  years 
and  years  older  than  they  really  are  ?" 

"  But  what  is  it  they've  done — " 

"  That  it  will,  in  a  measure,  rob  them 
of  their  youth — " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Juliana,  tell  me 
what  is  it — " 

"  And  that  it  is  absolutely  inartistic  ?" 

Her  last  word  in  some  measure  re- 
stored his  composure.  If  it  was  inar- 
tistic, perhaps  then  it  could  not  have 
been  murder,  arson,  or  the  other  deadly 
sins.  "  Children,  what  have  you  been 
doing — now  out  with  it?" 

The  sole  surviving  followers  of  this 
alleged  lost  art  among  "  nice  people " 
were  quiet  a  moment,  then  Theodora  an- 
nounced, "We've  had  our  ears  pierced!'" 


Judge  Tryon,  regarding  the  falsely 
hall-marked  in  the  light  of  this  new  in- 
telligence, was  conscious  of  four  dan- 
gling bits  of  string  in  the  lobes  of  their 
several  ears  as  the  culprits  stood  be- 
fore him. 

T'ncle  James  took  us  to  town  and 
bought  us  the  loveliest  earrings  " — Theo- 
dora, scenting  her  father's  amusement, 
determined  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it — 
"  and  we  stopped  at  Miss  Granger's  and 
had  'em  pierced,  and  it  was  our  kind  act 
for  the  day  not  to  let  Aunt  Winship 
know  till  it  was  all  over." 

Aunt  Winship,  in  the  unconscious  im- 
personation of  the  avenging  angel, 
seemed  to  take  a  tighter  grip  on  the 
flaming  sword  as  unconsciously  portrayed 
by  Amaryllis.  The  cause  of  the  tableau, 
unaware  of  the  criminal  nature  of  the 
proceeding  to  which  he  had  given  coun- 
tenance, was  making  his  way  toward  the 
library,  "  to  pay  his  respects "  to  the 
avenging  goddess  within,  when  Judge 
Tryon  signalled  to  him  by  a  species 
of  desperate  "  wig- wags  "  that  the  move 
was  not  a  wise  one ;  and  the  seafaring 
bachelor,  never  certain  of  his  bearings 
where  any  of  the  fair  sex  were  involved, 
turned  and  began  to  tack  toward  the 
grape-arbor. 

Mrs.  Winship  bore  home  her  pierced 
and,  to  her  mind,  mutilated  offspring. 
The  earrings  were  confiscated  and 
Amaryllis  set  at  the  first  of  that  long 
series  of  tasks  that  her  mother  imposed 
to  purge  away  the  crime.  Of  course,  the 
silk  threads  were  removed  from  both 
pairs  of  ears  on  the  day  of  the  piercing, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  they  might  "  grow 
up,"  which  in  all  probability  would  have 
happened  had  not  the  youngsters,  like 
Penelope  of  old,  undone  by  night  the 
work  that  went  on  by  day.  Broom  straws 
applied  on  retiring  and  withdrawn  before 
morning  inspection  were  found  to  be 
wonderfully  efficacious,  despite  the  tor- 
ture involved.  Indeed,  both  devotees  of 
fashion  felt  something  of  the  same  pride 
in  their  lacerated  lobes  that  a  Heidel- 
berg student  is  said  to  feel  in  his  scars. 

As  for  the  divinely  tolerant  relative 
who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  his 
visit  came  to  an  end  all  too  soon — from 
the  little  girls'  point  of  view,  at  least. 
He  w^ent  away  happily  ignorant  of  the 
iniquity  laid  at  his  door.    And  the  little 
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girls  paid  liiin  the  compliment  of  a  joint 
resolution  that  when  they  gi-ew  up  they 
would  marry  Uncle  Jameses  or  "  never 
anybody  at  all." 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  his  de- 
parture that  Amaryllis  remarked  to  her 
cousin,  casually  but  with  importance, 
"  Do  you  know,  Theo,  we  could  wear  real 
sure-enough  earrings  now,  any  time 
they'd  let  us." 

Theodora  said  nothing. 

"  I  know,  'cause  I  borrowed  the  cook's 
yesterday  and  they  didn't  hurt  at  all." 

Theodora  stubbed  her  toe  in  the  dirt, 
but  still  said  nothing. 

"  Maybe  they  are  going  to  give  us 
back  our  own  earrings  at  Christmas  for 
a  surprise." 

"  I  don't  want  mine." 
Amaryllis  looked  positively  frightened ; 
this  sudden  apostasy  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  would  pierce  and  adorn  their 
ears  was  heresy  to  the  other  conspirator. 

"  Amaryllis  Winship,  we  have  been  de- 
ceived, and  it's  all  that  horrid  old  Miss 
Dingley's  fault.  The  earring  is  not  '  the 
most  elegant  of  all  adornments  for  the 
genteel  female.'  The  earring  has  gone 
out  of  fashion,  and  I've  decided  not  to 
be  a  lady  of  the  old  school  anyhow, 
so  there !" 

"  Then  mamma  was  right,  after  all." 


"  Yes,  she  was  right,  and  I'm  going  to 
apologize  to  her,  too.  Yesterday  a  beau- 
tiful magazine  was  left  at  our  door  by  a 
man  who  said  he'd  come  back  to  see  if 
the  lady  of  the  house  would  take  it.  I 
read  it  to  see  if  I  would  take  it,  if  I 
had  any  money.  And  there  was  a  piece 
in  it  that  read,  '  The  Death  Knell  of  the 
Earring,'  and  oh,  Ryllis,  it  said,  a  long 
time  ago  Cleopatra,  Columbus,  Martha 
Washington  and  the  very  nicest  people 
wore  them,  but  now  they  were  not  to  be 
seen  except  in  the  ears  of  dear  old  grand- 
mothers who  clung  to  outgrown  customs." 

Amaryllis  clapped  her  hands  to  her 
ears  with  a  gesture  of  despair.  "  And 
pierced  places  won't  ever  grow  up;  the 
cook  told  me  so  yesterday — how  happy  it 
made  me  then!" 

"  We  might  try  poulticing  them." 

"  Did  you  read  that  in  your  old  Ding- 
ley  book?" 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  confessed  Theodora. 

"  I'm  going  to  ask  my  mother  if  poul- 
ticing will  close  'em  up  before  I  do  it, 
and  I'm  going  to  say  I'm  sorry,  too." 

"  Well,  you're  not  the  only  person 
who's  going  to  say  she's  sorry.  Still," 
and  there  was  a  ring  of  loyalty  in  Theo- 
dora's voice,  "  I  forgive  Uncle  James 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart — it  was  me 
that  put  it  into  his  head." 


Song 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

nriME  cannot  take  away 
*    What  Time  did  give; 
Sad  as  our  hearts  may  be, 
We  once  did  live. 

And,  howso  robbed,  who  knows 
But  those  strange  friends, 

Death  and  Eternity, 
May  make  amends. 
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IX  Organic  Chemistry  there  is  a  very 
large  and  ever  -  growing  family  of 
substances  known  as  the  alcohols. 
Each  member  of  this  family  has  its  own 
pr^enomen — methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  butyl, 
amyl,  benzyl,  and  so  on.  The  one  bear- 
ing the  name  of  etliyl  is  the  subject  of 
our  paper. 

We  wish  particularly  to  consider  this 
ethyl  alcohol  as  it  functions  industrially 
in  the  affairs  of  men — the  scope  of  its 
utility  as  a  chemical  body,  as  a  solvent, 
as  a  source  of  light  and  heat,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  its  status  as  a  generator 
of  power  for  the  internal  -  combustion 
engines  which  in  these  days  have  so 
enormous  a  field  of  usefulness  in  driv- 
ing automobiles. 

From  the  beginning  of  history  men 
have  drunk  certain  liquids  because  they 
contained  a  spirit  that  could  be  com- 
mingled with  the  spirit  of  man;  they 
drank  cheer,  courage,  oblivion,  lust, 
and  murder.  Only  at  a  late  period 
did  it  come  to  be  known  that  all  these 
feelings  abided  potentially  in  a  certain 
definite  liquid  that  appeared  alike  in  all 
the  multitudinous  drinks  of  man  —  in 
beer,  wine,  whiskey,  gin,  brandy,  rum, 
arrack,  absinthe,  pulque,  koumiss,  and 
sake — and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  ethyl 
alcohol  was  the  people's  one  drink. 

Until  the  1st  of  January,  1907,  the 
United  States  was  the  only  important 
manufacturing  and  commercial  country 
in  the  world  that  made  no  distinction  in 
taxation  between  alcohol  as  a  beverage 
and  alcohol  as  an  industrial  substance. 
Germany,  on  the  contrary,  liberalized  her 
laws  sixteen  years  ago,  and  wholly  freed 
alcohol  to  industry.  The  fact  that  in 
1904  the  Germans  consumed  73,887,610 
"tax"  gallons  of  tax-free  alcohol,  and 
the  Americans  not  one  gallon,  is  the  real 
reason  why  in  certain  industries  Ger- 
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many  has  grown,  head  and  shoulders 
above  America,  the  power  paramount. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  however,  our  gov- 
ernment actually  did  give  industrial  al- 
cohol a  limited  freedom,  which  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  owing  to  an  amendment  to 
the  law,  will  amount  to  a  practical  eman- 
cipation. The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  of  course,  must  positively  see  to 
it  that  no  alcohol  intended  for  industrial 
purposes  is  used  for  purposes  merely  bib- 
ulous— as  pretty  a  problem  as  government 
has  had  to  solve.  For  alcohol  (95  per 
cent.)  has  been  selling,  let  us  say,  at 
$2  50  a  gallon;  out  of  this  the  govern- 
ment takes  $2  08  as  a  tax,  and  the  dis- 
tillers receive  42  cents;  it  costs,  perhaps, 
22  cents  to  make.  With  the  removal  of 
this  enoiTnous  tax  on  alcohol  for  in- 
dustry, everybody  would  evade  it  on  al- 
cohol for  drinking;  for,  as  everybody 
knows,  alcohol  is  what  every  devotee  of 
Bacchus  drinks,  and  it  is  just  as  con- 
sistent to  drink  it,  if  pure,  with  a 
suitable  dilution  of  water  and  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  sugar,  as  it  is  to 
drink  it  with  all  its  natural  impurities 
in  the  form  of  natural  whiskey  or  wine. 
It  is  perfectly  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
Commissioner  must  in  some  practical 
fashion  be  able  to  know  that  the  al- 
cohol intended  for  one  purpose  is  not 
being  used  for  the  other.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  enactment  that  tax- 
free  alcohol  for  use  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures  shall  have  first  admixed 
with  it  certain  substances  that  destroy 
its  character  as  a  beverage.  On  losing 
its  character  as  a  beverage  it  becomes 
denatured,  as  they  say.  Industrial  alco- 
hol of  to-day  is  denatured  alcohol. 

The  ideal  substance  for  denaturing 
alcohol  has  not  yet  been  found.  It  must 
be  nasty — that  is,  it  must  be  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  taste  and  intolerable  to 
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the  stomach,  and  yet  not  "  sudden  death  " ; 
it  must  be  very  cheap,  else  the  resulting 
industrial  alcohol  will  not  be  cheap;  it 
must  be  so  difficult  to  remove  from  the 
alcohol  that  it  will  not  pay  to  attempt 
it,  otherwise  in  the  sky-scrapers  of  New 
York  and  in  the  ranches  of  Kansas  there 
will  be  moonshining  plants  renaturing 
for    beverage    purposes    the  denatured 
material;    its    character    and  quantity 
must  be  easy  of  determination  by  rev- 
enue officers;  and,  finally,  it  must  not 
be  of  a  nature  such  as  to  interfere  with 
the  industrial  purposes  for  which  the  de- 
natured alcohol  is  intended.     There  is 
no   one   substance   or  mixture   of  sub- 
stances  that   ideally   fulfils   these  con- 
ditions,   and    this    despite    the  prizes, 
ranging  from  four  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  offered  by  the  governments  of 
Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  and  de- 
spite, too,  the  large  amount  of  work  done 
upon  the  subject  by  highly  competent 
chemists  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
But  there  are  substances  that  for  practical 
purposes  seem  to  have  answered  fairly 
well  within  the  experience  of  European 
governments.    Out  of  these  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  had  but  to 
choose.    His  first  choice  was  governed  by 
the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  situation. 
The  makers   of  the  deleterious  methyl 
alcohol  had  built  up  a  large  usage  for 
their  material,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
tax  of  $2  08  on  ethyl  alcohol  caused  the 
untaxed  methyl  alcohol  to  be  employed 
as  a  substitute  at,  say,  seventy  cents  a 
gallon  in  all  those  industries  for  which 
alcohol  as  a  solvent  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary.    The  freedom  from  taxation  of 
industrial    ethyl    alcohol   meant,    or  at 
least  they  said  it  meant,  the  destruction 
of  their  industry,  for  no  one  would  use 
methyl  alcohol  at  seventy  cents  when  he 
could    obtain    the    incomparably  better 
ethyl  alcohol  at  about  half  the  price. 
We  now  know  that  this  claim  of  theirs 
was  unjustified,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
other  products  obtained  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood — acetate  of  lime  and  char- 
coal —  would   enable  them  to  continue 
their  manufacture  with  methyl  alcohol 
selling  at  a  quarter  the  price.    In  order, 
however,  to  cause  as  little  damage  as 
possible,  and  to  afford  a  definite  market 
for  the  methyl-alcohol  industry,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  first  general  denaturant 


should,  in  imitation  of  the  French  prac- 
tice, consist  of  this  very  methyl  alcohol 
mixed  with  a  little  benzine.  In  other 
words,  that  for  industrial  purposes  every 
100  gallons  of  ethyl  alcohol  (not  less 
than  90  per  cent.)  must  have  mixed  with 
it  ten  gallons  of  crude  methyl  alcohol 
in  its  most  offensive  form,  together  with 
one-half  gallon  of  benzine.  The  result 
of  this  first  ruling  was  interesting.  The 
methyl  -  alcohol  "  trust  "  immediately 
sold  out  to  the  so  -.  called  "  whiskey 
trust,"  who  raised  the  price-  of  the  de- 
naturing material  to  a  height  so  pro- 
hibitive that  nobody  could,  make  de- 
Jiatured  alcohol  but  themselves.  The 
independent  distillers,  on  complaining  to 
the  government,  received  solace  in  the 
permissive  ruling  of  a  second  general 
denaturant.  This  consists,  after  the 
German  practice,  of  adding  to  the  100 
gallons  of  alcohol  only  two  gallons  of 
methyl  wood-spirit,  together  with  half 
a  gallon  of  pyridine  bases,  the  peculiarly 
offensive  constituents  of  bone-oil.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  neither  mixture  when 
mixed  with  alcohol  constitutes  a  bever- 
age that  any  man  with  a  regard  for  his 
inner  well-being  would  care  to  swallow. 

One  of  the  great  industrial  uses  of 
alcohol  is  its  solvent  power.  It  is  in  this 
respect  next  to  water  in  importance,  and 
complementary  to  water  in  its  action. 
Thus  it  is  used  to  "  cut shellac,  and 
shellac  so  dissolved  in  alcohol  literally 
paints  our  civilization.  It  enters  inti- 
mately into  the  manufacture  and  ma- 
terially into  the  cost  of  furniture  and 
of  all  kinds  of  wood  products,  such  as 
passenger  -  cars,  carriages,  pianos,  bil- 
liard-tables, burial-caskets,  rattan  goods, 
whips,  trunks,  shoe-dressing,  shoes,  fire- 
works, pipes,  umbrellas,  and  innumerable 
other  articles  upon  which  men  use  var- 
nish. It  is  used,  again,  whenever  men 
employ  shellac  as  a  binding  material,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  manufacture  of  lead- 
pencils,  in  which  the  shellac  dissolved 
in  alcohol  binds  together  the  moulded 
graphite;  or  as  in  the  production  of  elec- 
trical motors  and  generators,  in  which 
the  many  coils  of  insulated  wire  are  held 
in  place  of  this  binding  shellac;  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  stiff  hats,  silk  hats, 
and  straw  hats,  where  the  shellac  is  in- 
corporated in  the  body  of  the  hat  by  the 
aid  of  alcohol.    In  all  these  industries. 
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the  removal  of  this  onerous  tax  on  alco- 
hol has  relieved  the  manufacturer  in 
cost,  and  the  workman  of  a  deadly  men- 
ace to  his  health,  by  eliminating  the  use 
of  the  more  expensive,  the  less  efficient, 
and  the  very  mischievous  methyl  alcohol 
from  wood.  Similarly,  it  enters  as  the 
principal  item  of  cost  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  lacquer  which  is  used  to  en- 
amel the  surface  of  all  types  of  metal 
objects  in  order  to  preserve  their  lustre 
— hardware,  iron  and  brass  beds,  gas  and 
electric  fixtures,  lamps,  brass  musical  in- 
struments, bird  -  cages,  clocks,  watches, 
and  toys;  all  such  articles  materially 
benefit  in  cost  of  production  from  tax- 
free  alcohol.  Then,  again,  there  are  the 
industries  dependent  upon  cellulose. 
Celluloid,  for  example,  can  be  made  only 
through  the  solvent  power  of  alcohol,  or 
of  ether,  made  from  alcohol,  and  so 
there  result  material  advantages  in  the 
manufacture  of  piano  and  organ  keys, 
billiard-balls,  paper-cutters,  combs,  doll- 
heads,  and  a  great  variety  of  articles. 

Allied  to  the  celluloid  industry  there 
is  the  collodion  manufacture,  which  deep- 
ly concerns  photography.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  spend  annually 
about  $175,000,000  on  finished  photo- 
graphs. Yet  into  the  films  from  which 
they  are  made,  and  into  the  papers  that 
form  them,  this  collodion,  which  is  made 
indirectly  and  directly  from  alcohol, 
largely  enters;  the  tax  on  alcohol  has 
constituted  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  col- 
lodion. Another  industry  related  to  cel- 
lulose concerns  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial silk.  This  substance,  the  product 
of  a  wide  manufacture  in  Europe,  has  in 
the  past  been  impossible  of  establish- 
ment in  this  country  owing  to  the  tax  on 
alcohol.  It  is  estimated  that  one  factory 
of  artificial  silk  would  consume  annually 
about  1,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  annoying 
effects  of  the  tax  on  alcohol  was  its 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  the 
manufacture  of  explosives.  Every  pound 
of  smokeless  powder  requires  for  its 
manufacture  about  1.4  times  its  weight 
of  alcohol,  and  the  tax,  therefore,  upon 
this  powder,  due  to  the  alcohol  used, 
amounted  to  thirty-seven  cents  a  pound. 
This  industry,  manufacturing  between 
three  and  four  million  pounds  of  smoke- 
less powder,  is  thus  freed  by  the  removal 


of  the  tax  from  all  restraint,  and  should 
now  be  enabled  to  make  its  cheapest 
powder  the  best;  it  should,  in  fact, 
speedily  bring  the  day  when  black  pow- 
der will  be  as  effete  as  the  bow  and  arrow. 
One  might  go  on  and  on  with  the  enu- 
meration of  the  solvent  powers  of  alco- 
hol —  how  thus  alcohol  enters  into  the 
manufacture  of  incandescent  mantles; 
how,  with  tax-free  alcohol,  Americans 
may  now  manufacture  their  own  trans- 
parent soap,  which  they  have  been  im- 
porting to  the  amount  of  14,400,000  cakes 
from  one  manufacturer  alone;  how  it 
permits  the  establishment  of  a  wholly 
new  industry,  such  as  the  alcohol  process 
for  the  extraction  of  stearic  acid  and 
oleostearin.  But  it  is  already  manifest 
that  it  is  concerned  with  almost  every 
article  of  luxury  or  convenience. 

Another,  wholly  different,  phase  of  al- 
cohol is  its  utility  as  a  chemically  active 
body.  Its  solvent  power  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  smokeless  powder  is  supplemented 
by  its  chemical  power  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fulminate  of  mercury,  the  indis- 
pensable constituent  of  blasting  -  caps, 
percussion-caps,  and  cartridges.  Almost 
every  pound  of  this  fulminate  used  in 
the  United  States  has  been  made  in 
Canada,  owing  to  the  fact  that  every 
pound  of  fulminate  produced  requires 
the  use  of  over  nine  times  its  weight  of 
alcohol  laboring  under  a  tax  of  $2  08 
a  gallon.  Another  utility  is  found  in 
its  chemical  function  in  the  production 
of  ethyl  ether.  This  substance,  invalu- 
able to  humanity,  may  now  be  made  at 
a  price  of  $2  08  a  gallon  cheaper  than 
before — the  amount  of  the  tax  removed, 
iinother  anaesthetic  which,  with  cheap 
alcohol,  will  now,  like  ether,  enter  wide- 
ly, as  it  has  never  done  before,  into 
manufacturing  operations  as  a  most 
valuable  solvent,  is  chloroform.  Again, 
there  is  ethyl  chloride,  which,  with 
"  free "  alcohol  as  the  raw  material 
of  its  manufacture,  should  soon  be 
available  to  the  farmer  as  a  domestic 
refrigerant  superior  to  the  anhydrous 
ammonia  now  used,  and  very  much 
cheaper.  To  cite  still  another  out  of 
many  chemical  utilities,  there  is  the 
function  of  alcohol  in  the  production  of 
dyes,  where,  as  a  solvent,  or  as  a  me- 
dium of  interaction,  or  as  a  chemically 
active  body,  it  is  invaluable  to  the  in- 
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dustry.  The  fact  that  the  dyes  annually 
produced  in  this  country  are  worth  only 
$2,500,000,  while  Germany  exports  $30,- 
000,000  worth,  is  significant  in  part  of 
the  difference  to  industry  between  taxed 
and  untaxed  alcohol.  Finally,  there  is 
the 'manufacture  of  fine  chemicals,  into 
which,  of  course,  alcohol  enters.  The 
total  value  of  the  fine  chemicals  pro- 
duced in  this  country  amounts  to  less 
than  $5,000,000  a  year,  while  the  amount 
annually  exported  by  Germany  exceeds 
$50,000,000;  with  "free"  alcohol  this 
disparity  will  undoubtedly  be  lessened. 
The  utility  of  "  free "  alcohol  as  a 
solvent  and  as  a  chemical  body  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  more 
than  10,000  factories,  representing  thirty 
distinct  industries,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  exceeding  $500,000,000,  and  em- 
ploying 300,000  workmen,  have  been 
using  either  taxed  alcohol  or  an  in- 
ferior substitute;  with  the  removal  of 
the  tax  these  figures  will  be  enormous- 
ly extended. 

One  embarrassing  situation  created  by 
the  manifold  usefulnesses  of  alcohol  is  the 
fact  that  for  many  manufacturing  pur- 
poses the  general  denaturants  mentioned 
above  are  unsuitable  and  injurious,  and 
it  therefore  became  necessary  for  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to 
authorize  special  denaturants  for  special 
purposes.  Thus,  the  manufacturers  of 
celluloid  are  permitted  to  denature  with 
camphor,  the  photoengravers  with  cad- 
mium iodide,  and  the  manufacturers  of 
embalming  fluids  with  considerably  less 
wood-alcohol.  One  interesting  paragraph 
of  the  recent  amendment  permits  the  use 
of  denatured  rum  containing  not  less 
than  75  per  cent,  alcohol.  This  rum  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  nearly  all 
tobacco  for  the  purpose  of  "  cutting " 
the  liquorice  which  enters  into  it  as,  ap- 
parently, an  essential  ingredient,  and  for 
the  purpose,  also,  of  imparting  to  the 
tobacco  certain  attractive  flavors;  the 
Commissioner  permits  its  denaturation 
with  nicotine. 

But  the  great  fountain  of  usefulness 
of  industrial  alcohol  has  so  far  been  left 
unnoticed — its  function  as  a  source  of 
light  and  heat  and  power.  One  gram  of 
alcohol  on  burning  furnishes  Y200  calo- 
ries of  heat,  and  this  fact  has  interesting 
and  important  applications.    Thus,  while 


the  flame  of  burning  alcohol  is  practical- 
ly non-luminous,  its  heating  value  makes 
it,  nevertheless,  an  elegant  source  of  il- 
lumination. This  is  accomplished  by 
permitting  the  alcohol  flame  to  embrace 
an  incandescent  mantle  of  the  type  used 
in  gas-lighting.  In  Europe  there  are 
hundreds  of  patents  governing  the  man- 
ufacture of  alcohol-lamps  for  lighting 
purposes,  and  dozens  of  different  tj^es 
are  upon  the  market. 

The  fact  that  it  takes  from  thirty  to 
sixty  seconds  to  light  is  the  one  annoy- 
ing feature  of  the  alcohol-lamp,  and  to 
overcome  it  the  governments  of  France 
and  Germany  have  offered  prizes  of 
$10,000  to  the  successful  inventor.  Its 
advantages,  on  the  contrary,  are  many. 
The  relative  efficiency  of  the  alcohol- 
lamp  is  1732  candle-power  hours,  as 
compared  with  883  candle-power  hours  for 
the  kerosene-lamp.  It  thus  results  that 
industrial  alcohol  at  forty  cents  a  gallon 
is  able  to  compete  with  kerosene  at 
eighteen  cents.  The  light  is  peculiarly 
agreeable:  it  cannot  smoke,  its  odor  is 
quite  inoffensive,  it  is  not  affected  by 
draughts,  it  gives  but  little  heat,  for  the 
heat  of  combustion  is  in  large  measure 
converted  into  light;  its  wick  does  not 
bum;  the  alcohol,  if  spilled,  evaporates 
and  leaves  no  spot  on  the  carpet  or  odor 
upon  the  hands;  and  it  is  so  safe  that 
insurance  companies  make  no  objection 
to  its  storage.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
appearance  of  alcohol-lamps  will  meet 
a  grateful  acceptance,  particularly  among 
the  farming  communities;  all  this,  of 
course,  on  the  supposition  that  indus- 
trial alcohol  sells  at  a  reasonable  price. 

But  the  7200  calories  of  heat  are  good 
not  only  for  lighting  our  homes,  but  for 
heating  them.  In  Germany  and  France 
a  multitude  of  heating  mechanisms  have 
been  developed,  and  are  being  used  for 
the  application  of  alcohol  as  a  source  of 
fuel — stoves  for  cooking,  stoves  for  heat- 
ing, and  stoves  for  every  human  purpose, 
from  heating  flatirons  to  drying  one's 
hair.  The  newest  stoves  are  those  which, 
instead  of  burning  the  alcohol  at  the 
wick,  first  vaporize  it  into  a  "  gas- 
chamber,"  and  burn  it  in  the  form  of  a 
gas  flame.  All  the  advantages  inherent 
in  alcohol  for  lighting  naturally  belong  to 
alcohol  for  heating.  An  interesting  form 
of  alcohol  now  on  the  German  market 
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is  the  so  -  called  "  solid  alcohol/'  or 
"  Smaragdin,"  consisting  of  alcohol  with 
a  little  ether  soaked  in  a  harmless  form 
of  guncotton;  it  sells  for  about  sixty 
cents  a  pound,  and  requires  no  special 
form  of  stove.  Of  course,  just  as  with 
kerosene,  the  products  of  combustion  of 
the  large  alcohol-stoves  should  be  carried 
out  of  the  room  through  a  stovepipe; 
though  it  should  be  said  that,  weight  for 
weight,  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from 
the  burning  of  alcohol  is  hardly  one-half 
that  from  kerosene. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ments of  the  past  decade  has  been  that 
of  the  internal-combustion  engine,  which 
functions  to  such  an  extent  in  driving 
automobiles.  This  type  of  engine  em- 
ploys a  liquid  fuel,  generally  gasoline, 
which,  when  vaporized  and  mixed  with 
air,  is  compressed  and  exploded  in  the 
clearance  chamber  of  the  engine;  the 
energy  derived  from  the  explosion  drives 
the  engine.  While  no  gasoline-engine 
is  technically  or  even  "  practically " 
perfect,  their  conveniences  are  such 
that  there  are  to-day  in  this  country 
over  400,000  in  use,  and  their  annual 
production  amounts  to  150,000.  The 
question  of  profitably  substituting  in 
these  engines  alcohol  for  gasoline  is  one 
enormously  controversial,  but  out  of  the 
warring  testimony  there  have  appeared 
certain  facts  that  seem  unquestionable. 
Some  of  these  facts  relative  to  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  alcohol  as  a 
motive  power  we  shall  briefly  present. 

For  the  advantages :  Alcohol  is  repro- 
duced in  the  cycle  of  the  seasons;  it  is 
absolutely  inexhaustible;  it  is  made  out 
of  sunshine  and  air,  and  its  composition 
does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  soil  or 
the  energy  of  the  earth.  Gasoline,  on 
the  contrary,  represents  a  part  of  the 
stored  energy  of  the  earth;  it  exists  only 
to  the  extent  of  about  two  per  cent,  in 
petroleum,  and  its  supply  will  in  the 
future  inevitably  fail.  To-day,  the  sup- 
ply of  gasoline  is  so  much  less  than  the 
demand  that  it  practically  cannot  be 
obtained  by  many  who  would  use  it.  Tf 
all  the  gasoline  -  engines  in  America 
worked  continuously  for  a  day  of  ten 
hours  they  would  consume  some  4,000,000 
gallons  of  gasoline !  Then,  industrial 
alcohol  is  practically  constant  in  compo- 
sition; gasoline,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 


mixture,  and  is  generally  badly  adul- 
terated. Again,  alcohol  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion safer  and  more  cleanly  to  use.  Its 
safety  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so 
readily  inflammable,  and  that  it  dissolves 
in  water;  in  the  event  of  fire,  its  dilu- 
tion with  water,  even  to  its  per  cent,  in 
whiskey,  will  at  once  extinguish  it.  Gas- 
oline, on  the  other  hand,  is  extraordi- 
narily inflammable,  and,  what  is  much 
worse,  it  floats  on  water;  in  a  gasoline 
fire  the  more  the  water  is  used  the  more 
the  fire  spreads.  This  fact  for  alcohol 
is  of  extreme  importance  in  the  question 
of  insurance  and  in  its  use  for  motor- 
boats.  Still  again,  with  alcohol,  the  smell 
of  the  exhaust  is  almost  imperceptible; 
at  any  rate,  gasoline,  in  this  respect,  could 
not  endure  comparison.  Another  advan- 
tage for  alcohol  lies  in  the  fact  that  cyl- 
inders and  valves  do  not  become  plugged 
with  residual  products,  as  with  gasoline, 
and  that  its  combustion  is  cleaner  and 
its  ignition  more  perfect.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  advantage  possessed  by  alcohol 
in  a  struggle  with  gasoline  rests  in  the 
higher  compressibility  of  its  vapor;  the 
compression  of  alcohol  vapor  may  safely 
be  carried  to  200  pounds  per  square  inch, 
while  that  of  gasoline  cannot  endure 
more  than  80  pounds  without  the  dan- 
ger of  premature  explosion.  Next,  it 
requires  no  more  skill  to  operate  an 
alcohol  -  engine  than  a  gasoline  -  engine. 
Finally,  it  may  be  expected  that  alco- 
hol can  always  be  made  in  the  locality 
of  the  demand;  it  will  not  require,  like 
gasoline,  transportation  through  exten- 
sive distances. 

That  the  foregoing  advantages  have 
significance  is  best  seen  in  this,  that 
while  in  1904  there  were  3000  alcohol- 
engines  in  use  in  Germany,  in  1906  there 
were  6000;  the  use  has  been  doubled  in 
two  years. 

But  there  are  disadvantages  also  un- 
questionable. The  great  positive  disad- 
vantage is  the  disparity  in  the  heating 
value;  for,  weight  for  weight,  the  heat- 
ing value  of  alcohol  is  only  0.6  that  of 
gasoline;  this  means,  in  accordance  with 
practical  experimentation  recently  car- 
ried out  by  Professor  Lucke,  of  Colum- 
bia, that,  other  things  being  equal,  a 
small  engine  requires  1.8  times  as  much 
alcohol  as  gasoline  per  horse-power  hour. 
A  second  disadvantage  inheres  in  its 
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higher  vaporizing  point,  for  this  necessi- 
tates a  special  modification  in  the  en- 
gine in  order  to  secure  the  complete 
vaporization  of  the  alcohol  and  its  very 
best  consequent  working.  The  third  dis- 
advantage refers  to  what  seems  to  be  a 
fact,  that  it  is  singularly  easy  to  burn  an 
excess  of  alcohol  fuel  without  detecting 
it, -much  more  so  than  with  gasoline. 

As  a  result  of  these  warring  factors, 
and  so  far  only  as  to-day  is  concerned, 
it  seems  established  that: 

(1)  With  proper  manipulation,  any 
engine  working  with  gasoline  or  kerosene 
can  operate,  unaltered,  with  alcohol. 

(2)  It  can  be  operated  with  alcohol 
only  at  about  twice  the  cost  of  gasoline. 
This  is  shown  in  a  recent  test  of  fuel 
economy,  in  which  three  automobiles, 
running  on  alcohol,  a  mixture  of  kero- 
sene and  gasoline,  and  gasoline,  respect- 
ively, travelled  from  Trenton,  ISTew  Jer- 
sey, to  Atlantic  City,  106.8  miles.  While 
the  alcohol-engine  ran  perfectly  at  a  rate 
of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  it  consumed 
14^4  gallons  of  alcohol,  at  37  cents  a 
gallon,  constituting  a  total  cost  of 
$5  36^,  as  against  the  performance  of 
its  rival,  which  consumed  7V2  gallons  of 
gasoline,  at  22  cents,  with  a  total  cost 
of  $1  65.  The  relation  of  the  two  is  best 
shown  as  the  cost  per  ton  mile,  which  for 
alcohol  works  out  to  $0.0392,  and  for  gas- 
oline $0.01354,  about  half  as  much. 

But  there  are  certain  factors,  three  of 
them,  which,  taken  together,  may,  and 
probably  will,  before  very  long  throw  the 
advantages  to  the  side  of  alcohol.  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  with  equal 
cost  of  running,  the  advantages  of  alco- 
hol are  unquestionable. 

Eirst,  the  supply  of  gasoline  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  while,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  demands  on  it  are  increasing,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see,  and  reasonable  to  predict, 
that  its  price  will  continually  rise;  this 
despite  the  fact  that  the  producers  of 
gasoline  could  sell  it  at  a  far  lower  price. 

Second,  the  disadvantage  that  alcohol 
has  hardly  more  than  half  the  heating 
value  of  gasoline  may  be  compensated 
by  the  advantage  that  its  vapor  will  en- 
dure a  vastly  greater  compression,  and 
will  thus  yield  a  corresponding  increase 
in  power.  The  development  of  engines 
in  which  full  advantage  is  taken  of  this 
and  other  coincident  facts  will  doubtless 


materially  alter  the  ratio  in  the  rela- 
tive economy;  aiid  this  development  the 
American  inventor,  now  that  he  has  the 
alcohol  to  work  with,  may  certainly  be 
trusted  to  promote.  Even  now  the  de- 
velopment has  started  through  a  pro- 
posal to  use,  mixed  with  the  alcohol  va- 
por, acetylene  from  the  action  of  watered 
alcohol  upon  carbide. 

The  third  factor,  however,  working 
with  the  other  two,  is  the  one  which  ulti- 
mately may  be  expected  to  make  of  al- 
cohol a  universal  source  of  power.  This 
third  factor  is  the  cheapening  of  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol. 

Alcohol  may  be  produced  from  any 
substance  containing  starch  or  sugar. 
Consequently,  the  raw  materials  of  its 
manufacture  lie  everywhere,  and  long- 
distance carriage  is  eliminated.  Whether 
it  is  most  profitably  produced  from  sugar- 
cane, beets,  fruits,  potatoes,  rice,  wheat, 
rye,  or  Indian  corn,  depends  simply  on 
locality.  Whenever  the  price  of  a  crop 
sinks  below  a  critical  value,  either 
through  overproduction  or  through  dam- 
age, it  may  be  profitably  stored  in  the 
form  of  alcohol.  Industrial  alcohol  will 
thus  steady  the  price  of  grain;  it  will  act 
to  the  farmer  as  an  insurance  policy 
against  loss,  for  it  will  provide  him  with 
an  outlet  against  a  glutted  market. 
^  While  for  this  reason  anything  may  be 
turned  into  alcohol,  from  bad  grain  to 
rotting  fruit,  the  one  great  present-day 
source  of  industrial  alcohol,  produced  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  three  billion  bush- 
els, and  grown  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  except  Nevada,  is  Indian  corn, 
and  it  is  upon  Indian  corn  that  the 
price  of  alcohol  will  for  some  time  rest. 
Now,  one  bushel  of  Indian  corn  will 
yield  about  2.7  gallons  of  95-per-cent. 
alcohol ;  and  if  we  regard  the  average 
price  of  corn  as  40  cents  a  bushel,  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  is  thus  15  cents 
for  each  gallon  of  alcohol.  But  to  this 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  production. 
The  production  is  actually  extraordi- 
narily easy.  It  results  through  fermen- 
tation, due  to  the  action  of  minute  sub- 
stances, known  as  enzymes,  contained  in 
the  bodies  of  certain  micro-organisms. 
It  is  so  easy,  in  fact,  that  it  is  stated  that 
a  convict  in  the  Missouri  Penitentiary 
made  himself  a  distilling  "  worm "  out 
of  an  old  musket-barrel  that  had  been 
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used  as  a  poker,  distilled  through  it  the 
pieces  of  corn  bread  he  had  saved,  and 
made  himself  drunk  with  the  tipple.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  on  the  basis 
of  recent  data,  that  the  cost  to  the  large 
distilleries  per  gallon  of  95-per-cent.  al- 
cohol is  about  3.5  cents.  One  gallon  of 
95-per-cent.  alcohol  thus  costs  18.5  cents 
altogether.  But  industrial  alcohol  con- 
tains only  nine-tenths  of  a  gallon  of 
ethyl  alcohol,  the  other  tenth  being  the 
denaturing  wood  -  alcohol.  Allowing, 
then,  16.65  cents  as  the  cost  of  the  nine- 
tenths  of  a  gallon  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and 
4  cents  as  the  cost  of  the  tenth  of  a 
gallon  of  wood-alcohol,  the  cost  of  in- 
dustrial alcohol  amounts  to  20.65  cents 
a  gallon.  The  people  of  the  country  may 
therefore  surely  properly  expect  indus- 
trial alcohol  at  a  retail  price  of  30  cents 
a  gallon,  while  in  certain  localities, 
where  the  price  of  corn  is  low,  and 
where  farmers  band  together  for  its  dis- 
tillation, it  may  be  expected  to  enter  into 
active  competition  with  gasoline,  pound 
for  pound.  The  people  of  Germany  have 
been  paying  for  their  alcohol  18  cents 
to  30  cents  a  gallon,  a  price  dependent 
upon  the  abundance  of  the  potatoes, 
from  which  their  6000  farm  distilleries 
make  it.  In  Cuba,  where  the  alcohol  is 
made  from  base  molasses,  it  sells  at  a 
price  of  10  cents  a  gallon,  and  as  vast 
quantities  of  molasses  are  dumped  on 
the  American  shores  at  3  cents  a  gal- 
lon, and  as  two  gallons  of"  molasses 
will  furnish  one  gallon  of  alcohol,  it 
appears  that  notable  quantities  of  al- 
cohol ought  to  be  possible  of  manu- 
facture on  the  Eastern  coast  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  10  cents  a  gallon.  By 
and  large,  30  cents  a  gallon  seems  a 
wholly  reasonable  present-day  price  for 
industrial  alcohol.  At  the  same  time, 
much  depends  on  the  extent  of  govern- 
mental restriction. 

In  accordance  with  the  amendment 
to  the  law  which  goes  into  effect  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
is  no  longer  confined  to  the  industrial 
distilleries,  but,  just  as  in  Germany, 
farmers  and  communities  of  farmers 
may  freely  make  it  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. This  they  may  do  by  distilling  it 
into  sealed  tanks,  in  which  the  alcohol 
may  be  denatured  on  the  spot,  or  which, 


with  the  contents,  may  be  transported, 
free  of  tax,  to  central  denaturing  estab- 
lishments. But  in  the  regulation  of  all 
this  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue is  given  a  free  hand.  If  he  insists 
upon  an  onerous  and  offensive  supervi- 
sion, if  he  insists  on  following  the  alco- 
hol after  it  has  been  denatured,  if,  in  a 
word,  he  winds  it  around  and  about  with 
red  tape,  he  will  delay  indefinitely  the 
progress  of  its  utility.  The  informed 
part  of  the  community  will  watch  with 
interest  his  action,  and  will  hope  that  he 
will  find  it  advisable  to  begin,  at  least, 
by  letting  down  bars  which  he  may  after- 
wards replace  as  experience  shows  he 
must.  For  otherwise  he  will  increase  the 
cost  by  lessening  the  production,  and,  as 
well,  by  throwing  the  manufacture  into 
the  hands  of  a  community  of  interests. 

To-day,  the  retail  sale  of  industrial 
alcohol  is  largely,  and  most  regrettably, 
in  the  hands  of  druggists,  instead,  as 
should  be  the  case,  of  the  hardware- 
dealers  and  grocers. 

It  is  obvious  in  many  different  ways 
that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  man- 
ufacture of  industrial  alcohol  is  properly 
delimited,  and  before,  too,  the  people  un- 
derstand how  invaluable  a  servant  it  is. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  just  as  with 
Germany  and  with  France,  so  with  the 
United  States,  there  will  be,  with  its 
liberation  to  arts  and  manufacture,  an 
ever-growing  appreciation  of  its  quali- 
ties. What  has  led  all  governments  to 
an  appreciation  of  this,  including,  final- 
ly, the  United  States,  is  not  the  use  of 
alcohol  at  its  present  price  of  produc- 
tion, but  its  future  price.  Men  do  not 
look  forward  to  com  and  potatoes  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  alcohol,  but  to  cellu- 
lose. There  already  exist  numerous 
patented  processes  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  cellulose  into  alcohol.  Simmon- 
sen,  for  example,  claims  that  110  pounds 
of  wood  shavings  will  yield  him  6  quarts 
of  alcohol,  and  Classen  claims  that  the 
same  amount  of  shavings  will  yield  him 
12  quarts.  Were  these  claims  true  it 
would  mean  that  sawdust,  stubble,  straw, 
chaff,  corn-cobs,  and  old  rags  would  all 
be  veritable  mines  of  alcohol.  In  due 
time  it  may  be  possible  to  buy  alcohol, 
through  its  production  from  cellulose,  at 
from  8  to  10  cents  a  gallon. 
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BY  MADGE 

VIKGINIA  HOOKER  had  always 
wanted  to  be  in  the  midst.  She 
did  not  know  exactly  where  the 
midst  was.  She  had  thought  in  Grand 
Island  that  it  was  in  Chicago.  She  was 
at  the  age  when  she  did  not  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  her.  She  only  felt 
that  life  was  going  to  pass  her  by  if  she 
stayed  on  in  Grand  Island,  and  two  years 
after  her  schooling  was  over  she  came 
to  Chicago  to  make  her  way.  At  first 
the  mere  sights  of  the  city,  the  spec- 
tacle of  life  npon  the  streets,  fed  her  ar- 
dent, hungry  blood.  As  she  looked  back 
afterward  on  those  first  months  they 
seemed  to  her  like  one  long  psycholog- 
ical debauch. 

After  a  time  she  had  a  very  good  posi- 
tion. There  was  some  subtle  touch  in 
Virginia's  personality  which  led  the  firm, 
instead  of  making  love  to  her,  to  raise 
her  salary.  This  was  the  more  strange 
because  she  had  a  sparkling  glance,  a 
warm,  sweet  color,  like  old  wine,  and  a 
wit  which  went  on  nimble  feet.  There 
was  something  bubbling  and  crystal,  as 
it  seemed,  in  her  very  spirit,  as  if  the 
w^aters  of  some  little  fountain  had  turned 
suddenly  into  white  arms  tossed  aloft 
and  its  gleam  had  become  the  glance  of 
bright  shy  eyes,  or  of  burnished  hair 
filleted  about  with  grape.  A  creature  so 
sweet  and  sparkling  should  have  played 
out  her  airy  existence  in  a  place  where 
many  could  see  and  dance  to  her  tune, 
yet,  with  all  her  murmuring  and  flashing 
in  the  sun,  the  cool  springs  from  which 
she  came  seemed  to  run  underground, 
and  secretly,  and  somewhat  apart  from 
the  ways  where  others  passed  by.  There 
was  much  of  the  fleeing  Arethuse  in 
her  still. 

She  stayed  on  with  Nathan  Harris, 
broker,  for  three  years,  hanging  on  at 
the  last  desperately,  and  wondering  why 
nature  had  fastened  upon  her  this 
strange  greed  for  experience.  She  felt, 
as  she  explained  to  herself,  like  a  little 
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sawdust  doll  with  all  the  sawdust  run- 
ning out. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do," 
she  said  one  night  to  the  girl  who 
sat  beside  her  every  night  at  dinner, 
— "  but  I  can't — I  can't  be  a  stenographer 
any  longer." 

"  Well,  it's  better  than  driving  the  cat- 
tle home,"  returned  her  neighbor,  who 
looked  upon  all  the  world  outside  of 
Chicago  as  one  great  cow-pasture. 

When  she  went  back  to  Grand  Island 
for  two  weeks  in  the  summer,  she  found 
Dr.  John  Randolph  there.  He  came  in 
on  several  evenings  to  see  her  mother 
and  father,  and  sat  for  an  hour  on  the 
bottom  step  of  the  piazza,  bright  under 
the  summer  moon,  and  Virginia  would 
watch  the  red  point  of  his  cigar  waning 
and  brightening  in  the  clear  evening 
light,  with  the  half-sick  panic  that  had 
been  growing  in  her  in  the  past  year 
fading  and  brightening  as  did  the  point 
of  fire. 

"  If  I  knew  what  I  wanted  to  do,"  she 
told  him  when  he  was  taken  one  evening 
into  the  family  council,  "  it  would  be 
simpler.  But  I  just  want  to  live.  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  always  looking  on." 

Dr.  John  bent  a  closer  glance  upon  the 
shadowy  figure  deep  behind  the  trellis. 
Then  he  turned  away  and  crushed  ofl 
the  ashes  of  his  cigar. 

"  There  are  a  good  many  people  about 
who  are  just  looking  on,"  he  said  after 
a  moment.  "  They  have  a  feeling  for 
drama,  but  they  aren't  in  the  cast  them- 
selves. They  are  the  spectators  of  life. 
But  if  you  want  to  play  a  part,  you  will. 
You  are  safe,"  he  concluded,  and  they 
begaji  to  speak  of  something  else. 

Dr.  John  had  been  brought  up  in 
Grand  Island;  he  had  gone  away  fifteen 
years  before  and  become  a  great  New 
York  specialist.  Virginia  had  always 
known  Dr.  John.  He  was  an  old  friend 
of  her  father  and  mother.  She  could  not 
remember  a  time  when  there  had  not 
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been  a  Dr  Jolm.  He  had  been  accepted 
by  her  as  an  inevitable  part  of  things, 
having  appeared  on  her  horizon  when 
she  had  first  begun  to  have  a  horizon. 
Yet  to  all  Grand  Island  he  brought  with 
him,  when  he  came  back  in  the  summers, 
the  prestige  of  the  great  round  world, 
and  she  had  felt  this  distinction  and  set 
him  somewhat  apart  from  the  other  peo- 
ple ^vho  encompassed  her.  She  ques- 
tioned, as  she  watched  him  this  summer 
through  the  week  of  his  stay,  whether 
she  had  come  to  see  with  a  wider  eye 
in  the  past  year,  that  his  face  so  held  her 
mind.  We  pass  such  faces  in  the  street, 
or  see  them  thrown  into  sudden  relief 
by  a  corner  lamp,  or  a  fire  upon  the 
shore — faces  full,  to  the  most  casual  sight, 
of  some  tragedy  nobly  met.  With  a  quick 
instinct  of  health,  the  girl  seized  upon 
the  unbroken  power  v/hich  she  felt  in 
her  father  and  mother's  friend,  as 
she  liad  seized  upon  the  word  he  had 
given  her,  and  armed  herself  with  them 
to  fight  against  that  lassitude  and  dis- 
ease of  the  blood,  that  languor  of  the 
soul  which  she  feared  in  herself.  Eor 
she  had  come  vaguely  —  sensing  rather 
than  thinking,  since  the  natures  of  the 
young  see  in  such  narrow  spaces — to  fear 
that  which  a  long  line  of  ministers  and 
scholars  behind  her  had  made  of  her. 
Some  hot  love  of  life,  all  the  hungry  in- 
heritance of  her  mother's  family,  grap- 
pled in  her,  with  a  feeling  of  detach- 
ment which  had  come  upon  her  even  in 
her  girlish  scenes  of  love — the  feeling  of 
the  observer,  apart  and  aloof,  as  if  she 
stood  by,  motionless,  and  watched. 

Through  her  week  at  home,  she  took 
Dr.  John  more  and  more  to  t;s^ify  her 
longings.  As  she  thought  of  him,  many 
memories  of  him  came  back  into  her 
mind,  falling  into  a  kind  of  array.  She 
remembered  her  mother's  stories  of  him, 
staples  of  the  mental  life  of  an  ardent 
woman  who  lived  upon  thoughts.  Mrs. 
Hooker  had  fired  her  children's  hearts 
with  these  stories.  Dr.  John  had  left 
Grand  Island  when  he  was  sixteen,  and 
put  himself  through  college.  He  had 
gone  abroad  to  study,  with  sixty  dollars 
in  his  pocket,  and  had  stayed  two  years. 
An  hour  before  he  left  Calais  on  his 
return,  he  had  sold  his  cuflP-buttons,  and 
thus  assuaged  a  hunger  two  days  old. 
He  had  almost  gone  blind  just  when  he 


finished  his  training,  and  a  rich  young 
woman  who  came  upon  him  in  one  of 
the  settlements  had  .  given  him  help,  so 
that  he  could  go  away  and  rest.  Through 
such  things  as  these  he  had  made  his 
way  to  fame,  to  a  beautiful  wife,  and  to 
a  great  field  for  his  work. 

Virginia  remembered  well  the  first 
time  he  brought  Mrs.  John  to  Grand 
Island.  That  was  after  he  had  been 
away  for  many  years — five  or  ten ;  a  child 
does  not  count  by  years.  How  graceful 
and  stately,  how  beautifully  dressed  she 
had  apT)eared  to  the  child! — and  with  a 
little  coldness  in  the  gentle  patrician 
ways  she  practised  which  did  not  detract 
from  the  awe  in  which  the  young  girl 
had  held  her.  Mrs.  Hooker  spoke  of  her 
always  as  a  wonderfid  woman;  Virginia 
did  not  know  just  how  wonderful,  but 
she  felt  the  wonder  too. 

As  slie  sat  on  the  piazza  one  golden 
summer  afternoon,  there  came  back  into 
lier  mijid  the  remembrance  of  a  day 
when  she  had  heard  his  voice  as  she 
played  in  the  garden,  and  had  run  in 
as  fast  as  her  small  white  legs  could 
carry  her,  to  hear  about  the  three  little 
pigs  and  their  house  of  straw.  The 
memory  returned  to  her  with  that  pecul- 
iar freshness  with  which  a  child's  mind 
sometimes  receives  an  impression,  like  a 
seal  upon  wax.  Her  mother  had  put  her 
out  of  tlie  room  with  a  hand  which  trem- 
bled on  her  neck  and  was  cold.  Chil- 
dren do  not  remember  tragedies;  they 
remember  the  way  their  fathers  and 
mothers  looked  and  acted  on  certain 
days.  The  girl  seemed  to  feel  again  the 
sensation  of  chilling  horror  that  had  fol- 
lowed her  as  she  strayed  about  the  sunny 
garden,  and  heard  through  the  open  win- 
dow those  familiar  voices,  so  curiously 
changed.  She  wondered  now  what  that 
day  had  meant.  Her  mind  went  back  to 
the  only  explanation  she  knew. — To  be  a 
surgeon  and  go  blind !  What  way  could 
one  turn,  she  asked  herself.  She  studied 
his  face  anew. 

When  she  went  back  after  her  vaca- 
tion she  gave  up  her  position  with  Na- 
than Harris  and  took  one  where  she 
worked  only  half  a  day.  She  did  it  by 
sheer  force  of  will.  She  began  to  take 
music  lessons.  She  played  for  some 
dancing  classes.  It  did  not  look  very 
promising;  at  times  it  looked  uncompro- 
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misingly  hopeless.  But  there  were  re- 
turns. She  had  a  hetter  outlook  upon 
her  dreams. 

One  evening-  in  January,  Dr.  John's 
card  was  brought  up  to  her.  He  had 
been  called  to  Chicago  on  an  operation 
and  come  around,  he  said,  to  see  how  she 
was  making  out.  He  stayed  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  They  spoke  very  little  of 
what  she  was  doing.  He  told  her  about 
the  operation  he  had  attended,  and  about 
some  new  model  dairies  in  Westchester 
County.  They  debated  whether  they 
liked  the  organ  or  the  'cello  better.  Vir- 
ginia marvelled  as  she  thought  afterward 
how  she  felt,  from  these  fragments  of 
talk,  as  if  she  had  been  acted  upon  by  a 
warming  "flame.  She  was  keen  enough 
to  recognize  why  he  did  not  offer  to  help 
her,  but  rather  to  show  her  some  things 
that  it  was  possible  for  one  to  become. 
After  all,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  any 
one's  helping  her  except  herself. 

"  You  had  better  get  on  to  New  York 
some  day,"  he  had  said,  as  he  gath- 
ered up  his  coat  and  stick.  "  I  think 
you  would  like  it.  There  are  quite  a 
few  people  about  and  the  scenery  is 
very  nice." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Dr.  John 
would  remember  this  invitation.  When 
Virginia  opened  a  letter  which  came  to 
her  the  first  of  ^May,  and  a  pass  to  Xew 
York  dropped  out,  she  changed  color  and 
gasped.  The  letter  was  from  Mrs.  John. 
It  said  that  they  were  going  to  be  homo 
all  summer;  they  wanted  Virginia  to 
spend  her  vacation  with  them;  she  could 
have  some  lessons  if  she  wished.  It  took 
the  girl  two  days  to  settle  down  to  any 
serious  realization  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. She  just  floated  about  over  the 
situation  at  first,  but  at  length  she  sent 
off  a  stiff  little  note  of  acceptance,  which 
read  as  if  it  had  been  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock. 

She  did  not  get  off  until  the  first  of 
August.  She  had  never  been  East  be- 
fore. vShe  had  never  been  anywhere  ex- 
cept to  Chicago  and  Grand  Island.  It 
was  excitement  just  to  see  the  landscape 
stepping  by,  plotting  itself  out  upon  the 
rising  uplands  like  a  wall  decoration 
laid  off  in  the  colors  of  distant  fields  and 
grains.  She  was  in  that  mood  when 
everything  seems  peculiarly  important 
and  suggestive — of  untold  value.  The 


stupidest  people  in  the  train  held  her  at- 
tention as  if  they  had  in  them  some  es- 
sential dramatic  quality.  So  she  entered 
upon  the  land  of  pure  delight.  The 
great  streets  uncoiling  themselves  with 
their  show  of  color  and  fabric;  great 
clean  hospitals;  the  workrooms  for  jew- 
els and  stained  glass ;  the  sea  with  its  traf- 
fic, and  its  show  by  night  of  craft  lying 
like  great  glittering  candelabra  upon  the 
water ;  and  the  people — people  shifting  in 
masses,  streaming  this  way  and  that 
upon  their  separate  businesses,  each  one 
with  his  pangs  and  prospering  ends  writ- 
ten upon  his  face — all  the  exuberance  of 
beauty  and  passion  of  New  York  played 
upon  her  as  if  her  heart-string-s  were  a 
lute.  Often  she  had  seen  long  awnings 
stretched  out  over  the  sidewalk,  and  as 
she  returned  from  work  had  stood  in  the 
little  group  which  watches  the  carriages 
drive  up  and  the  women  sweep  in,  with 
their  soft  skirts  held  up  under  their  lace 
cloaks  and  the  jewels  glittering  in  their 
hair,  and  the  men  picked  out  under  the 
lights  in  sharp  black  and  white.  Now 
she  became  herself  one  of  the  women 
who  swept  in. 

"  You  just  sit  and  pray,"  she  said  to 
]Mrs.  John  as  they  went  home  from  an 
early  August  wedding, — "  you  just  sit 
and  pray  that  you  won't  wake  up." 

She  was  as  merry  as  a  marionette  all 
the  time.  I  try  not  to  look  pleased," 
she  said.  "  I  adjure  myself  not  to  look 
pleased.  Nobody  in  New  York  looks 
pleased.  Everybody  will  know  I'm  from 
Grand  Island." 

But  she  saw  toward  the  last  that  none 
of  the  rest  of  it  was  going  to  be  to  her 
anything  like  what  Dr.  John  and  his 
wife  were.  They  opened  up  great  sweep- 
ing spaces  of  thought  to  her.  She  heard 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  Dr.  John's 
work,  and  she  fed  her  mind  upon  the 
man's  great  tenderness,  his  capability  for 
pity, — meditating"  of  the  physician  of 
souls.    She  studied  Mrs.  John. 

"  She's  not  as  big  as  he  is,"  the  girl 
thought,  ^'  but  she's  fine." 

She  had  been  reared  in  a  pleasant 
home,  but  there  was  something,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  peculiarly  closely  knit 
in  the  natures  of  the  man  and  woman 
before  her.  Sometimes  she  saw  a  look 
pass  between  them,  a  glance  of  quiet 
speech,  which  made  her  feel  as  if  the 
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shadow  of  some  great  bright  wing  had 
rested  upon  her  just  for  a  moment. 

Mrs.  John  talked  a  little  one  day  of 
her  marriage,  as  if  she  were  unloosed 
by  the  girl's  fervor  of  warm  feeling.  *'  I 
have  always  been  a  woman  with  reser- 
vations," she  said,  "  but  I  have  felt  from 
the  first  day  as  if  I  were  in  the  right 
place  with  John.  I  am  afraid  sometimes 
— that  there  is  danger — that  it  is  a 
limitation — for  the  last  five  years  I  don't 
seem  to  be  a  woman  any  longer;  I  am 
a  feeling,"  she  said,  with  a  kind  of 
heat,  as  if  some  stream  in  her  had  sud- 
denly been  set  free  and  were  descending 
in  torrents. 

Three  days  before  Virginia  was  to  go 
home,  Mrs.  John  was  called  suddenly  to 
Denver  by  the  death  of  her  sister.  Dr. 
John  could  not  get  away.  He  had  cases 
which  he  could  not  leave.  It  was  agreed 
that  Virginia  was  to  stay  on  for  a  week 
or  two  until  Mrs.  John  returned.  Dr. 
John  was  very  far  from  well.  Virginia 
had  never  seen  him  look  as  he  did  some 
days  this  summer  when  he  came  in  from 
the  hospital.  Mrs.  John  did  not  like  to 
leave  her  husband.  She  said  hurriedly 
to  Virginia,  as  she  bade  the  girl  good- 
by,  that  if  she  was  needed,  she  must 
be  telegraphed  for. 

It  was  pleasant  being  the  mistress  of 
the  great  house.  Mrs.  Pottle,  the  house- 
keeper, came  in  every  morning  to  ask 
if  Virginia  had  any  orders,  and  the  girl 
felt  like  a  princess  with  an  ermine  train. 
Everything  in  the  beautiful  house  gave 
her  pleasure.  Luxury  seemed  to  be  hers 
by  right,  and  with  every  nerve  in  her 
hungry  little  body  she  drank  it  up,  stored 
it  away  as  if  it  were  a  native  element  of 
which  she  was  presently  to  be  deprived. 

The  second  day  after  Mrs.  John  had 
gone,  the  news  came  early ,  in  the  after- 
noon that  Mrs.  Grey  had  been  hurt. 
Her  horse  had  run  in  the  Park  and 
she  had  been  thrown.  Did  Miss  Vir- 
ginia know  where  Dr.  John  could  be 
found?  The  girl  flew  down  the  stairs  to 
answer  the  telephone  for  herself.  Mrs. 
Grey  was  the  woman  who  had  helped  Dr. 
John  when  she  was  young  and  rich  and 
beautiful  and  he  was  young  and  starv- 
ing and  perhaps  going  blind.  Virginia 
caught  him  at  St.  Luke's;  when  she  gave 
him  the  message  he  made  no  answer. 
She  heard  the  telephone  click  on  the  re- 


ceiver sharply.  Late  in  the  evening  he 
called  her  up  to  say  that  he  would  not 
be  home  that  night.  Mrs.  Grey  was  still 
living,  he  said.  The  next  day  a  nurse 
told  her  that  Dr.  Randolph  could  not 
get  away;  Mrs.  Grej^  was  still  alive.  She 
sat  down  to  dinner  alone.  At  half  past 
seven  he  had  not  yet  come,  and  not  until 
she  was  taking  her  coffee  did  she  hear 
him  on  the  stairs.  She  was  startled  by 
the  way  he  looked  when  he  came  into 
the  light;  he  was  gray  with  fatigue  and 
his  lips  and  chin  had  the  cut-in  look 
of  the  dead.  The  man  put  him  a  chair 
and  he  sank  into  it. 

"  She  lived  until  two  o'clock,"  he  said 
to  Virginia.  "  She  was  conscious  all  the 
time  and  she  had  to  get  ready  to  die." 
He  put  his  hands  up  to  his  face  and 
drew  his  breath  sharply,  as  if  the  mem- 
ory of  those  hours  cut  into  him  like  a 
knife.  His  shoulders  rose  and  fell.  He 
tried  to  tell  her  w^hat  had  happened,  but 
he  could  talk  little.  He  tried  to  eat,  break- 
ing off  a  piece  of  bread  and  carrying  it  to 
his  lips  and  then  putting  it  down  to  prop 
his  head  again  in  his  shaking  hands. 
This  enormous  emotionality  was  a  new 
side  of  him  which  she  had  come  even 
to  suspect  only  during  this  visit.  She 
had  never  in  her  life  seen  any  one 
so  unnerved.  She  did  not  speak.  She 
sat  looking  at  him,  frowning",  pressed 
against  the  table.  With  bitter  despair 
the  m.an  looked  back  at  her,  so  fresh, 
so  sweet  and  unrent  by  pain — so  free, 
while  he  was  thus  bound,  set  in  steel 
by  all  the  fine,  impalpable  barriers  which 
he  had  built  up  about  himself.  For 
hours  an  old  feeling  had  been  upon  him. 
He  was  deadly,  mortally  spent,  as  if  he 
must  die  if  he  could  not  slake,  not  a 
mere  physical  thirst,  but  a  madness  of 
the  soul,  the  passion  which  comes  from 
something  long  desired  and  set  aside 
until  it  becomes  a  burning  phantom 
seen  ever  distant,  dancing  across  a 
fen.  Virginia  folded  her  arms  across 
her  breast,  leaning  upon  the  table,  star- 
ing at  him,  biting  her  lip.  She  owed 
him  much  and  now  she  repaid  to  the  ut- 
termost pang,  with  a  sympathy  terrible 
in  its  intensity  as  if  it  deafened  the 
heart.  Suddenly,  as  he  sat  looking  at  her, 
the  man  felt  her  ability  to  go  over  into 
the  nature  of  another,  as  if  she  had  knelt 
by  his  side.   As  if  some  great  stream  had 
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swept  him  up  like  a  leaf,  it  seemed  to 
him  for  a  moment  as  if  this  girl's  ten- 
derness and  his  own  need  of  it  were 
the  only  things  in  the  world.  He  seemed 
never  to  have  seen  her  before.  Some- 
times in  the  faces  of  those  who  have  been 
long  ill  there  is  to  be  seen  a  shade  of 
coarseness, — as  if  the  presence  of  physi- 
cal suffering,  as  if  the  engrossing  pres- 
ence of  pain,  had  worked  some  insidious 
obliteration  of  the  soul.  Pie  sat  staring 
at  his  plate.  "  My  God,"  he  thought, 
"  am  I  made  of  hell  ?"  He  would  have 
fought  his  anguish  through;  he  knew  the 
road  well.  But  fear  possessed  him  now. 
He  did  not  look  at  her  again.  There 
were  some  patients  to  come  at  eight 
o'clock,  he  said,  and  he  sprang  up  and 
left  her  alone. 

Virginia  sat  under  the  lamp  in  the 
drawing-room  thinking  of  him  and  liv- 
ing through  the  story  she  had  just  heard. 
An  unaccustomed  exaltation  lay  upon 
her.  Tike  a  rich  and  lustrous  cloak  all 
the  idealism  in  tlie  girl's  nature  wrapped 
itself  about  him.  At  ten  o'clock  she 
laid  down  her  book  and  rose  to  go 
to  bed,  hesitating,  looking  from  the 
clock  to  the  door.  The  house  was 
very  quiet.  She  thought  how  Dr.  John 
had  looked  at  dinner.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  her  to  leave  him  alone.  The 
long  window  of  the  library  looked  out 
upon  the  court  on  which  his  office 
gave;  she  had  heard  people  going  in  and 
out  all  evening,  and  she  went  across  to 
see  if  he  were  still  up.  As  she  drew  up 
the  shade  she  saw  the  light  from  the  win- 
dow streaming  out  upon  the  night,  and 
Dr.  John  himself  close  beside  the  glass. 
If  he  had  walked  before  the  footlights 
she  could  not  have  seen  him  with  more 
vividness.  He  stood  beside  the  medi- 
cine cabinet  pouring  forth  a  draught 
into  a  glass,  quickly,  his  hand  shaking 
like  a  man  in  deadly  peril.  The  liquor 
spilled  over;  and  then,  perhaps  as  its  odor 
reached  his  brain,  he  dashed  down  the 
glass  upon  the  floor  and  stood  trembling, 
looking  at  the  wreck  he  had  made.  As 
by  a  flash  of  blinding  light,  all  the  vague 
suggestions  that  had  passed  the  girl  by 
gathered  themselves  up.  In  a  certain  way 
drunkenness  meant  little  to  her;  it  meant 
nothing  poignant;  it  was  but  the  name 
for  an  inherited  sentiment.  But  the  way 
had  been  well  laid  for  her  to  know  that  it 


meant  ruin  here.  She  leaned  against  the 
casement  of  the  window,  watching  the 
man  stretched  across  the  table,  with 
his  head  upon  his  arms.  So  as  she 
watched  him,  he  sprang  up  and  tore 
open  the  cabinet,  pouring  his  tumbler 
and  drinking  it  off  as  if  it  entered  upon 
him  like  victory.  What  the  girl  saw  was 
far  more  terrible  to  her,  in  the  life  of  the 
spirit  which  she  had  lived,  than  any  sin- 
gle vice  could  be, — his  face  worked  upon 
by  some  chemistry  unknown  to  her,  quiv- 
ering and  bestial,  flaming  with  appetite, 
set  full  in  the  light.  He  seemed  to  her 
scarcely  human.  He  was  as  far  from 
the  man  she  had  worshipped  as  if  some 
mighty  hand  had  crumpled  him  like  tin- 
foil. She  seemed  to  hear  all  about  her  the 
cry  of  worshippers  when  a  sanctuary  is 
despoiled.  She  could  have  shrieked  with 
horror  and  pain,  and  with  fear,  and  she 
fled  to  her  room  and  locked  the  door,  and 
stood  motionless  against  it,  listening 
and  shuddering.  In  a  few  moments  she 
heard  him  go  out.  The  door  closed  be- 
hind him  with  a  crash,  and  she  ran  to 
the  window  to  see  him  passing  with  a 
quick  step  into  the  darkness.  She  looked 
at.  her  bare  arms  and  filmy  dress  and 
caught  up  the  coat  upon  the  chair. 
Where  was  she  to  follow  him  ? 

''Oh,  what  a  coward  am  I!"  she  cried 
with  white  lips,  and  sank  upon  her  knees 
beside  the  chair. 

All  night  the  girl  lay  with  her  mind 
revolving  about  the  three  figures  which 
rose  gigfiutic  before  her.  She  thought 
of  Mrs.  John's  five  years  of  happiness, 
too  sweet  to  last.  She  thought  of  his 
work — this  power  to  save  from  pain — 
lying  deep  in  his  keen  trained  mind. 
She  seemed  to  look  into  a  sea  of  pale 
faces  turned  to  him  with  joy.  She 
thought  of  his  years  of  victory  lost. 
With  a  scrutiny  almost  of  passion  the 
girl  gazed  upon  herself.  Tor  once,  she 
was  far  stronger  than  he.  Dr.  John 
bad  given  her  a  word,  and  she  made  her 
plan  and  exulted  as  she  girded  herself 
like  a  strong  man  who  goes  forth  to 
save  his  land. 

Moviiig  back  of  all  her  thoughts  was 
a  rey)ulsion  which  she  could  not  master, 
a  sickening  horror  of  the  man  she  had 
seen  in  the  lighted  window,  wliich  strain- 
ed with  all  she  had  felt  before,  until 
the  very  fibres  of  her  life  seemed  to 
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crack.  Again  and  again  she  looked 
from  him  to  that  other  behind  him  like 
a  face  in  a  prison  window,  meditating 
on  this  dnal  nature,  two  beings  in  one 
man,  forever  at  war,  each  crushing  out 
the  other  ;  not  the  good  and  the  bad,  but 
the  body  and  the  soul;  and  they  never 
separate,  always  one;  laced  together,  as 
if  the  soul  were  the  pattern  in  some 
fine  and  serried  mesh. 

"  Perhaps  people  are  greater  who  have 
their  roots  deep  in  tlie  physical  life — I 
don't  know!  I  don't  know!"  she  said 
to  herself. 

Once  only  did  she  look  into  her  own 
heart,  and  even  as  she  stood  thus  eye 
to  eye  with  herself,  she  could  not  have 
said  what  it  was  that  so  filled  her  with 
fear.  She  had  no  name  to  give  that 
upon  which  she  looked.  All  that  daunt- 
ed her  she  put  behind  her  resolutely. 
Soon  after  the  dawn  broke.  She  stole 
out  and  sent  a  letter  and  a  telegram  to 
Mrs.  John  to  come  home.  She  said  that 
Dr.  John  was  ill. 

All  morning  she  sat  in  her  room  and 
answered  her  purpose  against  herself. 
When  luncheon  was  called  she  heard  his 
door  close  and  his  step  on  the  stair.  She 
came  in  to  the  table  crisply  pleasant  to 
look  at,  her  lavender  dress  shading  like 
the  hues  of  autumn  into  her  brown  eyes 
and  hair  and  the  faint  scarlet  of  her 
cheeks  and  lips.  Dr.  John's  haggard 
eyes  dwelt  upon  her  for  an  instant  with 
pleasure,  and  then  he  turned  away. 
There  may  have  come  upon  him  in  his 
defeat  the  thought  of  her  temporary 
florescence,  of  her  passing  and  spiritual 
youth, — Virginia,  even  her  name  becom- 
ing, after  a  time,  something  else.  He 
talked  to  Mrs.  Pottle  about  the  lawn  and 
about  a  burst  pipe  in  the  laundry.  He 
sat  with  his  elbow  on  the  table,  his  hand 
very  tremulous,  his  face  pitiful.  He 
acted  as  if  he  had  scarcely  strength 
enough  to  keep  himself  erect.  Virginia 
did  not  let  herself  pity  him.  She 
checked  her  thoughts.  When  he  came 
down  to  start  on  his  round,  he  found 
her  waiting  for  him  in  the  hall  with 
her  hat  on. 

"  Will  you  let  me  drive  you  this  after- 
noon. Dr.  John?"  she  asked,  drawing  on 
her  gloves.  "  I  have  some  things  for  the 
hospital.  Besides,  you  are  ill.  You 
ought  not  to  go  alone  to-day." 


The  man  turned  toward  her  quickly, 
his  face  setting;  but  her  brown  eyes  met 
his  as  cool  and  fresh  as  if  a  spring 
breeze  were  playing  about  her  head. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  Sam  ?"  he 
asked,  wavering,  checked  by  something 
which  steadied  him,  trying  to  see  what 
had  happened  to  her. 

Virginia  laughed,  turning  toward  him 
from  the  top  step.  "  I  have  left  him  at 
the  telephone,"  she  said,  "  to  tell  every- 
body that  you  are  lost, — ill, — in  prison, 
— living  in  the  suburbs, — converted  to 
Christian  Science.  You  see,  Mrs.  John 
told  me  to  take  care  of  you,"  she  con- 
cluded with  a  little  chuckle  of  delight, 
"  and  I'm  going  to  take  care  of  you,  Dr. 
John,  if — if  I  have  to — to  make  a 
funeral  of  Sam.  The  Lawd  ain'  a-goin' 
to  hoi'  up  one  po'  niggah  again'  me," 
she  concluded,  her  sleek  little  face  break- 
ing up  into  Sam's  broad  easy  smile. 

They  were  gone  all  afternoon.  She 
said  little.  One  does  not  start  out 
for  two  days  in  the  saddle  on  a  canter. 
Dr.  John  smoked  one  cigar  after  an- 
other, talking  at  first  excitedly,  almost 
wildly,  with  long  intervals  of  silence; 
but  after  a  time  his  excitement  abated. 
It  seemed  to  the  girl  that  he  had 
relinquished  his  freedom  with  a  kind 
of  relief.  He  began  to  speak  of  some 
experiments  in  the  administration  of 
anaesthetics,  of  Mrs.  John  and  of  Mrs. 
Gray.  She  sat  quietly,  trying  to  con- 
jecture what  he  was  thinking,  wondering, 
wondering  if  she  had  done  wisely  in  what 
s]ie  had  said. 

"  There  is  a  unity  between  us  better 
than  any  veiled  diplomacy  could  have 
been,''  she  said  to  herself.  "  There  comes 
a  desolation  upon  which  one  cannot  play 
with  lies."  She  considered  with  pity 
that  a  man  with  a  secret  vice  must  give 
over  wondering  whether  people  know 
about  it. 

The  man,  for  his  part,  saw,  almost  as 
clearly  as  if  she  had  told  him,  where  she 
stood.  He  could  only  guess  what  she 
knew,  and  in  how  far  she  understood 
herself,  but  he  guessed  generously,  and 
he  saw  surely  the  cachet,  the  stamp  of 
life,  which  had  been  set  so  suddenly  upon 
her  in  the  night.  The  very  desperation 
of  her  venture,  so  bravely  encountered, 
filled  the  man  with  respect;  it  seemed  to 
take  from  him  any  right  of  resentment. 
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"  I  think  we'll  take  a  turn  in  the 
Park,"  he  said,  when  he  came  down  from 
a  house  on  Seventy-second  Street,  taking 
the  reins  and  tucking  the  robe  about  her 
knees.  "  You  are  looking  so  crisp,  as  if 
you  ought  to  be  shomi  off."  He  seemed 
TO  have  gathered  himself  up  with  a  kind 
of  grasp. 

It  was  almost  seven  when  they  came 
in.  A  stream  of  patients  engaged  him 
all  evening.  He  came  up  from  the  office 
at  ten  o'clock  and  sat  for  an  hour  talk- 
ing with  her.  She  had  never  seen  him 
so  clearly;  he  had  never  seemed  to  the 
girl  so  noble.  The  night  before  seemed 
very  far  away  and  vague. 

For  a  long  time  after  she  had  gone  to 
her  room,  she  sat  looking  out  upon  the 
moonlit  Park.  Thousands  of  fireflies 
sparkled  for  an  instant  on  the  lawn  and 
disappeared  in  the  velvet  dark.  Rich 
night  odors  from  the  earth  came  out  of 
the  darkness,  and  some  stalks  of  tube- 
roses in  the  rooms  below  laid  their  in- 
cense upon  the  night  like  oil.  She  felt 
quietly  happy  and  at  peace,  like  a  man 
who  walks  the  ramparts  and  is  glad  to 
see  a  second  day  break  and  he  has  not 
yet  fallen.  She  thought  of  the  woman 
fleeing  across  the  land.  Her  heart  rose 
at  the  thought  of  Dr.  John  himself.  She 
thought  of  his  talk  of  that  afternoon 
and  she  thought  of  him  as  she  had  seen 
him  that  evening.  Yet,  as  she  sat  there  her 
sense  of  security  passed.  Her  thoughts 
became  a  fire.  She  saw  with  acuteness 
how  slender  was  the  thread  with  which 
he  was  bound  to  her,  how  lightly  he 
could  toss  it  aside,  how  tinsel  and  paste 
it  was  at  best — her  music,  her  gay  little 
tales,  what  beauty  and  spirit  she  had  to 
please  him.  Why  had  she  not  heard 
from  Mrs.  John?  What  fatal  thing  was 
about  to  interpose  itself?  As  carefully 
as  she  had  planned  the  day  just  gone, 
she  planned  another.  Her  task  was  sim- 
pler, in  that  she  did  not  need  now  to 
devise  reasons;  but  it  seemed  to  her  too 
much  to  hope  that  another  could  befall 
so  fortunately  as  that  just  gone.  She 
tried  to  prepare  herself  for  things  that 
might  happen,  so  that  nothing  could 
catch  her  unawares.  There  was  only  one 
more  day.  During  the  night  she 
dreamed  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  were 
sinking  in  the  water,  and  she  could  see 
their  hands,  and  she  awoke  shuddering, 
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in  the  darkness  that  comes  on  an  August 
night  just  after  the  moon  goes  down. 

She  had  wondered  if  the  second  day 
would  not  be  worse  than  the  first.  A 
second  day  is  always  worse,  she  told  her- 
self. She  saw  soon  that  it  was.  Dr. 
John  was  really  ill.  She  heard  him  tell 
a  young  interne  who  came  down  to  the 
carriage  at  St.  Luke's  that  he  could  per- 
form no  operations  that  morning.  "  If 
you  can  hold  that  Arthur  case  over  for 
three  or  four  days,  I  can  do  it  then,"  he 
said  after  a  moment's  hesitation.  He 
talked  from  time  to  time  of  Mrs.  Grey, 
who  was  to  be  buried  in  the  afternoon. 
His  mind  harked  back  to  her  again  and 
again.  The  girl  trembled  for  him.  He 
ate  little  luncheon.  She  did  not  see  him 
again  until  dinner-time.  Those  were 
evil  hours  for  her.  She  knew  that  he 
had  come  in  about  four  o'clock.  What 
hopes  and  fears  rose  in  her  heart,  in 
those  three  hours  of  waiting,  who  can 
tell?  She  dressed  early  and  went  down- 
stairs. The  Carbys,  who  lived  three 
houses  down  the  Avenue,  were  to  come 
to  dinner.  When  she  saw  the  man  going 
over  with  a  note  to  Mrs.  Carby,  she  had 
a  feeling  of  physical  resistance,  as  if  she 
must  go  up  and  by  mere  animal  strength 
keep  him  safe.  At  first  she  had  been 
much  pursued  by  the  thought  of  Mrs. 
John.  Her  woman's  nature  had  been 
with  the  woman's  pain.  But  now  Mrs. 
John  had  come  to  seem  no  part  of  the 
battle.  The  whole  field  of  ravage  was 
within  this  single  man's  soul.  She  was 
consumed  with  the  thought  of  her  im- 
potence, of  the  impotence  of  all.  She 
saw  how  we  all  stand  forever  looking 
on  at  others,  no  matter  how  near,  always 
spectators,  always  without. 

"  Pm  a  spectator,"  she  thought.  "  But 
so  is  Mrs.  John." 

The  shadows  in  the  room  grew  deeper. 
As  she  sat  there  waiting,  her  thoughts 
opened  upon  a  wider  place.  She  saw 
that  the  spectator  of  life  is,  after  all,  not 
less  vital  than  others,  but  less  blind. 

"  We  are  spectators,"  she  thought, 
"  not  in  proportion  to  our  failure  to  act, 
but  in  proportion  to  our  power  to  see." 

She  sat  alone  in  the  darkening  room 
until  dinner  was  called  and  she  heard  Dr. 
John's  step  on  the  stair.  Eor  a  moment  she 
stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  wondering 
what  she  was  about  to  see.    How  did 
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people  like  this  act  ?  She  was  upon  un- 
trodden ground.  It  seemed  to  her,  when 
he  came  into  the  room,  that  he  would 
almost  have  put  out  his  arms  to  her,  so 
heavy  was  his  need. 

"  I  sent  word  to  the  Carbys  not  to  come. 
Will  you  mind  being  alone  with  a  sick 
man  for  dinner  to-night,  my  child?"  he 
said.     He  had  come  very  near  to  the 
end.    He  tried  to  talk  to  her,  but  she 
saw  that  the  time  was  past  when  he 
could  any  more  than  blindly  hold  him- 
self at  bay.   And  so,  with  all  her  youthful 
strength,  she  stood  him  fair.    Hers  was 
a  nature  all  sown  and  harrowed  and  ripe 
to  harvest;  and  now  it  sprang  up,  as  if 
life  had  called  it  from  sleep.    Dr.  John 
watched  her  hungrily  as  if  he  begged  her 
to  talk  on,  to  feed  his  mind,  to  give  it 
healthful  food.    She  was  full  of  stories 
of  things  that  had  happened  to  her  that 
day.    A  great  many  things  could  happen 
to  Virginia  in  a  day.    Anything  funny 
would  go  a  mile  out  of  its  way  to  pass 
Virginia.    She  was  chattering  and  ges- 
turing.   He  must  have  wondered  many 
times   in  those  two  days  whether  she 
really  knew  in  what  dark  place  they 
stood  thus  so  strangely  together.  She 
seemed  so  undisturbed,  so  natural,  that 
he  could  not  but  doubt  whether  she  could 
reconcile  this  case — with  so  self-conscious 
a  task  as  he  fancied  that  she  had  set 
herself.    He  stood  watching  her  slim  little 
shoulders  as  she  sat  down  at  the  piano. 
He  liked  her  music.     The  cool  springs 
of  pleasure  in  her  bubbled  over,  sweet 
and  gay,  and  she  sent  up  her  little  jet 
of  melody  upon  the  lighted  room.  As 
she  played,  she  talked  to  him  over  her 
shoulder.     Did  he  remember  this  song 
from  Madame  Tinton?    She  liked  this. 
You  could  always  hear  children's  voices 
in  a  meadow.    He  sat  with  his  head  on 
his  breast,  very  pale.     When  Virginia 
turned  on  her  bench  to  talk  to  him,  she 
met  in  his  eyes  a  look  of  defeat  which 
made  her  turn  back  blindly.     She  saw 
to  her  dismay  that  her  hands  were  trem- 
bling.   For  a  moment  she  did  not  know 
what  she  was  playing.     She  seemed  to 
hear  a  ghostly  melody  far  distant,  as  one 
does   who    sinks    into    some  unnatural 
sleep.    All  her  decision  seemed  to  waver, 
to  give  way.    She  played  on,  trying  to 
get  herself  in  hand.    When  she  turned 


toward  him  to  speak  to  him  again,  she 
saw — that  he  was  gone.  She  was  alone. 
For  a  moment  she  could  scarcely  believe 
that  it  was  true.  Her  brain,  stiffened  to 
battle,  could  not  for  the  moment  sense 
defeat.  So  completely  had  she  lived  in 
Dr.  John's  mind  for  two  days  that  she 
had  lost  in  some  measure  her  own  iden- 
tity. She  had  become,  as  Mrs.  John  had 
said,  a  feeling.  She  half  rose  from  the 
bench,  pressing  her  hands  together,  look- 
ing desperately  this  way  and  that,  like  a 
creature  at  bay;  then  with  a  gesture 
of  quick  abandonment  she  turned  and 
buried  her  face  on  her  arm  on  the  music- 
rack.  Great  waves  of  feeling  rolled  over 
her.  There  must  have  been  many  bat- 
tles like  that  in  this  house — a  lifetime  of 
them — many  years  to  come.  Perhaps  if 
she  had  known  how  to  draw  nearer, — she 
stood  up  heavily  trying  to  think,  to  act, 
and  she  saw — that  he  had  come  back. 
She  turned  toward  him  a  face  so 
blanched,  with  eyes  so  full  of  grief,  that 
the  man  in  the  doorway  spoke. 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  brave 
woman.    I  shall  not  fail  you." 

Virginia  sat  looking  at  the  keys  a  mo- 
ment, trying  to  master  herself,  and  then 
she  began  to  sing.  People  who  were 
passing  by  on  the  street  in  the  summer 
night  paused  to  listen  to  the  girl's  voice, 
so  full  of  joy  and  passion  was  its  tone. 
She  sang  on.  Her  heart  seemed  to  be 
singing,  singing  like  the  heart  of  a  bride. 
Dr.  John  sat  sunk  into  his  chair  with  his 
head  on  his  hand.  He  did  not  speak 
again  or  look  at  her.  She  wondered  if 
he  had  fallen  asleep  or  had  floated  away 
into  some  merciful  peace.  And  so,  as 
they  sat,  the  girl's  voice  laving  the  sick- 
ened soul  of  the  man  beside  her,  Mrs. 
John  came  back.  They  did  not  know 
that  she  had  come  until  she  swept  into  the 
drawing-room,  gracious  and  beautifi»l. 

"  AYhy  didn't  you  meet  me?"  she  said 
in  the  doorway.  "  Didn't  you  get  my 
telegram  ?" 

"Eugenie!"  said  Dr.  John.  He  took 
her  hands.  Mrs.  John's  eyes  met  his. 
The  girl  shrank  back  against  the  piano, 
watching  them.  In  a  moment  she  stole 
away  to  her  room.  Late  into  the  night 
she  lay  fully  dressed,  with  her  hands 
clasped  over  her  face.  Then  she  rose  and 
began  to  put  her  clothes  into  her  trunk. 


BEFOKE  its  removal  to  the  coun- 
try for  that  long  summer  in  wliicli 
the  Easy  Chair  has  indulged  itself 
of  late  years,  it  experienced  some  of  the 
delights  of  the  opening  season  in  the 
city.  As  every  one  knows  who  has  lived 
through  the  spring  of  the  present  year, 
the  summer  opened  very  fitfully,  and 
before  the  rose  had  fully  expanded  it 
had  frequent  moments  of  shutting  and 
being  a  bud  again:  being,  in  fact,  rather 
less  than  a  bud,  being  no  more  than  a 
wintry  thorn.  But  between  these  mo- 
ments of  reversion  there  were  days,  or 
at  least  half-days,  in  the  latter  part  of 
May,  when  the  summer  seemed  so  nearly 
here  that  the  great  town  put  on  its  shirt- 
waist and  straw  hat,  and  realized  to  the 
observer  something  of  its  habitual  aban- 
don in  the  vernal  solstice.  By  August,  its 
gayety  will  be  worn  and  dusty,  its  aban- 
don have  lost  the  primal  charm ;  but  while 
it  is,  or  seems,  only  late  June,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  city  anywhere  that  of- 
fered to  the  stranger,  or  even  to  the  in- 
timate, a  more  vivid  impression  of  what 
a  young,  opulent,  luxurious,  and  not  too 
scrupulous  metropolis  should  be. 

Probably  no  city  of  the  actual  world 
is  now  so  suggestive  of  the  Old  World 
in  certain  successive  epochs :  with,  say, 
Babylon,  and  Rome,  and  Venice,  and 
Paris  for  prototypes.  Somehow  the 
tradition  does  not  include  such  politer 
centres  as  Athens,  or  Florence,  or  Bos- 
ton; these  stand  for  something  else; 
but  New  York,  when  you  look  upon  her 
in  the  picturesqueness  of  her  first  sum- 
mer effulgence,  is  in  the  order  of  the 
cities  which  have  ministered  to  the  lust 
of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life  in  that 
palpable  sort  which  allures  while  it 
alarms,  and  imparts  a  wild  gladness  to 
the  soul,  not  unmixed  with  a  foretaste 
of  poignant  regret.  In  that  enchanted 
and  enchanting  hour  a  veil  seems  to  fall 
from  the  sky  and  hide  from  memory  the 
squalor  of  the  winter:  the  foul  freezing 
and  thawing;  the  filthy  heaps  of  sodden 


snow;  the  holes  in  the  rascally  pave- 
ments, the  wild  disproportion  and  chaos 
of  the  architecture,  and  the  mad  rush 
of  the  many  -  murdering  trolleys  and 
motors,  and  trucks  and  carts.  A  mag- 
ical influence  pervades  the  air  and  sub- 
dues the  roars  and  shrieks  and  groans 
of  the  anguished  streets,  and  the  long 
howls  and  wails  of  the  embracing  rivers. 
A  tide  of  expensive  and  extravagant 
fairies  floods  the  public  ways,  and  eddies 
in  and  out  of  the  shops;  and  at  a  thou- 
sand hotel  and  restaurant  windows  a 
myriad  lunchers  are  feeding  like  one  be- 
hind measureless  crystal  expanses,  where 
all  the  hunger  of  the  world  might  well 
satisfy  itself  with  the  mere  sight  of  the 
guttling  and  guzzling. 

But  it  is  after  nightfall  that  the 
sense  of  jSTew  York  gayety  most  possesses 
the  beholder;  and  if  he  is  young  and  ig- 
norant, as  we  hope  he  is,  fills  him  with 
the  longing  to  abide  among  its  splendors 
life  long.  He  is  then  strong  enough  on 
his  legs  to  walk  from  the  Columbus 
Circle  all  that  length  of  Broadway  which 
blazes  with  electric  light,  as  far  as  Union 
Square;  but  if  he  is  an  elderly  innocent, 
he  can  do  fairly  well  by  taking  an  open 
trolley,  and  getting  out  from  point  to 
point  for  the  more  impressive  effects. 
In  either  case  he  will  not  realize  at  once 
how  purely  mercenary  the  magnificent 
displays  are,  but  only  after  several  nights 
of  enjoyment  will  he  become  aware  that 
the  immense  gayety  is  not  the  expres- 
sion of  some  inward  and  spontaneous 
joyousness  in  the  dwellers  on  the  shining 
avenue,  but  is  the  calculated  appeal  of 
people  who  want  his  money  for  some- 
thing or  other. 

Yet  no  beholder  of  those  glories  is 
obliged  to  buy  any  of  the  brands  of  whis- 
key or  brews  of  beer  which  they  mainly 
advertise;  he  is  master  to  choose  whether 
or  not  he  will  supply  himself  with  this 
autocar  or  that  or  none;  he  is  not  forced, 
even  by  the  ticket-speculators,  into  the 
theatres  which  blazon  their  attractions 
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against  the  night;  he  need  not  singe  his 
wings  at  the  fires  in  which  the  actresses' 
names  burn  aloft  in  constantly  shifting 
colors,  emulous  of  the  flamy  flowers  that 
emblossom  the  legends  of  Wiirzburger  or 
Budweiser.  If  the  appeal  is  finally  and 
essentially  to  the  pocket,  and  is  as  hollow 
a  piece  of  commercialism  as  any,  say, 
that  entreats  him  to  read  the  largest 
seller  in  fiction  as  something  fitted  to 
his  singular  and  immediate  intellectual 
needs,  still  its  commercialism  does  not 
detract  from  its  loveliness;  the  one 
quality  is  quite  separable  from  the  other; 
just  as  in  the  publishers'  advertisement 
the  glowing  language,  the  lambent  style, 
is  something  apart  from  the  question 
whether  you  shall  buy  the  book  it  vaunts, 
or  wait  and  get  it  out  of  a  public  library 
for  nothing,  or  perhaps  not  read  it  at  all. 

Commercialism  is  not  the  peculiar  re- 
proach of  our  age,  and  as  to  gayety,  we 
may  gravely  doubt  whether  there  was  not 
always  something  hollow  in  it;  whether, 
in  fact,  there  was  ever  any  such  thing  as 
gayety,  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense 
of  the  word.  We  have  a  belief,  never 
imparted  before,  that  perhaps  Babylon 
was  not  wholly  a  scene  of  unalloyed  and 
gratuitous  delight.  Our  mind  misgives 
us  that  the  soul  of  the  Babylonian 
youth,  entertaining  at  a  theatre  supper  the 
young  lady  and  her  chaperon  (some  of 
the  Babylonian  youth  were  very  correct) 
with  whom  he  had  been  seeing  the  latest 
comedy-drama  from  Nineveh  or  Mem- 
phis, was  darkened  by  an  apprehension 
of  the  waiter  who 

Brought  in  his  bill  in  cuneiform. 
Indented  on  twelve  tiles, 

at  the  close  of  the  refection.  Some  such 
drop  of  gall  there  always  has  been  in 
every  honeyed  cup,  and  must  be;  it  is 
by  the  bitter  that  we  know  the  sweet. 
The  Roman  millionaire,  crowned  with 
flowers  and  served  by  roseate  girls  while 
he  reclined  at  the  feast  of  nightingales' 
tongues,  must  at  moments  have  thought 
reluctantly  of  the  emetic  which  would 
enable  him  to  endure  so  much  enjoyment 
and  live.  Venice  herself,  queen  of  all 
the  joys  of  sense,  had  hours,  doubtless, 
and  perhaps  days,  when  her  six  months' 
masquerade  palled  upon  her,  when  she 
would  have  given  all  their  date  for  a 
summer  afternoon  among  the  fields  with 


the  tanned  reapers,  or  with  the  vintagers 
treading  the  purple  grapes  in  autumn. 
She  must  have  felt  the  hollowness  of  her 
gayety,  as  Paris  must  have  felt  the  hol- 
lowness of  hers  before  the  dreadful  time 
when  the  wine  in  her  cup  thickened  to 
the  blood  she  drank  from  it.  The  form 
of  gayety  changes,  but  the  spirit  never, 
and  the  gayety  of  those  centres  of  pleas- 
ure was  not  less  sordid  than  the  com- 
mercial gayety  of  New  York  advertising 
itself  in  the  night-long  splendors  of 
Broadway,  and  inviting  the  beholder  to 
buy  whiskey  or  beer  or  automobiles,  or 
to  go  and  see  actresses.  Most  likely  the 
veneer  of  their  pleasures  was  as  thin,  and 
hid  a  fibre  of  selfishness  as  gross  as  ours. 

In  certain  aspects  the  form  itself  does 
not  change,  and  one  who  on  a  night  of 
early  summer  looked  into  the  vast  supper- 
room  of  a  great  New  York  hotel  might 
have  seen  in  the  artificial  moonlight  un- 
der the  vine-clad,  grape-hung  pergolas  the 
image  of  the  world-old,  age-long  revelry, 
which  had  been  in  Babylon,  and  in  Home, 
and  in  Venice,  and  in  Paris,  repeating  it- 
self in  terms  that  scarcely  differed  in  their 
secular  sameness.  The  gay  young  things, 
or  the  gay  things  painted  and  peroxidized 
to  look  young,  are  like  the  ghosts  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  past,  as  they  sit  at  tbeir 
thronging  tables ;  and  the  old  young  or  the 
^oung  old  men  with  them  are  like  the  men 
who  from  immemorial  time  have  made 
them  and  themselves  believe  that  this  is 
life  and  joy.  No  doubt  the  young  things 
and  the  things  that  look  young  are  for 
the  most  part  good  and  kind  and  sweet 
enough,  but  somehow  the  refluent  glamour 
of  the  past  transfigures  them  in  a  phan- 
tasmal community  with  those  in  whom 
when  the  tongue  asked, 

"  Lead  we  not  here  a  merry  life 
Betwixt  the  sun  and  shade?" 

the  soul  replied, 

"  Thou  wagg'st,  but  I  am  sick  of  life, 
And  feel  like  flowers  that  fade." 

It  seems  always  and  everywhere  the 
same  ghastly  thing,  that  effort  to  escape 
from  the  seriousness  of  life,  and  to  sub- 
stitute pleasure  for  peace.  But  shall 
there  be  no  calces  and  ale,  then?  Shall 
the  ginger  never  be  hot  in  the  mouth? 
It  is  a  hard  question,  and  perhaps  we 
had  better  put  it  by  with  some  such 
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answer  as  that  such  things  are  not 
the  good  of  life,  and  warn  people,  both 
those  who  are  young  and  those  who  try 
to  look  young,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
held  before  them  as  the  goal  of  their 
longing,  as  their  heart's  desire.  Was  it 
Goethe,  who  at  the  end  of  his  eighty 
years  and  more,  looked  back,  and  could 
not  remember  that  he  had  known  fifteen 
minutes'  happiness?  If  not,  it  is  surely 
Tolstoy  who  teaches  that  any  such  thing 
as  personal  happiness,  the  wish  to  be 
blessed  in  and  for  one's  self,  is  forever 
impossible.  He  tells  us  that  what  we 
call  the  happiness  of  one  must  displace 
the  happiness  of  another,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  permitted.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
deep  innerlying  consciousness  of  this 
which  drives  our  poor  human  race  to 
the  madness  of  gayety,  the  perdition  of 
pleasure,  and  has  made  New  York  one 
with  Babylon,  and  Rome,  and  Venice, 
and  Paris,  not  to  specify  the  Cities  of 
the  Plain.  Gayety  is  something  appre- 
ciable, palpable;  it  can  be  bought  for 
money,  in  the  form  of  whiskey,  and  beer, 
and  automobiles,  and  theatre  tickets;  but 
happiness,  if  it  refines  itself  away  as  the 
gratification  of  the  wish  for  the  well- 
being  of  others,  is  a  thing  too  volatile  not 
merely  for  our  hold  but  for  our  desire. 
We  say  to  ourselves  that  we  do  not  ask 
to  be  blest  at  the  expense  of  somebody 
else,  but  that  if  it  will  not  greatly  in- 
convenience the  Creator  we  should  like 
a  little  felicity  of  our  own,  in  which  we 
can  enjoy  some  such  delight  as  flows 
from  the  possession  of  private  property. 
While  we  are  still  young,  or  painted  and 
per  oxidized  to  look  young,  we  strive  for 
this  sort  of  happiness,  and  are  not  always 
so  very  scrupulous  about  inconvenien- 
cing the  Creator,  and  when  we  have 
bought  it  at  great  cost,  and  got  it  home, 
we  find  that  our  purchase  is  that  old 
sham  happiness,  that  gayety,  which  has 
deceived  so  many  before  us.  Some  of 
us  even  grow  old  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
impossible  beatitude,  and  till  we  die  will 
not  acknowledge  that  the  blessing  we 
share  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  the 
only  blessing  there  is.  That  is  why  we 
go  wandering  forever  up  and  down  a 
glorified  Broadway,  under  the  glow  of  a 
million  lamps  advertising  whiskey  and 
beer  and  automobiles  and  actresses,  and 
fixing  our  eyes  on  them  as  if  they  were 


the  lights  of  the  starry  heaven  above  us 
or  the  moral  law  within  us. 

WTiat,  then,  O  preacher,  shall  the  race 
do  which  loves  cakes  and  ale  and  ginger 
hot  in  the  mouth?  Time  out  of  mind, 
your  calling  has  preached  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes,  but  has  never  yet  told 
why  the  vain  wishes  were  given  to  hu- 
manity. Are  they  not  as  much  the  gift 
of  the  Creator,  who  denies  them  frui- 
tion, as  any  of  the  other  things  He  has 
given  us?  Come,  for  once  be  honest, 
for  once  be  fair,  O  preacher,  and  own 
that  you  do  not  know,  and  cannot  say. 
Why,  if  the  hope  and  heart  of  youth 
must  be  forever  disappointed  and  be- 
wrayed, were  we  not  born  old  and  dis- 
illusioned to  begin  with? 

W e  will  own  that  we  cannot  answer 
these  questions.  The  only  thing  that 
can  help  in  the  moral  world  is  the  greater 
knowledge  which  alone  has  helped  in 
the  physical  world.  As  yet  we  are  each 
an  unexplored  wilderness,  with  only  a 
few  plain  guides,  such  as  a  sense  of  good 
and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  to  lead  our 
wandering  steps  in  self  -  exploration. 
These,  like  such  elementary  knowledge  as 
that  fire  will  burn  and  water  quench, 
fortunately  sufiice  for  our  immediate 
needs,  and  doubtless  others  will  be  sup- 
plied us  on  our  way.  Perhaps  as  the 
spectrum  analysis  has  enabled  science 
to  identify  our  simple,  familiar  earth 
in  substance  with  the  sun  and  all 
the  lesser  and  larger  stars,  psychology 
will  invent  a  means  to  make  us  feel  our 
oneness  with  our  divine  source  and  all 
our  heavenly  associates,  and  the  mys- 
teries which  we  now  find  so  insoluble 
will  yet  be  made  plain.  Then  we  shall 
know  why  certain  instincts,  desires, 
volitions  were  implanted  in  us  only,  ap- 
parently, to  be  defeated  and  denied,  or  if 
eifected  and  indulged,  to  work  us  nothing 
but  harm. 

Self-knowledge  may  be  the  last  knowl- 
edge that  will  come  to  us,  but  undoubted- 
ly it  will  come,  and  it  will  be  extremely 
interesting.  It  will  be  so  deep  and 
satisfying,  so  fascinating,  so  perpetually 
absorbing,  that  we  can  easily  spend 
eternity  in  grasping  its  details,  and  fol- 
lowing up  clue  after  clue,  with  con- 
tinually greater  enlightenment,  till  the 
whole  riddle  is  read,  and  we  have  the 
answer  to  every  doubt  upon  our  tongues. 


IF  the  popular  audience  has  for  two 
centuries  deterrained  the  progressive 
phases  of  literature  in  England  and 
in  America — ever  since  there  has  been 
such  a  thing  as  American  literature — 
why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  best  writers 
of  fiction  seem  to  eschew  popularity? 
And  why  do  our  best  periodicals  seem 
distinctly  to  evade  it  ? 

It  is  within  our  memory — we  might 
say  almost  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
generation — that  great  novelists  have,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  confined  their 
appeal  to  readers  of  advanced  culture. 
The  writers  most  eminent  in  fiction 
during  the  Victorian  era  had  exten- 
sive popularity.  Readers  differed  in 
the  kind  and  degree  of  their  esteem 
of  them,  but  only  as  individuals,  not  by 
classes.  Thackeray  came  nearest  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  unpolite.  Later,  George 
Meredith,  with  aristocratic  hauteur, 
forced  that  exclusion,  and  even,  through 
individual  peculiarities  of  style  and 
method,  made  his  fiction  insufferably 
difiicult  to  many  of  the  polite.  But  he 
always  had  largeness  of  theme.  Thomas 
Hardy,  the  greatest  master  of  English 
fiction,  presents  no  such  difficulty,  and 
has  compelled  all  classes  of  readers.  He 
is  the  preeminent  living  example,  showing 
that  neither  the  possession  of  genius  nor 
the  exercise  of  true  art  need  impose  any 
limit  to  general  appreciation. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the 
majority  of  our  new  writers  are  averse 
to  popularity,  when  so  many  of  them  seem 
to  have  no  other  goal.  Nor  is  there  any 
lack  of  strenuous  fiction  antagonizing 
every  known  abuse  of  our  time — there 
never  was  more  of  it — to  say  nothing  of 
many  other  forms  of  antagonism  in  the 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
periodicals.  It  is  a  crusade,  involving  a 
large  proportion  of  current  literature. 

The  only  ground  of  possibly  justifiable 
complaint  is  that  the  best  of  our  new 
writers  seem  inclined  to  avoid  any  close 
touch  with  the  large  body  of  the  people, 


surrendering  that  field  entirely  to  their 
inferiors,  while  they  devote  themselves  to 
the  culture  of  an  exquisite  art  and  to 
the  entertainment  of  a  polite  audience. 
It  is  not  expected  of  them  that  they 
should  bid  with  others  for  popularity  or 
even  directly  espouse  special  causes,  but 
only  that  they  should  cherish  ideals  which 
refine  and  uplift  all  society,  and  should 
so  embody  these  in  their  noble  art  as  to 
win  popular  sympathy. 

We  were  about  to  say,  apologetically 
for  our  new  writers,  that  they  are  of 
course  also  young  writers,  and  we  look 
to  maturity  for  the  widest  and  deepest 
sympathy.  But  immediately  the  reflec- 
tion is  forced  upon  us  that  it  was  the 
earlier  work  of  most  of  their  elders  that 
was  especially  inspiring  to  the  popular 
mind  and  heart.  Daniel  Deronda  could  not 
mean  to  the  common  people,  as  much  as 
Adam  Bede  meant,  or  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life.  How  often  it  happens  that  with 
the  development  of  a  writer's  art  he  comes 
to  dwell  in  a  more  select  neighborhood, 
sequestered  from  the  common  regard! 
Instances  of  this  seclusion  only  too  read- 
ily come  to  mind.  But  we  have  the  con- 
trary instances  of  novelists  like  Thomas 
Hardy,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker,  and  Margaret  Deland,  who 
in  their  latest  fiction  have  evoked  the 
widest  popular  response,  thus  showing 
that  even  large  sales  are  not  incom- 
patible with  artistic  excellence,  and  that 
there  exists  a  really  thoughtful  and  ap- 
preciative audience  much  more  extensive 
than  the  fastidiously  resthetic  writer  or 
critic  supposes — and  more  worthy  of  a 
master's  consideration,  because  just  that 
portion  of  it  which  exceeds  the  narrow 
limitations  so  arbitrarily  set  makes  the 
greatest  exaction  upon  his  creative  pow- 
ers. The  work  is  worthier  which  meets 
the  extreme  exaction. 

The  most  exquisite  art  without  large- 
ness of  theme  lapses  into  dilettantism, 
which  is  encouraged  by  a  small,  idle, 
houdoir  audience,  asking  only  for  light 
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-  entertainment.  The  extreme  opposite  of 
this  audience  is  the  vulgar  crowd  which 
also  demands  entertainment  only,  through 
sensational  excitement  and,  whatever  the 
theme,  through  the  crudest  art.  Be- 
tween these  audiences  lies  that  of  the 
great  imaginative  writer,  variously  con- 
stituted according  to  differing  tastes  and 
degrees  of  culture,  but  united  in  its 
insistence  upon  substance  rather  than 
upon  form,  regarding  the  theme,  indeed, 
as  the  most  essential  thing  in  art.  It 
would  be  a  supremely  magical  compulsion 
— far  beyond  that  of  Du  Maurier's 
Trilby — which  would  give  to  any  book 
absolute  control  of  every  part  of  this 
intelligent  audience. 

The  diversification  is  not  into  dis- 
tinct classes  of  readers,  but  is  the 
result,  rather,  of  a  highly  developed  in- 
dividualism. As  the  writers,  w^ho  them- 
selves emerge  from  this  audience,  are 
differentiated  by  the  same  individualistic 
development,  their  affinities  are  deter- 
mined by  a  natural  selection;  but  ap- 
preciation is  so  catholic  that  the  in- 
tensity of  admiration  for  a  "  favorite 
author "  yields  to  at  least  the  tolerant 
acceptance  of  many  others,  in  a  wide 
range  of  varied  distinction. 

As  a  whole,  this  large  body  of  fairly 
well  -  educated  readers  has  been  eman- 
cipated from  certain  traditions.  A  writer 
to-day  could  not  count  upon  an  audience 
for  a  novel  based  upon  a  protest  against 
any  particular  form  of  creed;  and  he 
would  have  still  less  chance  with  the  mor- 
bid religious  sentimentalism  which  gave 
popularity  to  The  Wide,  Wide  World. 
The  silly  love-romance  so  much  in  vogue 
fifty  years  ago  would  now  generally  seem 
positively  distasteful.  The  old-fashioned 
didactic  novel  has  no  longer  any  audience. 
The  mock-heroic,  the  morbid,  and  the 
obvious  have  disappeared  from  respectable 
contemporary  literature.  Faith  and  ro- 
mance have  not,  therefore,  vanished,  nor 
has  their  everlasting  alliance  with  creative 
imagination  been  broken;  they  have  been 
born  again  into  that  new  truth  and 
beauty  which  genius  itself  realizes  in  its 
own  renascence. 

Conduct,  ^ratthew  Arnold  said,  is 
three-fourths  of  our  existence;  as  the 
vestiture  of  human  life,  it  is  all  of  it 
that  is  visible.  Didactic  discourse  can- 
not alter  the  springs  of  human  action. 


The  great  novelist  touches  these  hidden 
fountains,  not  by  precept  nor  by  juggling 
with  old  formulas,  but  through  living 
embodiments  which  appeal  to  sympathy 
rather  than  to  formal  judgment.  It  is 
this  sympathetic  quality  in  the  treatment 
of  life  which  esi)ecially  distinguishes 
contemporary  fiction,  excluding  the  old 
satire  which  was  so  easy  and  seemed  so 
forceful,  but  was,  after  all,  arbitrary  and 
superficial.  The  new  method  is  more 
deeply  spiritual — is  it  any  less  moral? 

Inevitably  imaginative  literature,  in 
its  advanced  development,  seems  in  some 
respects  shorn  of  its  old  strength.  The 
good  and  evil,  blended  as  they  must 
be  in  any  true  portrayal  of  our  human 
nature,  have  no  such  dramatic  present- 
ment as  when  they  were  arrayed  against 
each  other  in  mortal  conflict.  The  elim- 
ination of  unadulterated  hatred  and 
downright  malice  from  the  conventional- 
ly cherished  villain  of  the  play  spoils  the 
effect  expected  in  the  denouement.  Al- 
most entirely,  too,  the  dramatic  incident, 
as  the  turning-point  of  the  story,  leading 
so  directly  and  easily  to  an  effective 
adjustment  of  conditions  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  our  real  life  are  apt  to 
prove  hopelessly  intractable,  must  be  sur- 
rendered, and  with  it  that  objective  im- 
pressiveness  which  the  inferior  craftsman 
readily  turns  to  his  advantage. 

Our  advanced  novelist  seems  unduly 
handicapped  at  the  start,  having  at  his 
command,  apparently,  only  an  equally  ad- 
vanced portion  of  the  vast  and  intelligent 
audience  which  is  ever  eagerly  awaiting 
the  master  of  its  thought  and  feeling. 
Really  it  is  due  to  the  fault  of  his  choice 
or  to  his  lack  of  adequate  genius  if  that 
mastery  is  not  his,  in  the  proportion  of  his 
own  greatness,  and  without  the  sacrifice 
of  any  true  principle  of  art.  This  au- 
dience is  not  willingly  reactionary.  But 
it  cannot,  or  the  great  majority  of  it 
cannot,  breathe  the  rarefied  air  of  that 
exalted  region  to  which  too  many  of  our 
best  writers  retire,  making  much  of  "  art 
for  art's  sake."  Some  who  do  not  thus 
wilfully  seclude  themselves  and  who  are 
most  democratic  in  spirit  yet  hold  them- 
selves in  leash,  with  excessive  reserve 
suppressing  impulse  until  it  atrophies, 
while  the  people  need  the  full  sunburst 
of  their  genius. 

Imaginative   literature,    for  English- 
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speaking  peoples,  must  lack  the  inspira- 
tion of  stirring  outward  events  such  as 
had  poignantly  heroic  significance  to  for- 
mer generations.  The  struggle  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  is  no  longer  martial. 
We  hear  no  drum-beats  and  witness  no 
processions  of  martyrs  to  the  stake  or  the 
scaffold.  The  emancipations  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  go  on  peacefully;  and  while 
they  often  involve  agitating  inward  con- 
flicts, they  are  not  outwardly  impressive. 
With  this  retirement  from  the  extreme 
scenic  projection,  the  novelist  shifts  the 
stress  formerly  given  to  the  plot  to  a 
series  of  situations  whose  dramatic  effect 
is  quite  entirely  of  a  psychical  character. 
His  temptation  is  toward  a  complete  re- 
tirement, where  he  has  recourse  to  analy- 
sis, with  a  view  mainly  to  the  intellectual 
satisfaction  of  his  readers  or  to  an  ex- 
quisite aesthetic  satisfaction  through  the 
subtle  play  of  his  fancy.  But  while  he 
is  forced  to  deny  himself  so  much,  he 
need  not  deny  himself  the  whole  throb- 
bing world  outside;  indeed,  the  more  he 
admits  that  world,  with  comprehending 
sympathy,  the  more  effective  will  be  his 
art  and  the  wider  the  popular  response 
to  it.  What  effects  may  be  secured,  and 
in  how  wonderful  variety,  may  be  seen  in 
the  fiction — the  short  stories  and  serial 
novels — of  a  first-class  periodical.  This 
kind  of  periodical  has  reinforced  the 
tendencies  of  the  new  art,  with  all  its 
renunciations  of  merely  outward  im- 
pressive effects,  but  it  has  also  saved  it 
from  degenerating  into  the  production  of 
an  anaemic  and  disembodied  literature. 

Neither  the  best  periodical  literature 
nor  the  writers  who  are  making  it  de- 
liberately evade  popularity.  It  is  just 
here  that  we  see  most  clearly  how  far  the 
specialization  of  literature  corresponds  to 
the  specialization  of  culture  in  the  pop- 
ular audience.  No  one  can  deny  that  an 
imperative  obligation  compels  certain 
magazines  to  maintain  the  most  advanced 
standards,  and  that  any  relaxation  in 
this  respect  involves  corruption  for 
which  there  can  be  no  compensating  ad- 
vantage— certainly  none  in  the  interests 
of  literature.  Here  a  limitation  is  evi- 
dent. But  are  we  not  apt  to  be  mistaken, 
when  we  consider  it  a  fixed  limitation, 
when  we  attempt  to  determine  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  audience,  apparently  in- 
accessible to  such  magazines,  to  appre- 


ciate the  best?  Let  us  to  a  magazine 
otherwise  of  the  highest  quality  add  the 
attraction  of  pictorial  illustration  equal- 
ly excellent.  The  audience  is  at  once 
more  than  doubled.  There  has  been  no 
lowering  of  standards.  The  increased 
popularity  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
pictures  are  of  necessity  more  interesting 
than  the  text  can  be,  but  it  is  significant 
as  showing  a  natural  demand  for  the 
visualized  embodiment,  the  definite  ob- 
jective projection  not  usually  attained  to 
in  the  text.  Only  a  few  story-writers 
reach  a  degree  of  visualization  that 
makes  pictorial  illustration  superfluous 
if  not  impertinent. 

But  there  is  possible  to  such  period- 
ical literature  and  books  as  sustain  the 
loftiest  standards  of  art  a  much  greater 
expansion  of  popularity  through  a  larger 
appeal.  Here  we  confront  a  positive 
condition;  that  which  determines  the 
technique  of  the  literary  art,  while  it  is 
indispensable,  is  negative.  Here,  too, 
the  magazine,  the  book,  the  audience 
wait,  as  perforce  they  must,  upon  the 
genius  of  writers. 

Some  great  masters  of  the  past  who 
have  come  under  the  harrow  of  our  ad- 
vanced criticism  had  at  least  the  excel- 
lence of  their  defects.  Shall  those  new 
writers  who  accept — as  indeed  they  must 
and  ought — the  dictates  of  this  criticism 
simply  or  mainly  show  the  defects  of 
their  excellences? 

Why  is  it  that  the  sales  of  Dickens's 
works,  in  England  alone,  amount  in  a 
single  year  to  more  than  those  of  any 
later  novelist  during  his  whole  lifetime? 
The  readers  of  his  novels  do  not  lack 
intelligence,  and  a  good  number  of  them 
are  of  a  sufficiently  advanced  culture  to 
detect  his  faults.  But  whatever  the  high- 
er criticism  may  disclose  against  him, 
there  still  remains  the  fulness  of  his 
robust  human  sympathy  and  that  mas- 
tery of  genius  which  forever  holds  the 
mind  even  of  children,  as  that  of  Shake- 
speare's does. 

We  do  not  want  another  Dickens.  We 
turn  him  over  with  that  other  old  play- 
wright, Shakespeare,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Tolstoy.  But  ^ve  look,  surely  not  in 
vain,  for  writers  who  shall  weave  the  very 
substance  of  human  life  into  their  fiction, 
as  all  the  great  masters  in  the  past  have 
done,  in  whatever  stage  of  the  art. 
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AM  sure,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"  that  all  of  voii  will  be  interested, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Jiidofe,  who  seems  to  be  asleep — " 
"I  am  not  asleep!"  the  Judge  broke  in, 
sharply.  "  Mv  eves  have  been  closed  for 
some  time  past  because  I  have  been  thinking. 
When  I  think,  I  always  close  my  eyes :  to  the 
end  that  I  mav  safeguard  mv  mind  in  its 
ratiocinative  processes  from  the  disturbing 
intrusion  of  trivial  extraneous  objects  of 
an  annoying  nature.  In  the  present  instance, 
if  you  desire  that  I  shall  be  specific,  I  may 
say  that  the  trivial  extraneous  object  of  an 
annoying  nature  from  which  I  have  sought 
to  detach  myself  is  the  Doctor — who,  during 
the  past  half-hour  or  so,  has 
been  twiddling  his  thumbs 
and  fingers  in  a  manner  so 
vacuous  as  to  be  to  the  high 
est  degree  exasperating." 

"  Stop  right  there.  Judge ! " 
said  the  Doctor.  "  I  havt- 
been  doing  some  ratiocina- 
tive stimts  myself,  and  in 
using  the  word  '  vacuous  ' 
you  are  away  off  your  eggs. 
In  point  of  fact — " 

"  Excuse  n.e.  Doctor."  in- 
terrupted the  Colonel.  "  Your 
reference  to  eggs  is  precise- 
ly in  line  with  the  matter 
to  which  I  am  in  the  act  of 
inviting  general  attention. 
As  I  have  said.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  YOU  will  be  in- 
terested — " 

"  Excuse  mc.  Colonel."  said 
the  Doctor,  warmly.  "  I  am 
not  going  to  let  the  Judge 
wliack  at  me  that  way  with- 
out having  my  whack  back 
at  him.  When  I  was  '  twid- 
dling my  fingers  and  thumbs.' 
as  he  politely  calls  it.  I  was 
going  through  the  various 
cat's  -  cradle  motions  (as 
even  he  Mould  have  seen  ff 
I'd  had  the  string  on  my 
fingers)  which  Dr.  Cimning- 
ton,  the  eminent  English 
ethnologist,  has  found  in  use 
among  certain  savage  tribes 
in   East   Africa.     Dr.  Cun- 


nington  thinks  that  being  able  to  do  them  is 
a  proof  of  exceptional  intellectuality,  and  I 
was  trying  to  find  out  how  much  intellectu- 
ality it  takes  to  put  them  through.  My 
notion  is,  it  takes  about  as  much  as  you'll 
lind  in  an  average  kitten.  But  that  is  a 
side  issue.  The  nub  of  the  matter  is  that 
what  the  Judge  calls  a  vacuous  performance 
really  was  top-notch  ethnological  investiga- 
tion— and  I  reckon  it  began  at  a  point  a  long 
chalk  ahead  of  where  his  blessed  half-asleep 
ratiocinative  processes  stop  short.  The 
trouble  with  the  Judge  is,  he's  too  much, 
given  to  bossing :  but  I  want  him  to  under- 
stand that  when  lie  tries  his  pig-headed 
hectoring  court  ways  on  me — " 
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"Tut!  Tilt!  My  dear  Doctor,"  inter- 
jected the  Bishop  in  kindly  tones,  "  I  am 
willing  to  concede — and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Judge,  on  second  thought,  will  be  willing 
to  concede — that  a  little  warmth  on  your 
part  is  quite  excusable.  But  let  us  not  go 
too  far.  Remember  King  Solomon's  just  ob- 
servation that  '  he  that  is  slow  to  anger  is 
better  than  the  mighty ' :  and  the  similar, 
and  equally  apposite,  counsel  given  in  his 
General  Epistle  by  St.  James.  Forgive,  my 
dear  Doctor,  this  not  wholly  uncalled-for 
interpellation ;  and  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  it  is  prompted  as  much  by  my  warm 
friendship  for  yourself  and  for  the  Judge  as 
it  is  bv  the  duty  that  I  owe  to  mv  cloth. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Colonel,"  continued 
the  Bishop,  with  a  winning  episcopal  smile, 
"  I  trust  that — similarly  pardoning  my  ob- 
viously well-meant  interruption — you  will  re- 
sume your  narrative.  You  had  got  as  far 
as  stating  that  what  you  were  about  to  add 
would  interest  us;  and  from  the  few  other 
words  which  you  let  drop  I  inferred  that  the 
subject  of  your  intended  discourse  was  not 
unrelated  to  eggs.  Much  may  be  said  about 
eggs  that  usefully  may  be  listened  to.  and 
especially  about  cooking  them.  Personally — 
my  tastes  being  simple  both  by  natural  dis- 
position and  by  cultivation — I  prefer  them 
boiled  ;  to  be  exact,  medium  boiled.  In  that 
way —  But  it  is  you,  my  dear  Colonel,  from 
whom  we  are  waiting  to  hear.  How  do  you 
like  them  cooked  yourself?" 

"  The  matter  concerning  which  I  have  en- 
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deavoretl  —  but,  so  far.  conspicuously  have 
been  unable  —  to  speak,"  said  the  Colonel, 
wearily,  "  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
egg-cooking:  save  in  that,  to  be  quite  ac- 
curate— the  initial  production  of  an  egg  be- 
ing a  necessary  precedent  condition  to  its 
subsequent  culinary  treatment — it  relates  to 
egg-cooking's  first  cause.  However,  I  will 
take  advantage  of  the  present  momentary  lull 
in  the  very  animated  general  conversation — 
which,  so  far.  a  little  has  checked  my  effort 
to  add  to  our  common  stock  of  rational  en- 
tertainment— and  proceed.  I  repeat,  gentle- 
men, you  all  will  be  interested — " 

"I  am  sure  we  will  be!"  interjected  the 
Bishop,  genially. 

"  — in  knowing  that  my  friend  Beverly, 
during  one  of  his  rare  seasons  of  abstention 
from  inventive  creation,  devoted  his  energies 
to  chicken-raising.  Partly  for  the  sake  of 
mental  relaxation,  partly  that  he  might 
make  sure  of  always  having  fresh  eggs  at 
breakfast,  he  applied  himself — " 

"  Pardon  me  a  single  word  of  interruption, 
Colonel,"  said  the  Bishop.  "  But  a  moment 
ago  I  asserted  that  we  certainly  would  be 
interested  in  what  you  w^ere  about  to  tell  us. 
Permit  me  now  to  add  that  the  line  on  which 
your  theme  is  developing  makes  my  assurance 
— so  far  as  my  own  individual  interest  is 
concerned — doubly  sure.  As  a  boy — ^being 
wisely  encouraged  by  my  excellent  parents  to 
engage  in  productive  industry  —  I  myself 
raised  chickens.  Whatever  you  have  to  tell 
of  your  friend  Mr.  Beverly's  efforts  and  ex- 
periences in  that  avocation 
will  make  to  me  a  very 
strong  appeal ;  and  the 
stronger  as  the  perturbations 
which  I  am  well  satisfied 
beset  him  approximate  to  my 
own.  In  this  connection  I 
remember,  and  recall  because 
of  the  amusement  that  a  re- 
cital of  my  boyish  troubles 
will  afford  you,  the  difficul- 
ties I  had  with  one  particu- 
lar old  hen — she  was  brown, 
and  was  named  '  Peogy ' — 
who  was  the  most  inveterate 
strayer  you  ever  saw !  To 
me,  at  the  time,  there  was 
no  amusement  in  her  erratic 
performances.  Her  breed 
was  of  the  best  —  she  was 
my  only  Cochin-China — and 
I  was  keenly  desirous  of 
knowing  both  when  and 
wiiere  she  laid  her  eggs: 
that,  collecting  them.  I  might 
put  them  to  set  under  a  hen 
of  a  more  stable — " 

"  Unwittingly.  Bishop,"  the 
Colonel  broke  in  a  little  des- 
perately, "  you  have  touched 
upon  the  precise  point  of 
my  present  narrative.  My 
friend  Mr. Beverly  found  him- 
self '  up  against ' — if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  use  an  ex- 
pressive  colloquialism  —  the 
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very  difficulty  that  you  have 
mentioned ;  and  his  creation 
of  a  simple  but  most  effective 
mechanical  device  to  over- 
come such  ovarian  irregu 
larities — and  thereby  to  re- 
duce chicken  -  raising  to  an 
exact  science  —  affords  yet 
another  illustration  of  the  un- 
limited inventive  genius  and 
endless  resourcefulness  with 
which  he  was  endowed." 

Did  he  patent  it  ?"  asked 
the  Judge.  "  I  trust,  in  his 
own  interest,  that  he  did  not. 
My  own  wide  experience  in 
patent  causes  has  led  me  to 
the  curious  conclusion,  gentle- 
men, that  the  wisest  course 
to  pursue  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  a  valuable  invention 
is  not  to  patent  it.  You  see. 
the  moment  that  specifica- 
tions are  filed — " 

Permit  me.  Judge,"  in- 
terposed the  Colonel.  "  to 
stay  the  flow  of  your  lucidly 
inapplicable  charge  by  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Beverly's 
invention  was  not  patented : 
and  to  add  —  merely,  of 
course,  as  a  suggestion — that 
you  will  manifest  a  nicer 
sense  of  the  requirements  of 
common  courtesy  by  reserv- 
ing your  interpellative  ques- 
tions and  comments  until  a 
direct  request  on  my  part 
their  deliverance. 

"To   continue:    Being  a 
means,  mv  friend 


Gently  but  fir.wly  ejected  the  hen  from  the  nest 


shall  prompt 


man  of  ample 
was  in  a  position  to  fill 
his  poultry-yard  with  a  superb  collection  of 
fowls  of  the  finest  breeds.  Naturally,  from 
such  blooded  stock  he  expected  —  both  in 
strain  and  for  breakfast  purposes — the  best 
results :  and  he  suffered,  therefore,  an  equally 
natural  disappointment  when,  in  the  matter 
of  strain,  a  most  bewildering  confusion  of 
races  attended  his  first  spring  hatching : 
and  when,  almost  from  the  time  that  egg- 
laying  began,  he  encountered  at  his  break- 
fast-table a  series  of  the  most  disagreeable 
surprises.  Investigation  on  Mr.  Beverly's 
part  led  to  the  discovery — as  you.  Bishop, 
will  infer  from  your  experience  with  your 
hen  'Molly'—" 

" '  Peggy.' "  corrected  the  Bishop,  and 
added :  "  Yes.  I  see  just  how  it  was.  The 
hens  had  been  laying  in  each  other's  nest, 
and  the  eggs  got  mixed  up  when  it  came  to 
setting  them.  The  surprise  eggs,  of  course, 
were  strays.    Why.  T  remember  once — " 

"  You  have  hit  it  exactly.  Bishop.  In- 
vestigation on  ^Ir.  Beverly's  part  led  to  the 
discovery  that  the  annoying  emergence  of 
three  or  four  different  sorts  of  chicks  from 
the  same  setting  was  due  to  the  vagrant 
disposition  of  the  hens  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
any  nest  that  happened  to  come  handy,  with 
a  resultant  uncertainty  as  to  their  genesis 
when  they  were  put  to  set ;  and  to  the  farther 


discovery  that  the  surprise  eggs  at  break- 
fast had  been  laid  in  such  out-of-the-way 
places  that  they  had  not  been  found  and 
collected  until  long  after  their  period  of 
edible  usefulness  was  past.  His  admirable 
invention  was  intended  to  remedy  these  ob- 
jectionable conditions — " 

"  I  wish  he'd  got  along  with  it  on  the  egg 
I  struck  yesterday  morning!"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, with  feeling.  "  That  egg  was  a  corker ! 
Why.  when  I  cracked  it — '' 

— and  in  theory,  at  least,"  continued  the 
Colonel,  with  insistence,  it  did  compass  that 
desirable  result.  In  principle — as  was  the 
case  with  all  of  his  more  important  inven- 
tions— my  friend's  Egg  Pedigree  and  Dating 
Machine  combined  efficiency  with  simplicity 
to  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Stated  briefly, 
it  was  constructed  in  the  following  manner: 

"  Along  the  sides  of  the  poultry-house  were 
placed  commodious  nests — adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  all  the  hens  on  the  estab- 
lishment—  which  severally  were  numbered, 
and  also  severally  were  colored,  with  a  con- 
spicuous clearness.  Each  of  these  nests  was 
jtoised  on  a  simply  contrived  spring  balance; 
in  the  bottom  of  each  was  a  small  hole — 
just  large  enough  for  an  egg  to  pass  through 
it  easily — that  gave  access  to  a  padded  cup 
poised  on  a  spring  lever  directly  beneath  the 
orifice:  in  the  rear  of  each  was  a  simply 
operated  wooden  arm  with  an  extensible  at- 
tachment :  and  above  each  was  a  double- 
action  spring  plunger  fitted  at  its  lower  ex- 
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Iremity  with  a  dating  apparatus — a  rubber 
cylinder  set  each  morning  by  an  auxiliary 
clockwork  connection — that  carried  also  the 
number  of  the  nest  on  a  supplementary  rub- 
ber stamp." 

Did  I  understand  you  to  say.  Colonel, 
that  simplicity  was  one  of  the  more  obvi- 
ous characteristics  of  ]\Ir.  Beverly's  egg- 
machine?"  asked  the  Judge. 

"  You  did,  sir,"  replied  the  Colonel.  "  If 
there  is  anything  that  you  would  like  me 
more  fully  to  explain  I  shall — " 

"No!  No!  I  beg  of  you  don't,"  exclaimed 
the  Judge".  "  I've  had  about  as  much  ex- 
plaining now  as  I  can  stand.  Go  right  ahead, 
Colonel,  in  your  own  way." 

"  IMotive  power  for  the  extensible  arms 
and  the  plungers,"  continued  the  Colonel, 
"was  supplied  by  a  small  hot-air  engine: 
so  contrived — ]\Ir.  Beverly's  constant  effort 
was  toward  the  economical  utilization  of 
conserved  forces  —  that  its  surplus  energy 
heated  the  poultry-house  in  cold  weather, 
turned  a  grindstone  as  occasion  demanded, 
and  drove  an  ingenious  little  machine  in  his 
kitchen  (one  of  his  by-inventions)  that  at 
one  operation  cleaned  the  table-knives  and 
polished  the  family  shoes.  In  addition  to 
these  several  simple  appliances,  a  tank  of 
suitable  capacity — its  faucet  governed  by  a 
simple  connection  with  the  appropriate 
plunger — was  placed  over  each  nest;  and 
these  tanks  severally  were  filled  with  innocu- 
ous fluids  severally  identical  in  color  with 
the  colors,  severally,  of  the  nests  over  which 
they  were  ranged.  Finally,  to  the  back  of 
each  hen  was  gummed  fast  each  morning 
a  suitably  proportioned  sheet  of  paper — 
tough  in  texture,  but  light  in  body  and 
pliable,  that  carrying  it  around  on  their 
backs  might  impose  upon  the  hens  the 
minimum  of  annoyance — so  adjusted  as  to 
be  precisely  in  place  for  the  records  which 
they  were  destined  to  receive." 

"How  did  it  all  work?"  asked  the  Doctor. 
"  Did  the  hens  use  the  jugs  of  different- 
colored  inks  to  make  notes  with  their  claws 
on  their  backs  about  when  they  laid  their 
eggs,  and  what  they  thought  they  were  worth 
a  dozen?" 

"  To  a  mind  of  the  most  moderate  appre- 
hensive grasp,"  replied  the  Colonel,  coldly, 
"  the  general  working  of  Mr.  Beverly's  ad- 
mirably simple  mechanism  is  self-evident. 
However,  as  I  obviously  have  to  reckon  with 
at  least  one  mind  of  a  rudimentary  type,  I 
will  explain  how  it  worked  in  terms  of  a 
rudimentary  simplicity.  The  entry  of  a  hen 
into  any  one  of  the  spring-balanced  nests — 
by  disturbing  the  nest's  nicely  adjusted 
equilibrium — released  a  spring  that  operated 
a  simple  clutch  which  coupled  up  the  motive 
power  witli  the  extensible  wooden  arm  and 
the  double-action  plunger.  Thereafter  the 
egg — being  laid,  and  necessarily  dropping 
through  the  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the 
nest  provided  for  its  exit — fell  into  the 
padded  cup.  and  by  its  weight  so  depressed 
the  lever  to  which  the  cup  was  attached  that 
another  spring  was  released  that  moved  a 
crank  by  which  the  machinery  was  set  in 


motion.  Then,  gently  but  firmly,  the  plunger 
came  down  upon  the  hen's  back :  and  the 
stamping  apparatus  there  recorded — on  the 
paper  arranged  to  receive  these  statistics — 
the  number  of  the  nest  in  which,  and  the 
date  on  which,  the  preliminary  maternal 
duties,  of  that  particular  hen  had  been  dis- 
charged— a  record  that  was  transcribed  from 
the  hen's  back  into  a  properly  tabulated 
stock-book  at  a  later  period  in  the  day. 

"  The  dating  of  the  hen  being  accomplished, 
the  plunger  returned  to  its  place,  and  the 
extensible  wooden  arm  gently  but  firmly 
ejected  the  hen  from  the  nest :  whereupon 
the  plunger — again  descending,  but  operating 
with  a  relatively  greatly  lengthened  stroke — 
passed  down  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  nest,  and  similarlv  numbered  and 
dated  the  egg  in  the  receptacle  below. 
Finally — the  second  return  upward  of  the 
plunger  momentarily  opening  the  appro- 
priate faucet — a  few  drops  of  the  colored 
liquid  in  the  superposed  tank  fell  through 
the  roof  of  the  nest  and  through  the  orifice 
in  its  bottom  upon  the  egg:  and  thus  as- 
sured beyond  a  peradventure — the  colors  of 
the  several  liquids  and  the  colors  of  the 
several  nests  being,  as  you  will  remember, 
identical — the  egg's  positive  identification. 
Date  and  pedigree  being  thus — " 

"  Did  Mr.  Beverly  take  opium  habitually^ 
Colonel  ?"  asked  the  Judge. 

"  Mr.  Beverly  did  not  take  opium,"  the 
Colonel  replied,  severely,  "  habitually  or  any 
other  way.  May  I  inquire  what  prompts 
a  question  at  once  so  offensive  and  so 
irrelevant  ?'' 

"  Oh,  nothing  in  particular.  It  just  hap- 
pened to  occur  to  me.  that  is  all.  Pardon 
me  if  I  have  said  anything  to  ruffle  you. 
Colonel.  What  you  are  telling  us  is  most 
curious  and  most  interesting.  Pray  continue. 
You  have  said  that  Mr.  Beverly  did  not 
patent  this  very  original  apparatus.  May 
I  ask  if  he  brought  it  into  effective  working 
order  for  his  own  use?" 

"  In  theory,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "he  did: 
but  I  regret  to  add  that  his  first — and,  in- 
deed, only — attempt  to  make  it  operative 
was  not  crowned  with  a  complete  practical 
success.  Bv  an  unfortunate  error  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  mechanism — a  mere  de- 
tail, but  productive  of  most  serious  conse- 
quences— the  order  of  the  action  of  the 
plungers  was  inverted:  that  is  to  say,  the 
long  doAvn  stroke  calculated  to  pass  through 
the  bottom  of  the  nest  and  date  the  egg  pre- 
ceded the  short  down  stroke  calculated  to  stop 
midway  in  the  nest  and  date  the  hen.  The 
result  is  painfully  obvious.  On  that  lament- 
able occasion  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
of  the  nests  were  occupied — as  it  happened, 
by  the  choicest  of  ^Ir.  Beverly's  blooded 
stock  —  and  twenty-three  of  their  unfor- 
tunate occupants  instantly  perished.  More- 
over, the  excessive  action  of  the  plungers  un- 
duly operated  the  faucets  of  the  tanks:  with 
the  farther  result  that  the  whole  quantity 
of  colored  li(]uid  in  each  of  the  several  tanks 
was  discharged  into  each  of  the  several  nests 
— and  in  a  stream  so  sudden  and  so  over- 
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whelming  tliat  the  crushed  hens  eollectivelv 
looked  like  a  di>jarraTi_aed  rainbow,  and  the 
four  which  miraculously  had  escaped  crush- 
ing: simultaneously  were  colored  tastefully 
and  drowned.  way  of  completing  this 

very  general  devastation,  the  several  wooden 
arms — being  set  in  motion  by  the  dropping 
of  the  several  eggs  into  the  several  poised 
cups  before  the  catastrophe  began  —  were 
driven  so  irresistibly  against  the  several 
immovable  masses  of  pressed  hen  that  they 
severally  were  snapped  ofl'  short:  thereby  in- 
ducing a  sudden  stoppage  of  all  the  ma- 
chinery that  reacted — by  dislocating  the  con- 


nectino-   g-ear — on  ^  the  hot-air 


engine 


and 


caused  it  to  explode  with  such  violence  that 


what  little  remained  intact  of  the  apparatus 
was  shattered,  and  the  poultry-house  was 
entirely  destroyed." 

"Well.  rU  be — "  began  the  Doctor;  but, 
meeting  tlie  Bishop's  cautioning  reproach- 
ful glance,  checked  himself  and  substituted: 
"  What  did  old  Beverly  do,  anyway.  Colonel, 
when  it  was  all  over?"' 

"  Perceiving  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
repair  material  damages  of  so  radical  a  na- 
ture," replied  the  Colonel,  "  and  having  lost 
in  the  general  wreck  almost  the  whole  of 
his  stock  of  poultry,  Beverly  presented 

to  a  deserving  charitable  institution  for 
culinary  purposes  the  negligible  remainder, 
and  engaged  in  other  pursuits." 


The  Explorer  Man 

BY    EDIVARD    HALL  PUTNAM 


J  F  T  were  an  Explorer  Man 

I'd  cross  the  lake  so  wide, 
The  way  Cohmibus  once  began; 

And,  on  the  other  side, 
I'd  first  discover  all  the  land, 

Then  look  around  to  see 


If  there  were  savages  at  hand 
Who  might  discover  me! 

But  sunset-time  is  dark  and  cold. 

And  I  am  only  me ; 
And  though,  of  course,  I'm  pretty  bold, 

I  really  need  my  tea! 
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Thought  it  was  a  Motor 

A COUPLE  of  Xew-Yoikeis,  wliile  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Baltimore,  were  one 
afternoon  driving  in  a  wagonette  just  out- 
side the  city,  when  a  spark  falling  from 
the  cigar  of  one  of  the  occupants  of  the 
vehicle  set  fire  to  some  straw  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wagonette. 

The  flames  soon  drove  them  from  their 
seats,  and  while  they  were  extinguishing 
the  fire,  a  countryman,  who  had  been  follow- 
ing them,  came  up  to  assist  them. 

"  I'd  been  watchin'  that  smoke  fer  some 
time,"  said  he. 

"Then  why  didn't  you  tell  us?"  demanded 
one  of  the  New-Yorkers,  astonished. 

"  Well,"  responded  the  countr^Tnan,  "  there 
air  so  many  new-fangled  contraptions  nowa- 
days that  I  thought  maybe  you  were  a-goin' 
bv  steam." 


An  Example 

I  ITTLE  JOHNNY,  having  in  his  posses- 
■L'  sion  a  couple  of  bantam  hens  which  laid 
very  small  eggs,  suddenly  hit  upon  a  plan. 
Going  the  next  morning  to  the  fowl-run, 
Johnny's  father  was  surprised  to  find  an 
ostrich  egg  tied  to  one  of  tlie  beams,  and 
above  it  a  card,  with  the  words: 

"  Keep  your  eye  on  this,  and  do  your  best." 


"  No,  sir 


Nothing  Else  to  Do 

A BOSTON  minister  tells  of  a  little 
girl  friend  of  his  who,  one  day, 
proudly  displayed  for  his  admiration  a 
candy  cat, 

"  Are  you  going  to  eat  it  ?"  the  minis- 
ter asked. 

it's  too  pretty  to  eat.  I'm 
going  to  keep  it,"  the  little 
girl  replied,  as  she  stroked 
it  with  a  moist  little 
hand. 

Several  days  later  the 
minister  saw  her  again,  and 
inquired  about  the  cat. 

A  regretful  look  came  into 
her  eves. 

"  It's  gone,"  she  sighed. 
"  Y^ou  see,  I  saved  it  and 
saved  it,  till  it  got  so  soiled 
that  I  just  had  to  eat  it." 


Jtjdge  Pelican,  "  Yowr  grandfather  was  a  gay  old 
Mrd." 

Tommy  Crane.   "  That  so?" 

JuDfiE  Pp:lican.  "  Yes;  haven't  you  heard  about  '  The 
Banging  of  the  Crane 'f" 


Honesty 


"  VOU  can  say  what  you 

^  please,  but  there  are  a 
few  honest  people  in  the 
world,"  a  New  Y^'ork  broker 
remarked  to  a  group  of 
friends  the  other  day.  "  I 
had  an  illustration  of  it 
this  morning. 

"  It  came  about  in  this 
way:  Ten  years  ago,  before 
I  was  possessed  of  an  office- 
boy,  I  needed  a  postal  card, 
and  asked  a  lad  who  hap- 
pened to  be  hanging  about  to 
step  round  the  corner  and 
get  me  one.  I  have  never 
seen  that  boy  from  that  dav 
to  this." 

'*  Y"ou  don't  imply  that  he 
was  honest?"  a  friend  ques- 
tioned, puzzled. 

"Oh  ves,  I  do,"  the 
broker  assured  him,  "  and  I 
was  just  coming  to  that 
point.  Y^ou  see.  this  morn- 
ing I  received  a  postal 
card,  on  w^hich  was  writ- 
ten: 'Dear  sir,  here  is  your 
card.  I  used  yovir  cent 
to  start  into  business,  and 
have  prospered.  Many 
thanks,' " 


DiOGENES.  "Ah,  an  honest  man  at  last! 


The  Little  Seedy  Man 

(With  the  necessary  apologies) 
BY  c.  B.  D. 


OXE  morning,  as  I  walked  abroad, 
I  met  a  little  seedy  man 
Who  carried  somethinor  in  a  hod 
And  also  a  tomato-can. 

From  time  to  time  he'd  stop  and  scan 
The  earth  and  sky  perplexedly. 

And  peei-  into  his  hod  and  can: 
And  finally  he  looked  at  me. 

"  What  do  you  here  ?    What  seek  you  here, 
Good  sir?"  I  asked  in  some  alarm. 

Whereat  he  came  on  tiptoe  near 
And  seized  me  by  the  arm. 

"  If  r  should  take  a  hat."  said  he. 

And  add  a  little  blind-man's-buff 
And  multiply  by  fifty-three. 

Do  vou  tliink  I'd  have  enough?" 

"  Enoufrh  of  what,  jrood  sir?"  I  cried; 

But  he  was  lookin<;  in  the  can. 
"  Objection  number  one,"  he  sijjhed ; 

"  Perhaps  I'd  better  try  a  fan. 

"  If  I  should  take  a  fan."  said  he. 

"  And  add  some  Madafjascar  mice, 
And  then  diride  by  fifty-three, 

Do  you  think  it  would  suffice?" 


"Would  what  suffice,  p:ood  sir?"  I  cried. 

But  he  was  looking  at  the  sky. 
"Objection  number  two,"  he  sighed; 

"  Perhaps  I'd  better  try  a  pie. 

"  If  I  should  take  a  pie,"  said  he, 

*•  And  add  an  apoplectic  hen. 
And  niultiply  by  fiftv-three, 

Do  you  tliink  I'd  have  it  then?" 

"Have  what,  have  what,  good  sir?"  I  cried. 

But  he  was  looking  at  his  nose. 
"Objection  number  three,"  he  sighed; 

"  Perhaps  I'd  better  try  a  hose. 

"  If  I  should  take  a  hose,"  said  he, 
"  And  add  a  wretched  razor-strop, 

And  then  divide  by  fifty-three, 

Do  you  think  that  I  could  stop?" 

"  Stop  what?    Stop  where,  good  sir?"  I  cried. 

But  he  was  tying  up  his  shoe. 
"Objection  number  four,"  he  sighed; 

"  Perhaps   the   number's  fifty-two. 

"  If  you  will  be  so  good,"  he  said. 

"We'll  trv  them  now  with  fiftv-two: 
If  I  should  "take—"  But  I  had  fh'd 

And  what  he  took  T  never  knew. 
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A  Hot  Day  in  Bugville 

"  jVo  tconder  the  thermometer  into  the  hun- 
dreds runs; 
I  ne'er  before  have  seen  a  land  that  had 
so  many  suits!'' 


If  I  was  Big 

I  WANT  a  ladder  awful  high 

■I     Like  Jack  had,  so  that  I  can  see 

Right  where  the  stars  are  in  the  sky; 

i  want  to  sail  across  the  sea 
Like  Sindbad  did;  and  I  want  three — 

Or  maybe  four — fat  hens:  they'd  lay 
Some  golden  eggs  to  have  for  tea. 

I  wish  that  I  was  Big  to-day. 

I  want  to  go  a-riding  by 

A  castle  with  a  golden  key. 
To  find  a  princess,  who  will  sigh 

And  wait  for  one  to  come  and  free 
Her  from  the  giant's  spell  that  he 

Has  cast  about  her:  and  I'll  slay 
The  great  big  giant!     Yes-si rr^e! 

I  Vv'ish  that  I  was  Big  to-day! 

And  sometime,  maybe,  if  I  try, 

I'll  find  a  Dragon,  too,  and  he 
Will  try  to  eat  me  up,  and  I 

Will  be  as  brave  as  I  can  be. 
And  I  will  kill  him,  and,  "To  thee," 

Tlie  King  will  cry,  "  we  bow !  You  may 
Become  a  Knight  at  once!"    Oh  me! 

I  wish  that  I  was  Big  to-day! 

ENVOY 

Lad,  life  holds  much  of  mystery, — 

Beautiful  visions  far  away! 
Oh,  would  that  I  might  change  with  thee! 

I  wish  I  were  a  lad  to-day! 

Celia  Mykover  Robinson. 


A  Strategist 

A LITTLE  girl  in  Cleveland  was  playing 
with  her  trinkets  on  the  parlor  floor 
while  an  older  sister  with  much  persistency 
was  drumming  on  the  piano. 

"  Play  louder,  Eloria,"  spoke  up  the  child. 
The  girl  at  the  keys  felt  flattered,  and, 
with  an  elated  smile,  asked.  "  So  you  like 
to    hear    me    play,    do  you, 
darling?" 
^"  No,  I  don't,"  came  the  unex- 
pected and  emphatic  reply.  I 
wanted  you  to  play  louder  so 
papa  would  tell  you  to  stop." 


Neglected  Johnny 

ONE  e\;ening,  at  the  circus,  a  small  boy 
was  gazing  entranced  at  the  trapeze  per- 
formers, when  a  gentleman  who  sat  next  to 
him  said,  "  Well,  Johnny,  do  you  wish  you 
could  do  that?"  The  'little  'fellow's  eyes 
danced,  but  he  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  Yes,  I  guess  I  do!"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  my 
mother  always  makes  me  go  to  school,  and 
never  v/ill  let  me  learn  anything.'"' 


Optimistic 

A STORY  was  recently  told  of 
a  colored  servant  who  left  a 
comfortable  home  and  kind  mis- 
tress for  the  uncertain  felicities 
of  matrimony.  A  few  weeks 
later  her  former  master  meeting 
her  on  the  street  inquired  how 
she  was  gettinsr  alon"-,  and  if  her 
husband  were  doing  well  by  her. 

"Oh  yes,  indeed,  sir!"  she 
replied  with  a  beaming  face; 
"  why,  he's  got  me  already 
three  places  to  wash ! " 


Pomeranian.  "Do  you  come  from  old  Seottish 
ancestry 

Scotch  Terrier.  "Ay,  mon!  From  the  'Black 
DoglassT' 
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The  pointed  Spire  and  clustered  Roofs  of  Kelmis 


A  Country  Under  Two  Kings 

BY  ROBERT  SHACKLETON 

WITH IX   the   triple    encompass-  There  was  awe  in  the  conception  of 

ment  of  Belgium  and  Holland  the   man    without    a    country;    but  in 

and    Prussia,    and    in    actual  Neutral  Moresnet  there  are  3781  witli- 

juxtaposition  with   all  three,  there  lies  out    a    country.     "  Under    which  king, 

a  bit  of  land  which  for  almost  a  century  Bezonian  ?  speak  or  die,"  demanded  An- 

has  been  under  the  dual  rule  of  rival  cient  Pistol;  but  change  the  threat  to 

kings.      Originating    in    mistake,    the  Moresnian  and  there  would  be  3781  un- 

anomaly  has  been  perpetuated  by  jealousy,  able  to  give  the  saving  word, 

by  the  inability  of  the  two  governments  It  came  about  through  a  geographical 

to  concur  in  partition.  blunder  of  that  Congress  of  Vienna  Avhich, 
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Prussia  on  the  Right;  the  Neutral  Land  on  the  Left 


after  the  sending  of  Napoleon  to  Elba, 
parcelled  out  Europe  anew.  Thj-ougli  a 
district  known  as  Moresnet,  which  under 
the  Erench  Empire  Kad  been  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  the  Ourthe,  the  nego- 
tiators drew  a  line,  intending  to  make 
division  between  Prussia  and  the  ISTether- 
lands.  The  northern  end  of  this  line 
demarcatory,  the  point  where  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Ourthe,  the  Meuse,  and  the 
Roeure  converged,  was  well  known,  but 
about  the  southern  end,  so  it  was  dis- 
covered, there  were  views  variant.  Prus- 
sia wished  to  stand  by  the  description 
in  one  article  of  the  treaty;  the  Nether- 
lands claimed  under  another;  and  con- 
tingent upon  which  article  was  to  have 
force  was  the  status  of  a  triangle  of  land, 
in  the  middle  of  Moresnet,  some  three 
miles  by  two  miles  by  one,  with  an  area 
of  850  acres. 

A  decision  was  postponed.  There  were 
more  insistent  problems.  Part  of  Mores- 
net  was  unquestionably  Prussian,  part 
Netherlandian ;  and  between  the  two 
portions  should  be  this  Neutral  Mores- 
net,  this  No  Man's  Land.  It  was  to  be 
under  the  civil  administration  of  both 
countries,  but  under  the  military  juris- 
diction of  neither. 


When  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
was  separated  into  Holland  and  Belgium, 
it  was  Belgium  that  retained  an  inter- 
est in  the  Triangle;  when  Prussia  be- 
came part  of  Germany,  it  was  still  to 
Prussia  and  its  king  that  the  Triangle 
gave  recognition. 

Prussia  and  Belgium  unite  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  divide  the  taxes;  the 
money  and  the  stamps  of  either  country 
may  be  used;  the  courts  of  either  may  be 
appealed  to;  the  burgomaster  is  alter- 
nately from  one  country  and  from  the 
other.  And  there  can  be  no  garrison  and 
no  fortifications. 

Erom  its  ancient  and  still  worked  de- 
posits of  calamine,  the  hydrous  silicate 
of  zinc,  the  territory  is  sometimes  known 
as  Vieille  Montague,  or  Altenberg,  al- 
though the  "  old  mountain  "  is  but  a  low- 
ish  hill.  Erom  "  calamine  "  comes  "  Kel- 
mis,"  the  name  of  the  town  where,  as 
if  by  some  law  of  precipitation,  the 
population  has  settled  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Triangle. 

Although  Neutral  Moresnet  is  but  a 
few  miles  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  al- 
though an  electric-car  line  will  within  a 
few  months  be  continued  from  the  city 
to  its  edge,  it  is  a  lost  territory.    It  is 
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easily  reachable  from  the  village  of  Her- 
genrath,  but  this  I  did  not  easily  learn. 
On  the  evening-  of  niy  arrival  in  Aix  I 
inquired  at  the  hotel,  at  some  neighbor- 
ing shops,  and  at  both  of  the  railway  sta- 
tions, but  no  one  could  tell  me  how  to 
reach  Neutral  Moresnet ;  they  had  no 
idea  at  all,  or  guessed  at  random  at  va- 
rious impossible  stations.  But  I  set  out 
next  morning  on  the  quest,  and  after  some 
hours  of  travel  and  search  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  find  it.  They  love  to  tell,  in 
the  Triangle,  of  a  recently  appointed 
Prussian  post-office  inspector  who  went 
from  Aix  to  visit  Neutral  Moresnet  offi- 
cially, but  wdio,  misdirected  from  sta- 
tion to  station,  returned  baffled  at  night 
to  his  starting-point. 

No  railway  has  its  line  through  the 
neutral  bit.  Tracks  are  in  Prussian 
Moresnet  on  one  side,  in  Belgium  Mores- 
net  on  the  other. 

The  burgomaster,  above  whose  office 
door  are  the  juxta- 
posed coats  of  arms 
of  Prussia  and  of 
Belgium,  not  only 
dispenses  punishment 
for  petty  delinquen- 
cy, but  is  the  active 
governing  power  of 
the  Triangle.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  Council 
of  Ten,  a  Committee 
of  Beneficence,  and 
a  Committee  for 
Schools ;  but  even 
the  aw^esomely  named 
"  Ten  "  wield  no  real 
power,  for  counsel- 
lors and  committee- 
men are  alike  chosen 
by  the  burgomaster 
himself  and  exercise 
functions  that  are 
only  advisory. 

Nor  have  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Triangle 
any  power  of  voting 
in  regard  to  any  pub- 
lic matter  whatever. 

Yet  the  burgo- 
master is  far  from 
being  an  untram- 
melled despot.  There 
are  two  commission- 
ers, one  appointed  by 


Prussia  and  one  by  Belgium,  who  visit 
the  Triangle  whenever  they  see  fit  and 
to  whom  every  act  of  the  burgomaster 
must  be  pleasing.  Should  the  two  com- 
missioners differ,  the  matter  must  go  to 
Berlin  and  to  Brussels  for  decree. 

Of  the  37^1,  1858  are  males  and  1923 
females;  1042  are  rated  as  Prussian,  1302 
Belgian,  372  Dutch,  2  Italian,  2  Rus- 
sian, and  1  Swiss.  The  remaining  460 
are  descendants  of  those  who  were  in- 
habitants when  the  Triangle  became  neu- 
tral, and  they  are  highly  privileged.  For 
their  taxes  remain  the  same  as  their  an- 
cestors paid  in  1814,  and  they  are  free 
from  any  military  service  whatever. 
Alarmed  at  losing  men  from  their  armies, 
Prussia  and  Belgium  some  years  ago  be- 
gan to  claim  a  few  years'  service  from 
such  as  entered  the  Triangle  from  their 
respective  territories,  but  neither  country 
has  ever  attempted  to  alter  the  status 
of  the  indigenes. 


"Four  Boundary  Stones,  one  tor  each  or  the  tour  Jurisdictions" 
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Approaching-  the  Triangle  from  Her- 
genratli,  there  are  seen  a  low-rounding 
hill,  a  pointed  spire,  and  clustered  roofs 
half  hidden  among  trees;  and  that  is 
Kelmis. 

The  houses  are  huilt  to  the  line  of 
cobbled  sidewalk,  most  of  them  are  of 
two  stories,  of  brick  or  of  brick-trimmed 
stone,  and  often  a  front  is  plastered  in 
yellow  or  brown  or  pink;  nor  is  the  town 
without  houses  of  little  vv^ndows,  wooden- 
shuttered  in  white  or  green.  Thi  floors 
are  tiled  or  bricked,  the  kettles  are  cop- 
per, the  crockery  of  ponderousness.  Rain- 
barrels  are  of  monster  magnitude.  Mot- 
toes are  darned  in  flaming  colors,  as, 
"May  the  good  God  give  us  good  luck!" 


"Frequently,  by  the  Roadside,  there  are  seen  the  Crucifix  and  Shrine 


Many  a  house  has  flowers  in  its  windows, 
many  a  door  is  iron-knockered,  many  a 
fruit-tree  is  trained  against  the  wall. 
Flowers  grow  freely,  but  not  in  great 
variety ;  and  most  prized  is  a  yellow  violet 
which  the  people  deem  infallible  as  an 
indicator  of  zinc. 

When  evening  approaches,  and  the  men 
come  back  from  digging  in  the  wet  earth 
and  pushing  little  cars  on  narrow  tracks, 
the  people  group  genially  for  gregarious 
gossip.  The  young  folk  walk  together 
up  and  down,  or  gayly  and  informally 
dance.  The  children  play.  Music  sounds 
from  the  refreshment-gardens.  . 

May  the  first  is  moving-day;  and  then 
the  streets  are  filled  with  little  two- 
wheeled  carts,  heap- 
ed high  with  things 
of  the  household, 
and  one  gains  the 
impression  that 
nearly  every  one 
is  changing  his 
domicile — and,  in- 
deed, the  citizens 
will  tell  you,  with 
quiet  complacency, 
that  each  family 
manages  in  time  to 
live  in  nearly  ev- 
ery house  in  town! 
With  all  the  world 
before  them  where 
to  choose,  they  will 
not  leave  the  Tri- 
angle, but  variedly 
'  find  the  spice  of 
life  within  its  slen- 
der borders. 

There  are  many 
signs  for  the  sale 
of  oleomargarine, 
drugs,  and  drink, 
thus  hinting  at  a 
possible  procession- 
al cause  and  effect. 
Within  this  tiny 
acreage  there  are 
eighty  places  where 
beverages  are  dis- 
pensed !  "Sang 
und  Liebe,  Witz 
und  Wein,  Sind  des 
Lehens  8  o  nn  en- 
schein !"  Thus, 
prominently  letter- 


Houses  uh  two  Stories  built  to  the  Line  of  the  cobbled  Sidewalk 


ed  in  one  of  the  houses,  are  the  de- 
siderata of  this  humble  Moresnian  life 
expressed;  only,  in  realization,  the  wine 
is  generally  beer  and  the  wit  is  a  hnmor 
rather  broad. 

Taxing  is  done  with  cheerful  freedom. 
Restaurants  and  cafes  naturally  bear  an 
important  share,  and  every  dance,  every 
little  concert,  is  a  taxable  occasion. 
Dogs,  too,  are  taxed;  but  only  dogs  of 
harness — les  chiens  de  trait " — the  poor 
"  dog  Tray."  Yet  taxes,  in  all,  seem  to 
be  a  little  lower  than  in  Prussia  and  only 
a  little  higher  than  in  Belgium, 

The  solitary  i:)oliceman  of  the  Triangle, 
jocularly  known  as  the  "  Secretary  of 
War,"  goes  about  with  hurried  assiduity, 
stooping  under  his  responsibility.  Dili- 
gent in  his  busines's,  he  stands  for  two 


kings.  But  in  cases  of  need  the  soldiers 
of  Belgium  or  of  Prussia  may  be  called 
in;  and,  indeed,  Prussian  soldiers,  patrol- 
ling with  slung  rifles,  are  a  familiar 
sight  along  the  border-line.  They  are 
watching  the  custom ;  for  although  Mores- 
net  is  the  only  place  in  Europe  where 
there  is  not  the  slightest  customs  ex- 
amination for  articles  entering,  every- 
thing which  goes  out  is  carefully  scanned  I 

On  the  whole,  it  is  an  honest  sort  of 
place.  "  A  man  can  go  safely  anywhere, 
night  or  day,"  declares  the  burgomaster; 
and  it  is  doubtless  mere  exuberance  of 
heed  that  leads  the  barber  to  take  in  every 
evening  the  gleaming  basin  of  brass  that 
twinkles  in  front  of  his  shop  as  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  his  calling. 

The  Prussian  Eagle  and  the  Belgian 


Just  over  the  Border  in  Belgian  Moresnet 


Lion  have  lain  down  together,  but  one 
intangibly  gains  the  impression  that  the 
lion  has  not  held  the  lion's  share.  Prus- 
sian governmental  influence  seems  to  be 
stronger.  There  is  a  preponderance  of 
the  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  Germa- 
ny. Although  Walloon,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
French,  and  German  are  all  spoken,  the 
number  of  languages  being  inversely  as 
to  the  population,  German  has  practically 
conquered  the  rest ;  but  it  bears  the  marks 
of  the  tongues  it  ovorcamo. 


The  vaccination  of  the  children  is  a 
function  civil  and  military.  The  burgo- 
master keeps  the  record.  A  Prussian 
soldier  marshals  the  throng.  The  lining- 
up,  the  registering,  the  baring  of  arms, 
the  incision,  the  relegation  to  the  dry- 
ing rows — all  is  swift,  methodical,  ca- 
pable, amusing. 

There  have  been  numerous  plans  for 
partitionment.  A  guide-book,  taking  a 
tentative  decision  for  the  deed,  recently 
stated  that  partition  was  nccom]tlished. 
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from  time  to  time  by  mutual  edicts  of 
the  two  kings,  forms  the  basis  of  law,  but 
this  law  must  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  of  Belgian  or 
Prussian  courts.  Pregnant  of  perplexity, 
all  this.  To  Belgian  Aubel  or  Prussian 
Eupen,  to  the  court  of  Verviers  or  that 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  appeal  to  Liege  or 
Cologne — such  is  the  whimsical  alter- 
nativeness.  A  criminal  may  find  him- 
self before  a  Prussian  or  a  Belgian  court. 

My  advent  caused  a  genuine  flutter. 
That  I  could  be  merely  an  American, 
travelling  unofficially,  seemed  incredible; 
and  officials,  Belgian  and  Prussian,  and 
even  an  English  consul  from  a  Belgian 


Another  plan  is  now  under  active  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  possible  that  while 
this  is  being  written  the  final  decision 
has  been  made. 

In  1903  the  absence  of  definite  rule 
attracted  the  attention  of  men  who  wish- 
ed to  establish  a  great  gambling  resort; 
it  was  decided  to  locate  here,  large  sums 
were  spent  in  preparation,  and  gambling 
on  an  extensive  scale  was  actually  begun. 
The  Code  Napoleon,  still  operative  in  the 
Neutral  Territory,  prohibits  the  gather- 
ing of  more  than  twenty  persons  for  such 
a  purpose,  at  one  time,  without  specific 
authority.    But  the  gambling  promoters 
proceeded    with    much  circumspection. 
They    first  decreed 
that  no  inhabitant  of 
the   Triangle  should 
be  permitted  to  gam- 
ble, and  thus  there 
was  to  be  no  local  in- 
jury.   And  they  ar- 
ranged   to    play  in 
relays  of  twenty! 
They    believed  that 
the  burgomaster  and 
Belgium  favored 
them,    and   that  so 
long  as  the  law  was 
observed  they  could 
ignore  Prussia. 

But  the  man  be- 
hind the  sword  cut 
the  cleverly  tied  Gor- 
dian  knot  of  strict 
legality.  The  Prus- 
sian King  declared 
that  unless  gambling 
should  instantly  cease 
the  territory  would 
be  partitioned  and 
the  neutrality  should 
end.  So  the  gam- 
blers vanished,  and 
the  neutrality  re- 
mained. 

Within  Neutral 
Moresnet  there  is  no 
court  except  the  petty 
tribunal  of  the  burgo- 
master. A  plaintiff 
may  bring  his  suit 
in  either  Prussia  or 
Belgium,  as  he  may 
prefer.      The  Code 
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town,  kept  dropping  in,  one  after  another, 
acknowledging  to  me,  over  tall  beakers, 
tliat  they  had  been  anxiously  wired  anent 
my  presence  there. 

The  nearness  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
favorite  city  of  Charlemagne,  tinges  the 
entire  region  with  fascinating  historical 
color;  and  here,  at  the  very  edge  of  ISJeu- 
tral  Moresnet,  is  Emmaburg,  wdiich  was 
his  favorite  resting-place.  A  little  stream 
goes  bending  about  the  rock  on  which 
the  chateau  stands;  and  one  vividly 
realizes  that  the  brook  has  gone  on,  un- 
changed, throughout  the  thousand  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne and  Emma  and  Eginhard. 


Emma  was  the  Emperor's  daughter, 
Eginhard  his  secretary.  A  poet,  a  scholar, 
a  musician,  handsome,  ingratiating,  one 
whom  Charlemagne  himself  trusted — 
small  wonder  that  Emma  and  he  fell  in 
love.  But,  Eginhard  being  only  a  sec- 
retary, they  did  not  dare  to  meet  ex- 
cept in  secret.  On  one  occasion  the 
princess  allowed  the  young  man  to  re- 
main until  well  toward  morning — "  And 
then  they  parted;  but  at  parting,  lo! 
they  saw  the  palace  courtyard  white 
with  snow!" 

Confronted  by  such  an  emergency, 
Emma  acted  with  a  readiness  and  deci- 
sion worthy  of  her  illustrious  parentage. 
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She  had  certainly  been  imprudent  in  her 
entertaining  of  Eginhard  with  her  father 
unaware;  but  her  speeding  of  the  parting 
guest  was  beyond  all  praise.  For  she 
promptly  took  Eginhard  upon  her  shoul- 
ders and  carried  him  to  where  his  footsteps 
would  not  be  evidence  condemnatory ! 

But  Charlemagne,  unknown  to  them, 
was  a  spectator  from  one  of  the  tower 
windows !  Yet  it  all  came  out  right,  just 
as  a  sweet  old  tale  ought  to  do,  and  they 
married  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 
The  sour  Carlyle  speaks  derisively  of  it. 
"  Charlemagne  with  wanton  daughters 
carrying  secretaries  through  the  snow," 
he  jibes;  but  his  intemperate  pluraliza- 
tion  shows  how  bent  he  was  upon  avoid- 
ing all  sweetness  and  charm. 

The  chateau  has  been  much  bewindowed 
and  largely  rebuilt,  but  tradition  holds 
that  the  most  prominent  tower  was  stand- 
ing in  Charlemagne's  time,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  lines  of  the 
courtyard  are  unchanged. 

Trees  are  attractively  massed  about 
Emmaburg,  yet  do  not  hide  it  from  the 
view  of  Kelmis.  Even  within  Kelmis  it- 
self there  is  a  general  aspect  of  trees 
and  greenery.  To  the  northward  the 
Neutral  Territory  is  covered  thick  with 
woodland,  as  are  portions  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  and  Prussia  there  adjoining. 

At  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  Tri- 
angle are  clustered  four  boundary-stones, 
one  for  each  of  the  four  jurisdictions. 

In  the  midst  of  the  woods,  southward 
from  this,  I  chanced  one  day  upon  an 
ancient  stone,  hidden  among  trees  and 
bushes.  It  bore  the  date  of  1615  and 
was  blazoned  with  a  defiant  inscription 
and  a  long-forgotten  coat  of  arms.  Men 
fought,  three  hundred  years  ago,  to  place 
that  stone  there  and  maintain  it.  And 
now,  so  completely  forgotten!  stumbled 
upon  by  a  stranger,  and  lost  to  all 
other  knowledge. 

I  found  even  this  tiny  territory  to  be 
not  without  its  own  exemplification  of 
the  truth,  which  the  traveller  should  al- 
ways remember,  that  the  foreign  mind 
works  differently  from  his  own.  After 
vainly  trying  to  be  pleased  with  the  as- 
similation of  lukewarm  coffee,  I  explain- 
ed to  the  excellent  waitress  that  I  desired 
it  hot.  Really,  my  German  was  right 
enough — but  she  fetched  me  not  hot  cof- 
fee, but  a  cup  heated  to  untouchableness ! 
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On  the  first  morning  of  my  stay  there 
I  laid  out  a  roll  of  laundry.  After  break- 
fast I  looked  for  it,  to  give  to  a  messen- 
ger; but  it  had  disappeared!  The  maid, 
so  I  found,  had  thought  the  articles,  laid 
together,  to  be  the  American  sleeping- 
complement,  and,  with  imaginable  won- 
der at  what  she  must  have  deemed  an 
embarrassing  multiplicity,  she  had  tucked 
everything  out  of  sight  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed. 

The  charivari  is  prominent  among  the 
diversions  of  the  Triangle.  Not  always 
invoked  for  the  delectation  of  the  newly 
wedded,  this,  but,  by  a  humorous  perver- 
sion, even  more  for  the  distinguishment 
of  such  as  have  not  married!  The  most 
popular  music  at  these  open-air  concerts 
is  that  made  by  holding  a  great  scythe 
against  the  tire  of  a  revolving  wheel ;  and 
so  excruciating  is  it  as  to  make  a  lapse 
from  virtue  a  matter  for  serious  regret. 

Religious  feast-days  transcend  in  im- 
portance the  celebration  of  any  secular 
festivals.  Even  in  secular  recreations  the 
religious  element  is  likely  to  be  con- 
joined; in  parades,  priestliness  and  play- 
fulness may  affiliate;  and  there  is  no  bet- 
ter place  for  a  secular  outing  than  one 
of  the  stations  of  the  Cross.  Frequently, 
by  the  roadside,  alike  within  the  village 
and  in  the  wild-woods,  there  are  seen  the 
crucifix  and  shrine.  "  Yet  the  people 
are  not  too  good,"  says  the  priest,  with 
subtle  and  tolerant  philosophy. 

For  the  First  Communion  the  entire 
population  joins  in  the  celebration.  Great 
banners  are  hung  on  the  outward  walls, 
and  in  the  cool  light  of  early  morning 
the  streets  are  thronged.  Led  by  a  band, 
playing  a  stately  march,  the  children  come 
in  procession  around  a  corner  and,  the 
priest  leading,  circle  through  a  grove  of 
trees  toward  the  entrance  of  the  church. 

I  saw  not  only  the  First  Commimion, 
but  the  Last.  One  day  I  met  the  priest 
going  on  his  way  to  the  death-bed  of  a 
woman.  The  kiister  —  the  sacristan — 
preceded  him,  dolefully  ringing  a  little 
bell  and  bearing  a  light  which  glimmered 
strangely  beneath  the  hot  sun  in  its 
cloudless  sky.  Following  was  a  constant- 
ly augmenting  group,  and  each  man's 
head  was  bared,  and  all  were  awed  and 
still.  They  came  to  a  village  house,  and 
the  priest  went  in,  and  the  women  silent- 
ly followed,  and  the  men  stood  reverently 
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at  the  door.  And  with  candle  and  water 
and  sprigs  the  last  communion  was  ad- 
ministered, and  a  few  great  tears  rolled 
from  the  eyes  of  the  woman  dying  there. 

The  amusements  of  IsTeutral  Moresnet 
are  important  and  numerous.  There  are 
associations  musical,  associations  gym- 
nastic, associations  theatrical,  associa- 
tions for  bowling,  for  dancing,  for  shoot- 
ing at  the  mark. 

These  people,  small  though  their  ter- 
ritory, will  not  be  cabined,  cribbed,  con- 
fined. There  are  two  clubs  for  the  train- 
ing and  flying  of  carrier-pigeons!  And 
I  met  a  man  whose  delight  is  the  gather- 
ing of  newspapers  in  the  languages  of 
all  the  world. 

For  the  men  there  are  twenty  clubs, 
but  for  the  women  there  is  none !  "  They 
cook,  they  work,  they  make  their  chil- 
dren's clothes,"  said  the  priest,  gravely 


outlining  their  diversions.  "  On  Sunday 
they  go  to  church.  On  Sunday  afternoon 
they  walk  out  with  their  husbands  and 
children.  They  know  nothing  else.  They 
wish  nothing  else.  They  are  content.  Is 
it  not  well?" 

Yet  one  need  not  deem  them  to  be  al- 
ways under  repression.  I  remember  hear- 
ing a  morning  quarrel  with  the  milkman ; 
and — such  are  the  geographical  advan- 
tages of  the  place — not  only  the  JSTeutral 
Land,  but  Prussia  and  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium as  well,  listened  perforce  to  the 
woman's  side  of  the  argument. 

There  is  general  pervasiveness  of  con- 
tent. There  is  a  sort  of  al  fresco  freedom 
of  life,  an  untrammelledness  which  comes 
naturally  from  long-continued  absence  of 
centralized  restraint.  The  people  only 
fear  the  possible  impermanency  of  their 
pleasing  status. 


A  Sermon  and  a  Sinner 

BY  FORREST  CRISSEY 


FROM  the  meadow,  between  the  road 
and  the  West  Woods,  came  the 
sweetly  shrill  note  of  the  meadow- 
lark  and  the  riotous  warblings  of  bobo- 
link. But  these  finer  voices  of  the  resur- 
rected year  fell  sadly  upon  the  heart  of 
the  boy,  heavy  with  its  dreadful  burden 
of  secret  sin. 

Although  perching-  in  desperate  dis- 
comfort on  the  slippery  edge  of  the  oil- 
cloth cushion,  wedged  between  his  par- 
ents on  the  narrow  buggy-seat,  Ezra 
was  keenly  sensible  of  the  spell  of  the 
spring,  the  jubilant  gushing  of  lark  and 
bobolink.  Under  their  magic  his  be- 
ing seemed  trembling  and  expanding 
with  life  like  that  which  thrilled  the 
hushed  earth. 

The  very  mystery  of  these  impressions 
multiplied  their  power  and  intensity — 
but  the  grim  shadow  of  his  sin  could 
not  be  dispelled,  even  by  the  vernal  glad- 
ness about  him. 

At  the  cross-road  from  Thompson's 
Woods  to  the  cheese-factory,  the  glisten- 
ing tombstones  of  the  graveyard  came 
into  view. 

The  presence  among  them  of  a  man 
standing  knee-deep  in  a  grave  which  he 
was  digging  gave  the  child  a  keen  shock. 
Death !  And  on  such  a  morning  as  this ! 
At  all  times  terrible,  its  shadow  on  the 
peace  of  this  Sabbath  morning  made 
him  shiver.  He  counted  the  shovelfuls 
of  earth  the  sexton  threw  upon  the  slowly 
growing  mound  at  his  side. 

How  many  shovelfuls  would  it  take  to 
empty  the  grave?  Who  were  they  going 
to  put  in  that  black  hole?  Was  it  one 
who  had  died  a  Christian?  When  would 
they  dig  his — Ezra  Rue's — grave?  Was 
he  a  Christian  ?  And  all  the  time  he 
counted  the  shovelfuls  of  earth !  Sud- 
denly it  came  to  him : 

"  If  I  don't  see  him  throw  out  twenty 
more  shovelfuls  I  shall  die  this  year!" 

"  One — two — three — four,"  he  counted, 
denying  in  each  interim  the  claim  of  the 


suggestion,  but  still  counting  with  tragic 
earnestness.  How  slowly  the  man  moved  I 
Oh,  if  only  Totman  would  get  out  the 
twenty  shovelfuls!  Ezra  almost  prayed 
that  the  old  horse  would  move  slower 
or  the  sexton  faster — but  in  his  soul  he 
felt  either  to  be  hopelessly  impossible. 

"  Fourteen — fifteen — sixteen,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

The  man  rested  on  his  shovel;  the 
boy  held  his  breath.  Would  he  never 
begin  again? 

"  Seventeen — eighteen !" 

A  cloud  of  butterflies  arose  from  a 
drying  puddle;  the  horse  started  into  a 
trot,  and  a  corner  of  the  woods  shut  off 
the  boy's  vision  of  the  sexton  just  as 
the  nineteenth  shovelful  dropped  upon 
the  mound. 

Thompson  was  backing  his  horse  into 
the  shafts  of  his  democrat  wagon  as 
the,y  passed. 

"  D'y'  know  Sassman's  Will  died  last 
night  ?"  he  called  out  in  cheerful  tones. 

After  halting  for  "  the  particulars," 
the  Rues  drove  on,  discussing  with  un- 
sparing realism  the  details  of  death  by 
this  awful  contagion,  while  the  child's 
soul  winced  under  the  cumulative  terrors 
which  found  their  visible  exponent  in 
the  grave-digger.  For  Death  which  could 
invade  such  a  morning  as  this  and  lay 
its  majestic  silence  upon  the  lips  of  his 
noisiest  playmate,  instead  of  those  of 
some  old  man  or  woman,  was  more  ter- 
ribly near  him  than  ever  before.  And 
he  had  not  seen  that  twentieth  shovelful 
of  grave-dirt  fall  upon  the  pile! 

He  recollected  the  last  time  he  had 
seen  Will — pitching  horseshoes.  Now  he 
was  in  Eternity!  The  word  spelled  itself 
in  the  child's  imagination  with  letters 
greater  than  capitals — something  like 
those  the  stars  might  make,  on  a  clear 
night,  if  they  should  all  suddenly  rush  to- 
gether into  the  eight  great  blazing  letters ! 

At  the  church  his  mother  shook  out 
the  front  of  her  skirts,  stepped  inside 
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the  vestibule,  lifted  Ezra's  speckled 
straw  hat,  wet  her  fingers,  and  plastered 
back  the  lock  of  whitish  hair  that  seemed 
determined  to  curl  upon  his  forehead. 
Then  they  all  went  solemnly  to  the 
family  pew. 

Although  Ezra  had  put  on  the  garb  of 
summer,  in  the  form  of  baggy  linen 
trousers  and  calico  waist,  his  hair  had 
not  yet  suffered  the  inevitable  spring 
"  shingle,"  but  strung  along  down  his 
thin  neck  like  the  frayed  eaves  of  a  sun- 
bleached  straw  thatch.  His  face  was 
delicately  white,  save  for  two  bright  spots 
which  flushed  and  faded  in  his  cheeks 
with  the  rising  and  falling  tide  of  his 
self-consciousness.  His  long,  straight 
nose,  high  cheek-bones,  and  well-rounded 
chin  redeemed  from  weakness  the  dreamy 
expression  which  large  blue  eyes  and 
softly  curved  lips  would  otherwise  have 
given  to  his  face. 

His  hands  were  never  at  rest.  When 
not  fumbling  his  starched  shirt,  his  long, 
slender  fingers  were  clutched  tensely  into 
his  palms. 

As  Miss  Albright,  the  new  teacher, 
arose  behind  the  organ  and  began  the 
solo,  Ezra  for  the  first  moment  forgot 
his  sin. 

All  the  details  of  her  personality — her 
curving  lips  with  mischievous  corners, 
her  big  gray  eyes  in  which  lurking 
bubbles  of  laughter  seemed  unconsciously 
to  sparkle  up  to  the  surface,  her  soft- 
gray  dress,  her  slender  erect  figure,  the 
curling  gray  plumes  of  her  silvery  straw 
hat,  and  especially  the  little  bunch  of 
blue  violets  that  trembled  at  her  throat 
—  all  these  epitomized  themselves  in 
the  impression  which  the  boy  received 
as  she  sang: 

"  I  stood  outside  the  gate — 
A  poor  wayfaring  child, 
And  in  my  heart  there  beat 
A  tempest  loud  and  wild." 

Her  rich  alto  was  full  of  depth  and 
power  that  he  had  never  before  heard  in 
a  woman's  voice.  Then  and  there  he  ex- 
perienced his  first,  definite,  personal  con- 
sciousness of  womanly  beauty — and  this 
new  revelation  banished  the  mystic  fears 
of  the  morning  to  that  second  conscious- 
ness into  which  Pear  sometimes  with- 
draws only  to  clothe  itself  in  darker  and 
more  terrible  guise. 


Ezra  could  now  barely  see  the  plumes 
of  Miss  Albright's  hat  above  the  organ 
and  was  watching  eagerly  for  some  move- 
ment which  would  give  him  another  view 
of  her  face,  when  the  preacher  arose  and 
read  the  text: 

"  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  all  man- 
ner of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  for- 
given unto  men;  but  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  for- 
given unto  men.  And  whosoever  speaketh 
a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall 
be  forgiven  him,  but  whosoever  speaketh 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be 
forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world, 
neither  in  the  world  to  come." 

Ezra  gasped  and  grew  ashen  at  the 
terrible  words!  How  had  Elder  Kings- 
bury learned  his  awful  secret?  And 
would  he  be  called  by  name  and  de- 
nounced before  the  whole  congregation? 

The  preacher  was  a  stern  product  of 
New  England  and  had  a  genius  and  pas- 
sion for  "  conviction." 

Ezra,  the  condemned,  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  seat,  his  mouth  open  and  the 
pupils  of  his  eyes  wildly  enlarged.  He 
breathed  with  the  husky  respirations  of 
one  sleeping  or  unconscious,  and  his 
heart  throbbed  like  an  engine.  His 
clothing  trembled  about  his  thin,  shaking 
ankles,  as  if  an  icy  draught  were  blowing 
underneath  the  pews.  His  cheeks  were 
whiter  than  his  bleached  linen  trousers. 
He  had  lost  consciousness  of  time  and 
place.  He  had  entered  into  eternity — 
the  eternity  of  agony  of  those  guilty  of 
the  Unpardonable  Sin. 

To  him  the  preacher  was  the  direct 
oracle  of  God,  the  voice  of  Jehovah! 
He  caught  each  word  from  the  threaten- 
ing lips  and  received  it  as  an  inspired 
and  revealed  truth. 

The  preacher  grew  more  terrible  and 
fiery  as  he  witnessed  his  own  power. 
Women  wept  audibly  and  men  dropped 
their  chins  uncomfortably  upon  their 
shirt  bosoms.  The  orator's  imagination 
grew  strangely  heated  and  gave  forth 
fierce  and  wonderful  figures  that  sur- 
prised even  himself:  Eternity — the  un- 
ending cycles  through  which  the  blas- 
phemers should  drink  the  burning  cup 
of  their  torment  and  die  a  million  deaths 
— how  long  was  it?  If  a  bird  should 
fly  from  the  sun  once  in  a  thousand 
years,  and  each  time  carry   from  the 
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earth  one  grain  not  larger  than  a 
mustard-seed — when  it  had  carried  away 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  earth  and 
all  the  buildings  and  devices  of  man, 
had  levelled  the  mountains  and  eaten 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  when  the 
world  had  been  wasted  by  this  infinitesi- 
mal decay — one  grain,  one  in  a  thou- 
sand years — to  a  single  floating  atom  to 
be  borne  away  by  this  sunbird,  then 
eternity  w^ould  have  just  begun;  it 
would  he  no  nearer  its  end  than  at  the 
heginning. 

The  preacher  closed  his  Bible  and  sank 
back  into  his  chair  with  a  consciousness 
of  victory.  He  had  carried  conviction ! 
The  Lord  had  strengthened  his  arm 
mightily  and  he  had  dealt  valiant  blows 
against  the  strong  walls  of  unbelief.  He 
did  not  know  that  his  awful  blows,  which 
had  shattered  the  indifference  of  tired, 
discouraged,  and  gain-engrossed  men,  had 
fallen  with  their  full  brutal  force  upon  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  a  sensitive  child. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  smitten  the  eyeball 
of  the  boy's  soul  with  his  knotted  fist. 


The  "  baptized  believers "  were  now 
invited  to  remain  after  the  general  dis- 
missal of  the  congregation.  Then  the 
minister  made  an  announcement. 

"  Friends,"  said  he,  "  in  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death !  Last  night  Brother 
Sassman's  boy,  aged  twelve  years,  was 
summoned  to  meet  his  God!  On  account 
of  his  malignant  disease  the  burial  will 
be  private.  Let  this  death  be  a  solemn 
admonition  to  all — but  especially  to  the 
young — that  Death  may  pass  the  aged 
and  lay  his  hand  upon  the  child.  The 
youth  may  be  nearer  the  grave  than  those 
full  of  years;  he  must  make  his  peace 
with  God  and  accept  mercy  while  it  is 
offered  to-day — or  death  may  overtake 
him  in  his  sins !" 

Ezra  drifted  out  with  the  ebbing  tide 
which  filled  the  aisles — so  dazed  that  his 
mother  pushed  him  gently  forward,  in  a 
perfunctory  way,  as  she  exchanged  nods 
of  recognition  with  those  about  her. 

The  fearful  vision  of  the  blasphemer's 
fate  was  still  before  the  boy's  eyes. 
Ezra's  first  awakening  to  consciousness  of 


Ezra  drew  near  the  Group 


his  environment  was  with  the  sense  of  a 
faint,  delicious  odor.  Miss  Albright,  the 
new  teacher,  was  shaking  hands  with  his 
mother.  He  knew  before  he  saw  her  that 
the  "  perfumery  "  belonged  to  her.  He 
felt  a  thrill  as  her  dress  brushed  his 
hand,  and  its  perfume  seemed  to  pene- 
trate to  his  heart  like  a  kind  word. 

Heretofore  this  had  been  to  him 
simply  an  opportunity  to  escape  to 
the  horse-sheds  with  his  mates;  but  to- 
day he  lingered,  and,  with  a  strange  fas- 
cination, watched  those  who  were  saved 
go  in  to  partake,  while  the  unsaved  went 
to  the  post-ofRce  or  loitered  about.  It 
seemed  to  him  like  the  judgment  scene 


in  the  Bible,  where  the  sheep  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  goats. 

"  Do  you — ah — go  in  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Deacon  Thompson  oi  Miss  Albright,  who 
had  also  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  No,  thank  you,  I'm  going  to  the  post- 
office,"  was  her  cheerful  reply. 

This  surprised  not  only  the  watching 
boy,  but  the  group  of  women — who 
seemed  also  to  have  been  waiting  to 
learn  whether  the  new  teacher  should 
be  classed  with  the  sheep  or  the  goats 
— for  they  hushed  their  conversation  to 
hear  her  answer. 

Ezra  wondered  how  Miss  Albright 
could  have  sung  the  hymn  so  wonderfully 
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if  she  were  not  a  Christian.  Then  he 
went  out  upon  the  wide,  slanting  plat- 
form and  listened  to  the  talk  of  the  men 
sitting  on  its  steps  or  leaning  against 
the  trees  and  discussing  crops.  He 
passed  on  down  the  walk  and  leaned 
shyly  against  the  fence,  where  he  could 
listen  to  those  about  the  stile-post,  at  the 
end  of  the  walk. 

Recognizing  the  group  as  "  hired 
men,"  Ezra  drew  nearer,  for  he  judged 
all  hired  men  by  Chet  and  all  farmers 
by  his  father;  and  he  was  not  afraid  of 
the  hired  men.  Chet  was  his  daily  com- 
panion, told  him  stories,  turned  hand- 
springs and  played  ball  with  him,  and 
sometimes  slung  him  over  his  shoulder 
like  a  bag  of  wheat.  Besides,  hired  men, 
to  him,  represented  the  great  unknown 
outside  world.  Chet  had  been  to  Cali- 
fornia and  had  seen  a  man  shot.  Here 
was  wisdom,  experience,  bravery!  What 
matter  that  for  seven  days  in  the  week 
this  hero  milked  cows,  cleaned  stables, 
and  "  worked  like  a  dog " — clothed  in 
faded  blue  overalls  and  a  slouch-hat  shot 
full  of  holes?  He  was  still,  to  Ezra,  one 
of  the  Immortals !  This  menial  hero  was 
not  too  great  to  talk  to  a  boy  about 
something  besides  driving  cows,  picking 
up  stones,  bringing  in  wood  and  mind- 
ing "  in  general.  It  was  the  proudest 
thing  in  Ezra's  experience  to  have  a  man 
who  had  been  to  California  and  seen  a 
man  shot  talk  to  him  "  about  things," 
just  as  if  he  were  another  hired  man ! 

"Yes.,  sir,"  said  Chet,  as  he  took 
from  his  pocket  a  brass-mounted  buck- 
horn  knife  (with  which  he  had  killed  a 
mountain-lion,  skinned  seven  bears,  and 
stabbed  a  road-agent  "  up  in  th'  S'er- 
ras"),  and  began  recklessly  to  carve  one 
of  the  posts,  continuing: 

"  I  knew  a  fellow  out  in  Californy 
that  said  if  he  could  save  himself  from 
hell  by  hanging  on  to  a  hemlock  knot 
he'd  be  damned  if  he'd  do  it!" 

"  He  must  'a'  been  an  awful  hard  case, 
an'  a  mighty  big  fool  t'  boot,  to  talk 
like  that,"  said  an  indigenous  hireling, 
whose  worldly  experience  was  confined 
to  having  once  taken  a  drove  of  cattle 
to  Philadelphia. 

"  Well,  he  had  mighty  good  stuff  in 
him,"  was  the  only  answer. 

"  What  end  did  he  come  to  ?"  asked 
another. 


"  Died  with  his  boots  on !"  Chet  ad- 
mitted, candidly.  "  Got  in  a  row  with  a 
Greaser  over  his  claim,  an'  the  feller 
dropped  him  right  into  the  sluice-box 
one  fine  mornin'." 

This  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a 
righteous  judgment  by  the  home-grown 
hired  man,  who  screwed  up  courage  to  say : 

"  I'll  bet  he'd  never  'a'  dared  talk  that 
way  if  he'd  a-heard  the  old  elder's  ser- 
mon this  morning." 

"  Wouldn't,  eh  ?"  exclaimed  Chet,  con- 
temptuously, as  he  jabbed  his  knife  into 
the  post.  "  I'll  tell  you  this  much,  boys : 
If  the  real  religion's  the  kind  that  th'  ol' 
man  give  us  this  mornin',  /^m  agin  it 
—hell  V  no  helir 

Then  he  withdrew  the  knife,  closed  if, 
hitched  up  his  suspenderless  trousers, 
and  strode  ofi". 

These  words  made  Ezra  gasp.  Yet,  as 
he  turned  towards  the  horse-sheds,  he 
felt  a  dim  comfort  in  the  thought  that  in 
hell  he  would  have  the  companionship 
of  so  brave  a  soul  as  Chet. 

He  hoped  that  the  Sunday-school 
would  last  a  long  time — for  he  dreaded 
the  thought  of  the  long,  still  day  at  the 
farmhouse,  diet  would  not  be  back 
until  milking-time ;  and  even  if  he  w^ere 
to  be  there  throughout  the  afternoon,  the 
recollection  of  his  terrible  words  of  defi- 
ance against  the  preacher's  God  would 
have  kept  Ezra  from  companionable 
intercourse  with  him.  There  would  be 
only  the  dreary  day,  oppressive  with  the 
heavy  stillness  of  a  country  Sabbath ! 

As  he  reentered  the  church  and  took 
his  seat  he  felt  a  return  of  the  sensation 
which  had  gripped  him  during  the  ser- 
mon, and  he  would  have  rushed  from  the 
room  if  he  dared. 

The  superintendent  was  seeking  a  sub- 
stitute teacher  for  Ezra's  class  in  the 
place  of  the  afflicted  Mrs.  Sassman. 
Ezra  wondered  if  Miss  Albright  would 
not  take  the  class,  and  it  gave  him  a 
queer  flurry  of  fear  and  joy  as  he  saw 
her  approaching  with  the  superintendent. 

"  Boys,"  said  he.  "  this  is  Miss  Albright, 
your  new  teacher.  Please  show  her 
where  you  sit  for  the  lesson." 

The  boys,  except  Ezra,  made  a  bois- 
terous break  down  the  aisles  into  the 
room  below. 

When  Miss  Albright  and  Ezra  came  in, 
the  boys  were  throwing  hymn-books  and 
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leaping'  over  the  blue  benches,  which  bore 
the  scars  of  previous  ill  usage.  A  sud- 
den silence  seized  upon  the  rioters  as  the 
teacher  took  her  seat  among  them  and 
drew  off  her  gloves.  A  touch  of  the  awe 
of  her  womanhood,  which  had  appealed 
so  subtly  to  Ezra,  also  impressed  his  less 
sensitive  companions,  and  they  eyed  her 
in  a  sustained  silence  of  which  their  for- 
mer teachers  would  hardly  have  believed 
them  capable. 

"  We  shall  not  do  much  with  the  les- 
son to-day,  for  I  want  to  get  acquainted 
with  you.  I  like  boys  and  I  want  you 
to  know  me,  so  that  you  will  like  me  and 
we  can  be  good  friends,"  she  said,  and 
then  opened  the  enamelled  gold  locket 
which  hung  from  her  chain  and  showed 
them  the  miniature  which  it  contained — ■ 
the  face  of  a  merry  little  fellow  whose 
eyes  seemed  so  much  like  her  own  that 
Ezra  involuntarily  glanced  up  into  her 
face  as  she  bent  close  above  him  so  that 
he  might  inspect  the  portrait. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  as  if  in  answer  to  a 
question,  "  he's  my  little  brother,  and  I'm 
sure  you  would  all  like  him — he's  so  full 
of  fun  and  mischief." 

It  made  Ezra  thrill  with  new  and 
strange  excitement  to  have  her  come  so 
close  to  him — this  beautiful,  girlish 
woman;  this  rare,  gentle  lady  in  gray! 
The  sweet,  glad  brightness  of  her  smile 
as  she  bent  above  him  touched  his  mor- 
bidly excited  sensibilities  like  a  soothing 
and  reviving  draught. 

And  she  liked  boys  and  hoped  they 
would  like  her  !  Like  her  ?  The  love 
which  Ezra  gave  her  in  that  instant  was 
an  abject  surrender  greater  than  she 
would  have  dared  to  wish,  for  it  was  al- 
most worship. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  awakening  from 
a  pleasing  dream  that  Ezra  climbed  into 
the  buggy  after  Sunday-school  and  grad- 
ually twisted  his  neck  about  in  the  effort 
to  keep  Miss  Albright  in  view  as  long  as 
possible  while  the  old  horse  took  the 
homeward  road. 

The  dinner,  which  was  more  elaborate 
than  upon  week-days,  was  eaten  with  un- 
common deliberation.  As  a  consequence 
all  ate  more  heartily  than  usual,  and  Mr. 
Rue  arose  from  the  table  with  a  dull, 
heated,  "  Sunday  feeling,"  pulled  off  his 
boots,  laid  aside  his  coat,  and  settled  back 
into  the  deep  rocker  with  the  denomina- 


tional paper  in  his  hands  and  his  feet  in 
a  kitchen  chair.  The  warm  sun  came  in 
through  the  window  and  lay  in  a  bright 
zone  across  his  knees.  The  paper  fell 
from  his  hands,  the  purring  cat  leaped 
into  his  lap,  and  soon  he  was  deep  in 
the  comfort  of  his  afternoon  nap. 

As  Ezra's  mother  cleared  the  table, 
in  subdued  tones  she  hummed  the  solo 
which  Miss  Albright  had  sung — some- 
times repeating  snatches  of  the  words, 
then  vaguely  following  the  melody  only. 
The  boy,  listening  in  silence  and  wiping 
each  dish  with  laborious  care,  felt 
that  there  was  something  in  it'  that  he 
had  not  noticed  when  Miss  Albright 
sang:  a  vague,  indefinite  hint  that  his 
mother's  thoughts  were  upon  the  wretch- 
ed little  boy — for  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  "  poor  wayfaring  child "  must  have 
been  a  boy — who  "  stood  outside  the 
gate,"  rather  than  upon  the  music. 

Anyway,  he  knew  that  if  it  had  been 
his  mother  she  would  have  let  the 
wretched  child  in  and  would  have  helped 
him  in  his  trouble.  Looking  at  her  toil- 
worn  hands,  a  new  sense  of  their  mean- 
ing came  to  Ezra  and  he  felt  sure  that 
they  would,  if  they  could,  undo  at  any 
cost  the  gate  that  shut  him  out  from 
heaven.  They  became  typical  of  her — 
stood  for  her,  spoke  for  her  in  a  dumb, 
appealing  way  as  no  words  could  have 
done ! — for  words  were  so  small  a  part 
of  her  life  that  they  could  not  epitomize 
her  personality.  It  took  hands,  small, 
worn,  wrinkled  hands,  to  do  that ! 

After  the  dish-washing  was  done  Ezra 
strolled  into  the  yard,  feeling  that  he 
would  be  less  alone  out-of-doors  than  in 
the  house  with  his  sleeping  father,  and 
his  silent  mother  reading  her  Bible. 

He  went  to  look  at  the  pigs,  and 
watched  the  hens  scratching  in  the 
straw;  his  soul  ached  with  envy  of  the 
comfort  of  their  dumb,  unthinking  ex- 
istence. Just  to  stop  thinking — what  a 
heaven  that  would  be! 

The  ceaseless  "  C-r-r-oo-oo! — oo-oo!"of 
the  doves,  as  they  inflated  their  breasts 
and  dipped  their  heads  in  a  menacing 
way  before  their  mates  strutting  on  the 
wagon-shed  roof,  seemed  a  deliberate 
mockery  of  gloomy  thoughts.  Suddenly 
the  doves  circled  away  on  swift  wings  to- 
wards a  neighbor's  barn.  Vaguely  con- 
scious of  the  grace  of  their  flight,  he  was 


"Ezra!  Oh,  Ezra!"  she  called  to  him 


glad  to  have  them  gone  with  their  mourn- 
ful noise.  The  soft  grays  of  their  plu- 
mage, however,  made  him  think  of  Miss 
Albright,  and  again  he  saw  her  standing 
behind  the  organ — the  bunch  of  blue  vio- 
lets trembling  at  her  throat. 

Violets !  There  were  hundreds  of  them 
down  in  the  hollow  of  the  orchard.  He 
went  to  where  they  grew,  feeling  that 
they  would  somehow  make  her  seem  a 
little  nearer  to  him.  In  the  hollow,  near 
the  brook,  the  turf  was  blue  with  them, 
and  he  soon  gathered  all  his  hand  could 
hold  and  started  for  the  house,  realizing 
that  the  excitement  of  choosing  and  pick- 
ing them  had  broken  in  upon  his  haunt- 
ing fears,  and,  if  only  for  a  moment,  the 
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awful  presence  of  his  sin  had  faded  into 
less  painful  consciousness. 

What  should  he  now  do?  Again  the 
violets,  with  their  faint  suggestion  of 
Miss  Albright,  brought  a  hope  of  mo- 
mentary relief. 

He  stretched  himself  out  upon  the  cel- 
lar "hatchway,"  divided  his  violets  into 
two  equal  bunches,  and  began  a  process 
with  which  every  country  boy  is  famil- 
iar. Drawing  two  violets  from  the  same 
bunch,  he  locked  their  heads,  and  with  a 
quick  jerk  snapped  the  head  of  the 
weaker  one  from  its  stem.  The  victori- 
ous specimen  was  then  pitted  against 
others  from  the  same  bunch  until  it  met 
an  antagonist  with  a  hardier  neck,  and 
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the  slaughter  was  continued  until  only 
one  of  the  first  bunch  remained. 

This  victor  was  placed  under  the  shade 
of  a  big  burdock-leaf,  to  contest  the  ulti- 
mate honor  with  the  survivor  of  the  sec- 
ond bunch. 

When  the  several  heads  and  stems  of 
all  save  these  two  sprinkled  the  hot 
boards  of  the  hatchway,  he  locked  the 
two  "  champions  "  in  mortal  duel,  paused 
a  moment  to  guess  which  would  prove 
victor,  and  then  gave  the  fatal  jerk.  The 
violet  of  his  choice  survived ! 

But  what  of  it?  What  of  anything? 
He  did  not  even  take  the  pains  to  toss 
the  stem  aside,  but  let  it  drop  listlessly 
from  his  fingers  on  the  heap  of  the  slain. 
Then  he  rolled  over  on  his  back,  pulled 
his  hat  partially  over  his  eyes,  clasped 
his  hands  above  his  head,  and  again  took 
up  his  problem. 

A  blackbird  filled  the  air  with  the  con- 
tented sound  of  its  mellow  "  twinge-e-e  !" 
as  it  spread  and  skewed  its  vanelike  tail 
and  ruffled  its  glistening  wings;  a  king- 
bird pestered  a  crow  in  its  flight,  and 
from  the  barnyard  came  plaintive  bleats 
of  a  bereaved  cow  mourning  for  the  bull- 
calf  upon  whose  carcass  the  crows  were 
feasting  in  a  corner  of  the  meadow  fence. 

Erom  the  death  of  the  calf  it  was  a 
quick  and  inevitable  step  to  the  death 
of  his  playmate — to  the  universal  death 
on  every  hand !  There  was  no  sunshine 
bright  enough  to  dispel  its  black  shadow, 
no  music  glad  enough  to  hush  its  fearful 
voice.  Then  he  went  over  each  incident, 
thought,  and  emotion  of  the  day.  The 
day?  Could  this  be  the  same  day  in  the 
morning  of  which  he  had  seen  the  sex- 
ton digging  Willie's  grave  and  heard  the 
awful  sermon?  It  seemed  a  year.  Then 
there  was  the  night — days  and  nights, 
nights  and  days  —  and  then  eternity 
before  him!  Oh,  if  he  might  never  have 
been  born !  If  he  might  only  have  died 
like  the  calf,  which  had  no  eternity! 

Over  and  over  again  he  turned  the 
awful  problem,  always  to  find  himself 
again  at  the  point  of  beginning.  But 
kindly  Nature  showered  her  sunshine 
down  upon  the  wretched  boy,  until  his 
eyes  closed,  the  lines  about  his  mouth 
relaxed,  and  he  slept. 

A  listener  might  have  caught  from 
his  intermittent  mumblings  the  broken 
words : 


One — thousand — years — eternity 
These  echoes  of  his  troubled  dreams 
finally  ceased  and  a  natural  smile  came 
upon  his  lips.  When  he  awoke  it  was 
from  a  dream  of  a  beautiful  gray  angel 
that  had  stooped  above  him  and  kissed 
his  forehead.  He  was  going  to  ask  her 
to  plead  with  God  to  have  mercy  on  him 
— but  she  was  gone,  and  he  awoke  with 
a  start  to  hear  his  father,  who  stood  in 
the  door  rubbing  his  eyes,  calling : 

"  Come,  Ezry !  It's  time  t'  fetch  th' 
cows !" 

At  school  he  did  not  even  venture  to 
speak  to  Miss  Albright  unless  she  first 
spoke  to  him. 

The  days  slipped  by  without  the  in- 
timacy with  his  teacher  for  which  Ezra 
hungered.  At  times,  however,  the  im- 
pulse was  strong  within  him  to  go  to  her 
and  confess  his  secret,  feeling  sure  that 
she  at  least  would  give  the  comfort  of 
pity.  But  these  impulses  were  usually 
followed  by  a  reaction  in  which  he  was 
violently  beset  with  the  fear  that  even 
she  might  gain  a  suspicion  of  his  awful 
guilt.  Once  he  had  seen  through  the 
bars  of  a  jail  a  man  under  sentence  of 
death.  Ezra  fancied  that  if  his  sin  be- 
came known  he  would  become  an  object 
of  public  horror  and  shame  like  this  con- 
demned murderer. 

Such  was  his  mental  state  one  day  to- 
ward the  end  of  Miss  Albright's  first 
term.  During  the  whole  of  the  drowsy 
afternoon  he  sat  listlessly  toying  with 
his  slate  and  pencil,  gazing  abstractedly 
at  the  patch  of  bare  wall  just  above  Miss 
Albright's  head,  from  which  the  plaster- 
ing had  dropped,  and  watched  the  dan- 
cing dust  motes  in  the  shafts  of  sunlight. 

The  reading  class  recited  in  droning 
tones,  and  even  Miss  Albright  seemed 
inoculated  with  the  dreamy  indolence  of 
the  day,  for  she  listened  with  a  far-away 
look  in  her  eyes  and  was  strangely  in- 
different to  the  blundering  singsong- 
rendering  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  May." 

But  instead  of  lulling  Ezra  to  peace, 
could  nc  longer  master  the  sobs  that  he 
had  been  swallowing  back. 

Miss  Albright  said  no  more,  but  drew 
his  head  close  against  her,  laid  aside  his 
hat,  and  stroked  his  hair  and  tear-wet 
face.  It  was  many  minutes  before  he 
regained  sufl^cient  control  of  his  emo- 
tions to  speak. 


Drawn  by  Lucius  Wolcott  Hitchcock 


"I-I-I    CAN'T   TELL   YOU,  IT'S  TOO 


AWFUL!" 
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the  day  awakened  his  sensibilities  to  a 
painful  extreme.  The  stillness  seemed 
tense  and  oppressive — surcharged  with 
some  tremendous,  mysterious  excitement. 
AYliat  could  be  about  to  happen  so  great 
that  the  earth  must  hold  its  breath? 
What  if  the  Avorld  should  come  to  an  end? 

When  school  w^as  dismissed  the  teacher 
w^as  too  preoccupied  to  notice  the  shy, 
troubled  face  w^hich,  for  a  moment,  lifted 
its  large  blue  eyes  in  an  appealing  glance 
to  her  and  then  passed  swiftly  out  of  the 
entry  door. 

There  was  something  essentially  syl- 
van in  her  nature,  and  its  drawings  were 
strong  upon  this  August  afternoon. 
Leaving  all  behind  her,  she  took  a  short 
cut  through  the  meadow  and  along  the 
path  to  the  centre  of  Thompson's  Woods. 
Her  movements  were  noiseless  as  those 
of  a  hunter,  and  did  not  even  disturb 
the  chatter  of  the  red  squirrels  chasing- 
each  other  about  in  the  beeches. 

The  sunlight  fell  in  quivering  blotches 
upon  the  pale  sward  of  the  more  open 
spaces.  But  it  was  not  these  for  which 
the  young  woman  hungered.  Across  the 
factory  road,  beyond  the  cemetery,  were 
the  Big  Woods  whose  deep  shadows  had 
vanquished  the  grass  and  brought  forth 
ferns  and  mosses.  In  these  still  depths 
the  partridge  reared  her  speckled  brood 
and  foxes  burrowed  among"  the  roots ;  and 
here,  in  the  cool  dampness,  the  g-round- 
nuts  expanded  their  delicious  bulbs  and 
the  crumpled  joints  of  bitter  crinkle-root 
ran  their  zizgag  fingers  through  beds  of 
buried  leaves.  She  was  annoyed  at  the 
sight  of  the  intrusive  picnic  tables  and 
benches  and  deserted  lemonade-bunks  a 
little  distance  beyond  her.  Without  a 
pause  she  hurried  on  towards  the  Big 
Woods.  But  as  she  neared  a  booth,  a 
strange  sound  arrested  her.  She  stopped 
to  listen.  Surely  it  was  not  the  cry  of 
a  bird,  the  scolding  of  a  squirrel,  or  the 
creaking  of  rubbing  branches?  It  was 
the  sobbing  of  a  human  being! 

Her  first  thought  w^as  to  retreat,  but 
curiosity  for  the  moment  held  her  and 
she  continued  to  stand  and  listen. 

Again  it  came — this  time  clear  and 
distinct.  There  could  be  no  mistake 
about  it  to  her  ear,  long  habituated  to 
the  wails  of  unhappy  youngsters.  It  was 
the  sound  of  a  boy  crying. 

She  crept  softly  to    the    booth  and 


peered  in  through  a  crack  in  the  rough 
boards.  I^neeling  in  one  corner  of  the 
shed  was  Ezra  Rue,  his  head  bowed 
against  the  splintery  sides  of  the  boards. 
He  had  been  praying,  but  now  articu- 
late w^ords  were  lost  in  the  confusion  of 
his  sobs. 

She  stole  quietly  away  and  watched 
the  door  of  the  shanty  until,  after  sev- 
eral minutes,  he  came  out.  His  pale, 
troubled  face,  shining  white  hair,  and 
thin,  stooping  form — as  he  stumbled 
along,  his  chest  still  heaving  with  occa- 
sional and  involuntary  sighs — made  as 
forlorn  and  pitiable  a  figure  as  she  had 
ever  seen.  It  touched  to  the  quick  the 
latent  motherhood  in  the  young  woman. 
The  slow,  w^eary,  hopeless  effort  with 
which  he  climbed  the  fence  and  rested 
a  moment  on  the  top  rail,  betrayed  his 
exhausted  condition ! 

"  Ezra !    Oh,  Ezra !"  she  called  to  him. 

He  started  nervously  at  the  sound  of 
her  voice,  and  seemed  about  to  run  up 
the  road,  but  w^hen  he  saw  her  he  paused 
and  stammered: 

"  Yessum." 

She  came  quickly  to  him  and  said: 

"  If  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,  come  back 
into  the  woods  with  me;  I  want  you  to 
show  me  where  you  think  would  be  the 
best  place  to  put  up  the  swings  when  we 
have  our  school  picnic." 

He  led  the  way  back  towards  the 
centre  of  the  woods,  where  the  skeleton 
picnic-tables  stood  under  the  tallest 
trees,  near  a  central  clearing. 

When  they  reached  the  safe  seclusion 
of  the  benches  Miss  Albright  sat  down 
and  drew  aside  her  skirts  to  make  a  place 
close  beside  her  for  the  boy.  As  he 
shrank  timidly  upon  the  edge  of  the 
bench,  she  put  her  arm  around  him 
and  said: 

"  Ezra,  something  is  troubling  you.  I 
can't  bear  to  see  you  go  on  feeling  this 
way,  for  I  love  you,  and  I  want  to  help 
you,  if  you  will  let  me.  Nothing  helps 
us  so  much  as  to  have  some  true  friend 
to  whom  we  can  tell  all  our  troubles 
and  who  will  understand  and  love  us, 
whatever  may  be  the  matter." 

The  touch  of  her  arm  along  his  back, 
the  gentleness  of  her  voice,  and  the 
words  "  I  love  you,"  were  so  strange,  so 
sweet,  so  humanly  tender  beyond  all  his 
experience,  that  the  overwrought  child 
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"  I — I — I — cant — tell  you.  It's — too 
— too — too — awful !  You — would — have 
to — hate  me  if  I  told  you,"  he  sobbed. 

She  laug-hed — a  low,  gentle,  loving 
laugh. 

My  poor  child !  That  couldn't  be ! 
It's  ridiculous.  You  never  did  or 
thought  an  awful  thing  in  your  life. 
If  it  seems  to  you  that  you  have,  it's 
because  somebody  has  put  it  into  your 
head — not  into  your  heart;  and  it's  their 
thought,  not  yours,"  she  said,  taking 
from  her  pocket  her  dainty  handkerchief 
and  wiping  his  cheeks  and  forehead. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  so  un- 
happy, Ezra  ?"  she  asked. 

The  perfume — so  sweet  and  kindly — 
from  the  handkerchief,  seemed  to  envelop 
him  in  the  subtle  atmosphere  of  her  per- 
sonality and  gave  him  courage  to  answer : 

"  Since  that  Sunday  w^hen  the  minis- 
ter preached  about — about — " 

"  About  blasphemers !"  she  interrupt- 
ed,— "  that  awful,  cruel  sermon !" 

Ezra  felt  her  shiver  as  she  said  the 
words,  and  he  glanced  up  into  her  face 
in  time  to  see  a  harder,  sterner  look 
in  her  eyes  than  he  had  ever  seen  in 
them  before. 

"  But  why  did  it  frighten  you  ?" 

"Because — I — I — he  meant  meP  was 
the  choking  resi)onse.  Then,  as  she  took 
her  handkerchief  and  brushed  from  his 
knees  the  fragments  of  dead,  crumpled 
leaves  which  clung  to  his  clothing,  he 
continued : 

"  The  Saturday  before,  us  boys  went 
in  swimmin' — down  on  the  flat  by  the 
old  elm.  The  other  boys  played  baptize, 
but  I  was  afraid  to,  an'  they  made  fun 
of  me.  Then  Joe  said,  '  Let's  play  some- 
thing else.' 

"'All  right;  play  I'm  the  devil!' 

"  '  An'  I'm  Peter !' 

" '  An'  I'm  John  the  Baptist,'  another 
one  said. 

"It  sounded  awful  bad;  it  didn't  seem 
so  bad  then  as  it  did  afterwards.  I  was 
the  only  one  left,  so  I  said: 

"  '  I'll  be  the  Holy  Ghost !'  " 

"  And  then  you  went  to  church  next 
day  and  listened  to  that  terrible  sennon  ?" 

He  nodded  his  head  in  assent.  She 
could  feel  him  tremble — with  the  ter- 
ror that  again  seized  him  at  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  recollection  as  he  put  his  sin, 
for  the  first  time,  into  spoken  words. 


She  stooped  quickly  and  kissed  each  of 
HIS  Cheeks 


"  It's  just  as  I  thought,  Ezra,"  she 
finally  said,  more  tenderly  than  before, 
her  voice  taking  something  of  the  deep 
alto  that  had  made  her  singing  tones 
seem  wonderful.  "  You  are  no  more 
guilty  of  the  Unpardonable  Sin  than 
I  am,  or  than  a  baby  in  its  mother's 
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arms.  You  didiTt  know  the  meaning 
of  the  words  yon  nsed.  If  I  can't  make 
yon  see  clearly  now  that  yon  are 
entirely  injiocent  of  the  sin  that  yon 
imagine  yon  have  committed,  I  want 
you  to  take  my  word  for  it  and  trust 
that  sometime  I  can  make  it  very  clear  to 
you.  So  don't  worry  any  more  about 
it;  but  be  as  happy  and  have  as  good  a 
time  as  you  possibly  can;  that  is  always 
a  boy's  duty.  And  I  want  you  to  come 
and  see  me  the  next  evening  your  father 
comes  to  town  and  will  bring  you.  If 
you  like  we'll  have  some  music." 

Then  she  arose  and  walked  with  him 
towards  the  factory  road. 

When  they  reached  the  fence  he 
paused  a  moment  in  embarrassment, 
his  thumbs  caught  awkwardly  in  his 
pocket  slits  and  his  cheeks  flushing  hotly 
as  he  struggled  to  contrive  words  in 
which  to  express  his  gratitude.  But  be- 
fore he  could  speak  she  laid  her  hands 
on  his  shoulders,  and  looking  tenderly 
into  his  upturned  eyes,  said: 

"  No  one  will  ever  know  from  me 
what  you  have  told  me.  Now,  Ezra,  re- 
member that  I  understand  you  and  love 
you,  and  that  your  sin,  as  you  call  it, 
is  all  a  mistake.  Now  good-by " — and 
she  stooped  quickly  and  kissed  the  bright 
red  spot  in  each  of  his  cheeks,  then 
turned  and  left  him  standing  in  blissful 
confusion  beside  the  fence. 

He  remembered  the  last  time  his 
mother  had  kissed  him — when  she  came 
home  from  a  month's  visit  with  her  rela- 


tives in  Dutchess  County.  That  was  a 
year  ago.  \\v  had  not  known  a  kiss 
since.  But  to  feel  upon  his  cheeks  the 
quick,  firm,  impulsive  pressure  of  Miss 
Albright's  lips  was  almost  as  far  beyond 
the  boy's  dreams  as  it  would  have  been 
had  a  beautiful  angel,  like  the  one  cling- 
ing to  the  stone  cross  in  the  frontispiece 
of  the  parlor  Bible,  suddenly  swooped 
down  from  the  clouds  and  kissed  him. 
His  timid,  shrinking,  fear-tortured 
heart  grasped  this  expression  of  Miss  Al- 
bright's sympathy  with  a  far  more  des- 
perate grip  than  that  with  which  the 
angel  in  the  picture  clasped  the  cross  to 
hold  itself  from  sinking  into  the  angry 
flood  beneath.  After  all,  she  might  be 
right  —  and,  anyway,  she  loved  him, 
whether  God  did  or  not! 

Before  he  reached  home  he  was  whis- 
tling, "  When  the  Birds  Shall  Return, 
Nellie  Wildwood,"  and  thinking  that,  al- 
though the  violets  were  long  since  gone, 
he  would  rummage  the  West  meadow  for 
a  bunch  of  "  brown-eyed  susans,"  to  be 
laid  as  a  thank-offering  upon  Miss  Al- 
bright's desk. 

Ah,  but  it  was  good  to  look  into  the 
sky  again  and  not  see  upon  the  blue 
vault  of  the  heavens  the    awful  word 

Blasphemer " !  His  new  peace  was 
even  so  great  that  he  fell  to  wondering 
if  Shucks  would  really  trade  him  the 
si^lendid  red  rooster,  with  sharp  and  val- 
iant spurs,  for  the  ponderous  and  pan- 
taletted  old  lord  of  the  Shanghai  flock 
in  the  henhouse  at  home. 


Lincoln's  Last  Day 

NEW    FACTS    NOW    TOLD    FOR    THE    FIRST  TIME 
BY   WILLIAM  H.  CROOK    (HIS  PERSONAL  BODY  GUARD) 

COMPILED   AND    WRITTEN    DOWN    BY   MARGARITA    SPALDING  GERRY 


AS  March  31,  1865,  drew  near, 
the  President  (then  at  City  Point, 
^  Virginia)  knew  that  Grant  was 
to  make  a  general  attack  upon  Peters- 
burg, and  grew  depressed.  The  fact 
that  his  own  son  was  with  Grant  was 
one  source  of  anxiety.  But  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  loss  of  life  that  must  follow 
hung  about  him  until  he  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  On  the  31st  there  was,  of 
course,  no  news.  ]Most  of  the  first  day  of 
April  ]\Ir.  Lincoln  spent  in  the  telegraph- 
office,  receiving  telegrams  and  sending 
them  on  to  Washington.  Toward  evening 
he  came  hack  to  the  River  Queen,  on 
which  we  had  sailed  from  Washington 
to  City  Point. 

There  his  anxiety  became  more  intense. 
There  had  been  a  slight  reverse  during 
the  day;  he  feared  that  the  struggle 
might  be  prolonged.  We  could  hear  the 
cannon  as  they  pounded  away  at  Drury's 
Bluff  up  the  river.  We  knew  that  not 
many  miles  away  Grant  was  pouring  fire 
into  Lee's  forces  about  Petersburg. 

It  grew  dark.  Then  we  could  see  the 
flash  of  the  cannon.  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
not  go  to  his  room.  Almost  all  night  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  deck,  pausing 
now  and  then  to  listen  or  to  look  out  into 
the  darkness  to  see  if  he  could  see  any- 
thing. I  haA^e  never  seen  such  suifering 
in  the  face  of  any  man  as  was  in  his 
that  night. 

On  the  morning  of  April  2d  a  message 
came  from  General  Grant  asking  the 
President  to  come  to  his  headquarters, 
some  miles  distant  from  City  Point  and 
near  Petersburg.  It  was  on  Sunday.  We 
rode  out  to  the  entrenchments,  close  to 
the  battle-ground.  Mr.  Lincoln  watched 
the  life  -and-death  struggle  for  some  time, 
and  then  returned  to  City  Point.  In  the 
evening   he   received   a   despatch  from 


General  Grant  telling  him  that  he  had 
pushed  Lee  to  his  last  lines  about  Peters- 
burg. The  news  made  the  President  hap- 
IDy.  He  said  to  Captain  Penrose  that  the 
end  of  the  war  was  now  in  sight.  He 
could  go  to  bed  and  sleep  now.  I  re- 
member how  cheerful  was  his  "  Good 
night,  Crook." 

On  Monday,  the  3d,  a  message  came  to 
the  President  that  Petersburg  was  in 
possession  of  the  Federal  army,  and  that 
General  Grant  was  waiting  there  to  see 
him.  We  mounted  and  rode  over  the 
battle-field  to  Petersburg.  As  we  rode 
through  Fort  Hell  and  Fort  Damnation — 
as  the  men  had  named  the  outposts  of 
the  two  armies  which  faced  each  other, 
not  far  apart — many  of  the  dead  and 
dying  were  still  on  the  ground.  I  can  still 
see  one  man  with  a  bullet-hole  through 
his  forehead  and  another  with  both  arms 
shot  away.  As  we  rode,  the  President's 
face  settled  into  its  old  lines  of  sadness. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  miles  we  reached 
Petersburg,  and  were  met  by  Captain 
Robert  Lincoln  of  General  Grant's  staff, 
who,  with  some  other  officers,  escorted 
us  to  General  Grant.  We  found  him  and 
the  rest  of  his  staff  sitting  on  the  piazza 
of  a  white  frame  house.  Grant  did  not 
look  like  one's  idea  of  a  conquering  hero. 
He  didn't  appear  exultant,  and  he  was 
as  quiet  as  he  had  ever  been.  The  meet- 
ing between  Grant  and  Lincoln  was  cor- 
dial ;  the  President  was  almost  affection- 
ate. While  they  were  talking  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  stroll  through  Petersburg. 
It  seemed  deserted,  but  I  met  a  few  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  said  they  were 
glad  that  the  Union  army  had  taken  pos- 
session; they  were  half  starved.  They 
certainly  looked  so.  The  tobacco  ware- 
houses were  on  fire,  and  boys  were  carry- 
ing away  tobacco  to  sell  to  the  soldiers. 
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I  bought  a  five-pound  bale  of  smoking- 
tobacco  for  twenty-five  cents.  Just  be- 
fore we  started  back  a  little  girl  came  up 
with  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  for  the 
President.  He  thanked  the  child  for  them 
kindly,  and  we  rode  away.  Soon  after 
we  got  back  to  City  Point  news  came  of 
the  evacuation  of  Richmond. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  some  Con- 
federate prisoners  were  brought  aboard 
transports  at  the  dock  near  us.  The 
President  hung  over  the  rail  and  watched 
them.  They  were  in  a  pitiable  condition, 
ragged  and  thin ;  they  looked  half  starved. 
When  they  were  on  board  they  took  out 
of  their  knapsacks  the  last  rations  that 
had  been  issued  to  them  before  capture. 
There  was  nothing  but  bread,  which  look- 
ed as  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  tar. 
When  they  cut  it  we  could  see  how  hard 
it  was  and  heavy;  it  was  more  like  cheese 
than  bread. 

"Poor  fellows!"  Mr.  Lincoln  said. 
"  It's  a  hard  lot.    Poor  fellows — " 

I  looked  up.  His  face  was  pitying  and 
sorrowful.   All  the  happiness  had  gone. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Admiral  Porter 
asked  the  President  to  go  to  Richmond 
with  him.  At  first  the  President  did  not 
want  to  go.  He  knew  it  was  foolhardy. 
And  he  had  no  wish  to  see  the  spectacle 
of  the  Confederacy's  humiliation.  It  has 
been  generally  believed  that  it  was  Mr. 
Lincoln's  own  idea,  and  he  has  been 
blamed  for  rashness  because  of  it.  I  un- 
derstand that  when  Mr.  Stanton,  who  was 
a  vehement  man,  heard  that  the  expedi- 
tion had  started,  he  was  so  alarmed  that 
he  was  angry  against  the  President. 
"  That  fool !"  he  exclaimed.  Mr.  Lincoln 
knew  perfectly  well  how  dangerous  the 
trip  was,  and,  as  I  said,  at  first  he  did 
not  want  to  go,  realizing  that  he  had  no 
right  to  risk  his  life  unnecessarily.  But 
he  was  convinced  by  Admiral  Porter's 
arguments.  Admiral  Porter  thought  that 
the  President  ought  to  be  in  Richmond 
as  soon  after  the  surrender  as  possible. 
In  that  way  he  could  gather  up  the  reins 
of  government  most  readily  and  give  an 
impression  of  confidence  in  the  South  that 
would  be  helpful  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  government.  Mr.  Lincoln  imme- 
diately saw  the  wisdom  of  this  position 
and  went  forward,  calmly  accepting  the 
possibility  of  death. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  by  this  time,  had  gone 


back  to  Washington.  Mr.  Lincoln,  Tad- 
die  and  I  went  up  the  James  River  on 
the  River  Queen  to  meet  Admiral  Por- 
ter's fleet.  Taddie  went  down  immediate- 
ly to  inspect  the  engine  and  talk  with  his 
friends  the  sailors;  the  President  remain- 
ed on  deck.  Near  where  Mr.  Lincoln  sat 
was  a  large  bowl  of  apples  on  a  table; 
there  must  have  been  at  least  half  a  peck. 
The  President  reached  forward  for  one. 

"  These  must  have  been  put  here  for 
us,"  he  said.  "  I  guess  I  will  sample 
them."  We  both  began  to  pare  and  eat. 
Before  we  reached  the  Admiral's  flag- 
ship every  apple  had  disappeared — and 
the  parings  too.  When  the  last  one 
was  gone  the  President  said  with  a 
smile,  "  I  guess  I  have  cleaned  that  fel- 
low out." 

When  we  had  met  Admiral  Porter's  fleet 
the  question  of  the  best  way  to  get  to 
Richmond  had  to  be  decided.  While  some 
effort  had  been  made  to  fish  the  torpedoes 
and  other  obstructions  out  of  the  water, 
but  little  headway  had  been  made.  The 
river  was  full  of  wreckage  of  all  sorts, 
and  torpedoes  were  floating  everywhere. 
The  plan  had  been  to  sail  to  Richmond 
in  Admiral  Porter's  flag-ship  Malvern, 
escorted  by  the  Bat,  and  with  the  Colum.- 
hiis  for  the  horses.  But  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get 
so  large  a  boat  through  at  Drury's  Bluff, 
where  the  naturally  narrow  and  rapid 
channel  was  made  impassable  by  a  boat 
which  had  missed  the  channel  and  gone 
aground.  It  was  determined  to  abandon 
the  Malvern  for  the  captain's  gig,  manned 
by  twelve  sailors.  When  the  party,  con- 
sisting of  President  Lincoln,  Admiral 
Porter,  Captain  Penrose,  Taddie  and  my- 
self, were  seated,  a  little  tug,  the  Bat, 
which  the  President  had  used  for  his  trips 
about  City  Point,  came  alongside  and 
took  us  in  tow.  There  were  a  number 
of  marines  on  board  the  tug.  We  were 
kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  tug  by 
means  of  a  long  hawser,  so  that  if  she 
struck  a  torpedo  and  was  blown  up,  the 
President  and  his  party  would  be  safe. 
Even  with  this  precaution  the  trip  was 
exciting  enough.  On  either  side  dead 
horses,  broken  ordnance,  wrecked  boats, 
floated  near  our  boat,  and  we  passed 
so  close  to  torpedoes  that  we  could  have 
put  out  our  hands  and  touched  them. 
We  were  dragged  over  one  wreck  which 
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was  so  near  the  surface  that  it  could  be 
clearly  seen. 

Beyond  Drury's  Bluff,  at  a  point  where 
a  bridge  spans  the  water,  the  tug  was  sent 
back  to  help  a  steamboat  which  had 
stuck  fast  across  the  stream.  It  seems 
that  it  was  the  Allison,  a  captured  Con- 
federate vessel,  and  Admiral  Farragut, 
who  had  taken  it,  was  on  board.  The 
marines,  of  course,  went  with  the  tug. 
In  the  attempt  to  help  the  larger  boat 
the  tug  was  grounded.  Then  we  went  on 
with  no  other  motive-power  than  the  oars 
in  the  arms  of  the  twelve  sailors. 

The  shore  for  some  distance  before  we 
reached  Richmond  was  black  with  ne- 
groes. They  had  heard  that  President 
Lincoln  was  on  his  way — they  had  some 
sort  of  an  underground  telegraph,  I  am 
sure.  They  were  wild  with  excitement 
and  yelling  like  so  many  wild  men :  "  Dar 
comes  Massa  Linkum,  de  Sabier  ob  de 
Ian' — we  is  so  glad  to  see  him !"  We 
landed  at  the  Bocketts,  over  a  hundred 
yards  back  of  Libbey  Prison.  By  the 
time  we  were  on  shore  hundreds  of  black 
hands  were  outstretched  to  the  President, 
and  he  shook  some  of  them  and  thanked 
the  darkies  for  their  welcome.  While 
we  stood  still  a  few  minutes  before  begin- 
ning our  walk  through  the  city,  we  saw 
some  soldiers  not  far  away  "  initiating  " 
some  negroes  by  tossing  them  on  a 
blanket.  When  they  came  down  they 
were  supposed  to  be  transformed  into 
Yankees.  The  darkies  yelled  lustily 
during  the  process,  and  came  down  livid 
under  their  black  skins."  But  they  were 
all  eager  for  the  ordeal.  The  President 
laughed  boyishly — I  heard  him  afterward 
telling  some  one  about  the  funny  sight. 

We  formed  in  line.  Six  sailors  were  in 
advance  and  six  in  the  rear.  They  were 
armed  with  short  carbines.  Mr.  Lincoln 
■was  in  the  centre,  with  Admiral  Porter 
and  Captain  Penrose  on  the  right  and  I 
on  the  left,  holding  Taddie  by  the  hand. 
I  was  armed  with  a  Colt's  revolver.  We 
looked  more  like  prisoners  than  anything 
else  as  we  walked  up  the  streets  of  Rich- 
mond not  thirty-six  hours  after  the  Con- 
federates had  evacuated. 

At  first,  except  the  blacks,  there  were 
not  many  people  on  the  streets.  But  soon 
we  were  walking  through  streets  that  were 
alive  with  spectators.  Wherever  it  was 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  find  a  foot- 
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hold  there  was  some  man  or  woman  or 
boy  straining  his  eyes  after  the  Presi- 
dent. Every  window  was  crowded  with 
heads.  Men  were  hanging  from  tree- 
boxes  and  telegraph-poles.  But  it  was  a 
silent  crowd.  There  was  something  op- 
pressive in  those  thousands  of  watchers 
without  a  sound,  either  of  welcome  or 
hatred.  I  think  we  would  have  welcomed 
a  yell  of  defiance.  I  stole  a  look  side- 
ways at  Mr.  Lincoln.  His  face  was  set. 
It  had  the  calm  in  it  that  comes  over  the 
face  of  a  brave  man  when  he  is  ready  for 
whatever  may  come.  In  all  Richmond 
the  only  sign  of  welcome  I  saw,  after  we 
left  the  negroes  at  the  landing-place  and 
until  we  reached  our  own  men,  was  from 
a  young  lady  who  was  on  a  sort  of  bridge 
that  connected  the  Spottswood  House 
with  another  hotel  across  the  street.  She 
had  an  American  flag  over  her  shoulders. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  the  blinds  of 
a  second-story  window  of  a  house  on  our 
left  were  partly  opened,  and  a  man 
dressed  in  gray  pointed  something  that 
looked  like  a  gun  directly  at  the  Presi- 
dent. I  dropped  Tad's  hand  and  stepped 
in  front  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Later  the  Presi- 
dent explained  it  otherwise.  But  we  were 
all  so  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  entrance 
into  Richmond  right  on  the  heels  of  the 
army,  with  such  bitterness  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Confederates,  the  streets 
swarming  with  disorderly  characters,  that 
our  nerves  were  not  steady.  It  seems  to 
me  nothing  short  of  miraculous  that  some 
attempt  on  his  life  was  not  made.  It 
is  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  the  South 
that  he  was  permitted  to  come  and  go 
in  peace. 

We  were  glad  when  we  reached  General 
Weitzel's  headquarters  in  the  abandoned 
Davis  mansion  and  were  at  last  among 
friends.  Every  one  relaxed  in  the  gener- 
ous welcome  of  the  General  and  his  staff. 
The  President  congratulated  General 
Weitzel  and  a  jubilation  followed. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  home  was  a  large 
house  of  gray  stucco,  with  a  garden  at  the 
back.  It  was  a  fine  place,  though  every- 
thing looked  dilapidated  after  the  long 
siege.  It  was  still  completely  furnisherl, 
and  there  was  an  old  negro  house-servant 
in  charge.  He  told  me  that  Mrs.  Davis 
had  ordered  him  to  have  the  house  in 
good  condition  for  the  Yankees. 

"  I  am  going  out  into  the  world  a 
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wanderer  -without  a  home,"  she  had  said 
when  she  bade  him  good-by. 

I  was  glad  to  know  that  he  was  to 
have  everything  "  in  good  condition,"  for 
I  was  thirsty  after  so  much  excitement, 
and  surely  his  orders  must  have  included 
something  to  drink.  I  put  the  question 
to  him.   He  said, 

"  Yes,  indeed,  boss,  there  is  some  fine 
old  whiskey  in  the  cellar." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  produced  a  long, 
black  bottle.  The  bottle  was  passed 
around.  When  it  came  back  it  was 
empty.  Every  one  had  taken  a  pull  ex- 
cept the  President,  who  never  touched 
anything  of  the  sort. 

An  officer's  ambulance  was  brought  to 
the  door,  and  President  Lincoln,  Admiral 
Porter,  General  Weitzel  with  some  of  his 
staff.  Captain  Penrose,  and  Taddie  took 
their  seats.   There  was  no  room  for  me. 

"Where  is  the  place  for  Crook?"  Mr. 
Lincoln  asked.  "  I  want  him  to  go  with 
me."  Then  they  provided  me  with  a 
saddle-horse,  and  I  rode  by  the  side  on 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  sat.  We  went  through 
the  city.  Everywhere  were  signs  of  war, 
hundreds  of  homes  had  been  fired,  in 
some  places  buildings  were  still  burning. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  could  get 
along,  the  crowd  was  so  great.  We 
passed  Libbey  Prison.  The  only  place 
that  we  entered  was  the  Capitol.  We  were 
shown  the  room  that  had  been  occupied 
by  Davis  and  his  cabinet.  The  furniture 
was  completely  wrecked ;  the  coverings  of 
desks  and  chairs  had  been  stripped  off 
by  relic-hunters,  and  the  chairs  were 
hacked  to  pieces. 

The  ambulance  took  us  back  to  the 
wharf.  Admiral  Porter's  flag-ship  Mal- 
vern had  by  this  time  made  her  way  up 
the  river,  and  we  boarded  her.  It  was 
with  a  decided  feeling  of  relief  that  we 
saw^  the  President  safe  on  board. 

We  did  not  start  back  until  the  next 
morning,  so  there  was  time  for  several 
rumors  of  designs  against  the  President's 
life  to  get  abroad.  But  although  he 
saw  many  visitors,  there  was  no  attempt 
against  him.  Nothing  worse  happened 
than  the  interview  with  Mr.  Duff  Green. 

Duff  G  reen  was  a  conspicuous  figure 
at  the  time.  He  was  a  newspaper  man, 
an  ardent  rebel.  He  always  carried  with 
Jiim  a  huge  staff,  as  tall  as  he  was  himself 
■ — and  he  was  a  tall  man.   Admiral  Porter 


published  an  account  of  the  interview  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  of  January,  1885, 
w^hich  w^as  not  altogether  accurate.  What 
really  happened  was  this: 

As  Mr.  Green  approached  him,  the 
President  held  out  his  hand.  Mr.  Green 
refused  to  take  it,  saying,  "  I  did  not 
come  to  shake  hands."  Mr.  Lincoln  then 
sat  down;  so  did  Mr.  Green.  There  were 
present  at  the  time  General  Weitzel, 
Admiral  Porter,  one  or  two  others,  and 
myself.  Mr.  Green  began  to  abuse  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  struggle  between  the  North  and  the 
South.    His  last  words  were  r 

"  I  do  not  know  how  God  and  your 
conscience  will  let  you  sleep  at  night  after 
being  guilty  of  the  notorious  crime  of 
setting  the  niggers  free." 

The  President  listened  to  his  diatribe 
without  the  slightest  show  of  emotion. 
He  said  nothing.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  face  to  show  that  he  was  angry. 
When  Mr.  Green  had  exhausted  himself, 
he  said, 

"  I  would  like,  sir,  to  go  to  my  friends." 

The  President  turned  to  General 
Weitzel  and  said,  "  General,  please  give 
Mr.  Green  a  pass  to  go  to  his  friends." 
Mr.  Green  was  set  ashore  and  was  seen 
no  more. 

That  night  Taddie  and  I  were  fast 
asleep,  when  I  was  startled  into  wake- 
fulness. Something  tall  and  white  and 
ghostly  stood  by  my  berth.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  trembled.  When  I  was  fairly 
awake  I  saw"  that  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
his  long  white  nightgown.  He  had  come 
in  to  see  if  Taddie  was  all  right.  He 
stopped  to  talk  a  few  minutes. 

He  referred  to  Mr.  Duff  Green :  "  The 
old  man  is  pretty  angry,  but  I  guess  he 
will  get  over  it."  Then  he  said,  "  Good 
night  and  a  good  night's  rest,  Crook," 
and  he  went  back  to  his  stateroom. 

Our  return  trip  to  City  Point  was  in 
the  Malvern,  and  quiet  enough  in  com- 
parison with  the  approach  to  Richmond. 
^yhen  we  reached  the  "  Dutch  Gap  Ca- 
nal," which  was  one  of  the  engineering 
features  of  the  day,  the  President  wanted 
to  go  through  it.  Admiral  Porter  lowered 
a  boat,  and  in  it  we  passed  through  the 
canal  to  the  James  below.  The  canal 
cuts  off  a  long  loop  of  the  river.  We 
had  to  wait  some  time  for  the  Malvern 
to  go  round. 
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Mrs.  Lincoln  had  returned  to  City 
Point  with  a  party  which  included  Sen- 
ator Sumner  and  Senator  and  Mrs.  Har- 
lan. They  made  a  visit  to  Richmond, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Penrose,  while 
the  President  remained  at  City  Point, 
the  guest  of  Admiral  Porter,  until  the 
8th.  Then,  having  heard  of  the  injury 
to  Secretary  Seward  when  he  was  thrown 
from  his  carriage  in  a  runaway  accident, 
he  felt  that  he  must  go  back  to  Washing- 
ton. He  had  intended  to  remain  until 
Lee  surrendered. 

We  reached  home  Sunday  evening,  the 
9th.  The  President's  carriage  met  us 
at  the  wharf.  There  Mr.  Lincoln  part- 
ed from  Captain  Penrose ;  he  took  the 
captain  by  the  hand  and  thanked  him 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  per- 
formed his  duty.  Then  he  started  for 
the  White  House. 

The  streets  were  alive  with  people,  all 
very  much  excited.  There  were  bonfires 
everywhere.  We  were  all  curious  to  know 
what  had  happened.  Tad  was  so  excited 
he  couldn't  keep  still.  We  halted  the 
carriage  and  asked  a  bystander, 

"  What  has  happened  ?" 

He  looked  at  us  in  amazement,  not 
recognizing  Mr.  Lincoln : 

"  Why,  where  have  you  been  ?  Lee 
has  surrendered." 

There  is  one  point  which  is  not  under- 
stood, I  think,  about  the  President's  trip 
to  City  Point  and  Richmond.  I  would 
like  to  tell  here  what  my  experience  has 
made  me  believe.  The  expedition  has 
been  spoken  of  almost  as  if  it  were  a 
pleasure  trip.  Some  one  says  of  it,  "  It 
was  the  first  recreation  the  President  had 
known."  Of  course  in  one  sense  this  was 
true.  He  did  get  away  from  the  routine 
of  office  work.  He  had  pleasant  associa- 
tions with  General  Grant  and  General 
Sherman  and  enjoyed  genial  talks  in  the 
open  over  the  camp-fire.  But  to  give 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
holiday  excursion  is  a  mistake.  It  was 
a  matter  of  executive  duty,  and  a  very 
trying  and  saddening  duty  in  many  of 
its  features.  The  President's  suspense 
during  the  days  when  he  knew  the  battle 
of  Petersburg  was  imminent,  his  agony 
when  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  told  him 
that  men  were  being  cut  down  like  grass, 
his  sight  of  the  poor  torn  bodies  of  the 


dead  and  dying  on  the  field  of  Petersburg, 
his  painful  sympathy  with  the  forlorn 
rebel  prisoners,  the  revelation  of  the 
devastation  of  a  noble  people  in  ruined 
Richmond — these  things  may  have  been 
compensated  for  by  his  exultation  when 
he  first  knew  the  long  struggle  was  over. 
But  I  think  not.  These  things  wore  new 
furrows  in  his  face.  Mr.  Lincoln  never 
looked  sadder  in  his  life  than  when  he 
walked  through  the  streets  of  Richmond 
and  knew  it  saved  to  the  Union,  and  him- 
self victorious. 

Although  I  reported  early  at  the 
White  House  on  the  morning  after  our 
return  from  City  Point,  I  found  the 
President  already  at  his  desk.  He  was 
looking  over  his  mail,  but  as  I  came  in 
he  looked  up  and  said  pleasantly: 

"  Good  morning.  Crook.  How  do  you 
feel ?" 

I  answered :  "  First  rate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   How  are  you?" 

"  I  am  well,  but  rather  tired,"  he  said. 

Then  I  noticed  that  he  did  look  tired. 
His  worn  face  made  me  understand, 
more  clearly  than  I  had  done  before, 
what  a  strain  the  experiences  at  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond  had  been.  Now  that 
the  excitement  was  over,  the  reaction 
allowed  it  to  be  seen. 

I  was  on  duty  near  the  President  all 
that  day.  We  settled  back  into  the  usual 
routine.  It  seemed  odd  to  go  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened;  the  trip  had  been 
such  a  great  event.  It  was  a  particular- 
ly busy  day.  Correspondence  had  been 
held  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  attention  during 
the  seventeen  days  of  absence;  besides 
that,  his  office  was  thronged  with 
visitors.  Some  of  them  had  come  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  war;  others  had  come  to 
advise  him  what  course  to  pursue  toward 
the  conquered  Confederacy;  still  others 
wanted  appointments.  One  gentleman, 
who  was  bold  enough  to  ask  aloud  what 
everybody  was  asking  privately,  said, 

"  Mr.  President,  what  will  you  do 
with  Jeff  Davis  when  he  is  caught?" 

Mr.  Lincoln  sat  up  straight  and 
crossed  his  legs,  as  he  always  did  when 
he  was  going  to  tell  a  story. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  that  reminds 
me " — at  the  familiar  words  every  one 
settled  back  and  waited  for  the  story — 
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"that  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  a  little  town  in  Illinois 
where  I  once  practised  law.  One  morn- 
ing I  was  on  my  way  to  the  office,  when 
1  saw  a  boy  standing  on  the  street 
corner  crying.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  woe- 
begone little  fellow.  So  I  stopped  and 
questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
griefs.  He  looked  into  my  face,  the 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  and  said, 
'  Mister,  do  you  see  that  coon  V — point- 
ing to  a  very  poor  specimen  of  the  coon 
family  which  glared  at  us  from  the  end 
of  the  string.  '  Well,  sir,  that  coon  has 
given  me  a  heap  of  trouble.  He  has 
nearly  gnawed  the  string  in  two — I  just 
wish  he  would  finish  it.  Then  I  could 
go  home  and  say  he  had  got  away.' " 

Everybody  laughed.  They  all  knew 
quite  well  what  the  President  would 
like  to  do  with  Jeff  Davis — when  Jeff 
Davis  was  caught. 

Later  in  the  morning  a  great  crowd 
came  marching  into  the  White  House 
grounds.  Every  man  was  cheering  and 
a  band  was  playing  patriotic  airs.  The 
workmen  at  the  ISTavy-Yard  had  started 
the  procession,  and  by  the  time  it  had 
reached  us  it  was  over  two  thousand 
strong.  Of  course  they  called  for  the 
President,  and  he  stepped  to  the  window 
to  see  his  guests.  When  the  cheering  had 
subsided  he  spoke  to  them  very  kindly 
and  good-naturedly,  begging  that  they 
would  not  ask  him  for  a  serious  speech. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  a  formal  ad- 
dress this  evening,"  he  said,  "  and  if  I 
dribble  it  out  to  you  now,  my  speech  to- 
night will  be  spoiled."  Then,  with  his 
humorous  smile,  he  spoke  to  the  band: 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for 
you  to  play  ^  Dixie.'  I  always  thought 
that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
songs.  I  have  submitted  the  question 
of  its  ownership  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  he  has  given  it  as  his  legal 
opinion  that  we  have  fairly  earned  the 
right  to  have  it  back."  As  the  opening 
bars  of  "  Dixie  "  burst  out,  Mr.  Lincoln 
disappeared  from  the  window.  The 
crowd  went  off  in  high  good  humor, 
marching  to  the  infectious  rhythm  of 
the  hard-won  tune. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
about  six  o'clock,  a  deputation  of  fifteen 
men  called.  Mr.  Lincoln  met  them  in 
the  corridor  just  after  they  had  entered 


the  main  door.  They  were  presented  to 
the  President,  and  then  the  gentleman 
who  had  introduced  them  made  a  speech. 
It  was  a  very  pretty  speech,  full  of  loyal 
sentiments  and  praise  for  the  man  who 
had  safely  guided  the  country  through 
the  great  crisis.  Mr.  Lincoln  listened 
to  them  pleasantly.  Then  a  picture  was 
put  into  his  hands.  When  he  saw  his 
own  rugged  features  facing  him  from 
an  elaborate  silver  frame  a  smile  broad- 
ened his  face. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  thank  you 
for  this  token  of  your  esteem.  You  did 
your  best.  It  wasn't  your  fault  that 
the  frame  is  so  much  more  rare  than 
the  picture." 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  speech  which  he  had 
promised  the  day  before.  Had  we  only 
known  it,  this  was  to  be  his  last  public 
utterance.  The  whole  city  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated  that  night.  The 
public  buildings  were  decorated  and, 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  Treasury,  the 
whole  length  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
bore  witness,  with  flags  and  lights,  to  the 
joy  everybody  felt  because  the  war  was 
over.  Streaming  up  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, which  was  the  one  great  thorough- 
fare then,  the  only  paved  street,  and 
from  every  other  quarter  of  the  city, 
came  the  people.  In  spite  of  the  un- 
pleasant drizzle  which  fell  the  whole 
evening  and  the  mud  through  which 
every  one  had  to  wade,  a  great  crowd 
cheered  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  appeared 
at  an  upper  window.  Erom  another 
window  Mrs.  Lincoln  bowed  to  the  peo- 
ple and  was  greeted  enthusiastically. 
The  President  immediately  began  his 
speech,  which  had  been  in  preparation 
ever  since  his  return  from  City  Point. 
The  care  which  he  had  taken  to  express 
himself  accurately  was  shown  from  the 
fact  that  the  whole  address  was  written 
out.  Inside,  little  Tad  was  running 
around  the  room  while  "  papa-day "  was 
speaking.  As  the  President  let  the  sheets 
of  manuscript  fall,  Taddie  gathered 
them  up  and  begged  his  father  to  let 
them  go  faster. 

The  President  spoke  with  reverence  of 
the  cause  for  thanksgiving  that  the  long 
struggle  was  over.  He  passed  rapidly 
to  that  question  which  he  knew  the  whole 
nation  was  debating — the  future  policy 
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toward  the  South.  In  discussing  his 
ah-eady  much-debated  "  Louisiana  Pol- 
icy "  he  expressed  the  two  great  prin- 
ciples which  were  embodied  in  it:  the 
mass  of  the  Southern  people  should  be 
restored  to  their  citizenship  as  soon  as 
it  was  evident  that  they  desired  it;  pun- 
ishment, if  punishment  there  he,  should 
fall  upon  those  who  had  been  proved  to 
be  chiefly  instrumental  in  leading  the 
South  into  rebellion.  These  principles 
were  reiterated  by  Senator  Harlan,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be,  who  spoke 
after  the  President;  they  were  reiterated, 
of  course,  by  the  President's  desire. 
During  President  Andrew  Johnson's 
long  struggle  with  a  bitter  Xorthern 
Congress,  I  have  often  recalled  the  sim- 
plicity and  kindliness  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's theory. 

During  the  next  three  days — as,  in 
fact,  since  the  fall  of  Richmond — Wash- 
ington was  a  little  delirious.  Everybody 
was  celebrating.  The  kind  of  celebra- 
tion depended  on  the  kind  of  person.  It 
was  merely  a  question  of  whether  the 
intoxication  was  mental  or  physical. 
Every  day  there  was  a  stream  of  callers 
who  came  to  congratulate  the  President, 
to  tell  how  loyal  they  had  been,  and  how 
they  had  always  been  sure  he  would  be 
victorious.  There  were  serenades;  there 
were  deputations  of  leading  citizens ;  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th  there  was  an- 
other illumination.  The  city  became 
disorderly  with  the  men  who  were  cele- 
brating too  hilariously.  Those  about  the 
President  lost  somewhat  of  the  feeling, 
usually  present,  that  his  life  was  not 
safe.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that, 
now  that  the  war  was  over  and  the  gov- 
ernment— glad  to  follow  General  Grant's 
splendid  initiative — had  been  so  mag- 
nanimous in  its  treatment  of  General 
Lee,  after  President  Lincoln  had  offered 
himself  a  target  for  Southern  bullets  in 
the  streets  of  Richmond  and  had  come 
out  unscathed,  there  could  be  danger. 
For  my  part,  I  had  drawn  a  full  breath 
of  relief  after  we  got  out  of  Richmond 
and  had  forgotten  to  be  anxious  since. 

Because  of  the  general  joyousness,  I 
was  surprised  when,  late  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  14th,  I  accompanied  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  a  hurried  visit  to  the  War 
Department,  I  found  that  the  President 
was  more   depressed   than   I  had  ever 


seen  him  and  his  step  unusually  slow. 
Afterward  Mrs.  Lincoln  told  me  that 
when  he  drove  with  her  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home  earlier  in  the  afternoon  he  had 
been  extremely  cheerful,  even  buoyant. 
She  said  that  he  had  talked  of  the  calm 
future  that  was  in  store  for  them,  of 
the  ease  which  they  had  never  known, 
when,  his  term  over,  they  would  go  back 
to  their  home  in  Illinois.  He  longed, 
a  little  wistfully,  for  that  time  to  come 
with  its  promise  of  peace.  The  depres- 
sion I  noticed  may  have  been  due  to 
one  of  the  sudden  changes  of  mood  to 
which  I  have  been  told  the  President  was 
subject.  I  had  heard  of  the  transitions 
from  almost  wild  spirits  to  abject  melan- 
choly which  marked  him.  I  had  never 
seen  anything  of  the  sort,  and  had  con- 
cluded that  all  this  must  have  belonged 
to  his  earlier  days.  In  the  time  when 
I  knew  him  his  mood,  when  there  was 
no  outside  sorrow  to  disturb  him,  was 
one  of  settled  calm.  I  wondered  at  him 
that  day  and  felt  uneasy. 

In  crossing  over  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment we  passed  some  drunken  men. 
Possibly  their  violence  suggested  the 
thought  to  the  President.  After  we  had 
passed  them,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  me: 

^'  Crook,  do  you  know,  I  believe  there 
are  men  who  want  to  take  my  life?" 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  half  to  him- 
self, "  And  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
do  it." 

The  conviction  with  which  he  spoke 
dismayed  me.  I  wanted  to  protest,  but 
his  tone  had  been  so  calm  and  sure  that 
I  found  myself  saying  instead,  "  Why  do 
you  think  so,  Mr.  President?" 

"  Other  men  have  been  assassinated," 
was  his  reply,  still  in  that  manner  of 
stating  something  to  himself. 

All  I  could  say  w^as,  "  I  hope  you  are 
mistaken,  Mr.  President." 

We  walked  a  few  paces  in  silence.  Then 
he  said,  in  a  more  ordinary  tone : 

"  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  those 
who  are  around  me,  in  every  one  of  you 
men.  I  know  no  one  could  do  it  and 
escape  alive.  But  if  it  is  to  be  done, 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it." 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  War 
Department,  and  he  went  in  to  his  con- 
ference with  Secretary  Stanton.  It  was 
shorter  than  usual  that  evening.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  belated.    When  Mrs.  Lin- 
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coin  and  he  came  home  from  their  drive 
he  had  found  friends  awaiting  him.  He 
had  slipped  away  from  dinner,  and  there 
were  more  people  waiting  to  talk  to  him 
when  he  got  back.  He  came  out  of  the 
Secretary's  office  in  a  short  time.  Then 
I  saw  that  every  trace  of  the  depression, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  intense  serious- 
ness, which  had  surprised  me  before 
had  vanished.  He  talked  to  me  as  usual. 
He  said  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  he,  with 
a  party,  were  going  to  the  theatre  to 
see  Our  American  Cousin. 

"  It  has  been  advertised  that  we  will 
be  there,"  he  said,  "  and  I  cannot  dis- 
appoint the  people.  Otherwise  I  would 
not  go.    I  do  not  want  to  go." 

I  remember  particularly  that  he  said 
this,  because  it  surprised  me.  The 
President's  love  for  the  theatre  was  well 
known.  He  went  often  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  would  be  there;  but 
more  often  he  would  slip  away,  alone  or 
with  Tad,  get  into  the  theatre,  unob- 
served if  he  could,  watch  the  play  from 
the  back  of  the  house  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  go  back  to  his  work.  Mr. 
Buckingham,  the  doorkeeper  of  Eord's 
Theatre,  used  to  say  that  he  went  in  just 
to  "  take  a  laugh."  So  it  seemed  unusual 
to  hear  him  say  he  did  no't  want  to  go. 
When  we  had  reached  the  White  House 
and  he  had  climbed  the  steps  he  turned 
and  stood  there  a  moment  before  he  went 
in.    Then  he  said, 

"  Good-by,  Crook." 

It  startled  me.  As  far  as  I  remember 
he  had  never  said  anything  but  "  Good 
night,  Crook,"  before.  Of  course  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  be  mistaken.  In 
looking  back,  every  word  that  he  said 
has  significance.  But  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  shock  of  surprise  and  the 
impression,  at  the  time,  that  he  had 
never  said  it  before. 

By  this  time  I  felt  queer  and  sad. 
I  hated  to  leave  him.  But  he  had  gone 
in,  so  I  turned  away  and  started  on  my 
walk  home.  I  lived  in  a  little  house  on 
"Rodbird's  Hill."  It  was  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  White  House — it  would 
be  about  on  Eirst  Street  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  block  between  L  and  M 
streets.  The  whole  tract  from  there  to 
North  Capitol  Street  belonged  either  to 
my  father-in-law  or  to  his  family.  He 
was  an  old  retired  sea-captain  named 


Rodbird;  he  had  the  hull  of  his  last 
sailing-vessel  set  up  in  his  front  yard. 

The  feeling  of  sadness  with  which 
I  left  the  President  lasted  a  long  time, 
but  after  a  while — I  was  young  and 
healthy,  I  was  going  home  to  my 
wife  and  baby,  and,  the  man  who  fol- 
lowed me  on  duty  having  been  late  for 
some  reason,  it  was  long  past  my  usual 
dinner-time,  and  I  was  hungry.  By  the 
time  I  had  had  my  dinner  I  was  sleepy, 
so  I  went  to  bed  early.  I  did  not  hear 
until  early  in  the  morning  that  the 
President  had  been  shot.  It  seems  in- 
credible now,  but  it  was  so. 

My  first  thought  was — If  I  had  been 
on  duty  at  the  theatre,  I  would  be  dead 
now.  My  next  was  to  wonder  whether 
Parker,  who  had  gone  to  the  theatre  with 
the  President,  was  dead.  Then  I  re- 
membered what  the  President  had  said 
the  evening  before.  Then  I  went  to  the 
house  on  Tenth  Street  where  they  had 
taken  him. 

They  would  not  let  me  in.  The  little 
room  where  he  lav  was  crowded  with  the 
men  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
President  during  the  war.  They  were 
gathered  around  the  bed  watching,  while, 
long  after  the  great  spirit  had  flown, 
life,  little  by  little,  loosened  its  hold  on 
the  long,  gaunt  body.  Among  them,  I 
knew,  were  men  who  had  contended  with 
him  during  his  life  or  who  had  laughed. 
Charles  Sumner  stood  at  the  very  head 
of  the  bed.  I  know  that  it  was  to  him 
that  Robert  Lincoln,  who  was  only  a 
boy  for  all  his  shoulder-straps,  turned 
in  the  long  strain  of  watching.  And  on 
Charles  Sumner's  shoulder  the  son 
sobbed  out  his  grief.  But  the  room  was 
full,  and  they  would  not  let  me  in. 

After  the  President  had  died  they  took 
him  back  to  the  White  House.  It  was 
to  the  guest-room  with  its  old  four- 
poster  bed  that  they  carried  him.  I  was 
in  the  room  while  the  men  prepared  his 
body  to  be  seen  by  his  people  when  they 
came  to  take  their  leave.  It  was  hard 
for  me  to  be  there.  It  seemed  fitting 
that  the  body  should  be  there,  where  he 
had  never  been  in  life.  I  am  glad  that 
his  own  room  could  be  left  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  living  presence. 

The  days  during  which  the  President 
lay  in  state  before  they  took  him  away 
for  his  long  progress  over  the  country 
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he  had  saved  were  even  more  distressing 
than  grief  would  have  made  them. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  almost  frantic  with 
suffering.  Some  women  spiritualists  in 
some  way  gained  access  to  her.  They 
poured  into  her  ears  pretended  messages 
from  her  dead  husband.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  so  weakened  that  she  had  not  force 
enough  to  resist  the  cruel  cheat.  These 
women  nearly  crazed  her.  Mr.  Robert 
Lincoln,  who  had  to  take  his  place  now 
as  the  head  of  the  family,  finally  ordered 
them  out  of  the  house. 

After  the  President's  remains  were 
taken  from  the  White  House,  the  family 
began  preparations  for  leaving,  but  they 
were  delayed  a  month  by  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
illness.  The  shock  of  her  husband's 
death  had  brought  about  a  nervous  dis- 
order. Her  physician,  Dr.  Stone,  re- 
fused to  allow  her  to  be  moved  until 
she  was  somewhat  restored.  During  the 
whole  of  the  time  while  she  was  shut 
up  in  her  room  Mrs.  Gideon  Welles,  the 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  was 
in  almost  daily  attendance  upon  her. 
Mrs.  Welles  was  Mrs.  Lincoln's  friend, 
of  all  the  women  in  otEcial  position, 
and  she  did  much  with  her  kindly  min- 
istrations to  restore  the  President's 
widow  to  her  normal  condition.  It 
was  not  until  the  23d  of  May,  at  six 
o'clock,  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  finally  left 
for  Chicago. 

Captain  Robert  Lincoln  accompanied 
her,  and  a  colored  woman,  a  seamstress, 
in  whom  she  had  great  confidence,  went 
with  the  party  to  act  as  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
maid.  They  asked  me  to  go  with  them 
to  do  what  I  could  to  help.  But  no  one 
could  do  much  for  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  fifty-four  hours  that  we 
were  on  the  way  she  was  in  a  daze;  it 
seemed  almost  a  stupor.  She  hardly 
spoke.  No  one  could  get  near  enough 
to  her  grief  to  comfort  her.  But  I  could 
be  of  some  use  to  Taddie.  Being  a  child, 
he  had  been  able  to  cry  aw^ay  some  of 
his  grief,  and  he  could  be  distracted 
with  the  sights  out  of  the  car  window. 
There  was  an  observation-car  at  the 
end  of  our  coach.  Taddie  and  I  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  there,  looking  at 
the  scenes  fiying  past.  He  began  to 
ask  questions. 

It  had  been  expected  that  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln would  go  back  to  her  old  home  in 


Illinois.  But  she  did  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  make  up  her  mind  to  go  there. 
She  remained  for  some  time  in  Chicago 
at  the  old  Palmer  House. 

I  went  to  a  friend  who  had  gone  to 
Chicago  to  live  from  Washington  and  re- 
mained with  him  for  the  week  I  was  in 
the  city.  I  went  to  the  hotel  every  day. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  I  rarely  saw.  Taddie  I 
took  out  for  a  walk  almost  every  day  and 
Iried  to  interest  him  in  the  sights  we 
saw.  But  he  was  a  sad  little  fellow  and 
mourned  for  his  father. 

At  last  I  went  back  to  Washington 
and  to  the  White  House.  President 
Johnson  had  established  his  offices  there 
when  I  got  back. 

Now  that  I  have  told  the  story  of  my 
three  months'  association  witli  Abraham 
Lincoln,  there  are  two  things  of  which 
I  feel  that  I  must  speak.  The  first 
question  relates  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
It  has  never  been  made  public  before. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  negli- 
gence of  the  guard  who  accompanied  the 
President  to  the  theatre  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  has  never  been  divulged.  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  was  never  even  investi- 
gated by  the  police  department.  Yet, 
had  he  done  his  duty,  I  believe  President 
Lincoln  might  not  have  been  murdered 
by  Booth.  The  man  was  John  Parker. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  District,  and  had 
volunteered,  as  T  believe  each  of  the 
other  guards  had  done,  in  response  to 
the  President's  first  call  for  troops  from 
the  District.  He  is  dead  now  and,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  all 
of  his  family.  So  it  is  no  unkindness 
to  speak  of  the  costly  mistake  he  made. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  guard  who 
accompanied  the  President  to  the  theatre 
to  remain  in  the  little  passageway  out- 
side the  box — that  passageway  through 
which  Booth  entered.  Mr.  Buckingham, 
who  was  the  doorkeeper  at  Lord's 
Theatre,  remembers  that  a  chair  was 
placed  there  for  the  guard  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  14th.  Whether  Parker  oc- 
cupied it  at  all  T  do  not  know — Mr. 
Buckingham  is  of  the  impression  that 
he  did.  If  he  did,  he  left  it  almost  im- 
mediately; for  he  confessed  to  me  the 
next  day  that  he  went  to  a  seat  at  the 
front  of  the  first  gallery  so  that  he  could 
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see  the  play.  The  door  of  the  Presi- 
dent's box  was  shut;  probably  Mr.  Lin- 
coln never  knew  that  the  guard  had  left 
his  post. 

Mr.  Bucking-ham  tells  that  Booth  was 
in  and  out  of  the  house  five  times  before 
he  finally  shot  the  President.  Each 
time  he  looked  about  the  theatre  in  a 
restless,  excited  manner.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  studying 
the  scene  of  his  intended  crime,  and 
that  he  observed  that  Parker,  whom  he 
must  have  been  watching,  was  not  at  his 
post.  To  me  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  one  on  guard 
may  have  determined  the  time  of  his 
attack.  Booth  had  found  it  necessary 
to  stimulate  himself  with  whiskey  in 
order  to  reach  the  proper  pitch  of  fa- 
naticism. Had  he  found  a  man  at  the 
door  of  the  President's  box  armed  with 
a  Colt's  revolver,  his  alcohol  courage 
might  have  evaporated. 

However  that  may  be,  Parker's  ab- 
sence had  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  Booth's  purpose.  The  assassin  was 
armed  with  a  dagger  and  a  pistol.  The 
story  used  to  be  that  the  dagger  was  in- 
tended for  General  Grant  when  the 
President  had  been  despatched.  That  is 
absurd.  While  it  had  been  announced 
that  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  would  be 
in  the  box,  Booth,  during  one  of  his 
five  visits  of  inspection,  had  certainly 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  that  the 
General  was  absent.  The  dagger,  which 
was  noiseless,  was  intended  for  any  one 
who  might  intercept  him  before  he  could 
fire.  The  pistol,  which  was  noisy  and 
would  arouse  pursuit,  was  for  the  Presi- 
dent. As  it  happened,  since  the  attack 
was  a  complete  surprise,  Major  Rath- 
bone,  who,  the  President  having  been 
shot,  attempted  to  prevent  Booth's  es- 
cape, received  the  dagger  in  his  arm. 

Had  Parker  been  at  his  post  at  the 
back  of  the  box — Booth  still  being  de- 
termined to  make  the  attempt  that  night 
— he  would  have  been  stabbed,  probably 
killed.  The  noise  of  the  struggle — 
Parker  could  surely  have  managed  to 
make  some  outcry — would  have  given 
the  alarm.  Major  Rathbone  was  a  brave 
man,  and  the  President  was  a  brave  man 
and  of  enormous  muscular  strength.  It 
would  have  been  an  easy  thing  for  the 
two  men  to  have  disarmed  Booth,  who 


was  not  a  man  of  great  physical 
strength.  It  was  the  suddenness  of  his 
attack  on  the  President  that  made  it  so 
devilishly  successful.  It  makes  me  feel 
rather  bitter  when  I  remember  that  the 
President  had  said,  just  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, that  he  knew  he  could  trust  all  his 
guards.  And  then  to  think  that  in  that 
one  moment  of  test  one  of  us  should  have 
utterly  failed  him!  Parker  knew  that 
he  had  failed  in  duty.  He  looked  like 
a  convicted  criminal  the  next  day.  He 
was  never  the  same  man  afterward. 

The  other  fact  that  I  think  people 
should  know  has  been  stated  before  in  the 
President's  own  words :  President  Lin- 
coln believed  that  it  was  probable  he 
would  be  assassinated. 

The  conversation  that  I  had  with  him 
on  the  14th  was  not  the  only  one  we  had 
on  that  same  subject.  Any  one  can  see 
how  natural  it  was  that  the  matter  should 
have  come  up  between  us — my  very 
presence  beside  him  was  a  reminder  that 
there  was  danger  of  assassination.  In 
his  general  kindliness  he  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  thing  that  constituted  my  own 
particular  occupation.  He  often  spoke  of 
the  possibility  of  an  attempt  being  made 
on  his  life.  With  the  exception  of  that 
last  time,  however,  he  never  treated  it 
very  seriously.  He  merely  expressed  the 
general  idea  that,  I  afterwards  learned, 
he  had  expressed  to  Marshal  Lamon  and 
other  men:  if  any  one  was  willing  to 
give  his  own  life  in  the  attempt  to  mur- 
der the  President,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prevent  him. 

On  that  last  evening  he  went  further. 
He  said  with  conviction  that  he  believed 
that  the  men  who  wanted  to  take  his 
life  would  do  it..  As  far  as  I  know,  I  am 
the  only  person  to  whom  President  Lin- 
coln made  such  a  statement.  He  may 
possibly  have  spoken  about  it  to  the 
other  guards,  but  I  never  heard  of  it, 
and  I  am  sure  that  had  he  done  so  I 
would  have  known  of  it. 

More  than  this,  I  believe  that  he  had 
some  vague  sort  of  a  warning  that  the 
attempt  would  be  made  on  the  night  of 
the  14th.  I  know  that  this  is  an 
extraordinary  statement  to  make,  and 
that  it  is  late  in  the  day  to  make  it. 
I  have  been  waiting  for  just  the  proper 
opportunity  to  say  this  thing;  I  did  not 
care  to  talk  idly  about  it.    I  would  like 
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to  give  my  reasons  for  feeling  as  I  do. 
The  chain  of  circumstances  is  at  least  an 
interesting  thing  to  consider. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  at  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing, the  President  spoke  of  the  recur- 
rence the  night  before  of  a  dream  which, 
he  said,  had  always  forerun  something  of 
moment  in  his  life.  In  the  dream  a  ship 
under  full  sail  bore  down  upon  him. 
At  the  time  he  spoke  of  it  he  felt  that 
some  good  fortune  was  on  its  way  to 
him.  He  was  serene,  even  joyous,  over 
it.  Later  in  the  day,  while  he  was  driv- 
ing with  his  wife,  his  mind  still  seemed 
to  be  dwelling  on  the  question  of  the 
future.  It  was  their  future  together  of 
which  he  spoke.  He  was  almost  impa- 
tient that  his  term  should  be  over. 
He  seemed  eager  for  rest  and  peace. 
When  I  accompanied  him  to  the  War  De- 
partment, he  had  become  depressed  and 
spoke  of  his  belief  that  he  would  be  as- 
sassinated. When  we  returned  to  the 
White  House,  he  said  that  he  did  not 
want  to  go  to  the  theatre  that  evening, 
but  that  he  must  go  so  as  not  to  disap- 
point the  people.  In  connection  with  this 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  theatre,  and  that  the 
bill  that  evening,  Our  American  Cousin, 
was  a  very  popular  one.  When  he  was 
about  to  enter  the  White  House  he  said 
"  Good-by,"  as  I  never  remember  to  have 
heard  him  say  before  when  I  was  leaving 
for  the  night. 

These  things  have  a  curious  interest. 
President  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  entire 
sanity.  But  no  one  has  ever  sounded  the 
spring  of  spiritual  insight  from  which 
his  nature  was  fed.  To  me  it  all  means 
that  he  had,  with  his  waking  on  that  day, 
a  strong  prescience  of  coming  change. 
As  the  day  wore  on,  the  feeling  darkened 
into  an  impression  of  coming  evil.  The 
suggestion  of  the  crude  violence  we  wit- 
nessed on  the  street  pointed  to  the  direc- 
tion from  which  that  evil  should  come, 
lie  was  human ;  he  shrank  from  it.  Put 
he  had  what  some  men  call  fatalism; 
others,  devotion  to  duty;  still  others, 
religious  faith.  Therefore  he  went  open- 
eyed  to  the  place  where  he  met,  at  last, 
the  blind  fanatic.  And  in  that  meeting 
the  President,  who  had  dealt  out  justice 
with  a  tender  heart,  who  had  groaned  in 
spirit  over  fallen  Richmond,  fell. 
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More  and  more,  people  who  have  heard 
that  I  was  with  Mr.  Lincoln  come  to 
me  asking, 

"What  was  he  like?" 

These  last  years,  when,  at  a  Lincoln 
birthday  celebration  or  some  other  memo- 
rial gathering,  they  ask  for  a  few  words 
from  the  man  who  used  to  be  Abraham 
Lincoln's  guard,  the  younger  people  look 
at  me  as  if  I  were  some  strange  spectacle 
— a  man  who  lived  by  Lincoln's  side.  It 
has  made  me  feel  as  if  the  time  had  come 
Avhen  I  ought  to  tell  the  world  the  little 
that  I  know  about  him.  Soon  there  will 
be  nothing  of  him  but  the  things  that 
have  been  written. 

Yet,  when  I  try  to  say  what  sort  of  a 
man  he  seemed  to  me,  I  fail.  I  have  no 
words.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give  little 
snatches  of  reminiscences — I  cannot  pic- 
ture the  man.   I  can  say: 

He  is  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  the 
foundation  of  whose  spirit  was  love. 
That  love  made  him  suffer.  I  saw  him 
look  at  the  ragged,  hungry  prisoners  at 
City  Point,  I  saw  him  ride  over  the  battle- 
field at  Petersburg,  the  man  with  the  hole 
in  his  forehead  and  the  man  with  both 
arms  shot  away  lying  accusing  before 
his  eyes.  I  saw  him  enter  into  Rich- 
mond, walking  between  lanes  of  silent 
men  and  women  who  had  lost  their  battle. 
I  remember  his  face.  .  .  .  And  yet  my 
memory  of  him  is  not  of  an  unhappy 
man.  I  hear  so  much  to-day  about  the 
President's  melancholy.  It  is  true  no 
man  could  suffer  more.  But  he  was  very 
easily  amused.  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
who  enjoyed  more  anything  pleasant  or 
funny  that  came  his  wav.  I  think  the 
balance  between  pain  and  pleasure  was 
fairly  struck,  and  in  the  last  months 
Avhen  I  knew  him  he  was  in  love  with  life 
because  he  found  it  possible  to  do  so 
much.  ...  I  never  saw  evidence  of 
faltering.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  ever 
did.  Prom  the  moment  he,  who  was  all 
pity,  pledged  himself  to  war,  he  kept 
straight  on. 

I  can  follow  Secretary  John  Hay  and 
say :  He  was  the  greatest  man  I  have  ever 
knoAvn — or  shall  ever  know. 

That  ought  to  be  enough  to  say,  and 
yet — nothing  so  merely  of  words  seems 
to  express  him.  Something  that  he  did 
tells  so  much  more. 

I  remember  one  afternoon,  not  long 
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before  the  President  was  shot,  we  were 
on  our  way  to  the  War  Department,  when 
we  passed  a  ragged,  dirty  man  in  army 
clothes,  lounging  just  outside  the  White 
House  enclosure.  He  had  evidently  been 
waiting  to  see  the  President,  for  he  jump- 
ed up  and  went  toward  him  with  his  story. 
He  had  been  wounded,  was  just  out  of 
the  hospital — he  looked  forlorn  enough. 
There  was  something  he  wanted  the 
President  to  do;  he  had  papers  with 
him.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  a  hurry,  but 
he  put  out  his  hands  for  the  papers. 
Then  he  sat  down  on  the  curbstone, 
the  man  beside  him,  and  examined 
them.  When  he  had  satisfied  him- 
self about  the  matter,  he  smiled  at 
the  anxious  fellow,  reassuringly,  and 
told  him  to  come  back  the  next  day. 
Then  he  would  arrange  the  matter  for 
him.  A  thing  like  that  says  more  than 
any  man  could  express.    If  I  could  only 


make  people  see  him  as  I  did — see  how 
simple  he  was  with  every  one;  how  he 
could  talk  with  a  child  so  that  the  child 
could  understand  and  smile  up  at  him ; 
how  you  would  never  know,  from  his 
manner  to  the  plainest  or  poorest  or 
meanest,  that  there  was  the  least  differ- 
ence between  that  man  and  himself;  how, 
from  that  man  to  the  greatest,  and  all 
degrees  between,  the  President  could  meet 
every  man  square  on  the  plane  where  he 
stood  and  speak  to  him,  man  to  man, 
from  that  plane — if  I  could  do  that,  I 
would  feel  that  I  had  told  something  of 
what  he  was.  For  no  one  to  whom  he 
spoke  with  his  perfect  simplicity  ever 
presumed  to  answer  him  familiarly,  and 
I  never  saw  him  stand  beside  any  man — 
and  I  saw  him  with  the  greatest  men  of 
the  day — that  I  did  not  feel  there  again 
President  Lincoln  was  supreme.  If  I  had 
only  words  to  tell  what  he  seemed  to  me! 


Exultation 

BY  MARY  EASTWOOD  KNEVELS 


T^HE  day  an  invitation  is 

*      To  bathe  myself  in  blue. 
To  cleave  as  with  a  swimmer's,  arms 
The  radiancj^  through. 

What  lies  beyond,  what  lies  behind, 
What  stretches  every  side? 

The  wind  is  growing  populous, 
The  air  is  deified. 


Things  touch  me,  now  the  blue's  alive, 

I  feel  the  whir  of  wings, 
And  little  clouds  go  fiying  by 

On  pilgrim  wanderings. 

I  drink  the  very  color  where 
The  West  has  filled  his  cup; 

The  dizzy  stars  look  down  at  me, 
The  staring  world  looks  up. 


A  vagabond  in  scarlet  rags, 
A  lost  leaf  in  the  air, 

A  reckless,  eager,  joyous  thing 
The  wind  blows  everywhere. 


The  Navarrese 

RETOLD    FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    NICOLAS    DE  CAEN 

BY  JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 


HERE  we  have  to  do  with  the  ninth 
tale  of  the  Dizain  of  Queens.  I 
abridge,  as  heretofore,  at  discre- 
tion :  and  the  result  is  that  to  the  Norman 
cleric  appertains  whatever  the  tale  may 
have  of  merit,  whereas  what  you  find 
distasteful  in  it  you  must  impute  to 
ray  delinquencies  in  skill  rather  than 
in  volition. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1386,  upon  the 
feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  (thus  Nicolas 
begins),  came  to  the  Spanish  coast 
Messire  Peyre  de  Lesnerac,  in  a  war-ship 
sumptuously  furnished  and  manned  by 
many  persons  of  dignity  and  wealth,  in 
order  they  might  suitably  escort  the 
Princess  Jehane  into  Brittany,  where 
she  was  to  marry  the  Duke  of  that 
province.  There  were  now  rejoicings 
throughout  Navarre,  in  which  the  Prin- 
cess took  but  a  nominal  part  and  young 
Antoine  Riczi  none  at  all. 

This  Antoine  Riczi  came  to  Jehane 
that  August  twilight  in  the  hedged  gar- 
den. "King's  daughter!"  he  sadly  greet- 
ed her.  "  Duchess  of  Brittany !  Count- 
ess of  Rougemont!  Mistress  of  Nantes 
and  of  Guerrand!  of  Rais  and  of  Toufon 
and  Guerche!" 

"  Nay,"  she  answered,  "  Jehane  whose 
only  title  is  the  Constant  Lover."  And 
in  the  green  twilight,  lit  as  yet  by  one 
low-hanging  star  alone,  their  lips  met, 
as  aforetime. 

Presently  the  girl  spoke.  Her  soft 
mouth  was  lax  and  tremulous,  and  her 
gray  eyes  were  more  brilliant  than  the 
star  yonder.  The  boy's  arms  were  about 
her,  so  that  neither  could  be  quite  un- 
happy; and  besides,  a  sorrow  too  noble 
for  any  bitterness  had  mastered  them, 
and  a  vast  desire  whose  aim  they  could 
not  word  or  even  apprehend  save  cloudily. 

"  Friend,"  said  Jehane,  "  I  have  no 
choice.  I  must  wed  with  this  de  Mont- 
fort.    I  think  I  shall  die  presently.  I 


liave  prayed  God  I  may  die  before  they 
bring  me  to  the  dotard's  bed." 

Young  Riczi  held  her  now  in  an  em- 
brace more  brutal.  "Mine!  mine!"  he 
snarled  toward  the  darkening  heavens. 

"  Yet  it  mav  be  I  must  live.  Eriend, 
the  man  is  very  old.  Is  it  wicked  to 
think  of  that  ?  For  I  cannot  but  think 
of  his  great  age." 

Then  Riczi  answered :  "  My  desires — 
may  God  forgive  me! — have  clutched 
like  starving  persons  at  that  sorry  sus- 
tenance. Friend !  ah,  fair,  sweet  friend ! 
the  man  is  human  and  must  die,  but 
love,  we  read,  is  immortal.  I  am  fain  to 
die.  Jehane.  But,  oh,  Jehane!  dare  you 
to  bid  me  live?" 

"  Friend,  as  you  love  me,  I  entreat 
you  live.  Friend,  I  crave  of  the  Eternal 
Father  that  if  I  falter  in  my  love  for 
you  I  may  be  denied  even  the  bleak 
night  of  ease  which  Judas  knows."  The 
girl  did  not  weep;  dry-eyed  she  winged 
a  perfectly  sincere  prayer  toward  the  in- 
corruptible Saints.  He  was  to  remem- 
ber the  fact,  and  through  long  years. 

For  even  as  Riczi  left  her,  yonder  be- 
hind the  yew-hedge  a  shrill  joculatrix 
sang,  in  rehearsal  for  Jehane's  bridal  feast. 

Sang  the  joculatrix: 

"  When  the  morning  broke  before  us 
Came  the  wayward  Three  astraying, 

Chattering  a  trivial  chorus, — 

Hoidens  that  at  handball  playing, 
When  they  wearied  of  their  playing, 

Cast  the  Ball  where  now  it  whirls 
Through  the  coil  of  clouds  unstaying, 

For  the  Fates  are  merry  girls!" 

And  upon  the  next  day  de  Lesnerac 
bore  young  Jehane  from  Pampeluna  and 
presently  to  Saille,  where  old  Jehan 
the  Brave  took  her  to  wife.  She  lived 
as  a  queen,  but  she  was  a  woman  of  in- 
frequent laughter. 

Young  Antoine  Riczi  likewise  nursed 
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his  wound  as  best  he  might;  but  about 
the  end  of  the  second  year  his  uncle,  the 
Vicomte  de  ^lontbrison  —  a  gaunt  man, 
with  preoccupied  and  troubled  eyes — had 
summoned  him  into  Lyonnois  and,  after 
appropriate  salutation,  had  informed 
Antoine  that,  as  the  Vicomte's  heir,  he 
was  to  marry  the  Demoiselle  Gerberge  de 
Nerac  upon  the  ensuing  Michaelmas. 

That  I  may  not  do,"  said  Riczi ;  and 
since  a  chronicler  that  would  tempt  for- 
tune should  never  stretch  the  fabric  of 
his  wares  too  thin,  unlike  Sir  Hengist, 
I  merely  tell  you  these  two  dwelt  to- 
gether at  Montbrison  for  a  decade,  and 
always  the  Yicomte  swore  at  his  nephew 
and  predicted  this  or  that  disastrous  desti- 
nation so  often  as  Antoine  declined  to 
marry  the  latest  of  his  uncle's  candidates 
— in  whom  the  Yicomte  was  of  an  as- 
tonishing fertility. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1401  came  the  be- 
lated news  that  Duke  Jehan  had  closed 
his  final  day.  You  will  be  leaving  mel'' 
the  Yicomte  growled;  "now,  in  my  de- 
crepitude, you  will  be  leaving  me!  It 
is  abominable,  and  I  shall  in  all  likeli- 
hood disinherit  you  this  very  night." 

"  Yet  it  is  necessary,"  Riczi  answered ; 
and,  filled  with  no  unhallowed  joy,  rode 
not  long  afterward  for  Yannes,  in  Brit- 
tany, where  the  Duchess  Regent  held  her 
court.  Dame  Jehane  had  within  that  fort- 
night put  aside  her  mourning,  and  sat  be- 
neath a  green  canopy,  gold-fringed  and 
powdered  with  many  golden  stars,  upon 
the  night  when  he  first  came  to  her,  and 
the  rising  saps  of  spring  were  exercising 
their  august  and  formidable  influence. 
She  sat  alone,  by  prearrangement,  to 
one  end  of  the  high-ceiled  and  radiant 
apartment;  midway  in  the  hall  her  lords 
and  divers  ladies,  gorgeously  apparelled, 
were  gathered  about  a  saltatrice  and  a 
jongleur,  who  diverted  them  to  the 
mincing  accompaniment  of  a  lute;  but 
Jehane  sat  apart  from  these,  frail,  and 
splendid  with  many  jewels,  and  a  little 
sad,  and,  as  ever  (he  thought),  was  hers 
a  beauty  clarified  of  its  mere  substance — 
the  beauty,  say,  of  a  moonbeam  which 
penetrates  full-grown  leaves. 

And  Antoine  Riczi  found  no  power  of 
speech  within  him  at  the  first.  Silent  he 
stood  before  her  for  an  obvious  interval, 
still  as  an  effigy,  w^hile  meltingly  the 
jongleur  sang. 


"Jehane!"  said  Antoine  Riczi,  "have 
you,  then,  forgotten,  O  Jehane?" 

Nor  had  the  resplendent  woman  moved 
at  all.  It  was  as  though  she  were  some 
tinted  and  lavishly  adorned  statue  of 
barbaric  heathenry,  and  he  her  postu- 
lant; and  her  large  eyes  appeared  to 
judge  an  immeasurable  path,  beyond 
him;  only  now  her  lips  had  fluttered 
somewhat.  "  The  Duchess  of  Brittany 
am  I,"  she  said,  and  in  the  phantom  of 
a  voice.  "  The  Countess  of  Rougemont 
am  I.  The  mistress  of  iSTantes  and  of 
Guerrand !  of  Rais  and  of  Touf on  and 
Guerche !  .  .  .  J ehane  is  dead." 

The  man  had  drawn  one  audible 
breath.  "  You  are  Jehane,  whose  only 
title  is  the  Constant  Lover!" 

"  Eriend,  the  world  smirches  us,"  she 
said  half  pleadingly.  "  I  have  tasted  too 
deep  of  wealth  and  power.  Drunk  with 
a  deadly  wine  am  I,  and  ever  I  thirst — 
I  thirst—" 

"  J  ehane,  do  you  remember  that  May 
morning  in  Pampeiuna  when  first  I 
kissed  you,  and  about  us  sang  many 
birds?  Then  as  now  you  wore  a  gown 
of  green,  Jehane." 

"  Eriend,  I  have  swayed  kingdoms 
since." 

"  Jehane,  do  you  remember  that  August 
twilight  in  Pampeiuna  when  last  I  kissed 
you?  Then  as  now  you  wore  a  gown  of 
green,  Jehane." 

"  But  no  such  chain  as  this  about  my 
neck,"  the  woman  answered,  and  lifted 
a  huge  golden  collar  garnished  with 
emeralds  and  sapphires  and  with  many 
pearls.  "  Eriend,  the  chain  is  heavy,  yet 
I  lack  the  will  to  cast  it  ofi.  I  lack  the 
will,  Antoine."  And  with  a  sudden  roar 
of  mirth  her  courtiers  applauded  the 
evolutions  of  the  saltatrice. 

"  King's  daughter !"  said  Riczi  then ; 
"  O  perilous  merchandise !  a  god  came 
to  me  and  a  sword  had  pierced  his  breast. 
He  touched  the  gold  hilt  of  it  and  said, 
^  Take  back  your  weapon.'  I  answered, 
'  I  do  not  know  you.' — ^  I  am  Youth,'  he 
said ;  '  take  back  your  weapon.'  " 

"  It  is  true,"  she  responded,  "  it  is 
lamentably  true  that  after  to-night  we 
are  as  different  persons,  you  and  I." 

He  said :  "  Jehane,  do  you  not  love 
me  any  longer?  Remember  old  years 
and  do  not  break  your  oath  with  me, 
Jehane,  since  God    abhors    nothing  so 
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much  as  perfidy.  For  your  own  sake, 
Jehane — ah,  no,  not  for  your  sake  nor 
for  mine,  but  for  the  sake  of  that 
blithe  Jehane  whom,  you  tell  me,  time 
has  slain !" 

Once  or  twice  she  blinked,  as  daz- 
zled by  a  light  of  intolerable  splendor, 
but  otherwise  sat  rigid.  "  You  have 
dared,  messire,  to  confront  me  with  the 
golden-hearted,  clean  -  eyed  Navarrese 
that  once  was  I!  and  I  requite."  The 
austere  woman  rose.  "  Messire,  you 
swore  to  me,  long  since,  an  eternal  service. 
I  claim  my  bond.  Yonder  prim  man — 
gray-bearded,  the  man  in  black  and 
silver — is  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  the 
King  of  England's  ambassador,  in  com- 
mon with  whom  the  wealthy  dowager  of 
Brittany  has  signed  a  certain  contract. 
Go  you,  then,  with  Worcester  into  Eng- 
land, as  my  proxy,  and  in  that  island, 
as  my  proxy,  wed  the  King  of  England. 
Messire,  your  audience  is  done." 

Latterly  Riczi  said  this :  "  Can  you 
hurt  me  any  more,  Jehane? — nay,  even 
in  hell  they  cannot  hurt  me  now.  Yet 
I,  at  least,  keep  faith,  and  in  your 
face  I  fling  faith  like  a  glove  —  old- 
fashioned,  it  may  be,  but  clean  —  and  I 
will  go,  Jehane." 

Her  heart  raged.  "  Poor,  glorious 
fool!"  she  thought;  "had  you  but  the 
wit  even  now  to  use  me  brutally,  even 
now  to  drag  me  from  this  dais — I" 
Instead  he  went  from  her  smilingly, 
treading  through  the  hall  with  many 
affable  salutations,  while  always  the 
jongleur  sang. 

Sang  the  jongleur : 

"  There  is  a  land  the  rabble  rout 

Knows  not,  whose  gates  are  barred 
By  Titan  twins,  named  Fear  and  Doubt, 

That  mercifully  guard 
The  land  we  seek — the  land  so  fair!  — 

And  all  the  fields  thereof. 
Where  daffodils  grow  everywhere 

About  the  Fields  of  Love^ — 
Knowing  that  in  the  Middle-Land 

A  tiny  pool  there  lies 
And  serpents  from  the  slimy  strand 

Lift  glittering  cold  eyes. 

"  Now,  the  parable  all  may  understand. 
And  surely  you  know  the  name  o'  the  land? 

Ah,  never  a  guide  or  ever  a  chart 
May  safely  lead  you  about  this  land — 

The  Land  of  the  Human  Heart!" 


And  the  following  morning,  being  duly 
empowered,  Antoine  Riczi  sailed  for 
England  in  company  with  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  and  upon  St.  Richard's  day 
the  next  ensuing  was,  at  Eltham,  as  proxy 
of  Jehane,  married  in  his  own  person  to 
the  bloat  King  of  England. 

Afterward  the  King  made  him  pres- 
ents of  some  rich  garments  of  scarlet 
trimmed  with  costly  furs,  and  of  four  silk 
belts  studded  with  silver  and  gold,  and 
with  valuable  clasps,  whereof  the  re- 
cipient might  well  be  proud,  and  Riczi 
returned  to  Lyonnois.  "  Depardieux!" 
his  uncle  said;  "so  you  return  alone!" 

"  As  Prince  Troilus  did,"  said  Riczi — - 
"  to  boast  to  you  of  liberal  entertainment 
in  the  tent  of  Diomede." 

"  You  are  certainly  an  inveterate  fool," 
the  Vicomte  considered  after  a  prolonged 
appraisal  of  his  face,  "  since  there  is 
always  a  deal  of  other  pink-and-white 
flesh  as  yet  unmortgaged —  Boy  with  my 
brother's  eyes!"  the  Vicomte  said,  and  in 
another  voice :  "  I  would  that  I  were  God 
to  punish  as  is  fitting!  Nay,  come  home, 
my  lad ! — come  home!" 

So  these  two  abode  together  at  Mont- 
brison  for  a  long  time,  and  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  that  place  hunted  and  hawked, 
and  made  sonnets  once  in  a  while,  and 
read  aloud  from  old  romances  some  five 
days  out  of  the  seven.  The  verses  of 
Riczi  were  in  the  year  of  grace  1410  made 
public,  and  not  without  acclamation,  and 
thereafter  the  stripling  Comte  de  Charo- 
lais,  future  heir  to  all  Burgundy  and  a 
zealous  patron  of  rhyme,  was  much  at 
Montbrison,  and  there  conceived  for  An- 
toine Riczi  such  an  admiration  as  was 
possible  to  a  very  young  man  only. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1412  the  Vicomte, 
being  then  bedridden,  died  without  any 
disease  and  of  no  malady  save  the  in- 
herencies  of  his  age.  "  I  entreat  of  you, 
my  nephew,"  he  said  at  the  last,  "  that 
always  you  use  as  touchstone  the  brave 
deed  you  did  at  Eltham.  It  is  necessary 
a  man  serve  his  lady  according  to  her 
commandments,  but  you  have  performed 
the  most  absurd  and  crudest  task  which 
any  woman  ever  imposed  upon  her  serv- 
itor. I  laugh  at  you  and  I  envy  you." 
Thus  he  died,  about  Martinmas. 

^^ow  was  Antoine  Riczi  a  powerful 
baron,  and  got  no  comfort  of  his  lord- 
ship, since  in  his  meditations  the  King 
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of  Darkness,  that  old  incendiary,  had 
added  a  daily  fuel  until  the  ancient  sor- 
row quickened  into  vaulting  flames  of 
wrath  and  of  disgust. 

What  now  avail  my  riches  ?"  he  said. 

How  much  wealthier  was  I  when  I 
was  loved,  and  was  myself  an  eager  lover ! 
I  relish  no  other  pleasures  than  those  of 
love.  Love's  sot  am  I,  drunk  with  a 
deadly  wine,  poor  fool,  and  ever  I  thirst. 
As  vapor  are  all  my  chattels  and  my 
acres,  and  the  more  my  dominion  and 
my  power  increase,  the  more  rancorously 
does  my  heart  sustain  its  misery,  being 
robbed  of  that  fair  merchandise  which 
is  the  King  of  England's.  To  hate  her 
is  scant  comfort  and  to  despise  her  none 
at  all,  since  it  follows  that  I  who  am  un- 
able to  forget  the  wanton  am  even  more 
to  be  despised  than  she.  I  will  go  into 
England  and  execute  what  mischief  I 
may  against  her." 

The  new  Vicomte  de  Montbrison  set 
forth  for  Paris,  first  to  do  homage  for 
his  fief,  and  secondly  to  be  accredited 
for  some  plausible  mission  into  England. 
But  in  Paris  he  got  disquieting  news: 
Jehane's  husband  was  dead,  and  her  step- 
son Henry,  the  fifth  monarch  of  the 
name  to  reign  in  Britain,  had  invaded 
Erance;  and  through  this  sudden  turn 
was  the  new  Vicomte,  the  dreamer  and 
the  recluse,  caught  up  by  the  career  of 
events,  as  a  straw  is  by  a  torrent,  when 
the  Erench  lords  marched  with  their 
vassals  to  Harfleur,  where  they  were 
soundly  drubbed  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
land; as  afterward  at  Agincourt. 

But  in  the  year  of  grace  1417  there  was 
a  breathing-space  for  discredited  Erance, 
and  presently  the  Vicomte  de  Mont- 
brison was  sent  into  England,  as  am- 
bassador. He  got  in  London  a  fruitless 
audience  of  King  Henry,  whose  demands 
were  such  as  rendered  a  renewal  of  the 
war  inevitable,  and  afterward,  in  the 
month  of  April,  about  the  day  of  Palm 
Sunday,  and  within  her  dower-palace  of 
Havering  -  Bower,  an  interview  with 
Queen  Jehane. 

Nicolas  omits,  and  unaccountably ,  to 
mention  that  duriiig  the  French  wars 
she  had  ruled  England  as  Regent,  and 
with  marvellous  capacity, — though  this 
fact,  as  you  will  see  more  lately,  is  the 
pivot  of  his  chronicle. 

A  solitary  page  ushered  the  Vicomte 


whither  she  sat  alone,  by  prearrangement, 
in  a  chamber  with  painted  walls,  profuse- 
ly lighted  by  the  sun,  and  making  pre- 
tence to  weave  a  tapestry.  When  the  page 
had  gone  she  rose  and  cast  aside  the  shut- 
tle, and  then  with  a  glad  and  wordless  cry 
stumbled  toward  the  Vicomte.  "  Ma- 
dame and  Queen — !"  he  coldly  said. 

A  frightened  woman,  half  distraught, 
aging  now  but  rather  handsome,  his 
judgment  saw  in  her,  and  no  more;  all 
black  and  shimmering  gold  his  senses 
found  her,  and  supple  like  some  danger- 
ous and  lovely  serpent;  and  with  a  con- 
tained hatred  he  had  discovered,  as  by 
the  curt  illumination  of  a  thunderbolt, 
that  he  could  never  love  any  woman  save 
the  woman  whom  he  most  despised. 

She  said :  "  I  had  forgotten.  I  had 
remembered  only  you,  Antoine,  and 
Navarre,  and  the  clean-eyed  Navarrese — " 
Now,  for  a  little,  Jehane  paced  the  gleam- 
ing and  sun-drenched  apartment  as  a 
bright  leopardess  might  tread  her  cage. 
Then  she  wheeled.  "  Eriend,  I  think 
that  God  Himself  has  deigned  to  avenge 
you.  All  misery  my  reign  has  been. 
Eirst  Hotspur,  then  prim  Worcester 
harried  us ;  followed  the  dreary  years  that 
linked  me  to  the  rotting  corpse  .which 
God's  leprosy  so  hideously  devoured 
while  the  thing  yet  moved.  All  misery, 
Antoine!  And  now  I  live  beneath  a 
sword." 

"  You  have  earned  no  more,"  he  said. 

You  have  earned  no  more,  O  Jehane ! 
whose  only  title  is  the  Constant  Lover!" 
He  spat  it  out. 

She  came  uncertainly  toward  him,  as 
though  he  had  been  some  not  implacable 
knave  with  a  bludgeon.  "  Eor  the  King 
hates  me,"  she  plaintively  said,  "  and 
I  live  beneath  a  sword.  Ever  the  big 
fierce-eyed  man  has  hated  me,  for  all 
his  lip-courtesy.  And  now  he  lacks  the 
money  to  pay  his  troops,  and  I  am  the 
wealthiest  person  within  his  realm.  I 
am  a  woman  and  alone  in  a  foreign  land. 
So  I  must  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait,  An- 
toine, till  he  devise  some  trumped-up 
accusation.  Friend,  I  live  as  did  St. 
Damoclus,  beneath  a  sword.  Antoine!" 
she  wailed — for  now  was  the  pride  of 
Queen  Jehane  shattered  utterly — "  within 
the  island  am  I  a  prisoner  for  all  that  my 
chains  are  of  gold." 

"  Yet  it  was  not  until  o'  late,"  he  ob- 
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served,  "  that  you  disliked  the  metal 
which  is  the  substance  of  all  crowns." 

And  now  the  woman  lifted  toward 
him  a  huge  golden  collar  garnished  with 
emeralds  and  sapphires  and  with  many 
pearls,  and  in  the  sunlight  the  gems 
were  tawdry  things.  "  Friend,  the  chain 
is  heavy,  and  I  lack  the  power  to  cast  it 
off.  The  Xavarrese  we  know  of  wore  no 
such  perilous  fetters  about  her  neck. 
Ah,  you  should  have  mastered  me  at 
Vannes.  You  could  have  done  so,  and 
very  easily.  But  you  only  talked — oh, 
Mary  pity  us!  you  only  talked! — and  I 
could  find  only  a  servant  where  I  had  sore 
need  to  find  a  master.    Then  pity  me." 

But  now  came  many  armed  soldiers 
into  the  apartment.  With  spirit  Queen 
Jehane  turned  to  meet  them,  and  you 
saw  that  she  was  of  royal  blood,  for 
the  pride  of  ill-starred  emperors  blazed 
and  informed  her  body  as  light  occu- 
pies a  lantern.  "  At  last  you  come  for 
me,  messieurs?" 

"  Whereas,"  their  leader  read  in  an- 
swer from  a  parchment — "  whereas  the 
King's  stepmother,  Queen  Jehane,  is  ac- 
cused by  certain  persons  of  an  act  of 
witchcraft  that  with  diabolical  and  sub- 
tile methods  wrought  privily  to  destroy 
the  King,  the  said  Dame  Jehane  is  by 
the  King  committed  (all  her  attendants 
being  removed)  to  the  custody  of  Sir 
John  Pelham,  who  will,  at  the  King's 
pleasure,  confine  her  within  Pevensey 
Castle,  there  to  be  kept  under  Sir  John's 
control :  the  lands  and  other  properties 
of  the  said  Dame  J ehane  being  hereby  for- 
feit to  the  King,  whom  God  preserve!" 

"  Harry  of  Monmouth !"  said  Jehane. 
— "  oh,  Harry  of  Monmouth,  could  I 
but  come  to  you,  very  quietly,  and 
with  a  knife — !"  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  the  gold  about  her  per- 
son glittered  in  the  sunlight.  "Witch- 
craft! ohime,  one  never  disproves  that. 
Friend,  now  are  you  avenged  the  more 
abundantly." 

"Young  Riczi  is  avenged,"  the  Yi- 
comte  said ;  "  and  I  came  hither  desir- 
ing vengeance." 

She  wheeled,  a  lithe  flame  (he  thought) 
of  splendid  fury.  "And  in  the  gutter 
Jehane  dares  say  what  Queen  Jehane 
upon  the  throne  might  never  say.  Had 
I  reigned  all  these  years  as  mistress  not 
of  England  but  of  Europe — had  nations 


wheedled  me  in  the  place  of  barons — 
young  Riczi  had  been  avenged,  no  less. 
Bah!  what  do  these  so-little  persons  mat- 
ter? Take  now  your  petty  vengeance! 
drink  deep  of  it!  and  know  that  always 
within  my  heart  the  Navarrese  has  lived 
to  shame  me!  Know  that  to-day  you 
despise  Jehane,  the  purchased  woman ! 
and  that  Jehane  loves  you!  and  that  the 
love  of  proud  Jehane  creeps  like  a  beaten 
cur  toward  your  feet,  and  in  the  sight 
of  common  men !  and  know  that  Riczi 
is  avenged,  you — you  milliner!" 

"  Into  England  I  came  desiring  ven- 
geance— Apples  of  Sodom !  O  bitter 
fruit !"  the  Yicomte  thought.  "  O  fitting 
harvest  of  a  fool's  assiduous  husbandry !'" 

They  took  her  from  him;  and  that 
afternoon,  after  long  meditation,  the 
A^icomte  de  Montbrison  entreated  a  fresh 
and  private  audience  of  King  Henry 
and  readily  obtained  it.  "  Unhardy  is 
unseely,"  the  Yicomte  said  at  its  con- 
clusion. Then  the  tale  tells  that  the  Yi- 
comte returned  to  France  and  within 
this  realm  assembled  all  such  lords  as  the 
abuses  of  the  Queen-Regent  Ysabeau 
had  more  notoriously  dissatisfied.  Then 
presently  these  lords  had  sided  with  King- 
Henry,  as  had  the  Yicomte  de  Mont- 
brison, in  open  field.  Latterly  Jehan 
Sans-Peur  was  slain  at  Montereau;  and 
a  little  later  the  new  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  loved  the  Yicomte  as  he  loved  no 
other  man,  had  shifted  his  coat. 

Meantime  was  Queen  Jehane  conveyed 
to  prison  and  lodged  therein  for  five  years' 
space.  She  had  the  liberty  of  a  tiny 
garden,  high-walled,  and  of  two  scantily 
furnished  chambers;  the  brace  of  hard- 
featured  females  Pelham  had  provided  for 
the  Queen's  attendance  might  speak  to  her 
of  nothing  that  occurred  without  the  gates 
of  Pevensey,  and  she  saw  no  other  per- 
sons save  her  confessor,  a  triple-chinned 
Dominican;  and  in  fine,  had  they  already 
lain  J  ehane  within  the  massive  and  gilded 
coffin  of  a  queen  the  outer  world  would 
have  made  as  great  a  turbulence  in 
her  ears. 

But  in  the  year  of  grace  1422,  upon 
the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  about 
vespers — for  thus  it  wonderfully  fell 
out — one  of  those  grim  attendants  brought 
to  her  the  first  man,  save  the  fat  confessor, 
whom  the  Queen  had  seen  within  five 
years.    The  proud,  frail  woman  looked 
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and  what  she  saw  was  the  cominon  in- 
habitant of  all  her  dreams. 

Said  Jehane :  "  This  is  ill  done.  The 
years  have  avenged  you.  Be  contented 
with  that  knowledge,  and,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  do  not  endeavor  to  moralize  over  the 
ruin  Heaven  has  made,  and  justly  made, 
of  Queen  Jehane,  as  I  perceive  you  mean 
to  do."  She  lay  back  in  the  chair,  very 
coarsely  clad  in  brown,  but  knowing  her 
countenance  to  be  that  of  the  anemone 
which  naughtily  dances  above  wet  earth. 

"  Eriend,"  the  lean-faced  man  now 
said,  "  I  do  not  come  with  any  such 
intent,  as  my  mission  will  readily  attest, 
nor  to  any  ruin,  as  your  mirror  will  attest. 
Nay,  madame,  I  come  as  the  emissary 
of  King  Henry,  now  dying  at  Vincennes, 
and  with  letters  to  the  lords  and  bishops 
of  bis  council.  Dying,  the  man  restores 
to  you  your  liberty  and  your  dower- 
lands,  your  bed  and  all  your  movables, 
and  six  gowns  of  such  fashion  and  such 
color  as  you  may  elect." 

Then  with  hurried  speech  he  told  her 
of  five  years'  events :  how  within  that 
period  King  Henry  had  conquered  en- 
tire Erance,  and  had  married  the  Erench 
King's  daughter,  and  had  begotten  a 
boy  who  would  presently  inherit  the 
united  realms  of  Erance  and  England, 
since  in  the  supreme  hour  of  triumph 
King  Henry  had  been  stricken  with  a 
mortal  sickness,  and  now  lay  dying,  or 
perhaps  already  dead,  at  Vincennes;  and 
how  with  his  penultimate  breath  the  pros- 
trate conqueror  had  restored  to  Queen 
Jehane  all  properties  and  all  honors  which 
she  formerly  enjoyed. 

"  I  shall  once  more  be  Regent,"  the 
woman  said  when  he  had  made  an  end; 
"  Antoine,  I  shall  presently  be  Regent 
both  of  Erance  and  of  England,  since 
Dame  Katherine  is  but  a  child."  She 
stood  motionless  save  for  the  fine  hands 
that  plucked  the  air.  "  Mistress  of 
Europe!  absolute  mistress,  and  with  an 
infant  ward!  now,  may  God  have  mercy 
on  my  unfriends,  for  they  will  have  great 
need  of  it !" 

"  Yet  was  mercy  ever  the  prerogative 
of  royal  persons,"  the  Vicomte  suavely 
said,  "  and  the  Navarrese  we  know  of 
was  both  royal  and  very  merciful,  O 
Constant  Lover." 

The  speech  was  as  a  whip-lash.  Ab- 
ruptly  suspicion   kindled   in   her  eyes. 


as  a  flame  leaps  from  stick  to  stick. 
"  Harry  of  Monmouth  feared  neither  man 
nor  God.  It  needed  more  than  any  death- 
bed repentance  to  frighten  him  into  re- 
storal  of  my  liberty."  There  was  a  silence. 
"  You,  a  Erenchman,  come  as  the  emis- 
sary of  King  Henry  who  has  devas- 
tated Erance !  are  there  no  English  lords, 
then,  left  alive  of  all  his  army?" 

The  Vicomte  de  Montbrison  said: 
"  There  is  perhaps  no  person  better  fitted 
to  patch  up  this  dishonorable  business  of 
your  captivity,  wherein  a  clean  man 
might  scarcely  dare  to  meddle." 

She  appraised  this,  and  more  lately 
said  with  entire  irrelevance :  "  The  world 
has  smirched  you,  somehow.  At  last  you 
have  done  something  save  consider  your 
ill  treatment.  I  praise  God,  Antoine,  for 
it  brings  you  nearer." 

He  told  her  all.  King  Henry,  it 
appeared,  had  dealt  with  him  at  Haver- 
ing in  perfect  frankness.  The  King 
needed  money  for  his  wars  in  Erance, 
and  failing  the  seizure  of  Jehane's 
enoiTQous  wealth,  had  exhausted  every 
resource.  And  Erance  I  mean  to  have," 
the  King  had  said.  "  Yet  the  world  knows 
you  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  Comte  de 
Charolais;  so  get  me  an  alliance  with 
Burgundy  against  my  imbecile  brother 
of  Erance,  and  Dame  Jehane  shall  have 
her  liberty.    There  you  have  my  price." 

"  And  this  price  I  paid,"  the  Vicomte 
sternly  said,  "  for  '  Unhardy  is  unseely,' 
Satan  whispered,  and  I  knew  that  Duke 
Philippe  trusted  me.  Yea,  all  Bur- 
gundy I  marshalled  under  your  stepson's 
banner,  and  for  three  years  I  fought  be- 
neath his  loathed  banner,  until  in  Troyes 
we  had  trapped  and  slain  the  last  loyal 
Erenchman.  And  to-day  in  Erance  my 
lands  are  confiscate,  and  there  is  not  an 
honest  Erenchman  but  spits  upon  my 
name.  All  infamy  I  come  to  you  for  this 
last  time,  Jehane !  as  a  man  already  dead 
I  come  to  you,  Jehane,  for  in  Erance  they 
thirst  to  murder  me,  and  England  has  no 
further  need  of  Montbrison,  her  blunted 
and  her  filthy  instrument!" 

The  woman  shuddered.  "  You  have 
set  my  thankless  service  above  your  life, 
above  vour  honor  even.  I  find  the 
rhymester  glorious  and  very  vile." 

"  All  vile,"  he  answered ;  "  and  out- 
worn! King's  daughter,  I  swore  to  you, 
long  since,  eternal  service.     Of  love  I 
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freely  gave  you  yonder  in  Navarre,  as 
yonder  at  Eltham  I  crucified  my  inner- 
most heart  for  your  delectation.  Yet  I, 
at  least,  keep  faith,  and  in  your  face  I 
fling  faith  like  a  glove — outworn,  it  may 
be,  and,  God  knows,  unclean !  Yet  I,  at 
least,  keep  faith !  Lands  and  wealth  have 
I  given  up  for  you,  O  King's  daughter, 
and  life  itself  have  I  given  you,  and 
lifelong  service  have  I  given  you,  and 
all  that  I  had  save  honor;  and  at  the  last 
T  give  you  honor,  too.  Xow  let  the 
naked  fool  depart,  Jehane,  for  he  has 
nothing  more  to  give." 

She  had  leaned,  while  thus  he  spoke, 
upon  the  sill  of  an  open  casement.  "  In- 
deed, it  had  been  far  better,"  she 
said,  and  with  averted  face,  "  had  we 
never  met.  For  this  love  of  ours  has 
proven  a  tyrannous  and  evil  lord.  I 
have  had  everything,  and  upon  each 
feast  of  will  and  sense  the  world  afforded 
me  this  love  has  swept  down,  like  a 
harpy — was  it  not  a  harpy  you  called  the 
bird  in  that  old  poem  of  yours? — to  rob 
me  of  delight.  And  you  have  had  noth- 
ing, for  of  life  he  has  pilfered  you,  and 
he  has  given  you  in  exchange  but  dreams, 
my  poor  Antoine,  and  he  has  led  you  at 
the  last  to  infamy.  We  are  but  as  God 
made  us,  and — I  may  not  understand 
why  He  permits  this  despotism." 

Thereafter,  somewhere  below,  a  peasant 
sang  as  he  passed  supperward  through  the 
green  twilight: 

"  King  Jesus  hung  upon  tlio  Cross, 
'And  have  ye  sinned?'  quo'  He, — 
'  Xay,  Dysmas,  'tis  no  honest  loss 
^^'hen  Satan  cogs  the  dice  ye  toss, 
And  thou  slialt  sup  with  Me. — 
^Sedebis  aptid  angelos. 

Quia  amavisii.' 

"  At  Heaven's  Gate  was  Heaven's  Queen, 
'And  have  ye  sinned?'  quo'  She, — 
'And  would  I  hold  him  worth  a  bean 
That  durst  not  seek,  because  unclean. 

My  cleansing  charity? — 
Speak  thou  that  wast  the  Magdalene, 
Quia  amavisti.' 

"  It  may  be  that  in  some  sort  the 
jingle  answers  me!"  then  said  Jehane; 
and  she  began  with  an  odd  breathless- 
ness :  "  Friend,  when  King  Henry  dies — 
and  even  now  he  dies — shall  I  not  as 
Regent  possess  such  power  as  no  woman 
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has  ever  wielded  in  Europe?  can  aught 
prevent  this?" 

"  Naught,"  he  answered. 

"  Unless,  friend,  I  were  wedded  to  a 
Frenchman.  Then  would  the  stern  Eng- 
lish lords  never  permit  that  I  have  any 
finger  in  the  government."  She  came  to 
him  with  conspicuous  deliberation  and 
laid  one  delicate  hand  upon  either  shoul- 
der. "  Friend,  I  am  aweary  of  these  tin- 
sel splendors.    I  crave  the  real  kingdom." 

Her  mouth  was  tremulous  and  lax,  and 
her  gray  eyes  were  more  brilliant  than 
the  star  yonder.  The  man's  arms  were 
about  her,  and  an  ecstasy  too  noble  for 
any  common  mirth  had  mastered  them, 
and  a  vast  desire  whose  aim  they  could 
not  word  or  even  apprehend  save  cloudily. 

And  of  the  man's  face  I  cannot  tell 
you.  "  King's  daughter !  mistress  of  half 
Europe !  I  am  a  beggar,  an  outcast,  as  a 
leper  among  honorable  persons." 

But  it  was  as  though  he  had  not 
spoken.  "  Friend,  it  was  for  this  I  have 
outlived  these  garish,  fevered  years,  it 
was  this  which  made  me  glad  when  I 
was  a  child  and  laughed  without  knowing 
why.  That  I  might  to-day  give  up  this 
so-great  power  for  love  of  you,  my  all- 
incapable  and  soiled  Antoine,  was,  as 
I  now  know,  the  end  to  which  the  Eternal 
Father  created  me.  For,  look  you,"  she 
pleaded,  "  to  surrender  absolute  dominion 
over  half  Europe  is  a  sacrifice.  Assure 
me  that  it  is  a  sacrifice,  Antoine!  O 
glorious  fool,  delude  me  into  the  belief 
that  I  deny  myself  in  choosing  you! 
Nay,  I  know  it  is  as  nothing  beside 
what  you  have  given  up  for  me,  but  it 
is  all  I  have — it  is  all  I  have,  Antoine !" 
she  wailed  in  pitiful  distress. 

He  drew  a  deep  and  big-lunged  breath 
that  seemed  to  inform  his  being  with 
an  indomitable  vigor,  and  doubt  and 
sorrow  went  quite  away  from  him.  "  Love 
leads  us,"  he  said,  "  and  through  the 
sunlight  of  the  world  he  leads  us,  and 
through  the  filth  of  it  Love  leads  us,  but 
always  in  the  end,  if  we  but  follow  with- 
out swerving,  he  leads  upward.  Yet,  O 
God  upon  the  Cross !  Thou  that  in  the 
article  of  death  didst  pardon  Dysmas ! 
as  what  maimed  warriors  of  life,  as  what 
bemired  travellers  in  muddied  byways, 
must  we  presently  come  to  Thee!" 

"  But  hand  in  hand,"  she  answered ; 
"  and  He  will  comprehend." 


Decisive  Battles  of  the  Law 

A    FIGHT    FOR    FREEDOM    OF    THE  PRESS 

THE   UNITED    STATES    FS.  CALLENDER 

BY  FREDERICK   TREVOR  HILL 


EARLY  in  the  morning  of  June  3, 
1800,  a  number  of  horsemen  could 
be  seen  straggling  along  the  rough 
country  roads  towards  Richmond,  each 
encircled  in  a  little  cloud  of  dust.  Here 
and  there  the  nders  joined  forces,  jog- 
ging together  past  the  scattered  plan- 
tations on  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  then  threading  their  way  more  care- 
fully through  the  narrow,  ill-made  streets 
of  the  capital,  until  they  reached  the 
Common,  whose  deep  ravines,  covered 
with  stunted  pines,  necessitated  a  still 
more  cautious  approach. 

All  the  travellers  were  evidently  bent 
upon  the  same  errand,  for  they  halted  at 
a  building  before  which  a  dozen  or  more 
men  were  already  assembled,  and  having 
dismounted  and  tied  their  horses  to  the 
hitching-rails,  mingled  with  the  earlier 
arrivals.  It  was  a  picturesque  gathering 
of  Virginians  that  awaited  the  opening 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  on 
that  summer  morning,  for  the  ugly 
fashions  of  the  Trench  Revolution  had 
not  as  yet  found  much  favor  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  knee-breeches,  low  shoes, 
buckles,  buttons,  and  queues  tied  with 
ribbons  were  still  in  vogue.  And  yet  it 
was  not  their  dress,  but  their  faces  and 
bearing,  which  particularly  distinguished 
these  gentlemen  as  they  stood  talk- 
ing with  one  another  under  the  wide- 
spreading  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  pub- 
lic square.  Many  of  them  were  clothed 
like  English  farmers,  but  they  wore  their 
dusty  garments  with  an  unmistakable 
air  of  distinction,  and  their  clean-shaven, 
clear-cut  features  bespoke  dignity  and 
intelligence.  The  centre  of  one  group 
was  especially  notable,  his  strong  and 
somewhat  stern  face  indicating  character 
in  every  line,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
held  his  auditors  singled  him  out  as  a 


master  of  men.  This  was  John  Marshall, 
diplomat  and  jurist,  and  soon  to  become 
the  official  chief  of  the  hated  judge 
whose  official  programme  was  summoning 
all  the  countryside.  In  another  group 
near  Marshall  stood  a  handsome,  neatly 
dressed  man  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  tall,  well-formed,  and  graceful,  with 
a  hearty  laugh  and  a  confident  manner 
that  seemed  to  fascinate  those  about 
him,  particularly  one  keen,  boyish-look- 
ing listener  who  hung  upon  his  every 
word;  for  William  Wirt  was  already  the 
beau-ideal  of  the  junior  bar,  and  Philip 
ISTicholas  had  reason  to  felicitate  him- 
self on  being  associated  with  such  a 
rising  young  advocate.  In  this  same 
group  stood  George  Hay,  soon  to  be- 
come one  of  the  best-known  lawyers  in 
the  country,  and  beside  him  stood  the 
distinguished  leader  of  the  Virginia  bar, 
Edmund  Randolph. 

All  these  men  were  to  meet  again  at 
the  same  place  under  very  different  con- 
ditions to  conduct  one  of  the  most 
famous  trials  in  American  history,  but 
for  the  time  being  all  professional  and 
political  differences  were  merged  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  Virginia  bar,  whose  dig- 
nity and  influence  bade  fair  to  be  seri- 
ously affected  in  the  trial  of  James 
Thompson  Callender  for  seditious  libel 
against  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  no  wide-spread  pop- 
ular sympathy  with  this  editor  of  tlie 
Richmond  Examiner,  and  no  particular 
interest  among  the  best  citizens  con- 
cerning his  individual  fate.  He  was  a 
brilliant,  drunken,  fearless,  mercenary 
product  of  Grub  Street,  whose  scurrilous 
pen  was  at  the  service  of  the  highest 
bidder,  and  whose  libels  were  produced  to 
order.  In  such  a  hireling  neither  patron 
nor  opponent  could  manifest  any  very 
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deep  concern.  He  received  his  price  and 
took  his  chances,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  no  one  would  probably 
have  raised  a  finger  in  his  behalf.  The 
circumstances,  however,  were  not  ordi- 
nary, but  most  extraordinary,  for  the  law 
invoked  against  Callender  for  the  pub- 
lication of  his  libelous  pamphlet,  "  The 
Prospect  Before  Us,"  was  the  odious 
Sedition  Act,  the  passage  of  which  (to- 
gether with  the  Alien  Law)  had  aroused 
such  deep  resentment  throughout  the 
country  that  Kentucky  had  protested  in 
a  set  of  defiant  resolutions,  declaring  it 
null  and  void  within  her  borders,  and  in- 
viting the  other  States  to  join  her  in 
seceding  from  the  Union.  This  invita- 
tion had  met  with  a  decided  rebuff  from 
all  the  legislatures  addressed  save  that 
of  Virginia,  which  had  responded  with 
another  set  of  resolutions  expressing 
devoted  attachment  to  the  Union,  but 
heartily  joining  in  Kentucky's  condem- 
nation of  the  law  as  a  dangerous  men- 
ace to  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  an 
outrageous  breach  of  the  liberties  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

Lender  the  provisions  of  this  law,  any 
one  who  wrote,  printed,  uttered,  or 
published  any  false,  scandalous,  or  ma- 
licious matter  against  the  government, 
the  Congress,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  which  tended  to  bring 
them  into  hatred  or  contempt,  could  be 
punished  by  heavy  fines  and  imprison- 
ment; and  the  statute  was  so  worded  as 
to  penalize  not  only  honest  criticism  of 
the  Executive,  but  even  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  No  legislation  more 
fatal  to  the  popularity  of  x\dams's  ad- 
ministration could  possibly  have  been  de- 
vised; but  although  the  sole  responsi- 
bility for  its  enactment  has  frequently 
been  charged  to  the  President,  it  cannot 
justly  be  laid  at  his  door.  His  fussy, 
sensitive,  conscientious,  crotchety,  tactless 
nature  had  doubtless  been  more  stung 
by  the  lampoons  and  critical  attacks  of 
the  pamphlets  and  newspapers  than  that 
of  any  other  official;  but  the  abuse  of  the 
press  had  been  so  general  that  scarcely  a 
man  in  public  life  had  escaped  defama- 
tion, and  the  act  had  been  rushed  through 
both  Houses  of  Congress  by  a  vote  which 
distinctly  stamped  it  with  the  approval  of 
the  whole  administration  party. 

The  fact  that  this  was  the  first  law 


passed  by  the  national  legislature  against 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  that  its 
enforcement  in  Virginia  threatened  to 
provoke  a  conflict  between  the  State  and 
the  Federal  authorities  which  might  in- 
volve the  stability  of  the  Union,  was 
quite  sufficient  to  arouse  unprecedented 
interest  among  lawyers  in  Callender's 
case  and  make  his  trial  the  first  real 
State  trial  upon  record.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  not  these  moment- 
ous issues  that  attracted  the  majority  of 
the  profession,  but  rather  the  personality 
of  the  judge  who  proposed  to  try  the 
case,  for  Samuel  Chase  was  probably 
the  most  violent  partisan  who  ever  sat 
upon  a  bench.  Indeed,  his  entire  public 
career  had  been  marked  by  such  in- 
temperance of  word  and  action  that  he 
seemed  "  to  move  perpetually  with  a 
mob  at  his  heels,''  which  sometimes  pur- 
sued but  quite  as  often  followed  him. 
In  the  stirring  days  preceding  the  Revo- 
lution he  had  been  one  of  the  "  Sons  of 
Liberty "  who  had  attacked  the  public 
offices  of  Baltimore  during  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  later  he  and  his  band  had  ac- 
tually compelled  a  group  of  old  mal- 
contents, including  his  own  father,  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Nor  were  these  the 
only  manifestations  of  such  playfulness 
credited  to  his  account,  for  when  certain 
Pennsylvania  Quakers  had  refused  to 
illuminate  their  houses  in  honor  of  a 
Revolutionary  success,  he  had  swooped 
upon  the  offending  citizens  with  his 
followers,  bundled  them  into  carts,  and 
deported  them  in  the  depth  of  winter 
to  Virginia,  where  they  were  uncere- 
moniously deposited  and  left  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

All  this  youthful  boisterousness  would 
probably  have  been  attributed  to  ex- 
uberant vitality  and  misdirected  zeal 
had  not  his  conduct  as  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  Colonial  Legislature  and  the 
Continental  Congress  been  almost  equally 
turbulent  and  provocative  of  riot.  The 
man  was,  however,  an  incorrigible  bully, 
with  a  genius  for  offence;  and  when  at 
the  close  of  the  war  he  found  himself  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Dele- 
gates, he  straightway  became  involved 
in  political  broils  which  resulted  in  an 
attempt  at  his  impeachment.  But  here 
his  fighting  qualities  stood  him  in  good 
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stead,  for  he  not  only  fought  his  enemies 
to  a  standstill,  but  had  himself  re- 
warded, first  with  the  Chief -Justiceship 
of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore, 
and  then  with  the  Chief- Justiceship  of 
the  General  Court,  both  of  which  offices 
he  tenaciously  held  and  administered  in 
flagrant  defiance  of  the  law,  until  his 
action  was  officially  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. Nevertheless,  his  name  was 
writ  large  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, his  personal  honesty,  cour- 
age, and  patriotism  were  unquestioned, 
and  though  he  had  at  first  opposed 
the  Constitution,  he  had  become  in 
course  of  time  the  most  ardent  of  Fed- 
eral enthusiasts. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Washington 
had  appointed  to  the  Federal  bench  in 
1796,  and  there  was  to  be  nothing  in 
his  conduct  of  that  office  to  belie  his 
previous  record.  Domineering,  fearless, 
vain,  confident,  and  honest,  he  had  many 
of  the  qualities  necessary  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  new  court,  but  no 
one  did  more  than  he  to  make  his 
tribunal  obnoxious  to  the  bar.  With  a 
good  classical  education  and  considerable 
experience  and  ability  as  a  lawyer,  he 
had  the  majority  of  the  attorneys  who 
practised  before  him  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage, and  those  whom  he  could  not 
unhorse  with  legal  learning  he  cowed  and 
silenced  with  jocular  or  brutal  tyranny, 
as  best  suited  his  humor.  But  perhaps 
his  gravest  offence  was  his  political  ac- 
tivity, with  which  he  never  allowed  his 
judicial  duties  to  interfere,  and  he  had 
not  been  lon^  upon  the  circuit  before 
angry  outcries  were  raised  against  his 
aggressive  Federal  partisanship.  Opposi- 
tion of  this  character,  however,  merely 
excited  his  belligerency,  and  he  never 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  conceal  his 
political  opinions  either  on  or  off  the 
bench.  Indeed,  when  the  Sedition  Act 
became  a  law,  he  had  openly  rejoiced  at 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  for  silencing 
critics  of  the  administration,  and  his 
actions  were  soon  to  speak  louder  than 
words.  During  the  trial  of  Fries,  his 
arbitrary  rulings  practically  forced  the 
prisoner's  counsel  to  retire  from  the  case 
in  disgust;  and  when  Thomas  Cooper, 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar,  con- 
victed of  libelling  the  President,  was 
arraigned  for  sentence,  he  announced  in 


open  court  that  if  he  could  discover  that 
the  Democratic  party  was  behind  the 
prisoner,  he  would  inflict  the  severest 
penalties  known  to  the  law. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
most  alarming  rumors  of  this  judicial 
tyi-ant's  programme  for  Virginia  found 
willing  ears  in  Richmond  when  he  de- 
scended upon  the  town  with  Luther  Mar- 
tin's marked  copy  of  "  The  Prospect 
Before  Us  "  in  his  avenging  hand.  That 
he  had  publicly  exhibited  this  libelous 
pamphlet  to  various  persons  and  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  punish  its 
author  was  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, but  the  story  that  he  had  instructed 
the  marshal  to  see  that  "  none  of  those 
creatures  called  Democrats "  was  sum- 
moned on  the  grand  jury  found  quite  as 
many  believers.  Moreover,  rumor  had  it 
that  on  being  informed  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Richmond  bar  had  volunteered 
to  appear  for  Callender  and  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law,  he  had  re- 
torted, with  a  coarse  laugh,  that  he'd 
put  the  whole  lot  of  them  over  his  knee 
and  teach  them  and  all  such  nullifiers 
a  lesson  they  would  not  soon  forget,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  thought 
of  the  learned  profession  in  this  undig- 
nified posture  appealed  to  the  popular 
humor  and  lent  an  added  significance 
to  "  The  Prospect  Before  Us." 

The  threatened  clash  between  the  bench 
and  the  bar  was,  of  course,  particularly 
interesting  to  lawyers,  but  there  were 
many  laymen  among  those  gathered  be- 
fore the  court-house  on  the  morning 
of  the  trial,  for  the  country  was  thor- 
oughly aroused  over  the  attempt  to  en- 
force the  Sedition  Law  within  a  State 
whose  Legislature  had  officially  con- 
demned it,  and  the  conflict  between  the 
Federal  and  State  authorities  was  far 
more  important  to  the  average  Vir- 
ginian than  the  settlement  of  any  pro- 
fessional differences.  Not  all  the  horse- 
men who  came  trailing  across  the  Com- 
mon were  present  from  choice,  however, 
for  the  marshal  had  invaded  the  most 
distant  plantations  in  his  search  for 
jurors,  and  some  of  the  victims  had 
ridden  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty 
miles  in  obedience  to  his  summons, 
spreading  the  news  of  the  impending 
event  through  the  outlying  districts,  un- 
til the  rapidly  gathering  crowd  prom- 
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ised  to  surpass  that  of  any  previous 
court  day  in  Richmond.  Nevertheless, 
no  one  of  the  waiting  throng  seemed  to 
be  in  any  haste  to  move  indoors,  and 
jurors,  witnesses,  spectators,  and  lawyers 
remained  clustered  about  the  entrance 
or  scattered  along  the  edge  of  the  Com- 
mon, discussing  the  case  until  nearly 
ten  o'clock,  when  they  slowly  moved  to- 
wards the  scene  of  action,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  the  court-room  was  filled 
to  overflowing. 

At  a  table  beside  the  judicial  desk 
sat  William  Marshall,  clerk  of  the  court 
and  brother  of  the  future  Chief  Justice, 
and  near  him  stood  Mr.  Xelson,  the 
District  Attorney,  with  David  Robert- 
son, the  shorthand  reporter,  whose  notes 
were  to  prove  an  invaluable  exhibit  in 
the  subsequent  impeachment  of  the  judge. 
The  attention  of  the  audience,  however, 
was  mainly  directed  to  the  prisoner,  his 
bondsman,  Meriwether  Jones,  and  his 
counsel,  Messrs.  Hay,  Wirt,  and  Nich- 
olas— a  formidable  array  for  any  hostile 
judge,  and  a  trio  with  whom  the  bar  of 
Richmond  were  well  content  to  trust 
their  dignity  and  honor.  Indeed,  these 
champions  had  already  given  Chase  a 
taste  of  their  quality  by  virtually 
forcing  him  to  grant  adjournments  on 
two  previous  occasions,  and  it  was 
whispered  that  they  intended  to  ma- 
noeuvre him  out  of  the  case  altogether  by 
continuing  their  dilatory  tactics  until 
the  term  expired.  In  fact,  the  word 
passed  from  lip  to  lip  across  the  crowded 
chamber  that  the  judge  had  walked  into 
a  very  neat  trap  at  the  last  hearing  by 
granting  an  adjournment  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  a  certain  witness  named 
Giles.  This,  it  was  claimed,  was  a  fatal 
concession,  for  if  the  non-appearance  of 
this  witness  justified  a  postponement  on 
Monday,  it  equally  demanded  it  on  Tues- 
day, for  he  was  still  missing,  and  the 
case  could  not  therefore  be  tried  until 
he  was  produced,  which  would  be  the 
day  after  never. 

The  audience  chuckled  approvingly  as 
this  story  went  the  rounds,  gleefully 
anticipating  the  discomfiture  of  the 
judge;  and  the  general  opinion  was  that, 
for  once,  at  least.  Chase  had  met  his 
match — a  result  particularly  agreeable  to 
local  pride.  Judicial  tyrants  might  bully 
and  awe  the  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland 


bar,  but  the  profession  in  Virginia  knew 
a  trick  or  two  which  would — 

The  chatter  and  laughter  suddenly 
ceased  as  the  door  opened,  disclosing 
the  not  too  heroic  figure  of  the  Dis- 
trict Judge,  Cyrus  Griffin,  a  rather  fu- 
tile, colorless,  and  timid  personage,  who 
appeared  to  be  propelled  into  the  room 
by  a  burly,  bustling,  red-faced  man,  who 
strode  rapidly  to  the  bench,  nodding  a 
not  too  gracious  salutation  at  the  assem- 
blage, while  the  court  crier  bellowed  his 
familiar  announcement. 

The  individual  whose  arrival  had  had 
the  effect  of  a  schoolmaster  entering  a 
noisy  class-room  was  a  man  of  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  huge  of  bulk,  coarse 
of  feature,  masterful  in  manner.  On 
his  massive  head  sat  an  ill-made  wig, 
and  his  garments  were  those  of  the  or- 
dinary citizen  with  no  particular  regard 
for  appearances,  but  there  was  no  mis- 
taking his  authoritative  bearing  as  he 
loomed  up  behind  the  judicial  desk  and 
glowered  at  the  silent  audience.  To 
most  of  those  who  returned  his  scru- 
tiny he  was  an  entire  stranger,  for 
until  the  present  term  of  the  court 
he  had  never  set  foot  in  Richmond, 
and  doubtless  many  of  the  spectators 
were  prepared  to  find  him  a  fiend  in 
human  shape.  But  though  his  expres- 
sion was  somewhat  forbidding,  his  large, 
strong,  clean-shaven  face  was  not  un- 
comely, and  his  giant  frame  suggested 
strength  rather  than  brutality.  Never- 
theless, his  small,  snappy,  shifty  eyes 
had  a  dangerous  glint,  and  there  were 
ominous  lines  about  the  comers  of  his 
mouth,  betraying  possibilities  of  an  ugly 
droop,  and  other  indications  of  a  quarrel- 
some disposition  were  not  wanting.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  man,  however,  sug- 
gested energy  and  determination,  rather 
than  intellectual  power,  and,  contrasted 
with  the  group  of  lawyers  who  faced 
him,  he  appeared  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  moment  the  proceedings  oi)ened, 
however,  this  impression  quickly  faded, 
and  as  he  leaned  over  the  desk  and  lis- 
tened to  Mr.  Hay's  long  and  not  too 
ingenious  plea  for  an  adjournment,  his 
gaze  was  so  uncomfortably  intelligent 
that  the  speaker,  obviously  embarrassed, 
made  poor  work  of  his  argument.  Still, 
no  interruption  reached  him  from  the 
bench,  and,  growing  more  confident,  the 
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advocate  began  to  shift  away  from  the 
question  of  the  missing  witness,  craftily 
turning  the  discussion  towards  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Sedition  Act.  Then 
he  circled  back  to  the  witness  whose  tes- 
timony he  boldly  asserted  would  help 
to  determine  whether  Callender's  pam- 
phlet consisted  of  libelous  statements  or 
merely  matters  of  opinion,  which  question 
he  declared  would  have  to  be  considered 
by  the  jury  in  assessing  the  fine. 

"  Tkafs  a  wild  notion!  It's  not  the 
law.  The  jury  have  nothing  to  do  with 
assessing  the  fine,  sir!" 

If  some  one  had  suddenly  dashed 
water  in  Hay's  face  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  astonished.  To  be  flatly 
contradicted  on  a  legal  question  was 
ruffling  enough  to  a  man  of  his  dignity, 
but  to  have  his  opinion  derided  as  a  wild 
notion  was  too  insulting  for  words,  and 
some  moments  elapsed  before  he  recov- 
ered himself  sufficiently  to  retort.  Then 
he  announced  with  dignified  severity 
that  it  was  possible  to  answer  argu- 
ment, but  quite  impossible  to  refute 
authority.  If  he  were  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed, however — 

But  he  was  not  permitted  to  proceed. 
A  blow  had  been  given  and  returned, 
and  the  battle  was  now  for  the  strong. 
His  Honor  did  not  propose  to  listen  to 
any  arguments  regarding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law.  If  the  counsel 
imagined  that  the  Court  was  bound  to 
keep  on  granting  adjournments  until  the 
missing  witness  Giles  was  produced,  he 
was  mightily  mistaken.  In  the  Court's 
opinion,  if  the.  trial  had  to  await  that 
gentleman's  appearance,  it  would  never 
take  place  at  all.  There  had  been  ample 
opportunity  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
the  witness.  Let  the  jury  be  impanelled 
at  once! 

Startled  and  chagrined  as  the  counsel 
were  by  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs, 
which  completely  upset  their  well-laid 
plans,  they  were  still  more  disconcerted 
by  the  overbearing  manner  and  tone 
which  had  been  adopted  towards  them, 
and,  tingling  with  resentment,  they  an- 
nounced that  since  His  Honor  saw  fit 
to  force  an  immediate  trial  upon  them, 
it  would  be  their  duty  to  take  advantage 
of  every  technicality  known  to  the  law, 
which,  to  a  man  of  Chase's  temperament, 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  open 


declaration  of  war.  Indeed,  the  very 
next  move  demonstrated  the  tactlessness 
of  such  a  defiance,  for  the  moment  young 
Nicholas  advanced  a  formidable  challenge 
to  the  entire  panel  of  jurors,  which, 
despite  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the 
marshal,  comprised  only  eight  candidates, 
he  was  flouted  and  routed  with  a  finality 
that  not  only  overruled  his  objections, 
but  cast  serious  aspersions  on  his  legal 
attainments.  Seeing  the  junior  counsel 
thus  harried  and  dragged  over  his  own 
obstacles,  Mr.  Hay  promptly  came  to  the 
rescue  by  proposing  to  exaniine  the  ju- 
rors individually  as  to  any  prejudices 
they  might  entertain  against  the  accused ; 
but  before  he  could  frame  his  opening 
question  he  was  roughly  interrupted  from 
the  bench.  No  questions  could  be  asked 
of  the  jurors,  he  was  informed,  save  such 
as  were  first  reduced  to  writing  and  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  Court. 

For  a  moment  the  three  lawyers  stared 
at  the  bench  in  speechless  amazement, 
and  then  burst  into  angry  protest.  It 
was  absolutely  futile,  however,  to  attempt 
to  swerve  Chase  from  this  extraordinary 
course,  and  when  the  exhausted  attorneys 
finally  yielded  and  submitted  written 
questions  for  the  jurors,  their  interroga- 
tories were  declared  improper  and  re- 
jected forthwith.  According  to  the  Court, 
it  did  not  make  any  difference  if  a  tales- 
man had  read  and  formed  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  "  The  Prospect  Before  Us." 
He  was  still  eligible  for  the  jury,  provided 
he  had  not  formed  an  opinion  concern- 
ing the  charge  on  which  the  prisoner  was 
indicted,  and  as  none  of  the  candidates 
had  read  the  indictment,  they  were  all 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  case.  In  the 
face  of  these  unheard-of  rulings,  the 
Virginia  lawyers  apparently  abandoned 
all  hope  of  securing  an  impartial  jury, 
for  when  one  of  the  talesmen,  a  con- 
scientious planter  by  the  name  of  Basset, 
volunteered  the  information  that  he  had 
read  Callender's  tract  and  had  formed  a 
positive  opinion  that  it  came  under  the 
Sedition  Law,  they  failed  to  record  any 
objection  to  his  retention. 

Having  herded  the  jurors  into  the  box 
in  this  peremptory  fashion.  Chase  was 
now  ready  to  try  the  case,  and  directing 
the  District  Attorney  to  proceed,  he 
calmly  settled  back  while  that  official 
described  the  enormity  of  the  prisoner's 
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crime  to  the  eight  men  entrusted  with 
his  fate.  Only  certain  portions  of  the 
offending  pamphlet  had  been  recited  in 
the  indictment,  and  they  made  rather 
mild  reading,  even  at  that  time,  while  in 
these  days  they  would  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  sensational,  to  say  nothing  of 
criminal.  Nevertheless,  they  were  clearly 
within  the  provision  of  the  Sedition  Law, 
and  proof  of  their  authorship  was  prac- 
tically all  the  prosecutor  needed  to  com- 
plete his  case.  This  was  easily  estab- 
lished by  the  testimony  of  the  printers 
who  had  put  the  manuscript  into  type 
and  the  booksellers  who  had  sold  it  as 
a  pamphlet,  and  when  Hay  protested  that 
those  men  could  not  be  compelled  to 
answer  the  questions  put  to  them,  they 
being  accomplices  equally  guilty  under 
the  law,  and  privileged  from  testifying 
against  themselves,  the  Court  not  only 
overruled  his  objections,  but  virtually 
promised  the  hesitating  witnesses  im- 
munity as  a  reward  for  their  confessions. 
Indeed,  it  was  said  that  Chase  frequent- 
ly identified  himself  with  the  prosecu- 
tion in  this  and  other  ways,  even  using 
the  word  "  we "  to  indicate  a  common 
purpose  between  the  District  Attorney 
and  himself. 

Having  succeeded  in  proving  that  the 
prisoner  was  the  author  of  "  The  Pros- 
pect Before  Us,"  the  prosecutor  next 
attempted  to  introduce  the  whole  pam- 
phlet in  evidence,  but  here  the  defence 
again  protested,  claiming  that  only  those 
portions  of  the  document  which  were  re- 
cited in  the  indictment  could  be  con- 
sidered by  the  jury,  especially  in  view  of 
the  Court's  decision  that  the  jurors  were 
concerned  only  with  the  offence  charged 
in  the  official  papers  and  were  not  dis- 
qualified by  their  prejudices  against  the 
pamphlet  as  a  whole.  Chase  was  in  no 
mood,  however,  to  allow  his  previous 
rulings  to  be  turned  against  him.  The 
prisoner  was  being  tried  for  writing 
"  The  Prospect  Before  Us,"  and  he  was 
not  to  escape  punishment  because  only 
mild  selections  from  it  appeared  in  the 
indictment.  A  little  informality  of  that 
sort  was  best  rectified  by  allowing  the 
jury  to  read  the  whole  pernicious  produc- 
tion. In  vain  Hay  protested  against 
this  illogical  and  injurious  action.  He 
was  interrupted  and  contradicted,  hur- 
ried, harried,  and  baited  until  the  whole 


room  roared  with  laughter;  for  nothing 
is  so  infectious  as  the  wit  of  the  bench 
on  which  a  bully  sits  enthroned. 

The  prosecution  practically  ended  with 
this  exhibition  of  judicial  tyranny,  and 
the  defence  was  immediately  instructed 
to  proceed.  Unprepared  as  they  were  to 
dispute  the  authorship  or  publication  of 
the  pamphlet,  the  counsel  still  had  a 
chance  of  influencing  the  jury  by  prov- 
ing the  truth  of  its  statements,  and  to 
that  end  they  called  a  well-known  citi- 
zen, named  Colonel  Taylor,  to  the  stand. 
Before  he  could  utter  a  word,  however, 
the  judge  interrupted,  declaring  that 
every  question  put  to  him  must  be  first 
examined  and  approved  by  the  Court. 
This  preposterous  order  fairly  staggered 
the  indignant  counsel.  They  had  sub- 
mitted when  forced  to  conduct  the  ex- 
amination of  the  jury  in  this  fashion, 
but  to  be  similarly  hampered  in  question- 
ing their  own  witness  was  an  imposition 
unheard  of  in  any  court  of  law,  and 
they  remonstrated  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Neither  protest  nor  argument  nor 
authority,  however,  had  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  judge,  and  after  a  fierce 
controversy  the  attorneys  abandoned  their 
struggle,  only  to  discover  that  no  tes- 
timony that  did  not  prove  the  truth 
of  the  whole  paragraph  complained  of 
in  the  indictment  would  be  admitted. 
Struggling  to  conceal  their  exasperation, 
they  protested  that  one  witness  might 
prove  the  correctness  of  one  statement  in 
the  pamphlet,  and  another  another,  and 
that  no  one  individual  could  be  expected 
to  substantiate  the  whole  of  it,  and  at 
last  Chase  was  compelled  to  go  through 
the  empty  form  of  consulting  the  District 
Judge.  That  shadowy  official,  however, 
meekly  concurred  in  the  views  of  his 
superior,  and,  finding  himself  supported. 
His  Honor  attempted  to  put  an  end  to 
discussion.  But  the  fighting  blood  of  the 
Virginia  attorneys  was  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  and,  refusing  to  be  silenced, 
they  pressed  their  contentions  with  a 
force  that  lashed  Chase  into  a  rage,  and 
the  bitter  wrangle  which  ensued  soon 
had  the  room  in  an  uproar.  Contemptu- 
ously referred  to  as  "  you  young  gentle- 
men," and  goaded  by  every  public  slight 
and  sneer  which  brutal  authority  could 
inflict  upon  them,  the  three  lawyers  stood 
their  ground,  insisting  that  the  rulings  of 
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the  Court  were  equivalent  to  a  complete 
denial  of  justice,  and  virtually  defied  the 
bench.  Finally  the  judge  made  a  pre- 
tence of  requesting  the  District  Attorney 
to  allow  the  questions  upon  which  "  the 
young  gentlemen  were  so  insistent,"  and 
when  he  prudently  declined,  the  magis- 
trate brought  the  matter  to  a  close  by 
hammering  his  opponents  to  their  seats. 

With  this  final  suppression  of  their 
only  available  testimony,  the  defence 
had  no  recourse  but  to  address  the  jury 
and  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  the 
existing  prejudice  against  the  .  Sedition 
Law.  Wirt  led  this  forlorn  hope;  but 
the  moment  he  began  to  argue  against 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  he  was 
unceremoniously  halted,  and  informed 
that  the  jury  would  not  be  permitted  to 
consider  any  question  of  that  kind.  The 
jurors  were  the  judges  of  the  facts,  and 
not  of  the  law,  declared  the  Court — a 
proposition  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, no  lawver  would  have  en- 
deavored  to  dispute.  Wirt,  however,  in- 
timated that  the  Court  had  suppressed  the 
facts,  and  that  he  was  therefore  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  discussing  the  law. 
Interrupted  and  told  not  to  reflect  on 
the  Court,  he  retorted  with  a  repetition 
of  his  statement  in  another  form,  and 
for  a  perilous  moment  the  two  men  faced 
each  other,  speechless  with  rage,  while 
the  frightened  audience  watched  them  in 
fascinated  silence. 

Then  the  intrepid  Virginian  again 
turned  slowly  to  the  jury  and  resumed 
his  argument,  attacking  the  law  with 
studious  disregard  of  the  official  man- 
date. With  a  roar  of  anger  Chase  or- 
dered him  to  his  seat,  and  as  he  quietly 
obeyed,  the  man  on  the  bench  launched 
into  a  frenzied  tirade. 

"  Hear  my  words !"  he  ranted.  "  I 
wish  the  world  to  know  them !  My  opin- 
ion is  the  result  of  mature  deliberation !" 

He  then  reiterated  with  increasing 
violence  that  the  facts  were  for  the  jury 
and  the  law  for  the  Court — an  elemental 
principle  of  which  the  world  had  been 
previously  informed,  and  of  which  no 
one  was  better  advised  than  the  expe- 
rienced lawyers  he  was  instructing.  The 
tables  were  now  turned,  however,  and  it 
was  the  judge  and  not  the  counsel  who 
was  being  baited.  Indeed,  Chase  had  no 
sooner  concluded  his  pompous  proclama- 


tion than  Wirt  once  more  turned  to  the 
jury,  and,  quoting  directly  from  the 
third  section  of  the  Sedition  Act,  which 
provided  that  the  jury  "  should  determine 
the  law  and  the  fact  under  the  direction 
of  the  Court,  as  in  other  cases,"  calmly 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  forbidden  sub- 
ject. The  Constitution  was  the  law,  he 
declared;  and  as  the  jury  had  a  right  to 
determine  the  law,  they  had  logically  the 
right  to  consider  the  Constitution. 

"A  non  sequitur,  sir!"  shouted  Chase, 
and  the  audience  roared;  whereupon 
Wirt  sat  down  in  disgust,  and  Nicholas 
took  up  the  same  line  of  argument  until 
he  was  virtually  smothered  by  inter- 
ruptions from  the  bench.  Then  Hay  re- 
sumed the  attack,  but  by  this  time  the 
judge  had  worked  himself  into  a  fury, 
and  the  senior  counsel,  flatly  contra- 
dicted, badgered,  and  insulted  almost 
every  time  he  opened  his  lips,  suddenly 
brought  the  unseemly  contest  to  a  close 
by  taking  his  seat  and  gathering  up 
his  papers. 

Eor  a  few  moments  the  angry  mag- 
istrate did  not  apparently  comprehend 
what  was  happening,  but  as  Hay's  asso- 
ciates followed  his  example,  and  began 
packing  up  their  books  and  documents, 
the  situation  slowly  dawned  upon  him, 
and  for  the  first  time  he  seemed  to 
realize  that  he  had  perhaps  carried 
matters  beyond  the  point  of  safety.  The 
retirement  of  the  lawyers  in  the  Eries 
case  had  not  troubled  him  in  the  least, 
but  the  repetition  of  that  rebuke  at  the 
hands  of  the  Virginia  bar  might,  he  well 
understood,  be  fraught  with  much  more 
serious  consequences;  and  when  Hay 
rose  and  turned  towards  the  door,  he  ad- 
dressed hini  with  surprising  deference. 

"  Please  to  proceed,  sir,"  he  request- 
ed, "  and  be  assured  that  you  will  not 
again  be  interrupted  by  me.  Say  what 
you  will." 

The  senior  counsel,  however,  vouchsafed 
no  response  to  these  advances,  and,  amid 
intense  silence,  he  and  his  associates 
walked  gravely  to  the  rear  of  the  room. 

There  was  something  unmistakably 
ominous  in  their  quiet  dignity  and  bear- 
ing, and  the  judicial  tyrant  was  now 
thoroughly  alarmed. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  interrupt  coun- 
sel when  mistaken  in  the  law,"  he  pro- 
tested.   "  Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  inter- 
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rupt  improperly.  There  is  no  reason  to 
be  captious." 

Receiving-  no  reply  to  this  apologetic 
utterance,  the  speaker's  red  face  assumed 
a  purple  hue,  and  his  vindictive  little 
eyes,  following  the  retreating  figures, 
glittered  with  rage.  Finally,  as  the  door 
opened,  he  half  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
roaring,  "  As  you  please,  sirs !"  turned 
to  the  jury  and  began  a  long  and  care- 
ful charge. 

Two  hours  later  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  recorded,  and  the  prisoner  sentenced 
to  nine  months'  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  required 
to  find  sureties  for  good  behavior  for  a 
period  of  two  years. 

Thus  closed  the  last  case  ever  tried 
under  the  Sedition  Law,  but  it  was  fated 


to  be  heard  of  again.  From  his  cell  in 
the  Richmond  jail  the  prisoner  continued 
to  issue  his  libels  until  Jefferson  par- 
doned him,  only  to  be  rewarded  by 
venomous  attacks  from  his  pen,  after 
the  hated  act  had  been  repealed;  and 
five  years  later  Chase  was  impeached 
before  the  Senate  for  oppressive  and 
vexatious  conduct  during  the  trial,  and 
indecent  solicitude  for  the  conviction  of 
the  accused.  Politics  and  Luther  Martin, 
however,  interfered  in  his  behalf;  and 
after  a  brilliant  defence  at  the  hands  of 
the  lawyer  for  whose  support  in  his  last 
illness  the  Maryland  Legislature  taxed 
all  members  of  the  bar,  he  was  acquitted, 
and  resumed  his  duties  without  ever 
again  repeating  the  offences  for  which 
he  had  been  arraigned. 


The  Launch  of  the  Leaves 

BY  ROSAMUND  MARRIOTT  WATSON 

THE  yellow  leaves  go  sailing  down  the  stream 
Whose  whispering  waters  run  to  seek  the  sea. 
Where  slender  alders  and  pale  aspens  gleam 
And  every  wych-elm  seems  a  golden  tree. 

Amber,  and  brown,  and  red  the  light  leaves  float; 

You  cannot  see  the  Pixy  at  the  prow. 
But  each  gay  galleon  is  a  faery's  boat — 

The  good  folk  throng  the  craft  from  poop  to  bow. 

Ton  cannot  hear  the  laughter  and  the  song. 

Though  to  sweet  reedy  pipes  they  laugh  and  sing; 

You'd  say — So  late  the  robin  sings  and  long 
This  autumn  twilight  has  a  sound  of  spring." 

The  Hunter's  Moon  is  rising,  broad  and  bright, 
A  bronze  lamp  in  the  ashen-colored  sky. 

To  light  their  shallops  down  the  stream  to-night- 
Far  through  the  woods  I  hear  the  white  owls  cry. 

From  the  low  bridge  I  watch  them  on  their  way. 
Fleeing  the  sunless,  starveling  days  to  be — 

How  would  my  heart  rejoice  if,  even  as  they, 
I,  too,  might  follow  summer  oversea. 
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Made  in  Heaven 

BY  MARGARET  SUTTON  BRISCOE 


I SOMETIMES  think,"  annoimced 
Sweetie,  "that  watching  married 
people  is  for  all  the  world  like  watch- 
ing our  neighbors  go  down  the  hill 
under  our  dining-room  windows.  I  know 
them  all  by  the  way  they  take  that  hill. 
Some  go  down  in  such  splendid  shape; 
some — just  go  down  the  hill;  some  go 
down  like  a  ten-dollar  horse;  some  roll 
down.  Don't  you  think  that's  about  the 
way  it  is  with  married  life?"  I  was 
spared  a  reply  by  Sweetie's  not  waiting 
for  an  answer. 

"  I  call  it  dreadful,"  she  continued — 
"  dreadful !  Just  when  we  know  least 
about  —  anything,  we  have  to  marry. 
Isn't  that  a  topsyturvy  plan?  "We 
ought  to  marry  at  the  ends  of  our  lives, 
of  course,  after  we  know  what  we  want, 
not  at  the  beginning. 

"  I've  never  been  married — and  we're 
taught  it's  exceedingly  indelicate  to  talk 
too  much  about  such  things;  then  how 
in  the  world  am  I  to  be  expected  to  know 
Avhat  I  ought  to  want — or  whom  I  do 
want?   How  did  you  know?" 

At  this  startlingly  direct  question  I 
hedged  promptly. 

"  You  have  no  mother,  Sweetie.  If 
you  had  your  mother  to  talk  with,  you 
would  find  it  so  different." 

"  Does  Daphne  talk  over  these  things 
with  you  ?"  inquired  Sweetie. 

"  ISTo-o,"  I  admitted.  The  question 
startled  me.  In  that  moment  of  swift 
searching  through  my  memory  I  could 
not  recall  a  single  instance  when  I  had 
directly  discoursed  on  any  such  questions 
with  Daphne. 

She  was  so  young,  surely  I  was  justi- 
fied in  waiting.  Yet,  when  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  Sweetie  was  not  so  many 
years  older  than  my  own  little  girl. 
Also — whatever  Daphne  might  be  think- 
ing, it  was  by  no  means  true  that  such 
ideas  regarding  her  were  absent  from 
my  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had 
already  picked  out  for  her — our  first- 


born, the  pride  of  our  hearts — the 
husband  I  ardently  wanted  for  her.  This 
would  be,  it  seemed  to  me,  one  of  those 
matches  made  in  heaven — not  that  I 
wasn't  giving  it  a  little  earthly  aid.  We 
had  known  Jim  Bonny  since  he  was  a 
boy,  and  all  his  people  before  him.  He 
and.  Daphne  had  gone  to  kindergarten 
hand  in  hand.  We  had  watched  him  de- 
velop from  a  quiet,  bashful  boy  into 
the  strong,  resourceful  man  he  has  be- 
come— the  kind  of  man  any  mother 
might  "  thank  Heaven,  fasting,"  for 
sending  to  her  daughter. 

My  husband  and  I  had  never  quite 
put  into  words  any  such  project,  yet  I 
felt  Daphne's  father  would  not  be  exactly 
opposed  to  the  idea  if  the  right  time  came 
to  present  it. 

When  I  told  Sweetie  she  had  no  mother 
to  counsel  her  in  her  choice  of  a  partner 
for  life,  I  was  thinking  more  of  this 
intangible  Dea  ex  machina  assistance 
that  most  mothers  give  than  of  any  di- 
rect verbal  advice.  Was  I  failing  in  my 
whole  duty  to  Daphne?  Might  it  be 
that  she  was  looking,  in  vain,  for  some 
outspoken  prompting  from  her  mother  ? 

What  if  I  tried  now  to  give  to  Sweetie, 
as  she  seemed  so  to  desire  it,  a  little 
direct  instruction,  and  by  that  effort 
learn,  perhaps,  how  better  to  speak  to 
my  own  child  if  the  occasion  arose? 

Mothers  are  selfish,  but  it  was  not 
alone  maternal  anxiety  to  gain  practice 
in  my  mother-role  that  made  me  return 
to  Sweetie  with  a  certain  excitement, 
for  she  herself  was  far  too  interesting  to 
be  looked  on  as  a  mere  understudy  for 
one's  own  daughter. 

"  How  am  I  to  know,"  said  Sweetie, 
"  that  I  want  to  many  at  all  ?  Did  you 
marry  just  to  be  a  married  woman — in 
some  ways  it's  convenient — or  because 
you — couldn't  help  yourself?" 

I  gazed  at  Sweetie  a  little  helplessly. 
As  she  had  stated,  she  was  unmarried, 
and  she  claimed  a  bottomless  ignorance 
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on  the  subject  of  the  choice  of  a  hus- 
band; yet  her  analysis  of  why  one  mar- 
ries, if  she  understood  what  she  had 
said,  struck  me  as  so  peculiarly  pene- 
trating that  I  felt  as  if  she  had  swept 
out  of  my  mouth  words  that  I  might 
have  spoken. 

"  I — I  married,"  I  admitted,  blush- 
ing proYokingly,  "  because  I — I  suppose 
I — couldn't  help  myself." 

ITow  did  you  know  you  couldn't  help 
yourself?"  asked  Sweetie,  mercilessly. 
Then,  not  waiting  for  my  tardy  reply: 
"  Our  waitress  tells  me  she  knows  she's 
in  love  because  her  head  hurts  whenever 
she  thinks  of  your  butler.    Is  that  love?" 

"  It  might  be,"  I  admitted,  cautiousl3\ 

"  Father,"  Sweetie  went  on,  "  has 
been  married  four  times.  When  my  last 
mother  died  father  told  me — poor  man ! 
— that  he  was  not  only  grieved,  he  was 
mortified.    Was  that  love  ? 

"  Only  yesterday  I  went  to  see  a  girl 
I  was  bridesmaid  for  last  year;  she  told 
me  she  believed  her  husband  married  so 
as  to  have  a  home  of  his  own  where  he 
could  be  as  rude  as  he  pleased.  Is  that 
love?  They  seemed  awfully  fond  of  each 
other  when  they  married. 

"  Father  came  home  the  other  day 
with  the  story  of  a  poor  woman  who 
wanted  him  to  get  her  a  divorce,  and  he 
couldn't  make  out  her  ground  of  com- 
plaint. Her  husband  didn't  beat  her,  he 
gave  her  plenty  of  money — she  didn't 
seem  to  have  anything  to  accuse  him  of. 
She  said  she'd  '  los'  her  intrus'  in  him.' 
Father  thought  that  was  funny.  It  was 
tragic !  I  was  awfully  sorry  for  her.  I 
knew  how  she  felt.  I  wouldn't  mind 
my  husband  beating  or  starving  me, 
but  if  I  '  los'  my  intrus'  in  him — ' 
Is  intrus'  love? 

"  I  know  it's  no  sign  at  all  that  hus- 
])ands  and  wives  don't  love  each  other — • 
just  because  they  scratch  out  each  other's 
eyes.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  had  a 
fight,  every  single  summer  day,  with  a 
water-snake  that  lived  in  a  pool  on  our 
summer  place.  I  used  a  big  bean-pole, 
and  I  tried  my  best  to  kill  it.  One 
day  I  did.  T  broke  its  back.  And  I 
cried  and  cried  and  cried  and  cried  and 
cried.  Father  had  to  buy  me  a  Shetland 
pony  to  console  me.  Haven't  you  seen 
married  people  like  that  ? 

"  Suppose  —  suppose    you  quarrelleil 


with  somebody  every  time  you  met  him? 
Suppose  you  didn't  want  to  love  him 
and  made  up  your  mind  you  wouldn't, 
and  were  so  sure  you  didn't  love  him  that 
you  killed  yourself  laughing  at  the  very 
idea  of  it — and — and  suppose  you  never 
thought  of  anything  else,  all  day  and 
all  night,  but  how  glad  you  were  you'd 
had  the  common  sense  not  to  love  him? 
Is — is  that  1 — love  ? 

"  They  say  there's  '  all  the  difference 
between  loving  and  being  in  love  that 
there  is  between  drinking  and  being  in 
drink.'  I've  seen  plenty  of  people  who 
didn't  know  when  they  were  in — " 
Oh,  Sweetie !"  I  cried. 

"  Well,  I  have,"  retorted  Sweetie, 
"  and  so  have  you ;  so  have  all  of  us. 
Father  says  any  one  can  be  sure  he's  in — 
you  know ! — if  he  finds  he  can't  talk, 
or  if  he  can't  stop  talking.  Is  a  girl — ■ 
in  love — when  she  can't  stop — talking?" 

"  Sweetie,    dear    child,"    I   broke  in, 

come  here!  Cant  you  stop  talking? 
Don't  you  want  to  tell  me?  Cant  you 
tell  me?  You  aren't  deceiving  me  with 
all  this  nonsense.  Who  is  he?  You  love 
him,  and  you  know  you  do." 

"  No !— no !"  cried  Sweetie,  wildly.  "  I 
dont  know.  That's  just  the  trouble.  It 
may  not  be  love  at  all — but — but,  it 
keeps  me  guessing!" 

As  I  took  her  in  my  arms.  Sweetie 
laid  her  head  on  my  shoulders  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Do  you — do  you  believe,"  she  sobbed, 

that  people  are  happy  when — when 
there's  disparity  in  their  ages?" 

Then  I  knew!  Our  old  friend  Peter 
de  Koven  is  years,  and  by  many  of  them. 
Sweetie's  senior.  They  have  been  so 
much  together  of  late,  I  might  have 
suspected  this  —  but  I  had  not.  The 
news  came  as  a  surprise,  a  pleasant  one 
to  me;  for  I  was  almost  despairing  of 
our  old  friend's  marrying  any  one.  What 
with  a — let  us  call  it  catholic — taste  in 
women,  an  ability  to  brush  so  often 
near  to  marriage,  yet  invariably  pursue 
a  single  way,  I  had  begun  to  believe 
Peter  would  forever  escape.  Surprised 
as  I  was,  I  had  nought  but  "  bless  you 
my  children "  to  say  —  and  a  heart- 
felt blessing.  In  many  ways  this,  too, 
was  a  Heaven-made  match.  Under  all 
her  nonsense,  it  was  daylight  plain 
that    Sweetie  had   lost  her  heart,  and 
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her  whole  heart,  to  the  object  of  her 
declared  uncertainty. 

"  Whoever  he  is,  he's  a  lucky  man. 
Sweetie/'  I  said — "  a  lucky,  lucky  man." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  as  bad  as  that  yet," 
said  Sweetie,  wiping  her  eyes.  She  was 
recovering. 

"  He's  asked  me,"  she  went  on,  "  but 
I  haven't  yet  answered.  There's  a  good 
deal  to  consider." 

"  Then  don't  consider  it !"  I  cried, 
eagerly.  ... 

"  So  that's  what  you  think,  is  it  ?" 
said  Sweetie. 

^'  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  that's  what  I 
think.  If  you  love  each  other — that's 
the  whole  point.  You've  waked  up  too 
late  to  part. 

"  Let  us  suppose  the  worst,"  I  went 
on,  cautiously,  for  she  had  not  yet  named 
Peter  de  Koven  to  me,  and  I  hesitated 
to  be  the  one  to  fit  the  cap  in  too  direct 
words.  "  Suppose — ^suppose  you  found 
you  cared  for  some  one  who  is  greatly 
your — your  junior?  That  would  be  more 
serious,  of  course,  than  if  he  were  greatly 
your  senior,  so  we'll  take  the  worst  event. 

"  I  couldn't  advise  any  girl  to  throw 
herself  in  the  way  of  an  ill-assorted 
marriage  in  years — there  are  reasons 
against  it;  but  I  am  sure  there  are  none 
that  ought  to  weigh  where  two  people 
know  they  have  come  to  care  for  each 
other  as  deeply  as  I  can  see  you — " 

"  That's  just  what  Mr.  de  Koven  says !" 
cried  Sweetie.  "  He  declares  it's  non- 
sense to  hesitate.  I  tell  him  it's  all  your 
match.  You  did  it — ^you  know  you  did! 
Do  you  remember  the  last  time  Daphne 
was  home  from  school,  and  Jim  came  in 
to  call,  and,  after  he  left,  you  told  us — 
oh,  all  kinds  of  things  about  him!  I 
don't  think  I  should  ever  have  looked 
at  Jim  Bonny  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you. 
I  never  thought  of  him  except  as  the 
nicest  boy — ^till  then." 

"  Jim  Bonny — "  I  repeated,  mechan- 
ically. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Sweetie.  "  Who 
else  could  it  be?  I  told  Mr.  de  Koven — 
isn't  he  the  dearest  old  fellow!  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done  without 
him  to  confide  in — I  told  him  how  you 
did  everything  to  bring  this  about.  For 
months  I've  never  been  asked  here  that 
Jim  wasn't  invited." 


It  was  quite  true.  Our  oldest  boy  in- 
forms me  that  when  his  monthly  allow- 
ance arrives  he  hastens  to  lend  it  to  all 
the  safe  boys  in  his  school;  there  is 
nothing  then  left  to  lend  when  the  doubt- 
ful borrowers  come  around. 

In  somewhat  the  same  spirit — I  knew 
it  now — I  had,  in  Daphne's  absence, 
thrown  Jim  Bonny  cons-tantly  with 
Sweetie — she  being  so  much  his  senior 
it  never  occurred  to  me.  I  trust  that 
our  oldest  son  is  wiser  in  his  generation, 
selecting  safer  loan  deposits  for  his 
treasure  than  his  mother  proves  capable 
of  choosing.  Plainly,  I  was  not  born  for 
a  banker. 

I  really  behaved  very  well.  If  Sweetie 
missed  anything  from  my  felicitations, 
and  I  think  she  felt  no  lack,  it  was  not 
because  I  failed  to  try,  honorably,  to 
play  my  assumed  mother-role  to  the  child. 

She  has  drawn  a  prize,  indeed,  in  life's 
lottery.  Who  knows  that  better  than  I! 
Suppose  she  is  five,  six  years — more,  per- 
haps— ^the  senior;  Jim  is  already  years 
older  than  she  in  all  that  counts — 
wisdom,  streng-th,  real  experience.  All 
this  I  expatiated  upon  to  Sweetie.  I 
said  all  I  ought. 

As  for  Sweetie  herself,  she  will  at 
once  develop  into  that  meek  and  sweetly 
obedient  creature  which  every  woman 
becomes  who  marries  a  man  younger 
than  herself. 

"  Jim  vows  he  won't  let  father  make 
me  any  allowance,"  stated  Sweetie.  "  He 
has  about  ten  thousand  a  year  of  his 
own,  you  know.  We  must  scratch  along 
on  that,  Jim  says.  That's  just  like  him, 
isn't  it  ?" 

It  was. 

"  Won't  let  .  .  .  must  .  .  .  Jim 
says  ...  !"  This  from  Sweetie,  who  has 
spent  her  father's  thousands  like  water 
and  taken  no  orders  from  any  quarter. 

No,  it  isn't  a  bad  arrangement,  not 
at  all;  except  for  the  fact  that  I — but 
that  is  to  be  forgotten. 

From  to-day  Heaven  can  make  all  the 
marriages,  in  my  family  and  outside, 
with  no  assistance  from  me! 

"  If  you,  my  dear,  were  my  own 
child,"  I  told  Sweetie,  "  I  could  only 
say  that  there  is  not  a  man  of  our  ac- 
quaintance to  whom  I  would  so  happily 
give  you  as  to  Jim  Bonny,  and  I  have 
never  spoken  a  truer  word!" 


A  Resemblance 


BY  CLARE 

THE  first  act  was  nearly  over — the 
play,  Macbeth.  James  Lorimer, 
with  the  amateur's  undying  pleas- 
ure in  comparison,  admitted  that  the 
performance  was  very  good.  Yet  the  pres- 
ent actress  was  far  too  suave  and  woman- 
ly for  such  a  role.  This  gracious,  soft- 
voiced  creature  would  not  deliberately 
incite  to  murder;  she  must  have  been 
driven  to  it  by  some  mighty  passion 
— love,  perhaps,  rather  than  ambition. 
He  found  himself  already  making  ex- 
cuses, inventing  ways  by  which  she 
might  be  cleared  from  blame.  People 
had  been  stupid;  they  had  taken  her 
speeches  literally;  but  Shakespeare  knew 
that  women  speak  to  hide  their  thoughts. 
In  real  life  the  thane's  wife  would  be 
most  smooth  and  gentle,  submissive  to 
the  man  whom  she  adored.  But  when 
that  man  was  threatened  by  disaster — 
failure  means  disaster  to  some  souls — ■ 
then  her  dauntless  spirit  would  rise 
up  and  dominate,  though  only  for  the 
moment;  the  crisis  past,  she  would 
resume  her  passionate  allegiance,  her 
eager  subservience  to  her  lord.  Yes, 
she  was,  no  doubt,  an  injured  heroine, 
unduly  execrated  for  her  one  impetu- 
ous fault. 

He  broke  off,  frowning;  this  was  not 
his  view  at  all;  he  had  always  thought 
the  opposite;  it  must  be  a  certain  mag- 
netism on  the  actress's  part.  The  idea 
was  repugnant;  he  fixed  his  eyes  reso- 
lutely upon  the  seats  in  front  of  him; 
he  would  not  let  her  influence  him. 
Her  voice  in  blank  verse  was  full  of 
subtle  harmonies.  Well,  he  would  listen 
— that  was  all.  By  degrees  he  began  to 
see  what  he  was  staring  at — a  gaunt 
man  with  stooping  shoulders  and  a 
woman  with  reddish  hair.  He  noticed 
that  thej^  were  different  from  their  neigh- 
bors. Presently  he  commenced  to  won- 
der why.  Upon  a  short  inspection  he 
decided  that  the  couple  were  distinctly 
ill  at  ease — suburban  products,  probably, 
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or  possibly  provincial  ones.  He  could 
judge  much  better,  though,  if  they 
would  only  glance  his  way.  He  prided 
himself  on  his  ability  to  dissect  strange 
faces,  to  read  people's  characters  in 
their  eyes;  physiognomy  had  always 
been  a  favorite  pastime.  Unluckily  he 
could  not  see  these  people's  faces,  ex- 
cept in  profile,  and  that  not  always — 
only  when  the  woman  turned  her  head. 
She  did  so,  surreptitiously,  at  frequent 
intervals.  Lorimer  began  to  analyze 
her  languidly. 

She  was  a  tall,  lithe  creature  of  thirty- 
two  or  thereabouts,  with  striking  fea- 
tures, a  clear  skin,  and  an  anxious  fore- 
head. But  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  her  was  her  hair,  which  was  a 
vivid  auburn,  a  splendid  mass  of  color 
piled  up  in  heavy  coils.  Her  head  was 
small,  w^ell-shaped,  and,  oh,  so  weary !  He 
could  not  see  her  eyes,  but  imagined 
them  to  be  appealing.  Her  dress  was 
carefully  in  fashion,  though  inappropri- 
ate; even  Lorimer  realized  that  it  was 
wrong, — hot  and  elaborate  when  it  should 
have  been  light  and  dainty,  for  the  wea- 
ther was  oppressively  warm. 

Then  Lorimer  made  a  new  discovery, — 
the  pale,  suburban  woman  was  perturbed. 
She  tried  repeatedly  to  attract  her  hus- 
band's notice  —  he  was  her  husband; 
Lorimer  had  observed  neglected  wives 
before.  To  his  surprise,  however,  he 
saw  that  she  was  proud  of  this  rela- 
tionship, proud  of  her  dependence  on  the 
man;  for  Lorimer's  delicately  trained  in- 
stinct soon  perceived  that  the  latter  gov- 
erned her  insistently  both  by  his  silences 
and  by  his  rare  remarks.  She  watched 
him  furtively;  she  had  been  taught  to  do 
so,  to  keep  her  eyes  incessantly  on  guard. 
Once  she  forgot — it  was  while  Lady  Mac- 
beth was  speaking;  her  husband  touched 
her  sharply  on  the  arm.  She  started  and 
leaned  back  again,  glancing  at  him 
swiftly;  her  innocent  enjoyment  had 
been  checked.   Morose  himself,  he  wished 
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her  to  be  so,  likewise.  Lorimer  was  not 
•unacquainted  with  this  type  of  man. 

Suddenly  Lorimer  became  aware  that 
the  play  was  quite  unknown  to  them; 
they  were  following  it  with  a  kind  of 
eager  dread,  as  nervous  children  might 
listen  to  an  unfamiliar  fairy-tale,  one 
that  might  have  ghosts  in  it  to  terrify. 
The  idea  thrilled  him.  Macbeth  a  novel- 
ty! AVhat  a  glorious  sensation,  a  thing 
worth  living  for,  like  the  first  sight 
of  Etna  —  unprepared !  While  he  was 
musing  thus,  the  final  words  of  the  first 
act  were  being  spoken,  after  which  the 
great  red  curtain  fell. 

The  woman's  husband  rose  precipitant- 
iy,  pushing  past  his  wife  without  a  word. 
Lorimer  divined  her  feminine  dismay  at 
this  abrupt  desertion,  and  with  curious 
inconsistency  wished  the  man  in  Jericho 
for  leaving  her.  He  wondered  whether 
he  could  make  the  least  excuse  for  speak- 
ing to  her;  most  of  the  audience  had 
gone  out  to  seek  fresh  air.  He  bent  for- 
ward doubtfully;  it  was  not  fair  to 
take  a  mean  advantage;  she  was  inex- 
perienced, he  could  see  that  at  a  glance. 
The  very  way  she  muffled  herself  in  her 
opera  -  cloak  betrayed  a  kind  of  rustic 
shyness,  for  the  theatre  was  uncomfort- 
ably hot.  Her  cloak  was  ugly,  too — a 
thick,  fuzzy  thing  with  buttons.  He  wish- 
ed she  could  change  places  with  her 
magically  robed  stage  prototype.  Yes, 
she  was  her  prototype — Lady  Macbeth, 
that  is.  He  had  not  recognized  this  at 
the  beginning;  it  had  grown  upon  him 
gradually — the  strange,  elusive  likeness 
between  the  two.  There  was  the  same 
splendid  hair — in  the  one  case  natural, — 
the  same  majestic  carriage,  the  same 
drawn  mouth  and  fitful  glances,  only 
the  eyes  were  surely  different,  much 
more  soft  and  tender.  He  hesitated; 
the  stalls  were  nearly  empty;  at  any 
moment,  though,  the  surly  husband  might 
return.  She  was  looking  for  him  anx- 
iously; Lorimer  grew  more  indignant. 
How  could  the  fellow  torment  this  quiv- 
ering creature  so ! 

A  sudden  idea  occurred  to  him.  What 
if  he  should  drop  his  opera-glasses  in  the 
row  ahead  of  him  ?  He  did  so,  on  the  im- 
pulse. The  woman  started  violently;  her 
cloak  fell  back,  revealing  noble  shoul- 
ders.   She  did  not,  however,  turn  her  head. 

Lorimer  bent  forward. 


"  I  beg  your  pardon — it  made  a  horrid 
clatter.  One's  nerves  are  strung  up,  too, 
at  such  a  play.  May  I  poke  them  back? 
I  think  I  can  get  at  them." 

The  woman  stooped  and  picked  up  the 
fallen  glasses,  handing  them  to  their 
owner  across  the  seat;  then  she  sat  quite 
straight,  as  if  on  duty,  holding  her  head 
haughtily  erect. 

Lorimer  felt  a  momentary  misgiving, 
but  he  roused  himself  impatiently;  his 
chance  was  slipping  from  him.  What 
were  mental  subtleties  compared  with 
human  life?  And  this  woman  was  very 
human,  or  so  he  fancied:  a  bundle  of 
gentle  fears  and  soft  naivetes,  a  strong, 
sweet  product  of  the  hills ;  for  he  had  dis- 
carded the  suburban  theory.  This  proud 
aloofness  must  be  country-born. 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry,"  he  began,  ad- 
dressing her  shrinking  shoulders ;  "  I 
didn't  mean  to  bother  you.  But  can't  I 
get  you  something — an  ice — some  drink- 
ing-water? This  place  is  hideously  hot, 
almost  like  the  witches'  caldron.  But 
they  didn't  have  one,  did  they?  I  sup- 
pose they  flew  off  on  their  broomsticks 
at  the  very  m^ention  of  such  a  thing!" 

She  threw  him  a  sidelong  glance;  evi- 
dently she  was  not  used  to  pleasantry; 
life  to  her  had  been  extremely  grave — a 
dull,  flat  expanse  of  little  worries.  He 
broke  off,  for  at  last  he  had  her  eyes. 

"  I  don't  care  for  anything,  thank  you." 

The  tone  was  formal.  In  a  second  she 
spoke  again,  this  time  involuntarily,  as  if 
impelled  to  it  by  some  strong  inner  force. 

"  I  suppose  the  play  ends  badly  ?" 

Lorimer  was  startled;  he  had  not  look- 
ed for  such  an  opening. 

"  I  have  read  most  of  Shakespeare," 
she  explained,  in  a  deprecatory  tone. 

"  How  I  envy  you !"  he  cried,  recovering 
himself  at  this.  "  I  presume  you  planned 
it?  I  wish  I  had  had  the  sense  to  do  the 
same — to  keep  back  one  great  master- 
piece, I  mean.  L^sually  one  reads  them 
when  one  does  not  care  a  straw.  I  re- 
member, as  a  schoolboy,  I  thought  Ham- 
let a  horrid  bore." 

Again  he  caught  her  wondering  glance. 
She  had  not,  he  concluded,  been  much 
spoiled  by  masculine  amenities. 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  know  the  end  ?" 
he  asked.  "  Wouldn't  you  rather  let  the 
thing  unfold  itself  before  your  eyes?" 

He  knew  that  he  was  treating  her  like 
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an  inferior — a  child,  rather,  an  untrained 
pupil,  one  to  whom  each  st^p  must  be 
explained;  and  yet  she  was  a  woman — a 
sad  one,  too,  he  fancied.  What  right 
had  he  to  play  the  tutor  in  this  way? 

"  It  ends  badly  ?"  she  persisted.  "  That 
lady  is  very  cruel." 

"^You  think  so?"  he  said.  "That  is 
one  view,  of  course,  but  there  is  an- 
other. The  lady  who  plays  her  part  means 
to  make  you  pity  her." 

"It  is  bad  to  tell  men  things." 

Lorimer  was  puzzled. 

"  You  mean  she  shouldn't  have  told 
him  how  she  felt?  But  the  other  side 
maintains  that  she  read  his  purpose  in 
his  face;  that  she  merely  put  his  pur- 
pose into  words." 

"  She  loved  him  very  dearly." 

This  statement  did  not,  like  her  other 
speeches,  seek  confirmation.  Lorimer  felt 
the  difference  instantly. 

"  That  interests  me  very  much,"  he 
said.  "  So  you  are  not  against  her  ?  Most 
ladies  are;  they  say  she  is  a  man's  woman, 
and  I  suppose  she  is,  at  least  when  this 
lady  plays  her;  for  my  part  I  am  in- 
tensely sorry  for  her." 

Lorimer  paused;  her  eyes  were  on  him 
— those  wonderful  blank  eyes  that  told 
so  little,  those  furtive,  tender,  deep-blue 
eyes  of  hers. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  I  pity  her  sin- 
cerely— tied  to  a  brute  whom  she  adores, 
and  whom,  nevertheless,  she  drags  down 
to  a  still  lower  level  by  her  very  eager- 
ness to  have  him  rise." 

The  woman  drew  her  cloak  up  sud- 
denly, turning  away  from  Lorimer  to 
fasten  it,  and  not  turning  back  again 
when  it  was  done.  Instead,  she  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  her  small  programme, 
reading  and  rereading  the  various  names. 

Lorimer  was  extremely  disconcerted. 
Was  it  her  intention  to  be  rude?  He 
waited;  but  she  made  no  further  move- 
ment. She  sat  there,  motionless,  as  if 
turned  to  stone.  He  was  therefore  forced 
to  acquiesce  in  her  decision.  The 
brusqueness  of  it  pleased  him  curious- 
ly; it  seemed  somehow  to  fit  into  his 
view  of  her.  He  glanced  about  him; 
the  house  was  filling  rapidly.  Perhaps 
she  had  caught  sight  of  that  unpleas- 
ant man. 

He  came  in  presently,  flushed  and  talk- 
ative.   His  wife  received  his  jokes  with 


patient  smiles;  but  when  the  lights  went 
down,  her  manner  altered;  she  seemed  to 
be  bracing  herself  for  some  new  trial. 
She  watched  her  husband  ceaselessly, 
though  always  cautiously,  as  a  devoted 
dog  might  watch  a  captious  master. 
Once  she  even  ventured  to  lay  her 
fingers  on  his  coat  sleeve, — it  was  in  the 
dialogue  between  the  guilty  couple  after 
the  murder  of  Duncan  had  been  achieved. 
The  man,  stupefied,  no  doubt,  by  his  po- 
tations, took  no  apparent  notice  of  the 
hand;  it  stayed  there,  nervously,  making 
little  soothing  movements,  little  faint 
attempts  to  stroke  his  arm. 

When  the  act  was  done,  the  man  re- 
mained beside  the  woman,  nor  did  he, 
until  the  play  was  over,  leave  his  place 
again.  They  sat  there  silently,  to  Lori- 
mer's  great  disappointment;  they  were 
only  stupid  country  people,  after  all. 
The  mighty  drama  had  failed  to  stir 
their  sluggish  senses;  the  woman's  weird 
beauty  had  made  him  fancy  things.  In 
reality  she  was  an  unintelligent  non- 
entity, subject  to  a  man  of  coarser  mind. 
That  was  disastrous  to  a  woman;  he  re- 
membered to  have  argued  with  Miss 
Raleigh  on  this  point. 

The  fifth  act  began.  Lorimer  returned 
to  his  analysis;  the  woman  was  still  im- 
movable, staring  into  space.  He  fancied 
this,  at  least;  he  could  not  see  her  actual 
expression.  What  he  did  see  was  that 
she  had  relaxed  her  watchfulness.  At 
length  the  man  saw,  too,  and  roused  her 
by  a  gesture.  She  straightened  herself, 
glancing  at  him  sidewise  with  fright- 
ened eyes,  after  which  she  resumed  her 
anxious  watching,  keeping  herself  care- 
fully in  hand. 

Meantime  Lorimer  was  elaborating 
theories;  his  point  of  view  had  changed 
again.  His  heroine  was  moved  in  spite 
of  her  stolidity,  profoundly  moved  and 
awestruck  by  the  play.  An  unread  per- 
son would  certainly  be  upset  by  so  much 
horror,  and  she  was,  mentally,  still  a 
child.  Her  tremulous  obedience  strength- 
ened this  conviction;  no  normal  woman 
would  submit  to  such  control. 

When  the  audience  finally  rose,  after 
a  depressed  ovation  to  the  actors,  the  man 
and  woman  rose  too,  and  left  their  row. 
Lorimer  followed  them  with  a  certain 
sense  of  injury.  Was  it  possible  that  she 
would  go  without  a  look? 
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At  the  door  she  seemed  to  hesitate; 
the  man  had  stepped  ahead  of  her.  Lori- 
mer  moved  forward  so  as  to  be  in  her 
line  of  vision  if  she  should  turn;  but 
she  did  not  turn,  though  Lorimer 
fancied  that  she  had  meant  to.  Her 
husband  at  this  moment  jerked  her 
arm.  She  shrank  towards  him  mis- 
erably, and  he  pulled  her  quickly  on- 
ward; Lorimer  had  never  realized  that 
one  could  shrink  towards. 

Lie  walked  home  that  night — it  was 
good  to  get  the  air  again.  What  a  fur- 
tive, hunted  creature,  to  be  sure!  Why 
couldn't  she  have  sunk  her  own  small 
worries  in  the  mighty  tragedy?  Nothing 
helped  so  much  as  change  of  thought.  He 
himself  had  been  exceedingly  depressed 
at  the  beginning — old  memories — the 
lapse  of  time — some  other  things;  but 
by  deliberately  fixing  his  mind  first  on 
Macheth  and  then  on  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, he  had  practically  succeeded  in 
driving  off  the  blues.  The  woman's 
mind,  of  course,  had  not  received  the 
necessary  training;  she  probably  did  not 
Imow  how  to  concentrate  her  thoughts. 
Well,  it  was  a  pity;  her  eyes  were  cer- 
tainly unusual. 

"  Al,  can't  I  go  with  you  ?" 
It  was  the  red-haired    woman  who 
spoke. 

The  man  made  no  reply;  he  had  moved 
a  little  nearer  to  the  door. 

"  Al,  don't  leave  me  to-night ;  London 
is  dreadful  to  me!" 

The  man  surveyed  her  grimly. 

^'  You  wanted  to  come,  you  know." 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  you ; 
but  it  hasn't  been,  after  all." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

She  hesitated,  searching  his  face. 

"  I  didn't  mean  anything  special." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  did,"  he  exclaimed.  "  You 
meant  that  I  would  stop  drinking,  and 
I  haven't  stopped.  Well,  what  could 
you  expect?" 

"Not  that,  Al,"  she  faltered;  "you 
were  always  so  steady — before." 

The  man  was  silent  again;  his  wife 
waited  anxiously. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  she  ventured  at 
last,  "that  we  had  better  go  to  bed?" 

"  Bed  ?"  he  cried,  vehemently — "  bed 
for  us — after  that  play?" 

"  The  play  has  nothing  to  do  with  us." 


"  Lies  don't  help,"  he  said. 
"Don't,   Al;   you  are  excited.  You 
fancy  things  to-night;  but  to-morrow — " 
He  interrupted  her. 

"  To-morrow  won't  be  better  than  to- 
day." 

Something  in  his  tone  seemed  to  break 
the  woman  down ;  she  began  to  cry  hys- 
terically. 

"  No,  nothing  will  ever  be  better ;  you 
won't  let  it  be — for  me.  It  is  either  too 
much  hilarity,  or — or — the  other  thing. 
I  never  know  which  to  expect  until 
I  see  your  face ;  but,  oh !  — ;  I  wouldn't 
mind  anything  if  only  you  would  always 
be  yourself!" 

Tier  husband  faced  her  gloomily. 

"  What  drove  me  to  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  It's  your  own  mind ;  you — you — twist 
things.    He  died  of  heart-disease." 

"'  But  if  he  hadn't  been  stirred  up  by 
what  I  said  about  the  will,  would  he  have 
gone  off  like  that  before  my  very  eyes?" 

The  woman  did  not  speak. 

"  Answer  me !"  he  commanded.  "  You're 
the  only  one  who  knew.  The  doctor  told 
you  how  low  he  was — told  you;  and  yet 
you  urged  me  to  go." 

His  excitement  had  risen  rapidly.  His 
wife  lifted  terrified  eyes. 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,"  she  pleaded. 

"  We  will  talk  of  it  as  long  as  I 
choose." 

The  woman's  face  quivered  with  pain. 

"  You  are  cruel  to  me,"  she  cried. 

"  Of  course  I  am  cruel,"  he  retorted ; 
"  criminals  always  are.  Macbeth  was — 
and  Lady  Macbeth.  You  would  be,  too, 
if  you  had  the  chance." 

"  You  are  not  a  criminal,"  she  panted. 
"  You  are  not  like  that  terrible  man !" 

"  Yes,  I  am — and  you  are  like  that 
woman.  Don't  you  see  that  those  people 
are  ourselves?  It  was  an  awful  judg- 
ment on  us  that  we  happened  to  go  to 
that  play.  But  we  didn't  happen;  we 
were  sent  there — we  were  sent  there  to 
see  our  sin." 

"  It  wasn't  a  sin !"  she  cried,  desperate- 
ly.   "Oh,  listen  to  me,  Al!" 

lie  had  gained  the  door  while  she  was 
speaking.  She  sprang  forward;  her  cloak 
dropped  to  the  floor.  The  man  swore  a 
sudden  oath. 

"  Take  off  those  devilish  stones !" 

She  obeyed  in  frantic  haste,  first  un- 
fastening her   small  brooch,   and  then 
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tearing  two  ornainents  from  her  hair — 
awkwardly,  lier  gloves  being  on. 

"  I — I — didn't  want  to  wear  them.  I — 
thought  I  had  to — to  look  well.  Oh, 
don't  go! — don't  go! — don't  go!" 

"What  are  you  afraid  off  he  de- 
manded. 

The  woman  threw^  out  her  hands. 

"  Of  you — of  myself — of  everything ; 
of  talking — of  being  alone." 

"  That's  not  true ;  you're  only  afraid 
of  one  thing." 

Their  eyes  met.  His  were  wild  and 
feverish;  hers,  furtive  and  full  of  dread. 

"  You  mustn't  think  of  it,"  she  mur- 
mured faintly ;  "  it  isn't  good  for  you — 
at  night." 

"  Not  think  of  it  ?"  he  ejaculated. 
"  Why,  I  always  think  of  it — at  church — 
at  breakfast — when  I  am  drinking.  Noth- 
ing ever  drives  it  away." 

She  braced  herself  against  the  door. 

"  Al,  won't  you  let  me  speak  ?" 

He  made  a  prohibitory  gesture.  The 
woman  did  not  flinch.  She  feared  his 
anger  bitterly,  but  she  feared  another 
thing  more. 

"  Al — I  didn't  begin  it.  You  wanted 
the  money  first." 

"  Well,  you  ended  it,  and  you  ended 
me.  I  have  never  held  my  head  up. 
What  good  is  the  money  to  me  ?" 

This  time  the  woman  flinched,  remem- 
bering Lorimer's  words  —  those  words 
about  Lady  Macbeth :  how  she  had  ru- 
ined her  husband  by  her  very  eagerness 
to  have  him  win.  Her  head  sank  on 
her  breast. 

"  Yes,  I  did  one  wicked  thing,  but 
your  uncle  had  done  a  hundred.  Why 
shouldn't  he  be  brought  up  for  his  sins? 
Is  it  only  because  he  is  dead?  If  I 
died,  would  you — " 

She  broke  off,  and  then  began  again. 
"  He  had  no  right  to  cut  you  off — to 
threaten  you  with  it,  that  is — it  meant 
ruin  to  us — and  you  had  done  nothing- 
wrong — it  was  only  a  sick  man's  whim. 
No  one  was  nearer  than  you — no  one 
had  been  so  true — no  one  deserved  it  so !" 

"  Don't  say  that,"  he  groaned. 

"  I  shall  say  it  as  long  as  I  live." 

Her  voice  electrified  the  man;  he 
glanced  at  her  in  dazed  sui'prise.  His 
glance  became  a  stare.  Her  beauty  start- 
led him,  just  as  it  had  startled  Lorimer 
by  its  weird  unearthliness. 


The  woman  straightened  herself ;  a 
faint  pink  had  come  into  her  cheeks. 
"  Al,  I  have  thought  what  we  could  do," 
she  continued,  tremulously.  "  We  could 
go  out  West,  where  no  one  knows  us. 
There  is" plenty  of  room  there,  and  chances. 
You  are  so  clever  at  farming,  and  I 
should  love  to  work.  We  could  leave 
nearly  all  the  money  to — a  hospital,  or 
something  at  home.  We  could  begin 
again  at  the  beginning." 

"  We  can't  bring  back  our  boy." 

The  woman  grew  very  white. 

"  I  can't  bear  that,"  she  said. 

He  turned  on  her  in  unreasoning  rage. 

"  No,  you  can't  bear  that,  and  I  can't 
bear  other  things.  Your  eternal  cringing 
to  me — it  sickens  me — it  maddens  me. 
Why  can't  you  pluck  up  a  little  spirit  ? 
I've  been  a  brute  to  you  for  six  years — 
I've  been  a  brute  to  you.  Don't  you 
know  it?" 

She  was  shaking  now  uncontrollably, 
but  she  threw  him.  a  stubborn  glance. 
"  You  have  never  been  that,"  she  pro- 
tested. "  Never,  even  when  you  were- 
n't yourself." 

A  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  swept 
across  the  man;  he  caught  his  wife's 
hand  in  his.  "  Don't  tremble  so,  Flo," 
he  said,  miserably. 

She  looked  up  in  eager  surprise,  but 
the  look  told  against  her  again.  It  re- 
called the  terrible  likeness — the  likeness 
he  w^as  trying  not  to  see. 

He  dropped  her  hand  with  an  ex- 
clamation. 

"  Oh,  do  put  up  your  hair  I" 

She  shrank  back,  reading  his  thought. 
Then,  without  a  word,  she  did  as  she 
was  told. 

The  man  paced  the  room  once  or  twice, 
taking  up  and  putting  down  things. 
Finally  he  addressed  his  wife  abruptly. 

"  I  am  going  to-morrow  morning," 
he  announced. 

She  gave  a  frightened  cry. 
To-morrow  ?     Why,    how    can    we  ? 
You  said  we  could  stay  five  days." 

Her  voice  broke;  the  disappointment 
Avas  very  bitter,  and  behind  it  lurked  the 
old  fear — the  fear  that  she  could  not  keep 
up  with  him  if  he  continued  to  travel 
in  this  way. 

"It's  impossible!"  she  cried,  with 
white  lips. 

He  glanced  about  tlio  room ;  it  was 
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full  of  their  various  things,  arranged 
with  elaborate  earc,  as  though  for  a  stay 
of  some  time. 

"All  the  same,"  he  repeated,  ''I  am 
going-." 

She  gazed  at  him  in  tragic  appeal. 

"Won't  you  wa't  one  day,  Al?" 

He  shuddered,  avoiding  her  eyes. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  stay  another 
evening  in  the  town  where  that  play  is 
going  on  V 

She  crept  a  few  steps  nearer,  keeping 
her  eyes  on  his  face. 

"  But  we  have  travelled  so  incessantly 
— we  are  breaking  dow^n  under  it,  Al; 
we  haven't  stopped  a  minute.  What's 
the  use  in  getting  to  new  places  ev- 
ery night?" 

"What's  the  use?"  he  retorted.  "If  I 
didn't  do  it,  I  should  go  mad." 

His  wife  sprang  to  his  side. 

"  Oh,  T  could  comfort  you !"  she  cried. 

"  We  have  no  right  to  comfort — you 
and  I." 

The  woman  stretched  out  her  arms. 

"  Al,  we  must  stick  together — we  have 
no  one  else  in  the  world.  Think  how 
much  worse  it  would  be  if  either  of  us 
were  alone." 

She  raised  passionate  eyes  to  his,  but 
he  did  not  meet  her  gaze.  A  dreadful 
doubt  entered  her  mind. 

"  I  can  be  ready  to-morrow%"  she 
gasped. 

He  cast  a  significant  look  about  the 
room — the  doubt  gained  terrible  ground. 
She  began  to  talk  incoherently%  not 
knowing  what  she  said,  for  one  thought 
possessed  her  completely,  a  thought  that 
she  dared  not  express. 

"  You  said  we  would  stay  five  days, 
so  I  took  out  some  of  our  things.  Oh ! 
I  don't  care  to  stay.  Only  I  wouldn't 
have  taken  them  out  if  you  hadn't  said 
v;e  could  stay." 

The  reiteration  got  on  his  nerves ; 
ever\i"hing  got  on  his  nerves;  above  all, 
his  wife's  white  face. 

He  reached  out  unsteadily  for  his  hat, 
then,  Avithout  looking  behind,  he  opened 
the  door  and  went  out. 

"  Good  heavens,"  thought  Lorimer  to 
himself,  "there  is  my  red-haired  woman  I" 

He  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
his  door,  having  been  attracted  thither 
by  an  unusual  noise  in  the  hall. 


"Good  heavens!"  he  thought  again; 
"  liow  odd  that  she  shouhl  be  at  mv 
hotel!" 

He  strained  his  eyes  in  the  gloom. 
She  seemed  to  be  arguing  some  point ; 
there  were  a  number  of  people  about  her, 
employees  of  the  hotel.  Lorimer's  curi- 
osity was  keenly  aroused.  What  was  she 
doing  here  at  this  hour?  She  had  evi- 
dently just  come  out  of  her  room ;  the 
door  W3S  wide  open  behind  her.  He 
waited,  expecting  the  man.  But  no  one 
else  appeared.  The  woman  talked  stead- 
ily on.  Her  voice  was  loud  and  ex- 
cited, though  he  could  not  distinguish 
the  words.  The  whole  dim  hall  was  be- 
tween them.    He  traversed  it  rapidly. 

He  saw,  as  he  approached  her,  that 
she  was  wearing  a  dark  street  -  gown ; 
he  saw  also  that  by  morning  light  her 
face  was  still  more  wan.  The  pallor 
of  her  cheeks  was  intensified  by  her 
hair,  which  to  Lorimer's  fancy  seemed 
to  glow  mysteriously. 

He  drew  nearer.  After  last  night  he 
was  not  sure  whether  his  aid  would  be 
desired ;  nevertheless,  he  was  resolved  to 
proffer  it,  for  now  he  knew  that  she  was 
in  some  great  'trouble. 

"  You  must  -find  him,"  she  was  saying, 
as  Lorimer  came  up  to  the  group.  "  You 
must  search  everywhere  instantly!  Don't 
you 'hear  me?"  she  added,  vehemently. 

The  men  exchanged  doubtful  glances; 
the  w^omen  whispered  among  themselves. 
At  last  the  head  chambermaid  spoke. 

"  You  had  better  go  back  to  your 
room,  madam." 

The  woman  threw  a  wild  look  round. 
Her  eyes  met  those  of  Lorimer;  she  gave- 
a  start  of  recognition. 

"  Let  me  help  you,"  he  said,  moving 
forward.  The  servants  made  way  for 
him  at  once.  "  I  know^  this  lady,"  he 
announced.  "  I  will  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary.   Kindly  leave  us." 

They  dispersed  unwillingly,  yielding  to 
the  authority  in  his  tone. 

Lorimer  addressed  his  companion  qui- 
etly. "  Sha'n't  w^e  talk  it  over  in  your 
room  ?" 

She  followed  him  without  demur;  the 
thought  flashed  across  him  how  many 
times  she  must  have  submitted  to  people 
before.  He  closed  the  door  behind  them, 
after  which,  half  involuntarily,  he  cast 
a  swift  glance  round.    The  room  had  an 
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unoccupied  air;  nothing  lay  about, 
though  he  noticed  three  large  trunks 
ready  strapped,  and  on  a  table  near  the 
door  he  saw  two  travelling-bags  and  a 
rug.  A  sense  of  impending  departure 
made  itself  sharply  felt,  a  sense  of  pre- 
cipitate preparations.  He  turned  back 
to  the  woman  at  his  side.  She  was 
standing  with  tightly  clenched  hands. 
Her  recent  agitation  had  passed,  leaving 
a  kind  of  torpor  in  its  place. 

"  Can  I  help  you  ?"  he  inquired,  try- 
ing to  assume  a  cheerful  tone,  for  her 
terrible,  tragical  dumbness  affected  his 
sensitive  nerves. 

"  He's  gone,"  she  answered  dully.  "  He 
didn't  come  home  all  night.  I  don't 
know  where  to  find  him." 

Lorimer  surveyed  her  with  eager  con- 
cern. This  sequel  to  last  night's  ad- 
venture excited  him  curiously. 

"  I  know  London  very  well,"  he  re- 
marked, striving  to  maintain  an  easy  tone. 

Have  you  any  idea  where  he  went  ?" 

"  No ;  he  never  tells  me,"  she  said. 

Pier  apathy  puzzled  him.  He  made 
mental  notes  on  the  subject. 

"  I  didn't  give  the  alarm  before,"  she 
went  on,  as  if  he  had  spoken,  "  because 
T  thought  he  would  come  every  minute." 

Lorimer  waited;  she  would  tell  him 
better  so.  Her  acceptance  of  him  had 
been  so  simple  that  he  forgot  to  be  sur- 
prised. It  seemed  quite  natural  some- 
how that  they  should  be  talking  in 
this  way. 

"  We  were  going  this  morning,"  she 
continued,  still  in  a  monotonous  voice. 
"He  told  me  before  he  went  out,  so  I 
packed  up  all  our  things." 

She  paused,  glancing  about  her;  what 
she  saw  seemed  to  bring  her  to  her- 
self. "  I  must  find  him,"  she  cried  in 
sudden  terror ;  "  I  must  go  out  and  find 
him  myself." 

Lorimer  made  a  gesture  of  dissuasion. 

"  You  must  let  me  do  that  for  you." 

She  confronted  him  with  feverish 
eyes.  "Will  you  go  right  away,  then?" 
she  demanded. 

"  As  soon  as  you  have  given  me  a  few 
points.  When  ho  left  you,  was  he  in 
his  usual  spirits?" 

She  gave  him  a  frightened  stare.  "  He 
is  never  very  cheerful,"  she  murmured. 

"Then  you  had  a  pleasant  parting? 
Nothing  unusual  occurred?" 


She  faltered,  unclasping  her  hands. 
"  There  was  nothing  unusual,"  she  re- 
plied. 

Lorimer  hesitated. 

"  Well,  then  I  should  imagine — " 

She  interrupted  him. 

"  Oh,  it's  not  that — it's  his  mind ;  he 
is  worried — he  thinks  things  that  are  not 
true — he  has  been  that  way  for  some 
time;  that's  why  we  travel  so  much — it 
helps  him — the  doctor  says  so — " 

She  broke  off,  panting  for  breath. 
Lorimer  felt  a  thrill  of  compassion — 
poor,  desolate  Lady  Macbeth! 

"  You  mean  that  he  is  nervous  ?"  he 
said. 

The  ^vord  was  a  happy  choice;  she 
grasped  at  it  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  he  is  just  that ;  it  was  that  ter- 
rible play." 

Lorimer  started  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  The  play  ?" 

She  caught  herself  up.  "  Oh,  won't 
you  go  and  find  him?" 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  he  said,  suppress- 
ing a  sigh.  "  I  will  go  to  the  police  sta- 
tion first ;  they  may  have  something  to 
suggest.  Or  would  you  prefer  a  pri- 
vate detective?" 

She  brightened. 

"  Yes,  I  would  like  one,  please — they 
always  find  people  right  away."  Then 
her  voice  broke  suddenly.  "  I  don't 
think  I  can  wait  here,"  she  cried. 

Lorimer  moved  towards  the  door;  her 
suffering  was  painful  to  him.  He  had 
always  avoided  painful  things. 

At  the  door,  however,  she  stopped  him. 
"  Wait — there  is  something  else." 

Lorimer  moved  back  towards  the 
woman;  she  came  up  close  to  him,  en- 
veloping him  in  her  gaze. 

"  It  was  the  play,"  she  began  in  a 
whisper.  "  It  reminded  him  of — things. 
He  got  so  wild  last  night — that — that — I 
was  afraid." 

Lorimer^s  expression  changed. 

"Oh,  not  of  him — not  of  him!  He  is 
always  good  to  me — even  when  he  isn't 
himself,"  The  hot  blood  mounted  to  her 
forehead.  "  Lie  only  does  it  because  he 
is  unhappy — he  was  always  so  steady 
before.  But  since  then  he  has  been 
different.    Oh,  it  isn't  his  fault!" 

She  was  losing  her  self-command; 
great  tears  had  come  into  her  eyes.  The 
man  thought  her  very  beautiful. 
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"  1  understand,"  he  said,  soothingly. 

"No,  you  don't!"  she  retorted.  "He 
wanted  to  get  away  from  me;  I  re- 
minded him  of  that  lady." 

"  Of  Lady  Macbeth  ?"  Lorimer  asked 
quickly. 

"  Oh  ! — then  you  see  it  f  she  gasped. 

"  There  is  a  certain  likeness ;  but  sure- 
ly you  don't  object?" 

She  paid  no  heed  to  his  last  words. 
"  He  minds,  because  of  what  I  told  you." 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me,"  Lorimer 
put  in. 

The  woman  gave  him  one  look,  then 
her  eyes  fell  before  his.  Lorimer  re- 
coiled, for  the  anguish  of  that  look  had 
told  him  far  more  than  any  words. 

"  I  will  find  him,"  he  said,  abruptly, 
as  he  started  for  the  door.  It  opened  be- 
fore he  could  reach  it,  and  a  man 
stumbled  into  the  room. 

The  woman  gave  one  sharp  cry,  but 
she  did  not  stir  from  her  place;  she 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something,  for 
some  sign  by  which  she  might  know. 

The  man  turned  a  dazed  face  towards 
her;  his  eyes  were  unseeing  and  blank. 
Then  he  made  a  groping  movement. 

"  Flo,"  he  called  uncertainly. 

Her  arms  were  about  him  the  next 
instant,  her  lips  were  pressed  to  his, 
to  his  hands,  to  his  coat,  to  his  col- 
lar—  to  anything  that  was  his.  She 
did  not  speak,  she  did  not  sob,  she 
did  not  question  —  she  only  kissed  him 
unceasingly. 

A  ray  of  rare  London  sunshine  lit  up 
the  haggard  pair,  but  they  were  quite 
oblivious  of  their  surroundings. 

Lorimer  slipped  out  of  the  room. 


"  What  have  they  done  ?"  he  asked 
himself  repeatedly,  •  as  he  paced  his  floor 
in  great  agitation.  The  scene  he  had  just 
taken'  part  in  had  shaken  him  more 
than  he  realized. 

"  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  killing  them — 
him  directly,  and  her  through  him.  They 
have  reached  the  end  of  their  endur- 
ance —  Macbeth  as  Nemesis !  Great 
lieavens,  how  I  misjudged  her!  My 
analysis  was  hopelessly  wrong.  An  un- 
intelligent nonentity?  That  woman  has 
been  through  heaven  and  hell." 

Lorimer  paused  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow. He  felt  restless  and  exceedingly 
perturbed.  He  could  not  settle  to  any- 
thing; he  was  thinking  of  the  woman. 

How  strangely  it  all  had  happened, 
how  wonderfully  it  all  had  fitted  in — the 
woman's  remarkable  resemblance  and  the 
atmospheric  setting  of  Macbeth!  But 
the  real  drama  had  not  reached  its  con- 
clusion; the  fifth  act  was  still  to  come. 
He  could  imagine  them  travelling  and 
travelling  until  one  of  them  dropped 
dead — the  man  probably.  He  had  nothing 
to  sustain  him,  whereas  she  had  her  de- 
votion to  him. 

Were  they  really  guilty,  he  wondered, 
or  was  it  a  disease  of  the  brain?  Llad 
Shakespeare  brought  on  a  crisis  or  did 
they  live  in  this  horror  habitually?  In 
any  case,  what  a  tragedy!  It  made  him 
shudder  to  think  of  their  lives — the  man 
drinking,  the  woman  enduring,  both 
weighed  down  by  some  secret  remorse. 
And  yet  there  was  one  priceless  pos- 
session which  that  ■  beast  of  a  man  had 
secured — a  possession  that  Lorimer  en- 
vied— a  woman's  unfaltering  love. 
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The  Language  of  Insects 

BY  HENRY   C/ McCOOK,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D. 


MEN  commonly  think  of  language 
as  a  vocal  medium  for  conveying 
tliought  and  emotion  from  one 
individual  to  others.  As  thus  defined, 
insects  are  dumb,  for  they  have  no  true 
voice,  nor  organs  of  speech  such  as  be- 
long to  "  articulate  speaking  men."  They 
also  lack  the  means  of  uttering  the  cries 
lhat  characterize  birds  and  brutes.  But 
if  we  take  language  as  simply  an  under- 
standable medium  for  expressing  emo- 
tions, insects  are  thus  endowed.  By 
certain  movements  of  the  bodv,  and  of 
parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  wings, 
antennfe  and  jaws,  and  by  sounds  made 
by  various  organs  in  sundry  ways,  they 
convey  to  one  another  the  primitive  and 
simple  emotions  of  their  kind,  and  of  all 
animate  beings. 

The  language  of  insects  may  be  re- 


garded as  7nlmetic,  when  emotions  are 
expressed  by  gestures  or  acts;  pteratic, 
when  by  wing  vibrations ;  spiracular , 
when  made  known  by  sounds  issuing 
from  the  breathing  -  tubes  or  spiracles ; 
stridulatory ,  when  conveyed  by  the  fric- 
tion of  one  organ  against  another;  and 
antennal,  when  the  antennae,  or  "  feelers," 
are  the  media  of  communication. 

Insects  express  emotions  by  bodily 
gestures.  And  mimetic  language,  thougli 
far  more  limited,  is  not  less  intelligible 
than  vocal  speech.  Indeed,  a  glance  of 
the  eye,  a  movement  of  the  hand,  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulder,  a  stamp  of  the  foot,  a 
toss  of  the  head,  may  betray  in  man  the 
true  thought  or  feeling,  even  when  spoken 
language  is  used  to  conceal  it.  We  may 
find,  perhaps,  that  this  medium  serves  in- 
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sectb^  no  less  effectively  for  communi- 
cation, within  that  limited  range — of 
ideas,  shall  we  say  ^ — to  which  their 
faculties  are  confined. 

Let  us  stand  before  this  oak-tree  and 
watch  a  double  stream  of  mound-making 
ants  {Formica  exsectoides)  thronging  up 
and  passing  down  the  well-marked  trail 
that  leads  to  a  herd  of  aphides  upon  some 
branches  that  overhang  a  stone  fence. 
The  motion  of  a  finger  near  the  trunk 
attracts  the  attention  of  a  sentinel — one 
of  a  number  that  seem  to  be  guarding 
the  flanks  of  the  column.  It  halts, 
thrusts  out  its  antennae,  and  shows  signs 
of  excitement.  As  an  experiment,  the 
finger  is  approached  within  an  inch  or 
more  of  the  ant.  Its  antennae  wave 
rapidly.  Its  head  and  body  jerk  with 
eager  intenseness.  It  stretches  forth  its 
head    and    reaches    out    its    fore  legs, 


Pthratic  Language 
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sects  are  humming  over  flowers 


with  jaws  eagerly  agape  and  antennae 
quivering.  The  whole  attitude  and 
every  bodily  detail  clearly  express  to 
the  observer  the  ideas  of  vigilance; 
of  suspicion;  of  a  challenge;  of  a  pur- 
pose to  repel.  As  plainly  as  if  it  had 
spoken,  the  sentinel  has  said :  "  I  suspect 
you.  I  test  you.  I  bid  you  begone!" 
We  onlookers  understand  this.  Is  it 
suj^posable  that  ants  themselves  do  not 
understand  ? 

From  the  tree-path  we  turn  to  the 
conical  mound  whence  these  ants  are 
issuing.  It  stands  silent  in  the  shadow 
of  the  tall  surrounding  trees,  its  quietude 
broken  only  by  the  movements  of  a  squad 
of  worker  ants  who  are  lazily  dumping 
pellets  of  soil  from  one  of  the  few  upper 
ports.  At  the  base  of  the  cone,  where 
most  of  the  gates  are  located,  the  column 
stretches  across  the  grove  to  the  aphis- 
covered  oak.  Give  the 
mound  a  sharp  blow  with 
the  foot  or  hand.  What 
a  change !  Instantly  the 
whole  community  is 
aroused.  From  every  gate 
pours  forth  a  surging 
torrent  of  irate  sentinels, 
followed  by  other  in- 
mates, until  in  an  in- 
credibly brief  time  the 
mound  is  covered  with 
angry  insects.  They  run 
to  and  fro,  their  bodies 
quivering  as  they  go. 
They  challenge  one  an- 
other with  crossed  anten- 
nae. They  peer  at  every  un- 
usual object  in  their  way. 
They  startle,  and  stand 
rampant  at  the  vibration 
of  e\'ery  sharp  sound. 
The  surface  fairly  buzzes 
with  the  excited  creatures, 
their  whole  mien  and 
action  saying  unmistak- 
ably :  "  Our  home  has 
been  attacked;  we  are 
in  danger!  Rally  to 
the  defence!  Death  to 
our  enemies!" 

If  an  unarmed  man  be 
tlireatened  by  his  fellow, 
his  almost  unconscious 
mode  of  expressing  his 
feelings  will  be  to  dodge 
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or  crouch,  if  he  be  afraid;  or  if  he  be 
brave,  and  his  combativeness  be  aroused, 
10  throw  himself  back  upon  one  leg  and 
put  up  his  fists  in  self-defence.  Under 
like  conditions  a  bear  will  rise  upon  his 
hams  and  extend  his  fore  paws;  and  a 
horse  will  rear  upon  his  hind  legs  and 
strike  out  with  the  fore  legs  and  hoofs. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  the  primate,  the 
ungulate,  and  the  ruminant  to  the  in- 
vertebrate. But  let  us  present  similar 
conditions  to  certain  spiders — say,  the 
"  tarantula,"  of  the  southwestern  United 
States.  It  takes  a  rampant  position, 
resting  upon  its  two  pairs  of  hind  legs, 
while  its  two  front  pairs,  palps  and  fangs, 
are  thrown  up  in  striking  posture. 

From  the  tarantula  turn  to  the  stream 
of  agricultural  ants  of  Texas  pouring 
over  the  roads 
that  lead  into 
their  harvest- 
fields.  Fix 
your  eyes 
upon  this 
worker  r  e- 
turning  home 
carrying  a 
grain  of  ant- 
rice.  Every 
motion  of  her 
body,  which 
fairly  palpi- 
tates as  she 
hastens  on, 
shows  her 
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sense  of  importance  and  satisfaction 
in  service.  Now  tap  her  with  your 
pencil  point.  What  a  transition!  She 
instantly  stops,  drops  her  burden,  and 
rises  rampant,  the  fore  part  of  her  erect 
person  declaring  unmistakably  that  she 
is  startled,  angry,  and  means  to  fight! 
She  thus  takes  her  place  as  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  life  leading  down  from  man, 
among  the  creatures  that  communicate 
their  belligerent  mood  and  purpose  by 
bodily  attitude  and  gesture. 


But  something  more  than  signals  and 
gestures  appealing  to  the  eyes  meets  the 
observer  of  insects.  Their  wings  make 
effective  appeal  to  his  ears,  and  by  their 
varying  vibrations  give  a  fair  token  of 

their  temper. 


The  Face  of  an  Ant,  showing  the  Antenn/s 


This  is  ptera- 
tic  language. 
The  content- 
ed droning 
among  the 
flowers,  the 
quivering 
notes  of  alarm, 
the  sharp  buz- 
zing of  flight 
from  a  home 
nest  to  the 
field,  sound 
in  unmistak- 
able tones  the 
insect's  ami- 
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The  Challenge  with  crossed  Antenna 


ability,  anger,  anxiety,  or  eager  in- 
dustry. 

Various  forms  of  insect  language  not- 
ed by  naturalists  are  popularly  known 
as  "  insect  music  "  or  "  singing."  Gard- 
ner, an  English,  writer  on  the  "  Music 
of  Nature"  (1832),  makes  the  curious 
statement  that  he  was  once  in  the  gallery 
■of  the  Royal  Exchange  to  view  the  money- 
dealers  in  the  court  below.  He  was 
struck  not  only  by  the  likeness  of  the 
scene  to  the  interior  of  a  beehive,  but 
by  the  similarity  of  the  sound,  the  buzz 
of  the  two  thousand  voices  being  per- 
ceptibly amalgamated  into  the  key  of 
F.  This  is  the  key,  the  author  concludes, 
to  which  the  most  prevalent  sounds  of 
nature  may  be  referred — a  fact  by  which 
musicians  have  unconsciously  been  in- 
fluenced; for  scarcely  an  ancient  compo- 
sition appears  in  any  other  key,  excepr 
its  relative  minor,  for  the  first  hundred 
years  of  the  art.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
virginal  -  book  of  four  hundred  folio 
pages,  all  the  pieces  nearly  are  con- 
fined to  this  key.  There  is  not  an 
instance  of  a  sharp  being  placed  at 
the  clef. 

According  to  the  samie  author,  the 
house-fly  and  the  honey-bee  hum  in  F  on 
the  first  space.  The  bumblebee,  the 
contrabasso    of    the    tribe,    makes  the 

an  octave  lower.  The 
can  confirm  this  con- 
clusion only  in  part.  To  him  F  seems  to 
be  a  nearly  true  note  for  the  common 
fly  as  tested  by  his  ear  unaided  by  an 
instrument.    But  the  wing-note  of  bees 


same  note,  but 
present  writer 


and  the  general  tone 
of  a  large  miscella- 
neous company  of  in- 
sects humming  above 
a  bed  of  flowers — 
hydrangeas,  for  ex- 
ample —  seemed  to 
him  to  be  A,  as  tested 
by  the  flute  as  well  as 
by  the  ear. 

Recently  the  vibra- 
tion of  insects'  wings 
— their  pteratic  lan- 
guage—  has  been 
studied  from  the 
character  of  the  note 
caused  thereby,  the 
pitch  determining  the 
number  of  vibrations 
on  the  basis  of  256  per  second  for  the  note 
C.  Tuning-forks  are  perhaps  the  most 
convenient  instruments  for  such  experi- 
ments, which  may  be  made  by  any  one 
who  has  an  ordinary  good  ear  for  musical 
sounds.  The  writer  has  used  his  flute 
with  some  measure  of  success.  The 
house-fly  has  a  wing-tone  of  F,  or  352 
vibrations  per  second.  The  honey-bee 
strikes  A,  which  means  that  it  moves  its 
wings  at  the  rate  of  440  times  a  second. 
When,  burdened  with  its  weight  of  pollen, 
the  bee  is  on  its  home-stretch,  its  wing- 
tone  falls  to  E,  indicating  330  vibrations 
a  second.  "  The  shard-borne  beetle  with 
his  drowsy  hums  "  rings  his  peal  in  a  yet 
lower  note. 

Even  insects  of  alien  species  seem  to 
understand  such  wing-stroke  language. 
Let  an  angry  hornet  or  yellow  -  jacket 
course  the  suburbs  of  a  populous  ant- 
hill, and  the  knowledge  of  her  temper 


Stridulating  Organs  oh  Locust  and  Cricket.— 
Red-legged  Locust  {Melanoplus  femur  ruhmn) 
Below  it  is  shown  a  greatly  enlarged  section  of  the  file 
on  wing  cover  of  male  cricket,  against  which  the  scraper 
on  opposite  wing-cover  is  nibbed  to  produce  its  call. 
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will  be  conveyed  to  the  ants,  who  ap- 
parently understand  that  a  highly  keyed 
note  is  a  threat  which  they  must  needs 
resent.  Perhaps,  like  a  coursing  motor- 
car, the  intruder  may  give  forth  not 
only  a  hostile  note,  but  a  distinctive  per- 
nicious smell ! 

Among  insects  the  spiracles  are  instru- 
ments capable  of  expressing  a  varied 
range  of  emotion.  These  are  breathing 
organs  arranged  in  pairs  along  the  ab- 
domen and  thorax  of  insects.  Behind 
each  si)iracle  is  a  membrane,  or  chi- 
tinous  projection,  which  is  agitated 
during  breathing,  and  may  be  set  vi- 
brating so  rapidly  as  to  produce  a  sound. 
This,  for  lack  of  a  fitter  word,  has  been 
called  a  "  voice,"  and  certainly  suggests 
the  product  of  the  vocal  chords  in  man. 
It  comes  as  near  to  being  a  true  voice 
as  we  are  likely  to  find  among  insects. 

One  need  not  be  a  naturalist  to  satisfy 
himself  of  its  presence.  Let  a  house-fly 
be  held  by  its  two  wings,  and  there  will 
be  heard  a  high-toned  buzzing  which 
manifestly  is  not  made  by  the  wings. 
It  issues  from  the  spiracles,  and  is  the 
insect  voice.  The  same  note  may  be 
heard  from  the  unhappy  victims  of  fly- 
paper, who,  though  their  wings  are  held 
in  the  grip  of  the  sticky  compound,  con- 
tinue to  send  out  a  pitiful  cry  from  their 
spiracles.  The  same  wail  or  shriek  may 
be  heard  from  the  unfortunate  creatures 
whose  wings  have  been  burnt  off  in  a 
lamp  or  candle. 

Another  familiar  member  of  the  Dip- 
tera  has  the  faculty  of  voicing — the  mos- 
quito, with  "  blood-extracting  bill  and 
filmy  wing."  The  bee  also  is  an  adept 
in  the  spiracular  language.  The  exercise 
of  her  spiracle  voice  is  known  among 
bee-keepers  as  "piping."  Ilnber  i)ub- 
lished  the  first  intelligent  account  of  it. 
Wluni  the  old  ([ueen  of  a  colony  lia.^  left 
with  a  swarm,  the  new  queen  is  some- 
times seized  with  a  fancy  to  sound  her 
pipes,  standing  while  doing  so,  with  her 
thorax  against  a  honeycomb  and  her 
wings  crossed  on  her  back,  in  motion 
but  without  being  unfolded.  The  sound 
has  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  workers, 
who,  with  their  faces  towards  the  queen, 
lower  their  heads  and  remain  motion- 
less, as  though  smitten  by  some  strange 
charm,  and  listen  intently.    The  queen- 


MiAVETic  Language  in  Ants.   The  Gesture 
OF  Repulsion  and  Defence 

lings,  still  within  the  royal  cells,  per- 
ceive the  sound  through  the  waxen  walls 
that  confine  them,  and  respond  thereto 
with  what  seem  to  be  notes  of  defiance 
and  challenge. 

Even  without  such  stimulus  the  (lueen- 
Hngs,  while  waiting  to  be  freed  by  the 
workers,  will  play  their  pii)es.  The 
sound  emitted  Iluber  described  as  very 
distinct,  a  sort  of  crackling,  consisting  of 
several  monotonous  notes  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. He  conjectured  that  the  use 
of  this  piping,  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
is  to  give  iiotice  that  the  young  queen 
is  ready  to  be  released :  an  office  which 
the  workers  keep  well  in  their  own 
hands,  in  view  of  the  instinctive  tend- 


Ants  in  attitudes  of  Courage,  Anger,  and  Alarm 


ency  of  all  apian  royalties  to  destroy 
one  another,  and  enjoy  through  regi- 
cide an  undisputed  reign.  Whatever  be 
the  purpose  of  this  ceremonial  song,  the 
fact  is  patent  that  piping  is  a  mode  of 
communicating  certain  emotions,  well 
understood  by  both  queens  and  workers, 
and  therefore  serves  the  end  of  language. 

It  is  strange  that  an  act  which  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  community  in 
view,  should  open  a  way  to  disaster.  Yet 
so  it  appears.  Huber  was  greatly  disturb- 
ed by  the  ravages  of  an  unknown  enemy 
among  his  hive-bees.  At  last  the  invader 
was  found  to  be  a  large  Sphinx  -  moth 
(Mendoca  apropos),  popularly  known  as 
the  "  Death's-head  moth,"  from  certain 
body  markings  that  rudely  resemble  a 
skull  and  cross-bones.  Experiments  show 
that  bees  have  ample  power  to  defend 
themselves  against  this  moth.  In  the 
case  of  the  bumblebee  the  power  is  used 
to  sting  it  to  death,  those  children  of 


the  wild  being  less  open,  perhaps,  to  the 
seductions  of  musical  enchantments  than 
hive-bees  with  their  more  artificial  habits. 

Huber's  suggestion,  which  has  been 
supported  by  other  observers,  was  that 
Atropos  has  the  gift  of  making  a  sound 
so  like  the  "  piping  "  of  queen  bees  that 
the  workers  are  deceived  thereby,  and 
stand  inactive  and  seemingly  fascinated, 
as  is  their  wont  under  the  real  royal 
notes,  while  the  moth  works  its  will  in 
their  household.  This  moth  music  is 
simply  the  grating  sound  produced  by 
rubbing  the  palps  against  the  base  of 
the  proboscis. 

Another  form  of  insect  language  is 
stridulation.  The  insect  music  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar  is  thus 
caused.  The  organs  which  produce  the 
various   notes    are    built   on    the  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  violin  or  mandolin.  In 
other  words,  they  are  the  result  of  reg- 
ulated friction. 

Take,  for  example,  the  short-horned 
grasshopper,  or  true  locust,  whose  shrill- 
ing is  one  of  our  well-known  autumn 
field-notes.  On  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh  is  a  series  of  fine  cogs  or  teeth, 
which  one  can  see  with  the  naked  eye 
or  with  a  hand  -  lens.  These,  rubhed 
rapidly  against  the  wing-covers,  as  one 
might  rub  a  tile  against  a  goose-quill, 
cause  the  grasshopper's  rather  cheer- 
ful chirrup. 

Brunelli,  an  observer  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  confined  in  a  closet  a  bevy 
of  male  long  -  horned  grasshoppers,  who 
proved  quite  philosophical  prisoners;  for 
Instead  of  sulking,  they  kept  up  a  merry 
fiddling  all  the  day.  A  rap  at  the  door 
at  once  stopped  their  note;  but  an  im- 
itation of  their  chirruping,  which  the 
naturalist  managed  to  make  fairly  well, 
brought  a  low  response  from  a  few, 
which  soon  swelled  into  a  chorus  by  the 
whole  group.  One  of  the  males  was  shut 
up  in  a  cage  in  the  garden,  and  a  female 
captive  was  set  at  liberty  near  by.  Soon 
the  male  put  his  mandolin  into  play; 
whereat  Madam  Gryllus  flew  to  his  side. 
"  Barkis  was  willin' — and  Peggotty,  too !" 
Certainly,  here  was  a  case  of  intelligent 
communication  between  two  lovers,  and 
that  by  means  of  sound,  and  not  by 
scent  alone.  And  perhaps  for  the  most 
part  this  form  of  insect  language  is 
amative.  So  doubtless  much  of  human 
speech  was  evolved  around  sexual  and 
parental  loves. 

But  Brunelli  was  preceded  at  least 
eight  centuries  in  discovering  that  caged 
grasshoppers  will  utter  their  stridulant 
notes.  According  to  the  late  Professor 
Lafcadio  Hearn,*  the  Japanese,  as  long 
ago  as  the  tenth  century,  v^ere  addicted 
to  their  interesting  habit  of  confining 
insects  in  cages  for  the  sake  of  their 
music.  To-day  the  sale  of  these  insects 
and  the  dainty  cages  in  which  they  are 
kept  is  a  large  and  lucrative  business  in 
Tokio  and  other  Japanese  towns.f  To 
that  remarkable  i)eople  the  shrilling  of 

*  See  his  Exotics  and  Rrfrospectives, 
pp.  39-70. 

t  The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  two  in- 
genious specimens  here  figured  to  Mr.  Lu- 
cien  Sharpe. 


crickets  and  grasshoppers  seems  to  be 
as  sweet  a  sound  as  the  song  of  canaries 
to  us.  One  who  deems  this  a  barbarous 
fancy  may  be  reminded  that  the  men  of 
classical  Greece  held  the  cicada  to  be 
sacred  to  the  deity  of  music. 

One  finds  such  insect  musicians  as 
charm  the  Japanese  everywhere  around 
him  in  the  fields  during  late  summer 
and  early  autumn.  Sitting  here  writing 
on  the  open  porch  of  his  country  home, 
the  author  hears  the  notes  of  hosts  of 
insects  beating  upon  the  hot  noon  air. 
Wild  bees,  yellow-jackets,  brown  wasps, 
and  blue  mud-daubers  keep  up  a  cease- 
less hum  as  they  hover  over  a  flowering- 
vine  that  drapes  and  shades  the  railing. 
Just  overhead  hangs  a  fragrant  clematis, 
among  whose  leaves  a  tree-cricket  plays 
hide-and-seek  with  the  writer,  and  inter- 
jects an  occasional  high-keyed  IcreaJc, 
Icr-reah!  Out  of  the  grove  issues  the 
cicada's  rolling  call,  swelling  in  volume 
and  dying  away,  and  not  well  ended  till 
an  answering  or  another  trill  is  heard. 
And  so  on  and  on,  beech-tree  responding 
to  maple,  and  chestnut  to  white  oak, 
with  hardly  an  interval  of  silence.  When 
night  falls  "  the  katydid  works  her 
chromatic  reed,"  not,  indeed,  "  on  the 
walnut-tree  over  the  well,"  but  on  the 
beeches  and  oaks,  beneath  whose  branches 
wind  the  wood  -  drive  and  the  ramble. 
All  these,  and  others,  with  organs  vary- 
ing in  structure,  as  is  the  wont  of 
versatile  nature,  are  the  product  of  insect 
stridulation. 

Ants,  for  instance,  are  supplied  with 
stridulating  organs,  which,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  they  must  use  as  means 
of  expressing  certain  feelings.  Yet  one 
of  the  rarest  events  in  insect  ethology 
is  the  record  of  emmet  stridulations. 
They  belong  to  that  realm  of  sights  and 
sounds  into  which  few  of  the  more  highly 
organized  forms  of  life  are  privileged  to 
enter,  and  not  to  the  great  company  of 
insect  musicians  who  fill  our  summer  and 
early  autumn  fields  and  woods  with  their 
varied  orchestration. 

Besides  the  probable  grating  of  the  ab- 
dominal plates  over  one  another,  there  is 
a  rotary  movement  of  the  base  of  the 
abdomen  upon  the  post-petiole  which  pro- 
duces a  sound.  Professor  William  M. 
Wheeler,  whose  opinion  on  such  a  matter 
is  of  greatest  weight,  believes  that  this 
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stridulation  is  an  important  means  of 
communication — at  least  among  such  ant 
families  as  the  Myrmicinse,  Ponerinae, 
and  Dorylinse.  To  this  he  attributes  the 
rapid  congregation  of  ants  on  particles 
of  food  discovered  by  errant  members  of 
their  community.  For  the  pleased  sen- 
sation of  falling  upon  food  is  apt  to 
start  an  ant  a-stridulating;  and  thus 
other  foragers  abroad  in  the  vicinage  are 
attracted  by  the  food-call.  This  also  ex- 
plains the  rapid  spread  of  the  heroic  rage 
to  defend  their  home  which  runs  through 
a  populous  ant  city,  and  calls  out  a  legion 
of  eager  sentinels  and  workers. 

More  decisive  than  the  above — and  it 
is  conclusive — is  Professor  Wheeler's  de- 
scription of  the  remarkable  stridulation 
practised  by  the  leaf -cutting  ants  (Atta 
fervens)  of  Texas.  Herein  the  different 
forms,  from  the  huge  females,  through  the 
males,  the  large-headed  soldiers,  and  the 
diminishing  castes  of  workers,  down  to 
the  tiny  minims,  present  a  sliding  scale 
of  audibility.  We  may  safely  join  this 
distinguished  observer  in  his  inference 
that  "  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  all 
this  differentiation  in  pitch,  correlated 
as  it  is  with  a  differentiation  in  the  size 
and  functions  of  the  various  members 
of  the  colony,  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  cooperation  of  these  insects,  and 
of  ants  in  general." 

Last  of  all,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all  as  a  means  of  intercom- 
munication, is  antennal  language.  Ants, 
in  common  with  most  insects,  are  pro- 
vided with  a  pair  of  organs  known  as 
antennae,  located  upon  the  face,  above 
the  mouth  and  midway  between  the  eyes. 
Externally  these  are  threadlike  rods  of 
greater  or  less  length  and  thickness, 
jointed,  and  articulated  upon  the  face 
to  increase  their  flexibility.  In  ants  they 
consist  of  two  parts:  the  scape,  a  single 
piece  that  unites  them  to  the  head,  and 
the  flagellum,  composed  of  a  number 
of  segments,  ending  ordinarily  in  a 
bulbous  tip. 

The  olfactory  sense  has  its  seat  in  the 


antennae,  usually  in  the  flagellum,  or  the 
pore-plates,  and  olfactory  rods  thereof. 
The  antennae  are  most  delicately  sensi- 
tive organs,  which  insects  can  move  in 
all  directions  ;  and  they  are  usually  kept 
in  motion  even  while  resting.  While 
ants  are  sleeping,  as  observed  in  artifi- 
cial formicaries,  the  antennae  have  a 
gentle,  quivering  movement,  almost  like 
the  regularity  of  breathing.  They  seem 
to  be  sentinel  organs  guarding  approach 
to  their  unconscious  possessors. 

The  popular  name  of  antennae  is 
"  feelers,"  and  it  is  a  fitting  one.  Eor 
when  insects  are  awake  and  in  action, 
these  organs  are  kept  continually  revolv- 
ing in  front  and  on  either  side  of  them, 
touching  the  various  objects  met,  and 
sweeping  the  foreground  as  though  to 
feel  the  way.  With  ants  they  are  per- 
haps even  more  important  than  the  eyes 
for  personal  locomotion  and  service,  and 
for  communal  action.  They  determine 
the  forms  of  objects.  They  locate  for 
the  individual  its  trail,  and  the  path  of 
its  fellows.  They  distinguish  foes  from 
friends.  They  test  the  quality  of  food 
and  of  all  other  bodies,  both  by  their 
odor  and  by  their  tactual  reflex.  In  short, 
they  serve  ants  as  organs  of  communica- 
tion with  their  environment  and  with 
one  another. 

One  cannot  observe  a  colony  or  a 
moving  column  of  ants  for  any  length 
of  time  without  seeing  how  constantly 
the  crossed  antennae  are  used,  obviously 
for  intercommunication.  On  the  great 
dome  of  the  Alleghany  mound  -  makers, 
on  their  tree-paths  and  the  trails  leading 
thereto,  sentinels  reach  out  their  antennae 
in  challenge,  and  receive  in  the  same  way 
a  response.  On  the  hunting-fields  two 
errant  foragers,  meeting,  invariably  cross 
antennae.  Going  or  coming,  leaving  home 
or  returning,  on  the  city  premises  or 
afield,  it  is  always  the  same.  One  reads 
at  once  from  the  manner  the  mutual 
"  All  right !"  which  ^j)asses.  Whether 
conveyed  by  odor  or-jby  contact,  or  by 
both,  one  cannot  sayl'  But  that  it  is 
conveyed,  one  readily  sees. 


The  Weavers 


A  NOVEL 
BY    GILBERT  PARKER 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THE    FLYING  SHUTTLE 

HOUR  after  hour  of  sleeplessness. 
The  silver-tongued  clock  remorse- 
lessly tinkled  the  quarters,  and 
Hylda  lay  and  waited  for  them  with  a 
hopeless  strained  attention.  In  vain  she 
tried  devices  to  produce  that  monotony  of 
thought  which  hrings  sleep  sometimes. 
Again  and  again,  as  she  felt  that  at  last 
sleep  was  coming,  the  thought  of  the  let- 
ter she  had  found  flashed  through  her 
mind  with  words  of  fire,  and  it  seemed 
ns  if  there  had  been  poured  through 
every  vein  a  subtle  irritant.  Just 
such  a  surging,  thrilling  flood  she  had 
felt  in  the  surgeon's  chair  w^hen  she  was 
a  girl,  and  an  anaesthetic  had  been  given. 
But  this  wave  of  sensation  led  to  no 
oblivion- -no  last  soothing  intoxication. 
Its  current  beat  against  her  heart  un- 
til she  could  have  cried  out  from  the 
mere  physical  pain,  the  clamping  grip  of 
her  trouble.  She  withered  and  grew  cold 
\mder  the  torture  of  it  all — the  ruthless 
spoliation  of  everything  which  made  life 
worth  while,  or  the  past  endurable. 

About  an  hour  after  she  had  gone 
to  bed  she  heard  Eglington's  step.  It 
paused  at  her  door.  She  trembled  with 
apprehension  lest  he  should  enter.  It 
was  many  a  da.v  since  he  had  done  so, 
])ut  also  she  had  not  heard  his  step  pause 
at  her  door  for  many  a  day!  She  could 
not  bear  to  face  it  all  now;  she  must 
have  time  to  think,  to  plan  her  course — 
the  last  course  of  all.  Eor  she  knew  that 
the  next  step  must  be  the  last  step  in  her 
old  life  and  towards  a  new  life,  whatever 
that  might  be.  A  great  sigh  of  relief 
broke  from  her  as  she  heard  his  door  open 
and  shut,  and  silence  fell  on  everything — 
that  palpable  silence  which  seems  to  press 
upon  the  night-watcher  with  merciless 
smothorinc^  weight. 


How  terribly  active  her  brain  was ! 
Pictures — it  was  all  vivid  pictures,  that 
awful  visualization  of  sorrow  which,  if  it 
continues,  breaks  the  heart  or  wrests  the 
mind  from  its  sanity.  If  only  she  did  not 
see!  But  she  did  see  Eglington  and  the 
Woman  together,  saw  him  look  into  her 
eyes,  take  her  hands,  put  his  arm  round 
her,  draw  her  face  to  his. — Her  heart 
seemed  as  if  it  must  burst,  her  lips  cried 
out.  With  a  great  effort  of  the  will  she 
tried  to  hide  from  these  agonies  of  the 
imagination,  and  again  she  would  ap- 
proach those  happy  confines  of  sleep, 
which  are  the  only  refuge  to  the  lacerated 
heart;  and  then  the  weapon  of  time  on 
the  mantelpiece  would  clash  on  the  shield 
of  the  past,  and  she  was  wide  awake  again. 
At  last,  in  desperation,  she  got  out  of 
bed,  hurried  to  the  fireplace,  caught  the 
little  sharp-ton gued  recorder  in  a  nerv- 
ous grasp,  and  stopped  it. 

As  she  was  about  to  get  into  bed 
again,  she  saw  a  little  pile  of  letters 
lying  on  the  table  near  her  pillow.  In 
her  agitation  she  had  not  noticed 
them,  and  the  devoted  Heaver  had  not 
drawn  her  attention  to  them.  Now, 
however,  with  a  strange  premonition,  she 
quickly  glanced  at  the  envelopes.  The  last 
one  of  all  was  less  aristocratic-looking 
than  the  others — the  paper  of  the  en- 
velope was  of  the  poorest,  and  it  had  a 
foreign  look.  She  caught  it  up  with  an 
exclamation.  The  handwriting  was  that 
of  her  cousin  Lacey ;  the  post-mark,  Cairo, 

She  got  into  bed  with  a  mind  suddenly 
swept  into  a  new  atmosphere,  and  opened 
the  flimsy  cover.  Shutting  her  eyes,  she 
lay  still  for  a  moment — still  and  vague; 
she  was  only  conscious  of  one  thing,  that 
a  curtain  had  dropped  on  the  terrible 
pictures  she  had  seen  and  that  her  mind 
was  in  a  comforting  quiet.  Presently 
she  roused  herself,  and  tvirned  the  letter 
over  in  her  hand.    It  was  not  long — was 
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that  because  its  news  was  bad  news?  The 
first  chronicles  of  disaster  were  usually 
brief!  She  smoothed  the  paper  out — it 
had  been  crumpled  and  was  a  little  soiled 
— and  read  it  swiftly.    It  ran: 

"  Hear  Lady  Cousin,  —  As  the  poet 
says,  '  Man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward,'  and  in  Egypt  the 
sparks  set  the  stacks  on  fire  oftener 
than  anywhere  else,  I  guess.  She  out- 
classes Mexico  as  a  '  precious  example ' 
in  this  respect.  You  needn't  go  look- 
ing for  trouble  in  Mexico,  it's  waiting 
for  you  kindly.  If  it  doesn't  find  you  to- 
day, well,  manana.  But  here  it  is  impa- 
tient, and  comes  like  a  native  running  to 
his  cooking-pot  at  sunset  in  Ramadan. 
Well,  there  have  been  ^  hard  trials  '  for  the 
Saadat.  His  cotton-mills  were  set  on  fire 
— can't  you  guess  who  did  it?  And  now, 
down  in  Cairo,  Nahoum  runs  Egypt;  for 
a  messenger  that  got  through  the  tribes 
worrying  us  says  the  Kaid  is  sick, 
and  Nahoum  the  Armenian  says,  You 
shall,  and  you  sha'n't,  now.  Which  is 
another  way  of  saying,  that  between 
us  and  the  front  door  of  our  happy 
homes  there  are  rattlesnakes  that  can 
sting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scorpions 
that  crawl  into  our  beds  here — Nahoum's 
arm  is  long,  and  his  traitors  are  crawling 
under  the  canvas  of  our  tents! 

"  I'm  not  complaining  for  myself.  I 
asked  for  what  I've  got,  and,  dear  Lady 
Cousin,  I  put  up  some  cash  for  it,  too, 
as  a  man  should.  No,  I  dont  mind  for 
myself,  fond  as  I  am  of  loafing,  sort 
of  pottering  round  where  the  streets  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  pure  police;  for  I've 
seen  more,  done  more,  thought  more  up 
here  than  I've  done  in  all  my  life  before ; 
and  I've  felt  a  country  heaving  under  the 
touch  of  one  of  God's  Men — it  gives  you 
minutes  that  lift  you  out  of  the  dust  and 
away  from  the  crawlers.  And  I'd  do  it 
all  over  a  thousand  times  for  him,  and  for 
what  I've  got  out  of  it.  I've  lived.  But, 
to  speak  right  out  plain,  I  don't  know 
how  long  this  machine  will  run.  There's 
been  a  plant  of  the  worst  kind.  Tribes 
we  left  friendly  under  a  year  ago  are  out 
against  us;  cities  that  were  faithful  have 
gone  under  to  rebels — all  because  of  two 
things:  Nahoum  has  sowed  the  land 
with  the  tale  that  the  Saadat  means  to 
abolish  slavery — to  take  away  the  powers 


of  the  great  sheikhs  and  to  hand  the 
country  over  to  the  Turk.  Ebn  Ezra 
Bey  has  proofs  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
now 'at  last  the  Saadat  knows — ^too  late — 
that  his  work  has  been  spoiled  by  the 
only  man  who  could  spoil  it.  The  Saadat 
knows  it,  but  does  he  rave  and  tear  his 
hair?  He  says  nothing.  He  stands  up 
like  a  rock  before  the  riot  of  treachery  and 
bad  luck,  and  all  the  terrible  burden  he 
has  to  carry  here.  If  he  wasn't  a  Quaker 
I'd  say  he  had  the  pride  of  an  archangel. 
You  can  bend  him,  but  you  can't  break 
him ;  and  it  takes  a  lot  to  bend  him.  Men 
desert,  but  he  says  others  will  come  to 
take  their  place.  And  so  they  do.  It's 
wonderful  in  spite  of  the  holy  war  that's 
being  preached,  and  all  the  lies  about  him 
sprinkled  over  this  part  of  Africa,  how 
they  all  fear  him.  and  find  it  hard  to  be 
out  on  the  war-path  against  him.  We 
should  be  gorging  the  vultures  if  he  wasn't 
the  wonder  he  is.  We  need  boats.  Does 
he  sit  down  and  wring  his  hands  ?  No,  he 
organizes,  and  builds  them — out  of  scraps- 
Hasn't  he  enough  food  for  a  long  siege? 
He  goes  himself  to  the  tribes  that  have 
stored  food  in  their  cities,  and  haven't 
yet  declared  against  him,  and  he  puts  a 
hand  on  their  hard  hearts,  and  he  takes 
the  sulkiness  out  of  their  eyes,  and  a 
fleet  of  khiases  comes  down  to  us  loaded 
with  dourha.  The  defences  of  this  place 
are  nothing.  Does  he  fold  his  hands  like 
a  man  of  peace  that  he  is  and  say,  '  Thy 
will  be  done '  ?  Not  the  Saadat.  He 
gets  two  soldier-engineers,  one  an  Italian 
who  murdered  his  wife  in  Italy  twenty 
years  ago,  and  one  an  English  oflicer  that 
cheated  at  cards  and  had  to  go,  and  we've 
got  defences  that  '11  take  some  negotia- 
ting. That's  the  kind  of  man  he  is — 
and  smiling  to  cheer  others  when  their 
hearts  are  in  their  boots,  but  stern  like  a 
commander-in-chief  when  he's  got  to 
punish,  and  then  he  does  it  like  steel; 
but  I've  seen  him  afterwards  in  his  tent 
with  a  face  that  looks  sixty — ^  and 
he's  got  to  travel  a  while  yet  before 
he's  forty!  None  of  us  dares  be  as 
afraid  as  we  could  be,  because  a  look  at 
him  would  make  us  so  ashamed  we'd  have 
to  commit  suicide.  He  hopes  when  no 
one  else  would  ever  hope.  The  other  day 
I  went  to  his  tent  to  wait  for  him,  and  I 
saw  his  Bible  open  on  his  table.  A  pas- 
sage was  marked.   It  was  this : 
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'''Behold,  I  have  taken  out  of  thy 
hand  the  cup  of  tremhling ,  even  the  dregs 
of  the  cup  of  my  fury;  thou  shalt  no 
more  drink  it  again: 

"'But  I  will  put  it  into  the  hand  of 
them  that  afflict  thee;  which  have  said  to 
thy  soul,  Bow  down,  that  we  may  go 
over;  and  thou  hast  laid  thy  body  as  the 
ground,  and  as  the  street,  to  them  that 
went  over/ 

"  I'd  like  to  see  Nahoum  with  that  '  cup 
of  trembling '  in  his  hand,  and  I've  got 
an  idea,  too,  that  it  will  be  there  yet.  I 
fion't  know  how  it  is,  bnt  I  never  can  be- 
lieve the  worst  will  happen  to  the  Saadat. 
Reading  those  verses  put  hope  into  me. 
That's  why  I'm  writing  to  you;  on  the 
chance  of  this  getting  through  by  a  na- 
tive who  is  stealing  down  the  river  with 
a  letter  from  the  Saadat  to  Nahoum,  and 
one  to  Kai'd,  and  one  to  the  Foreign 
Minister  in  London,  and  one  to  your 
husband.  If  they  reach  the  hands  they're 
meant  for,  it  may  be  we  shall  win  out 
here  yet.  But  there  must  be  display  of 
power;  an  army  must  be  sent  here,  with- 
out delay,  to  show  the  traitors  that  the 
game  is  up.  Five  thousand  men  from 
Cairo  under  a  good  general  would  do  it. 
Will  Nahoum  send  them?  Does  Kaid 
the  sick  man  know?  I'm  not  baulking 
on  Kai'd.  I  think  he's  on  his  last  legs. 
And  unless  pressure  is  put  on  him,  un- 
less some  one  takes  him  by  the  throat  and 
says.  If  you  don't  relieve  Claridge  Pasha 
and  the  loyal  people  with  him,  you  will 
go  to  the  crocodiles,  Nahoum  won't  stir. 
So,  I  am  writing  to  you.  England  can 
do  it.  The  lord,  your  husband,  can 
do  it.  England  will  have  a  nasty  stain 
on  her  flag  if  she  sees  this  man  go  doAvn 
without  a  hand  lifted  to  save  him.  He 
is  worth  another  Alma  to  her  prestige. 
She  can't  afford  to  see  him  slaughtered 
here,  where  he's  fighting  the  fight  of 
civilization.  You  see  right  through  this 
thing,  I  know,  and  I  don't  need  to  pa- 
laver any  more  about  it.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter about  me — I've  had  a  lot  for  my 
money,  and  I'm  no  use,  or  I  wouldn't  be, 
if  anything  happened  to  the  Saadat.  And 
no  one  would  drop  a  knife  and  fork  at  the 
breakfast-table  when  my  ohit  was  read 
out — well,  yes,  there's  one,  cute  as  she 
can  be,  but  she's  lost  a  husband  already, 
and  you  can't  be  hurt  so  bad  twice  in  the 
same  place!    But  the  Saadat,  back  him, 
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Hylda — I'll  call  you  that  familiar  at  this 
distance.  Make  Nahoum  move.  Send 
five  thousand  men  before  the  day  comes 
when  famine  does  its  work,  and  they 
draw  the  bowstring  tight! 

"  Salaam  and  salaam,  and  the  post  is 
going  out,  and  there's  nothing  in  the 
morning  paper;  and,  as  Aunt  Melissa 
used  to  say,  ^  Well,  so  much  for  so 
much ' !  .  .  .  One  thing  I  forgot.  I'm 
lucky  to  be  \vriting  to  you  at  all.  If  the 
Saadat  was  an  old-fashioned  overlord,  I 
shouldn't  be  here !  I  got  into  a  bad  cor- 
ner ten  days  ago  with  a  dozen  Arabs — 
I'd  been  doing  a  little  work  with  a  friend- 
ly tribe  all  on  my  own,  and  I  almost  got 
caught  by  this  loose  lot  of  fanatics.  I 
shot  three  and  galloped  for  it.  I  knew 
the  way  through  the  mines  outside,  and 
just  escaped  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth. 
Did  the  Saadat  as  a  matter  of  discipline 
have  me  shot  for  cowardice  ?  Say,  Cousin 
Hylda,  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth  as 
I  heard  them  yelling  behind  me — and 
I  never  enjoyed  a  dinner  so  much  in 
my  life!  Would  the  Saadat  have  run 
from  them?  Say,  he'd  have  stayed  and 
saved  his  life  too.  Well,  give  my  love  to 
the  girls ! 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Tom  Lacey. 

"  P.S. — There's  no  use  Avriting  to  me. 
The  letter  service  is  bad.  Send  five 
thousand  men  by  military  parcel-post, 
prepaid,  with  a  few  red  seals  —  majors 
and  colonels  from  Aldershot  will  do. 
They'll  give  the  step  to  the  Gyppies! 

T." 

Hylda  closed  her  eyes.  A  fever  had 
passed  from  her  veins.  Here  lay  her  duty 
before  her — the  redemption  of  the  pledge 
she  had  made  to  her  own  soul.  Whatever 
her  own  sorrow,  there  was  work  to  do; 
a  supreme  effort  must  be  made  for  an- 
other. Even  now  it  might  be  too  late. 
She  must  have  strength  for  what  she 
meant  to  do.  She  put  the  room  in  dark- 
ness, and  resolutely  banished  thought 
from  her  mind. 

The  sun  had  been  up  hours  before 
she  waked,  Eglington  had  gone  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  morning  papers 
were  full  of  sensational  reports  con- 
cerning Claridge  Pasha  and  the  Sou- 
dan. A  Times  leader  sternly  admon- 
ished the  Government. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

KIMBER  SPEAKS 

THAT  day  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  moved  to 
call  attention  to  "  an  urgent  matter  of 
public  importance "  —  the  position  of 
Claridge  Pasha  in  the  Soudan  and  Eng- 
land's growing  responsibilities  in  Egypt. 
Flushed  with  the  success  of  last  night's 
performance,  stung  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Opposition  morning  papers,  confident  in 
the  big  majority  behind,  which  had 
cheered  him  last  night,  viciously  resent- 
ing the  letter  he  had  received  from  Da- 
vid that  morning,  Eglington  returned 
such  replies  to  the  questions  put  to  him 
that  a  fire  of  angry  mutterings  came 
from  the  forces  against  him.  He  might 
have  softened  the  growing  resentment  by 
a  change  of  manner,  but  his  intellectual 
arrogance  had  control  of  him  for  the 
moment;  and  he  said  to  himself  that  he 
had  mastered  the  House  before,  and  he 
would  do  so  now.  Apart  from  his  deadly 
antipathy  to  his  half-brother,  and  the 
gain  to  him — to  his  credit,  the  latter 
weighed  with  him  not  so  much,  so  set 
was  he  on  a  stubborn  course — if  David 
disappeared  forever,  there  was  at  bottom 
a  spirit  of  anti -expansion,  of  reaction 
against  England's  world-wide  responsi- 
bilities. He  had  no  largeness  of  heart 
or  view  concerning  humanity.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
lines  quoted  with  telling  force  by  a 
morning  paper: 

*'  Oh,  happy  are  all  free  peoples  too  strong 
to  be  dispossessed, 
But  blessed  is  she  among  nations  that 
dares  to  be  strong  for  the  rest." 

He  had  no  inherent  greatness,  no 
breadth  of  policy.  With  less  responsi- 
bility taken,  there  would  be  less  trouble, 
national  and  international — that  was  his 
point  of  view;  that  had  been  his  view 
long  ago  at  the  meeting  at  Heddington; 
and  his  weak  chief  had  taken  it,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  personal  elements  behind. 

The  disconcerting  factor  in  the  present 
bitter  questioning  in  the  House  was  that 
it  originated  on  his  own  side.  It  was 
Jasper  Kimber  who  had  launched  the 
questions,  who  moved  the  motion  for 
adjournment.  Jasper  had  had  a  letter 
from  Kate  Heaver  that  morning  early 
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which  sent  him  to  her,  and  he  had 
gone  to  the  House  of  Commons  ready 
to  do  what  he  thought  to  be  his  duty. 
He  did  it  boldly,  to  the  joy  of  the  Op- 
position and  a  somewhat  sullen  support 
from  many  on  his  own  side.  Now  ap- 
peared Jasf/cr's  own  inner  disdain  of  the 
-man  who  had  turned  his  coat  for  office. 
It  gave  a  lead  to  a  latent  feeling  among 
members  of  the  ministerial  party,  of  dis- 
trust, and  of  suspicion  that  they  were 
the  dupes  of  a  mind  of  abnormal  clever- 
ness which  at  bottom  despised- them. 

With  flashing  eyes  and  set  lips,  vig- 
ilant and  resourceful,  Eglington  listened 
to  Jasper  Kimber's  opening  remarks. 

By  unremitting  industry  Jasper  had 
made  a  place  for  himself  in  the  House. 
The  humor  and  vitality  of  his  speeches, 
and  his  convincing  advocacy  of  the  cause 
of  the  "  factory  people,"  had  gained  him 
a  hearing.  Thick-set,  under  middle  size, 
with  an  arm  like  a  giant  and  a  throat  like 
a  bull,  he  added  to  strong  common  sense 
a  native  power  which  gave  the  impression 
that  he  would  wear  his  heart  out  for 
a  good  friend  or  a  great  cause,  but 
that  if  he  chose  to  be  an  enemy  he 
would  be  narrow,  unrelenting,  and  per- 
sistent :  and  the  House  had  for  some  time 
been  aware  that  he  had  more  than  a  gift 
for  criticism  of  the  Under-Secretary  of 
Eoreign  Affairs. 

His  speech  began  almost  stumblingly, 
his  h's  ran  loose,  and  his  grammar  be- 
came involved,  but  the  House  saw  that 
he  meant  business,  that  he  had  that  to 
say  which  meant  anxiety  for  the  Govern- 
ment, that  he  had  a  case  which  had  the 
elements  of  popular  interest  and  appeal, 
and  that  he  was  thinking  and  speaking 
as  thousands  outside  the  House  would 
think  and  speak. 

He  had  waited  for  this  day.  Indirect- 
ly he  owed  to  Claridge  Pasha  ail  that  he 
had  become.  The  day  that  David  had 
knocked  him  down  with  his  fist  saw  the 
depths  of  his  degradation  reached,  and, 
when  he  got  up,  it  was  to  start  on  a  new 
life  uncertainly,  vaguely  at  first.  He  knew, 
from  a  true  source,  of  Eglington's  per- 
sonal hatred  of  Claridge  Pasha,  though 
he  did  not  guess  their  relationship;  and 
all  his  interest  was  enlisted  for  the  man 
who  had,  as  he  knew,  urged  Kate  Heaver 
to  marry  him — and  Kate  was  his  great 
ambition  now.    Above  and  beyond  these 
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personal  considerations  was  a  real  sense 
of  England's  duty  to  the  man  who  was 
weaving-  the  destiny  of  a  new  land. 

"  It  isn't  England's  business  ?"  he  re- 
torted, in  answer  to  an  interjection  from 
a  faithful  soul  behind  the  ministerial 
front  bench.  "  Well,  it  wasn't  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Good  Samaritan  to  help  the 
man  that  had  been  robbed  and  left 
for  dead  by  the  wayside;  but  he  did  it 
just  the  same.  As  to  David  Claridge's 
work,  some  have  said  that  —  I've  no 
doubt  it's  been  said  in  the  cabinet,  and 
it  is  the  thing  the  Under-Secretary  would 
say  as  naturally  as  he  would  flick  a  fly 
from  his  polished  boots  —  that  it's  a 
generation  too  soon.  Who  knows  that? 
I  suppose  there  were  those  that  thought 
John  the  Baptist  was  baptizing  too  soon, 
that  Luther  preached  too  soon,  and 
Savonarola  was  in  too  great  a  hurry,  all 
because  he  met  his  death  and  his  enemies 
triumphed — and  Galileo  and  Hampden 
and  Cromwell  and  John  Howard  were  all 
too  soon.  Wlio's  to  be  judge  of  that? 
God  Almighty  puts  it  into  some  men's 
minds  to  work  for  a  thing  that's  a  great, 
and  maybe  an  impossible,  thing,  so  far 
as  the  success  of  the  moment  is  con- 
cerned: but  for  a  thing  that  has  got  to 
be  done  some  time,  the  seed  has  to  be 
sown,  and  it's  always  sown  by  men 
like  Claridge  Pasha,  who  has  shown 
millions  of  people — barbarians  and  half- 
civilized  alike — what  a  true  lover  of  the 
world  can  do.  God  knows,  I  think  he 
might  have  stayed  and  found  a  cause  in 
England,  but  he  elected  to  go  to  the 
ravaging  Soudan,  and  he  is  England 
there,  the  best  of  it.  And  I  know  Clar- 
idge Pasha — from  his  youth  up  I  have 
seen  him,  and  I  stand  here  to  bear  wit- 
ness of  what  the  working-men  of  Eng- 
land will  say  to-morrow.  Pight  well  the 
noble  lord  knows  that  what  I  say  is  true. 
He  has  known  it  for  years.  Claridge 
Pasha  would  never  have  been  in  his  pres- 
ent position  if  the  noble  lord  had  not 
listened  to  the  enemies  of  Claridge  Pasha 
and  of  this  country,  in  preference  to  those 
who  know  and  hold  the  truth  as  I  tell 
it  here  to-day.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
noble  lord  has  repented  or  not;  but  I  do 
say  that  his  Government  will  rue  it  if 
his  answer  is  not  one  word — '  Interven- 
tion.' Mistaken  or  not,  rash  or  not, 
dreamer   if   you   like,    Claridge  Pasha 


should  be  relieved  now,  and  his  policy 
discussed  afterwards.  I  don't  envy  the 
man  who  holds  a  contrary  opinion;  he'll 
be  ashamed  of  it  some  day.  But " — ^he 
pointed  towards  Eglington — "  but  there 
sits  the  ]\rinister  in  whose  hands  his  fate 
has  lain.  I-et  us  hope  that  this  speech  of 
mine  need  not  have  been  made,  and  that 
r  have  done  injustice  to  his  patriotism 
and  the  policy  he  will  announce." 

"  A  setback,  a  sharp  setback,"  said 
Lord  Windlehurst,  in  the  Peers'  Gallery, 
as  the  cheers  of  the  Opposition  and  of 
a  good  number  of  ministerialists  sounded 
through  the  Chamber.  There  were  those 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  who  saw  danger 
ahead.  There  was  an  attempt  at  a  con- 
ference, but  Kimber's  seconder  only  said 
a  half-dozen  words,  and  sat  down,  and 
Eglington  had  to  rise  before  any  con- 
fidences could  be  exchanged.  One  word 
only  he  heard  behind  him  as  he  got 
up — "Temporize!"  It  came  from  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Eglington  was  in  no  mood  for  tem- 
porizing. Attack  only  nerved  him — he 
was  a  good  and  ruthless  fighter;  and  last 
night's  intoxication  of  success  was  still 
in  his  brain.  He  did  not  temporize. 
He  did  not  leave  a  way  of  retreat  open 
for  the  Prime  Minister,  who  would  prob- 
ably wind  up  the  debate.  He  fought 
with  skill,  but  he  fought  without  gloves, 
and  the  House  needed  gentle  handling. 
Eglington  had  the  gift  of  effective  speech 
to  a  rare  degree,  and  when  he  liked  he 
could  be  insinuating  and  witty,  but  he 
had  not  genuine  humor  or  good  feeling, 
and  the  House  knew  it.  In  debate  he  was 
biting,  resourceful,  and  unscrupulous. 
He  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  thinking 
that  intellect  and  gifts  of  fence,  followed 
by  a  brilliant  peroration  in  which  he 
treated  the  commonplaces  of  experienced 
minds  as  though  they  were  new  dis- 
coveries and  he  was  their  Cokimbus,  could 
accomplish  anything.  He  had  never  had 
a  crisis,  but  one  had  come  now. 

In  his  reply  he  first  resorted  to  argu- 
ments of  high  politics,  historical,  in- 
formative, and,  in  a  sense,  commanding 
— indeed,  the  House  became  restless  un- 
der what  seemed  a  piece  of  intellectual 
dragooning.  Signs  of  impatience  ap- 
peared on  his  own  side,  and  when  he 
ventured  on  a  solemn  warning  about 
hampering  ministers  who  alone  knew  the 
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difficulties  of  diplomacy  and  the  danger 
of  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  for- 
eign and  friendly  countries,  the  silence 
was  broken  by  a  voice  that  said  sneering- 
ly,  "The  kid-glove  Government!" 

Then  he  began  to  lose  ground  with  the 
Chamber.  He  was  conscious  of  it,  and 
shifted  his  ground,  pointing  out  the  dan- 
gers of  doing  what  the  other  nations 
interested  in  Egypt  were  not  prepared 
to  do. 

"  Have  you  asked  them  ?  Have  you 
pressed  them?"  was  shouted  across  the 
House.  Eglington  ignored  the  inter- 
jections. "  Answer !  Answer !"  was  call- 
ed out  angrily,  but  he  shrugged  a  shoul- 
der and  continued  his  argument.  If  a 
man  insisted  on  rising  a  flying-machine 
before  the  principle  was  fully  mastered 
and  applied — if  it  could  be  mastered  and 
applied- — it  must  not  be  surprising  if  he 
was  killed.  x\mateurs  sometimes  took  pre- 
posterous risks  without  the  advice  of  the 
experts.  If  Claridge  Pasha  had  asked 
the  advice  of  the  English  government  or 
of  any  of  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  as 
to  his  incursions  into  the  Soudan  and  his 
premature  attempts  at  reform,  he  would 
have  received  expert  advice  that  civiliza- 
tion had  not  advanced  to  that  stage  in 
this  portion  of  the  world  which  would 
warrant  his  experiments.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  one  man  to  run  vast  risks  and 
attempt  quixotic  enterprises,  but  neither 
he  nor  his  countrymen  had  any  right  to 
expect  Europe  to  embroil  itself  on  his 
particular  account. 

At  this  point  he  was  met  by  angry 
cries  of  dissent  which  did  not  come  from 
the  Opposition  alone.  His  lips  set,  he 
would  not  yield.  The  Government  could 
not  hold  itself  responsible  for  Claridge 
Pasha's  relief,  nor  in  any  sense  for  his 
present  position.  However,  from  motives 
of  humanity,  it  would  make  representa- 
tions in  the  hope  that  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment would  act;  but  it  was  not  im- 
probable, in  view  of  past  experiences  of 
Claridge  Pasha,  that  he  would  extricate 
himself  from  his  present  position,  per- 
haps had  done  so  already.  Sympathy  and 
sentiment  were  natural  and  proper  mani- 
festations of  human  society,  but  govern- 
ments were  of  necessity  ruled  by  sterner 
considerations.  The  House  must  realize 
that  the  Government  could  not  act  as 
though  it  were  wholly  a  free  agent,  or  as 


if  its  every  move  would  not  be  matched 
by  another  move  on  the  part  of  another 
power  or  powers. 

Then  followed  a  brilliant  and  effective 
appeal  to  his  own  party  to  trust  the 
Government,  to  credit  it  with  feeling 
and  a  due  regard  for  English  prestige 
and  the  honor  brought  to  it  by  Claridge 
Pasha's  personal  qualities,  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  his  political  and 
crusading  efforts.  The  party  must  not 
fall  into  the  trap  of  playing  the  game 
of  the  Opposition.  Then  wdth  some 
supercilious  praise  of  the  "worthy  senti- 
ments "  of  Jasper  Kimber's  speech  and  a 
curt  depreciation  of  its  reasoning,  he  de- 
clared that  "  no  Government  could  be 
ruled  by  clamour,  that  the  path  which 
would  be  trodden  by  this  Government 
would  be  lighted  by  principles  of  prog- 
ress and  civilization,  humanity  and 
peace,  the  urbane  power  of  reason,  and 
the  persuasive  influence  of  just  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  of  others,  rather  than 
the  thunder  and  the  threat  of  the  cannon 
and  the  sword!" 

He  sat  down  amid  the  cheers  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  party,  for  the  end 
of  his  speech  had  been  full  of  effective 
if  meretricious  appeal.  But  the  debate 
that  followed  showed  that  the  si>eech  had 
been  a  failure.  He  had  not  said  one 
warm  or  human  word  concerning  Clar- 
idge Pasha,  and  it  was  felt  and  said  that 
no  pledge  had  been  given  to  ensure  the 
relief  of  the  man  who  had  caught  the 
imagination  of  England. 

The  debate  was  fierce  and  prolonged.  • 
Eglington  would  not  agree  to  any  modi- 
fication of  his  speech,  to  any  temporizing. 
Arrogant  and  insistent,  he  had  his  way, 
and  on  the  division  the  Government  was 
saved  by  a  mere  handful  of  votes — votes 
to  save  the  party,  not  to  endorse  Eg- 
lington's  speech  or  policy. 

Exasperated  and  with  jaw  set,  but  with 
a  defiant  smile,  Eglington  drove  straight 
home  after  the  House  rose.  He  found 
Hylda  in  the  library  with  an  evening 
paper  in  her  hands.  She  had  read  and  re- 
read his  speech,  and  had  steeled  herself 
for  "the  inevitable  hour,"  to  this  tallc 
which  would  decide  forever  their  fate 
and  future. 

Eglington  entered  the  room  smiling.  He 
remembered  the  incident  of  the  night  be- 
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fore,  when  she  came  to  his  study  and  then 
hurriedly  retreated.  He  had  been  defiant 
and  proudly  disdainful  at  the  House  and 
on  the  way  home;  but  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  was  conscious  of  having  failed 
to  have  his  own  way;  and  like  such  men, 
he  wanted  assurance  that  he  could  not 
err,  and  he  wanted  sympathy.  Almost 
any  one  could  have  given  it  to  him — 
and  he  had  a  temptation  to  seek  that 
society  which  was  his  the  evening  be- 
fore; but  he  remembered  that  she  was 
occupied  where  he  could  not  reach  her, 
and  here  was  Hylda,  from  whom  he  had 
been  estranged,  but  who  must  surely  have 
seen  by  now  that  her  words  that  night 
at  Hamley  had  been  unreasonable,  and 
that  she  must  trust  his  judgment.  So 
absorbed  was  he  with  self  and  the  failure 
of  his  speech  that  for  a  moment  he  for- 
got the  subject  of  it  and  what  that  sub- 
ject meant  to  them  both. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  speech, 
Hylda?"  he  asked,  as  he  threw  himself 
into  a  chair.  "I  see  you  have^been  read- 
ing it.    Is  it  a  full  report?" 

She  handed  the  paper  over.  "  Quite 
full,"  she  answered  evenly. 

He  glanced  down  the  columns.  "  Sen- 
timentalist!"  he  said  as  his  eye  caught 
an  interjection.  "  Cant !"  he  added. 
Then  he  looked  at  Hylda,  and  remem- 
bered once  again  on  whom  and  what  his 
speech  had  been  made.  He  saw  that  her 
face  was  very  pale. 

"  WhsLt  do  you  think  of  the  speech  ?" 
he  repeated  stubbornly. 

"  If  you  think  an  answer  necessary, 
I  regard  it  as  a  wicked  and  unpatriotic 
speech,"  she  answered  firmly. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  you  would,"  he  re- 
joined bitingly. 

She  got  to  her  feet  slowly,  a  flush 
passing  over  her  face.  "  If  you  think 
I  would,  did  you  not  think  that  a  great 
many  other  people  would  think  so  too, 
and  for  the  same  reason?"  she  asked, 
still  evenly,  but  very  slowly. 

"Not  for  the  same  reason!"  he  re- 
joined in  a  low,  savage  voice. 

"  You  do  not  treat  me  like  a  gentle- 
man," she  said,  with  a  voice  that  be- 
trayed no  hurt,  no  indignation.  It 
seemed  to  state  a  fact  deliberately;  that 
was  all. 

"  No,  please,"  she  added  quickly  as  she 
saw  him   rise  to  his  feet  with  anger 


trembling  at  his  lips.  "  Do  not  say  what 
is  on  your  tongue  to  say.  Let  us  speak 
quietly  to-night.  It  is  better;  and  I  am 
tired  of  strife,  spoken  and  unspoken.  I 
have  got  beyond  that.  But  I  want  to  speak 
of  what  you  did  to-day  in  Parliament." 

"  Well,  you  have  said  it  was  wicked 
and  unpatriotic,"  he  rejoined,  sitting 
down  again  and  lighting  a  cigar  in  an  at- 
tempt to  be  composed. 

"  What  you  said  was  that ;  but  I  am 
concerned  with  what  you  did.  Did  your 
speech  mean  that  you  would  not  press 
the  Egyptian  government  to  relieve  Clar- 
idge  Pasha  at  once?" 

"  Is  that  the  conclusion  you  draw 
from  my  words?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  wish  to  know  beyond 
doubt  if  that  is  what  you  mean  the  coun- 
try to  believe?" 

"  It  is  what  I  mean  you  to  believe, 
my  dear." 

She  shrank  from  the  last  two  words, 
but  still  went  on  quietly,  though  her  eyes 
burned,  her  hands  were  very  cold,  and 
she  shivered.  "  If  you  mean  that  you 
will  do  nothing,  it  will  ruin  you  and  your 
Government,"  she  answered.  "  Kimber 
was  right,  and — " 

"  Kimber  was  inspired  from  here,"  he 
said  sharply. 

She  put  her  hand  upon  herself.  "  Do 
you  think  I  would  intrigue  against  you? 
Do  you  think  I  would  stoop  to  intrigue?" 
she  asked,  a  hand  clasping  and  unclasp- 
ing a  bracelet  on  her  wrist,  her  eyes 
averted  for  very  shame  that  he  should 
think  the  thought  he  had  uttered. 

"  It  came  from  this  house — the  in- 
fluence," he  rejoined. 

"  I  cannot  say.  It  is  possible,"  she 
answered ;  "  but  you  cannot  think  that 
I  connive  with  my  maid  against  you. 
I  think  Kimber  has  reasons  of  his 
own  for  acting  as  he  did  to-day.  He 
speaks  for  many  besides  himself;  and  he 
spoke  patriotically  this  afternoon.  He 
did  his  duty." 

"  And  I  did  not — do  you  think  I  act 
alone  ?" 

"  You  did  not  do  your  duty,  and  I  think 
that  you  are  not  alone  responsible.  That 
is  why  I  hope  the  Government  will  be 
influenced  by  public  feeling."  She  came 
a  step  nearer  to  him.  "  I  ask  you  to  re- 
lieve Claridge  Pasha  at  any  cost.  He 
is  your  father's  son.   If  you  do  not,  when 
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all  the  truth  is  knowii,  yo^^  will  find 
no  shelter  from  the  storm  that  will  break 
over  you." 

"You  will  tell— /7?c  trufhr 

"  T  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do,"  she 
answered.  "  It  will  depend  on  you ;  but 
it  is  your  duty  to  tell  the  truth,  not  mine. 
That  does  not  concern  me;  but  to  save 
Claridge  Pasha  does  concern  me." 

"  So  I  have  known." 

Her  heart  panted  for  a  moment  with 
a  wild  indignation;  but  she  quieted  her- 
self, and  answered  almost  calmly :  "  If 
you  refuse  to  do  that  which  is  honorable 
— and  human,  then  I  shall  try  to  do  it 
for  you  while  yet  I  bear  your  name.  If 
you  will  not  care  for  your  family  honor, 
then  I  shall  try  to  do  so.  If  you  will  not 
do  your  duty,  then  I  will  try  to  do  it 
for  you."  She  loolced  him  determinedly 
in  the  eyes.  "  Through  you  I  have  lost 
nearly  all  I  cared  to  keep  in  the  world. 
I  should  like  to  feel  that  in  this  one 
thing  you  acted  honorably." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  bursting  with 
anger,  in  spite  of  the  inward  admonition 
that  much  that  he  prized  was  in  danger, 
that  any  breach  with  Ilylda  would  be 
disastrous.  But  self-will  and  his  native 
arrogance  overruled  the  monitor  within, 
and  he  said :  "  Don't  preach  to  me — don't 
play  the  martyr.  You  will  do  this  and 
you  will  do  that!  You  will  save  my 
honor  and  the  family  name !  You  will 
relieve  Claridge  Pasha,  you  will  do  what 
governments  choose  not  to  do ;  you  will  do 
what  your  husband  chooses  not  to  do — 
Well,  I  say  that  you  will  do  what  he 
chooses  to  do,  or  take  the  consequences !" 

"  I  thinly  I  will  take  the  consequences," 
she  answered.  "  I  will  save  Claridge 
Pasha,  if  it  is  possible.  It  is  no  boast. 
I  will  do  it,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all,  if 
it  is  God's  will  that  it  should  be  done. 
And  in  doing  it  I  shall  be  conscious  that 
you  and  I  will  do  nothing  together 
again — never!  P)ut  that  will  not  stop 
me;  it  will  make  me  do  it — the  last  right 
thing — before  the  end." 

She  was  so  quiet,  so  curiously  quiet. 
Her  words  had  a  strange  solemnity,  a 
tragic  apathy.  Wliat  did  it  mean?  He 
had  gone  too  far,  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore. He  had  blundered  viciously,  as  he 
had  blundered  before.  She  spoke  again 
before  he  could  collect  his  thoughts 
and  make  reply. 


"  I  did  not  ask  for  too  much,  I  think, 
and  I  could  have  forgiven  and  forgotten 
all  the  hurts  you  have  given  me,  if  it 
were  not  for  one  thing.  You  have  been 
unjust,  hard,  selfish,  and  suspicious. 
Suspicious — of  me!  'No  one  else  in  all 
the  world  ever  thought  of  me  what  you 
have  thought.  I  have  done  all  I  could. 
I  have  honorably  kept  the  faith.  But 
you  have  spoiled  it  all.  I  have  no  mem- 
ory that  I  care  to  keep.  It  is  stained. 
My  eyes  can  never  bear  to  look  upon 
the  past  again,  the  past  with  you — 
never.  You  have  not  treated  me  like 
a  gentleman." 

She  turned  to  leave  the  room.  He 
caught  her  arm.  "  You  will  wait  till 
you  hear  what  I  have  to  say,"  he  cried 
in  anger;  her  last  words  had  stung  him 
so,  her  manner  was  so  pitilessly  scorn- 
ful. It  was  as  though  she  looked  down 
on  him  from  a  height.  His  old  arrogance 
fought  for  mastery  over  his  apprehension. 
What  did  she  know?  What  did  she 
mean?  In  any  case  he  must  face  it  out, 
be  strong — and  merciful  and  afPection- 
ato  afterwards. 

"Wait,  Hylda,"  he  said.  "We  must 
talk  this  out." 

She  freed  her  arm.  "  There  is  nothing 
to  talk  out,"  she  answered.  "  So  far 
as  our  relations  are  concerned,  all  rea- 
son for  talk  is  gone."  She  drew  the  fatal 
letter  from  the  sash  at  her  waist.  "  You 
will  think  so  too  when  you  read  this 
letter  again."  She  laid  it  on  the  table 
beside  him,  and,  as  he  opened  and  glanced 
at  it,  she  left  the  room. 

He  stood  with  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
dumfounded.  "Good  God!"  he  said, 
and  sank  into  a  chair. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

FAITH    JOURNEYS    TO  LONDON 

FAITH  withdrew  lior  eyes  from  Hylda's 
face,  and  they  wandered  helplessly 
over  the  room.  They  saw  yet  did  not 
see;  and  even  in  her  trouble  there  was 
some  subconscious  sense  softly  com- 
menting on  the  exquisite  refinement  and 
gentle  beauty  which  seemed  to  fill  the 
room;  but  the  only  definite  objects  which 
the  eyes  registered  at  the  moment  were 
the  flowers  filling  every  corner.  Hylda 
had  been  lightly  adjusting  a  clump  of 
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roses  when  she  entered  the  room;  and 
she  had  vaguely  noticed  how  pale  was  the 
face  that  bent  over  the  flowers,  how 
pale  and  yet  how  composed — as  she  had 
seen  a  Quaker  face  when  some  sorrow 
had  passed  over  it,  and  left  it  like  a  quiet 
sea  in  the  sun,  when  wreck  and  ruin 
were  over.  It  was  only  a  swift  impres- 
sion, for  she  could  think  of  but  one  thing 
— David  and  his  safety.  She  had  come 
to  Hylda,  she  said,  because  of  Lord  Eg- 
lington's  position,  and  she  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  would  see 
David's  work  undone  and  David  killed  by 
the  slave-dealers  of  the  south. 

Hylda's  reply  had  given  her  no  hope 
that  Eglington  would  keep  the  promise  he 
had  made  that  evening  long  ago  when  her 
father  had  come  upon  them  by  the  old 
mill,  and  because  of  which  promise  she 
had  forgiven  Eglington  so  much  that  was 
hard  to  forgive.  Hylda  had  spoken  with 
sorrowful  decision,  and  then  this  pause 
had  come  in  which  Eaith  tried  to  gain 
composure  and  strength.  There  was  some- 
thing strangely  still  in  the  two  women. 
Erom  the  far  past,  through  Quaker  an- 
cestors, there  had  come  to  Hylda  now  this 
gray  mist  of  endurance  and  self-control 
and  austere  reserve.  Yet  behind  it  all,  be- 
neath it  all,  a  wild  heart  was  beating. 

Presently,  as  they  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  Eaith  dimly  apprehend- 
ed something  of  Hylda's  distress  and  its 
cause,  Hylda  leaned  over  and  spasmodic- 
ally pressed  her  hand. 

"  It  is  so,  Eaith,"  she  said.  "  They  will 
do  nothing;  international  influences  are 
too  strong."  She  paused.  "  The  Under- 
Secretary  of  Eoreign  Affairs  will  do  noth- 
ing. But  yet  we  must  hope.  Claridge 
Pasha  has  saved  himself  in  the  past; 
and  he  may  do  so  now,  even  though  it 
is  all  ten  times  worse.  And  then,  there 
is  another  way.  Nahoum  Pasha  can  save 
him,  if  he  can  be  saved.  And  I  am  going 
to  Egypt — to  Nahoimi." 

Eaith's  face  blanched.  Something  of 
the  stark  truth  swept  into  her  brain.  She 
herself  had  suffered — her  own  life  had 
been  maimed,  it  had  had  its  secret  bit- 
terness and  unmerited  remorse.  Her  love 
for  her  sister's  son  was  that  of  a  mother, 
sister,  friend  combined,  and  he  was  all 
she  had  in  life.  That  he  lived,  that  she 
might  cherish  the  thought  of  him  living, 
was  the  one  thing  she  had;  and  David 


must  be  saved,  if  that  might  be;  but — 
this  girl — was  she  not  a  girl,  ten  years 
younger  than  herself — to  go  to  Egypt  to 
do — what?  She  lived  out  of  the  world, 
but  she  knew  the  world!  To  go  to 
Egypt,  and— 

"  Thee  will  not  go  to  Egypt.  What 
can  thee  do?"  she  asked,  something  very 
like  a  sob  in  her  voice.  "  Thee  is  but  a 
woman,  and  David  would  not  be  saved 
at  such  a  price,  and  I  would  not  have 
him  saved  so.  Thee  will  not  go.  Say  thee 
will  not.  He  is  all  God  has  left  to  me — 
in  life;  but  thee  to  go — ah,  no!  It  is  a 
bitter  world — and  what  could  thee  do?" 

Hylda  looked  at  her  reflectively.  Should 
she  tell  Eaith  all,  and  take  her  to  Egypt  ? 
No,  she  could  not  take  her  without  tell- 
ing her  all,  and  that  was  impossible  now. 
There  might  come  a  time  when  this  wise 
and  tender  soul  might  be  taken  into  the 
innermost  chambers,  when  all  the  truth 
might  be  known;  but  the  secret  of 
David's  parentage  was  Eglington's  con- 
cern most  of  all,  and  she  would  not  speak 
now;  and  what  was  between  Nahoum  and 
David  was  David's  concern;  and  she  had 
kept  his  secret  all  these  years !  ISTo,  Eaith 
might  not  know  now,  and  Eaith  might 
not  come  with  her.  On  this  mission  she 
must  go  alone. 

Hylda  rose  to  her  feet,  still  keeping 
hold  of  Eaith's  hand.  "  Go  back  to  Ham- 
ley  and  wait  there,"  she  said,  in  a  color- 
less voice.  "  You  can  do  nothing — it  may 
be  I  can  do  much.  Whatever  can  be  done 
I  can  do — since  England  will  not  act. 
Pray  for  his  safety.  It  is  all  you  can 
do.  It  is  given  to  some  to  work,  to  others 
to  pray.    I  must  work  now." 

She  led  Eaith  towards  the  door;  she 
could  not  endure  more.  She  must  hold 
herself  Arm  for  the  journey  and  the 
struggle  before  her.  If  she  broke  down 
now  she  could  not  go  forward;  and 
Eaith's  presence  roused  in  her  an  emotion 
almost  beyond  control. 

At  the  door  she  took  both  of  Eaith's 
hands  in  hers  and  kissed  her  cheek.  "  It 
is  your  place  to  stay;  you  will  see  that  it 
is  best.  Good-by,"  she  added  hurriedly, 
and  her  eyes  were  so  blurred  she  could 
scarcely  see  the  graceful,  demure  figure 
pass  into  the  sunlit  street. 

That  afternoon  Lord  Windlehurst  en- 
tered the  Duchess  of  Snowdon's  presence 
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hurried  and  excited.  She  started  on  see- 
ing his  face. 

"  Wliat  has  happened  ?"  she  asked 
breathlessly. 

"  She  is  gone — to  Egypt,"  he  answered. 
"  Our  girl  has  gone !" 

The  Duchess  almost  staggered  to  her 
feet.    "  Windlehurst — gone !"  she  gasped. 

"  I  called  to  see  her.  Her  ladyship 
had  gone  into  the  country,  the  foot- 
man said.  I  saw  the  butler — a  faith- 
ful soul,  that  would  die  for  her!  He  was 
discreet;  but  he  knew  what  you  and  I 
are  to  her.  It  was  he  got  the  tickets — 
for  Marseilles  and  Egypt !" 

The  Duchess  began  to  cry  silently.  Big 
tears  ran  down  a  face  from  which  the 
show  of  feeling  had  long  fled,  but  her 
eyes  were  sad  enough. 

"  Gone — gone.  It  is  all  finished !"  was 
all  she  could  say. 

Lord  Windlehurst  frowned,  though  his 
eyes  were  moist.  "  We  must  act  at  once. 
You  must  go  to  Egypt,  Betty.  You  must 
catch  her  at  Marseilles.  Her  boat  does 
not  sail  for  three  days.  She  thought  it 
went  sooner,  as  it  was  advertised  to  do. 
It  is  delayed — I've  found  that  out.  You 
can  start  to-night,  and — and  save  the 
situation.    You  will  do  it,  Betty?" 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  say — as  I  have 
always  done."    She  dried  her  eyes. 

She  is  a  good  girl.  We  must  do  all 
we  can.  I'll  arrange  everything  for  you 
myself.  I've  written  this  paragraph  to 
go  into  the  papers  to-morrow  morning: 
'  The  Duchess  of  Snowdon,  accompatiied 
hy  Lady  Eglington,  left  London  last 
night  for  the  Mediterranean  via  Calais, 
to  he  gone  for  two  months  or  more/ 
That  is  simple  and  natural.  I'll  see  Eg- 
lington. He  must  make  no  fuss.  He 
thinks  she  has  gone  to  Hamley,  so  the 
butler  says.  There,  it's  all  clear.  Your 
work  is  cut  out,  Betty,  and  I  know  you 
will  do  it  as  no  one  else  can." 

"  Oh,  Windlehurst."  she  answered,  with 
a  hand  clutching  at  his  arm,  "  if  we  fail, 
it  will  kill  me." 

"  If  she  fails,  it  will  kill  her,"  he  an- 
swered, "  and  she  is  very  young.  What  is 
in  her  mind,  who  can  tell?  But  she 
thinks  she  can  help  him  somehow.  We 
must  save  her,  Betty." 

"  I  used  to  think  you  had  no  real  feel- 
ing, Windlehurst.  You  didn't  show  it," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice. 


"  Ah,  that  was  because  you  had  too 
much,"  he  answered.  "I  had  to  wait  till 
you  had  less."    He  took  out  his  watch. 

CHAPTER  XL 

HYLDA  SEEKS  NAHOUM 

IT  was  as  though  she  had  gone  to  sleep 
the  night  before,  and  waked  again 
upon  this  scene  unchanged,  brilliant,  full 
of  color,  a  chaos  of  decoration,  con- 
fluences of  noisy,  garish  streams  of  life, 
eddies  of  petty  labor.  Craftsmen  crowd- 
ed one  upon  the  other  in  dark  bazaars; 
merchants  chattered  and  haggled  on 
their  benches;  hawkers  clattered  and 
cried  their  wares.  It  was  a  people  that 
lived  upon  the  streets,  for  all  the  houses 
seemed  empty  and  forsaken.  The  sais 
ran  before  the  Pasha's  carriage,  the 
donkey-boys  shrieked  for  their  right  of 
way,  a  train  of  camels  calmly  forced  its 
passage  through  the  swirling  crowds, 
supercilious  and  heavy-laden. 

It  seemed  but  yesterday  since  she  had 
watched  with  amused  eyes  the  sherbet- 
sellers  clanking  their  brass  saucers,  the 
carriers  streaming  the  water  from  the 
bulging  goatskins  into  the  earthen  bot- 
tles, crying,  "  Allah  be  praised — here  is 
coolness  for  thy  throat  and  life  forever," 
the  idle  singer  chanting  to  the  soft 
kanoon,  the  chess-players  in  the  shade 
of  a  high  wall,  lost  to  the  world,  the 
dancing-girls  with  unveiled,  shameless 
faces,  posturing  for  evil  eyes.  Xothing 
had  changed  these  past  six  years.  Yet 
everything  had  changed. 

She  saw  it  all  as  in  a  dream,  for  her 
mind  had  no  time  for  reverie  or  retro- 
spect; it  was  set  on  one  thing  only. 
Yet  behind  the  one  idea  possessing  her 
there  was  a  subconscious  self  taking 
note  of  all  these  sights  and  sounds,  and 
bringing  moisture  to  her  eyes.  Passing 
the  house  which  David  had  occupied  on 
that  night  when  he  and  she  and  Nahoum 
and  Mizraim  had  met,  the  mist  of  feel- 
ing almost  blinded  her,  for  there  at  the 
gate  sat  the  bowob  who  had  admitted  her 
then,  and  with  apathetic  eyes  had  watch- 
ed her  go,  in  the  hour  when  it  seemed 
that  she  and  David  Claridge  had  bidden 
farewell  forever,  two  driftwood  spars  that 
touched  and  parted  in  the  everlasting 
sea.    Here  again  in  the  Palace  square 
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were  Kaid's  Xubians  in  their  glittering 
armor  as  of  silver  and  gold,  drawn  up 
as  she  had  seen  them  drawn  then  to  be 
reviewed  by  their  overlord. 

She  swept  swiftly  through  the  streets 
and  bazaars  on  her  mission  to  Nahoum. 
Lady  Eglington  had  asked  for  an  inter- 
view, and  he  had  granted  it  without  de- 
lay. He  did  not  associate  her  with  the 
girl  for  whom  David  Claridge  had  killed 
Eoorgal  Bey,  and  he  sent  his  own  car- 
riage to  bring  her  to  the  Palace.  I^o 
time  had  been  lost,  for  it  was  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  since  she  had  arrived 
in  Cairo,  and  very  soon  she  would  know 
the  worst  or  the  best.  She  had  put  her 
past  away  for  the  moment,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Snowdon  had  found  at  Mar- 
seilles a  silent,  determined,  yet  gentle- 
tongued  woman,  who  refused  to  look 
back,  or  to  discuss  anything  vital  to 
herself  and  Eglington  until  what  she 
had  come  to  Egypt  to  do  was  accom- 
plished. Xor  would  she  speak  of  the 
future  until  the  present  had  been  fully 
declared  and  she  knew  the  fate  of  Da- 
vid Claridge.  In  Cairo  there  were  only 
varj'ing  rumors — that  he  was  still  hold- 
ing out ;  that  he  was  lost ;  that  he  had 
broken  through;  that  he  was  a  prisoner — 
all  without  foundation  upon  which  she 
could  rely. 

As  she  neared  the  Palace  entrance,  a 
female  fortune-teller  ran  forward,  thrust- 
ing a  gazelle's  skin  towards  her,  filled  with 
the  instruments  of  her  mystic  craft,  and 
crying  out :  "  I  divine !  I  reveal !  What 
is  present  I  manifest !  What  is  absent 
I  declare !  What  is  future  I  show ! 
Beautiful  one,  hear  me.  It  is  all  writ- 
ten. To  thee  is  greatness,  and  thy 
heart's  desire.  Hear  all !  See !  Wait 
for  the  revealing.  Thou  comest  from 
afar,  but  thy  fortune  is  near.  Hear  and 
seel  I  divine!  I  reveal!  Beautiful 
one,  what  is  future  I  show,  I  reveal." 

Hylda's  eyes  looked  at  the  poor  crea- 
ture eagerly,  pathetically.  If  it  could 
only  be — if  she  could  but  see  one  step 
ahead.  If  the  veil  could  but  be  lifted! 
She  dropped  some  silver  into  the  folds 
of  the  gazelle-skin  and  waved  the  Gipsy 
away.  "  There  is  darkness — it  is  all 
dark,  beautiful  one,"  cried  the  woman 
after  her,  "but  it  shall  be  light.  I  show! 
1  reveal !" 

Inside  these  Palace  walls  there  was  a 
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revealer  of  more  merit,  as  she  so  well  and 
bitterly  knew.  He  could  raise  the  veil — 
a  dark  and  dangerous  necromancer,  with 
a  flinty  heart,  and  a  hand  that  had  wait- 
ed long  to  strike.  Had  it  struck — its 
last  blow  ? 

Outside  his  door  she  had  a  moment  of 
utter  weakness,  when  her  knees  smote 
together,  and  her  throat  became  parched; 
but  before  the  door  had  swung  wide  and 
her  eyes  swept  the  cool  and  shadowed 
room,  she  was  as  composed  as  on  that 
night  long  ago  when  she  had  faced  the 
man  who  knew! 

Nahoum  was  standing  in  a  waiting  and 
respectful  attitude  as  she  entered.  He 
advanced  towards  her  and  bowed  low, 
but  stopped  dumfounded,  as  he  saw 
who  she  was.  Presently  he  recovered 
himself,  but  he  offered  no  further  greet- 
ing than  to  place  a  chair  for  her  where 
her  face  was  in  the  shadow  and  his  in 
the  light — time  of  crisis  as  it  was,  she 
noticed  this  and  marvelled  at  him.  His 
face  was  as  she  had  seen  it  those  years 
ago.  It  showed  no  change  whatever. 
The  eyes  looked  at  her  calmly,  openly, 
with  no  ulterior  thought  behind,  as  it 
might  seem.  The  high  smooth  forehead, 
the  full  but  firm  lips,  the  brown,  well- 
groomed  beard,  were  all  indicative  of  a 
nature  benevolent  and  refined!  Wliere 
did  the  duplicity  lie?  Her  mind  an- 
swered its  own  question  on  the  instant; 
it  lay  in  the  brain  and  the  tongue.  Both 
were  masterly  weapons,  an  armament  so 
complete  that  it  controlled  the  face  and 
eyes  and  outward  man  into  a  fair  sem- 
blance of  honesty.  The  tongue — she  re- 
membered its  insinuating  and  adroit 
power,  and  how  it  had  deceived  the  man 
she  had  come  to  try  and  save.  She  must 
not  be  misled  by  it.  She  felt  it  was  to 
be  a  struggle  between  them,  and  she  must 
be  alert  and  persuasive,  and  match  him 
word  for  word,  move  for  move. 

"  I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  here, 
madame,"  he  said  in  English.  "  It  is 
years  since  we  met;  yet  time  has  passed 
you  by." 

She  flushed  ever  so  slightly — comi)li- 
ment  from  Xahoum  Pasha!  But  she 
must  not  resent  anything  to-day;  she 
must  get  what  she  came  for,  if  it  was  pos- 
sible. \^liat  had  Lacey  said?  "Five 
thousand  men  by  parcel-post,"  and  a 
few  red  seals — British  oflicers. 
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We  meet  under  different  circum- 
stances," she  replied  meaningly.  "  You 
Avere  asking  a  great  favor  then." 

"  Ah,  but  of  you,  madame  ?" 
I  think  you  appealed  to  me  when 
you  were  doubtful  of  the  result." 

"  Well,  madame,  it  may  be  so — but, 
yes,  I  think  you  are  right;  I  thought 
you  were  Claridge  Pasha's  kinswoman, 
1  remember." 

"  Excellency,  you  said  you  thought  I 
was  Claridge  Pasha's  kinswoman!" 

"  And  you  are  not,"  he  answered  re- 
flectively. 

He  did  not  understand  the  slight  change 
that  passed  over  her  face.  His  kins- 
woman— Claridge  Pasha's  kinswoman! 

"  I  was  not  his  kinswoman,"  she  an- 
swered calmly.  "  You  came  to  ask  a 
favor  then  of  Claridge  Pasha :  your  life — 
worli  to  do  under  him.  I  remember  your 
words :  '  I  can  aid  thee  in  thy  great  task. 
Thou  wouldst  remake  our  Egypt,  and  my 
heart  is  with  you.  I  would  rescue,  not 
destroy.  ...  I  would  labor,  but  my  mas- 
ter has  taken  away  from  me  the  anvil, 
the  fire,  and  the  hammer,  and  I  sit  with- 
out the  door  like  an  armless  beggar.' 
Those  were  your  words,  and  Claridge 
Pasha  listened  and  believed,  and  saved 
your  life  and  gave  you  work;  and  now 
you  have  power  again  greater  than  all 
others  in  Egypt." 

"  Madame,  I  congratulate  you  on  a 
useful  memory.  May  it  serve  you  as 
the  hill-fountain  the  garden  in  the  city! 
Those  indeed  were  my  words.  I  hear 
myself  from  your  lips,  and  yet  recognize 
myself,  if  that  be  not  vanity.  But,  ma- 
dame, why  have  you  sought  me?  What 
is  it  you  wish  to  know — to  hear?" 

He  looked  at  her  innocently,  as  though 
he  did  not  know  her  errand;  as  though 
beyond,  in  the  desert,  there  was  no 
tragedy  approaching — or  come. 

"  Excellency,  you  are  aware  that  I  have 
come  to  ask  for  news  of  Claridge  Pasha." 
She  leaned  forward  slightly,  but  apart 
from  her  tightly  interlaced  fingers  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  know 
that  she  was  under  any  strain. 

"  You  come  to  me  instead  of  to  the 
Effendina.  May  I  ask  why,  madame? 
Your  husband's  position — I  did  not  know 
you  were  Lord  Eglington's  wife — would 
entitle  you  to  the  highest  consideration." 

"  I  knew  that  Nahoum  Pasha  would 


have  the  whole  knowledge,  while  the  Ef- 
fendina would  have  part  only.  Excel- 
lency, Avill  you  not  tell  me  what  news 
you  have?    Is  Claridge  Pasha  alive?" 

"  Madame,  I  do  not  know.  He  is  in 
the  desert.  He  was  surrounded.  For 
over  a  month  there  has  been  no  word — 
none.  He  is  in  danger.  His  way  by 
the  river  was  blocked.  He  stayed  too 
long.  He  might  have  escaped,  but  he 
would  insist  on  saving  the  loval  natives, 
of  remaining  with  them  since  he  could 
not  bring  them  across  the  desert;  and 
the  river  and  the  desert  are  silent.  Noth- 
ing comes  out  of  that  furnace  yonder. 
Nothing  comes." 

He  bent  his  eyes  upon  her  compla- 
cently. Her  own  dropped.  She  could 
not  bear  that  he  should  see  the  misery 
in  them. 

"  You  have  come  to  try  and  save  him, 
madame.  What  did  you  expect  to  do? 
Your  Government  did  not  strengthen  my 
hands;  your  husband  did  nothing,  noth- 
ing that  could  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  act — there  are  many  nations  here,  alas ! 
Your  husband  does  not  take  so  great  an 
interest  in  the  fate  of  Claridge  Pasha 
as  yourself,  madame." 

She  ignored  the  insult.  She  had  de- 
termined to  endure  everything  if  she 
might  but  induce  this  man  to  do  the 
thing  that  could  be  done — if  it  was  not 
too  late.  Before  she  could  frame  a  reply, 
he  said  urbanely: 

"  But  that  is  not  to  be  expected. 
There  was  that  between  Claridge  Pa- 
sha and  yourself  which  would  induce 
you  to  do  all  you  might  do  for  him, 
to  be  anxious  for  his  welfare.  Grati- 
tude is  a  rare  thing — as  rare  as  the 
flower  of  the  century-aloe;  but  you  have 
it,  madame." 

There  was  no  chance  to  misunderstand 
him.  Eoorgat  Bey — he  knew  the  truth, 
and  had  known  it  all  these  years,  as 
she  was  sure;  and  had  acted  accordingly. 

"  Excellency,"  she  said,  "  if  through 
me,  Claridge  Pasha — " 

"  One  moment,  madame,"  he  said,  and 
opening  a  drawer,  took  out  a  letter. 
"  I  think  that  what  you  would  say  may 
be  found  here,  with  much  else  that  you 
will  care  to  know.  It  is  the  last  news 
of  Claridge  Pasha — a  letter  from  him. 
I  understand  all  you  would  say  to  me; 
but  he  who  has  most  at  stake  has  said 
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it,  and  if  he  failed,  do  you  think,  ma- 
dame,  that  you  could  succeed?" 

He  came  over  and  handed  her  the  let- 
ter with  a  respectful  salutation.  "  In 
the  hour  he  left,  madame,  he  came  to 
know  that  the  name  of  Foorgat  Bey  was 
not  blotted  from  the  book  of  Time,  nor 
from  Eate's  reckoning." 

After  all  these  years!  Her  instinct 
had  been  true,  then — that  night  so  long 
ago.  The  hand  that  took  the  letter  from 
Xahoum  trembled  slightly  in  spite  of 
her  will,  but  it  was  not  the  disclosure 
Nahoum  had  made  which  caused  her 
agitation.  This  letter — in  David  Clar- 
idge's  hand,  the  first  she  had  ever  seen, 
and,  maybe,  the  last  that  he  had  ever 
"Written  or  that  any  would  ever  see,  a 
document  of  tears.  But  no,  there  were 
no  tears  in  this  letter !  As  Hylda  read  it 
the  trembling  passed  from  her  fingers, 
and  a  great  thrilling  pride  in  him  pos- 
sessed her.  If  tragedy  had  come,  then  it 
had  fallen  like  a  fire  from  heaven,  not 
like  a  pestilence  rising  from  the  earth. 
Oh,  here  indeed  was  that  which  justified 
all  she  had  done,  what  she  was  doing  now, 
what  she  meant  to  do  when  she  had  read 
the  last  word  of  it  and  the  firm,  clear 
signature  beneath! 

"  Excellency,"  the  letter  began  in  Eng- 
lish, "  I  came  into  the  desert  and  into 
the  perils  I  find  here,  with  your  last 
words  in  my  ear,  *'  There  is  the  matter 
of  Foorgat  Bey.'  The  time  you  chose 
to  speak  was  chosen  well  for  your  pur- 
pose, but  ill  for  me.  I  could  not  turn 
back,  I  must  go  on.  Had  I  returned, 
of  what  avail  ?  What  could  I  do  but  say 
what  I  say  here — that  my  hand  killed 
Eoorgat  Bey;  that  I  had  not  meant  to 
kill  him,  though  at  the  moment  I  struck 
I  took  no  heed  whether  he  lived  or  died. 
Since  you  know  of  my  sorrowful  deed, 
you  also  know  why  Foorgat  Bey  was 
struck  down.  When,  as  I  left  the  banlc 
of  the  Xile,  your  words  blinded  my  eyes, 
my  mind  said  in  its  misery,  *  Now,  I  see !' 
The  curtains  fell  away  from  between  you 
and  me,  and  I  saw  all  that  you  have  done 
for  vengeance  and  revenge.  You  knew 
all  on  that  night  when  you  sought  your 
life  of  me  and  the  way  back  to  Ka'id's 
forgiveness.  T  see  all  as  though  you  spoke 
it  in  my  ear.  You  had  reason  to  hurt 
me,  but  you  had  no  reason  for  hurting 
Eg^'pt,  as  you  have  done.     I  did  not 


value  my  life,  as  you  know  well,  for  it 
has  been  flung  into  the  midst  of  dangers 
for  Egj'pt's  sake,  how  often!  It  was 
not  cowardice  which  made  me  hide  from 
you  and  all  the  world  the  killing  of 
Foorgat  Bey.  I  longed  to  face  the  pen- 
alty, for  had  I  not  in  act  forsworn  all 
that  I  had  held  fast  from  my  youth  up? 
But  there  was  another  concerned — a  girl, 
but  a  child  in  years,  as  innocent  and  true 
a  being  as  God  has  ever  set  among  the 
dangers  of  this  life,  and,  b}''  her  very 
innocence  and  unsuspecting  nature,  so 
much  more  in  peril  before  such  false,  un- 
scrupulous wiles  as  were  used  by  Foor- 
gat Bey. 

"  I  have  known  you  many  years,  Na- 
houm;  and  dark  and  cruel  as  your  acts 
have  been  against  the  work  I  gave  my  life 
to  do,  yet  I  think  that  there  was  ever 
in  you  too  the  root  of  goodness.  Men 
would  call  your  acts  treacherous  if  they 
knew  what  you  had  done;  and  so  indeed 
they  were;  but  yet  I  have  seen  you  do 
things  to  others,  not  to  me,  which  rise 
only  from  the  fountain  of  pure  waters. 
Was  it  partly  because  T  killed  Foorgat, 
and  partly  because  I  came  to  place  and 
influence  and  power,  that  you  used  me  so, 
and  all  that  I  did?  Or  was  it  the  East 
at  war  with  the  West,  the  immemorial 
feud  and  foray? 

"  This  last  I  will  believe ;  for  then  it 
will  seem  to  be  something  beyond  your- 
self —  centuries  of  predisposition,  the 
long  stain  of  the  indelible — that  drove 
you  to  those  acts  of  matricide.  Ay,  it 
is  that.  For,  Armenian  as  you  are,  this 
land  is  your  native  land,  and  in  pulling 
down  what  I  have  built  up — with  you, 
Nahoum,  with  you — you  have  plunged 
the  knife  into  the  bosom  of  your  mother. 
Did  it  never  seem  to  you  that  the  work 
which  you  did  with  me  was  a  good  work 
— the  reduction  of  the  corvee,  the  de- 
crease of  conscription,  the  lessening  of 
taxes  of  the  poor,  the  bridges  built,  the 
canals  dug,  the  seed  distributed,  the 
plague  stayed,  the  better  dwellings  for 
the  poor  in  the  Delta,  the  destruction  of 
brigandage,  the  slow  blotting  out  of  ex- 
action and  tyranny  under  the  kourbash, 
the  quiet  growth  of  law  and  justice,  the 
new  industries  started — did  not  all  these 
seem  good  to  you  as  you  served  the  land 
with  me,  your  great  genius  for  finance, 
ay,  and  your  own  purse,  helping  on  the 
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things  that  were  dear  to  me,  for  Egypt's 
sake?  Giving  with  one  hand  freely,  did 
your  soul  not  misgive  you  when  you  took 
away  with  the  other? 

When  you  tore  down  my  work,  you 
were  tearing  down  your  own;  for  more 
than  the  material  help  I  thought  you 
gave  in  planning  and  shaping  reforms, 
ay,  far  more  than  all,  was  the  thought 
in  me  which  helped  me  over  many  a 
dark  place  that  I  had  you  with  me,  that 
I  was  not  alone.  I  trusted  you,  Na- 
houm.  A  life  for  a  life  you  might  have 
had  for  the  asking;  but  a  long  torture 
and  a  daily  weaving  of  the  web  of 
treachery — ah,  that  has  taken  more  than 
my  life;  it  has  taken  your  own,  for  you 
have  killed  the  best  part  of  yourself,  that 
which  you  did  with  me;  and  here  in  an 
ever-narrowing  circle  of  death  I  say  to 
you  that  you  will  die  with  me.  Power  you 
have,  but  it  will  wither  in  your  grasp. 
Kaid  will  turn  against  you;  for  with 
my  failure  will  come  a  dark  reaction  in 
his  mind,  which  feels  the  cloud  of  doom 
drawing  over  it.  Without  me,  with  my 
work  falling  about  his  ears,  he  will, 
as  he  did  so  short  a  time  ago,  turn 
to  Sharif  and  Higli  and  the  rest;  and 
the  only  comfort  you  will  have  will  be 
that  you  destroyed  the  life  of  him  that 
killed  your  brother.  Did  you  love  your 
brother?  Nay,  not  more  than  did  I,  for 
I  sent  his  soul  into  the  void,  and  I 
would  gladly  have  gone  after  it  to  ask 
God  for  the  pardon  of  all  his  sins. 
Think;  I  hid  the  truth;  but  why?  Be- 
cause a  woman  would  suffer  an  un- 
merited scandal  and  shame.  Nothing 
could  recall  Eoorgat  Bey;  but  for  that 
silence  I  gave  my  life,  for  the  land  which 
was  his  land.    Do  you  betray  it,  then? 

"  And  now,  Nahoum,  the  gulf  in  which 
you  sought  to  plunge  me  when  you  had 
ruined  all  I  did  is  here  before  me.  The 
long  deception  has  nearly  done  its  work. 
I  know  from  Ebn  Ezra  Bey  what  passed 
between  you.  He  did  not  tell  me  till  I 
had  told  him  everything,  seeing  that  all 
had  gone  awry  in  these  regions.  They 
are  out  against  me — the  slave-dealers — 
from  Senaar  to  where  I  am.  The 
dominion  of  Egypt  is  over  here.  Yet 
I  could  restore  it  with  a  thousand  men 
and  a  handful  of  European  officers,  had 
T  but  a  show  of  authority  from  Cairo, 
which  they  think  has  deserted  me. 


"  I  am  shut  up  here  with  a  handful  of 
men  who  can  fight  and  thousands  who 
cannot  fight,  and  food  grows  scarcer,  and 
my  garrison  is  worn  and  famished;  but 
each  day  I  hearten  them  with  the  hope 
that  God  will  send  me  a  thousand  men 
from  Cairo.  One  steamer  pounding  here 
from  the  north  with  men  who  bring 
commands  from  the  Effendina,  and  those 
thousands  out  yonder  beyond  my  mines 
and  moats  and  guns  will  begin  to  melt 
away.  Nahoum,  think  not  that  you  shall 
trium])h  over  David  Claridge.  If  it  be 
God's  will  that  I  shall  die  here,  my  work 
undone,  then,  smiling,  I  shall  go  with 
step  that  does  not  falter,  to  live  once 
more:  and  one  day  the  work  that  I  began 
will  rise  again  in  spite  of  thee  or  any  man. 

"  Nahoum,  the  killing  of  Foorgat  Bey 
has  been  like  a  cloud  upon  all  my  past. 
You  know  me,  and  you  know  I  do  not 
lie.  Yet  I  do  not  grieve  that  I  hid  the 
thing — it  was  not  mine  only;  and  if  ever 
you  knew  a  good  woman,  and  in  dark 
moments  have  turned  to  her,  glad  that 
she  was  yours,  think  what  you  would 
have  done  for  her,  how  you  would  have 
sheltered  her  'gainst  aught  that  injured 
her,  against  those  things  women  are  not 
made  to  bear.  Then  think  that  I  hid 
the  deed  for  one  who  was  a  stranger  to 
me,  whose  life  must  ever  lay  far  from 
mine,  and  see  clearly  that  I  did  it  for 
a  woman's  sake,  and  not  for  this  wom- 
an's sake;  for  I  had  never  seen  her  till 
the  moment  I  struck  Eoorgat  Bey  into 
silence  and  the  tomb.  Will  you  not  un- 
derstand, Nahoum? 

"  Yonder  I  see  the  tribes  that  harry 
me,  the  great  guns  firing  make  the  day  a 
burden,  the  nights  are  ever  fretted  by 
the  dangers  of  surprise,  and  there  is 
scarce  time  to  bury  the  dead  whom  sick- 
ness and  the  sword  destroy.  From  the 
midst  of  it  all  my  eyes  turn  to  you  in 
Cairo,  whose  forgiveness  I  seek  for  the 
one  injury  I  did  you;  while  I  pray  that 
you  will  seek  pardon  for  all  that  you 
have  done  to  me  and  to  those  who  will 
pass  with  me,  if  our  circle  is  broken. 
Friend,  Achmet  is  here  fighting  for 
Egypt.  Art  thou  less,  then,  than  Achmet  ? 
So,  God  be  with  thee. 

David  Claridge.'' 

Without  a  pause  Ilylda  had  read  the 
letter  from  the  first  word  to  the  last. 
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She  was  too  proud  to  let  this  conspirator 
and  traitor  see  what  David's  words  could 
do  to  her.  When  she  read  the  words 
concerning  herself,  she  became  cold  from 
head  to  foot,  but  she  knew  that  Nahoum 
never  took  his  eyes  from  her  face,  and 
she  gave  no  outward  sign  of  what  was 
passing  within.  When  she  had  finished 
it,  she  folded  it  up  calmly,  her  eyes  dwelt 
for  a  moment  on  the  address  upon  the 
envelope,  and  then  she  handed  it  back 
to  Nahoum  without  a  word. 

She  looked  him  in  the  eyes  and  spoke. 
"  He  saved  your  life — he  gave  you  all 
you  had  lost.  It  was  not  his  fault  that 
Prince  Kaid  chose  him  for  his  chief 
counsellor.  You  would  be  lying  where 
your  brother  lies,  were  it  not  for  Clar- 
idge  Pasha." 

"  It  may  be ;  but  the  luck  was  with 
me — and  I  have  my  way." 

She  drew  herself  together  to  say  what 
was  hard  to  say.  "  Excellency,  the  man 
who  was  killed  deserved  to  die.  Only 
by  lies,  only  by  subterfuge,  only  because 
I  was  curious  to  see  the  inside  of  the 
Palace,  and  because  I  had  known  him 
in  London,  did  I,  without  a  thought  of 
indiscretion,  give  myself  to  his  care  to 
come  here.  I  was  so  young;  I  did  not 
know  life,  or  men — or  Egyptians."  The 
last  word  was  uttered  with  low  scorn. 

He  glanced  up  quickly,  and  for  the 
first  time  she  saw  a  gleam  of  malice  in 
his  eyes.  She  could  not  feel  sorry  she 
had  said  it,  yet  she  must  remove  the 
impression  if  possible. 

"  What  Claridge  Pasha  did,  any  man 
would  have  done,  excellency.  He  struck, 
and  death  was  an  accident — the  corner 
of  a  pedestal  struck  Eoorgat's  temple. 
His  death  was  instant.  He  would  have 
killed  Claridge  Pasha  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible. But,  excellency,  if  you  have  a 
daughter,  if  you  ever  had  a  child,  what 
would  you  have  done  if  any  man  had — " 

"  In  the  East  daughters  are  more  dis- 
creet; they  tempt  men  less,"  he  answered 
quietly,  and  fingered  the  string  of  beads 
he  carried. 

"  Yet  you  would  have  done  as  Claridge 
Pasha  did.  That  it  was  your  brother 
was  an  accident,  and — " 

"It  was  an  accident  that  the  penalty 
must  fall  on  Claridge  Pasha — and  you, 
madame.  I  did  not  choose  the  objects  of 
penalty.    Destiny  chose  them,  as  Destiny 


chose  Claridge  Pasha  as  the  man  who 
should  supplant  me,  who  should  attempt 
to  do  these  mad  things  for  Egypt  against 
the  judgment  of  the  world — against  the 
judgment  of  your  husband.  Madame,  I 
have  the  English  papers,  and  I  have  just 
read  his  speech  in  your  Parliament. 
Shall  I  have  better  judgment  than  the 
chancelleries  of  Europe  and  England — 
and  Lord  Eglington?" 

Excellency,  you  know  what  moves 
other  nations,  what  questions  of  policy 
and  mutual  distrust ;  but  it  is  for  Egypt 
to  act  for  herself.  You  ask  me  why  I 
did  not  go  to  the  EfPendina.  I  come  to 
you  because  I  know  that  you  could  cir- 
cumvent the  EfTendina  even  if  he  sent  ten 
thousand  men.    It  is  the  way  in  Egypt." 

"  Madame,  you  have  insight — will  you 
not  look  farther  still,  and  see  that  how- 
ever good  Claridge  Pasha's  work  might 
be  some  day  in  the  far  future,  it  is  not 
good  to-day.  It  is  too  soon.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century,  perhaps. 
Men  pay  the  penalty  of  their  mistakes.  A 
man's  life  " — he  watched  her  closely  with 
his  wide,  benevolent  eyes — "  is  neither  here 
nor  there,  nor  a  few  thousands,  in  the 
destiny  of  a  nation.  A  man  who  ventures 
into  a  lion's  den  must  not  be  surprised 
if  he  goes  as  Harrik  did — ah,  perhaps 
3^ou  do  not  know  how  Harrik  went!  A 
man  who  tears  at  the  foundations  of  a 
house  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  tim- 
bers fall  on  him  and  on  his  workmen. 
It  is  Destiny  that  Claridge  Pasha  should 
be  the  slayer  of  my  brother,  and  a  danger 
to  Egypt,  and  one  whose  life  is  so  dear 
to  you,  madame.  You  would  have  it 
otherwise,  and  so  would  I,  but  we  must 
take  things  as  they  are,  and — ^and  you 
see  that  letter!  It  is  seven  weeks  since 
then,  and  it  may  be  that  the  circle  has 
been  broken.  Yet  it  may  not  be  so.  The 
circle  may  be  smaller,  but  not  broken !" 

She  felt  how  he  was  tempting  her  from 
word  to  word  with  a  merciless  ingenuity; 
yet  she  kept  to  her  purpose;  and  however 
hopeless  it  seemed,  she  would  struggle  on. 

"  Excellency,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  plead- 
ing tone,  "  has  he  not  suffered  enough  ? 
Has  he  not  paid  the  price  of  that  life 
which  you  would  not  bring  back  if  you 
could?  No,  in  those  places  of  your  mind 
where  no  one  can  see  lies  the  thought 
that  you  would  not  bring  back  Foorgat 
Bey.    It  is  not  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
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tooth  for  a  tooth  that  has  moved  you; 
it  has  not  been  love  of  Foorgat  Bey;  it 
has  been  the  hatred  of  the  East  for  the 
West.  And  yet  you  are  a  Christian. 
Has  Claridge  Pasha  not  suffered  enough, 
excellency?  Have  you  not  had  your  fill 
of  revenge?  Have  you  not  done  enough 
to  hurt  a  man  whose  only  crime  was 
that  he  killed  a  man  to  save  a  woman — 
and  had  not  meant  to  kill?" 

"  Yet  he  says  in  his  letter  that  the 
thought  of  killing  would  not  have  stopped 
him." 

"  Does  one  think  at  such  a  moment  ? 
Did  he  think?  There  was  no  time.  It 
was  the  work  of  an  instant.  Ah,  Destiny 
was  not  kind,  excellency.  If  it  had  been, 
I  should  have  been  permitted  to  kill 
Poorgat  Bey  with  my  omi  hands." 

"  I  should  have  found  it  hard  to  exact 
the  penalty  from  you,  madame." 

The  words  were  uttered  in  so  neutral 
a  way  that  they  were  enigmatical,  and 
she  could  not  take  offence  or  be  sure  of 
his  meaning. 

Think,  excellency.  Have  you  ever 
known  one  so  selfless,  so  good,  so  true? 
Eor  humanity's  sake  would  you  not  keep 
alive  such  a  man?  Ah,  if  there  were  a 
feud  as  old  as  Adam  between  your  race 
and  his,  would  you  not  before  this  life 
of  sacrifice  lay  down  the  sword  and  the 
bitter  challenge?  He  gave  you  his  hand 
in  faith  and  trust  because  your  God  was 
his  God,  your  prophet  and  lord  his 
prophet  and  lord.  Such  faith  should 
melt  your  heart.  Can  you  not  see  that 
he  tried  to  make  compensation  for  Poor- 
gat's  death,  by  giving  you  your  life  and 
setting  you  where  you  are  now,  with 
power  to  save  or  kill  him?" 

"  You  call  him  great ;  yet  I  am  here  in 
safety,  and  he  is — where  he  is !  Have  you 
not  heard  of  the  strife  of  minds  and 
wills?  He  represented  the  West;  I  the 
East.  He  was  a  Christian;  so  was  I;  the 
ground  of  our  battle  was  a  fair  one,  and 
— and  I  have  won  !" 

"The  ground  of  battle  fair!"  she  pro- 
tested bitterly.  "  He  did  not  know  that 
there  was  strife  between  you.  He  did  not 
fight  you — I  think  that  he  always  loved 
you,  excellency.  He  would  have  given 
his  life  for  you,  if  it  had  been  in  danger. 
If  there  in  that  letter  one  word  that  any 
man  could  wish  unwritten  when  the 
world  was  all  ended  for  all  men !    Oh  no, 


there  was  no  strife  between  you — there 
was  only  hatred  on  your  part.  He  was 
so  much  greater  than  you  that  you  should 
feel  no  rivalry,  no  strife.  The  sword  he 
carries  cuts  as  wide  as  Time.  You  are 
of  a  petty  day  in  a  petty  land.  Your 
mouth  will  soon  be  filled  with  dust,  and 
you  will  be  forgotten  in  a  day.  He  will 
live  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Oh,  ex- 
cellency, I  plead  for  him  because  I  owe 
him  so  much;  he  killed  a  man  and 
brought  upon  himself  a  lifelong  misery 
for  me !  It  is  all  I  can  do,  plead  to  you 
who  know  the  truth  about  him — yes,  you 
know  the  truth — to  make  an  effort  to 
save  him.  It  may  be  too  late;  but  yet 
God  may  be  waiting  for  you  to  lift  your 
hand.  You  said  the  circle  may  be  smaller, 
but  it  may  be  unbroken  still.  Will  you 
not  do  a  great  thing  once,  and  win  a 
woman's  gratitude,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
world,  for  saving  one  that  makes  us  think 
better  of  humanity?  Will  you  not  have 
the  name  of  Nahoum  Pasha  linked  with 
his — with  his  who  thought  you  were  his 
friend  ?    Will  you  not  save  him  ?" 

He  got  slowly  to  his  feet,  a  strange 
look  in  his  eyes.  "  Your  words  are  use- 
less. I  will  not  save  him  for  your  sake; 
I  will  not  save  him  for  the  world's  sake. 
I  will  not  save  him — " 

A  cry  of  pain  and  grief  broke  from 
her,  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  — I  will  not  save  him  for  any  other 
sake  than  his  own." 

He  paused.  Slowly,  as  dazed  as 
though  she  had  received  a  blow,  Hylda 
raised  her  face  and  her  hands  dropped 
in  her  lap. 

For  any  other  sake  than  his  own!" 
Her  eyes  gazed  at  him  in  a  bewildered, 
piteous  way.  What  did  he  mean?  His 
voice  seemed  to  come  from  afar  off. 

"  Did  you  think  that  you  could  save 
him?  That  I  would  listen  to  you — if  I 
did  not  listen  to  him?  No,  no,  madame. 
Not  even  did  he  conquer  me;  but  some- 
thing greater  than  himself  within  him- 
self, it  conquered  me !" 

She  got  to  her  feet  gasping,  her  hands 
stretched  out.  "  Oh,  is  it  true — oh,  is  it 
true  ?"  she  cried. 

"  The  West  has  conquered,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  You  will  help  him — you  will  try  to 
save  him  ?" 

"  Wlien,  a  month  ago,  I  read  the  letter 
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you  have  read,  I  tried  to  save  him.  I 
secretly  sent  four  thousand  men  who  were 
at  Assouan  to  relieve  him — if  it  could  be 
done ;  five  hundred  to  push  forward  on  the 
quickest  of  the  armed  steamers,  the  rest 
to  follow  as  fast  as  possible.  I  did  my 
best.  That  was  a  month  ago,  and  I  am 
waiting — waiting  and  hoping,  madame." 

Suddenly  she  broke  down.  Tears 
streamed  from  her  eyes.    She  sank  into 


the  chair,  and  sobs  shook  her  from  head 
to  foot. 

"  Be  patient,  be  patient,  madame,"  Na- 
houm  said  gently.  "  I  have  tried  you 
greatly — forgive  me.  Xay,  do  not  weep. 
1  have  hope.  We  may  hear  from  him 
at  any  moment  now,"  he  added  softly,  and 
there  was  a  new  look  in  his  wide  blue 
eyes  as  they  were  bent  on  her. 

[to  be  continued.] 


The  Wind's  East 

BY  JOSEPHINE  PRESTON  PEA  BODY 

HE  Wind's  east,— Oh,  Oh ! 
'     Only  a  little  while  ago. 
To-day  was  just  like  yesterda3\ 

But  now,  now, — only  now. 
The  world's  all  turned  some  silver  way: — 
I  know  how, 
I  know  how! 

The  Wind's  east, 
The  Wind's  east,— 
Salt,  salt  wind  that  I  love  so! 
All  the  things  in  the  garden  blow 
Wavy  gray; — so  the  trees  all  know, — 
Trees  that  never,  never  can  go, 

Must  know  how  it  would  feel  to  be 
There  where  the  Ships  sail  to  and  fro,— 

Ships  on  the  blue,  blue  Sea! 
And  the  homesick  ones  by  the  bridge  up  here 
Are  tugging  to  get  their  anchors  clear. 

And  they  stretch  up  high  to  see; 
They  catch  their  breath  when  they  feel  the  air; 
And  the  rigging  stirs,  and  the  lanterns  stare; 
For  they  know  that  the  tide  is  high  out  there. 
The  gulls  go  skirling  by,  out  there, 

The  gulls  and  the  wind  go  free. 
And  they  tug,  and  they  pull,  and  they  wonder  so. 
When  will  the  Captain  lot  thom  go? — 

Oh,  Oh —to  Sea, 

To  Sea! 


The  Great  God  Pan 


BY   MARGARET  CAMERON 


THE  Maxwells,  father  and  son,  sat 
*smoki.ng'  ruminant,  after-luncheon 
cigars  on  the  porch  of  a  little 
hotel  in  lliddletown.  Bright  sunlight 
intensified  the  frost-painted  glory  of  the 
old  elms  before  the  house,  whose  fallen 
leaves  made  flecks  of  color  on  the  side- 
walk; and  the  tang  of  coming  winter 
in  the  warm  autumn  air  added  emphasis 
to  the  motto  quaintly  swinging  over  the 
doorway :  "  As  we  journey  through  life, 
let  us  live  by  the  way." 

"  You   say   you   hope   to   settle  that 
Texas  land  matter  to-day?"  finally  ob- 
served the  son,  who  was  clad  in  boat- 
ing flannels.    "  Does  —  what's-his-name  ? 
Blake,  isn't  it  ?—" 
"  Blakeney." 
^'  Does  he  live  here  ?" 
"  Yes.     At  least — he's  dead,  but  his 
heir — or,  to  be  entirely  accurate,  his  heir- 
ess— ^lives  here,  I  believe." 

"  Heiress !  Have  you  come  up  here  to 
deal  with- a  woman?" 

"  So  it  would  seem."  The  elder  man's 
eyes  narrowed  as  he  glanced  fleetingly 
at  his  companion,  whose  inquiry  was 
tinged  with  apprehension. 

"Oh!"  said  the  younger,  perceiving 
reasons  for  his  father's  unprecedented 
willingness  to  spend  a.  whole  day  viewing 
from  a  launch  the  autumnal  beauties 
of  the  Connecticut  Biver's  banks.  The 
excursion  would  lend,  to  a  woman,  a 
convincingly  casual  air  to  the  presence 
in  Middletown  of  so  important  a  man 
as  John  Maxwell.  Presently  he  slowly 
resumed :  Land  was  sold  for  taxes, 
wasn't  it?" 
"  Yes." 

"  When  does  Chapin's  title  become 
complete  ?" 

"  On  the  twenty-sixth." 
."H'm!     This  is  the  twentieth.  Not 
much   time  to  lose,   is   there?"  They 
smoked   on  in   silence.     Then :   "  What 
are  you  going  to  offer  her?" 

"  That  depends  on  what  I  thinly  she'll 


take,"  carelessly  responded  the  father, 
not,  however,  relaxing  the  vigilant  lines 
about  his  eyes.  "  Of  course- 1  shall  olfer 
her  a  fair  price." 

"  As  what,  for  example  ?"  persisted 
the  other. 

"  Oh, — perhaps  a  dollar  or  so  an  acre." 

"  One  dollar  an  acre  ?  Chapin  refused 
fifty — refused  to  sell  at  anv  price,  in  fact, 
didn't  he?" 

"  Chapin's  another  story !"  The  fa- 
ther's tone  was  sharp  and  low,  and  he 
glanced  quickly  back,  through  the  open 
window,  into  the  vacant  room  behind 
them.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  adver- 
tise the  fact  to  the  surrounding  populace, 
Stuart.  I've  come  up  here  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  owner  of  that  property, 
and  I  shall  take  no  more  cognizance  of 
the  sex  of  that  person  than  the  law  will 
take  in  its  interpretation  of  any  contract 
she  TciSij  make  with  me.  Business  is 
business — a  fact  which,  notwithstanding 
frequent  repetitions,  your  mind  seems 
never  yet  to  have  grasped  firmly." 

"  I  understand  all  that,  sir  " — the  young 
man  waved  his  hand  impatiently — "  but 
this  girl — this  daughter — " 

The  elder  Maxwell  laughed.  "  This 
girl!  Given  a  v/oman  in  the  case,  your 
imagination  promptly  conjures  up  a 
vision  of  delight !  Eighteen — or  has  the 
ideal  age  advanced  a  peg  or  two  now? — 
soft-eyed,  soft-voiced,  soft-hearted — and 
soft-headed !  Edgar  Blakeney  was  seventy 
years  old  when  he  died — a  failure, — and 
his  daughter  is  probably  forty;  lean, 
drab,  shrill-tongued,  and  penurious.  A 
thousand  dollars  for  her  equity  in  that 
land  will  seem  to  her  like  manna  to  the 
Israelites.  Being  a  Connecticut  Yankee, 
however,  she'd  probably  suffer  rack  and 
thumbscrew  rather  than  admit  that  she 
was  satisfied." 

"  But  is  that  the  point,  sir?  You  know 
and  I  know  that  since  the  discovery — " 

"'Sh  !"  Both  men  glanced  quickly  about, 
and  the  younger  man  lowered  his  voice. 
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"  The  laud  has  recently  become  very 
valuable.  Vou  uiidoubteclly  have  law,  but 
have  you  equity  on  your  side  in — " 

"Now,  if  you  please!"  Mr.  Maxwell 
raised  a  hand  to  silence  his  son's  im- 
pulsive utterance.  Really,  your  talents 
are  wasted  in  the  practice  of  law,  Stuart ! 
You  shoidd  be  a  poet,  or  a  parson,  or  a 
schoolmaster.  Didacticism  is  the  very 
breath  of  your  nostrils.  Oh,  well!  I 
dare  say  that's  partly  your  youth.  Every 
youngster  feels  himself  a  Daniel  or  a 
Moses,  until  he  discovers  his  place  in  a 
society  founded  upon  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  I'v^e  had  no  objection  to  your 
dreaming'  along  over  impossible  ideals 
through  your  boyhood,  but  it's  time  for 
you  to  wake  up  and  begin  to  live.  Here 
you  are,  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  your 
values  are  not  yet  established." 

"  Pardon  me,  dad ;  my  values  are  pret- 
ty definitely  established — only  they  don't 
always  tally  with  yours." 

"  What  you  need  is  responsibility — ex- 
perience." Thus  the  father  led  the  con- 
versation into  more  tranquil  channels. 
"  Marry  some  practical,  sensible  girl. 
She'll  teach  you  values — actual  values. 
Why  dont  you  marry?  Ever  thought 
about  it  ?" 

"  Why  —  naturally."  Stuart  laughed 
lightly.  "  I  suppose  every  fellow  has 
thought  about  it — in  a  vague  sort  of  way, 
at  least:  but — well— I've  never  happened 
to  meet  ^  the  not  impossible  she.'  " 

"H'mph!"  grunted  Mr.  Maxwell. 
"  Still  looking  for  poetry — affinity  and 
love  at  lirst  sight  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing, — are  you?  Wake  up,  lad!  Liv- 
ing's a  very  unmetrical  sort  of  prose,  and 
you'll  do  well  to  prepare  for  it  advisedly. 
You  go  a  great  deal  into  society.  You 
must  have  met  many  an  eligible  girl." 

"  I've  never  met  one,  sir,  who  I  could 
flatter  myself  would  consider  me  serious- 
ly, even  if  I  asked  her  to." 

"  LI'mph !"  again  commented  the  father. 

Stuart  Maxwell,  aside  from  possessing 
a  well-built,  well-developed,  well-cared- 
for  body,  had  the  brow  of  a  thinker, 
the  eyes  of  an  enthusiast,  and  the  nose 
and  chin  of  a  man  of  action.  Sincerity, 
integrity,  sympathy,  and  strength  lay 
written  upon  his  countenance,  and  as  his 
father's  glance  took  inventory,  the  old 
man  dryly  added : 

"I  guess  you've  got  assets  enough,  if 


you  want  to  use  them.  Here  comes  a 
pretty  girl." 

^'  Perhaps  she's  your  Miss  Plakeney." 

"  Nonsense !  Look  at  her !  She's  no 
New  England  spinster!  All  countries  and 
all  ages  enter  into  the  make-up  of  a 
woman  like  that." 

By  this  time  the  young  woman  under 
discussion  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
hotel  steps.  Turning  now,  she  ascended 
them  and  paused  at  the  top,  frankly  re- 
garding the  two  men. 

"This  is  Mr.  Maxwell?"  she  asked. 
"  I'm  Frances  Blakeney." 

Both  men  sprang  to  their  feet. 

"  Just  step  into  the  parlor,  ^liss  Blake- 
ney," said  the  elder.  "  I  won't  detain 
you  long.  Stuart,  will  you  go  down  to 
the  boat  ?  Or  stroll  about  town  for  half 
an  hour?  I  shall  probably  be  ready  to 
go  then." 

"  Thanks ;  I  think  I'll  remain  here — 
with  Miss  Blakeney's  permission,"  was 
the  calm  response.    "  Shall  we  go  in  ?" 

"  Oh, — this  is  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Max- 
well, fairly  trapped,  adding,  significantly, 
"  Miss  Blakeney  has  come  to  see  me  on 
business.   We  needn't  detain  you." 

"  Have  you  had  much  business  expe- 
rience, Miss  Blakeney?"  Stuart  asked, 
smiling  down  at  her. 

"  No, — that  is,  I  never  had  any  until 
ray  father  died,  a  year  ago.  Since  then, 
of  course — "    She  paused,  pregnantly. 

"  Since  then  you  have  grown  more  ac- 
customed to  handling  large  affairs  ?" 

"  Oh  no !"  She  glanced  quickly  up 
at  him.  "  My  father  had  no  '  large 
affairs '  at  the  end,  except —  Things 
were  rather  involved,  as  perhaps  you 
know."  She  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  uncertainly. 

"  But  he  left  you  corafortalily  provided 
for?"  quickly  interposed  Stuart,  before 
his  father  could  speak. 

"  He  left  me  —  everything,"  she  ad- 
mitted, with  reserve. 

Meanwhile  young  Maxwell's  glance  had 
been  busy.  He  Tioted  that  every  article 
of  her  dress,  while  worn  with  a  certain 
freshness  of  manner,  was  old,  and  that 
although  her  smile  was  briglit,  her  eyes 
looked  weary.  He  thought  she  was  about 
twenty-three. 

"  There  isn't  much  here  for  a  woman 
to  do  if  she  wishes  to  add  to  her  in- 
come," he  suggested. 
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"  No." 

"  You — pardon  me — you  have  no  pro- 
fession ?" 

"  I  teach — I  wish  to  teach — music,"  slie 
said,  her  instinctive  reticence  dissipated 
by  the  kindliness  of  his  face  and  manner, 
*•  but — the  field  here  is — rather  limited." 

"  My  dear  Stuart,"  interposed  his  fa- 
ther, "  we  are  detaining-  ]\Iiss  Blakeney 
unwarrantably,  and  incidentally  delaying 
our  own  departure." 

"  Kight,  sir.  But  mightn't  it  facilitate 
things  if  you  should  make  use  of  my 
legal  attainments  in  this  matter?"  His 
lips  laughed,  but  his  glance  met  his  fa- 
ther's with  steadj''  significance.  "  I've 
been  particularly  successful  in  arranging 
settlements  and  compromises,  you  know." 

The  elder  man  feigned  not  to  see  that 
the  girl's  face  brightened  perceptibly  at 
the  suggestion,  and  he  replied,  very  dryly  : 

"  Thanks.  I  have  thus  far  managed 
to  conduct  my  business  without  undue 
dependence  upon — the  qualities  you 
would  bring  to  this  discussion — legal  or 
otherwise.  And  while  my  business  with 
Miss  Blakeney  is  very  simple,-  I  must 
again  remind  you  that  it  is  business." 

For  a  moment  the  men  gazed  tensely 
into  each  other's  eyes,  each  striving  for 
supremacy,  and  neither  wavered.  Then 
the  elder  bowed  to  the  girl,  indicating 
that  she  should  precede  him  into  the 
house.  She  cast  a  smiling  glance  back 
at  the  young  lawyer. 

"  I  hope  my  father  can  help  you  to  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  some  of  those 
large  affairs,"  said  he,  lightly.  Perhaps 
you  have  heard  that  he  is  sometimes  called 
'  Midas  Maxwell '  ?" 

John  J\Iaxwell  frowned,  but  the  girl 
laughed  shyly. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  I've  heard  that." 

"  Well,  don't  let  it  frighten  you.  He 
isn't  really  anything  so  metallic.  In  fact, 
between  ourselves,  he  has  a  delightfully 
human  touch,  once  you  really  know  him." 

She  nodded  brightly  and  disappeared. 
Mr.  ]\raxwell,  following  her,  paused  in 
the  doorway. 

"  Stuart,"  he  commanded,  coldly,  "  you 
will  see  that  the  launch  is  ready  for  im- 
mediate departure  in  half  an  hour.  And 
oblige  me  by  not  interrupting  again. 
When  we  have  reached  an  agreement,  T 
may  ask  you  to  attend  to  some  technical 
matters.   I  shall  not  desire  your  opinion." 


"  Very  well,  sir."  Stuart  obediently 
arose  to  depart,  and  sauntered  down  the 
steps,  lightly  whistling.  Then,  with  no 
more  definite  purpose  than  a  desire  to 
be  at  hand  during  a  discussion  in  which 
he  felt  that  the  girl  would  need  the  help 
he  could  not  offer,  he  returned,  still 
whistling,  to  his  seat  on  the  porch  and 
scrawled  a  line  on  a  card,  meaning  to 
send  it,  by  the  first  passing  boy,  to  the 
engineer  of  the  launch.  Hearing  voices, 
he  realized  that  his  father  and  Miss 
Blakeney  were  sitting  near  an  open  win- 
dow at  his  left,  and  that  while  he  could 
neither  see  them  nor — presumably — be 
seen  by  them,  every  word  of  their  low- 
toned  conversation  was  distinctly  audible. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  withdraw  to  the 
other  end  of  the  porch,  but  he  reflected 
that  if  he  left  the  seat  it  might  be  taken 
by  some  one  less  discreet,  and  while  he 
hesitated  he  heard  his  father  say: 

"  I'm  afraid  my  asking  you  to  meet 
me  here.  Miss  Blakeney,  together  with 
my  son's  rather — er — unfortunate  sugges- 
tions, may  have  given  you  an  exaggerated 
impression  of  the  importance  of  my  busi- 
ness with  you.  It's  really  a  small  mat- 
ter; but  as  I  chanced  to  learn,  a  few  days 
ago,  that  you  were  living  here,  and  as 
7ny  son  and  I  were  coming  up  the  river 
to-day  to — er — see  the  foliage,  it  seemed 
simpler  to  arrange  a  meeting,  and  to 
settle  in  a  few  minutes  a  little  matter 
that  would  otherwise  have  required,  per- 
haps, several  letters.    So  I  wired  you." 

"  I'm  glad  to  learn  that  so  busy  a 
man  as  you,  Mr.  Maxwell,  can  spare 
a  whole  day,  just  to  see  the  foliage." 
The  voice  was  perfectly  guileless,  but 
a  whimsical  smile,  half  suspicion  and 
half  delight,  broke  over  the  face  of  the 
eavesdropper  without.  "  Did  you  find  it 
very  beautiful?" 

"Oh  yes — yes,  very!  Quite  worth  a 
considerable  sacrifice  to  see."  Stuart's 
face  darkened  and  he  deliberately  set- 
tled himself  to  listen,  eyes  wary  and  lips 
compressed.  "  Now,  about  this  little  mat- 
ter of  business —  I  believe  your  father 
owned  at  one  time  a  large — but  entirely 
unproductive — tract  of  land  in  Texas." 

"  Yes." 

"  This  land,  as  you  perhaps  remember, 
was  sold  for  taxes." 
"  Yes, — I  remember." 
"  But,  according  to  the  law,  the  pur- 
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chaser's  title  is  not  completed  for — oh, 
well,  for  several  years,  during  which 
period  the  original  owaier  can  at  any 
lime  redeem  the  property  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  and  certain  interest  on 
the  sum  to  the  second  purchaser.  You 
understand  that 

"  Yes ;  but — we  never  redeemed  it." 

"  Exactly.  Now,  a  company  of  which 
1  am  a  member  has  been  buying  more  or 
less  land  in  Texas  for — er — grazing  and 
— speculative  purposes,  and  this  piece  of 
your  father's — of  yours,  now — happens  to 
lie  in  line  with  our  purchases.  We're 
not,  naturally,  paying  very  much  for 
property  of  this  character — you  under- 
stand that  it  is  virgin  territory,  entirely 
uncultivated — but  we  should  be  willing  to 
give  you  something  in  order  to  quiet  your 
claim  and  acquire  title  to  the  property." 

"  But — there  is  the  owner — the  other 
one.    Mr. — Chapin,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes, — something  like  that,  I  believe. 
We  should  also  have  to  satisfy  his  claim, 
of  course.  That  is  regulated  by  law, 
you  understand." 

"  Oh,  is  it  ?  And  how — how  much  would 
you — "  She  paused,  breathlessly  unable 
to  complete  the  phrase,  and  John  Max- 
well read  her  palpitant,  suppressed  eager- 
ness as  if  it  had  been  print.  So,  inci- 
dentally, did  his  son. 

"  Well,  now,  you  mustn't  expect  too 
much,  you  know,  from,  land  like  that," 
he  reminded  her,  his  tone  deprecatingly 
kind.  "  Of  course  it  has  never  yielded 
you  a  penny?" 

"  No,— not  yet." 

"  Well — there  are  about  a  thousand 
acres,  I'm  told.  Say  a  dollar  an  acre — 
that's  about  what  we've  been  offering  for 
similar  property — a  thousand  dollars — 
cash.   What  do  you  say?" 

For  some  time,  with  a  musician's  acute 
sensitiveness  to  sound,  Frances  had  been 
subconsciously  aware  of  a  melody  softly 
whistled  just  outside  the  window,  and 
now,  by  an  entirely  involuntary  mental 
process,  the  words  of  the  song  were  flashed 
across  the  background  of  her  thought : 


:=|-._: 

— ti — 
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..r  .. 

be, 

Be  - 

ware ! 

Be  - 

ware! 

I  know  a  maid  -  en 


fair      to  see, 


Take  care !  Take  care !  She  can  both  false  and 


friend  -  ly  be. 


As  Mr.  Maxwell  paused,  asking,  "  What 
do  you  say?"  the  last  phrase  was  insist- 
ently repeated,  out  of  its  place. 

Beware !    Beware ! 

She  hesitated,  unwittingly  influenced 
by  the  impression  thus  subconsciously 
received  at  a  moment  when  her  mind 
was  in  turmoil.  The  pride  that  forbade 
her  revealing  her  financial  straits  to  this 
stranger,  and  the  hard-won  business 
acumen  that  taught  her  the  unwisdom 
of  too  ready  acceptance  of  any  first  olTer, 
were  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  clamor- 
ing forces  of  necessity,  and  by  panic 
fears  lest  this  actual  proffer  of  money 
for  property  long  since  given  up  as  lost 
should  pass  before  she  could  seize  it. 

The  repeated  phrase,  breaking  the 
proper  sequence  of  the  melody,  forced  it- 
self into  her  consciousness,  annoying  her 
by  its  interruption  of  her  thought. 

"  Why — I — I  don't  know,"  she  faltered. 
The  whistle  ceased.  "  I — this  is — very 
unexpected.  I  haven't  had  time  to — 
to  think." 

"  I  can  quite  understand  that  the  offer 
is  unexi^ected,"  readily  rejoined  Mr.  Max- 
well, "  but  is  it  a  matter  requiring  long 
consideration?  The  land  practically 
passed  out  of  your  hands  some  time  ago, 
and  unless  it  is  your  intention  to  redeem 
it  yourself.  By  the  w^ay,  perhaps  you  still 
hope  to  redeem  it  yourself?" 

"  No,"  faintly  acknowledged  the  girl. 
"  I  can't."  The  whistle  had  apparently 
stopped  entirely,  and  she  felt  the  ex- 
aggerated relief  following  the  cessation 
of  any  petty  and  persistent  irritation. 

"  Then  why  do  you  hesitate  ?  You'll 
hardly  have  another  such  offer  for  that 
property.  Miss  Blakeney." 

I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see, 
Take  care!    Take  care!    Beware!  Beware! 

From  where  she  sat  by  the  window  she 
caught  sight  of  a  tan  shoe  and  a  bit  of 
striped  flannel,  and  remembered  that 
young  ^Nfaxwell  had  been  whistling  when 
he  started  for  the  landing.  She  won- 
dered vaguely  that  he  had  returned  so 
soon  and  wished  that  she  dared  ask  his 
advice.   She  had  liked  his  face. 
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lieware!    P>oware!     lieware!  Beware! 

The  sigiiificauce  of  the  oft-repeated 
phrase  snddenl.v  startled  her,  and  she 
clutched  at  the  hope,  no  sooner  recog- 
nized than  rejected  as  fantastically  ab- 
surd, that  it  was  intended  as  a  warning- 
to  her.  Nevertheless,  the  thought  in- 
fl  iienced  her. 

"  I  say  you  can  hardly  hope  to  re- 
cei^'e  such  an  offer  again,"  repeated  Mr. 
Maxwell,  persuasively. 

"  N-no,  I  suppose  not,"  she  replied,  be- 
wildered and  uncertain.  "  I  suppose  you 
are  right,  but — I  should  like  to  think 
it  over — to  consult  some  one.  My — my 
judgment  isn't  always  good." 

"  I'm  beginning  to  perceive  that."  Mr. 
Maxwell's  smile  softened  the  words. 
"  My  dear  young  lady,  don't  permit  your- 
self to  give  way  to  timorous,  feminine 
irresolution.  Here  is  a  business  proposi- 
tion. Prove  your  worthiness  of  it  by 
meeting  it  in  a  businesslike  way." 

She  sat  staring  with  unseeing  eyes  at 
the  glowing,  sunlit  trees,  and  from  with- 
out came  the  melodious  suggestion: 


Things  are       sel  -  dom   what    they  seem. 


Skim    milk     mas  -  quer  -  ades      as  cream. 


Of  course  this  couTd  be  only  coinci- 
dence, but  in  the  absence  of  other  coun- 
sellors would  she  not  be  wise  to  accept 
as  a  sort  of  oracular  utterance  this  re- 
curring warning? 

"  You  will  imderstand,"  continued  Mr. 
Maxwell,  a  shade  less  urbanely,  "  that  my 
time  is  necessarily  limited,  and  you  will 
pardon  my  suggestion  that  this  transac- 
tion is  perhaps  of  greater  importance  to 
you  than  it  is  to  us.  A  thousand  dollars 
is  my  oft'er.    Will  you  accept  it?" 


— — — I 


No,  sir  !       No,  sir !        No,  sir  I       No-o-o-o-o,  sir  I 


No,  sir  ! 


No,  sir! 


No,   sir!....  No! 


vigorously  prompted  the  whistle.  Surely, 
surely  that  could  not  be  coincidence! 


"  I    don't    wish  to 
certainly    not  avaricious. 


"  I — "  she  hesitated,  took  a  long  breath, 
and  said,  unsteadily,  "  I  think — not." 

Glory,  glory  liallehijali ! 
Glory,  glory  hallelujah! 

exulted  the  whistle. 

She  glanced  fearfully  at  Mr.  Maxwell, 
but  he  was  evidently  unaware  of  out- 
side intervention,  and  she  presently  per- 
ceived that  the  son  was  employing  a 
medium  of  which  the  older  man  not  only 
had  no  knowledge,  but  to  the  very  sound 
of  which  he  was  entirely  insensible,  and 
a  kind  of  intoxication  began  to  creep 
through  her  veins.  ITer  companion  bent 
his  gaze  somewhat  sternly  upon  her. 

"  Apparently  you  don't  quite  under- 
stand the  situation.  Miss  Blakeney.  Here 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  some- 
thing for  a  property  which  will  otherwise 
yield  you  nothing.  I  hope  you're  not 
going  to  be  foolish — and  perhaps  a  little 
avaricious — and  by  hesitating  lose  all 
chance  of  getting  anything  at  all  from 
your  equity." 

be  foolish  —  and 
"  murmured 
Frances,  mentally  whirling  in  her  futile 
search  for  words  to  fit  a  familiar  strain 
now  sounding,  "  but,  you  see,  I  —  I 
don't  quite — " 

Misinterpreting  her  hesitation,  he  add- 
ed, as  a  fillip :  "  I  have  already  called 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
comparatively  small  matter  to  us,  but  if 
we  could  obtain  this  property  at  a  rea- 
sonable figure,  it  could  be  made  a  part 
of  what  we  already  own  and  would  round 
out  our  holdings  very  nicely." 

Desperately  she  sought  words  for  the 
repeated  theme. 

^'  I'm  sure  you  won't  be  unreason- 
able in  the  matter,  now  that  you  under- 
stand it.  Miss  Blakeney,"  smilingly  re- 
sumed the  financier,  "  and  that  you  will 
accept  our  offer  without  further  unnec- 
essary delay." 

No,  sir!    No,  sir!    No,  sir!    No-o-o-o-o,  sir! 

protested  the  whistle,  rapidly. 

^'  T  really — don't  feel  that  T  can  do 
that,"  she  summoned  courage  to  say.  "  I 
— no,  I  cannot  accept  it,  Mr.  Maxwell." 

Glory,  glory,  hallelujah! 

came  ])roni])t  reassurance  from  her 
counsel. 
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^'  Ah  ?  I'm  very  sorry."  Mr.  Maxwell 
arose,  as  if  to  close  the  interview,  and 
noted  her  quickly  canc^ht  breath  and  the 
nervons  apprehension  of  her  glance.  "  J 
had  hoped  to  do  both  you  and  my  com- 
pany a  service  by  arranging  this  little 
matter  in  this  way." 

She  recognized  a  refrain  from  "  Der 
Trompeter  von  Siikkingen  " : 

God  bless  thee, love, it  was  but  idle  dreaming; 
God  bless  thee,  love,  it  was  not  so  to  be, 

and  responded,  albeit  with  weakening 
valor : 

"  I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but — 
I  cannot  accept  your  offer." 

Assailing  doubts  of  her  wisdom  in  thus 
implicitly  submitting  to  the  guidance  of 
a  stranger,  and  that  stranger  John  Max- 
well's son,  were  reflected  in  her  voice, 
and  Stuart,  tensely  listening,  gripped  his 
hands  around  the  arm  of  his  chair  and 
obstinately  set  his  teeth. 

His  father  eyed  the  girl  keenly. 

"  You're  sure  this  is  your  final  decision, 
Miss  Blakeney?"  he  asked.  "I  think 
you  may  regret  it  when  it  is  too  late." 

The  martial  strains  of  "  Hold  the 
Fort "  spiritedly  slitting  the  air,  and  the 
memory  of  young  Maxwell's  honest  eyes 
and  strong,  pleasant  face,  steadied  her. 
Recollections  of  his  kindly  manner  to- 
ward her  during  their  brief  chat,  of  his 
little  tilt  with  his  father — insignificant 
at  the  moment — and  of  his  penetrating, 
luminous  gaze  as  he  reminded  her  of  his 
father's  nickname,  flashed  across  her 
mind  and  renewed  her  courage.  She  did 
not  understand  the  situation,  she  had  no 
idea  whither  he  was  leading  her,  but  in 
that  instant  she  rejected  distrust  of 
Stuart  ^Maxwell  and  resolved  to  conduct 
this  matter  as  he  should  indicate,  sub- 
ordinating her  impidses  to  his  judgment. 

"  I  can't  see  that  I  shall  have  any- 
thing to  regret,"  she  answered,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  a  new  firmness  in  her 
voice,  but  possibly,  with  reflection — 
Will  you  hold  the  offer  open  for  a  week, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  and  give  me  time  to  think 
it  over?" 

"Bully  I"  whispered  Stuart  to  the 
ambient  ether.    "  Bully  for  you  !" 

"  That  is  quite  impossible,"  said  Mr. 
Maxwell,  positively,  fancying  capitula- 
tion at  hand.  "  I  can't  do  that — nor  do 
I  see  any  reason  for  it.     My  offer  is 


definite,  and  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  that  your  only  wise  course  is 
plain.  At  any  rate,  if  we  make  this 
deal,  we  make  it  now — to-day." 


--m  n 

rXn — ^ 
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Again  that  familiar,  baffling  motif  for 
which  she  had  sought  the  words  in  vain! 

"  Indeed,  my  time  is  almost  exhaust- 
ed." He  glanced  at  his  watch.  "  My 
launch — and  my  son — are  waiting  for  me 
at  this  moment  down  at  the  landing." 

Despite  her  inability  to  interpret  her 
instructions,  a  little  smile  twisted  at  the 
corners  of  her  lips;  and  in  the  same 
instant  came  light.  It  was  V/arumf" 
But — words?  Then  in  a  burst  of  com- 
prehension she  translated  aloud. 

"  ^Y}ly  r 

"'my'?"  repeated  Mr.  Maxwell, 
slightly  taken  aback  by  the  sudden, 
jubilant  inquiry. 

"Yes,  why?  Why  is  this  offer  being 
made  now?  Why — why  is  there  such 
haste  about  it?" 

"  I'm  not  aware  that  there's  any  par- 
ticular haste  about  it,"  said  the  financier, 
dryly.  "  We  happen  to  be  investing 
rather  largely  in  Texas  just  now.  The 
possibilities  of  the  State  are  great  and 
have  been  attracting  more  or  less  atten- 
tion lately.  This  property  chances  to  lie 
well  for  our  purposes,  and  so  I  make  you 
an  offer  for  your  equity  in  it.  That's 
very  sim.ple,  isn't  it  ?  Doubtless  it  may 
seem  sudden  to  you,  off  here  in  this  quiet 
backwater,  but  to  us,  out  in  the  stream, 
it's  all  in  the  day's  work." 

From  the  porch  Warumf"  again 
floated  softly  in  to  her. 

"  You  say  it  lies  well  for  your  pur- 
poses," said  she,  slowly,  her  mind,  stim- 
ulated by  excitement,  working  in  new 
directions.    "What  are  your  purposes?" 

"  I  think  I  told  you  that  we  want  it 
for  grazing  and  speculation.  You  will 
understand,  of  course,  that  with  our  large 
capital  we  can  afiord  to  hold  comparative- 
ly unproductive  land  for  a  length  of  time 
impossible  to  investors  of  smaller  means, 
hoping  for  a  rise  in  the  market." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so."  She  was  begin- 
ning to  remember,  approximately,  certain 
dates.  "  How  long  does  it  take,  Mr. 
Maxwell,  to  lose — I  mean,  when  land 
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is  bought  for  taxes,  how  long  is  it  before 
the  purchaser's  title — how  do  you  say 
it  ? — becomes — " 

"  Complete '(  Several  years.  It  varies 
in  the  difterent  States."  John  Maxwell's 
tone  was  careless,  but  he  shot  a  sharp 
glance  at  her  from  beneath  his  brows. 

"  Yes,  but  in  Texas  ?" 

"  Two  years,  I  believe — or  thereabout." 

"  Then  my  equity  must  be  almost  at 
an  en<l.  I  remember  when  the  land  was 
sold.    Poor  father  regretted  it  so!" 

Glory,  glory  hallelujah! 

whistled  Stuart,  enthusiastically. 

"  Yes,  the  term  has  almost  expired — 
certainly."  Mr.  Maxwell's  smile  in- 
timated that  her  reasoning  was  slow. 
"  That  is  exactly  why  I  advise  you  to 
sell  now,  before  you  lose  all  interest  in 
the  property." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that,  Mr. 
Maxwell?  Why  didn't  you  say  that  my 
equity  would  shortly  expire?" 

At  this  direct  inquiry  the  man  outside 
stopped  his  low  whistling  to  indulge  in 
a  delighted  grin. 

"  I  gave  you  credit  for  some  knowl- 
edge of  your  own  afl'airs,"  was  the  ready 
answer.  "  I  reminded  you  that  hesita- 
tion now  would  result  in  your  realizing 
nothing  at  all  from  your  equity." 

Yes,  you  did  that."  She  regarded  him 
thoughtfully.  "  But  why,  under  those 
circumstances,  should  you  wish  to  buy  of 
me  at  all?" 

"  You  happen  to  own  it." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  but  you  said  you  would 
also  have  to  settle  Mr.  Chapin's  claim. 
If  my  equity  expires  so  soon,  why  didn't 
you  wait  and  buy  directly  of  him? 
Wouldn't  that  have  been  simpler?  It 
seems  to  me  that  you're  paying  twice 
where  once  would  have  sufficed." 

The  insolent  strains  of  Mephistoph- 
eles's  "  Song  of  the  Golden  Calf "  con- 
firmed her  suspicions  and  added  deter- 
mination to  her  inquiry. 

"  We  always  prefer,  under  circum- 
stances like  these,  to  see  the  original 
owner  get  something  out  of  it,"  smooth- 
ly explained  Mr.  Maxwell,  "  especially 
when  that  owner  happens  to  be  a  woman. 
The  men  who  go  about  buying  up  lands 
at  tax  sales  are  not  generally  a  very 
reputable  sort,  and  we  like  not  only  to 
curtail  their  profits  as  much  as  possible, 


but  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  origi- 
nal owner." 

"  I  see.  That's  very  considerate  of 
you,"'  said  Frances,  gravely.  "  By  the 
way,  I  don't  think  you  have  told  me  just 
when  my  equity  will  expire." 

"  I  said  that  it  would  soon  be  lost — 
very  soon;  and  doesn't  it  seem  to  you, 
in  consequence,  that  your  wisest  course 
would  be  to  sell  while  you  can?" 

"  Indeed  it  does." 

"Ah!    Then  you  accept  my  offer!" 

''Oh,  I  haven't  said  that!"  she  pro- 
tested, her  eyes  asparkle  and  her  color 
high.  "  Have  I  ?"  she  added,  her  face 
turned  toward  the  window. 

No,  sir!    No,  sir!    No,  sir!    No-o-o-o-o,  sir! 

promptly  came  the  light  reply. 

"  Haven't  you  The  old  man  showed 
his  surprise.  "  I  thought  you  had,  in 
effect." 

"  Oh  no  I  should  like  very  much 
to  sell — -but  not  at  your  price,  Mr. 
Maxwell." 

"  Ah  ?  Suppose  we  sit  down  again." 
He  smiled  indulgently.  "  Now,  what 
should  you  consider  a  fair  price.  Miss 
Blakeney?" 

Eor  a  moment  she  hesitated,  at  a  loss 
what  to  reply.  Then,  "  I  should  like 
what  the  property  is  really  worth,"  said 
she,  daringly. 

"  Oh,  of  course  you're  entitled  to 
that,"  was  the  ready  admission.  "  You 
will  remember  that  we  have  already 
recognized  your  right  as  the  original 
ovv^ner.  Otherwise  we  should  have  made 
you  no  offer  at  all."  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment, giving  her  time  to  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  that  suggestion.  "  But 
you  must  also  remember  that  in  addition 
to  buying  your  equity  we  have  to  set- 
tle Mr.  Chapin's  claim,  comprising  not 
only  the  original  amount  of  the  taxes, 
but  interest  for  several  years  at  a  very 
high  rate." 

"  How  much  does  Mr.  Chapin's  claim 
amount  to?"  she  asked. 

"  I've  not  ascertained  the  exact 
amount." 

"  But  about  how  much  ?"  she  persisted. 
"  As  much  as  you  offer  me  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Twice  as  much?" 
"  Probably." 

"  Three  times  as  much  ?" 
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"  Possibly." 

"  Five  times  as  much  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  think  hardly  so  much  as  that !" 
His  tone  was  light,  and  he  smiled 
pleasantly. 

She  sat  silent,  looking  at  him  for  a 
moment.  Then,  with  great  apparent 
simplicity,  she  observed: 

"  It  will  cost  you  a  lot  before  you  get 
through,  won't  it?  You  may  have  to 
pay  several  thousand  dollars  for  that 
dry,  barren  tract." 

"  Yes."  So  guileless  was  her  glance 
that  he  suspected  no  trap.  "  You  see,  this 
is  only  the  beginning.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly have  to  spend  several  thousand 
dollars  before  we  finally  acquire  title." 

"Well,"  said  she,  decidedly,  "that 
being  the  case,  I'm  not  going  to  part 
with  my  equity  for  one  thousand." 

"Now,  now,  my  dear  child!"  depre- 
cated the  old  man.  "  It's  evident  that 
you  understand  neither  the  situation  nor 
your  own  position.  Do  you  fully  realize 
that  your  interest  in  this  property  is,  at 
best,  only  an  equity  of  short  duration?" 

"  I  won't  accept  a  thousand  dollars  for 
it,  just  the  same,"  she  repeated,  lifting 
her  chin  contumaciously. 

He  regarded  her  with  growing  dis- 
quiet, and  yielded  a  point. 

"  I  suggest.  Miss  Blakeney,  that  if 
you  have  a  friend  here  whose  knowledge 
of  business  methods  exceeds  your  own, 
you  refer  the  matter  to  him.  I  know 
what  any  business  man  would  advise 
in  such  a  matter,  and  I'll  delay  my  de- 
parture for  an  hour  to  give  you  time 
for  consultation." 

She  hesitated  then,  but  not  for  long. 

No.  sir!    Xo,  sir!    No.  sir!    No-o-o-o-o,  sir! 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  but  it's  a 
little  late  for  that,"  she  pluckily  re- 
turned. "  I  feel  quite  competent  to 
handle  the  matter,  now  that  I  under- 
stand it  a  little  better.  You  and  I  will 
decide  it — now,  Mr.  Maxwell,"  she  added, 
with  a  delicate  touch  of  malice  not  lost  on 
her  opponent.  For  the  first  time  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  doubt  that  her  attitude 
throughout  had  been  entirely  ingenuous. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  somewhat  sharply, 
"what   do  you  want?     Out  with  it!" 

"  First,  I  want  to  know  why  you  are 
so  anxious  to  buy  this  land  that  you 
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can't  wait  until  next  week.  What  has 
made  it  so  suddenly  valuable  that  you're 
willing  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  it?" 

Before  she  had  finished  the  last 
question,  her  coach,  whose  faith  in  the 
acuteness  of  her  penetration  was  rapidly 
waxing,  ventured,  as  the  nearest  tune- 
ful approach  to  the  truth  that  he  could 
remember  at  the  moment: 

Down    in    a    coal  -  mine,    underneath  the 
ground, 

Where  a  gleam  of  sunshine  never  can  be 
found. 

Digging  dusky  diamonds  all  the  season  round, 
Down    in    a    coal  -  mine,    underneath  the 
ground. 

Listening,  she  continued,  almost  with- 
out pause :  "  You  have  told  me  of  grazing 
and  speculation.  Is  there  also,  perhaps, 
coal  ?"  The  whistle  stopped.  "  Or  gas  ?" 
Silence.  Misty  recollections  of  certain 
newspaper  reports,  negligently  read, 
prompted  her.    "  Or  oil  ?" 

Glory,  glory  hallelujah! 
Glorv,  fflorv  halleluiah! 

"By  Jove!"  Stuart  told  himself. 
"  That  girl's  a  corker !" 

"  There's  more  or  less  oil  talk  in  Texas 
just  now,  I  believe,"  admitted  his  fa- 
ther ;  "  most  of  it  very  much  exagger- 
ated, I  think." 

"  Ah  ?  And  oil-lands  are  valuable, 
aren't  they,  Mr.  Maxw^ell?  Very,  very 
valuable  ?" 

"  I  believe  they  are,  but  I'm  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  an  abstract  dis- 
cussion concerning  their  values  just  now. 
The  question  is  not  pertinent  and  I 
must  again  remind  you  that  I  am  in 
haste.  I  have  made  you  an  offer.  Miss 
Blakeney.  Unless  you  are  prepared  to 
accept  it  at  once,  I  shall  withdraw  it 
and  proceed  to  make  other  arrangements. 
You  will  thereby  lose  your  equity  and 
gain  nothing  whatever,  since  you  assure 
me  that  you  cannot  redeem  the  prop- 
erty yourself." 

Cherry  ripe,  elierry  ripe,  ripe.   I  cry, 
Full  and  fair  ones.    Come,  and  buy. 

"I  did  say  that,  didn't  I?"  murmured 
Frances,  feeling  for  the  thread.  Then, 
archly,  as  she  caught  it :  "  But  I  didn't 
sav  that  I  had  no  intention  of  selling  it, 
did  I?" 

"Selling  it?    To  whom?    You  can't 
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sell  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  haven't 
time!    You've  only  six  days  left!" 

"Really?"  Too  late  he  saw  his  ad- 
mission, and  outside  his  son  waited  with 
compressed  lips  for  the  ohvious  retort ; 
but  she  was  ma«>nanimous.  All  she  said 
— and  she  laughed  as  she  said  it — was: 
"  Do  you  think  it  would  take  a  man  six 
days  to  make  up  his  mind  to  buy  that 
equity — under  the  circumstances?" 

John  Maxwell  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
took  a  quick  turn  across  the  room.  When 
he  came  back,  he  stopped  before  her. 

"  Well,"  said  he  again,  "  what  do  you 
want  ?" 

Stuart,  who  had  been  whistling  one 
old  song  to  no  purpose,  now  changed 
to  another, 


Com  -  rades,      com  -  rades,      ev  -  er  since 


— 

we     were  -boys, . , 


Shar-  ing  each  oth  -  er's 


sor  -  rows,   Shar-ing  each  oth  -  er's  joys. 


stopped,  and  repeated  the  strain. 

The  girl  took  a  long  breath,  looked 
up  at  the  man  before  her,  and  then 
said  quietly: 

"  I  want — an  interest." 

"You  want — wliatf^ 

"  An  interest — with  you — in  this  prop- 
erty." 

Mr.  Maxwell  laughed  shortly.  "  Well, 
from  my  experience  to-day,  there's  no 
one  I'd  rather  be  associated  with.  We'd 
get  all  there  was  coming!  But  I'm 
afraid  that's  impossible.  There  are  other 
people  interested  with  me  in  this  mat- 
ter and —  No,  it  couldn't  possibly  be 
arranged.  We'll  pay  you  a  good  price 


No,  sir!     No,  sir!     No,  sir. 


No! 


The  Union  forever!    Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah! 

had  been  recommended  while  he  spoke, 
and  now  she  interrupted : 

"No,  Mr.  Maxwell.  T  will  sell  to  you 
only  on  that  one  basis." 

"But  I  tell  you  that's  impossible!" 
She  laughed.  "Come!  I'll  give  you  ten 
thousand  dollars." 

"  No,  sir."  For  once,  she  anticipated 
the  v^histle. 


"  Then,  for  the  last  time,  will  you  tell 
me  what  you  really  will  accept?" 

"What  T  will  accept?"  She  sparred 
for  time.    "  Let  me  see — " 

Sharing  each  other's  sorrows,  sharing  each 
other's  joys.  .  . 

"  I'll  accept  the  interest  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and — and — and  ten  thousand 
dollars  cash,"  she  finished,  rather  faintly. 

Glory,  glory  liallehijah! 

reassured  her. 

"  How  much  of  an  interest  ?" 
"  Ha— half  ?" 

The  Union  forever!    Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah! 

"You  don't  really  expect  me  to  pay 
the  taxes  and  the  interest  to  redeem  that 
land  " — Mr.  Maxwell  adopted  a  humorous 
tone, — "  pay  you  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  then  give  you  a  half  interest  in  a 
property  in  which  you'll  lose  all  interest 
in  six  days  anyway,  do  you?" 

"  Yes,  I  do."  She  smiled  serenely  at 
him. 

"  What  you  ask  is  impossible.  I  can't 
do  it." 

The  sliip  goes  sailing  down  the  bay, 
Good-bye,  my  lover,  good-bye. 

We  may  not  meet  for  many  a  day, 
Good-bye,  my  lover,  good-bye. 

"  Very  well."  Frances  arose,  definite- 
ly. "  I'm  sorry.  I  should  have  preferred 
to  sell  to  you,  but  of  course — "  She 
stopped,  with  a  little  shrug. 

"See  here!"  He  took  another  turn 
across  the  room  and  back.  "  Will  you 
meet  me  in  New  York  to-morrow  and 
see  if  we  can  close  this?" 

Again  she  hesitated  and  received  soft 
instructions  before  she  dared,  reply. 

"  No,  I — I  can't  promise  that — " 
Stuart  changed  to  "  Almost  Persuaded." 

"  That  is,  I  can't  unless  you'll  agree 
now  to  buy  at  my  terms." 

"  I  can't  do  that.  I've  already  told 
you  that  it  is  impossible — almost  impos- 
sible.   But  I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

"  My  time  is  very  short,  Mr.  Maxwell. 
I  intend  to  sell  this  equity  within  six 
days,  and  you  see  I  can't  afford  to  spend 
any  time  following  an  uncertainty." 

"  Very  well.  I'll  give  you  five  hundred 
dollars  now  for    an    option    until  to- 
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morrow  afternoon,  if  you'll  come  to  my 
office  then  and  meet  my  son  and  some 
of  my  associates  in  this  land  business." 

Glorv,  ixlorv  hallehiiali! 

"Very  well,  I'll  accept  that,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Maxwell  produced  his  check- 
book, and  while  he  was  drawing  a  check, 
he  said: 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  I'd  like  to  have 
this  agreement  in  writing.  My  son  is  a 
lawyer,  and  if  he's  anywhere  about,  it 
won't  detain  you  more  than  ten  minutes." 

Stuart  was  found,  and  his  father 
briefly  explained  the  situation. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  sir,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "  on  having  gained  so  charm- 
ing— and  so  astute — an  associate." 

He  permitted  himself  no  more  than  a 
glance  at  the  glowing  face  of  his  ac- 
complice, and  gave  his  attention  wholly 
to  the  business  in  hand.  The  agreements 
were  duly  drawn  and  signed,  the  hour 
for  the  next  day's  meeting  was  decided 
upon,  and  good-byes  were  said. 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  ?"  were  the 
only  words  Frances  addressed  directly 
to  Stuart. 

"  To-morrow — and  after,  I  hope." 

To  which  she  casually  replied : 
"  Thank  you.  Au  revoir,  then,"  and  was 
gone. 

"  By  George !  that  girl's  got  a  head  on 
her!"  exclaimed  the  elder  Maxwell,  as 
they  stood  on  the  porch  looking  after 
her.  If  you  had  real  good  sense,  you'd 
marry  her!" 


"  I  intend  to,"  was  the  unexpected 
reply. 

"Wha— what?  You—  Oh,  bosh!  I 
told  you  the  minute  I  saw  her  that  she 
was  clever,  but  I  wasn't  prepared  for — 
What  do  you  thinks  Was  she  stringing 
us  all  the  time?" 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

"  Then  how  the  deuce  did  she  know 
enough  to —  You  ought  to  have  heard 
her!  I  tell  you  she  managed  the  thing 
like  an  expert — and  I'm  no  easy  mark, 
you  know!" 

"  Do  you  happen  to  remember,  sir,  why 
the  Persians  were  defeated  at  Marathon  ?" 

"  The  Greeks  were  the  best  fighters." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head, 
dreamily  smiling.  "  That's  what  the  his- 
torians say,  but  the  Greeks  knew  that  it 
was  because  they  were  helped  by  the  great 
god  Pan — whose  home  was  in  A  ready." 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  What  has  that  to 
do  with  it?" 

"  Everything,"  said  his  son.  "  Every- 
thing!" 

"H'mph!"  grumbled  the  father,  after 
a  moment.  "  I  give  it  up !  It's  too  deep 
for  me.    What's  the  answer?" 

But  Stuart,  the  lawyer,  made  no  re- 
ply.   He  was  repeating  to  himself : 

"  Yet  half  a  beast  is  the  great  god  Pan, 
To  laugh  as  he  sits  by  the  river. 
Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man  : 
The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  pain, — 
For  the  reed  that  grows  nevemiore  again 
As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river." 


Saracinesco,  the  Home  of  Models 

BY  GRACE  ELLERY  C MANNING 


IT  is  to  Arcangelo  that  we  owe  our 
nearer  acquaintance  with  the  Roman 
model.  How  could  you  have  in  your 
house  a  thing  of  five,  lovely  in  dull  green 
and  yellow  velvet,  posing  by  the  hour  and 
chattering  incessantly  in  baby  Italian, 
without  lending  an  ear  to  revelation? 

This  week  I  paid  the  rent,"  he  assert- 
ed proudly,  grasping  his  daffodil  with 
new  energy;  and  his  mother,  knitting  pa- 
tiently beside  him,  confirmed  him  with 
a  hod. 

"  And  when  I  have  paid  the  rent,"  he 
added  dreamily,  "  I  will  buy  an  auto- 
mobile,— or  anyway  a  maritozzo  "  (a  Ro- 
man bun). 

From  Arcangelo  it  was  but  a  step  to 
Francesco  and  Francesca,  and  to  Angela 
and  Orlando,  and  back  to  the  parent 
stock — which  is  Bernardo, — and  from  that 
to  Saracinesco  itself.  For  generations, 
they  told  us  with  pride,  Saracinesco  had 
furnished  models  to  the  studios  of  Rome. 

Arcangelo  dwelt  steadfastly  on  its 
beauties.  Pressed  to  describe  them  in  de- 
tail, he  answered  easily : 

"  Oh,  you  go  qua  e  Id  [here  and  there] 
and  milk  the  goats." 

It  did  sound  attractive.  And  the 
more  one  thought,  the  more  it  seemed 
worth  while  to  see  the  models  in  their 
home, — and  especially  whether  one  went 
qua  e  la  over  the  mountainsides  in  those 
same  velvets  which  make  gay  the  streets 
of  Rome.  Living  among  studios  and 
artists  for  generations  could  not  but  mod- 
ify a  whole  community,  and  the  Saraci- 
nescani  had  always  struck  me  as  differing 
from  other  peasant  types. 

"One  day  Arcangelo  nearly  fell  asleep 
at  the  morning  sitting. 

"What  would  you?"  apologized  his 
mother.  "  He  posed  at  the  Circolo  last 
evening, — and  he  begins  to  long  for  the 
mountains.  We  are  all  like  that;  here  wo 
live  better,  we  earn  better,  we  eat  better, 
— but  when  June  comes, — then  we  must 
go;  it  is  as  if  we  could  not  breathe  here." 


And,  sure  enough,  one  fine  day  the 
Spanish  Steps  shone  bare  and  colorless, 
empty  of  every  model;  all  the  bright  vel- 
vets and  white  head-dresses  faded  from 
the  streets.  It  was  like  the  vanishing 
of  Gipsies. 

But  they  left  behind  a  cryptic  writing 
of  directions;  we,  too,  had  felt  the  call  of 
the  blood.  We  were  to  send  word  a  few 
days  in  advance,  that  Bernardo  might 
meet  us  with  a  cavalcatura, — the  nature 
of  which  we  were  doubtful  concerning, 
till  we  looked  it  up  in  our  dictiona- 
ries and  found  it  to  be  "  any  kind  of  a 
saddle-animal."  That  gave  a  new  point 
to  our  interest  at  once.  Camels,  perhaps  ? 
— and  we  had  not  been  in  a  saddle  since 
approximate  childhood. 

It  would  be  necessary,  Maria  had  casu- 
ally warned,  for  the  Signori  to  bring 
food;  nothing  existed  upon  the  rock  of 
Saracinesco  except  bread  and  goat's  milk. 

"  She  can't  mean  that  to  be  taken 
literally,"  said  the  Signore  optimistically, 

"  She  can,"  said  a  friend,  who  had  been 
there.  "  Take  my  advice  and  carry  a  few 
kili  of  spaghetti." 

We  bought  the  spaghetti  and  prepared 
to  go,  receiving  a  last  cheering  message 
the  night  before  our  departure,  from  Ber- 
nardo, to  the  effect  that  the  bridge  at 
Mandela  was  down,  and  we  must  leave 
the  train  at  Vicovaro,  where  the  cavalca- 
ture  would  be.  We  had  never  seen  Ber- 
nardo, and  we  thought  of  him  as  six  feet 
high,  wearing  a  long  cloak,  flung  brigand- 
wise  over  one  shoulder,  and  a  peaked  hat. 
As  for  the  cavalcatura, — that  too  might 
be  six  feet  high,  for  aught  we  knew. 
Misgivings — which  we  always  have  when 
it  is  too  late  for  them  to  be  of  any  use — • 
beset  us;  we  hoped  the  temporale  would 
rage  all  night. 

Morning  dawned  lovely  as  only  morn- 
ings after  temporales  can  be;  and  while 
it  was  still  dawning  the  rail  carried  us 
beyond  the  tourist-known  slopes  of  Ti- 
voli,  with  all  its  cascades,  and  up  more 


Peasants  by  the  Fireside 


chestnut  slopes,  and — all  too  soon — 
through  a  long  tunnel,  and  then  it  was  a 
mere  matter  of  snatching  one's  things. 

But  before  foot  could  touch  ground, 
Maria  was  upon  us,  in  her  best  white 
bodice  and  crimson  head-kerchief,  and 
she  had  one  hand  and  Bernardo  the  other, 
and — well,  he  was  not  the  Bernardo  of 
our  nightmares.  ^ 

The  moment  we  looked  into  the  two 
beaming  faces,  we  knew  very  well  that 
we  should  go  wherever  they  chose  to 
lead  us.  Outside  the  gate  the  cavalcaturo 
were  waiting:  a  minute  pack-donkey  (so- 
maro),  "  Beppino,"  and  two  large  moun- 
tain mules  with  the  best  saddles  ever 
made,  bar  none. 

"  Am  I  to  ride  astride  ?"  inquired  the 


dismayed  Signora.  "  I  shall  be  a  figure  1" 
— for  she  had  worn  her  briefest  and  scant- 
est  skirt  for  climbing,  and  is,  as  her  dress- 
maker tells  her,     no  gingillo  "  (toy). 

Maria's  rebuke  was  a  fine  thing  of 
its  kind. 

"  Signora,"  she  said,  "  there  are  some 
things  nohody  looks  at." 

The  Signore  meanwhile  stood  apart, 
leaning  with  an  elegantly  detached  air 
upon  his  cane.  One  who  knew  his  proba- 
ble sentiments  admired  his  disinterested 
manner;  you  would  have  said  the  cavalca- 
tura  was  nothing  to  him,  or  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  having  one  every  day. 

Never  had  we  felt  really  old  till  we 
mounted  those  beasts;  then  we  recalled 
that  our  nearest  youth  was  twenty  years 
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bcliinfl,  when  we  last  rode  a  cavalcatura 
and  called  it  something  else.  Maria 
seized  my  animal  by  a  leading-rope  (after 
presenting  me  with  a  kind  of  finger-ring 
set  in  the  front  peak  of  the  saddle,  by 
which  I  might  hold) ;   Bernardo  seized 


The  "Cavalcatura"  hn  Route 

the  Signore's  by  another;  Beppino,  with 
all  the  provender  and  wraps,  started 
ahead,  and  off  we  went,  like  a  more  ex- 
tensive Flight  into  Egypt. 

It  ivas  camels,  after  all.  For  the  first 
fifteen  minutes  we  were  silently  engaged 
in  remembering  Baedeker's  description  of 
Saracinesco — "  a  humble  little  hamlet,  on 
a  steep  rock,  about  nine  miles  from " — 
somewhere.  And  then,  unaccountably, 
all  at  once,  as  we  turned  away  from  civ- 
ilization and  went  by  narrow,  rocky  paths, 
hedge-set  and  river-bordered  as  yet,  into 
the  heart  of  things — our  years  fell  from 
us ;  suddenly  we  had  never  felt  so  young ! 

There  are  only  two  perfect  forms  of  lo- 
comotion— the  ass  and  the  gondola.  Don- 
keys have  rhythm ! 

And  now,  as  we  went  racking  musically 
along  the  road,  Maria  told  us  how  she 
had  secured  the  weather  we  waxed 
eloquent  over:  she  had  taken  advantage 
of  a  novena  in  the  village  church  to  pray 
for  it. 

"  And  are  your  prayers  always  answered 
so?"  I  asked. 

"He  takes  His  time,"  she  admitted. 
"For  example — tliero  were  my  children; 


I  had  ten,  and  they  died  one  after  the 
other;  but  I  kept  on  praying,  and  finally — 
Angela —  Orlando  —  the  twins  —  Arcan- 
gelo-, — even  too  many  !  He  answers, — yes, 
but  in  His  time." 

We  looked  at  the  light,  active  figure 

tripping  on  ahead,  drag- 
ging me  and  half  the 
cavalcatura  after,  and 
springing  like  a  girl 
over  the  rocks  —  the 
mother  of  fifteen  !  She 
had  travelled  since 
dawn  that  morning  all 
the  way  down  to  meet 
us.  And  then  we  are 
told  of  the  disabilities 
of  maternity ! 

Up  and  up,  with  an 
occasional  dip  down — 
first  a  comfortable  path, 
then  a  mere  foot-trail 
over  broken  rock,  then 
the  rock  itself.  And 
all  the  while  the  hills 
rose  about  us,  rising 
constantly  though  we 
were  ourselves,  and  be- 
gan to  make  pictures 
against  the  sky.  It  w^as  all  our  luck 
that  the  Mandela  bridge  was  down; 
thereby  we  got  Vicovaro  with  its  con- 
vent and  cypresses,  perched  high  upon 
a  rock,  a  perfection  of  "  composition," 
w^ith  a  roaring  torrent  cascading  below 
and  a  little  bridge,  across  which  we  am- 
bled. By  now  we  had  ceased  to  think 
of  the  animals;  we  rocked  along  as  if  in 
rocking-chairs,  living  solely  in  our  eyes 
and  in  an  indefinable  sense  of  well-being, 
which,  beginning  in  one's  lungs,  seemed  to 
pervade  every  muscle  and  nerve  of  one's 
city-tired  frame,  and  culminated  present- 
ly in  a  new  and  delicious  sensation — 
pure  hunger.  In  the  city  you  only  get 
hollow — and  that  is  a  horrid  feeling; 
but  this  was  the  genuine  article — and  a 
keen  delight.  In  a  shady  little  by-path, 
where  a  spring  welled  up,  we  sat  us  down 
and  feasted. 

"This  is  making  fat  (grasso)^^  said 
Maria,  gayly  chipping  a  hard-boiled  egg. 

"  Are  there  no  eggs  at  Saracinesco  ?"  I 
inquired  idly. 

"  Eggs  are  plenty,  Signora,"  she  an- 
swered cheerfully,  "  but  soldi  are  few." 
Then  came  an  exhibition  of  the  perfect 
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breeding  of  the  Italian  peasant.  Ber- 
nardo and  Maria  had  probably  never 
heard  of  tlie  Huke  of  Clarence,  but  when 
the  Signore  filled  the  two  glasses  with 
Roman  wine,  they  took  them  with  no 
"  After  yous  "  or  hesitations,  bowed  with 
a  fine  simplicity,  raised  them  to  their 
lips,  said,  "Salute!"  and  carrying  the 
drained  glasses  to  the  spring,  washed 
them  till  they  shone  and  brought  them 
back  as  simply. 

We  remounted  the  cavalcature,  gather- 
ing it  up  from  the  various  bushes  it  was 
consuming,  and  went  on  once  more,  our 
only  dread  lest  we  should  sometime  arrive. 
We  would  have  chosen  to  "  ride,  ride, 
forever  ride," — politics, 
forgotten,  and  nothing 
air  and  donkeys. 

Hereafter  we  enjoyed  a  new  excitement 
— watching  the  animals'  feats  (spelled 
either  way).  I  don't  know  whether  any 
one  knows  why  a  mule  is 
only  happy  when  tread- 
ing the  brink  of  eternity, 
but  so  it  is.  Even  when 
the  path  was  wide,  so 
long  as  there  was  a  path, 
nothing  would  serve  them^ 
but  to  delicately  crum- 
ble the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  every  preced- 
ing cavalcatura  had  also 
crumbled.  By  and  by 
there  was  no  longer  a 
path — nothing  but  stone 
staircases;  and  by  and  by 
there  was  only  rock — the 
kind  sacred  to  chamois. 
Nice,  slippery,  steep  sur- 
faces— on  these  they  set 
their  slender  feet,  and  up 
we  mounted,  like  ships  in 
a  head-wind ;  first  the 
prc^w  rose  sharply  and 
you  lay  upon  the  caval- 
catura's  neck,  then  his 
stern  rose  with  a  sudden 
hump  and  you  lay  upon 
the  animal's  rump.  That 
ascent  qualified  one  for 
membership  in  the  Al- 
pine Club  —  and  there 
were  hours  of  it.  Sud- 
denly Bernardo  said : 

"  Ecco  Saracinesco!" — 
and  there,  apparently  as 


far  away  as  ever,  soared  a  conical  rock, 
wrapped  round  and  round  with  town, 
cut  like  a  cameo  against  lapis  lazuli — the 
very  top  of  the  world. 

"  Only  a  piccola  oretta  (a  little  hour) 
now,"  said  Maria  encouragingly. 

Of  course  it  was  nearer  two.  As  we 
drew  near,  graceful  girls  and  pretty  boys 
began  to  overtake  us,  bearing  bronze 
eoncas  from  a  spring  below,  or  baskets  of 
tiny  fresh  figs,  offered  to  us  with  a  smile 
of  welcome.  Beautiful,  almost  without 
exception,  these  girls  seemed,  with  their 
lovely  color,  bright  eyes,  superb  hair  and 
teeth,  and  the  bearing  of  mountain  god- 
desses. Though  every  one  of  them  wore 
the  bodice  (which  is  nothing  but  a  vel- 
vet corset)  laced  outside  the  full  white 
under-chemise,  and  trimly  laced  at  that, 
creatures  of  freer  movement,  lighter  step, 
fuller-lunged,  more  elastic,  never  trod 
the  earth.    We  reflected  despondently  on 
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the  general  immorality  of  nature,  and 
the  limp  and  iloppy  figures  of  dear 
dress-reforming  friends  whose  boast  it  is 
"  never  to  have  worn  a  corset."  Per 
contra, — if  the  vegetarian  wants  an  ar- 
gum.ent,  our  consciences  bid  us  point  him 
to  Saracinesco. 

Presently  we  struck  the  path  into  the 
very  rock  of  Saracinesco  itself,  and 
straight  in  we  rode,  our  mules  going  up 
and  down  the  steps  with  the  dignity  of 
habit.  Before  a  dark  dooi'way  they  halted, 
and  we  came  off  suddenly,  wondering  at 
our  muscles.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
harp  of  twice  ten  thousand  strings  plays 
them  all  together. 

It  is  always  our  luck  to  stay  on  the 
"  Piazza  Grande "  when  we  make  these 
pilgrimages,  and  so  of  course  Maria's 
house  was  on  the  Piazza,  with  the  church 
where  our  weather  had  been  secured  at 
one  end,  and  the  "  Campidoglio "  oppo- 
site, from  which  a  faded  flag  proclaimed 
anew  Italian  Unity.  Even  this  isolated 
rock  was  keeping  the  national  feast  of 
"  Venti  Settembre." 

It  was  not  our  first  experience  of 
Abruzzi  towns,  so  we  were  quickly  at 
home  in  the  dark  kitchen,  with  its  huge 
oven  and  fireplace.    A  ladder  within  and 


On  the  Rocks  near  Saracinesco 


stone  steps  without  led  to  the  one  room 
above,  destined  for  us,  immaculately 
clean,  and  with  "  windows  opening  to  the 
east.''  Arcangelo,  his  roses  recovered,  vel- 
vetless,  but  even  more  adorable  in  over- 
alls and  suspenders,  with  laced  gaiters  of 
cloth  and  skin,  and  string  wound  round 
and  round,  came  beaming  in. 

Nobody  could  keep  within  in  such  an 
air,  muscles  or  not, — so  forth  we  went  and 
circumnavigated  all  Saracinesco  in  half 
an  hour.  It  was  but  going  round  and 
round  the  hill  crest,  with  great  valleys 
dropping  away  on  every  side,  sometimes 
so  steeply  that  you  caught  your  breath, 
now  that  you  were  your  own  cavalcatura 
with  only  two  tremulous  legs  to  stand  on. 
We  mounted  to  the  "  Fortezza  "  for  a 
finish — the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
which  is  the  very  top  of  Saracinesco,  as 
Saracinesco  is  the  top  of  ever^^thing  else, 
excepting  one  other  "  piccolo  paese  "  (lit- 
tle country)  which  we  could  just  see  far 
away  on  another  mountain  rock,  cele- 
brating itself  with  a.  starry-pointing 
monument  of  some  kind.  The  extraor- 
dinary thing  is  that  Saracinesco  is  not 
really  high  at  all — a  scant  three  thousand 
feet.  But  we  have  seen  Rocky  and  Si- 
erran  peaks  twice  its  height  which  did 

not  seem  as  high — such 
is  the  loneliness,  the 
abrupt  and  solitary 
character, 
and  the 
about  it. 


of  the  rock 
rocky  world 
Round  Sara- 
cinesco in  winter  the 
wind  must  howl  and 
rave,  and  we  did  not 
wonder  that  virtually 
the  whole  population 
withdraws  to  Rome  for 
seven  months  of  the 
twelve. 

The  foundation  of 
Saracinesco  is  wrapped 
in  myth — at  least  for 
the  inhabitants.  'Wav 
back  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  captive 
Saracens  were  taken 
there  and  kept;  thence 
grew  the  town,  and 
something  Saracenic 
seems  to  remain  not 
only  in  the  names  (we 
heard    of    one  familv 


A  Family  of  Models 


called  "  Morocco  "),  but  also  in  physique, 
and  in  a  strange  Oriental  head-dress 
which  the  women  wear  at  times — a  striped 
blanket  folded  in  three,  which  drops  be- 
hind and  on  each  side;  with  a  bronze 
jar  poised  on  the  top  of  this,  every 
woman  is  a  walking  sphinx. 

On  this  desolate  rock  the  people  dwell 
like  flowers  springing  from  its  crevices, — 
the  gentlest,  most  gracious,  most  graceful 
of  mankind.  As  we  passed  along  the 
stone  lanes,  out  of  one  and  another  of 
those  dark  doorways  appeared  familiar 
faces — our  models — the  persistent  flower- 
sellers  whose  flowers  we  had  so  often  cast 
angrily  away, — all  smiling  a  greeting; 
gentle,  domestic,  laborious  creatures 
here,  still  in  the  bodices  and  chemises, 
but  with  the  velvets,  the  broidered  aprons, 
the  kerchiefs  and  white  head-dresses, 
which  are  their  stage  properties,  left  in 
Rome.  Far  down  the  rocky  slope,  num- 
bers of  them  were  washing  at  the  public 
fountain,  and  the  idlest  knit  steadily 
as  they  stood  talking  to  us.  Being  a  festa, 
the  men,  of  course,  were  playing  mora. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  be  poorer  than 
the  Saracinescani.  We  discussed  this 
later  with  Bernardo  and  Maria,  while 
l\raria  fired  up  the  oven  for  the  village 
baking,  and  pushed  and  shoved  in  the 
loaves  of  unleavened  bread,  as  the 
neighbors  brought  them  in  on  long 
planks.  One  loaf  in  every  twenty  is 
the  baker's  fee — a  large  part  of  the  fam- 
ily sustenance. 

We  began  with  the  house — which  we 
had  judged  to  be  centuries  old,  if  not  ab- 
solutely indigenous;  it  was  in  part  of 
the  solid  rock,  in  part  of  broken  rock 
held  together  with  cement. 

"With  these' hands  I  broke  and  built 
it,"  said  Leonardo,  holding  up  two  thin 
brown  ones,  where,  seated  beside  the  fire, 
he  sifted  polenta  into  a  kettle  hung  from 
a  crane,  and  stirred  the  boiling  mass  with 
a  knotted  stick.  The  land  they  had 
bought  with  fifteen  dollars,  and  it  was 
eight  years  before  the  house  was  com- 
pleted. There  was  a  government  tax  and 
a  communal  tax,  amounting  to  a  few 
dollars  a  year;  for  the  rest  the  house 
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was  theirs;  it  was  luxury  after  the  one 
damp  room  in  Rome. 

Bread  and  polenta,  with  occasional 
"  pasta  made  in  the  house "  (a  kind  of 
maccaroni),  formed  the  unvarying  fare. 
Coffee,  sugar,  egg-s,  butter,  meat,  vege- 
tables, fruit  (except  wild  blackberries — 
called  "moors"),  and  wine — these  they 
had  not;  tomatoes  were  brought  "up  (by 
a  cavalcatura)  to  make  the  sun-dried 
paste  which  is  the  basis  of  nearly  all  Ital- 
ian sauces ;  but  the  summers  are  too  short, 
the  altitude  too  great,  to  raise  crops. 

This  being  a  festa,  however,  we  were 
prepared  to  tax  the  resources  of  Sara- 
cinesco.  Francesco  was  sent  for  the  thin 
white  wine  which  is  alone  obtainable 
"for  a  price";  Maria  made  a  sauce  of 
tomato,  into  which  herbs  and  even  a 
handful  of  mutton  scraps  were  intro- 
duced. We  brought  forth  the  spaghetti, 
grated  Parmesan,  butter,  coffee,  and  sugar 
from  Rome.  Our  part  was  to  watch. 
Maria  broke  fire-wood  and  stuffed  it  bit  by 
bit  under  the  kettles,  Francesca  fetched 


and  carried,  Angela  set  the  table,  and 
Arcangelo  climbed  into  the  inglenook 
and  nursed  his  pet  dog,  ransomed  at 
Rome  for  a  soldo  and  transplanted  to  the 
warmest  corner  at  Saracinesco.  A  quaint 
three-wicked  lamp  burned  on  the  table, 
and  the  firelight  shone  on  all  the  faces. 
Leonardo,  still  stirring,  turned  gently  to- 
wards us  to  say: 

"  And  how  does  all  this  seem  to  you, 
Signori  ?" 

"  It  seems  very  beautiful,"  we  answered 
promptly. 

"Ah  !  "  interposed  Maria,  from  the  oven, 
"  the  Signori  always  think  it  very  beauti- 
ful to  be  a  contadino;  but  the  contadino 
does  not  think  so;  he  always  wants  some- 
thing he  cannot  have.  That  is  why  we 
are  thinking  of  enclosing  Arcangelo." 

"Enclose  Arcangelo!"  we  exclaimed. 

"  Yes, — make  a  f7'ate  of  him ;  then  he 
will  have  food  and  a  roof  for  life — and 
instruction.  Otherwise — what  will  he  be- 
come?— a  bootblack  and  model,  like  his 
brothers  before  him.    For  everything  in 
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this  world  some  education "  (but  she 
called  it  correctly — "  instruction  ")  "  is 
needed,  and  what  instruction  can  we 
afford  our  children?  Even  the  few  soldi 
they  earn  are  necessary  to  keep  them  from 
hunger.  It  will  be  bad  for  us,  but  good 
for  Arcangelo — and  we  wish  to  do  better 
for  our  children  than  we  have  done." 

It  was  the  problem  of  Italy,  risen  to 
confront  us  on  this  rock.  What,  indeed, 
is  to  be  done  for  the  Arcangelos,  the 
Erancescas  and  Francescos  of  the  pres- 
ent? Angela  has  the  air  of  a  young- 
duchess;  Francesca,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  quaintly  sunny  smile  and  rippling 
air  of  a  Dutch  maiden;  the  boys  were 
active,  long-limbed,  fit  for  anything, — 
but  what  chance  had  they?  As  for  Arc- 
angelo, with  his  lashes  an  inch  long 
and  thick — 

"  It  is  true,"  continued  Bernardo, 
with  unconscious  irony,  "  he  is  perhaps 
too  intelligent  for  a  frate.  Believe  me, 
Signori,  I  am  sometimes  stupefied  before 
the  wisdom  of  that  child!" — and  some- 
thing awed  and  beautiful  crept  into  the 
simple,  brown  face. 

"  Ah,  well, — we  will  not  enclose  him 
to-night,"  said  Maria  merrily,  with 
a  maternal  twinkle  towards  Arcangelo, 
drowsing  in  scornful  disrespect  of  the 
whole  subject. 

As  she  spoke  she  lifted  the  heavy  pot 
of  polenta,  swung  it  deftly  round  and 
deposited  the  whole  boiling  contents  on 
the  large  board  Angela  had  placed  ready 
on  the  table ;  the  mass  quickly  spread  into 
a  flat  cake,  and  over  this  Maria  emptied 
the  sauce,  making  a  little  island  of 
meat  scraps  in  the  centre.  A  delicious 
smell  promptly  filled  the  room.  Angela 
had  laid  a  white  cloth  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  in  this  aristocratic  exile  we 
were  expected  to  eat  our  spaghetti — some 
kili  of  it. 

Not  we!  Forsaking  all  that  aristoc- 
racy, we  drew  up  with  the  family  about 
the  smoking  board,  and  dipped  in  our  tin 
forks,  till  each  had  a  scallop  in  front  of 
him  recording  his  capacity.  From  time 
to  time  we  discreetly  forked  a  bit  of  meat 
salvage  from  the  borders  of  the  island. 
Maria,  standing,  hovered  about  the  table, 
dipping  impartially,  trying  to  establish 
some  equity  between  scallop  and  scallop. 
We  washed  the  feast  down  with  the  thin 
wine,  the  elders  partaking  abstemiously 


— the  younger  ones  not  at  all  (they  were 
accustomed  to  nothing  but  water). 

Supper  ended,  we  produced  our  great 
effect — flash-light  photography.  Only  An- 
gela could  claim,  with  some  pride,  to  have 
seen  the  miracle  before — at  the  "  Cir- 
colo  " ;  to  the  others  it  was  all  a  Fourth 
of  July.  And  if  the  process  evoked  their 
wonder,  to  us  it  was  no  less  wonderful  to 
see  this  peasant  family  instantly  trans- 
formed into  a  family  of  models,  falling 
into  pose  with  sure  professional  instinct ; 
no  hint  from  the  photographer  was  needed. 
Only,  since  nothing  in  their  professional 
experience  had  made  them  familiar  with 
fireworks,  the  curious  result  was  a  group 
of  shut  eyes.  This  excitement  proved  so 
absorbing  that  we  all  forgot  to  look  out 
at  the  lights  of  Rome,  visible  like  a  sec- 
ond field  of  stars  from  Saracinesco. 

Roused  by  "  an  awful  rose  of  dawn  " 
wliich  turned  every  solemn  slope  to 
strange  amber  and  amethyst,  we  left  that 
rocky  eyrie  next  day,  returning  by  way 
of  Anticoli — beloved  of  artists.  And  if 
the  ascent  had  qualified  us  for  Alpine 
climbers,  the  descent  qualified  us  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Italian  cavalry  corps.  Pic- 
tures of  officers  riding  down  the  face  of 
cliffs  will  never  impress  us  again;  we 
know  now  it  is  the  very  simplest  of 
"  stunts."  Our  way  down  was  diversified 
by  the  tinkling  of  thousands  of  sheep- 
bolls,  by  the  far  too  close  proximity  of 
bulls  to  Maria's  crimson  head-dress,  which 
nothing  in  the  world  would  induce  her 
to  remove,  and  by  sundry  meetings 
with  relations,  long-unseen  friends,  and 
strangers,  from  whom  we  culled  the 
whole  register  of  deaths,  births,  mar- 
riages and  happenings  for  a  month  past. 
At  last,  beside  a  little  bridge  near  the 
railroad  station,  Leonardo  addressed  his 
ten-thousandth  adjuration  to  Beppino, 
whose  poor  little  legs  trembled  under  him. 
It  was  no  longer,  "  Ah,  sacred  one ! — 
don't  you  see  Anticoli !" — or  "  the  rock," 
or  whatever  it  might  be;  now  he  said, 
"  Ah,  sacred  one ! — don't  you  compre- 
hend?—  the  Signora  descends"  —  and 
Beppino  looked  distinctly  pleased. 

Here  we  demanded  the  reckoning,  skil- 
fully evaded  hitherto. 

"  Well — a  franc  for  each  beast, — and 
half  a  franc  for  the  room, — the  rest  was 
nothing — a  sciocchezza." 

A  franc  apiece! — Half  a  franc! — were 


Anticoli 


we  brigands  that  we  should  do  this 
thing"  ? 

But  if  we  hoped  to  acquire  merit  by 
generosity,  we  lost  our  reckoning,  in  an- 
other manner.  A  few  weeks  and  there 
appeared  at  our  Roman  door  a  procession 
— the  Saracinescani  bearing  gifts. 

"  Roha  ordinaria/'  said  Maria  depre- 
catingly,  bursting  the  while  with  pride,  as 
she  opened  her  big  yellow  handkerchief. 

Ordinary  stuff  indeed ! — pounds  of  wal- 
nuts, fresh  from  the  raccolta,  and — alas ! 
— a  dozen  new-laid  eggs.  Worst  and  most 
beautiful  of  all,  there  stood  Arcangelo, 
resplendent  once  more  in  green  velvet 
and  faded  yellow,  a  jaunty  feather  in  his 
cap,  and  in  one  hand  a  huge  white 
rooster  (so  it  looked — it  shrank  later), 
which  he  offered  me  like  a  bouquet. 

"  For  you — to  eat,"  said  ,  Arcangelo 
calmly. 

"  And  so,"  we  said  over  the  subsequent 


cakes  and  wine,  "  you  have  not  enclosed 
Arcangelo,  after  all  ?  " 

"  Ma  che,"  said  Maria, — as  if  she  had 
never  thought  of  it. 

"  But  what  I  shall  never  forget,"  she 
added  irrelevantly,  "  is  that  moment  when 
we  came  to  the  water  and  made  that 
feast." 

And  that  was  the  moment  when  she 
ate^ — not  a  dozen  eggs,  but  one. 

As  we  go  along  the  streets  of  Rome 
now,  the  flower-girls  no  longer  seem  an- 
noying; the  quenchless  gayety  of  the 
models  has  something  of  heroic  in  it; 
there  are  friends  on  every  corner,  and  our 
way  is  hedged  with  smiles  and  greetings, 
but  of  course  the  one  who  really  owns 
us  is  Arcangelo — that  uncloistered  monk ; 
no  frate,  but  just  a  "  fratellino  "  (little 
brother),  with  the  family  rent  once  more 
on  his  velvet  shoulders  and  dreams  of 
automobiles  in  his  eyes. 


The  Ice-Dogs 


BY   JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 


IN  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  to  which  the  entire 
west  coast  of  Newfoundland  is  ex- 
posed, the  winter  ice  forms  early  and 
stays  late.  By  the  end  of  December  the 
ice-fields,  which  are  even  then  beginning 
to  lock  in  the  westerly  coast  of  Labrador, 
need  only  a  hard  frost  to  become  welded 
into  solid  floes;  and  they,  but  a  fresh 
northerly  gale  to  start  on  their  way;  and 
once  on  the  way  there  is  no  halt  until 
the  entire  west  coast  of  Newfoundland 
has  been  shut  in  and  one  vast  ice-lake 
formed  of  the  gulf.  Whatever  vessel  is 
fairly  caught  in  the  gulf  by  that  moving 
mass  is  there  to  stay,  crushed  generally 
like  a  toy-store  boat,  until  the  warmer 
breezes  of  late  spring  cast  the  crumpled 
planking  free.  Once  in  a  great  while  a 
craft  so  caught  drifts  about  in  the  ice, 
and,  escaping  uncrushed,  is  picked  up,  a 
floating  derelict,  in  the  warmer  weather; 
but  never  in  such  are  any  live  men  found. 

Familiar  with  all  the  traditions  of  the 
dreaded  gulf  ice,  and  realizing  the  danger 
that  lay  before  him,  the  master  of  the 
Arhiter  very  well  knew  what  the  trader 
Lackford  had  in  mind  when  he  hailed 
after  his  departing  vessel:  "Well,  you've 
got  your  load,  but  you'll  never  get  to  the 
States  with  it.  You'll  do  well  if  you  don't 
leave  her  out  in  the  gulf — and  you  and 
your  crew's  bones  in  her.  She'll  make  a 
fine  hnrd-pine  coflin  for  you  all!" 

"  Hard  pine  and  oak,"  the  master 
amended,  grimly, — "  good  three-inch  oak 
to  her  topsides,"  and  lightly  swung  his 
little  schooner  out  of  the  North  Arm  of 
the  Bay  of  Islands.  He  had  loaded  her 
in  the  teeth  of  opposition,  and  what  Lack- 
ford  and  his  associates  thought  mattered 
little  now. 

In  the  restricted  waters  of  North  Arm 
the  gale,  coming  in  puffs  only,  had  allowed 
intervals  of  rest;  but  in  the  more  open 
reaches  of  the  bay  there  was  no  easement 
from  the  force  and  bite  of  it.  Down  it 
came  from  off  the  headlands  in  shooting. 


whistling  squalls  that  inshore  cut  the 
crests  off  the  ambitious  little  seas  as  if 
edged  with  steel,  and  offshore  threatened 
to  snatch  the  canvas  oft'  the  vessel;  and 
still  rushing  onward,  did  whip  the  width 
and  breadth  of  the  surface  of  the  bay  till 
all  alee  was  a  turmoil  of  white  spume. 

And  so  cold  was  it  that  the  men  were 
forced  to  duck  their  heads  sideways  to 
the  wind  and  s]Dray;  and  yet  in  it  was 
a  beauty  to  inspire,  as  even  the  crew,  in- 
tent on  their  work,  could  not  but  notice: 
the  vessel  tearing  through  a  rolling  level 
of  feather-white;  the  heavens  unflecked, 
and  of  a  blue  so  pale  as  to  have  a  touch 
of  green  in  it;  and  only  that  tint  of 
greenish  blue  in  all  that  frosty  sky,  ex- 
cept for  one  long  streak  of  vivid  crimson 
edging  the  crests  of  the  high  hills  now 
coming  abeam;  and  the  hollows  of  those 
same  hills,  ordinarily  so  gray  and  forbid- 
ding, were  now  invested  with  those  pur- 
plish shadows  which,  the  natives  say,  nev- 
er cling  just  so  except  before  the  twilight 
of  a  clear,  freezing  winter's  day. 

"  God  in  heaven,  but  'tis  grand !"  mur- 
mured the  master;  breathed  it  like  a 
prayer,  but  migJit  not  look  his  fill  be- 
cause of  the  danger  ahead,  where  from 
the  mists  loomed  steep  -  sided  heights, 
which  would  need  to  be  weathered  ere 
they  were  free  of  the  threatening  waters 
in  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

From  the  hard-featured  old  bluff  called 
Blow-me-down  came  the  gale  in  renewed 
gusts,  before  which  the  Arhiter  again  and 
again  careened  so  dangerously  that  even 
this  habituated  crew  gazed  thoughtfully 
down  the  icy  slope  of  her  deck.  But  al- 
ways the  master  watched,  and  eye  and 
judgment  never  failing,  she  was  luffed, 
and  luffed  again,  never  too  soon  to  lose 
distance,  never  too  late  for  salvation. 

The  crew,  standing  by  the  sheets,  blew 
on  their  fingers  and  threshed  benumbed 
hands  across  their  mufflcd-up  breasts. 
"Wow!  but  somebody's  ketchin'  it  some- 
where to-night!" 
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"  Ay,  the  devil  to  pay — the  dance  of 
the  ice-dogs  in  the  gulf  to-night." 

Presently  the  surf  of  St.  Mary's  rock 
boiled  out  under  their  port-rail.  By  then 
full  night  had  wrapped  them  round,  and 
the  outlines  of  grim  old  Weebald,  guard- 
ian to  the  southern  pass,  were  but  faintly 
framed  in  the  shadows. 

"  No  harm  if  we  don't  see  him- — we'll 
know  when  we  lay  him  abeam  by  the 
roar  of  the  swash  rushing  up  the  steep 
side  of  him.  The  backwash  will  all  but 
smother  our  starb'd  rail  if  we  run  the 
course  true."  And,  sure  enough,  it  was 
the  thunderous  wintry  surf  booming  up 
the  iron  crags,  rather  than  any  conven- 
tional sailor's  means  of  reckoning,  which 
assured  them  where  the  huge  rock  lay  as 
thej'"  shot  by  its  shrouded  base. 

With  Weebald  astern  there  was  no 
longer  the  w^orry  of  navigation  in  close 
waters.  Thereafter  the  danger  was  plain. 
From  Bay  of  Islands  to  Cape  Ray  was 
no  farther  than  the  Arhiter  had  sailed 
on  many  a  winter's  night;  a  dash,  no 
more,  even  for  a  sailing  craft,  through 
water — if  the  course  were  but  as  the  birds 
fly.  But  half-way  down  the  coast  was 
Cape  St.  George  jutting  out  into  the 
gulf  like  another  little  continent,  and  be- 
low that  St.  Anguille  again,  ere  they 
could  make  Cape  Ray. 

And  it  was  not  alone  the  lengthened 
distance  of  the  doubling  course:' the  wind 
that  had  been  blowing  fairly  from  the 
north  for  a  week  was  now  to  the  west. 
Observed  the  master :  "  After  giving  the 
ice  a  good  shove,  it  had  to  haul  to  head 
us  off.  A  dead  beat  all  the  way.  And 
'twill  be  ice  to  one  side  of  us  and  the  cliffs 
of  the  shore  to  the  other.  We  know 
where  the  cliffs  are,  and,  thank  the  Lord, 
they  can't  move.  But  only  the  Lord 
knows  where  the  ice  is — or  will  be.  But 
we'll  put  her  on  the  northerly  tack  now, 
get  as  far  offshore  as  we  can  before  it 
gets  us;"  and  so,  under  pressure  of  all 
the  canvas  her  spars  woidd  spread,  the 
little  schooner  bore  into  the  portentous 
waters  of  St.  Lawrence  Gulf. 

Night  was  merging  into  day,  and  the 
pale  rays  of  a  freezing  winter's  dawn  were 
uncovering  the  restless  seas,  ere  they  could 
guess  how  matters  stood  in  the  gulf. 
From  the  deck  was  cold  tossing  green 
water  as  far  as  a  man  could  see ;  but  from 


the  masthead,  where  Clancy  presently 
ascended,  the  waters  toward  the  western 
horizion  were  seen  to  be  dotted  with  pieces 
of  ice.  Well  tlie  master  knew  them — little 
cakes  they  would  be,  large  as  the  top  of 
a  hatch  or  the  bottom  of  a  dory.  No  great 
harm  in  them;  but  in  their  v/ake  would 
be  the  almost  solid  stuff,  the  great  fields 
which  were  immovable  to  the  power  of 
man  as  the  shore  itself. 

Despite  the  threatening  outlook,  they 
would  have  to  work  farther  offshore,  or 
by  and  by  when  they  put  to  the  southward 
they  would  be  unable  to  fetch  by  Cape  St. 
George.  So  to  the  west  and  north  the 
fast-sailing  Ai'hile?'  continued  to  eat  up 
the  rapid  miles. 

In  good  time  they  found  the  young  ice 
as  expected,  not  crowded  close,  but  tossing 
wide,  with  plenty  of  free  water  between, 
nowhere  sufficiently  close-set  to  stop  a 
hard-driven  vessel;  and  certainly  not  this 
vessel,  which  had  come  out  of  the 
bay  and  into  the  gulf  like  one  running 
from  the  fear  of  death. 

The  master  studied  the  situation.  "  We 
cert'nly  can't  weather  Cape  George  on  the 
next  tack  from  here.  We  must  get  further 
offshore,  further  to  the  west'ard  yet.  It's 
the  solid  stufT  we  have  to  watch  for  now. 
Go  aloft,  you  Sam,  and  have  an  eye  out 
for  it." 

Up  the  fore-rigging  heaved  Sam  Lea- 
ry,  humming  serenely  to  the  swaying 
ratlines : 

"  For  when  that  we  see, 
'Tis  then  'twill  be 
Off  on  our  heels 
And  away  wi'  we!" 

"  And  devil  a  stop  then  for  anything 
this  side  of  hell — hah,  Sammie?"  con- 
cluded, most  unmetrically,  a  discursive 
watchmate,  Gillis  by  name. 

The  master  was  having  a  reflective  mug- 
up  below,  when,  "  Ice-0 !"  came  from 
aloft.  Bolting  the  meat  and  gulping  the 
(^offee,  he  piled  up  on  deck.   "  Solid  ?" 

"  No'therly  it's  solid,  but  I  can't  say 
yet  to  the  west'ard." 

The  master  joined  Leary  aloft.  "  You're 
riglit,  I  tliink,  Sammie,  but  we'll  make 
sure.  Hand  up  the  glasses,  one  of  you. 
]\[an!  but  it's  a  cold  draught  that  spills 
into  a  fellow's  chest  up  here!" 

He  examined  the  horizon  to  the  north- 
ward; a  moment  and  he  swept  the  glasses 
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to  the  westward.  "  I'm  not  too  sure  it 
won't  head  us  off,  Sammie,  if  we  don't 
put  about  soon.  Oh,  below  there!  call 
up  the  gang  to  shift  the  stays'l — we'll  be 
tackin'  in  a  minute.  Hurry  'em.  This 
stuff  is  too  handy  entirely,  though  we'll 
get  away  at  that.  But  hold — what  in 
God's  name!  Look,  Sammie — look,  boy! 
There — see  nothing?" 

"A  hubbly  lump  of  ice.  Skipper?" 

"  Devil !  no,  but  a  dory  coated  with  ice. 
And  a  dory  means  men,  or  ought  to. 
Frozen?  Ay,  may  be.  But  no.  My  God, 
no !  they're  alive !    See  'em  now  ?" 

"God!  yes,  alongside  the  dory — hauling 
it  over  the  floe.   Must've  got  caught  out." 

"  That's  it.  And  out  all  last  night, 
that's  sure.  And  a  blessed  cold  night  for 
men  to've  been  out  on  an  ice-floe.  Oh,  on 
deck!  Xever  mind  tacking  now.  Swing 
her  ofl  half  a  point  and  let  her  go  into  it." 

Under  the  bow  and  bottom  of  the 
Arhiter  crowded  the  young  ice  as  toward 
the  floe  she  bore.  Drawing  nearer,  it 
packed  yet  more  thickly  about  her  hull, 
and  the  more  thickly  the  ice  gathered, 
the  more  slowly  did  she  make  sail,  until 
from  flying  in  free  water,  like  a  gull  for 
home,  she  w^as  now  moving  as  sluggishly 
as  a  poled  punt  on  some  inland  pond. 

The  mounting  light  of  the  sun  now 
disclosed  the  little  schooner  from  which 
the  men  were  fleeing.  They  knew  the 
type  at  once. 

"A  Newf'undlander,  that's  sure." 

"  x\y,  and  a  Bay  of  Islands  craft,  too, 
Sammie." 

"  Bay  of  Islands,"  repeated  Gillis.  "  If 
the  traders  and  politicians  only  had  their 
way  with  American  vessels  there.  Skipper 
— wouldn't  it  be  queer,  now  ?  Skipper — " 
but  Captain  Clancy,  the  impatient,  had 
turned  away. 

"  Drive  her  into  it,"  he  ordered  the  man 
at  the  wheel. 

There  came  the  time  when  the  Arhiter 
could  barely  forge  ahead,  whereupon  rose 
a  murmur  that  she  was  standing  on  too 
long.  "  Charity  begins  at  home,"  growled 
one  particular  dissenter. 

"  True  enough,  but  no  need  to  end  it 
there,"  retorted  the  master,  and  repeating 
the  inflexible  order,  "  Keep  hor  to  it !" 
to  it  she  was  kept. 

Shortly  came  the  warning  from  aloft : 
"  Heading  us  off  every  minute  to  the 
south'ard.  Skipper." 


The  master  nodded,  but  his  expres- 
sion was  not  reassuring  to  the  weak- 
hearted  ones. 

"  Can  we  get  'em  aboard  and  get  away. 
Skipper,  too?" 

"  Hard  telling." 

"'  And  it  may  mean  floatin'  around 
here  for  the  Lord  knows  how  long — till 
spring,  maybe." 

"  Spring  ?"  A  faint  smile  parted  his 
lips.  "  A  damn  late  spring,  boy — ^long 
past  any  Easter  resurrection." 

"  Oh,  Skipper !"  Leary  was  hanging 
far  out  from  his  perch  aloft.  "  Do  you 
know  who  that  gang  is?  They're  off  the 
Araminta — Lackford  owns  part  of  her." 

The  crew  took  up  Sam's  hail.  Lack- 
ford?  Of  all  the  men  they  begrudged 
doing  a  good  turn — -had  they  come  in  here 
to  get  Lackford's  gang,  maybe  to  get  lost 
themselves?  and  put  it  to  the  master, 
lest  in  his  preoccupation  he  might  forget. 
"  Why,  'twas  him.  Skipper,  would  sink 
us  to  our  moorings  an  he  could." 

The  master  was  not  altogether  buried  in 
abstraction.  Like  a  bolt  he  thundered: 
"  Oh,  get  to  hell  out  of  here !  Wliat  odds 
is  that  now?" 

Exhausted,  frost-bitten,  worn  to  the  last 
extremity,  the  crew  of  the  Araminta  were 
dragged  aboard.  A  pitiful  sight!  With 
hands  and  faces  burned  by  the  frost  and 
eyes  that  were  shrunk  to  pin-points 
from  long  gazing  at  the  glaring  ice,  they 
leaned  wearily  against  the  rigging,  masts, 
across  the  house,  wherever  they  could 
find  support. 

The  master  cheered  them  up.  "  A  good 
rubbing  of  ice  on  your  ears,  hands,  and 
faces  before  they  can  mortify,  a  mug  of 
hot  coffee  and  a  good  sleep  afterwards, 
and  you'll  forget  all  that,"  and  after  see- 
ing to  it  that  they  were  taken  below,  head- 
ed the  Arhiter  for  the  open  water  again. 

T\''ith  the  Avind  behind  her  she  made 
fairly  rapid  work  of  it,  despite  the  hin- 
drance of  the  slab-ice,  which  to  their  anx- 
ious eyes  seemed  to  mark  the  sea  half- 
way to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  That 
sam.e  rugged  coast-line  lifting  above  the 
horizon,  as  they  doubled  back,  was  a 
tempting  sight  to  many,  since  they  had 
seen  what  had  happened  to  hardy  men 
after  just  one  cold  night  astray  on  the  ice ! 

"  And  I  suppose  some  would  say  that 
we'd  do  well  to  run  back  into  the  same 
Bay  of  Islands  we  just  left  and  hang  up 
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there  till  next  spring."  Young  Gillis 
suggested  this  to  Leary. 

"  ■  Sh-h — "  Leary  ducked  his  head  to- 
Avard  the  skipper. 

But  Clancy  had  heard.  "  No,  I'm 
damned  if  I  do.  We  were  sent  here  to 
revive  the  rights  of  the  American  fisher- 
men under  the  treaty  of  1818,  to  come 
here  and  take  away  all  the  herring  we 
can  net,  seine,  or  hook.  More  or  less 
trouble,  to  be  sure,  there  was ;  but  trouble 
that  won't  likely  be  repeated  another  year. 
A.  lawyer  might  say,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens now,  that  we've  won  our  point;  but 
there's  more  than  that.  We  got  to  get  the 
load  home.  We  go  back  there  to  Bay  of 
Islands  and  let  the  herring  rot  in  our 
hold,  and  what  '11  happen  ?  '  They  didn't 
do  it,'  they'll  all  say  of  us  there  in  the  bay, 
and  we'll  be  an  object-lesson,  an  example 
of  American  failure,  for  a  year  again; 
and  maybe  'twould  result  in  a  new  treaty 
being  put  through  on  us.  More  than  that, 
we  go  back  there  and  the  owner  will  lose 
money.  And  the  owner's  got  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  fail  and  he's  out  a  lot.  We 
win  and  he's  in  a  good  haul.  We  got  to 
win  out.  But  " — ^he  turned  to  the  crew — 
"  for  all  you're  shipped  and  bound,  I 
want  no  man  to  think  he's  throwing  his 
life  away.  There's  the  seine-boat  and  a 
sail,  and  full  leave  to  go.  It's  moderatin' 
inshore,  smooth  water  under  the  lee  of 
the  ice  now,  and  the  wind  that's  against 
us  to  get  home  is  fair  as  c'n  be  for  a  run 
into  the  bay.  Now's  your  chance — your 
last  chance — no  more  harbor  between  here 
and  Cape  Ray.    Who's  going?" 

vSilence  reigned,  till  Leary  spoke.  "  I 
don't  cal'late  anybody's  hanl^erin'  to  quit. 
Skipper  ?   Are  you,  Gillis  ?" 

"  Me  ?   Whv,  Sammie !" 

"  Or  you  ?" 

"No,  not  me!" 

"Nor  me — nor  me!"  followed  the  cho- 
rus of  quick  disclaimers. 

"  Well,  then  " — the  master  spoke  here — 
"  we're  off — to  see  what  we  c'n  do  for 
ourselves  now." 

The  Arlnter  was  a  notably  weatherly 
vessel,  even  among  a  fleet  noted  for 
weatherly  qualities.  In  free  water  she 
would  have  winged  her  way  to  windward 
like  a  skirling  gull;  but  here  was  no  free 
water.  Only  by  merciless  thrashing  of  sail 
and  sea,  by  pitiless  driving  on  the  mas- 


ter's part,  had  she  managed  by  this,  late 
afternoon  of  the  day  after  the  rescue,  to 
squeeze  abeam  of  St.  George;  and  St. 
George  was  less  than  half-way,  with  the 
really  imcertain  waters  yet  before  them. 
No  knowing  how  far  inshore  the  ice  to 
the  southward  had  drifted. 

And  it  was  still  drifting;  and  growing 
colder;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  everybody, 
the  coldest  night  of  all  was  before 
them,  for  already  the  congealing  sea, 
where  it  lay  in  little  ponds  of  water  among 
the  scattered  cakes,  was  taking  on  a 
whitening  film,  through  which  the  vessel 
<3left  her  way  with  a  noise  as  of  a  pair 
of  scissors  tearing  through  starched  cloth. 
Not  yet  enough  to  check  her,  but  in  the 
increasing  coldness  —  and  surely  when 
night  was  come  and  the  benignant  sun 
no  longer  mellowed  'twould  be  cold  in- 
deed— this  scum  would  thicken  so  rapidly 
that  nowhere  would  there  be  left  a  way 
of  escape  for  the  vessel.  So,  at  least,  de- 
cided the  crew,  albeit  through  all  their 
periods  of  doubt  and  inquiry  they  retain- 
ed full  faith  in  their  leader.  "  This  man, 
he's  never  lost  us  yet,"  was  their  boast 
to  the  rescued  men. 

Lender  the  light  of  the  moon — a  dim, 
yellow,  scared-looking  moon  which  set 
early  that  evening — they  saw  the  vessel 
come  to  a  full  stop,  and  that  despite 
everything  on  her  drawing  full  and  a  gale 
of  wind  sweeping  down  with  a  wail  as 
of  a  multitude  of  banshees  across  the 
dotted  seas.  Later  that  night  they  could 
feel  the  ice  crowding  about  the  vessel. 
The  rescued  men,  who  alone  were  resting, 
could  plainly  hear  it  grinding  against 
her  planking  as  they  lay  in  the  bunks 
below.  "  Like  it  began  when  our  schooner 
was  caught,"  they  declared  to  Clancy, 
who,  however,  did  not  encourage  them  to 
gossip  over  it. 

A  night  of  suspense  altogether,  and 
still  graj^  in  the  east  when  Clancy  went 
aloft  for  signs.  Everywhere  ice.  To  the 
east  the  small  ice,  to  west  and  north  the 
great  sheets.  Ear  away,  southward,  was 
open  Avater,  but  even  that  clear  space 
the  drifting  floes  promised  soon  to  claim. 
But  hold — here  and  there  in  the  dawn  the 
master  descried  lakes  of  water.  If  I 
could  only  get  her  started  among  them 
once,  I'd  make  her  hop  over  the  places 
between,"  he  muttered.  Some  further 
pondering  and  he  passed  the  word  to  hang 
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the  dory  from  the  bowsprit  and  for  the 
men  to  get  into  it. 

lender  the  concentrated  weight,  the  men 
jumping  up  and  down  in  unison,  the 
ice  gave  way.  Hauling  the  dory  ahead, 
they  repeated  that  over  and  over,  break- 
ing out  thus  a  clogged  channel,  through 
which  in  the  strong  breeze  the  master 
forced  a  passage  for  the  vessel.  After 
a  hundred  repetitions  came  a  hurrah 
of  success.  Clear  water !"  they  hallooed. 
"  No  telling  how  far,  but  clear  water, 
Skipper,"  and  came  tumbling  in  over 
the  knight-heads. 

With  sheets  off,  Clancy  let  her  have  her 
head,  and  she,  the  able  Arhiter,  increasing 
her  speed  with  every  foot  of  water  left 
behind,  went  bowling  toward  the  edge  of 
the  next  floe  beyond. 

The  A  rhiter  was  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
fishermen  models,  a  true  American  de- 
velopment, with  forefoot  well  cut  away. 
"  You  couldn't  do  it  with  every  vessel," 
explained  Clancy.    "But  with  this  one!" 

Cr-r-wh !  up  and  on  to  the  ice  hopped 
the  Arhiter,  not  cutting  knifelike  into 
it  as  the  crew  had  expected,  but  riding 
over  it,  as  if  she  would  stand  up  on  her 
stern-post  and  topple  over.  But  no  top- 
pling over  for  her;  before  she  came  to 
that  the  weight  of  her  hull  and  cargo 
told,  and  through  the  steel-gray  stuff  she 
went  crashing. 

Again  with  the  wind  behind  her  she 
went  at  it,  and  again  she  rode  over  it  and 
down.  Cr-r-a-a-ck !  the  noise  of  them ! 
And  a  s-p-plas-h !  Magnificently  the 
broken  cakes  fell  away  to  either  side, 
while  all  about  her,  from  between  the 
ragged  edges  up  through  the  gaping 
seams,  squished  the  cold  green  sea. 

"  Shootin'  the  chutes!" 

"  Or  roller-coastin' !" 

"  Man !  but  'twould  be  the  greatest  fun 
alive,  if  only  a  fellow  could  be  sure  of 
pulling  through  at  last,"  observed  Gillis, 
the  garrulous. 

The  severed  cakes  were  bowling  ahead 
and  abeam,  the  cold  brine  was  spouting 
far  across  the  frozen  surface.  "  Now  we 
got  her  started,  maybe  we  c'n  keep  her 
going,"  said  Clancy,  and,  lashed  to  the 
masthead  that  he  might  not  be  shaken 
off,  he  picked  out  the  open  spots  for  her, 
till  night  came,  when  they  worked  by 
instinct,  ploughing  along  slowly,  ])ray- 
ing  the  fates  to  keep  them  clear  of  any 


pocket  from  which  men  might  not  work 
a  vessel  out. 

Once  more  the  unrolling  dawn  disclosed 
solid  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  span. 
Doomed  they  certainly  were  if  something 
did  not  happen  soon.  "  We  got  to  get 
out  of  here."  Clancj''  searched  the  crawl- 
ing, frozen  plain  for  signs  of  hope.  There 
was  clear  water,  but  like  a  maddening 
mirage  it  lay,  with  ice  now  so  compact 
that  no  human  load  they  could  crowd  into 
a  dory  would  break  it  down;  and  no 
chance  to  drive  the  vessel  on  to-  it. 

And  yet — what  was  the  good  of  having 
ideas  and  not  trying  to  work  them  out? — 
he  sent  some  of  the  crew  to  creep  out  on 
the  ice,  cut  a  hole,  and  therein  set  the 
foretopmast,  which  he  unslung  for  the 
purpose.  The  spar  was  made  fast  to  the 
chain  cable,  which  inboard  was  connected 
with  the  windlass. 

"  Chop  the  ice  away  now  to  give  her  a 
start,  and  then  heave  away." 

To  force  the  vessel  through  that  flinty 
ice  called  for  the  most  unwavering  effort 
of  all  hands.  These  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  furious  exertions,  but  heretofore 
for  comparatively  short  periods  only,  two 
or  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time,  and  al- 
ways followed  by  a  sweet  spell  of  rest. 
But  this  up-and-down  sawing!  There 
was  something  of  play  in  hauling  a  trawl, 
underrunning  nets,  or  rowing  a  dory  or 
hoisting  a  sail;  in  any  of  those  things 
work  was  a  certain  measure  of  rhythm 
that  all  strong  men  enjoy.  A  fellow 
might  swing  in  time  to  any  of  them,  and 
there  was  always  the  opportunity  to  toss 
arms  and  shoulders  about  now  and  again. 
But  this  being  cooped  and  jammed  in  the 
bow  of  the  vessel  and  sawing  away,  up  and 
do\vti,  up  and  down,  and  never  so  much 
as  to  feel  the  deck  heave  under  a  man's 
feet,  why,  that  was  what  a  man  might 
call  hard  work, 

"  Galley-slaves,"  some  one  suggested. 

"  Galley-slaves !"  snorted  Leary.  "  Nev- 
er did  those  loafers  have  to  face  anything 
like  this.  They  had  only  to  sit  side  by 
side,  nice  and  sociable,  and  pull  on  a  long 
oar  in  lovely  weather,  with  the  warm 
spiced  winds  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
being  wafted  —  yes,  wafted,  I  said — 
through  the  open  ports.  Don't  tell  me! 
I've  read  of  them,  and  I've  been  in  the 
Mediterranean.  While  here  " — he  waved 
a   rampant  arm  — "  here   'tis  blasts  of 
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frozen  air  from  a  frozen  pole  to  cnt  like 
razor-edffes." 

"  Ay,  and  fresh  honed  after  every  blast, 
those  same  razors." 

"  Razors  ?  No,  bnt  saws — saws  with 
good,  able  teeth  in  'em."" 

"  And  claws." 

"  That's  it.  claws.  And  eye-teeth  like 
condemned  ice-dogs." 

"  Ay,  the  whelps'  sons !" 

However,  even  that  had  an  ending,  and, 
clear  of  that  last  floe  began  what  they 
hoped  would  be  the  last  tack  of  the  most 
dangerous  winter  passage  that  men  in  sail- 
ing craft  attempt  in  all  the  world,  'tis 
said.  Eor  that  west  coast  of  Newfound- 
land is  a  cruel  coast,  sheer  cliff,  with 
never  an  inlet  for  a  vessel  in  distress  to 
run  for  between  St.  George  and  Cape 
Ray.  Not  that  they  had  a  mind  to  run 
for  any  harbor.  They  were  at  one  with 
the  master  in  that.  "  It's  home  we  want 
to  get,"  he  bit  out,  and  sent  the  Arbiter 
along  the  edge  of  the  fate-driven  floe. 
"  No  leeway,"  was  his  standing  command ; 
"  grab  every  foot  of  water  offshore.  By 
and  by  we'll  need  it  all." 

In  the  discouraging  hours  there  were 
those  who  had  declared  that  they  cared 
not  whether  they  lived  or  died.  But  not 
so  now,  when  hope  was  rosy.  There  was 
young  Gillis.  "We'll  make  it,  after  all, 
don't  you  think,  Sammie?"  he  inquired 
of  Leary. 

"  You're  the  damnedest  man  for  asking 
foolish  questions.  How  do  I  know  any 
more  than  you  ?  Shut  up !  You  know 
about  how  far  we  have  to  go,  how  the  ice 's 
been  driftin',  and  what  the  vessel  c'n  do 
in  this  breeze." 

Leary 's  temper  betrayed  his  own  doubt. 
Would  they  make  it?  Would  they? 
Could— 

"  Well,  I'm  damned !"  came  softly,  al- 
most humorously,  from  the  master. 

Only  Leary,  standing  nearest,  heard  it. 
He  looked,  and  in  a  moment  saw  for  him- 
self. No  larger  than  a  cart-wheel  it  was 
then,  whirling  with  increasing  pace,  as 
might  a  ball  down  a  hill.  Leary  expe- 
rimentally inhaled  the  dampening  air, 
one  breath,  another,  paused  meditatively. 
"  Blast  it!"  he  exploded. 

By  now  the  crew  were  awake  to  this 
new  menace,  which  had  taken  shape  much 
like  a  cloud  above  a  powder  explosion,  and 
grown  as  mysteriously,  out  of  itself  as  it 


were,  somewhat  as  a  flame  fed  by  gas,  but 
opaque  and  settling  down  on  them  calmly, 
silently,  irresistibly,  as  if  it  were  the  sky 
itself, which  was  dropping,  with  immense 
convolating  billows  of  vapor  foreshadow- 
ing. Billows?  If  they  were  only  real 
billows  of  the  sea  which,  rolling  down  and 
attempting  to  overpower,  and  meeting  an 
able  vessel  and  a  ready  crew,  would  have 
to  pass  on  futilely  roaring — but  these 
stayed  with  them ! 

It  was  like  black  night.  Farther  than 
their  arms  could  touch  they  could  not  see. 
Their  positions  around  deck  were  bespoke 
by  their  voices,  which  resounded  curious- 
ly, as  if  they  were  in  separate  rooms  of 
a  building  and  attempting  to  carry  on 
conversations  through  undefined  but  ef- 
fective partitions.  In  their  first  surprise 
they  yelled  unnecessarily  loud — all  but  the 
master.  Slowly,  evenly,  his  tones  vibra- 
ting for  the  moment  with  no  more  dis- 
turbing emotion  than  surprise,  the  com- 
forting voice  floated  out :  "  What  do  you 
think  of  that  now?  A  while  ago  I'd  've 
laid  even  money  on  our  chances." 

"  And  now,  Skipper,  it's  long  odds 
against  us?" 

They  waited  for  the  answer,  facing  to- 
ward the  spot  where  they  had  last  seen 
him  standing.  It  came,  after  a  pause,  in 
judicial  tones,  as  of  one  advising  them. 
"  Well,  no,  I  wouldn't  say  that.  With  a 
vessel  like  this  one  under  us  and  a  gang 
that  '11  never  quit,  as  I  know  none  of  you 
will,  the  odds  'd  never  be  against  us." 

But  all  nerves  were  not  under  such 
control.  One,  in  his  dread,  had  to  cry 
out,  and  curiously,  like  a  despairing  voice 
from  beyond  a  wall,  it  sounded :  "  And 
yet  blast  it.  I  say,  for  a  black  smoke  from 
hell;  and  blast  the  devils  that  brought  it!" 

For  overwrought  emotions  the  master's 
charity  was  always  large.  Well  he  knew 
that  when  men  get  that  way  the  strongest 
of  them  are  sometimes  like  children,  and 
so  now  he  reproved  but  mildly :  "  Hush ! 
From  hell  or  heaven,  we'll  give  it  battle. 
It  can't  last  forever;  coming  as  it  did, 
it  can't." 

Elbows  touching  and  heads  near,  bodies 
close  but  thoughts  far  apart,  Leary  and 
Gillis  leaned  over  the  rail.  Unseen  by 
human  eyes,  but  roaring  to  the  winds,  the 
swash  swept  by  beneath  them.  Above  it 
Leary  hung  impassive.   Not  so  Gillis.  He 
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squirmed  nervously.  Too  young  he  for 
philosophic  calm.  lie  sought  to  pierce 
the  void;  but  to  no  avail.  It  was  like 
looking  at  a  curtain  of  black  velv^et.  A 
curious  new  dread  began  to  take  hold 
of  him. 

Booms  ratching,  sails  straining,  blocks 
creaking,  halyards  moaning,  wind  wail- 
ing, spray  splashing,  somewhere  above  a 
sun  shining  and  yet  not  to  be  seen.  Ice 
to  one  side — he  could  hear  the  sound  of 
that,  too,  whenever  the  side  of  vessel, 
held  closer  than  usual  by  the  skipper's 
iron  hand,  rasped  the  edge  of  the  floe; 
ice  to  one  side,  the  eternal  cliffs  to  the 
other,  and  the  vessel  tearing  along  like 
a  black-swathed  ghost — Lord  in  heaven, 
what  would  happen ! 

What  could  happen?  Gillis  had  to 
speak,  if  no  more  than  to  hear  the  sound 
of  somebody  else's  voice  to  reassure  him 
he  wasn't  dead,  serving  out  his  penance 
somewhere  in  a  seaman's  purgatory.  He 
simply  had  to  speak.  He  was  no  iron- 
nerved  Clancy  or  widely  experienced 
Leary.  If  ihey  were  to  feel  the  earth 
dropping,  shooting  off  into  space,  they 
would  but  grin,  and  brace  their  legs  and 
wait  for  her  to  fetch  up,  wherever  'twould 
be  she'd  fetch  up.  He  laid  an  almost 
timid  hand  on  Leary's  arm. 

"  Sammie,  suppose  the  skipper's  out  in 
his  reckonin',  what  then?  A  wonderful 
man  altogether,  but  it's  four  days  since 
we  left  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  not  a 
chance  for  an  observation  since.  And  the 
forty  zigzag  courses  we've  steered  since 
then,  with  no  mortal  man  able  to  say 
what  her  speed  was  at  times !  And  who 
could  figure  a  vessel's  speed  and  drift 
in  the  ice,  anyway?  'Tisn't  navigation 
alone,  Sammie,  that  question.  A  whole 
collegeful  of  scientific  sharps,  a  whole 
bunch  of  'em  figurin'  and  pokin'  their 
instruments  to  the  sky  at  one  time,  could- 
n't get  it  right." 

Leary  came  slowly  out  of  his  reverie. 
"No,  Gillie,  they  couldn't.  There'd  be 
nobody  so  helpless  as  them  same  scien- 
tific sharps  on  a  passage  like  this,  if  the 
whole  outfit  of  'em  weren't  froze  stiff,  or 
dead  from  want  of  sleep  afore  this.  Only 
a  man  that's  born  to  the  sea  and  that's 
lived  all  his  life  on  it,  that  knows  it  like 
be  knows  his  own  soul,  and  with  that 
know  all  that  comes  out  of  the  sea,  tides 
and  wind  and  ice,  and  just  now  the  queer 


workings  of  this  particular  gulf, — only 
such  a  man,  that  knows  what  no  book  '11 
ever  teach,  nor.  Gillie,  what  no  other 
man  can  ever  teach  him,  that  knows 
things  about  the  ocean  that  he  doesn't 
know  he  knows,  c'n  save  us.  And  that's 
this  man.  Gillie.  No  log,  no  chart,  no 
sights,  but  no  fear,  he  knows  where  she 
is,  and  he  said  this  vapor'd  lift  in  time 
to  give  us  a  chance;  and  since  he  says  so, 
it  will." 

"  But  suppose  he  slips  up,  or  the  ves- 
sel slips  up,  and  we  don't  make  it, 
what  then  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  after  waitin'  long  enough 
to  make  sure  it's  true,  they'll  put  us  in 
the  papers,  and  that's  when  you'll  hear 
the  good  of  yourself ;  and  when  the  likes 
of  you  and  me  hear  good  of  ourselves  in 
the  papers,  Gillie,  we  can  be  sure  that 
it's  our  'bituaries  we're  reading.  And — 
but  'sh-h — listen — "  Leary  squeezed  the 
younger  man's  arm.  "  'Sh-h —  Wait — 
Hear  it  ?" 

Gillis  did  hear  it,  the  surge  of  the  sea 
against  the  invisible  cliffs,  and  peered  out 
apprehensively;  and  drew  quick  breaths — 
"  M-m,  m-m — but  it's  damn  handy  to — 
under  our  lee,  that  shore,  Sammie!" 

Leary  nodded. 

"  And  she's  rushin'  on,  Sammie — Lord 
in  heaven!  but  she's  rushin'  on — hah, 
Sammie  ?" 

Leary  nodded. 

"And  where  to,  Sammie, — where  to?" 

"God!  Gillie,  how  do  I  know?  —  to 
whatever  'tis  is  waitin'  for  her,  I  s'pose." 

"  And  to  le'ward,  too, — Lord  in  heaven, 
Sammie !" 

And  what  was  waiting  for  her?  And 
what  was  waiting  for  him  ?  Gillis  peered 
anew  at  his  mate,  but  Leary  had  relapsed 
to  his  former  attitude;  chin  on  hands 
and  elbows  on  rail,  that  fateful  adventurer 
was  gazing  impassably  out  into  the  dark. 

Gillis  sighed  impotently.  And  so  he 
could — at  his  age.  A  fine  old  age,  Sam- 
mie's.  A  man  could  have  lived  a  lot  at 
thirty-five,  but  what  did  a  man  know  of 
life  at  twenty -two?  And  yet  Gillis 
smiled  even  in  his  despair — he'd  had  his 
great  days  too.  Back  in  Bay  of  Islands 
was  a  girl — but  let  her  pass.  In  Glouces- 
ter was  a  girl,  a  better  girl — so  much 
better  that  he  used  to  lower  his  eyes,  for 
all  he  wanted  to  look  at  her,  when  she 
passed.    And  she  didn't  know;  and  if  she 
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did,  it  wouldn't  matter.  Something  better 
than  a  hand  in  a  fishing-vessel  for  her. 
That  was  the  trouble :  if  only  the  good 
women  would  make  allowances;  l)ut  they 
didn't.  And,  after  all — with  another  sigh 
Gillis  admitted  it — they  were  right.  A 
woman  that  married  an  offshore  fisher- 
man was  a  fool.  No;  good  women  were 
not  for  the  likes  of  him,  no  more  than 
him  for  good  women.  And  so  he'd 
taken  up  with  the  other  kind.  And  that 
girl  in  Bay  of  Islands — 'twas  of  her 
they  sang: 

"  I  know  a  girl  in  Calinore ; 
Vessels  sail  right  by  her  door; 
Slie  has  sweethearts  by  the  score, 
Never  a  lock  on  her  front  door!" 

And  the  whole  fleet  would  laugh  when 
her  name  was  mentioned.  But  let  that 
pass.  She  had  a  kind  word  and  a  warm 
heart,  and  she'd  kissed  him  leaving,  and 
said,  "  Take  good  care  of  yourself,  b'y." 

But  if  no  good  women — and,  after  all, 
wom.en  weren't  the  whole  of  a  man's  life — 
there'd  be  good  men  left  to  say  a  word 
for  him.  If  'twould  be  no  more  than 
a  word  on  the  corner  some  windy  day, 
when,  with  heads  down,  a  couple  of  old 
shipmates  bumped  into  each  other  pass- 
ing. "  So  the  Ai'hiters  lost,"  one  would 
say.  "  Ay,  and  did  you  know  any  of  'em  ?" 
"  Ay,  I  did,"  the  first  one  would  say  then. 
"  There  was — "  and  maybe  his  name 
would  be  mentioned,  with  a  good  word,  too. 
Or  maybe  'twould  be  when  a  couple  of 
his  old  chums  would  meet  in  some  bar- 
room and,  filling  their  glasses,  one  would 
say,  "  Well,  that  was  tough  on  young 
Gillis,  warn't  it  ?  —  was  lost  with  the 
Arhitej-?^  "  Yes,"  the  other  might  say, 
"  damn  tough."  And  the  other  one  then, 
raising  his  glass,  would  say  softly,  "Well, 
God  rest  his  soul,  here's  to  him."  Or  bet- 
ter yet — the  tears  were  starting  in  Gillis's 
eyes — perhaps  'twould  be  some  bad  night, 
in  the  forec's'le  of  some  vessel  on  the 
fishing-grounds,  on  the  Western  Banks  or 
on  Flemish  Cap,  or  wherever  it  was, 
maybe  'twould  be  his  old  dorymate.  Alec 
Corning — next  to  Leary  the  man  he  liked 
best.  Maybe  Alec,  coming  oif  watch, 
after  hauling  ofp  his  boots  and  oilskins, 
would  draw  out  his  pipe  for  a  little  drag 
afore  he  turned  in,  and  maybe  after  he'd 
got  lighted  up  and  everything  drawing — 
himself  setti)ig  back  on  the  lockers  fine 


and  comfortable — he'd  remember  and  say 
— or  ma^'be  somebody  lying  in  a  bunk,  not 
yet  asleep,  or  the  cook,  nearly  always 
awake,  would  bring  up  his  name,  and  Alec 
would  say :  "  Ay,  lost  with  Tommie 
Clancy  in  the  A  rbiter.  And  too  bad,  too. 
I  knew  him  well.  A  good  man  was 
Arthur  Gillis.  I  mind  we  were  dory- 
mates  once,"  Alec  would  go  on,  "  fishin' 
off  Sable  Island,  ofi^  the  No'theast  Bar, 
in  the  Buccaneer  with  Crump  Taylor,  and 
our  dory  was  capsized.  It  looked  bad,  I 
tell  you.  Six  hours  we  hung-  on,  and  " 
— here  maybe  Alec  would  stretch  the 
truth  a  bit  for  the  sake  of  his  old 
chum — "  never  a  whimper  out  of  him ; 
a  young  fellow,  too;  never  a  word  of 
fear  till  the  vessel  bore  down  and  got  us. 
And  maybe — " 

A  hand  shook  him.  Leary's  voice  said 
something.  Gillis  looked  about.  What 
was  that  ? — and  what  here — men's  forms 
moving  around  deck?  He  looked  about. 
The  black  vapor  was  thinning  to  a 
dirty  brown. 

Leary  poked  him  again.  "  Didn't  the 
skipper  say  it  would?  Look!"  he  roared; 
and  Gillis,  looking,  saw  with  joy  what 
at  another  time  would  have  chilled  his 
blood.  From  out  of  the  haze  on  their 
port  bow  was  staring  a  wall  of  gray  rock. 

The  master  swung  her  away  in  time, 
and  the  danger  that  might  have  ended 
their  lives  for  them  Avas  forgotten  the 
moment  after.  They  were  grateful  for 
the  sight  of  that  particular  cliff.  It 
served  as  a  landmark,  told  them  where 
they  were.  Cape  Ray  was  two  miles  away. 
"  Nothing  off,"  ordered  the  master,  and 
the  Ai'lnter  was  headed  a  hair-line  nearer 
the  ice.  And  so  she  flew  on,  giving  way 
only  as  the  edge  of  the  relentless  ice- 
floe forced  her. 

A  mile  now,  a  terribly  long  mile,  and 
yet  the  Arhiter  was  flying.  Never  probably 
had  she  carried  her  rail  through  water 
so  smoothly.  Three-quarters,  half  a  mile. 
Shortening  surely,  but  also  the  gap  was 
narrowing,  and  time  was  whitening  with 
age  as  they  watched.  They  gathered  in 
groups  and  gambled  mentally  on  it, 
knowing  well  the  stake  in  the  gamble. 
Home,  wife,  and  children — life — if  they 
won  out ;  a  booming  surf,  a  vessel's  tim- 
bers crunching  on  the  sharp-pointed  rocks 
— and  they  didn't  need  to  be  too  fine- 
pointed,  either,  to  do  the  job — themselves 
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crushed,  beaten,  their  people  at  home 
probably  not  knowing  it  for  weeks,  if 
they  lost ! 

Would  it  be  called  two  cable-lengths 
now?  No,  hardly  more  than  that.  But 
that  gap  ahead  had  shrunk  till  the 
space  seemed  no  wider  than  the  vessel's 
deck.  A  narrow  gauntlet  for  sixteen 
lives  to  run! 

A  narrow  lane  ahead  now,  no  more 
than  a  flumelike  slit  of  water  between  ice 
and  rocks.  And  down  that  roaring  flume 
the  Arhiier  leaped.  Already  detached 
pieces  of  ice  were  drifting  across  the  path, 
catching  and  breaking  on  the  jagged 
points  of  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  the 
clifls.  Stray  pieces  of  hard  ice  were 
knocking  furiously  against  the  Arhi- 
ter's  planking,  against  even  her  lee,  the 
shore,  side. 

They  were  in  doubt  as  to  one  particular 
object  that  lay  exactly  in  their  course. 
Was  it  a  piece  of  white  rock  or  partial- 
ly submerged  ice  ?  There  was  no  room  to 
turn  out.  Rock  or  ice,  they  would  have 
to  take  it.  If  it  was  loose  ice,  well  and 
good;  if  a  rock,  well — 

"  Let  her  go  for  it !"  It  was  Leary  to 
the  wheel,  and  the  master  in  the  fore- 
rigging.  Leary 's  breath  was  coming  in 
gulps.  Ilis  eyes  were  shining.  "  Christ ! 
but  I  call  this  racing!" 

"  Racing  sure  enough,  Sammie,  and 
more  than  money  or  a  cup  depending." 

The  Arljiter  leaped  for  the  doubtful 
obstruction  under  her  bow.  Cr-r-r-u-unch ! 

"  Ice !" 

"  No— rock!" 

"  No — ice,  by  the  Lord !" 

A  lump  of  ice  it  was;  and  on  swept 
the  A  rhiter,  with  now  the  dreaded  head- 
land abeam.  On,  on — it  was  under  her 
quarter.  "  Go  it,  you  jade  — ■  you  beauty 
— go  it !"  A  breath  and  it  was  under 
her  stern. 

They  looked  back,  but  no  longer  was 
a  lane  there.  The  way  by  which  they 
had  come  was  bridged  over  by  a  crunch- 
ing mass  of  flinty  ice,  which  was  tossed 
tumiiltuously  as  it  came,  and,  reaching 


shore,  piled  with  tremendous  concussions 
against  the  sides  of  the  granite  cliffs. 

"  Skipper " — from  one  who  had  been 
looking  over  the  bow — "  d'y'  know  but 
her  protection  plankin'  on  her  stem's 
all  chewed  up  —  looks  like  a  layer  of 
shredded  pine.  Skipper." 

"  So  ?  Like  some  kind  o'  breakfast- 
food,  hell  ?  Well  " — he  dropped  from  rail 
to  deck,  and  below,  aloft,  outboard  he 
gazed, — "  well  " — this  slowly — "  a  good 
vessel,  and  needed  all  her  oak  plankin'. 
Ay,  a  good  vessel,"  and  hesitatingly,  as 
if  it  might  be  construed  to  mean  self- 
praise,  "  and  a  good  job." 

"  A  damn  good  job,"  affirmed  Leary. 

But  it  was  Gillis  who  leaped  an  ecstatic 
yard  into  the  air  and,  cracking  his  heels, 
emitted:  "Ain't  we  the  dogs,  though? 
Hah,  what,  ain't  we?  No  'bituary  no- 
tices for  us  this  time,  hah,  Sammie?" 

"  And  now  " — the  master  turned  to  the 
rescued  Newfoundlanders  —  "  we'll  run 
into  Port-aux-Basques  and  land  you. 
And  when  you  get  back  to  Bay  of 
Islands  you  c'n  pass  the  word  that  we  did 
clear  the  ice,  and  then — "  He  halted  for 
sheer  weariness. 

"And  then,  Skipper?" 

"  And  then — "  Interminable  watches 
had  driven  Clancy's  eyes  far  back  into 
their  sockets,  but  the  unquenchable  light, 
if  smouldering,  w^as  there,  and  now  that 
light  flashed  out  like  a  flame  from  cav- 
ernous depths.  "  Then  " — but  .the  voice 
broke  and  he  could  only  whisper  it  husk- 
ily— "home!"  The  last  trace  of  the  iron 
manner  faded  with  the  thought,  and  over 
his  face  came  a  smile  as  soft  as  a  bread- 
and  -  buttered  baby's.  "  Home,  boy, 
home!"  and  with  it  caught  the  capering 
Gillis  a  playful  clout  that  sent  him 
backward  to  the  house. 

They  landed  the  castaways;  and  there- 
after it  was  no  more  than  wind,  frost, 
sleet,  hail,  heavy  seas,  smothered  decks, 
and  groaning  gear,  —  incidental  hin- 
drances to  the  passage  of  a  hard-driven 
vessel  from  Newfoundland  to  Gloucester 
in  winter-time. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  Wetherels  and 
ZA  Miss  Ambert  had  sailed  from  New 
^  ^  York  in  early  June,  they  did  not 
overtake  Mrs.  Wetherel's  brother,  Blake 
Delano,  until  late  August.  There  were 
three  weeks  during  which  Mrs.  Wetherel 
and  Maud  had  battled  victoriously  with 
Paris  dressmakers  while  Miss  Ambert 
tiptoed  about  the  Louvre;  a  week  with 
friends  at  Versailles ;  the  trip  into 
Switzerland  to  satisfy  a  timid  yearning 
of  Miss  Ambert's,  and  the  concession 
to  Maud  of  a  fortnight  in  Venice, 
hot  as  the  magic  city  was; — oh,  the 
time  had  been  very  well  filled.  Mrs. 
Wetherel  had  not  at  any  time  tugged  too 
sharply  at  the  loose  and  elastic  cord  of 
brotherly  affection.  Blake  would  not  es- 
cape her,  and  she  believed  she  could 
count  on  his  ultimate  reasonableness. 
Moreover,  as  the  precocious  Maud,  who 
had  now  and  then  hinted  at  haste,  had 
been  allowed  to  infer,  her  mother  had 
not  come  to  Europe  equipped  with  but 
one  object  of  manipulation;  other  irons 
were  being  heated  to  potency  in  her 
strategic  fires. 

But  to  Miss  Ambert,  who  could  scarce- 
ly avoid  regarding  the  matter  a  little 
morbidly,  the  courses  of  travel  respect- 
ively pursued  by  sister  and  brother 
seemed  by  this  time  to  have  acquired  an 
almost  shameful  semblance  of  pursuit 
and  of  retreat.  The  delayed  meeting 
was,  for  many  reasons,  natural  enough; 
but  if  you  are  waiting  to  be  thrown,  how- 
ever delicately,  with  whatever  affected 
carelessness  of  aim,  at  a  man's  unpro- 
tected head,  you  are  chagrined  if  the 
prospective  target  appears  to  dodge. 
Naples,  however,  end  of  the  conventional 
tourist's  world,  was  the  meeting-place  at 
last  agreed  upon.  On  the  day  after  the 
ladies'  arrival  Mr.  Delano  was  to  join 
them  at  that  cheerful  international  hos- 
telry, the  Pension  Buonavista.  As  her 
brother  well  knew,  Mrs.  Wetherel's  ac- 
complished thrift  was  utterly  untinged 


with  parsimony.  She  stopped  at  pen- 
sions because,  she  had  an  air  that  served 
her  as  well  as  a  title,  and  it  was  a  game, 
she  thought,  worth  playing  to  secure, 
under  each  roof  where  she  chose  to  pause, 
the  best  rooms^  the  readiest  service,  and 
a  wide  flutter  of  deference,  for  which  she 
paid,  after  all,  a  far  from  exorbitant  sum. 

Marchetti,  proprietor  of  the  Buont)- 
vista,  and  adroit  entrapper  of  tourists 
fleeing  in  either  direction  across  the  Eu- 
ropean threshold,  knew  Mrs.  Wetherel  of 
old.  His  house,  he  declared  to  her  on 
her  arrival,  had  been  completely  filled. 
Yet  on  receiving  madame's  telegram  he 
had  made  certain  changes,  persuaded 
guests  less  fastidious  to  surrender  their 
claims,  and  a  row  of  second-story  rooms, 
wonderfully  overlooking  the  bay  itself, 
stood  meekly  at  madame's  disposal.  The 
shrewd  Maud  grinned  with  appreciation 
of  this  triumphant  instance  of  her  ad- 
mirable mother's  power.  Miss  Ambert, 
with  a  lesser  understanding  of  the  tri- 
umph, had,  nevertheless,  a  greater  degree 
of  excitement  to  control.  Great  cities,  you 
might  perhaps  have  forced  her  to  confess, 
were,  after  all,  more  or  less  alike;  but 
pensions  were  of  infinite  variety.  Each 
new  lodging-place  was  a  source  of  ex- 
haustless  fascination.  Pension  life,  she 
felt,  was  the  world  itself  in  flux; — a 
world  of  women,  it  is  true,  but  Miss  Am- 
bert preferred,  indeed  her  standard  of  re- 
finement actually  enjoined  her,  to  regard 
human  nature  as  preponderantly  fem- 
inine. It  had  been  an  educative  privi- 
lege to  stop  m  Elorence,  but  the  real  joy 
and  marvel  lay  in  learning  that  the  lady 
who  sat  next  her  at  table  had  once  lived 
in  Athens,  New  York,  and  known  the 
mother  of  Dorothy  Ridder,  who  had  been 
in  Jier  elocution  class  the  year  before. 
This  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  seemed 
to  strengthen  the  timid  little  lady's  indi- 
vidual link  in  the  great  social  chain;  it 
gave  her  an  odd  sense  of  exaltation  that 
she  had  quite  failed  to  derive  from  the 
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great  monuments  of  history.  Moreover, 
these  intoxicating  discoveries  came  oft- 
ener  than  at  first.  Miss  Ambert  was 
actually  becoming  expert  in  the  art  of 
eliciting  social  correlations. 

The  ladies  separated  early  in  the  eve- 
ning, almost  immediately  after  the  long 
pension  dinner,  to  attend  to  their  un- 
packing,— a  delicious  and  satisfying  rite 
of  which  Miss  Ambert  never  tired.  To 
penetrate  a  blank  bedroom  with  the  at- 
mosphere of  one's  delicate,  pink  and 
white  personal  possessions,  to  wreathe  it 
with  sweet  reminders  of  Gridley  Hall, 
had  been  an  ecstatic  preliminary  to  each 
great  European  vision.  To-night,  how- 
ever, after  the  gentle  traveller  had 
brushed  and  put  away  her  brown  mohair 
suit,  packed  her  veil  in  an  embroidered 
case,  and  washed  her  chamois-skin  gloves 
and  hung  them  up  to  dry,  she  felt  a 
strong  impulse  to  pause  and  defer  other 
duties  less  critical.  For  she  had  seen, 
in  the  high,  bare,  long-windowed  room, 
amid  her  just-opened  luggage  and  the  or- 
derly feminine  miscellany  that  lay  about 
her,  a  certain  thin,  vaporous,  yet  alto- 
gether abstract  apparition.  It  had  seemed, 
for  a  rare,  exalted  moment,  as  if  the  most 
gracious  of  destinies  were  hovering  ma- 
jestically near,  as  if  the  august  wings 
had  bent  for  a  presaging  moment  to  touch 
Miss  Ambert's  thin,  flushed  cheeks. 
Then,  the  vision  gone,  she  pressed  her 
hands  to  her  face  and  sat  perched  like  a 
lonely  child  on  the  edge  of  her  bed. 

Reflection,  at  this  stage,  could  only 
lead  to  panic.  Facing  the  inevitable  ex- 
perience that  lay  before  her.  Miss  Am- 
bert became  feverishly  imaginative.  Her 
eyes  still  shut,  she  saw  herself  bound  to 
a  great,  relentless  wheel  that  with  each 
revolution  brought  her,  innocent  as  she 
was,  nearer  and  nearer  the  stinging,  cruel 
fires  of  shame.  Oh,  if  she  were  less 
sophisticated,  if  her  worldly  wisdom  were 
not  so  disconcertingly  complete ! — so  that 
she  might  never  have  suspected  dear  Mrs. 
Wetherel's  real  object  in  bringing  her  to 
Europe,  or  read  the  true  meaning  in  her 
beloved  Maud's  careless  speeches.  A  ro- 
mantic conspiracy  on  her  hostesses'  part 
was  innocent  enough,  but  that  she  should 
herself  have  been  a  silent  accomplice 
might  readily  be  called — oh,  dreadful 
word  ! — indelicate.  Miss  Ambert  had  not 
the  resourcefulness  of  less  candid  na- 
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turos,  and  from  the  soft  silken  net 
within  which  she  had  allowed  herself 
to  be  enticed  there  now  appeared  no 
honorable  issue. 

An  instinct  for  flagellation  led  her, 
however,  the  next  morning,  to  divert 
Maud  from  an  expedition  in  search  of 
coral  necklaces  and  cheap  gloves  and  in- 
sist on  the  girl's  spending  the  day  in  the 
Museum.  All  the  more  because  Miss 
Ambert  herself  had  little  spontaneous 
liking  for  archaeological  fragments,  she 
insisted  that  not  a  department  should  be 
shirked ;  and  before  night,  therefore,  the 
two  representatives  of  Gridley  Hall  were 
able  to  report  that  the  famous  storehouse 
had  been  elaborately  "  done." 

Meanwdiile  Mrs.  Wetherel's  tall,  im- 
perial figure  was  becoming  recognized  as 
the  most  imposing  feature  of  the  Pen- 
sion Buonavista.  Not  only  did  the  pro- 
prietor come  in  his  own  sleek  person  to 
beg  for  the  privilege  of  supplying  special 
services,  but  servants  executed  her  orders 
with  sensational  fleetness,  and  other  pen- 
sionnaires  invented  little  errands  which 
should  give  them  a  glimpse  of  her.  They 
were  a  restless  company,  these  other 
lodgers,  their  eyes  bent  either  on  the  ship 
that  was  to  take  them  home  or  on  the 
far-lying  continent  upon  which  they  were 
about  to  prey.  Here  was  no  settled  at- 
mosphere imparted  by  guests  who  arrive 
for  a  season,  with  an  infinite  flutter  of 
addresses,  as  in  Rome  or  Florence,  and  who 
feel  at  home  only  after  they  have  taken 
a  prompt  subscription  to  the  English  cir- 
culating library  and  engaged  a  dress- 
maker. In  every  room  ingenuous  pil- 
grims w^ere  heard  asking  how  much  it 
cost  to  make  the  Sorrento  and  Amalfi 
circuit  and  where  the  best  corals  were  to 
be  had  and  whether  this  was  a  good  day 
to  start  for  Pompeii.  And  they  were 
being  volubly  answered  by  others  who 
had  threshed  the  Continent  dry,  who  could 
tell  you  where  you  would  get  cheated, 
and  where  you  yourself  were  likeliest 
to  maintain  the  financial  upper  hand, 
who  were  distributing  addresses  without 
stint,  and  who,  victorious  and  satiate, 
had  now  only  one  stimulating  experience 
left  in  life — the  encounter  with  the  cus- 
toms oflicers  on  the  New  York  pier. 

It  was  w^hile  his  sister  was  having  her 
tea  alone  that  Mr.  Delano  arrived.  Eu- 
rope or  his  widowed  state  had  refreshed 
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him  exceedingl3^  Mrs.  Wetherel  saw 
that  it  was  indeed  quite  time — 

And  how  are  the  boys  ?"  she  de- 
manded, promptly.  Certain  things,  like 
this  inquiry  and  the  whiskey-and-water 
that  her  brother  was  comfortably  taking, 
were  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  way  before 
the  others  should  appear.  "  And  where 
are  thev?" 

Suppression  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  De- 
lano had  three  sons,  eight,  eleven,  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  had  perhaps  been, 
Mrs.  Wetherel  thought,  not  quite  fair  to 
Miss  Ambert, — but  Maud  had  dwelt  reso- 
lutely on  the  little  lady's  terror  of  boys. 

"  Oh,  they've  just  landed  in  Rome. 
Wyeth's  ramming  history  down  the  poor 
little  chaps  till  the  sweat  pours  off  his 
bumpy  forehead.  But  they  like  it, — they 
like  it.  Youngsters  don't  feel  the  heat. 
And  you  rather  hinted  that  I'd  better  not 
bring  them  down  here." 

"  Dear  children — Maud  loves  them  so. 
We  must  by  all  means  see  them  before 
we  sail,"  was  the  not  too  definite  reply. 
"  Maudie's  being  '  educated,'  too,  in  a 
certain  way,"  Mrs.  Wetherel  went  on,  with 
a  whimsical  smile.  "  Oh  yes,  Blake, 
light  your  cigarette.  I  suppose  I  must 
have  written  vou  of  Laura  Ambert, — the 
old  Connecticut  Amberts,  you  know.  It's 
a  wonderful  thing  for  Maud,  having  her 
with  us.  She  is  the  dearest  little  crea- 
ture,— has  all  the  daintiness  and  softness 
and,  I  suppose  I  must  say,  the — fem- 
ininity— that  Maud's  mother  must  be  said 
to  lack." 

"My  dear  Nettie—" 

"  You  know  very  well,  Blake,  that  you 
consider  me  masterful  and  Maud  strident. 
Is  that  too  harsh? — well,  at  least,  too — 
American.  But  you  should  see  how  she 
is  toned  down!    It's  quite  wonderful!" 

With  which  deft  sowing  of  the  neces- 
sary seed  the  subject  of  Laura  Ambert 
w^as  dropped  and  that  of  the  excavations 
in  the  Roman  Forum  taken  up.  Mrs. 
Wetherel,  as  Miss  Ambert  had  so  often 
exclaimed  in  dismay,  had  always  just  the 
necessary  information  on  all  conversa- 
tionable  subjects.  Her  highly  sophisti- 
cated selective  faculty  enabled  her  to 
keep  her  orderly  and  well-aired  mind  use- 
fully, even  fashionably,  furnished,  with- 
out ever  being  tiresomely  overcrowded  by 
matters  of  selfish,  sentimental,  or  out- 
dated interest. 


By  a  very  slight  manipulation,  Miss 
Ambert  and  Mr.  Delano  w^ere  kept  apart 
until  dinner,  where  they  sat  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  long,  narrow,  cold- 
looking  board,  its  occasional  decanters 
of  red  wane  sharpening  the  acid  tone  of 
the  meal  rather  than  giving  an  effect  of 
hilarity  and  warmth.  Miss  Ambert's 
delicate  personal  quality  was  happily 
emphasized  by  the  commonplaceness  of 
the  other  diners  —  women  whose  in- 
genious dinner  toilets  showed  that  they 
were  proud  of  touring  Europe  with  no 
other  luggage  than  a  suit-case;  stooping 
English  brides  in  pink  and  dove-color; 
bald,  irritable  fathers  of  straggling,  do- 
cile families, — all  seeming  painfully  and 
unnaturally  estranged  from  their  respect- 
ive domestic  hearthstones.  Her  actual 
nervousness  was  not  apparent  as  she  al- 
ternately listened  to  Maud's  breezy  con- 
fidences and  offered  a  gentle  deference 
to  her  neighbor's  rasping  recital  of  in- 
justices suffered  the  week  before  in  Capri. 
Maud  caught  her  uncle's  eye  lingering 
critically  in  the  desired  direction  and 
beamed  righteously.  As  she  had  that 
very  morning  remarked  to  her  mother — ■ 
with  that  unchildlike  shrewdness  which 
Mrs.  Wetherel  was  trusting  to  Miss  Am- 
bert to  obscure — the  spectacle  of  woman- 
ly softness  was  being  presented  to  LTncle 
Blake  at  precisely  the  significant  mo- 
ment ;  for,  having  been  a  widower  scarcely 
a  year,  he  could  hardly  as  yet  in  decency 
have  thought  of  indulging  his  very  nat- 
ural desire  to  efface  the  recollection  of 
Aunt  Anabel. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Delano  was 
not  so  monopolized  by  Mrs.  Wetherel, 
nor  Miss  Ambert  so  absorbed  by  her  punc- 
tilious politenesses,  but  that  each  was 
able  at  intervals  discreetly  to  regard  the 
other  across  the  table,  Mr.  Delano  with 
agreeable  surprise,  Miss  Ambert  with  a 
view  somewhat  colored  by  previous  re- 
flection. Obviously  neither  could  have 
seen  the  other  accurately.  What  Miss 
Ambert  did  see,  in  her  stolen  glances,  was 
a  tall,  heavy  man,  already  elderly — ^but 
her  unfamiliarity  with  his  sex  may  have 
led  her  to  exaggerate  both  age  and  stat- 
ure; whose  mouth  was  wholly  covered  by 
a  black  mustache  and  whose  head  was 
partly  covered  by  gray  hair;  whose  voice 
w^as  muffled  and  wdiose  atmosphere 
seemed  material,  but  who,  making  due 
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allowances,  seemed  kindly  and  likable 
enough.  To  Mr.  Delano,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  so  lately  been  the  husband 
of  a  woman  who  was  hard,  shrill,  bril- 
liantly garnitured,  Miss  Ambert's  soft 
graces  and  virtues  shone  forth  with 
instant  radiance.  With  a  generous  merg- 
ing in  his  own  interests  of  those  of  his 
three  sons,  he  had  half  determined  by  the 
end  of  dinner  to  appropriate  Miss  Am- 
bert  for  their  combined  needs.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  a  rashly  precipitate  man, 
merely  that  he  prided  himself  on  recog- 
nizing a  desirable  object  at  sight.  An 
hour  later,  Mrs.  Wetherel  was  amused  to 
observe  that  her  brother  had  adroitly 
blockaded  Miss  Ambert  in  a  stuffy  corner 
of  the  long  salon.  A  few  hasty  passages 
across  the  border  of  the  section  thus  in- 
terestingly occupied  supplied  the  food 
her  curiosity  demanded. 

"  Elocution  and  botany,"  was  the  timid 
confession  that  she  caught,  on  the  first 
of  these  excursions.  And  on  the  second 
she  delightedly  gathered : 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  can  be  very  stern  with 
them 

After  which  it  was  apparent  that  Miss 
Ambert  must  have  indicated  her  talent  as 
a  listener,  for  her  breathless  little  spurts 
of  confide'nce  subsided  and  Mr.  Delano 
was  happily  launched  on  that  series  of 
schoolboy  reminiscences  for  which  ma- 
ture man  rightly  counts  himself  fortu- 
nate in  securing  a  fresh  and  submissive 
auditor.  As  Mrs.  Wetherel  observed  the 
two  objects  of  her  diplomacy,  she  could 
not  recall  a  project  of  her  own  on  which 
Heaven  had  more  promptly  and.  benign- 
ly smiled.  They  would  have,  necessarily, 
a  quiet  wedding;  but  at  least  Laura 
would  have  Maud  for  a  bridesmaid.  .  .  . 

Xo  such  happy  sense  of  an  assured  fu- 
ture came,  however,  to  soothe  Laura  Am- 
bert's own  later  vigil.  Now  that  she 
had  at  last  been  obliged  to  contemplate  a 
real  man  in  place  of  a  romantic  figment, 
her  unmaidenliness  seemed  to  cut  her  off 
from  all  others  of  her  sex.  There  was 
one  comfort,  it  was  unbelievable.  No- 
body at  Gridley  Hall,  least  of  all  Miss 
Graves  herself,  who  might  some  day  make 
Miss  Ambert  assistant  principal,  would 
ever  credit  the  scandal  that  the  teacher  of 
botany  and  elocution  had  devoted  her 
summer  vacation  to  presenting  herself, 
like  some  shameless  Oriental,  for  an  un- 


known man's  inspection.  How,  in  the 
manless  seclusion  of  Gridley  Hall,  had 
she  been  able  to  view  the  matter  as 
legitimate  ?  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
Miss  Ambert  realized  it  a  blessing  that 
her  own  thoughts  were  as  safe  as  they 
were  secret.  For  she  had  even  caught 
herself  imagining  w^hat  it  would  be  to 
see  ^  and  hear  this  strange  Mr.  Delano 
a  great  many  times  a  day,  to  be  forever 
an  exile  from  Gridley  Hall,  and  nei- 
ther to  hear  the  girls  laughing  on  the 
tennis-courts  nor  to  watch  them  dan- 
cing in  the  evening;  nor  to  be  able  to 
draw  aside  the  new  homesick  ones  and 
comfort  them. 

Years  ago  Laura  Ambert  had  entered, 
with  the  young  girls  she  diffidently  in- 
structed, upon  a  reciprocal  system  of  edu- 
cation, in  which  she  herself  acquired  im- 
measurably the  greater  bulk  of  profit. 
The  extra-academic  interests  of  her  pu- 
pils had  always  been  distinctly  worldly, 
and  during  the  years  that  her  profes- 
sional energy  had  been  expended  upon 
the  subject  of  elocution — not  a  stern  sci- 
ence, as  Miss  Ambert  taught  it — her  per- 
sonal attention  had  readily  surrendered 
itself  to  innumerable  girlish  versions  of 
conventional  gayety  and  romance,  with 
the  result  that  she  now  believed  that 
there  were  few  mysteries  of  "  society  "  or 
"  the  world  "  upon  which  she  was  not  co- 
piously informed.  It  was  understood  at 
Gridley  Hall  that  each  year  some  par- 
ticularly masterful  girl  should  appro- 
priate gentle,  pretty  Miss  Ambert,  adore 
her  publicly,  and  to  a  large  extent  direct 
her  personal  affairs.  This  post  had  been 
most  lately  occupied  by  Maud  Wetherel, 
through  whose  adroit  suggestions  Miss 
Ambert  had  become  aware  of  Mr.  Delano, 
and  Mrs.  Wetherel  had  learned  of  the 
submissive  and  irreproachably  connected 
Miss  Ambert.  "  Xobody  could  be  more 
different  from  Aunt  Anabel,"  Maud  had 
insisted,  earnestly. 

Up  to  this  point  the  unmentionable 
scheme  had  been  carried  along  in  that 
easy  manner  that  Miss  Ambert  knew  to 
be  characteristic  of  people  of  the  world. 
The  European  invitation  had  been  put 
on  the  ground  of  her  own  good  in- 
fluence over  Maud.  And  Maud  had  de- 
manded acquiescence  as  a  proof  of  that 
profound  affection  of  which  she  had 
been  so  frequently  assured.   It  was  really, 
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after  all,  a  rather  shadowy  background  in 
which  Mr.  Delano  had  figured. 

"  Uncle  Blake  thinks  you're  fearfully 
pretty,  Miss  Ambert."  It  was  with  con- 
sciousness of  great  subtlety  that  Maud 
undertook  her  diplomatic  duties  the 
next  morning. 

Miss  Ambert  felt  that  she  perfectly 
recognized  the  cue,  but  forgot  the  lines 
that  followed  it.  It  was  the  sort  of  dia- 
logue with  which  Gridley  Hall  had  made 
her  happily  familiar,  and  for  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  though  she  herself  were 
playing'  the  delicious  part  of  one  of  those 
fluffy,  inconsequent  young  heroines  to 
whom  a  devoted  friend  was  repeating 
comments  of  romantic  significance.  Miss 
Ambert  had  never  learned  to  associate 
romance  with  a  later  age  than  seventeen. 
How^ever,  the  cue  was  wasted;  she  could 
not  remember  the  appropriate  reply. 
Agitatedly  she  began  to  hunt  in  a  trunk 
for  something  that  she  was  aware  of  hav- 
ing already  taken  out. 

"  And  he  thinks  you  have  improved  me 
so  much,"  Maud  went  on.  "  I'm  ever  so 
much  more  ladylike."  She  stood  before 
Miss  Ambert's  mirror  and  patted  her  dark 
hair  with  entire  complacency. 

"  Dear  child,"  came  very  spontaneously 
from  beneath  the  trunk  lid,  "  Mr.  Delano 
must  be  so  very  proud  of  you,  having  no 
children  of  his  own." 

Maud  pretended  to  be  still  absorbed  in 
her  own  pert,  pretty  image.  She  did  not 
at  all  like  this  dreadful,  silent  lie,  but  she 
was  glad  that  she  had  sufficient  force  of 
character  to  recognize  when  such  things 
were  necessary.  But  the  brief  pang  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  time  to  begin  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  appalling  truth. 
And  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  em- 
ploying extraordinary  finesse  when  she 
suggested,  cheerfully : 

"  Didn't  you  love  the  little  boy  down- 
stairs selling  beads?" 

"  I  think  I  didn't  notice  him.  I  re- 
member the  beads,"  said  Miss  Ambert, 
sw^eetly. 

"  It  must  be  that  you  never  notice 
boys."  Maud  hoped  this  was  not  too 
dangerous. 

"  Why,  you  know,  dear,  how  I  feel 
about  it.  I've  never  known  any  little 
boys.  They  seem  to  me  a  good  deal  like 
dogs,  and  I  am  afraid  of  dogs.  We  al- 
ways felt,  at  home,  that  they  should  not 


be  allowed  to  come  into  the  house — and 
you  know  it  is  the- same  way  at  Gridley 
Hall.  Cats  are  so  different — a  nice,  soft 
gray  one  with,  a  bow  about  its  neck,  sit- 
ting before  the  fire!" 

"I  suppose  there  have  to  be  boys, 
though,"  was  Maud's  sage  reminder. 

"  I  believe  so.  But  it's  nicer  to  keep 
them  oft'  by  themselves,  isn't  it,  dear?" 

Maud,  entirely  baffled,  gasped  with 
relief  at  her  mother's  large,  gracious 
entrance. 

"  My  brother  has  engaged  a  box,"  Mrs. 
Wetherel  announced,  "  and  wishes  to  take 
us  all  to  the  theatre  this  evening — and 
to  dine  with  him  first.'' 

Maud  gave  a  shriek  of  delight. 

"  You  won't  be  too  tired.  Miss  Ambert  ?" 

"  Oh  no, — I  am  not  at  all  tired.  It 
will  be  delightful."  But  Miss  Ambert 
betrayed  that  she  was  frightened.  If  she 
joined  this  party,  would  it  mean  she  was 
"  accepting  Mr.  Delano's  attentions "  ? 
She  wished  she  knew.  And  she  wondered 
if  her  darlings  at  home  suffered  as  much 
at  the  approach  of  a  possible  suitor  as 
she  was  suffering.  Never  for  an  instant 
did  Miss  Ambert  escape  from  the  psycho- 
logical dominion  of  Gridley  Hall. 

Two  weeks  lay  invitingly  open  before 
the  date  on  which  the  Wetherels  and 
Miss  Ambert  had  arranged  to  sail — weeks 
that  Mr.  Delano  promptly  showed  an  in- 
tention of  making  as  agreeable  as  pos- 
sible for  the  party  he  had  joined.  Each 
drive  or  dinner  at  which  he  played  an 
easy  and  delightful  host  was,  however, 
a  parti  carre.  Nothing  so  crude  as  an 
isolation  of  the  interesting  pair  entered 
into  Mrs.  Wetherel's  diplomacy.  She 
knew  that  Miss  Ambert's  graceful  refine- 
ments needed  to  be  "  shown  off,"  in- 
terpreted; that  her  amiable  charge  was 
scarcely  equal  to  the  task  of  exploiting 
her  own  personality.  The  disclosure  of 
the  existence  of  the  little  family  in  Rome 
liad  also  been  from  day  to  day  averted, 
though  Mrs.  Wetherel  sometimes  disin- 
genuously suggested  to  Maud  that  she 
tell  Miss  Ambert  of  her  cousins.  Anec- 
dotes in  which  "  Paul  "  and  "  Winthrop  " 
figured  were  hastily  glossed  over,  and  it 
is  possible  that  Mrs.  Wetherel  also  count- 
ed on  her  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a 
man  regarding  himself  as  an  eligible 
suitor  instinctively  excludes  his  parental 
responsibilities  from  his  conversation. 
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It  was  not  obscure,  however,  that  some- 
thing lay  beneath  the  surface  of  all  this 
pleasant,  easy  intercourse.  Neither  Miss 
Ambert,  with  her  pseudo-worldliness,  nor 
Mrs.  Wetherel,  with  her  shrewder  dis- 
cernment, could  in  her  own  mind  ignore 
the  fact  that  certain  essential  matters 
were  advancing  to  a  swift  conclusion.  It 
appeared  that  Mr.  Delano,  realizing  that 
Miss  Ambert  was  obtainable  for  a  limited 
time  only,  had  chosen  to  make  a  thrifty 
use  of  his  opportunities.  The  gap  that  the 
late  Mrs.  Delano  had  left  in  his  life  had 
closed  with  a  satisfactory  click  within  a 
week  after  her  death,  but  he  felt  it 
vaguely  fitting  that  a  man  of  his  wealth 
and  position  and  parental  cares  should 
find  some  one  to  share  his  name ;  and  now 
here,  at  hand,  was  some  one  with  whom  he 
could  sink  into  that  domesticity  his  heart 
had  craved  for  half  a  lifetime.  And  it 
is  possible  that  the  candid  gentleman 
added  to  this  a  thought  of  congratulation 
to  the  little  school-teacher,  who,  were  it 
not  for  his  fortunate  preference,  might 
have  continued  her  present  dreaiy  life 
for  an  unimagined  stretch  of  years. 

But  there  was  another  point  that  could 
not  fail  to  occur  to  a  reasonable  man. 
What  was  the  use,  after  all,  of  a  technical 
appropriation  of  Miss  Ambert  if  the  nice 
little  thing  were  to  be  snatched  back  to 
America  on  the  next  steamer  ?  He  him- 
self would  not  be  able  to  follow  for 
several  months;  ^Yyeth  was  an  imprac- 
tical sort  of  chap  whom  one  could  not 
possibly  leave  alone  with  the  boys  in  Eu- 
rope. The  only  other  course  was  that 
.Miss  Ambert,  whose  timid  little  bird- 
note  of  acquiescence  was  so  negligible  a 
matter,  should  stay  in  Italy.  Mr.  Delano 
therefore  w^ent  promptly  to  his  sister 
and  told  her  that  he  considered  it  pre- 
posterous for  her  to  allow  Miss  Am- 
bert and  Maud  to  leave  Italy  without 
seeing  Capri. 

"  You  would  be  a  perfect  hostess  on 
these  jaunts  of  yours,  Nettie,"  he  told  her, 
"  if  you  hadn't  so  many  times  seen  every- 
thing yourself.  Now  the  thing  in  all 
Italy  that  a  romantic  young  girl  like 
Maud  and  a  woman  of — delicate  feeling 
— like  Miss  Ambert,  would  most  appre- 
ciate, is  Capri.  What  do  they  care  for 
Pompeii  ?  What  do  they  care  for — the — 
Aquarium?  You've  lived  in  Capri  for 
months  at  a  time  and  you're  bored  with 


it.  But  give  them  a  chance.  Let  me 
cancel  j-our  sailing  date — I'll  take 
charge  of  the  whole  thing  for  you — and 
you  can  go  a  week  later.  Plenty  of  time 
in  between  for  Capri." 

Mrs.  Wetherel  perceived  some,  at  least, 
of  the  implications  of  this  speech. 

"  The  only  difiiculty  is,"  she  laughed, 
"  that  I  should  be  the  only  one  at  lib- 
erty to  accept  your  invitation.  Maud 
and  Miss  Ambert  have  to  be  back  for  the 
opening  of  school." 

"  What  I  believe,  Nettie,  is  that  you 
attach  about  as  much  importance  to  the 
opening  of  that  silly  school  as  I  do. 
Maud  would,  of  course,  leap  at  the 
chance  to  stay  over,  and  Miss  Ambert  is 
easy  enough  to  handle.  Handle  her.  I'll 
see  that  you  all  enjoy  yourselves." 

Miss  Ambert  never  startled  by  her  un- 
expectedness;  and  her  protest,  when  Mrs. 
Wetherel  suggested  waiting  over,  not  one 
week,  but  two — Mr.  Delano  having  made 
the  singular  discovery  that  the  inter- 
vening steamers  were  unsafe, — was  pre- 
cisely, to  the  least  frightened  smile  and 
sigh,  what  might  have  been  foreseen. 
Even  her  later  surrender  was  not  square- 
ly explicit,  but  dribbled  through  a  series 
of  faint  objections.  She  had  never  in 
her  life  been  at  leisure  after  the  first 
of  October,  when  the  whole  academic 
w^orld  was  set  importantly  awhir.  Miss 
Graves  had  never  opened  school  without 
her.  It  caused  the  most  serious  incon- 
venience to  have  any  teacher  late.  She 
had  particularly  promised  several  of  the 
girls — yes, — she  could  tutor  Maud  in 
English  on  the  steamer  going  home — 
and  it  would  of  course  be  lovely  to  see 
Capri.  But  while  the  very  words  of  her 
capitulation  escaped  her,  the  easily  sated 
traveller  hoped  that  Mrs.  Wetherel  did 
not  suspect  how^  faint,  after  all,  was  her 
desire  to  verify  the  bright  blue  wonders 
of  the  famous  island.  It  was  something 
far  less  palpable  that  swayed  her — some- 
thing that  she  dreaded,  even  disliked,  yet 
from  which  she  was  feebly  unable  to 
turn  away. 

On  the  night  before  the  day  on  which 
the  little  party  was  originally  to  have 
sailed,  Mr.  Delano  dined  with  the  three 
ladies  at  the  Buonavista,  always  a  more 
or  less  obviously  reluctant  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  a  relative  with  so  exacting  a 
taste  in  wines.  Afterwards,  being  various- 
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ly  caught  in  the  sluggish  current  of  the 
pension's  social  life,  they  lingered  un- 
easily in  its  dark,  chilly  salon.  Thus  it 
happened  that  Mrs.  Wetherel  magnani- 
mously allowed  herself  to  be  captured  by 
some  English  people  who  played  as  ex- 
cellent bridge  as  she;  and  that  Miss  Am- 
bert  independently  discovered  a  woman 
who  "  knew  all  about  Gridley  Hall "  and 
was  capable  of  discussing  the  peculiar 
social  and  scholastic  prestige  of  that 
eminent  institution.  A  soft,  spiritual 
light  played  over  Miss  Ambert's  face  as 
she  talked  and  listened.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  unmistakable  maidenliness  of 
her  aspect,  one  would  have  supposed  her 
a  mother  talking  of  her  only  child. 

Mr.  Delano,  watching  her  from  the 
impossible  chair  that  he  occupied  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  forgot  both 
his  present  discomfort  and  his  constant 
longing  for  the  conveniences  of  a  ho- 
tel. What  a  pretty  woman  she  was;  how 
well-bred;  how  dainty;  and  in  how 
much  greater  measure  would  she  exhibit 
these  qualities  when  she  should  be  really 
well  dressed,  with  her  own  home,  her 
own  carriage.  ... 

M'iss  Ambert  caught  this  glance,  and 
her  newly  sharpened  intuition  enabled 
her  to  interpret  it  with  approximate 
closeness.  She  even  dimly,  alarmedly,  felt 
that  her  dove-colored  emotional  drama 
was  at  its  height.  Eor  two  entire  weeks 
of  her  unromantic  life  she  had  been  un- 
mistakably admired  and  courted  (even 
though  through  her  own  dark  complicity) 
by  a  man  who  could  make  her  as  socially 
valid  as  any  graduate  of  Gridley  Hall. 
From  a  world  of  women  he  had  (with 
certain  unobtrusive  aids)  selected  her, 
Laura  Ambert.  It  was  indisputable. 
So  easily  and  so  miraculously  had  it 
happened  that  Miss  Ambert  even  won- 
dered why  it  had  never  happened  be- 
fore; why  she  had  not  been  courted  ev- 
ery vacation. 

Mr.  Delano  was  making  his  way  to- 
ward her.  With  a  latent  coquetry  only 
lately  brought  into  exercise.  Miss  Am- 
bert pretended  not  to  see  him.  Seizing 
from  the  table  The  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii, which  she  had  taken  from  the  pen- 
sion library,  she  retreated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  those  pleasantly  miscellaneous 
shelves.  Yet  she  knew  that  he  would 
follow  and  find  her  there.    Was  there  no 


way  of  arresting,  while  one  stopped  to 
think,  the  momentum  of  this  affair?  It 
was  as  though  one  insisted  on  driving 
with  skittish  horses,  and  on  their  taking 
to  a  gallop,  knew  one  had  only  oneself  to 
blame.  That  was  the  worst  of  it!  No- 
body had  entrapped  Miss  Ambert.  She, 
considered  the  most  modest  of  women, 
had  indelicately  entrapped  herself.  Yet 
here  came  the  captor.  She  could  hear 
him,  though  his  step  made  no  sound  on 
the  carpet;  she  could  see  him,  though  her 
back  was  turned. 

Well,  then — Miss  Ambert,  standing 
before  the  shelves,  decided  that  she 
would  pretend  to  be  hunting  for  a  copy 
of  Mrs.  Browning — severance  from  the 
-past  was  at  hand.  Would  Mr.  Delano 
mind  her  going  back  for  the  rest  of  the 
year?  She  could  never  leave  Miss 
Graves  m  such  a  plight.  And  they 
would  need  her  next  June  at  Commence- 
ment. Gridley  Hall  could  not  have  a 
Commencement  without  its  teacher  of 
botany  and  elocution.  And  she  hoped 
Mr.  Delano  would  not  come  to  that  flow- 
ery festival.  One  even  felt  that  the 
fathers  and  mothers  were  an  intrusion. 
The  girls  themselves  were  so  exquisite, 
so  perfect.  .  .  . 

"  May  I  help  you.  Miss  Ambert  ?  No  ? 
What  a  literary  woman  you  are!  I  had 
tastes  of  that  sort  when  I  was  younger — 
used  to  read  Scott,  Thackeray,  Bulwer 
Lytton.  Poetry,  too,  sometimes.  Now- 
adays— when  I  am  at  home,  that  is — the 
new  novels  are  always  put  on  my  table 
and  I  read  those,  mostly.  But  the  new 
novels  are  very  poor,  don't  you  think. 
Miss  Ambert?" 

"  I  haven't  time — "  began  Miss  Am- 
bert, faintly,  conscious  of  a  dry,  choked 
feeling  in  her  mouth.  She  tried  to 
brace  herself  for  what  might  come,  but 
she  had  not  known  it  would  be  so  hard. 

"  Of  course — you  are  too  busy.  You 
ought  not  to  be  so  busy.  It  is  not  my 
idea  of  a  woman's  life." 

"But  I  do  not  find  it  a  burden." 
gasped  the  captive. 

"  You  are  wonderfully  adaptable," 
complimented  the  captor. 

"  Indeed,  I  fear  I  am  not."  Miss  Am- 
bert's head  was  swimming  madly  by  this 
time.  She  did  not  know  what  she  was 
saying.  "  I  could  never  enjoy  any  other 
life.    You  see,  I  love  the  girls  so  much." 
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"  But  could  I  not  persuade  you — " 
began  Mr.  Delano,,  lirst  glancing  cau- 
tiously about  the  room — and  then  It 
Came!  It  was  brief,  fortunately,  but  it 
contained  all  the  traditional  points  and 
some  others  in  addition.  Miss  Ambert 
was  given  to  understand  that  she  was 
personally  attractive  and  that  Mr.  De- 
lano invited  her  to  become  his  wife  and 
the  mother  of  his  children — his  three 
little  sons. 

A  reply  to  so  flattering  an  address 
seemed  almost  superfluous,  yet  Mr.  De- 
lano scrupulously  awaited  it.  It  came 
with  difliculty,  and,  if  this  can  be  be- 
lieved, with  no  less  surprise  to  Miss  Am- 
bert than  to  her  suitor. 

"  You  are  so  good.  Mr.  Delano — you  are 
so  good.  But  I — but  I  could  not  think  of 
marrying — any  one.  I  shall  never  marry. 
I  could  never  give  up  my  work.  I  am 
needed  there,  you  know — I  belong  there. 
But  believe  that  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Delano." 

It  was  a  curiously  bare,  revealing  mo- 
ment. Miss  Ambert  knew  that  she  had 
never  been  less  wavering,  less  docile,  in 
her  life.  She  was  not  merely  a  yard 
away  from  this  agreeable  man  who 
wanted  to  marry  her;  whole  cosmic 
stretches  lay  between  them.  Her  co- 
quetry had  been  but  the  veriest  artificial 
froth.  Her  complicity  itself,  branded  as 
her  spirit  would  forever  be  with  it,  had 
been  a  futile  defiance  of  the  foremost 
law  of  her  being.  If  this  appalling  step 
of  marriage  meant  simply  a  wedding- 
veil,  pretty  gowns,  the  excitement  of 
furnishing  houses,  the  prestige  of  ma- 
tronhood — all  the  things  that  her  Grid- 
ley  Hall  darlings  joyously  went  forth  to 
and  that  she  had  wistfully  half  envied 
them — she  was  not  sure  that  she  might 
not  have  forgiven  herself  her  own  ne- 
farious part  in  the  Wetherels'  conspir- 
acy. But  that  she  should  share  these 
things  with  a  man — Miss  Ambert  sud- 
denly knew  that  it  was  as  impossible  as 
if  the  fetters  that  bound  her  to  the  so- 
ciety and  the  pursuits  of  women  were  of 
imperishable  steel.  But  there,  before 
her,  Mr.  Delano  was  standing  with 
flushed,  impatient  face. 

"  At  least,  Miss  Ambert,  you  will  con- 
sider— " 

How  desperately  he  frightened  her,  as 
he  stood  there.  He  had  even  come  a 
little  nearer,  now.    But  nothing  in  the 


world  could  terrify  her  into  marrying 
him.  How  awesomely  masculine  his 
voice  was,  how  heavy  his  hands.  She 
could  not  look  above  his  hands. 

"  It  would  be  of  no  use,  Mr.  Delano. 
You  have  been  mistaken  in  me,  I  do 
not  like  little  boys;  I  am  afraid  of  them. 
I  did  not  know  you  had  any  sons.  And 
T  like  you  very  much — but  I  could  not 
marry  you — even  if  they  were  girls !" 

This  was  as  strongly  as  Miss  Ambert 
could  put  her  refusal,  and  having  thus 
burst  forth,  she  fled, — ignominious  ac- 
complice, self-defeated  in  the  very  hour 
of  triumph.  Mr.  Delano  stared  after 
her.  She  had  been  unmistakably  in 
earnest,  she  had  definitely  refused  him. 
Under  his  shrewd  sister's  encouragement 
— what  had  Nettie  meant  by  it? — he  had 
made  a  complete  fool  of  himself.  Had 
his  own  experience  not  already  sufli- 
ciently  taught  him  the  irresponsibility  of 
women  ?  There  was  only  one  thing  to 
do,  under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Delano 
put  on  his  hat  and  went  out  to  a  cafe. 

An  hour  later  there  was  brought  to 
Mrs.  Wetherel  at  the  bridge  table  a  note 
^from  Miss  Ambert.    It  said: 

"  Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Wetherel, — I  pray 
that  you  will  not  think  me  all  unworthy 
of  your  long  and  wonderful  kindness. 
But  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  stay  over, 
after  all,  for  the  Capri  trip,  and  Mrs. 
Warner  is  still  willing  that  I  should 
share  her  stateroom  on  to-morrow's 
steamer,  as  we  planned  at  first.  I  am 
packing  and  darling  Maud  is  helping 
me.  I  fear  it  has  been  indiscreet  for 
me  to  make  to  her  a  certain  confidence, 
but,  in  fact,  she  drew  it  from  me  before 
I  knew  what  I  was  saying.  However, 
my  present  frame  of  mind  is  one  of 
great  dissatisfaction  with  myself,  and  it 
would  scarcely  be  possible  for  me  to  con- 
ceal it  from  one  of  my  own  girls.  And 
at  Gridley  Hall,  you  know,  we  always  tell 
each  other  things.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Weth- 
erel, I  wish  I  were  a  nobler  and  a  broader 
woman — I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  like  little  boys. 

^'  There  is  so  much  that  I  have  to  say  to 
you,  so  much  unexpressed  gratitude.  I 
am  hoping  for  a  few  words  with  you  in 
the  morning.    With  great  affection, 
Devotedly  yours, 

Laura  A>rBERT." 
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TO  be  able  to  photograph  wholly  in- 
visible objects  by  wholly  invisible 
light  is  a  new  and  striking  de- 
velopment of  microscopy.  Hitherto 
microscopes  have  been  constructed  for 
use  with  visible  light  only,  largely  with 
the  yellow,  green,  and  blue  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  and  they  have  been  used 
chiefly  for  direct  observation.  Recently 
a  microscope  has  been  perfected  by  Dr. 
August  Koehler,  at  the  Carl  Zeiss  Op- 
tische  Werkstatte,  Jena,  Germany,  which 
can  be  used  only  with  ultraviolet  light; 
and  since  this  light  is  not  directly  vis- 
ible to  the  human  eye,  it  must  be  ren- 
dered visible  by  the  use  of  fluorescent 
screens  or  photographic  plates.  The 
practical  difiiculties  in  the  use  of  ultra- 
violet light  with  high  magnifications  of 
the  microscope  are  great,  but  if  they 
can  be  overcome  this  new  departure  will 
mark  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  modern 
improvements  in  the  microscope;  indeed, 
it  will  actually  double  the  capacity  of  the 
best  microscopes  using  visible  light. 

The  full  significance  of  such  an  im- 
provement will  be  apparent  to  all  who 
have  used  a  microscope.  Hitherto  every 
marked  improvement  in  this  instrument 
has  been  followed  by  an  era  of  notable 
discoveries,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case. 
Beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  the  best 
modern  microscope  is  an  unseen  world, 
whose  objects  are  the  elements  of  the 
world  we  see  and  whose  exploration  may 
be  expected  to  throw  light  upon  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  problems  of 
science.  In  biology  it  is  probable  that 
such  an  improvement  in  the  microscope 
would  be  followed  by  important  dis- 
coveries as  to  the  structure  of  the  living 
substance  of  animals  and  plants,  the 
cellular  basis  of  heredity  and  evolution, 


the  existence  and  structure  of  micro- 
organisms, and,  in  general,  the  intimate 
causes  of  vital  phenomena.  Whether 
these  and  many  other  unforeseen  dis- 
coveries will  actually  follow  the  con- 
struction of  the  ultraviolet  microscope 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  question 
whether  this  instrument  can  be  made 
sufliciently  practicable  to  come  into 
general  use. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure — viz., 
that  no  further  great  improvement  is 
possible  in  microscopes  using  ordinary 
light:  the  best  modern  microscopes  are 
almost  as  perfect  as  it  is  theoretically 
possible  for  such  instruments  to  be, 
and  if  any  considerable  advance  is  to 
be  made  in  our  knowledge  of  micro- 
scopic structures  it  must  be  through  the 
aid  of  microscopes  using  light  of  short- 
er wave  -  lengths  than  that  of  the  vis- 
ible spectrum. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  useful- 
ness of  a  microscope  is  determined  by 
its  power  of  magnification.  The  first 
question  asked  by  an  ordinary  person 
when  shown  a  microscope  is,  "  How  much 
does  it  magnify?"  And  to  satisfy  a 
craving  for  large  numbers  the  answer  is 
often  given  in  terms  of  the  areal  rather 
than  of  the  linear  magnification.  But 
the  magnification  is  only  one  of  several 
equally  important  conditions  which  a 
microscope  must  satisfy,  among  which 
are  freedom  from  distortion  of  the  form 
or  colors  of  the  image,  brightness  of 
field,  and  distinctness  of  details.  If  mag- 
nification were  the  only  desideratum, 
it  might  readily  be  obtained  by  merely 
enlarging  the  first  or  initial  image 
formed  by  the  microscope  lens;  but  after 
this  image  has  been  enlarged  a  few  times, 
all  that  is  gained  by  magnification  is 
lost  bv  the  decreased,  brightness  of  the 
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Fig.  I.  —  Spectrum  of  the  INIagiiesium  Spark  produced  by  the  apparatus  of  the  ultraviolet  microscope. 
The  wave-lengths  in  milliontlis  of  a  millimeter  (ix/x)  are  indicated  by  numerals;  the  visible  spectrum  by 
the  initial  letters  of  the  primary  colors.     The  bands  at  448  fifi,  383  juu,  and  280  n/j.  are  especially  useful 
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Fig.  2. — Spectrum  of  the  Cadmium  Spark  used  with  the  ultraviolet  microscope.  The  sharp  band  at  275  fx/j. 
is  the  one  principally  used,  and  the  one  for  which  the  lenses  are  corrected. 


image,  since  the  intensity  of  the  light 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
magnification,  a  threefold  magnifica- 
tion involving  a  ninefold  diminution 
of  intensity. 

Furthermore,  even  if  the  illumination 
might  be  made  so  intense  as  to  partially 
overcome  this  difficulty,  greater  magni- 
fication than  can  now  be  obtained  would 
be  of  no  practical  value;  it  would  only 
enlarge  the  details  of  structure  already 
visible  with  lenses  of  high  magnifi- 
cation, but  it  could  not  add  to  those  de- 
tails. For  it  is  well  known  that  the  re- 
solving power  of  a  microscope — that  is, 
its  ability  to  show  as  separate  two  points 
or  lines  which  lie  very  close  together — 
varies  with  the  length  of  the  light-waves 
employed;  the  shorter  the  wave-length, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the 
power  of  resolution.  Two  particles  which 
are  less  than  one-half  a  wave-length  of 
light  apart  always  appear  as  one,  what- 
ever the  magnification.  The  wave-length 
of  yellow-green  light,  which  represents 
approximately  the  middle  of  the  visible 
spectrum,  is  about  .55  of  a  micron  (a 
micron,  represented  by  the  Greek  letter 
fx,  being  one  one-thousandth  of  a  milli- 
metre), and  particles  which  are  less  than 
half  this  distance  apart  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished as  separate  when  seen  in  this 
light.  Any  magnification  which  will 
render  half  a  wave-length  easily  visible 
will  reveal  all  that  a  higher  magnifica- 
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tion  could  show.  With  light  having  a 
v/ave-length  of,  say,  .5  jj.,  a  magnification 
of  2000  diameters  would  make  this 
wave-length  1  millimetre  long,  the  half 
of  which  is  readily  visible.  Only  when 
light  of  shorter  wave-lengths  is  used  is 
a  higher  magnification  useful.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that,  so  far  as  magnifi- 
cation is  concerned,  our  best  modern 
microscopes,  which  magnify  from  2000 
to  3000  diameters,  are  quite  as  power- 
ful as  there  is  any  need  of  their  being. 

In  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  microscope  its  power  of  resolu- 
tion must  be  increased,  and  this  can  now 
be  accomplished  most  readily  by  the  use 
of  light  of  relatively  short  wave-lengths. 
Two  microscopic  particles  which  cannot 
be  distinguished  as  separate  in  yellow- 
green  light  may  be  readily  "  resolved " 
in  blue  or  violet  light.  This  considera- 
tion led  Dr.  August  Koehler  to  under- 
take a  series  of  experiments  on  the  use 
of  light  of  short  wave-lengths  in  micro- 
scopy. For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  separate  a  beam  of  light  into  its  com- 
ponent parts  by  means  of  a  prism,  and 
to  send  only  the  blue  or  violet  rays 
through  the  microscope.  In  order  to 
obtain  m.onochromatic  light  of  definite 
wave-length  he  found  it  advisable  to 
employ  the  spectra  of  different  metals 
rather  than  the  solar  spectrum.  The 
source  of  light  in  such  cases  is  the  spark 
formed  between   two    metal  electrodes 


Fig.  3  — Photograph  of  the  entire  apparatus  for  making  photomicrographs  by  ultraviolet  light.  On  the  right 
are  the  induciion-coil  and  Leyden  jars ;  in  tlie  middle  is  the  illuminating  apparatus  by  which  the  spark  and  the 
spectrum  are  produced;  on  the  left  are  the  microscope  and  camera,  the  finder  with  its  fluorescent  screen  being 
above  the  eyepiece. 


through  which  an  electric  current  is 
passed.  Various  metals  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
characteristic  spectrum,  but  on  the  whole 
those  most  favorable  were  found  to  be 
magnesium  and  cadmium.  In  the  mag- 
nesium spectrum  there  is  one  bright  band 
near  the  end  of  the  visible  spectrum,  the 
wave-lengths  of  which  is  .448  ju  (Fig.  1). 
This  light  can  be  readily  used  with  or- 
dinary lenses,  and  although  it  is  not  of 
much  value  for  direct  observation,  it 
gives  much  sharper  and  more  detailed 
photomicrographs  than  can  be  obtained 
with  ordinary  daylight.  There  is  an- 
other magnesium  band  at  the  very  limit 
of  the  visible  spectrum,  the  wave-length 
of  which  is  .383  jj,  and  with  this  light 
still  more  detailed  photomicrographs 
may  be  obtained,  though  the  light  which 
passes  through  the  microscope  is  so  faint 
that  this  band  is,  on  the  whole,  not  so 
favorable  as  the  preceding  one.  With 
these  visible  blue  and  violet  rays  Mr. 
Kribs,  working  in  the  zoological  labora- 
tory of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 


has  been  able  to  obtain  unusually  perfect 
photomicrographs,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  use  of  such  rays  may  prove  to 
be  of  great  service  in  microscopy. 

Beyond  the  visible  spectrum  is  the  in- 
visible or  ultraviolet  spectrum,  portions 
of  which  may  be  rendered  visible  by 
causing  the  rays  to  fall  upon  a  fluores- 
cent screen.  In  the  magnesium  spec- 
trum is  a  particularly  intense  band  of 
bright  lines  having  a  wave-length  of 
about  .280  /j.,  while  in  the  cadmium 
spectrum  (Fig.  2)  is  a  band  not  quite  so 
intense,  but  otherwise  more  favorable 
for  photomicrographic  work,  having  a 
wave-length  of  .275  ju.  These  bands  lie 
far  out  in  the  invisible  spectrum,  and 
as  their  wave-lengths  are  only  about 
half  as  great  as  that  of  the  yellow-green 
light  from  the  middle  of  the  visible 
spectrum,  their  resolving  power  is  double 
that  of  the  latter. 

But  the  use  of  these  ultraviolet  rays 
in  microscopy  involves  extraordinary 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
absorbed  by  glass  to  such  an  extent  that 
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with  light  of  very  short  wave-lengths 
glass  is  an  opaque  body.  It  is  a  striking 
experiment  to  take  a  thin  cover-glass 
and  pass  it  in  front  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  spectrum  thrown  upon  a 
fluorescent  screen;  before  all  of  the  vis- 
ible spectrum  from  red  to  violet  the  glass 
casts  no  shadow,  it  is  transparent ;  but  as 
one  passes  out  farther  and  farther  into 
the  ultraviolet  the  shadow  of  the  glass 
grows  deeper  and  deeper  on  the  screen, 
until  finally  no  light  passes  through  it 
at  all;  it  is  opaque  to  these  rays.  If 
such  rays  are  to  be  used  in  microscopy, 
evidently  some  other  material  than  glass 
must  be  used  for  lenses,  prisms,  slides, 
and  covers.  It  has  been  found  that  quartz 
is  relatively  transi^arent  to  ultraviolet 
rays,  and  therefore  Dr.  Koehler  had  all 
optical  parts  through  which  these  rays 
must  be  transmitted  constructed  of 
quartz;  the  lenses  were  ground  from 
fused  quartz,  and  the  prisms  and  slides 
were  made  from  quartz  crystals,  ground 
at  definite  angles  with  the  axes  of 
the  crystal. 

The  proper  grinding  and  correction  of 
lenses  for  use  with  invisible  light  of  a 
definite  wave-length  was  a  work  of  great 
difficulty.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  corrected  for  light  of  one  wave-length 
only — viz.,  0.275  ft,  they  are  known  as 
"  monochromats,"  and  cannot  be  used 
successfully  with  light  which  differs 
much  in  wave-length  from  that  for  which 
they  are  corrected. 

Finally  the  accurate  focusing  of  the 
microscope  upon  the  object  to  be  studied, 
which  is  always  a  most  important  matter 
in  photomicrography,  is  here  a  most  dif- 
ficult task,  since  the  image  cannot  be 
seen  directly.  Here  also  recourse  must 
be  had  to  a  fluorescent  screen  of  ura- 
nium glass,  upon  which  the  image  of 
the  object  is  caused  to  fall,  thus  ren- 
dering it  faintly  visible.  While  atten- 
tively observing  this  image  in  a  dark 
room  the  focus  of  the  microscope  is  ad- 
justed until  the  sharpest  possible  image 
is  obtained,  after  which  the  camera  is 
brought  into  position  and  the  photo- 
graphic plate  exposed. 

Thus  by  a  series  of  brilliant  in- 
ventions, while  literally  working  in  the 
dark,  Koehler  has  produced  an  ultra- 
violet microscope  of  much  greater  effi- 
ciency than  any  ever  before  made. 


The  complete  instrument  in  working 
condition  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing photograph  (Fig.  3).  On  the  right 
are  the  induction-coil  and  Leyden  jars 


Fig.  4. — Photograph  of  the  microscope  with  tlie 
"finder"  turned  to  one  side  and  the  camera  in  posi- 
tion for  an  exposure 


through  which  the  electric  current  is 
carried  to  the  illuminating  apparatus, 
which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  photo- 
graph; on  the  left  are  the  microscope 
and  camera.  The  spark  is  produced 
between  the  two  electrodes  shown  in 
front  of  the  circular  lens  of  the  illumi- 
nating apparatus ;  also  in  the  photograph 
of  the  illuminating  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  Rays  pass  through  this  lens  and 
through  two  quartz  prisms  (only  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  photograph),  then 
through  a  second  lens  like  the  first,  and 
they  are  then  spread  out  in  a  broad 
spectrum  at  the  base  of  the  microscope. 
By  means  of  a  fluorescent  screen  the  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum  which  it  is  desired 
to  use  can  be  found,  and  these  rays  can 
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then  be  directed  upon  a  quartz  prism, 
which  reflects  them  up  through  the 
microscope.  The  screen  upon  which  the 
image  is  thrown  in  order  to  obtain  the 
focus  is  known  as  the  "  finder."  It 
is  shown  in  position  above  the  eye- 
piece of  the  microscope  in  Fig.  3;  after 
the  focus  has  been  obtained  the  "  find- 
er "  may  be  turned  to  one  side  and 
the  camera  brought  over  the  microscope, 
as  in  Eig.  4,  and  the  photographic 
plate  exposed. 

Owing  to  faint  illumination  it  is  very 
difiicult  to  see  the  image  in  the  "  finder  " 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  focus  the 
microscope  with  precision,  and  in  prac- 
tice this  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
whole  process.  This  same  faintness  of 
image  also  makes  this  microscope  of 
verv  little  value  for  direct  observation; 
its  usefulness  is  at  present  limited  al- 
most entirely  to  photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  the  image.  Photographic  plates 
are  highly  sensitive  to  ultraviolet  light, 
but,  owing  to  faint  illumination  with  very 
high  magnifications,  exposures  of  from  one 
to  several  minutes  are  required.  These 
long  exposures,  however,  not  only  permit 
very  high  magnifications,  but,  just  as  in 
the  photography  of  very  faint  stars,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  light  on  the  plate 
brings  out  faint  details  which  would  be 
wholly  lacking  in  shorter  exposures. 


Fio  5.  -  Pliotograph  of  tlie  illuminating  apparatus,  showing  on  the  right  the  elec- 
trode holder,  and  on  the  left  the  quartz  lenses  and  prisms  (only  one  of  the  latter 
appearing)  by  which  the  beam  of  light  is  spread  out  into  the  spectrum. 


Another  condition  which  limits  the 
general  usefulness  of  this  microscope  is 
the  fact  that  all  objects  must  be  mounted 
on  quartz  slides  under  quartz  covers, 
and  as  these  are  at  present  expensive, 
the  preparation  of  large  numbers  of  per- 
manent mounts  is  impracticable.  With 
the  improved  methods  for  fusing  quartz 
which  are  now  being  perfected,  it  may 
be  predicted  that  this  objection  will 
disappear.  The  fact,  however,  that 
no  ordinary  microscopical  preparations, 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam-  on  glass, 
can  be  used  with  the  ultraviolet  mi- 
croscope, must  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  limitations  of  the  usefulness  of 
this  instrument. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  advantages  over 
ordinaiy  microscopes  are,  in  some  re- 
spects, very  great.  Chief  among  these 
must  be  counted  its  greatly  increased 
resolving  power,  this  being  about  double 
that  of  microscopes  using  visible  light. 
This  may  be  well  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison of  photomicrographs  of  certain 
well-known  objects  made  by  visible  and 
by  ultraviolet  light.  The  shells  of  cer- 
tain microscopic  plants,  known  as  Dia- 
toms, are  marked  by  exceedingly  minute 
pores  or  lines,  and  these  have  long  been 
favorite  objects  for  testing  the  resolv- 
ing power  of  lenses.  In  Pleurosigma 
angulatum   there   are   about   40,000  of 

these  markings  to 
the  inch;  in  Am- 
phipleura  pelluci- 
da  there  may  be 
as  many  as  100,- 
000  to  the  inch. 
Fig.  6  is  a  photo- 
graph  of  the 
shell  of  Pleuro- 
sigma taken  by 
daylight  with  the 
best  lenses  and 
under  the  most 
favorable  condi- 
tions. Fig.  7  is  a 
photograph  of  the 
same  object  taken 
by  ultraviolet 
light.  Although 
some  of  the  dif- 
ferences between 
Figs.  6  and  7  are 
due  to  differences 
in  focus  of  the  mi- 


Fig.  6 


Fig.  7 


Fig.  6. — Photograph  ot"  Pleurosigma  by  daylight  ;  niagnified  2800  diameters. 

Fig.  7. — Similar  object  by  ultraviolet  light  (Cadmium,  275  mm);  niagnified  2500  diameters.  Photo  by  Koehler. 
The  focus  is  slightly  different  in  these  two  photographs. 


croscope,  it  is  evident  that  details  of 
structure  are  much  clearer  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former.  A  similar  com- 
parison of  the  minute  markings  on  the 
scales  of  a  butterfly's  wing  shows  the 
greatly  increased  resolving  power  of  the 
ultraviolet  light,  as  compared  with  vis- 
ible light. 

These  are  only  "  test  objects,"  and 
their  minute  structures  are  not  in  them- 
selves of  any  fundamental  importance, 
although  they  are  both  beautiful  and 
wonderful,  but  there  are  many  other 
things  the  minute  structure  of  which 
is  of  great  significance.  Among  these 
may  be  named  the  ultimate  structure  of 
muscle  and  nerve,  of  blood-cells,  of  germ- 
cells,  of  protozoa  and  bacteria,  of  cilia, 
pseudopodia,  nuclei,  chromosomes,  cen- 
trosomes,  and  many  other  objects,  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  which  would 
profoundly  influence  our  conceptions  of 
life  and  its  processes. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  ultra- 
violet microscope  is  that  by  means  of 
it  protoplasm,  and  microscopic  animals 
and  plants,  may  be  studied  very  ad- 
vantageously while  in  the  living  con- 
dition. With  visible  light,  protoplasm  is 
so  nearly  transparent  and  homogeneous 
that  much  of  its  structure  cannot  be 
seen.  It  is  customary,  therefore,  to  pre- 
pare it  for  microscopical  study  by  first 

*  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  H.  G.  Kribs,  one  of  my  graduate 
students,  for  most  of  these  photogiaplis. 


killing  and  staining  it  so  as  to  render 
visible  its  different  parts;  but  such 
methods  of  preparation  undoubtedly  pro- 
duce many  appearances  which  are  liot 
present  in  living  protoplasm,  but  which 
are  "  artifacts,"  due  to  the  processes  of 
killing  and  staining  the  protoplasm;  it 
is  especially  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween artifacts  and  normal  structures 
in  the  minutest  details  of  cells  and 
nuclei.  However,  many  objects  which 
are  transparent  in  visible  light,  such  as 
glass,  gelatin,  the  lens  of  the  eye,  are 
more  or  less  opaque  in  ultraviolet  light; 
and  in  this  light  the  various  constituents 
of  protoplasm  show  varying  degrees  of 
translucency,  so  that  they  may  be  seen 
and  photographed  as  clearly  as  if  they 
had  been  stained.  For  the  first  time 
this  makes  it  possible  to  successfully  in- 
vestigate the  structure  of  living  proto- 
plasm, and  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent the  appearances  heretofore  observed 
are  artifacts. 

There  is  no  prospect  that  by  the  use 
of  this  light  molecules  or  smaller  constit- 
uents of  matter  may  ever  be  seen  or 
photographed.  These  lie  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  even  the  ultraviolet  micro- 
scope; but  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
that  it  may,  among  other  things,  reveal 
vital  elements  hitherto  unknown  or  but 
imperfectly  seen,  and  that  its  invention 
may  mark  as  great  an  advance  in 
microscopy  as  did  the  production  of  the 
homogeneous  immersion-lens. 


A  Palomitas  Lion-Hunt 


BY  THOMAS 

FOLKS  in  Palomitas  mostly  got  for 
their  names  whatever  come  handi- 
est and  fitted.  That  young  feller's 
cnffs  likely  was  marked  with  something 
he  was  knowed  by;  but  as  most  of  us 
wasn't  particular  what  his  cuffs  was 
marked,  or  him  either,  we  just  called 
him  Boston  —  after  the  town  he  made 
out  he  belonged  to — and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Big  game  was  what  he  was  looking  for 
in  New  Mexico:  and  Santa  Fe  Charley, 
with  ISTosey  Smith  helping,  saw  to  it  he 
had  all  he  needed  and  some  over — but  I 
reckon  the  exercises  would  a-been  less 
spirited  if  the  Sage-brush  Hen  hadn't 
chipped  in  and  played  a  full  hand. 

If  you  wanted  fun,  and  had  to  choose 
between  a  basket  of  monkeys  and  the 
Hen,  all  I've  got  to  say  is — nobody  who 
knowed  the  Hen  ever  would  a-took  the 
monkeys!  That  girl  was  up  to  more 
queer  tricks  than  anybody  of  her  size 
and  shape  —  she  had  a  powerful  fine 
shape,  the  Hen  had — I've  ever  laid  eyes 
on;  and  she'd  run  'em  in  on  you  so  de- 
mure and  quiet-like  you'd  not  know  any- 
thing had  happened  till  you  found  the 
whole  town  laughing  its  head  off  at  you 
for  being  so  many  kinds  of  a  fool.  That 
year  when  the  end  of  the  track  was 
stuck  at  Palomitas,  and  things  wasn't 
any  time  what  you  might  call  extra 
quiet,  she  done  more'n  anybody — leaving 
out  Santa  Pe  Charley — to  keep  the  place 
in  a  full  boil.  When  the  two  of  'em,  the 
Hen  and  Santa  Fe,  was  partners  in  any 
racket — and  they  mostly  pulled  together 
■ — you  may  bet  your  life  there  was  a  cir- 
cus from  the  word  go! 

Boston  was  one  of  the  sporting  kind 
that  turned  up  frequent  in  the  Territory 
in  them  days.  Most  of  'em  was  friends 
of  officers  at  some  of  the  posts,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  sons  and  nephews  of  the 
directors  of  the  road.  Big  game  was 
what  they  come  for;  and  they  generally 
had  about  as  much  use  for  big  game — 
when  they  happened  to  find  any — as  a  cat 
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has  for  two  tails.  But  they  seemed  to 
enjoy  letting  off  ca'tridges — and  used  to 
buy  what  skins  was  in  the  market  to 
take  home. 

Boston  turned  out  to  be  a  nephew — 
nephews  was  worse  than  sons,  usually, 
for  stuck-upness — and  he  come  in  one 
morning  in  a  private  car  hitched  onto 
the  Denver  train.  He  had  a  colored  man 
along  to  cook  and  clean  his  guns  for 
him — ^he  had  more  things  to  shoot  with, 
and  of  more  shapes  and  sizes,  than  you 
ever  saw  in  one  place  outside  of  a  gun- 
store — and  hb  was  dressed  that  nice  in 
green  corduroys,  with  newfangled  knives 
and  hunting  fixings  hanging  all  over 
him  like  he  was  a  Christmas  tree,  he 
might  have  hired  out  for  a  show.  He 
wasn't  a  bad  set-up  young  feller;  but 
with  them  green  clothes  on,  and  being 
clean  shaved  and  wearing  eye-glasses,  he 
looked  just  about  what  he  truly  was. 

Wood  had  a  wire  a  director's  nephew 
was  coming — he  was  the  agent,  Wood 
was — and  orders  to  side-track  his  car  and 
see  he  was  took  care  of;  and  of  course 
Wood  passed  the  word  along  to  us  what 
sort  of  a  game  was  on.  But  he  begged 
so  hard.  Wood  did,  the  town  would  hold 
itself  in — saying  if  rigs  was  put  up  on 
a  director's  nephew  he  was  dead  sure  to 
lose  his  job — we  all  allowed  we'd  give 
the  young  feller  a  day  or  two  to  turn 
round  in,  anyway;  and  we  promised 
Wood — who  was  liked — we'd  let  the  crit- 
ter get  through  his  hunting  picnic  with- 
out putting  up  no  rigs  on  him  if  he  made 
any  sort  of  a  show  of  knowing  how  to 
behave.  Ilowsomedever,  he  didn't — and 
things  started  up,  and  nobody  but  Bos- 
ton himself  to  blame  for  it,  that  very 
first  night  over  in  the  barroom  at  the 
Forest  Queen. 

He  had  Wood  in  to  supper  with  him  in 
his  car,  Boston  did,  the  darkey  cooking 
it;  and  Wood  said — except  it  begun  with 
their  having  pickled  green  plums,  and 
some  sort  of  messed-up  stuff  that  tasted 
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like  spoilt  salt  fish  and  made  him  feel 
sickish — it  was  the  best  supper  he  ever 
eat.  Each  of  'em  had  a  bottle  of  iced 
wine,  he  said;  and  he  said  they  topped 
off  with  coffee  that  only  wanted  milk  to 
make  it  a  real  wonder,  and  a  drink 
like  rock-and-rye,  but  chalks  better,  and 
such  seegars  as  he'd  never  smoked  in  his 
born  days. 

All  the  time  they  was  hashing — and 
Wood  said  he  reckoned  they  was  at  it 
a'most  a  full  hour — Boston  kept  a-telling 
what  a  hell  of  a  one  (that  was  the  sort 
of  careless  way  Wood  put  it)  he  was 
at  big-game  hunting;  but  Wood  judged 
— taking  all  his  talk  together — the  only 
thing  he'd  ever  really  shot  bigger'n  a 
duck  or  a  pa'tridge  was  a  deer  the  dogs 
had  chased  into  a  pond  for  him  so  it 
hadn't  no  chance.  But  it  wasn't  none  of 
Wood's  business  to  stop  a  director's 
nephew  from  blowing  if  he  felt  like  it, 
and  so  he  just  let  him  fan  away.  Bears 
wasn't  bad  sport,  he  said,  and  he  didn't 
mind  filling  in  time  v/ith  'em  if  he 
couldn't  get  nothing  better;  but  what 
he'd  come  to  Palomitas  for  'special,  he 
said,  was  mountain-lions — ^he  seemed  to 
have  it  in  his  head  he'd  find  'em  walking 
all  over  the  place,  same  as  cats — and  he 
wanted  to  know  if  any'd  lately  been  seen. 

Wood  told  him  them  animals  wasn't 
met  with  frequent  in  them  parts  (and 
they  wasn't,  for  a  fact,  and  hadn't  been 
for  about  a  liTindred  years  likely)  and 
maybe  he'd  do  better  to  set  his  mind  on 
jack-rabbits — which  there  was  enough  of 
out  in  the  sage-brush.  Wood  told  him, 
to  load  his  car.  And  then  he  looked  so 
real  down  disappointed,  seeming  to  think 
jack-ra])bits  wasn't  anyways  satisfying. 
Wood  said  he  told  him  there  was  chances 
some  of  the  boys  over  at  the  Forest 
Queen — they  being  all  the  time  out  in 
the  mountains  looking  for  prospects — 
might  put  him  on  to  finding  a  bear,  any- 
way; and  it  wouldn't  do  no  harm  to  go 
across  to  the  Queen  and  ask.  And  so 
over  the  both  of  'em  come. 

It  was  Wood's  mistake  bringing  that 
green-corduroyed  pill  right  in  among  the 
boys  without  giving  notice,  and  Wood 
owned  up  it  was  later — allowing  he'd 
a-been  more  careful  if  the  rock-and-rye 
stuff  on  top  of  the  wine,  not  being  used 
to  either  of  'em,  hadn't  loaded  him 
more'n  he  knew  about  at  that  time.  Bos- 


ton didn't  seem  to  be  much  loaded,  likely 
having  the  habit  of  taking  such  drinks 
and  so  being  able  to  carry  'em;  but  he 
was  that  high-horsey  —  putting  on  his 
eye-glasses  and  staring  'round  the  place 
same  as  if  he'd  struck  a  menagerie  and 
the  boys  was  beasts  in  cages — all  hands 
was  set  spiteful  to  him  right  off. 

Things  was  running  about  as  usual  at 
the  Queen:  most  of  the  boys  setting 
around  the  table  and  Santa  Fe  dealing; 
a  few  of  'em  standing  back  of  the  others 
looking  on;  two  or  three  getting  drinks 
at  the  bar  and  talking  to  Blister  Mike, 
who  run  it;  and  the  girls  kicking  their 
heels  on  the  benches,  waiting  till  it  come 
time  to  start  up  dancing  in  the  other 
room.  The  only  out-of-the-way  touch 
was  the  rig  the  Sage-brush  Hen  had 
dressed  herself  up  in:  she  having  put  on 
the  white  clothes  she  wore  when  Hart's 
aunt  come  to  town  and  she  made  out  she 
was  the  wife  of  the  minister.  She  look- 
ed real  cute  and  pretty  in  them  white 
things,  the  Hen  did;  and  nobody  seeing 
her  in  'em,  and  she  acting  demure  to 
suit,  ever  would  a-sized  her  up  for  the 
gay  old  licketty-split  Hen  she  was. 

It  was  between  deals  when  Wood  and 
Boston  come  in,  and  Santa  Fe  got  up 
from  the  table  and  crossed  over  to  'em 
— Charley  always  was  that  polite  you'd 
a-thought  he  was  a  fish-hook  with  pants 
on — and  told  Boston  he  hoped  he  seen 
him  well,  and  was  glad  he'd  come  along. 
Then  Wood  told  how  he  was  after 
mountain-lions,  and  wasn't  likely  to  get 
none;  and  Charley  owned  up  they  was 
few,  and  what  there  was  of  'em  was  so 
sort  of  scattered  the  chances  for  finding 
'em  was  poor. 

Boston  didn't  say  much  of  nothing  at 
first,  seeming  to  be  took  up  with  trying 
to  make  out  where  Santa  Fe  belonged 
to — hitching  on  his  eye-glasses  and  look- 
ing him  over  careful,  but  only  getting 
puzzleder  the  more  he  stared.  You  see, 
Charley  had  on  his  black  clothes  and  his 
white  tie,  same  as  usual,  so  he  looked  like 
he  was  a  minister;  and  there  he  was  get- 
ting up  red-hot  from  dealing  faro,  and 
having  on  each  side  of  where  he  set  at 
the  table  a  forty-five  gun.  It  was  more 
of  a  mix-up  than  Boston  could  manage, 
and  you  could  see  he  didn't  know  where 
lie  was  at.  TTowsomedever,  Wood  had 
told  him  he'd  better  make  out  to  be 
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friendly,  and  take  just  what  happened 
to  come  along"  without  asking  no  ques- 
tions; and  I  reckon  the  shoat  really 
meant,  as  well  as  he  knew  how  to,  to  do 
what  he  was  told.  So  he  give  up  trying 
to  size  Santa  Fe,  and  said  back  to  him 
he  was  obliged  and  was  feeling  hearty; 
and  then  he  took  to  grinning,  like  as  if 
he  wanted  to  make  things  pleasant,  and 
says :  "  Really,  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  my  surroundings.  This  place  has 
quite  the  air  of  being  a  barbarian  Monte 
Carlo.    It  really  has,  you  know." 

That  was  a  non-plusser  for  Charley — 
and  Santa  Fe  wasn't  non-plustered  often, 
and  didn't  like  it  when  he  was — ^but  he 
pulled  himself  together  and  put  down 
what  cards  he  had:  telling  Boston  monte 
was  a  game  he  sometimes  played  with 
friends  for  amusement — which  was  the 
everlasting  truth,  only  the  friends  most- 
ly was  less  amused  than  he  was ;  and  he'd 
had  a  dog  named  Carlo,  he  said,  when  he 
was  a  boy. 

Boston  seemed  to  think  that  was  fun- 
ny, and  took  to  snickering  sort  of  su- 
perior. He  was  about  a  full  dose  for 
uppishness,  that  young  feller  was:  go- 
ing on  as  if  he'd  bought  the  Territory, 
and  as  if  the  folks  in  it  was  the  peones 
he'd  took  over — Mexican  fashion — along 
with  the  land.  Then  he  said  he  guessed 
Santa  Fe  didn't  ketch  his  meaning,  and 
Monte  Carlo  was  the  biggest  gambling- 
hell  there  was. 

Being  in  the  business,  Santa  Fe  was 
apt  to  get  peevish  when  anybody  took  to 
talking  about  gambling,  and  Boston's 
throwing  in  hell  on  top  of  it  that  way 
was  more'n  he  cared  to  stand.  He  didn't 
let  on — at  least  not  so  the  fool  could  see 
it  —  his  dander  was  started,  setting  on 
himself  being  one  of  the  things  his  work 
trained  him  to;  but  the  boys  noticed  he 
begun  to  get  palish  up  at  the  top  of  his 
forehead — where  there  was  a  white  streak 
between  his  hair  and  where  his  hat  come 
— and  all  hands  knowed  that  for  a  bad 
sign.  Boston,  of  course — being  strangers 
with  him — didn't  know  what  Charley's 
signs  was;  and  he  just  kept  on  a-talking 
as  fresh  as  his  green  clothes. 

"  Not  less  psychologically  than  so- 
ciologically," says  he,  "  is  it  interesting 
to  find  in  this  slum  of  the  wilderness  the 
degenerate  Old  World  vices  in  crude  New 
World  garb.     Here,"   says  he,  jerking 


his  head  across  to  the  table,  "  is  a  coarse 
reproduction  of  Monaco's  essence;  and 
there,  I  observe,  are  other  repulsive  fea- 
tures equally  coarse  " — and  he  jerked  his 
head  over  to  where  Nosey  Smith  was  set- 
ting up  drinks  for  Carrots  at  the  bar.. 

"  If  you  dare  to  say  one  word  more 
about  my  features,  young  man,"  says 
Carrots — ^having  a  pug-nose,  Carrots  was 
tetchy  about  her  features;  and  she  had  a 
temper  the  same  color  as  her  hair — "  I'll 
smack  you  in  the  mouth!" 

"  And  Oi'll  smack  your  whole  domn 
head  off!"  put  in  Blister  Mike.  "D'you 
think  Oi'm  going  to  have  ladies  drink- 
ing at  my  bar  insulted  by  slush  like 
you?"  And  Blister  reached  down  to 
where  he  kept  it  among  the  tumblers  to 
get  his  gun. 

It  looked  as  if  there  was  going  to  be 
a  ruction  right  off.  There  was  Carrots 
red-hotter  than  her  hair;  and  Blister, 
who  was  special  friends  with  Carrots, 
shooting-mad  at  having  anybody  sassing 
her;  and  Santa  Fe's  forehead  getting 
whiter  and  whiter ;  and  all  hands  on  their 
hind  legs  at  having  Palomitas  called  a 
slum  of  the  wilderness — and  likely  worse 
things  said  about  the  place  in  words  no- 
body'd  ever  heard  tell  of  longer'n  your 
arm.  The  only  one  keeping  quiet  wa& 
Wood.  He  was  sure.  Wood  was,  trouble 
was  coming  beyond  his  stopping;  and  as- 
he  knowed  which  side  his  bread  was  but- 
tered, and  how  he'd  be  fired  from  his  job 
if  things  happened  to  go  serious,  he  just 
went  and  set  down  in  a  corner  and  swore 
to  himself  sorrowful,  and  was  about  the 
miserablest-looking  man  you  ever  saw 
alive.  I  guess  it  was  being  pitiful  for 
Wood,  more'n  anything  else,  made 
things  take  the  turn  they  did  when  the 
Sage-brush  Hen  come  into  the  game. 

"  N  ow  you  all  hear  me  /"  the  Hen  sung 
out  sudden — and  as  the  Hen  wasn't  much 
given  to  speaking  in  public  that  way, 
and  the  boys  was  used  to  doing  quick 
what  she  wanted  when  she  asked  for  it, 
everybody  stopped  talking  and  Blister 
put  his  gun  down  on  the  bar.  Most  of 
us,  I  reckon,  had  a  feeling  the  Hen  was 
going  to  let  things  out  in  some  queer 
way  she'd  thought  of  in  that  funny  head 
of  hers — same  as  she'd  done  other  times 
when  matters  was  getting  serious — and 
we  all  was  ready  to  help  her  with  any 
sirylarking  she  was  up  to  that  would  put 
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a  stop  to  the  rumpus  and  so  get  Wood 
out  of  his  hole.  As  for  Boston — being 
too  much  of  a  fool  to  know  what  he'd 
done  to  start  such  a  racket — he  was  all 
mazed-up  by  it:  staring  straight  ahead 
of  him  like  a  horse  with  the  staggers, 
and  looking  like  he  wished  he'd  never 
been  born. 

"  You  all  hear  me,  I  tell  you !"  says 
the  Hen,  taking  a-hold  of  Boston's  arm 
sort  of  motherly.  "  While  I  am  the 
school-teacher  in  Palomitas  I  shall  not 
permit  you  boys  to  play  your  pranks  on 
strangers;  and  especially  not  on  this 
gentleman — whom  I  claim  as  a  friend 
of  mine  because  we  both  come  from  the 
same  dear  old  town." 

That  was  the  first  time  anybody'd 
ever  heard  the  Hen  wasn't  hatched-out 
in  Kansas  City.  But  it  didn't  seem  as 
if  calling  her  hand  would  be  gentleman- 
ly, so  nobody  said  nothing;  and  off  she 
went  again — talking  this  time  to  Boston, 
but  winking  the  eye  away  from  him  at 
the  boys. 

"  It  is  merely  a  joke,  sir,"  says  the 
Hen,  "  that  these  young  men  are  play- 
ing on  you — and  as  silly  a  joke  as  silly 
can  be.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  my  most 
earnest  efforts  to  stop  them,  they  will  go 
on  in  this  foolish  way:  pretending  to  be 
wild  and  wicked  and  murderous  and  all 
such  nonsense,  when  in  reality  there  is 
not  a  single  one  among  them  who  will- 
ingly would  hurt  a  fly.  What  Miss 
Mortimer  said  about  smacking  you,  as 
I  hardly  need  to  explain,  was  a  joke  too. 
Dear  Miss  Mortimer!  She  is  as  full  of 
fun  as  a  kitten,  and  as  sweet  and  gentle  " 
— Carrots,  not  seeing  what  the  Hen  was 
driving  at,  all  the  time  was  looking  like 
a  red-headed  thunder-storm  — "  as  the 
kindest-hearted  kitten  that  ever  was! 

"  And  now,  I  assure  you,  sir,  this  rep- 
rehensible practical  joking — for  which  I 
beg  your  indulgence — definitely  is  ended; 
and  I  am  glad  to  promise  that  you  will 
find  in  evidence,  during  the  remainder  of 
your  stay  in  Palomitas,  only  the  friend- 
liness and  the  courtesy  which  truly  are 
the  essential  characteristics  of  our  seem- 
ingly turbulent  little  town." 

The  Hen  stopped  for  a  minute  to  get 
her  wind  back — which  give  the  boys  a 
chance  to  study  over  what  they  was  told 
they  was,  and  what  kind  of  a  town  it 
turned  out  to  be  they  was  living  in — 


and  then  off  she  went  again,  saying: 
"  I  beg  that  you  will  pardon  me,  sir,  for 
addressing  you  so  informally,  without 
waiting  for  an  introduction.  We  do  not 
always  stand  strictly  on  etiquette  here  in 
Palomitas;  and  I  saw  that  I  had  to  put 
my  cards  down  quick  —  I  mean  that  I 
had  to  intervene  hurriedly — to  save  you 
from  being  really  annoyed.  Now  that  I 
have  cleared  up  the  trifling  misunder- 
standing, I  trust  satisfactorily,  we  will  go 
back  to  where  w^e  ought  to  have  started 
and  I  will  ask  ]\[r.  Charles  to  introduce 
us."  And  round  she  cracked  to  Santa 
Fe  and  says ;  "  Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  introduce  my  fellow  townsman  to  me, 
Mr.  Charles?" 

Santa  Fe  had  begun  to  get  a  little 
cooled  off  by  that  time ;  and,  like  as  not — 
it  was  a  wonder  the  way  them  two  passed 
cards  to  each  other — the  Hen  give  him 
some  sort  of  a  look  that  made  him  sus- 
picion what  her  game  was.  Anyway, 
into  it  he  come — saying  to  Boston,  talk- 
ing high-toned  and  polite  like  he  knew 
how  to :  "I  have  much  pleasure,  sir,  in 
presenting  you  to  Miss  Sage,  who  is  Palo- 
mitas's  idol — and  a  near  relative,  as  you 
may  be  interested  in  knowing,  of  the  emi- 
nent Eastern  capitalist  of  the  same  name. 
As  she  herself  has  mentioned.  Miss  Sage 
is  our  school-teacher;  but  her  modest 
cheek  would  be  suft\ised  with  blushes 
were  T  to  tell  you  how  much  more  she  is 
to  us — how  broadly  her  generous  nature 
prompts  her  to  construe  her  duties  as  the 
instructress  of  innocent  youth.  Only  a 
moment  ago  you  had  an  opportunity  for 
observing  that  her  word  is  our  law  par- 
amount. I  am  within  bounds  in  say- 
ing, sir,  that  in  Palomitas  she  is  univer- 
sally adored." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Charles!  How  can  you!" 
says  the  Flen,  kind  of  turning  away  and 
looking  as  if  she  really  was  trying  to 
blush  a  little.  Then  she  faced  round 
again  and  shook  hands  with  Boston — 
who  was  so  rattled  he  seemed  only  about 
half  awake,  and  done  it  like  a  pump — 
and  says  to  him :  "  Mr.  Charles  is  a  born 
flatterer  if  ever  there  was  one,  sir,  and 
you  must  pay  no  attention  whatever  to 
his  extravagant  words.  I  only  try  in  my 
poor  way,  as  occasion  presents  itself  " — 
she  let  her  voice  drop  down,  so  it  went 
sort  of  soft  and  ketchy — "  to  mollify  some 
of  the  harsher  asperities  of  our  youthful- 
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ly  strenuous  community;  to  apply,  as  it 
were,  the  touchstone  of  Boston  social 
standards — the  standards  that  you  and  I, 
sir,  recognize  —  to  the  sometimes  too 
rough  ways  of  our  rough  little  frontier 
settlement.  It  is  true,  though,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  it,  that  the  boys  do  like  me — 
of  course  Mr.  Charles's  talk  about  my  be- 
ing an  idol  and  adored  is  only  his  non- 
sense; and  it  is  true  that  they  always 
are  nice  about  doing  what  I  ask  them 
to  do — as  they  were  just  now,  when 
they  were  naughty  and  I  had  to  make 
them  behave. 

"  And  now,  since  the  formalities  have 
been  attended  to  and  we  have  been  intro- 
duced properly,  and  since  you  and  I  are 
fellow  Bostonians  and  ought  to  be  friend- 
ly " — the  Hen  give  him  one  of  them 
fetching  looks  of  hers — "  you  must  come 
over  to  the  bar  and  have  a  drink  on  me. 
And  while  we  are  performing  this  rite 
of  hospitality,"  says  the  Hen — pretending 
not  to  see  the  jump  he  give — "  we  can 
discuss  your  projected  lion -hunt:  in 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  take 
part."  Boston  give  a  bigger  jump  at 
that;  and  the  Hen  says  on  to  him,  sort 
of  explaining  matters :  "  You  need  not 
fear  that  I  shall  not  sustain  my  end  of 
the  adventure.  As  any  of  the  boys  here 
will  tell  you,  I  can  handle  a  forty-five 
or  a  Winchester  about  as  well  as  any- 
body— and  big-game  hunting  really  is  my 
forte.  Indeed,  I  may  say — using  one  of 
our  homely  but  expressive  colloquialisms 
— that  when  it  comes  to  lion-hunting  I 
am  simply  hell !" 

Boston  seemed  to  be  getting  worse  and 
worse  mixed  while  the  Hen  was  rattling 
her  stuff  off  to  him — and  I  reckon,  all 
things  considered,  he  wasn't  to  be  blamed. 
He'd  got  a  jolt  to  start  with,  when  he 
com.e  in  and  found  what  he  took  to  be 
a  preacher  dealing  faro ;  and  he  was  worse 
jolted  when  his  fool  talk — and  he  not 
knowing  how  he'd  done  it — run  him  so 
close  up  against  a  shooting  scrape.  But 
the  Hen  was  the  limit:  she  looking  like 
and  acting  like  the  schoolma'am  she  said 
she  was,  and  jet  tangled  up  in  a  bar- 
room with  a  lot  of  gamblers  and  such 
as  Kerosene  Kate  and  old  Tenderfoot  Sal 
and  Carrots — and  then  bringing  the  two 
ends  together  by  talking  one  minute  like 
he  was  used  to  East,  and  the  next  one 
wanting  to  set  up  drinks  for  him  and 


telling  him  she  knowed  all  there  was  to 
know  about  gun-handling  and  how  at 
lion-hunting  she  was  just  hell!  I  guess 
he  was  more'n  half  excusable,  that  young 
feller  was,  for  looking  like  he  couldn't  be 
counted  on  for  telling  for  certain  on 
which  end  of  him  was  his  heels. 

"What  he  did  manage  to  work  out  clear 
in  that  fool  head  of  his  was  he  had  the 
chance  to  get  the  drink  he  needed,  and 
needed  bad,  to  brace  him ;  so  over  he  come 
with  the  Hen  to  the  bar  and  got  it — 
and  it  seemed  to  do  him  some  good. 
Then  Carrots — who'd  begun  to  ketch  on  a 
little  to  what  the  Hen  was  after — spoke 
up  and  told  him  it  was  true  what  Miss 
Sage  had  told  him  about  her  kittenish- 
ness,  and  she  hadn't  meant  nothing  when 
she  was  talking  about  smacking  him;  and 
to  show  he  had  no  hard  feeling,  she  said, 
he  must  have  one  on  her.  Then  Blister 
Mike,  having  sized  matters  up,  chipped 
in  too:  saying  it  would  make  him  feel 
comfortabler — ^having  done  some  joking 
himself  by  talking  the  way  he  did  and 
getting  his  gun  out — if  they'd  all  have 
one  on  the  bar. 

As  drinks  in  Palcpnitas  was  sighted 
for  a  thousand  yards,  and  carried  to  kill 
further,  by  the  time  Boston  had  three 
of  'em  in  him — on  top  of  the  ones  he'd 
had  with  Wood  at  supper — ^he  was  loaded 
enough  to  be  careless  about  what  was  hap- 
l^ening  among  the  sun-spots  and  ready 
to  take  things  pretty  much  as  they  come 
along.  The  boys  was  ready  for  what 
might  be  coming  too:  allowing  for  sure 
the  Hen  was  getting  a  circus  started,  and 
only  waiting  to  follow  suit  to  the  cards 
she  put  down. 

AVliat  was  needed,  it  turned  out,  was 
stocked  with  ^sTosey  Smith;  and  the  Hen 
sort  of  picked  up  N^osey  with  her  eyes 
and  says  to  him :  "  Your  little  boy  Gus- 
tavus — he  is  such  a  dear  little  fellow,  and 
I  do  love  him  so ! — was  telling  me  at  recess 
to-day,  Mr.  Smith,  that  you  saw  a  lion 
when  you  were  out  in  the  mountains  day 
before  yesterday  prospecting.  I  think 
that  very  likely  you  may  have  seen  the 
fierce  creature  even  more  recently;  and 
perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  tell 
us " — the  Hen  winked  her  off  eye  at 
^osey  to  show  him  what  was  wanted — 
where  he  probably  may  be  found  at  the 
present  time?" 

Some  of  the  boys  couldn't  help  snicker- 
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ing  right  out  when  the  Hen  took  to  load- 
ing up  Nosey  with  little  Gustavuses;  but 
Boston  didn't  notice  nothing,  and  Nosey 
— who  had  wits  as  sharp  as  that  queer 
nose  of  his,  and  could  be  counted  on  for 
what  cards  was  needed  in  the  kind  of 
game  the  Hen  was  playing — -put  down  the 
ace  she  asked  for  and  never  turned  a  hair. 

"  Gustavus  will  be  tickled  out  of  his 
little  boots.  Miss,"  says  Nosey,  "  when  I 
tell  him  how  nice  you've  spoke  about  him ; 
and  I'm  much  obliged  myself.  He  give 
it  to  you  straight,  the  kid  did,  about  that 
lion.  I  seen  liim  all  right — and  so  close 
up  it  'most  scared  the  life  out  of  me ! 
And  you're  right.  Miss,  in  thinking  I've 
ketched  onto  him  since — seeing  I  was  a 
blame  sight  nearer  to  him  than  I  wanted 
to  be  less'n  four  hours  ago.  Yes,  ma'am, 
as  T  was  coming  in  home  to-night  from 
the  Canada  I  struck  that  animal's  tracks 
in  the  mud  down  by  the  ford  back  of  the 
deepo — he'd  been  down  to  the  river  for 
a  drinl?:,  I  reckon — and  they  was  so  fresh 
he  couldn't  a-been  more'n  five  minutes 
gone.  When  I  got  to  thinking  what  like- 
ly might  a-happened  if  I'd  come  along 
them  five  minutes  sooner.  Miss,  I  had 
cold  creeps  crawling  all  up  and  down 
my  back !" 

Them  statements  of  Nosey's  set  the  boys 
to  snickering  some  more — there  not  be- 
ing no  ford  on  the  Rio  Grande  this  side 
of  La  Chamita,  and  the  wagon-bridge 
being  down  back  of  the  deepo  where  he 
said  his  ford  was — but  Nosey  paid  no 
attention,  and  went  on  as  smooth  as  if  he 
was  speaking  a  piece  he'd  got  by  heart. 

"  As  you.  know.  Miss,  being  such  a 
hunter,"  says  he — making  up  what  hap- 
pened to  be  wanted  about  lions,  same  as 
he'd  done  about  fords — "  them  animals 
takes  a  drink  every  four  hours  in  the 
night-time  as  regular  as  if  they  looked  at 
their  watches.  Likely  that  feller's  bedded 
just  a  little  way  back  in  the  chaparral 
so's  to  be  handy  for  his  next  one;  and 
I  reckon  if  this  sport  here  feels  he  needs 
lions  " — Nosey  give  his  head  a  jerk  over  to 
Boston—-"  he'll  get  one  by  looking  for  it 
right  now.  But  for  the  Lord's  sake.  Miss, 
don't  you  think  of  taking  a  hand  in 
tackling  him !  He's  a  most  a-terrible  big 
one — the  out-and-out  biggest  I  ever  seen. 
The  first  thing  you  knowed  about  it,  he'd 
a-gulped  you  down  whole !" 

"  How  you  do  go  on,  Mr.  Smith !"  says 


the  Hen,  laughing  pleasant.  "  Have  you 
so  soon  forgotten  our  hunt  together  last 
winter — when  I  came  up  and  shot  the 
grizzly  in  the  ear  just  as  he  had  you 
down  and  was  beginning  to  claw  you  ? 
And  are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself, 
after  that,  to  say  that  any  lion  is  too  big 
for  me?" 

Without  stopping  for  Nosey  to  strain 
himself  trying  to  remember  that  bear- 
hunt,  round  she  cracked  to  Boston — 
giving  Nosey  and  Santa  Fe  a  chance  to 
get  in  a  corner  and  talk  quick  in  a  whis- 
per— and  says  to  him :  "  We  just  are  in 
luck!  These  big  old  ones  are  the  real 
fighters,  you  know.  Only  a  year  ago 
there  was  a  gentleman  from  the  East 
here  on  a  lion-hunt — it  was  his  first,  and 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  quite  how  to 
manage  matters — and  one  of  these  big 
fierce  ones  caught  him  and  finished  him. 
It  was  very  horrible !  The  dreadful 
creature  sprang  on  him  in  the  dark  and 
almost  squeezed  him  to  death,  and  then 
tore  him  to  pieces  while  he  still  was  alive 
enough  to  feel  it,  and  ended  by  eating  so 
much  of  him  that  only  a  few  scraps  of 
him  were  left  to  send  East  to  his  friends. 
This  one  seems  to  be  just  that  kind. 
Isn't  it  splendid!  What  superb  sport  we 
shall  have  in  getting  him — you  and  I !" 

What  the  Hen  had  to  say  about  the 
way  lions  done  business — 'specially  their 
eating  hunters  like  they  was  sandwiches 
on  a  free-lunch  counter — seemed  to  take 
some  of  the  load  off  Boston,  and  as  he  got 
soberer  he  wasn't  so  careless  as  he'd  been. 
From  his  looks  it  was  judged  he  was 
thinking  a  lion  some  sizes  smaller  would 
be  a  better  fit  for  him;  but  he  couldn't 
well  say  so — with  the  Hen  making  out 
she  wanted  hers  as  big  as  they  made  'em 
— so  he  took  a  brace,  and  sort  of  swelled 
himself  out,  and  said  the  bigger  this  one 
was  the  better  he'd  be  pleased. 

"  But  I  cannot  permit  you,  my  dear 
young  lady,"  he  says,  "  to  share  with  me 
the  great  danger  incident  to  pursuing  so 
ferocious  a  creature.  I  alone  must  deal 
with  it.  To-morrow  I  shall  familiarize 
myself  with  the  locality  where  Mr.  Smith 
has  found  its  tracks;  and  to-morrow 
night,  or  the  night  after — as  the  weather 
may  determine.  Of  course  nothing  can 
be  done  in  case  of  rain — I  will  seek  the 
savage  brute  in  its  lair.  And  then  we 
shall  find  out " — Boston  worked  up  as 
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much  as  he  could  of  a  grin,  but  it  seemed 
to  come  hard  and  didn't  fit  well — which 
of  us  shall  have  the  other's  skin!" 

"Danger  for  me!"  says  the  Hen,  giv- 
ing him  another  of  them  looks  of  hers. 

Just  as  though  I  would  not  be  as  safe, 
with  a  brave  man  like  you  to  protect  me, 
as  I  am  teaching  school !  And  to-morrow 
night,  indeed!  Do  you  think  lions  are 
like  dentists — only  the  other  way  round 
about  the  teeth!"  and  the  Hen  laughed 
hearty — "  and  you  can  make  appoint- 
ments with  them  a  week  ahead!  ^^"lly, 
we  must  be  off,  you  and  I,  this  very  min- 
ute! I'll  run  right  round  home  and  get 
my  rifle — and  meet  you  at  your  car  as 
soon  as  you've  got  yours.  To  think  of 
our  having  a  lion  this  way  almost  sitting 
on  the  front-door  step !  It's  a  chance  that 
won't  come  again  in  a  thousand  years!" 

Away  the  Hen  went  a-kiting ;  and,  there 
not  being  no  way  he  could  see  of  getting 
out  of  it,  away  went  Boston — only  the 
schedule  he  run  on  was  some  miles  less 
to  the  hour.  To  make  sure  he  didn't  try 
to  side-track,  Xosey  Smith  went  with 
him:  leaving  Santa  Fe  to  fix  matters 
with  the  Hen,  and  do  what  talking  was 
needed  to  ring  in  the  boys. 

Xosey  done  his  part  in  good  shai^e: 
helping  Boston  get  as  many  of  his  guns 
as  he  thought  was  w^anted  to  hunt  lions 
with — which  was  as  many  as  he  could 
pack  along  with  him — and  managing  sort 
of  casual  to  slip  out  the  ca'tridges  so  he 
wouldn't  hurt  nobody.  It  turned  out 
Xosey  needn't  a-been  so  extra  precautious 
— but  of  course  he  couldn't  tell.  By  the 
time  Xosey  had  him  ready,  the  Hen  come 
a-hustling  up — having  finished  settling 
things  with  Santa  Fe — and  sung  out  to 
him  to  get  a  move  on,  or  likely  the  lion 
would  a-had  his  drink  and  gone.  The 
move  he  got  wasn't  much  of  a  one;  but 
he  did  come  a-creeping  out  of  the  car  at 
last — and  having  such  a  load  of  weepons 
on  him  as  to  give  him  some  excuse  for 
going  slow. 

"  Good  luck  to  you !"  says  Xosey,  and 
off  he  skipped  in  a  hurry  to  get  at  his 
part  of  the  ceremonies — not  paying  no 
attention  to  Boston's  'most  getting  down 
on  his  knees  to  him  begging  him  to  come 
along.  Then  Boston  wanted  the  colored 
man  to  come — who  was  scared  out  of  his 
black  skin  at  the  notion,  and  wouldn't; 
and  if  the  Hen  hadn't  ended  up  by  grab- 


bing a-hold  of  him — saying  as  it  was 
dark,  and  she  knowed  the  way  and  he 
didn't,  she'd  better  lead  him— likely  she 
wouldn't  have  got  him  started  at  all. 
Pulling  him  was  more  like  what  she  did 
than  leading  him,  the  Hen  said  after- 
ward; but  she  didn't  kick  about  his  go- 
ing slow  and  wanting  to  stop  every  min- 
ute, she  said,  because  it  give  Santa  Fe 
and  Xosey  more  time. 

The  night  was  the  kind  that's  usual 
in  Xew  Mexico,  and  just  what  was  want- 
ed. There  was  no  moon,  and  the  star- 
shine — all  the  stars  looked  to  be  about 
the  size  of  cheeses — give  a  hazy  sort  of 
light  that  made  everything  seem  twiced 
as  big  as  it  really  was,  and  shadows  so 
black  and  solid  you'd  think  you  could 
cut  'em  in  slices  same  as  pies.  And 
things  was  so  still  you  could  a-heard  a 
mouse  sneezing  half  a  mile  off.  The 
rattling  all  over  him  of  Boston's  weepons 
sounded  like  there  was  boilers  getting 
riveted  close  by. 

The  Hen  yanked  him  along  easy,  but 
kept  him  a-moving — and  passed  the  time 
for  him  by  telling  all  she  could  make  up 
about  what  desprit  critters  lions  was. 
Starting  from  where  his  car  was  side- 
tracked, they  went  round  the  deepo;  and 
then  down  the  wagon-road  pretty  near 
to  the  bridge,  but  not  so  near  he  could 
see  it;  and  then  across  through  the  sage- 
brush and  clumps  of  mesquite  till  they 
come  to  the  river — where  there  was  a 
break  in  the  bluff,  and  a  flat  place  going 
on  down  into  the  water  that  looked  like 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  ford.  For  a 
fact,  it  was  where  the  jMexican  women 
come  to  do  their  clothes-washing,  and 
just  back  from  the  river  was  a  little 
'dobe  house — flat-topped,  and  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  twelve-foot  square  dry-goods 
box — the  women  kept  their  washing 
things  in.  But  them  was  particulars  the 
Hen  didn't  happen  to  mention  to  Boston 
at  the  time. 

'WHien  they  come  to  the  house  she  give 
him  a  jerk,  to  show  him  he  was  to  stand 
still  there;  and  then  she  grabbed  him 
close  up  to  her,  so  she  could  whisper,  and 
says :  "  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Smith  saw 
the  ferocious  animal's  footmarks  almost 
precisely  four  hours  ago.  The  habits  of 
these  creatures  are  so  regular,  as  Mr. 
Smith  mentioned,  that  this  one  certainly 
will    return    for   his   next   drink  when 
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the  four  hours  are  ended — and  so  may  be 
upon  us  at  any  moment.  I  hope  that  we 
may  see  him  coming.  If  he  saw  us  be- 
fore we  saw  him — well,  it  wouldn't  be 
nice  at  all!" 

The  Hen  let  that  soak  in  a  little;  and 
then  she  snuggled  up  to  Boston,  all  sort 
of  shivery,  and  says :  "  I  wish  that  we 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  ask  Mr. 
Smith  from  which  direction  the  tracks 
came.  These  lions,  you  know,  have  a 
dreadful  way  of  stealing  up  close  to  you 
and  then  springing!  That  was  what 
happened  to  that  poor  young  man.  So 
far  as  was  known,  his  first  notice  of  his 
peril  was  finding  himself  crushed  to  the 
ground  beneath  the  creature's  weight — 
and  the  next  instant  it  was  tearing  him 
with  its  teeth  and  claws.  I — I  begin  to 
wish  I  hadn't  come !"  And  the  Hen 
snuggled  up  closer  and  shivered  bad. 

Boston  seemed  to  be  doing  some  shivers 
on  his  own  account,  judging  from  the 
way  his  guns  rattled;  and  his  teeth  was 
so  chattery  his  tallying  come  hard.  But 
he  managed  to  get  out  that  if  they  was 
inside  the  house  they'd  have  more  chances 
— and  he  went  to  work  trying  to  open 
the  door.  When  he  found  he  couldn't — 
it  being  locked  so  good  there  was  no 
budging  it — ^he  got  worse  jolted,  and  his 
breath  come  in  little  jerky  gasps. 

The  Hen  got  a-hold  of  him  again  and 
done  some  more  shivers,  and  then  she 
says :  "  It  all  will  be  over,  one  way  or  the 
other,  in  a  very  few  moments  now.  And 
oh  how  thanl^ful  I  am — since  so  needless- 
ly and  so  foolishly  I  have  placed  myself 
in  this  deadly  peril — that  I  have  for  my 
protector  a  brave  man !  If  salvation  is 
possible,  you  will  save  me,  I  am  sure!" 

Boston  tried  to  say  something,  but 
he'd  got  so  he  was  beyond  talking  and 
only  gagged;  and  while  he  was  a-gagging 
there  come  a  queer  noise — sounding  like 
it  was  a  critter  crawling  around  in 
among  the  bushes — that  made  him  'most 
jump  out  of  his  skin !  Down  went  his 
guns  on  the  ground  all  in  a  clatter;  and 
he  was  scared  so  limp  he'd  a-gone  down 
atop  of  'em  if  the  Hen  hadn't  got  a  good 
grip  on  him  with  both  arms.  They  stood 
that  way  more'n  a  minute,  with  him 
a-shaking  all  over  and  the  Hen  doing 
some  shaking  for  company — and  then  she 
hiked  him  round  so  he  pointed  right  and 
says :  "  Look !     Look !     There  by  tliose 


little  bushes!  Oh  how  horrible!"  And 
the  Hen  give  a  groan. 

What  was  wanted  to  be  looked  at  was 
on  hand,  right  enough — and  I  reckon  it 
showed  to  most  advantage  by  about  as 
much  light  as  it  got  from  the  stars.  All 
they  could  make  sure  of  was  something 
alive,  moving  sort  of  awkward  and  jumpy, 
coming  out  from  a  tangle  of  mesquite 
bushes  not  more'n  three  rods  off  and 
heading  straight  for  'em;  and  seeing  it 
the  way  they  did — just  a  black  splotch  all 
mixed  in  with  the  shadows  of  the  bushes 
— it  looked  to  be  'most  as  big  as  a  cow! 
Limp  as  he  was — so  you'd  a-thought 
there  wasn't  any  yell  in  him — Boston  let 
off  a  yell  that  likely  was  heard  clear 
across  the  mesa  at  San  Juan ! 

"Shoot!"  says  the  Hen.  "I  can't. 
I'm  too  frightened.  Shoot  quick — or  we 
are  lost !"  She  let  go  of  him,  so  he  could 
reach  down  to  where  he'd  spilled  his  gun- 
shop  and  get  a  weepon;  but  Boston 
wasn't  on  the  shoot,  and  he  hadn't  no 
use  for  Aveepons  just  then.  All  he  wanted 
to  do  was  to  run;  and  if  the  Hen  hadn't 
got  a  fresh  grip  on  him  and  held  him — 
she  was  a  strapping  strong  woman,  the 
Hen  was — he  would  a-made  a  bolt  for  it 
certain  sure. 

"No!  No!  Don't  attempt  to  run!"" 
says  the  Hen,  talking  scared  and  desprit. 
"  In  an  instant,  should  we  turn  our  backs 
on  him,  the  terrible  creature  would  be 
upon  us  with  one  long  cruel  bound !" 

From  the  way  the  terrible  creature,  as- 
the  Hen  called  him,  was  a-going  on — 
sort  of  hopping  up  and  down,  and  not 
making  much  headway — it  didn't  look  as- 
if  long  cruel  bounds  was  what  he  was 
most  used  to.  But  Boston  wasn't  study- 
ing the  matter  extra  careful;  and  as  the 
Hen  found  he  took  pretty  much  what  she 
give  him,  she  just  cracked  along. 

"  To  run,  I  tell  you,"  says  the  Hen, 
"  is  but  to  court  the  quicker  coming  of 
the  torturing  death  to  which  we  are 
doomed.  It  will  come  quick  enough,  any- 
wav!" — and  she  handed  out  a  fresh  lot 
of  shivers,  and  thro  wed  in  sobs.  Then 
she  give  a  jump,  as  if  the  notion  had 
just  struck  her,  and  says :  "  There  is  a 
chance  for  us!  Up  on  the  roof  of  this 
house  we  may  be  safe.  Lions  can  spring 
enormous  distances  horizontally,  you 
know;  but,  save  in  exceptional  cases,, 
their  vertical  jumping  powers  are  restrict- 
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ed  to  a  marked  degree.  Quick  !  Put  your 
foot  in  my  hand  and  let  me  start  you. 
When  you  are  up,  you  can  pull  me  up 
after  you.  Now  then!" — and  the  Hen 
reached  her  hand  down,  so  she  could  get 
a-hold  of  Boston  and  give  him  a  send. 

Her  using  them  long  words  about  the 
way  lions  did  their  jumping — being  the 
kind  of  talk  he  was  used  to — seemed  to 
sort  of  brace  him.  Anyways — the  lion 
helping  hurry  things  by  just  then  giving 
another  jump  or  two — he  managed  to 
have  sense  enough  to  put  his  foot  in  the 
Hen's  hand,  same  as  she  told  him;  and 
then  she  let  out  her  muscle  and  give  him 
such  an  up-start  he  landed  on  the  roof 
of  the  'dobe  afore  he  fairly  knowed  he'd 
begun  to  go !  Being  landed,  he  just 
sprawled  out  flat — and  getting  the  Hen 
up  after  him  seemed  to  be  about  the  last 
thing  he  had  on  his  mind. 

"  Help !  Help !"  sung  out  the  Plen. 
"  The  lion  is  almost  on  me !  Give  me 
your  hand!"  But  Boston  wasn't  in  no 
shape  to  give  hands  to  nobody.  All  he 
did  w^as  to  kick  his  legs  about  and  let 
off  groans. 

"  Oh,  I  understand,  now,"  says  the  Hen 
in  a  minute.  "  You  are  crying  out  in 
the  hope  of  luring  the  creature  into  try- 
ing to  reach  you — as  he  can,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  exceptional  jump- 
ers— and  so  give  me  a  chance  to  get 
away.  How  noble  that  is  of  you !  1  shall 
take  the  chance,  my  brave  preserver,  that 
your  self-sacrifice  gives  me — and  I  shall 
collect,  and  bedew  with  tears  of  gratitude, 
all  that  the  savage  monster  leaves  me  of 


your  bones!  Heaven  bless  you  —  and 
good-by!"  And  away  the  Hen  cut — 
leaving  Boston  high  and  dry  on  the  roof 
of  the  'dobe,  so  scared  he  just  lay  there 
like  a  wet  rag. 

She  didn't  cut  far,  the  Hen  didn't.  The 
rest  of  us  was  a-setting  around  under  the 
mesquite  bushes,  and  she  joined  the  party 
and  set  down  too — stuffing  her  handl^er- 
chief  into  her  mouth,  and  holding  both 
hands  jammed  tight  over  it,  to  keep  from 
yelling  out  with  the  laugh  that  was  pretty 
near  cracking  her  sides. 

Then  we  all  waited  till  daylight — with 
Nosey,  who  had  charge  of  the  lion,  work- 
ing that  animal  as  seemed  to  be  needed 
whenever  Boston  quieted  down  with  his 
groans.  All  hands  really  enjoyed  tlieir- 
selves,  and  it  was  one  of  the  shortest 
nights  I  think  I  ever  knowed. 

Daylight  comes  sudden  in  them  parts. 
One  minute  it's  so  duskish  you  can't  see 
nothing — and  the  next  minute  the  sun 
comes  up  with  a  bounce  from  behind  the 
mountains  and  things  is  all  clear. 

When  the  sun  did  his  part  of  the  w^ork 
and  give  all  the  light  was  needed,  we  done 
ours — which  was  coming  out  from  among 
the  mesquite  bushes  and  saying  good 
morning  polite  to  Boston,  up  on  the  roof 
of  the  'dobe,  and  then  taking  the  hobbles 
off  old  man  Gutierrez's  jackass  so  it 
could  walk  away  home. 

The  Hen  felt  she'd  got  to  have  one 
more  shot,  and  she  took  it.  "  My  brave 
preserver!"  says  the  Hen,  speaking  cheer- 
ful. "  Come  down  to  me — that  I  may  be- 
dew with  tears  of  gratitude  your  bones !" 


What  More? 

BY  MILDRED  HOWELLS 

THE  salt  wind  blowing  in  my  face. 
The  salt  waves  lapping  at  my  feet, 
And  from  his  cedarn  nesting-place 
The  red  bird  calling  sweet ! 

What  greater  gift  holds  life  in  fee, 

Wliat  more  steals  death,  when  stealing  all. 

Than  the  delight  of  wind  and  sea, 
Or  of  the  redbird's  call? 


ONE  of  those  familiar  visitants, 
whom  he  of  the  Easy  Chair  does 
not  always  know  from  one  an- 
other, or  entirely  from  himself,  ap- 
peared one  summer  afternoon  about 
the  end  of  the  day's  work,  and  took  the 
window-sill,  where  the  spring-poet  had 
sat  one  short  month  before.  He  took 
this  place  not  because  the  spring-poet 
had  sat  there,  but  because  the  window-sill 
was  the  only  seat  in  the  room  beside  the 
Easy  Chair.  This  new-comer,  or  old- 
comer  if  he  was  that,  was,  like  the  spring- 
poet,  one  of  those  people,  by  no  means 
rude,  but  rather  of  a  pleasant  quaintness, 
whose  greetings  are  tacit,  and  whose 
small  talk  is  so  small  that  they  usually 
begin  with  some  large  converse  under- 
lying the  surface  of  things. 

"  Did  you  ever  notice,"  he  asked,  "  how 
peculiarly  the  human  conscience  is  con- 
structed 

"Why  do  you  say  human  conscience?" 
we  retorted.    "  Is  there  any  other  kind  ?" 

"  Yes :  dog ;  and  they  both  seem  to  be 
invariably  bad." 

"  Why  not,  seeing  that  men  are  men 
and  dogs  are  dogs?" 

"  I  won't  speak  for  the  dogs,  but  for 
the  men,  I  should  say  that  they  are,  in 
all  but  the  very  few  cases  where  they 
have  injured  us  personally,  worthy  of 
much  better  consciences  than  they  are 
able  to  keep  about  them." 

"  Don't  leave  the  dogs  yet  a  while. 
Why  do  you  seem  to  think  that  they 
alone  among  the  animals  have  a  con- 
science ?" 

"  Can  you  imagine  a  cat  having  one  ?" 

"  No,  a  cat  has  too  much  self-respect. 
But  a  parrot?" 

"  A  parrot  may  have  depravity,  and  it 
may  know  that  it  ought  to  have  a 
conscience,  and  a  distinctly  bad  one; 
but  can  we  honestly  say  that  it  has  a 
conscience?  Did  you  ever  know  a  parrot 
to  be  sorry  for  a  mischief  it  had  done  ?" 

"  No,  but  we  have  known  it  to  be 
afraid." 
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"  That  is  not  quite  the  same  thing. 
It  is  not  even  ashamed,  or,  if  it  is,  it  has 
failed  to  confess  it,  so  that  we  have  no 
authentic  record  of  the  fact.  Now,  a 
dog  is  often — or  when  it  has  been  found 
out — both  sorry  and  ashamed  for  the  evil 
it  has  done,  and  it  has  a  conscience  which 
might  perfectly  well  exist  in  you  or  me." 

"  Don't  be  personal,"  we  interposed, 
"  or  if  you  must,  be  personal  to  yourself. 
We  should  like  this  inquiry,  which  we 
foresee  is  going  to  be  uncomfortable, 
to  be  entirely  subjective.    But  go  on." 

"  It  is  not  going  to  be  at  all  uncom- 
fortable," our  guest  replied,  "  and  the 
fact  that  you  have  a  bad  conscience  in 
regard  to  it  beforehand  is  a  proof  of  the 
condition  which  I  flatter  myself  I  have 
discovered.  I  believe  that  I  am  on  the 
point  of  making  a  veritable  contribu- 
tion to  psychology:  one  that  will  cause 
the  most  famous  living  psychologists  to 
sit  up." 

"  Must  you  be  slangy  ?" 

"  I  need  not  be,  but  I  feel  so  safe  on 
my  high  scientific  ground  that  I  can 
indulge  myself.  I  might  deliver  my 
message  wholly  in  the  diction  of  the 
baseball  field,  and  still  deserve  your  re- 
spectful attention." 

"  Now,  certainly,  you  are  making  us 
sit  up.    We  hope  you  are  not  bragging." 

"  If  anything,  I  am  over-modest.  I 
am  still  wanting  in  a  precise  term  for 
my  discovery,  a  name  that  shall  be  at 
once  so  subtle  in  its  implications  that  it 
will  penetrate  the  farthest  recesses  of 
the  imagination  with  a  deep  yet  delicate 
satisfaction.  When  I  get  that  name  you 
will  realize  that  you  are  placed  on  the 
verge  of  a  revolution  in  morals,  without 
the  power  of  pushing  back.  If  the  prin- 
ciple I  have  dug  up  is  true,  and  I  believe 
it  is,  the  office  of  the  human  conscience 
will  be  altogether  changed  from  this 
time  forward." 

Our  visitant  leaned  back  against  the 
window-jamb,  and  turned  towards  us  a 
face  so  dark  against  the  light  that  we 
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could  not  make  out  all  the  shades  of  in- 
tention which  played  over  it.  But  we 
did  the  best  we  could  to  find  out  when 
we  were  to  take  him  in  earnest  and  when 
we  were  to  take  him  in  jest,  and  we  think 
that  we  measurably  succeeded. 

"  The  trouble,"  he  began,  "  with  con- 
science, as  we  have  it,  is  that  it  is  alto- 
gether one-sided,  and  is  the  least  de- 
veloped principle  of  human  nature.  In 
some  sort  it  is  still  savage,  and  ought  to 
have  some  such  name  as  Man-afraid-of- 
the-Future,  or  Woman-shy-of-the-Spots- 
on-her-Past.  Other  principles  have 
grown  with  our  growth,  and  flowered  and 
fruited  into  conduct  worthy  of  our  civil- 
ization. Bacon  called  revenge  a  species  of 
wild  justice,  and  so  it  probably  was  in  the 
beginning;  but  the  thing  we  call  revenge, 
is  now  only  wild  injustice,  permitted  in 
the  South  to  the  mobs  that  burn  negroes, 
and  in  the  North  to  the  husbands  who 
murder  any  man  accused  by  their  erring 
wives  of  being  their  paramour.  The 
value  is  gone  out  of  it,  and  the  qualities 
that  once  rendered  it  respectable  and  use- 
ful are  turned 'to  poisons,  infecting  the 
whole  civic  body.  Theft,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  formerly  made  private  persons  its 
prey,  is  changed  under  the  advanced  con- 
ditions into  graft,  by  means  of  which 
vast  numbers  of  persons  who  would  once 
have  stolen  from  individuals  now  rob 
corporations,  municipalities,  and  States, 
on  such  terms  of  administrational  process 
that  no  individual  is  sensible  of  his  loss. 
The  taxes  remain  the  same,  and  whether 
the  appropriations  are  honestly  spent  or 
dishonestly  conveyed  is  a  matter  of  de- 
tail about  which  no  one  is  seriously 
troubled,  though  we  all  pretend  to  be 
troubled.  Piety,  which  originally  con- 
cerned the  ancestors  as  well  as  the  gods, 
is,  so  far  as  it  survives,  an  attitude  of 
the  mind  towards  the  observances  of 
public  worship  and  the  subscriptions  for 
religious  objects.  The  crude  passion  of 
pity  has  been  reformed  into  organized 
charity,  by  which  the  greatest  good  is 
done  to  the  most  deserving  with  the  least 
disadvantage  to  the  doers.  I  might  go 
on  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  the 
vices  and  virtues,  as  primitive  man  had 
them  once  and  as  definitive  man  has 
them  now.  But  I  won't  delay  you  from 
the  inquiry  which  is  to  expose  my 
great  discovery.    I  suppose  you  have  a 


conscience  which  has  occasionally  made 
you  unhappy?" 

We  perceived  in  this  apparently  inno- 
cent question  a  double  barb,  and  were 
aware  that  a  direct  answer  must  be  either 
to  the  effect  that  we  had  no  conscience 
at  all,  or  that  we  had  certain  facts  in 
our  history  which  our  conscience  could 
employ  against  our  actual  peace.  So  we 
simply  returned  question  for  question: 
"  Isn't  this  being  rather  personal  again  ?" 

"  Then  I  will  put  the  matter  in  a  less 
Socratic  form,  and  say  that  I  have  such 
a  conscience,  and  that  when  I  first  be- 
gan to  realize  it  I  was  proud  of  it  quite 
in  the  proportion  of  the  unhappiness  it- 
gave  me.  I  was  able  to  say  to  myself 
that  here  was  a  conscience  which  was  on 
duty  all  the  time;  here  was  a  conscience 
of  the  true  Puritanic  make;  here  was 
a  conscience  worthy  of  all  my  grand- 
mothers. I  distinguished,  and  held  that 
while  my  grandmothers  were  afflicted  for 
the  most  part  through  the  remembrance 
of  imaginary  sins,  I  was  getting  my 
dues  for  things  veritably  done  against 
the  law.  Perhaps  I  felt  the  prouder  of 
my  conscience  for  that  reason;  but  I  had 
suffered  from  it  my  whole  life  until  the 
other  day,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  it  was  not  a  conscience  at  all, 
but  was  only  a  survival  of  that  foolish 
and  futile  passion  of  remorse  which  it 
was  one  of  the  first  ofiices  of  Christianity 
to  rebuke  and  reject." 

Here  our  visitor  made  a  little  pause, 
and  "  Ah !"  we  breathed,  quite  as  people 
in  novels  breathe  things  when  the  author 
has  got  tired  of  saying  that  they  uttered, 
or  exclaimed,  or  ejaculated  them. 

"  Yes,"  he  took  up  the  word  again, 
"  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  that 
ugly  and  stupid  and  wicked  thing,  re- 
morse, so  wasteful  of  the  soul  and  so 
dangerous  to  the  mind,  and  that  I  ought 
to  have  been  all  along  ashamed  of  it,  and 
not  proud.  But  I  was  so  much  under  its 
bondage  still  that  I  could  not  take  any 
immediate  action  regarding  it,  and,  in 
fact,  I  have  not  taken  any  action  yet." 

"  Then  what  have  you  done  ?"  we  de- 
manded :  one  does  not  quite  "  breathe " 
such  a  thing. 

"  I  have  come  to  confess  myself  to 
you,  and  to  have  it  out  with  you." 

"  But  we  are  not  a  ghostly  father,  and 
we  should  not  know  what  penance  to  im- 
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pose  upon  a  man  who  had  been  too 
conscientious.  The  offence  is  almost  un- 
known, isn't  it  ?" 

"  Not  to  the  confessional,  I  fancy. 
But  the  point  is  this,  my  discovery  is 
this:  has  not  the  principle,  or  passion, 
or  whatever  you  will  or  must  call  it, 
which  we  know  as  conscience  had  a 
wholly  one-sided  or  lopsided  development, 
if  it  has  had  any  at  all?  Or  is  it  not 
the  essentially  sterile  and  mercy-defying 
thing  we  have  known  as  remorse,  and 
from  which  we  ought  to  distinguish  it?" 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  If  conscience  is  to  supply  us  a  rule  of 
conduct  from  experience,  oughtn't  it  to 
be  intelligent,  judicious,  and  impartial? 
Oughtn't  it  to  take  account  of  what  we 
have  done  as  fairly  and  justly  as  each 
of  us  takes  account  of  what  another  has 
done?  Why  should  conscience  always  be 
against  us,  and  never  for  us?'^ 

"  Is  it  ?" 

"  Well,  no,  not  exactly.  There  are 
certain  things,  we  will  say,  in  which  we 
have  been  so  unquestionably  right,  that 
remorse  itself  can't  accuse  us  of  mis- 
doing. But  why  shouldn't  it  give  us  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  ?  Why  should  the 
recognition  of  our  righteousness  from 
within  come  so  grudgingly,  so  tardily, 
so  unflatteringly  ?" 

-  "  Oh,  you  want  to  be  praised  for  do- 
ing your  duty?" 

"  Don't  you  ?  It's  often  very  difficult." 
"  Not  for  us." 

"  Oh,  come !  This  is  a  serious  matter. 
Why  should  conscience  be  punitive  al- 
most invariably,  and  almost  never  ap- 
plausive? Is  it  always  to  be  like  the 
trial  justices  of  our  courts  who,  when 
a  man  is  found  guilty,  lecture  him  as 
well  as  sentence  him,  but  when  the  fact 
is  not  made  out  against  him,  coldly  say 
that  the  case  is  dismissed,  and  let  him 
go  away  smarting  from  false  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  with  no  sort  of  reparation 
from  the  State  ?  I  propose  that  hereafter 
when  conscience  brings  us  to  book,  in 
the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night,  or  in 
diurnal  moments  of  indigestion,  it  shall 
act  as  our  defence  as  well  as  our  prose- 
cution. Under  the  old  system,  from 
which  mankind  has  suffered  ever  since 
the  notion  of  personal  responsibility  was 
invented,  I  am  brought  to  grief  and 
shame  by  the  remembrance  of  all  the 


sins  and  follies  I  have  committed,  and 
am  not  allowed  to  recall  one  good  or 
wise  action  for  my  consolation.  Oh, 
I  know  what  you  will  say !"  He  hastened 
to  stay  us.  "  You  will  say  that  I  have 
perhaps  no  such  actions  to  recall.  But 
I  know  better,  and  you  know  better.  In 
the  average  of  life  we  all  do  more  good 
deeds  than  bad  ones,  and  yet  our  memory 
is  swept  blank  of  them  when  the  inquisi- 
tion begins;  we  have  not  a  word  to  say 
for  ourselves." 

Here  our  friend  paused,  and  allowed  us 
to  disown  the  intention  which  he  had 
perhaps  only  too  clearly  divined.  "  We 
were  not  going  to  get  off  any  cheap  wit- 
ticism at  your  expense;  we  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  the  inquiry,  and  we  ac- 
knowledge its  interest,  its  importance. 
What  we  were  going  to  suggest  was  that, 
as  we  have  observed  before  this,  there 
is  something  much  more  positive  in  the 
nature  of  evil,  when  expressed  in  action, 
than  there  is  in  the  nature  of  good;  so 
that  it  might  very  well  leave  a  deeper 
impression  in  the  memory."  Our  friend 
looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  believe  us, 
and  we  added,  "  But  we  don't  quite  see 
what  you  are  going  to  do  about  it." 

"  I  am  going  to  institute  a  reform 
of  the  human  conscience;  nothing  less; 
and  as  this  cannot  be  carried  out  single- 
handed,  I  must  appeal  to  you  and  all 
fair-minded  people  to  help  me.  As  the 
matter  now  stands,  our  only  defence  is  in 
flight.  We  must  run  to  merry  or  reckless 
companions  by  day,  or  by  night  take  one 
of  those  mysterious  products  of  coal- 
tar,  ranging  from  sulphonal  to  veronal, 
and  escape  to  dreamless  sleep  from  the 
torment  of  our  thoughts.  But  this  is 
cowardly;  it  is  almost  criminal.  What 
I  mean  to  do  is  to  stand  up  to  conscience 
and  say,  '  Now !  If  you  are  really  an 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  and  not  a  Demon  of 
the  Pit  which  I  will  not  mention  by 
name,  I  charge  you  to  read  the  record  of 
my  good  and  wise  actions  along  with  this 
soul-sickening  array  of  my  sins  and 
follies.  It  is  perfectly  true,  and  I  do 
not  seek  to  deny  it,  that  in  the  instances 
you  allege  I  was  an  ass  and  a  fool,  and 
a  liar  and  a  thief,  in  the  measure  that 
a  gentleman  can  be  without  forfeiting 
the  respect  of  the  community  by  gross 
publicity.  But  at  the  same  time  I  was 
a  good  citizen,  a  faithful  husband,  a 
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kind  father,  and  a  friendly  neighbor.  I 
am  quite  confident  that  if  I  had  kept  a 
diary,  and  carefully  set  down  the  things 
I  did  and  said,  day  by  day,  I  could 
parallel  each  of  the  misdeeds  you  re- 
call to  me  with  some  effect  of  con- 
duct which  you  would  not  blame  and 
must  applaud.  I  know  that  I  have  been 
rash  at  times,  but  at  other  times  I  have 
been  prudent;  I  have  been  selfish,  but 
I  have  also  been  generous;  I  have  been 
cruel,  but  I  have  been  merciful  too;  I 
have  been  silly,  but  I  have  had  crises  in 
which  I  have  been  sensible.  Really,  if 
you  are  going  to  be  of  any  use  to  me, 
you  have  got  to  be  fair  henceforward, 
and  give  me  a  chance  to  defend  myself. 
You  must  begin  by  taking  account  of 
my  behavior  in  all  those  instances  in 
which  it  was  neither  absurd  nor  wicked.' 
This  is  what  I  shall  say  to  my  own  con- 
science; and  what  I  wish  you  to  do  is 
to  call  the  general  attention  to  the  stand 
I  have  taken,  and  try  to  interest  your 
readers  in  a  movement  which  I  am  going 
>  to  institute  in  behalf  of  humanity  at 
large,  as  well  as  for  my  private  comfort. 
As  things  are,  conscience  is  simply  go- 
ing from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  time  is 
coming  when  we  must  either  get  a  keeper 
for  it,  as  the  Most  Catholic  or  the  Most 
Christian  kings  used  to  do,  or  else  re- 
form it  on  the  basis  I  propose." 

"  Then,"  we  reflected,  "  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
begin  a  diary,  and  set  down  at  the  end  of 
each  day  as  many  worthy  actions  as  we 
can  scrape  together  in  the  record.  The 
sins  and  follies  we  may  safely  leave  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  for  they  are  so 
deeply  branded  in  the  soul  that  con- 
science can  put  its  finger  on  them  un- 
erringly, infallibly." 

"  Something  like  that,  yes,"  our  friend 
assented,  after  a  thoughtful  moment. 

"  But  don't  you  think,"  we  suggested 


farther,  "that  it  would  be  well  to  keep 
tab,  as  you  would  say — " 

"No!"  he  protested. 
•  "  Well,  then,  set  down  every  high  and 
ennobling  emotion,  evei'y  splendid  in- 
tention, every  impulse  of  good  will,  which 
we  are  aware  of  as  qualifying  us  even 
in  the  commission  of  our  worst  sins 
and  follies?" 

"  That  would  certainly  be  no  more  than 
fair.  Yes,  that  would  be  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  reform.  What  .we  wish  to 
do  is  redeem  conscience  from  the  taint  of 
remorse,  and  to  make  it  the  friend  as 
we  have  hitherto  made  it  the  enemy 
of  man." 

"Yes,  we  see  what  you  mean.  But 
isn't  there  possibly  something  tempera- 
mental in  the  business  which  you  have 
mistaken  for  something  conditional?" 

"  Now,  I  dont  see  what  you  mean." 

"  We  mean,  does  not  conscience  vary 
so  much  from  man  to  man,  and  so 
much  more  from  woman  to  woman,  that 
there  are  individuals  who  are  a  match 
for  their  inquisitor,  and  who  can  over- 
whelm its  vague  accusals  with  a  mass  of 
excusals,  instance  upon  instance,  justifi- 
cation upon  justification,  which  would 
leave  it  without  the  power  or  the  hope 
of  rebuttal?" 

"  If  I  knew  any  such  man  or  any 
such  woman,"  our  friend  said,  tragically, 
"  I  would  go  and  exchange  my  lot  with 
him  or  her,  and  throw  in  any  amount  of 
good  fortune  into  the  bargain.  But  there 
is  no  such  man  or  woman,  depend  upon  it. 
There  are  some  who  will  make  a  brave 
show  of  being  such,  but  at  heart  they  are 
as  helpless  and  hopeless  as  you  or  I." 

At  this  point  we  thought  it  well  to 
say,  "  We  are  not  helpless  or  hopeless, 
and  you  must  exclude  any  supposed 
personal  motive  of  ours  from  your 
reform  of  conscience  if  you  expect  us 
to  take  part  in  it." 
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WE  were  saying  that  our  new 
witers  could  not  expect  to  win 
the  large  audience  of  thought- 
ful readers  without  largeness  of  appeal. 
We  were  thinking  more  of  the  theme 
than  of  the  art,  or  rather  of  the  theme 
as  the  most  essential  thing  in  the  art, 
though  its  quality  depends  so  much  upon 
what  the  writer  as  an  artist  sees  in  it 
and  discloses  to  us  that  the  matter  and 
the  form  are  inseparable. 

What  do  we  mean  by  largeness  of 
appeal  as  associated  with  an  author's 
theme?  Evidently  the  attitude  of  the 
audience,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress, 
determines  the  scope  and  character  of 
the  subject-matter  which  appeals  to  its 
concern  and  interest,  in  literature  as  in 
science  and  philosophy.  The  new  writer 
who  is  to  stand  for  what  is  distinctive 
to  his  generation  emerges  directly  from 
this  audience  and  represents  its  attitude 
and  disposition. 

In  our  day  we  note  a  tendency  which 
has  become  a  movement  in  full  course. 
We  read  a  novel  by  Hewlett  or  Conrad 
or  Hichens,  or  such  short  stories  as 
Muriel  Campbell  Dyar  and  Georg  Schock 
are  writing,  and  we  say  that  these  belong 
especially  to  and  illustrate  this  growing 
tendency.  We  observe  a  similar  move- 
ment in  all  forms  of  imaginative  lit- 
erature —  a  movement  toward  reality  in 
our  knowledge  and  portrayal  of  life. 

Everything  in  the  world  and  in  our  life 
is  coming  to  be  interesting  to  us  only  as 
seen  plain.  We  cherish  real  knowledge 
rather  than  notions,  escaping,  as  far  as 
we  may,  the  tyranny  of  our  intellectual 
concepts  and  fancies  and  the  entangle- 
ments and  pitfalls  into  which  our  sophis- 
tication betrays  us.  Science,  in  its  quest 
of  reality,  has  registered  the  general 
progress  toward  emancipation.  Philos- 
ophy is  following  the  example  of  science. 

In  reading  Professor  William  James's 
recent  book  on  Pragmatism  we  seem  to 
be  led  along  very  much  the  same  course 
which  we  suppose  Mr.  Ho  wells  might 


take  if  he  were  to  write  a  book  on  Real- 
ism in  Literature.  This  does  not  intro- 
duce a  new  method  into  philosophy,  but 
it  is  the  first  elaborate  exposition  and 
justification  of  an  attitude  toward  truth, 
in  the  consideration  of  philosophic  prob- 
lems, which  has  hitherto  been  somewhat 
apologetically  adopted.  In  science  it 
was  long  ago  inevitable  that  the  close 
investigation  of  phenomena  should  ex- 
clude all  speculative  pretensions.  Such 
assumptions  as  were  from  time  to  time 
made  concerning  unknown  substance 
back  of  known  phenomena — such  as  the 
postulation  of  the  atom  and  of  the  ether 
— were  held  not  as  certitudes,  but  merely 
as  working  hypotheses  which  would  be 
given  up  for  others  after  they  should 
have  served  their  turn.  There  was  a  time 
when  mere  classification  gave  satisfac- 
tion, as  in  botany  and  physiology,  be- 
fore biology  became  a  study  of  the  cell. 
To  name  a  thing  and  fix  its  place  in 
a  rational  order  was  sufficient.  Now 
such  knowledge  is  accounted  superficial, 
though  its  attainment  involves  careful 
and  accurate  observation;  we  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  an  orderly  descrip- 
tion of  the  world  without  us  and  within 
us;  we  desire  to  apprehend  the  real 
procedure  of  a  genetic  evolution,  and, 
instead  of  leaping  forward  to  a  gen- 
eralization which  will  enable  us  to  label 
and  shelve,  and  so  summarily  dismiss, 
the  subject  of  our  study,  we  linger 
with  particulars  and  seek  beginnings 
rather  than  conclusions. 

Philosophy  has  naturally  more  tol- 
erance of  loose  vesture,  priding  herself 
on  generalities.  But  science  has  forced 
her  hand.  Mr.  James  delights  in  bring- 
ing her  down  from  her  aerial  heights  to 
the  ground;  and  the  ground  itself  is 
exalted,  just  as  our  earth  was  when  she 
was  admitted  to  the  celestial  sisterhood 
without  favor  or  prejudice.  The  abstract 
ideal  to  which  we  fly,  escaping  reality, 
ceases  to  have  those  virtues  which  we 
hoped  to  find  in  its  tenuous  atmosphere. 
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and  which,  after  all,  are  sensibly  ap- 
parent to  us  only  as  we  dwell  in  the  real. 

Mr.  James  is  himself  too  much  of  an 
artist — as  indeed  he  shows  himself  to 
be  in  the  grace  and  charm  of  his  lit- 
erary expression — not  to  find  the  con- 
crete in  its  "  local  habitation  "  more  in- 
teresting than  any  notional  entity.  The 
"universe  may  be  One,  as  indeed  is  im- 
plied in  the  name  we  give  it — but  it 
is  attractive  to  us  chiefiy  because  it  is 
also  Many,  having  begun  to  be  charm- 
ing with  its  x)assing  from  the  homoge- 
neous to  the  heterogeneous.  It  is  signif- 
icant that  the  sesthetic  Indo-European  at 
first  imaginatively  preferred  polytheism, 
or  favored  a  dualistic  control  of  the 
imiverse  by  good  and  evil  powers  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  conflict.  We  are 
not  ourselves  seriously  disturbed  when 
we  discover  that  heat  may  overcome 
gravitation,  to  which  we  impute  uni- 
versality, and  do  not  need  the  consol- 
ing assurance — if  it  is  consoling — that, 
at  absolute  zero,  gravitation  would 
probably  be  the  only  force  in  evidence; 
since  the  reduction  of  all  things  to  a 
point  below  any  temperature  whatever, 
while  it  would  convincingly  illustrate 
monism  by  a  general  and  disastrous 
univertence,  would  also  involve  the  ex- 
tinction of  life,  and  thus  of  all  the  values 
we  naturally  cherish. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  James  that  we  pre- 
fer things  as  they  are,  with  such  hopes 
as  progressive  pragmatism  will  permit  us 
to  entertain  of  general  issues.  If  there  is 
any  far-off  "  divine  event  toward  which 
the  whole  creation  moves,"  we  certainly 
cannot  wish  it  to  meet  the  rational  ex- 
pectations of  what  the  world  ought  to  be 
or  of  what  from  the  beginning  it  ought 
to  have  been — a  world  of  absolute  com- 
pleteness, in  which  nothing  should  be  left 
to  desire  or  to  attain. 

All  this  is  simply  saying  that  we  cheer- 
fully accept  reality  in  whatever  way  it 
concerns  us — in  our  life,  our  philosophy, 
our  science  and  our  literature. 

Passing  now  directly  to  literature,  or 
rather  recurring  to  it  as  the  chief  matter 
constantly  before  us  in  the  Study,  let 
us  consider  what  limitations  the  ex- 
clusion of  unreal  matter  has  imposed, 
upon  the  imaginative  writer  as  to  the 
themes  at  his  command  in  his  appeal  to 


an  audience  which  demands  only  the 
real.  There  still  remains  a  vast  re- 
actionary audience  composed  of  people 
who  have  not  themselves,  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  character,  become  simply  plain 
men  and  women,  and  who  cherish  in 
their  vague  fancies  the  insignia  of  an 
order  irrecoverably  past.  Marble  halls 
still  haunt  their  dreams,  inhabited  by 
crowned  princes  and  helmeted  knights 
and  other  very  undemocratic  personages; 
and  all  this  masquerade  is  the  more 
hungrily  sought  after  by  those  from 
whose  ordinary  ways  of  life  it  is  most 
remote  and  by  starvelings  whose  fantas- 
tic appetites  long  for  better  bread  than 
can  be  made  of  wheat.  Writers  of  ro- 
mances have  never  been  lacking  to  re- 
spond to  the  fancied  needs  of  this  class 
of  readers,  not  only  giving  them  the 
coveted  foreign  satisfaction  but  also 
meeting  nearer  and  more  intimate  crav- 
ings for  abnormal  mental  and  emo- 
tional nutrition. 

Doubtless,  too,  we  are  all  reactionary, 
and  of  set  purpose,  now  and  then,  taking 
a  kind  of  holiday  in  spontaneous  revels 
and  masquerades,  or  allowing  ourselves 
to  be  carried  off  our  feet  by  some  antique 
obsession,  lest  we  take  ourselves  too 
seriously  in  our  insistence  upon  plain 
clothes.  It  is  a  healthy  reaction,  because 
we  know  what  we  are  about.  Moreover, 
we  may  be  sincerely  retrospective,  and 
the  outworn  antique  may  hold  for  us  a 
resource  beyond  that  of  mere  amusement 
when  we  reflect  that  what  seems  so  un- 
real to  us  was  in  its  own  time  intensely 
and  often  pathetically  real.  Even  the 
pompous  and  picturesque  past  thus  re- 
mains to  us  our  legitimate  though  not 
negotiable  possession. 

Realism  holds  us  mainly  to  what  is 
contemporaneous,  because  present  values 
are  reckoned  in  current  coin;  but  we  are 
not  denied  historical  romance,  provided 
it  be  true  history  and  genuine  romance. 

Nor  are  we  absolutely  forbidden  the 
melodramatic,  even  off  the  stage,  certain- 
ly not  that  species  of  it  which  is  so  in- 
evitable an  element  in  our  lives  that  in 
assuming  its  obsolescence  we  elude  reality. 
Passion  is  profoundly  real  for  all  of  us, 
and  the  exaltation  which  culture  gives 
it,  relieving  its  elemental  violence,  while 
happily  unable  to  reduce  its  expression  to 
logical  terms,  makes  it  a  more  interest- 
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ing  as  well  as  a  more  respectable  factor 
in  literature  than  it  was  in  an  older 
time;  and  melodrama,  in  so  far  as  it 
inherits  the  virtues  of  this  rehabilita- 
tion, maintains  its  appeal.  Impassioned 
prose,  also,  when  free  from  rhetorical 
artifice,  may  reflect  deep  reality,  though 
in  our  day  it  is  likely  to  have  a  less  elab- 
orate expression  than  in  the  pages  of  De 
Quincey.  Lofty  themes,  therefore,  con- 
cerning matters  of  deep  and  everlasting 
interest  to  every  human  soul,  have  not 
lost  their  place  in  literature,  though 
held  more  closely  within  the  limits  of 
a  secure  but  mobile  anchorage — secure 
because  of  its  mobility — and  always  re- 
pudiating the  Preacher's  assurance  that 
any  position  taken  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter,  whereas  it  should  be 
but  the  beginning. 

The  chief  value  of  realism  is  that, 
while  it  seems  to  bring  us  down  to  earth, 
it  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have  said, 
exalts  the  earth,  so  that  the  common  and 
homely  things  have  a  new  disclosure  of 
old  but  neglected  values.  We  accept  our 
dwelling-place  and  find  it  glorified,  so 
that  we  no  longer  in  ungrateful  contempt 
speak  of  home  as  exile.  Other-worldli- 
ness  waits  its  other-world.  Our  exist- 
ence here  is  doubtless,  if  not  exile,  at 
least  a  sequestration,  but  we  make  the 
most  of  our  enclosure — a  garden  of  it, 
if  we  will.  Nothing  is  in  our  intellect 
before  it  is  in  our  senses,  yet  we  find 
no  good  reason  for  disparaging  our  sen- 
sations because  of  this  limitation.  Em- 
bodiment is  the  very  sacrament  which  the 
spirit  has  sought  with  all  its  desire,  it- 
self shaping  that  organism  which  is  at 
once  its  confinement  and  its  expansion. 

Reality,  then,  is  not  distinguished 
from  appearances,  which  are  indeed  real- 
ization. The  soul  in  us  is,  through  sen- 
sible phenomena,  brought  into  closer  cor- 
respondence with  the  souls  in  things, 
which  are  akin  to  our  own,  than  through 
our  intellections. 

Realism  in  imaginative  literature 
means  closer  relations  with  nature  in 
all  the  phases  she  presents  to  us,  and  the 
writer  abides  with  them  and  makes  the 
most  of  them  in  all  their  chromatic 
variety,  becoming  unliterary  in  his  im- 
mediate regard  of  them  for  their  own 
sakes.  But,  whether  poet  or  essayist  or 
novelist,  he  makes  human   action  and 


passion  the  dominant  interest  in  this  en- 
vironment. Writers  have  always  done 
this,  but  not  always  in  this  real  way  as 
to  both  natural  and  human  phenomena. 

We  are  aware  that  what  we  are  insist- 
ing upon  must  seem  like  a  truism  to  many 
of  our  readers,  who  ask  if  to  portray  life 
truly  has  not  been  the  aim  of  all  novel- 
ists. Did  not  Fielding  speak  of  human 
nature  with  authority  as  if  he  were  its 
infallible  hierophant?  And  Samuel  War- 
ren, the  author  of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year 
' — did  he  not  regard  himself  as  a  suc- 
cessful rival  of  Dickens  because  of  the 
reality  of  his  fiction?  Was  not  Defoe 
the  father  of  realism,  as  he  was,  in  a  way, 
of  English  fiction  itself?  Yet  there  is 
not  one  of  our  critical  readers  who  could 
not  convict  every  man  who  wrote  novels 
before  Thomas  Hardy  of  unreality  in  the 
kind  of  thing  which  he  attempted  to 
represent  as  human  life,  if  not  in  his 
manner  of  doing  it.  Many  of  the  women 
who  have  written  fiction,  from  Jane 
Austen,  Susan  Ferrier,  and  Maria  Edge- 
worth  down  to  our  own  time,  have  come 
far  nearer  to  realism,  as  we  understand 
it,  than  the  men;  because  they  have 
been  content  to  present  common  things 
and  common  experiences  in  a  plain  and 
direct  appeal. 

Those  who  regard  fiction  as  mainly  a 
comment  on  life  naturally  remind  us  that 
human  nature  is  essentially  the  same  in 
all  ages,  and  that  the  views  of  life  en- 
tertained by  the  novelists  of  to-day  must 
be  very  much  the  same  as  those  held  by 
their  predecessors.  But  it  is  just  these 
"  views "  which  realistic  fiction  must 
more  and  more  repudiate.  Every  ob- 
servant man's  mind  reacts  upon  what  he 
sees  in  the  world  about  him  and  what  he 
finds  in  books,  and  inevitably  his  gen- 
eralizations crystallize  into  views.  That 
is  what  theory  primarily  means — a  view. 
And  it  is  true  that  these  views  of  life 
do  not  suffer  much  change  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another,  for  the  purposes  of 
didactic  comment.  But  reality,  as  we 
have  intimated,  rests  rather  in  the  par- 
ticular than  in  the  general,  in  the  in- 
dividual rather  than  in  the  type,  in 
phenomena  themselves  rather  than  in  any 
laws  of  conduct  we  may  deduce  from 
them.  George  Eliot's  Mrs.  Poyser  is  more 
spontaneous,  less  easily  accounted  for 
logically,  than  her  Daniel  Deronda,  and 
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is,  therefore,  more  genuinely  interesting 
because  more  real. 

Our  sensibility  as  a  factor  in  art  and 
literature  is  susceptible  of  constant  de- 
velopment from  age  to  age.  Color  and 
tone  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  modern 
painter  and  musician  are  divided  into 
distinct  shades  which  were  not  apparent 
to  their  primitive  forebears.  Eormal  and 
applied  ethics  as  stated  in  general  terms 
were  the  same  in  the  oldest  Egyi^tian 
dynasties  as  in  our  own  day.  Our  ad- 
vance is  in  the  field  of  our  perceptions,  in 
our  real  knowledge  through  physical  and 
psychical  sensibility  simultaneously  de- 
veloped. Richard  JeflPeries  revelled  in  a 
world  of  reality  undreamed  of  by  Pliny 
or  Humboldt.  Real,  as  distinguished 
from  formal,  ethics  has  had  a  correspond- 
ing development  into  the  complex  and 
infinitely  varied  phenomena  of  what  we 
call  our  manners — our  psychical  physiog- 
nomy, the  most  subtle  and  elusive  as  well 
as  the  most  spontaneous  manifestation 
of  our  life  which  the  creative  artist 
has  to  interpret.  It  is  a  vital  develop- 
ment not  definable  in  any  formulary. 
Considering  this  ever-widening  field  of 
reality,  we  begin  to  see  what  realism  in 
imaginative  literature  means  and  how 
inadequate  must  be  any  definition  of  it 
through  what  it  excludes  or  through 
some  partial  though  very  important  posi- 
tive characterization  of  it — one  so  im- 
portant, for  example,  as  its  exaltation  of 
the  commonplace.  One  of  the  most  mis- 
leading distinctions  of  it  is  that  which 
opposes  it  to  idealism.  It  is  in  reality 
only  that  beauty  and  all  that  is  ideally 
excellent  are  embodied  forth  or  brought 
home  and  made  familiar. 

Accurate  observation  of  nature  is 
necessary  to  scientific  research  and  state- 
ment, but  in  imaginative  writing  it  is 
not  the  description  of  the  external  world 
that  is  essential,  but  the  feeling  of  it 
as  a  familiar  complement  of  our  human- 
ity; yet  the  feeling  must  be  as  true  as 
if  it  were  born  of  real  acquaintance. 
In  like  manner  the  human  sympathy 
of  the  writer  rather  than  his  critical 
judgment  will  lead  him  into  the  true 
vision  of  human  life.  He  does  not 
make  a  photographic  transcript  of  ac- 
tualities which  he  has  observed.  His 
portrayal  of  human  nature  is  creative; 
his  characters  are  born,  not  fashioned  or 


invented,  else  they  and  what  they  do 
and  feel  would  seem  unreal. 

We  seem  to  have  been  drifting  away 
from  the  consideration  of  the  theme  to 
that  of  the  method ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  method  of  realism  enlarges  instead 
of  narrowing  the  writer's  field  of  creative 
work.  Life  is  the  theme — not  what  we 
think  about  it,  but  what  it  discloses  to 
our  developed  sensibility.  The  theme 
divides  itself  as  the  living  itself  is  di- 
vided to  us  and  among  us,,  and  not,  as 
in  the  old  didactic  formularies,  into 
"  firstlies "  and  "  secondlies,"  till  we 
reach  the  "finallies."  This  real  dis- 
tribution develops  surprises  as  novel  as 
those  fairy-tales  of  recent  science  which 
are  incidental  to  the  disclosures  of  the 
universal  life  in  its  unfolding,  which  is 
a  like  dividing  of  itself  to  our  compre- 
hension. Following  these  lines,  litera- 
ture shows  its  unlimited  resources  for 
an  entertainment  far  more  interesting, 
if  not  so  stately  or  imposing,  than  it 
could  furnish  under  its  old  masks. 

The  enlargement  of  literature,  like  its 
enrichment,  must  be  through  the  truth, 
which  discloses  the  real  values  of  our 
earthly  existence  and  experience  in  their 
living  terms,  and  which  gives  to  common 
things  and  associations  their  full  mean- 
ing, investing  them  with  their  natural 
pathos  and  with  the  romance  formerly 
associated  mainly  with  what  was  alien 
and  remote.  A  new  and  higher  kind  of 
curiosity  has  been  awakened  and  de- 
veloped which  the  stories  of  old  travel- 
lers like  Marco  Polo  could  not  satisfy — 
a  curiosity  concerning  intimate  things. 
Our  perspective  is  changed,  diminishing 
the  enchantments  due  to  distance,  as  the 
microscope  has  outmatched  the  telescope 
in  the  revelation  of  the  wonderful. 

Any  solicitude,  therefore,  which  we 
may  feel  as  to  the  immediate  future  of 
literature  is  not  whether  writers  for  the 
new  generation  will  do  the  things  which 
once  seemed  great,  but  whether  they  will 
still  further  widen  the  range  of  the 
human  imagination  in  the  field  of  real- 
ity. It  is  in  that  way  that  their  larger 
appeal  must  be  won.  That  indefinable 
distinction  which  genius  alone  can  give 
to  literature,  even  in  truth's  plain 
air,  is  not  precalculable.  Present  con- 
ditions certainly  do  not  justify  any 
discouraging  forecast. 


Cap'n  Hezekiah's  Treasure- Hunt 

BY  FREDERICK  G.  FASSETT 


I 


SEE,"  said  Captain  Hezekiah,  "that 
there's  an  English  lord  a-fittin'  out  an 
expedition  to  go  huntin'  for  treasure 
down  to  the  Galapagos  Islands.  Well, 
I  ain't  no  English  lord,  but  I  run  a  treasure- 
huntin'  expedition  once,  with  all  the  frills 
an'  accomp'niments. 

"  Xever  met  Cap'n  Obadiah  Hawkes,  did 
ye?  Cap'n  Obadiah's  a  good  sailorman.  a 
good  all-roun'  master  mariner.  When  he's 
Cap'n  Obadiah  Hawkes.  a-sailin'  on  the  deep, 
blue  sea,  ye  couldn't  fool  him,  not  for  a  lit- 
tle bit.  He's  a  holy  terror  of  the  old  school, 
an'  any  man  that's  sailed  afore  the  mast 
with  Cap'n  Obadiah  Hawkes  knows  what's 
a-comin'  to  him  if  he  don't  git  up  right  spry 
an'  lively  when  he's  told  to  do  somethin'. 
But  when  Cap'n  Obadiah  Hawkes  goes  ashore 
an'  becomes  jest  plain  Mr.  Obadiah  Hawkes, 
so  to  speak,  he  develops  a  disposition  which 
ve  might  call  confidin'.  It's  too  blame  con- 
fidin'.  An'  the  result  was,  on  the  time  I'm 
tellin'  ye  about,  that  Obadiah  made  the  ac- 
quaintance, one  time  or  another,  of  pretty 
much  all  the  fellers  that  was  then  in  the 
bus'ness  of  sellin'  gold  bricks ;  an'  among  the 
acquaintances  that  Cap'n  Obadiah  Hawkes 
made  when  he  was  ashore  seein'  life  in  a 
great  city  Avas  one  L.  Montmorency 
Mortimer. 

"  L.  Montmorency  was  a  leetle  bit  of  a 
chap,  but  he  was  strong  on  clothes,  L.  Mont- 
morency was. 

'•'  I  don't  rightly  recollect  jest  how  L. 
Montmorencj^  did  meet  Obadiah  in  the  fust 
place,  but  he  kept  a-cultivatin'  his  acquaint- 
ance whenever  Obadiah  got  to  New  York, 
which  was  about  once  in  two  or  three 
months,  an'  finally,  when  he  thought  the 
time  was  ripe,  he  sprung  it  on  Obadiah.  He 
jest  sprung  it  with  all  the  fixin's.  There 
was  the  old  chart  Avritten  on  parchment,  jest 
tattered  an'  frayed  an'  torn  round  tho 
aidges,  ye  know;  looked  jest  's  if  it  was  got 
up  in  A.D.  1709,  jest  when  L.  Montmorency 
said  'twas,  an'  right  down  in  one  corner 
of  the  cliart  was  the  initials  of  Cap'n  Kidd, 
lookin'  jest  as  natural  as  L.  Montmorency 
said  they  did.  An'  then  there  was  the  story 
of  the  old  sailorman  who  was  a  cabin-boy 
on  Cap'n  Kidd's  ship  jest  before  the  Cap'n 
was  hung,  over  to  Boston,  in  1710.  An'  the 
sailorman  lived  to  be  ninety,  an'  died  jest 
after  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  leavin'  the 
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chart  an'  tradition  to  his  son,  an'  'twas 
handed  down  in  the  fam'ly  until  it  come  into 
the  possession  of  L.  Montmorency. 

"  Well,  L.  Montmorency  said  he'd  been 
lookin'  round  for  a  man  to  go  in  shares  with 
him  an'  go  an'  git  that  gold  of  Cap'n  Kidd's. 
He  told  Obadiah  that  he  had  jest  been 
called  by  a  cable  message  to  the  other  side. 
I  don't  rightly  remember  whether  he  said 
'twas  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  one  of.  them 
Rothschilds  that  had  sent  for  him. 

"  L.  Montmorency  said  that  if  Cap'n 
Obadiah  would  go  an'  git  the  gold  they'd 
go  even  shares.  In  the  mean  time,  bein'  as 
he  was  goin'  abroad  to  see  the  Prince  of 
Wales  or  Lord  Rothschild,  he  allowed  that  it 
would  be  a  great  accommodation  if  Obadiak 
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would  let  liiiii  lirtvo  a  Joetle  matter  of  two 
Iniiulied  an'  fifty  dollars. 

Not  that  he  did  tiiat  on  the  spot,  yo 
miderstand,  Vaiise  Cap'n  Obadiah,  not  bein' 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  financial 
friends  of  L.  ^NFontmorency,  Avarn't  gen'rally 
carryin'  two  hundred  an'  lifty  dollars  round 
with  him:  but  when  he  got  back  to  his 
home  in  Kound  Harbor  lie  mortgaged  the 
house,  an'  the  next  trip  he  made  to  Xew 
York  he  jest  laid  down  the  two  hundred  an' 
fifty,  like  the  durned  sculpin  he  was. 

"  Say,  it's  funny  about  this  diggin'  for 
Cap'n  Kidd's  gold.  It  Mas  on  Jewell's  Is- 
land that  L.  Montmorency's  chart  located 
the  treasure.  I  tell  ve,  Obadiah  didn't  wait. 
He  took  the  chart,  an'  he  sot  sail  on  the 
Pretty  Patience,  an'  away  they  jogged  for 
Casco  Bay.  An'  he  landed  jest  where  the 
chart  said  he'd  ought  to  land,  an'  he  found 
a  queer-shaped  rock  which  was  enough  like 
the  queer-shaped  rock  on  the  chart  to  answer 
the  puppose.  An'  then  he  went  due  nor'east 
five  hundred  paces  an'  found  another  queer- 
shaped  rock,  an'  by  that  time  he  saw  him- 
self a  millionaire. 

"  An'  then,  havin'  found  the  second  queer- 
shaped  rock,  he  took  his  compass  an' 
travelled  in  from  the  shore  five  hundred 
paces,  goin'  west,  half  a  p'int  south,  an' 
then,  still  sailin'  accord  in'  to  Captain  Kidd's 
original  chart,  he  went  back  to  the  first 
rock,  an'  then  he  started  in  agin,  this  time 
sailin'  nor',  nor'west  by  nor',  an'  when  his 
second  laig  crossed  his  fust,  he  Avas  a-standin' 
right  on  the  spot  where,  in  1708.  Cap'n  Kidd 
buried  that  gold  that  everybody's  been 
lookin'  for  ever  since. 

"  Obadiah  knew  'twas  right,  'cause  'twas 
jest  like  the  chart  an'  jest  like  what  L. 
Montmorency  had  told  him ;  an'  then  he  an' 
the  men  he  had  with  him  began  to  dig,  an' 
they  dug  there  three  days. 


"  Well,  finally,  of  course,  Cap'n  Obadiah 
had  to  give  it  u]).  though  he  still  had  a 
sneakin'  notion  that  if  he  kept  on  diggin' 
he  might  find  the  gold ;  but  as  he'd  got 
down' to  the  solid  laidge  an'  didn't  have  no 
dynamite,  he  couldn't  go  any  deeper:  an' 
iiiore'n  that,  it  was  plain  enough  that  Cajj'n 
Kidd  hadn't  lifted  out  more'n  seven  or  eight 
tons  of  rock  before  he  put  the  gold  in.  An' 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  island  had  been  dug 
up  already. 

"  Well.  I  heard  the  storv,  'cause  Obadiah 
was  so  hard  up  after  puttin'  that  mortgage 
on  his  place  that  he  needed  some  temporary 
assistance,  an'  I  let  him  haA'e  some  money. 
I  didn't  give  Obadiah  no  advice.  "Twarn't 
no  use. 

"Things  run  along,  an',  I  guess, 'twas 'long 
the  next  summer  when  I  was  down  to  Bay- 
port,  Long  Island.  I'd  run  in  there  in  a 
ca'm,  an'  I'd  stepped  ashore  one  mornin', 
when  who  should  I  see  comin'  towards  me 
but  L.  Montmorency  Mortimer!  I  kncAV  him 
right  off.  I'd  heard  Obadiah  tell  about  him 
enough  to  know  what  he  looked  like. 

"  L.  Montmorency  was  that  tickled  to  see 
me  you  could  hardly  believe  it.  He  comes 
along  with  his  flipper  stretched  out,  an^ 
he  says: 

" '  Why,  Cap'n  Skinner,  I'm  glad  to  see 
you.' 

'  'Tain't  Skinner,'  says  I,  '  it's  Randall.' 

" '  Why,  yes,'  says  L.  Montmorency,  "  of 
course;  Cap'n  Randall,  my  old  friend  Cap'n 
Randall  from — from — ' 

"  '  From  Westport,  Massachusetts,'  I  says^ 
me  bein'  from  Round  Harbor,  vou  under- 
stand. 

"  '  Why,  yes,  of  course,  to  be  sure.'  he 
says.  '  Dear  old  Westport !  How  is  the  dear 
old  town,  Cap'n?' 

"  An'  then  L.  Montmorency  insisted  that 
I  should  go  with  him  where  I  could  git  a 
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leetle  of  the  oh-be- joyful.  Course  I  don't 
gen'rally  tech  uothin'  except  in  case  of  sick- 
ness: but  every  time  I  looked  at  that  L. 
Montmorency  I  felt  sick,  so  I  had  a  <iOod 
excuse.  Jest  about  as  I  s'posed  hed  do,  he 
started  in  with  that  yarn  about  Cap'n  Kidd 
an"  the  old  sailorman.  He  had  another 
chart  in  his  pocket.  Looked  jest  like  the 
fust.  Same  initials  down  in  the  corner. 
This  time  he'd  jest  come  from  a  talk  with 
a  ca])italist  at  his  summer  place,  an'  the 
capitalist  was  insistin'  that  L.  ^Montmorency 
sliould  start  rioht  off  the  next  day  to  *xo 
up  to  Alasky  to  arran<ic  for  combinin'  the 
reindeer  farms  up  there. 

Well,  ye  see.  I  }yot  alonuf  fust  rate  with 
L.  Montmorency,  llf  was  a  talkative  chap. 
i\u  I  let  him  iiin  »■  I  found  he'd  <i()ne  up 
since  he  talked  wi.  M)adiah.  You  remeiu- 
ber.  he  teched  Obadiali  for  a  trifle  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  while  this  time 
he  wanted  to  know  if  T  couldn't  let  him  have 
a  matter  of  a  thousand  dollars,  takiu'  his 
half  of  Cap'n  Kidd's  (iold  as  security  an'  Ihc 
chart,  so  I  could  oq  an'  «:it  my  collateral,  so 
to  sjK'ak. 
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I  told  him  T  couldn't  do  it 
spot,  'cause  I  should  have  to  go  an'  raise 
some  money  on  the  schooner:  but  T  said 
mv  consijrnees  in  Xew  York  knew  all  about 


iiie,  an'  if  I  Avanted  a 
thousand  dollars  I  could 
git  it  all  right.  L.  Mont- 
morency told  me  I 
not  say  anything 
this  gold  bus'ness. 

Mum's  the  w^ord,' 
says  I.  '  An'  now,'  I 
says,  '  Mr.  Mortimer,  I 
rely  on  you,  as  an  honest 
man.  not  to  go  back  on 
me  in  this  matter.  I 
have  got  to  ask  ve  to 
wait  till  eight  o'clock  to- 
night. Mr.  Mortimer;  but 
I  think  you  ought  to 
give  me  an  option  on  this 
thing  until  that  time.'  I 
says.  He  said  that  while  he  was  in  a 
hurry  to  git  away  to  Alasky,  he  would  wait 
until  eight  o'clock  that  evenin.'  An'  then 
we  parted.  But  he  was  on  hand  at  eight 
o'clock  that  night  all  riiiht.  an'  then  L. 
Montmorency  Mortimer 
])rise  of  his  life. 

\Ye  was  layin'  to  anchor  out  there  at 
i^ayport  Harbor.  Bill  Muggins  was  mate 
for  me  that  year.  Bill  stands  about  six 
feet  four  in  his  stockin'  feet,  an'  he  is  built 
in  proportion.  Silas  Hogg  was  cook.  Silas 
ain't  so  tall  as  Bill,  but  he's  a  dinned  sight 
bigger  round. 

"  Eight  o'clock,  'long-side  comes  L.  Mont- 
morency Mortimer.  He  was  rowed  out  by 
a  chap  that  looked  somethin'  like  L.  Mont- 
morency gone  to  seed.  I  asked  the  two  on 
'em  right  dowii  into  the  cabin,  an'  Hill 
]\ruggins  an'  Silas  Hogg  come  right  down 
too.  An'  when  they  got  down  there.  T  savs 
to  AFortimer.  says  T.  'Mr.  Mortimer,  I've 
been  thiid<iu'  this  thing  over,  an'  I've  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  ain't  no  manner  of 
use  for  three  men  to  go  down  there  to  git 
that  gold.'  T  says.  '  I've  figured  it  all  out, 
an'  it  weighs  so  much  that  'twould  take  the 
whole  five  on  us  to  lift  it  out  an'  git  it  into 
the  schooner,  an'  so,'  I  says,  '  this  afternoon 
I    jest    dropped    round   on   your  capitalist 


got  the  biggest  sur 
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friends  an'  told  'em  you  couldn't  go  to 
Alasky,  'cause  you  was  a-goin'  to  take  a 
leetle  sail  with  me.' 

"  Well,  sir,  you  ought  to  seen  L.  ]Mont- 
morency  Mortimer!  He  jest  pranced  round 
that  cabin,  an'  the  language  lie  used  was 
awful,  even  for  a  seafarin'  man.  Made  me 
turn  pale,  some  of  it.  An'  then  he  started 
for  the  companionway,  when  Bill  Muggins 
jest  kind  of  reached,  an'  L.  Montmorency 
Mortimer  went  for'ard  instead  of  aft,  an' 
when  he  lit  there  was  a  sound  louder'n  any 
of  them  words  he'd  been  usin'.  Looked  kind 
of  squally  for  a  minute,  though,  'cause  L. 
Montmorency  Mortimer's  friend  pulled  a 
gun  from  his  hip  pocket,  an'  if  he'd  carried 
out  his  intentions,  I  shouldn't  have  been 
tellin'  ye  this  story  now,  I  guess.  "Twarn't 
the  young  man's  fault  that  he  didn't  shoot. 
The  reason  he  didn't  was  owin'  to  the  fact 
that  Silas  Hogg  happened  to  trip  his  toe  at 
that  instant,  an'  I  be  blamed  if,  when  he  fell, 
he  didn't  fall  right  on  that  chap  with  the 
pistol.  Ye  see,  Silas,  weighin'  about  three 
hundred,  jest  flattened  the  starch  all  out 
of  that  other  chap. 

"  Montmorency  was  over  to  his  corner 
rubbin'  his  head  an'  wonderin'  how  all  the 
stars  got  into  the  cabin,  an'  I  had  the  pistol. 
An'  then  I  says,  says  I,  '  Mr.  Mortimer,  you 
don't  want  to  try  any  of  them  games  on  this 
ship.  There's  a  part  of  the  Cap'n  Kidd  story 
you  haven't  heard,'  says  I.  '  Cap'n  Kidd  was 
my  great-great-great-grandfather  on  my 
mother's  side,  an','  says  I,  '  Mr.  Mortimer, 
when  I  git  riled  seems  to  me  sometimes 
that  Grrandfather  Kidd's  sperrit  takes  right 
possession  of  me  an'  I'm  a  reg'lar  pirate. 
An'  if  you  two  fellers  don't  go  quiet  an' 
peaceful  on  this  voyage,'  says  I,  '  Grand- 
father Kidd's  sperrit  will  git  such  a  grip 
on  me  that  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  answer  for 
the  consequences." 

"  We  got  under  way  within  an  hour  after 
they  was  on  board,  an'  jest  to  see  that  they 
didn't  git  into  any  mischief  down  below 
while  the  rest  of  us  was  on  deck,  I  let  'em 
come  up  an'  try  their  muscle  on  the  wind- 
lass for  a  few  minutes  while  we  was  gittin' 
the  anchor.  An'  then  I  took  L.  Montmorency 
Mortimer  light  into  my  watch,  an'  I  give 
Bill  Muggins  the  other  feller  in  his  watch; 
an'  Silas  Hogg,  not  havin'  any  watch  an' 
bein'  real  talented  as  a  musician,  got  out 
the  concertina  as  we  sailed  over  the  moon- 
lit waters  an'  sot  down  on  the  bits  for'ard 
an'  played  an'  sung  'My  name  was  Cap'n 
Kidd  as  I  sailed,'  which,  I  told  L.  Montmo- 
rency, was  real  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

"  I  managed  to  time  it  so  we  come  to 
anchor  ofl'  Jewell's  Island  jest  after  dark. 
An'  at  the  right  p'int  we  set  L.  Montmorency 
Mortimer  an'  his  friend  diggin'  for  Cap'n 
Kidd's  gold. 

"  They  warn't  very  much  accustomed  to 
that  kind  of  work,  an'  'twarn't  more'n  an 
hour  an'  a  half  before  they  commenced  to 
holler  for  mercy.  But  I  kept  light  at  it,  till 
they  were  two  of  the  plum  boatenest  chaps 
you'd  ever  see  when  wo  look  'em  out  on 
board  the  schooner  agin.    An'  then  I  says 


to  L.  Montmorency,  says  I,  '  Mr.  Mortimer." 
I  says,  '  last  year  you  sold  this  same  original 
chart  of  my  grandfather  Kidd"s  to  my  friend 
Cap'n  Obadiah  Hawkes.  As  near  as  I  can 
figure  out,'  I  says,  '  you  owe  Cap'n  Obadiah 
Hawkes  about  three  hundred  an'  fifty  dol- 
lars. He  give  you  two  hundred  an'  fifty  for 
the  chart,  an'  'twas  worth,  suttin,  a  hundred 
dollars  to  him  to  come  round  here  to  Jewell's 
Island  an'  dig  that  all-fired  big  hole.  Xow,' 
says  I,  '  I've  decided  that  you  pay  that 
money  back  to  Cap'n  Obadiah  Hawkes,  an' 
that  while  you  are  payin'  it  back  you'll  keep 
out  of  mischief,  so  you  won't  have  any 
chance  to  sell  no  more  Kidd  charts  to  con- 
fidin'  sea-cap"ns  from  way  down"  East.' 

"  Well,  up  to  that  time  L.  Montmorency 
Mortimer  had  put  up  a  pretty  good  bluff. 
He'd  stood  it  pretty  well.  He'd  consid'rable 
grit  an"  ginger  in  him,  no  matter  what  he 
was.  But  when  I  sprung  that  on  him,  he 
said  he  couldn't  pay  back  that  money,  'cause 
he  didn't  have  it. 

" '  No,'  I  says.  '  you  hain't  got  it,  but 
you're  goin'  to  git  it.  What  you're  goin'  to 
do  is,  you're  goin'  to  stay  right  on  board 
this  schooner  an'  cook.  Yes,  sir,  cook ! 
You're  goin'  to  cook  for  me  an'  Bill  Mug- 
gins. I've  been  troubled  for  a  cook  for 
some  time.  Silas  Hogg  here  is  goin'  to  git 
married  an'  says  he's  goin'  to  stay  ashore, 
an'  I  confess  I  didn't  know  which  way  to 
turn,  'cause  Silas  knows  jest  how  I  like 
mv  victuals  cooked,  an'  there  ain't  nobodv 
else  that  does.  Now,'  I  says,  '  I'm  jest 
goin'  to  teach  you,  an'  you'll  stay  an 
cook  'em  until  you  earn  that  three  hundred 
an'  fifty.' 

"  I  felt  obleeged  to  speak  real  sharp  to 
him, — an'  say,  I  don't  take  no  stock  in  the 
work  most  missionaries  do,  an'  I  ain't  got 
any  great  opinion  of  all  them  schemes  to 
convert  the  heathen  an'  the  wicked,  but 
after  L.  Montmorency  Mortimer  had  sailed 
up  an'  down  the  coast  with  me  for  eighteen 
months,  cookin'  salt  -  horse  an'  pettatoes 
three  times  a  day,  gittin'  hardened  up  by  a 
seafarin'  life  an'  earnin'  the  fust  money  he'd 
ever  got  honest  in  his  mis'rable  existence,  I 
be  hanged  if  he  didn't  become  quite  a  feller, 
an'  if  he  hasn't  kept  straight  ever  since ! 
Where  is  he  now?  Whv,  he's  sailin"  with 
Cap'n  Obadiah  Hawkes.  I  told  Obadiah 
that  he  could  have  him. 

"  Yes,  I  told  Obadiah  that  he  could  have 
him  for  mate.  I  was  sorry  to  part  with 
him,  but  so  long  as  he  sails  with  Obadiah 
there  ain"t  nobod}^  goin'  to  sell  Obadiah  any 
gold  bricks,  or  wheat-fields  in  Alasky,  or 
anythin'  of  that  sort,  'cause  Mr.  Mortimer 
has  forgotten  more  about  the  gold-brick 
game  than  most  of  'em  know,  an'  he  keeps 
an  eye  on  Obadiah — sort  of  guardeen  angel, 
he  is — an'  sees  that  Obadiah  sails  straight, 

"What  did  we  do  with  the  other  chap? 
Oh.  he  was  so  onnery  that  we  jest  landed 
him  on  Jewell's  Island  an'  left  him  there. 
But  T  presume  somebody  took  him  off  the 
island  after  a  time.  An'  for  all  I  know,  he's 
back  in  little  old  Xew  York  sellin'  dreams 
to  star-gazers." 


The  Kick-off 

Shoicing  football  to  be  of  classic  origin 


The  Dream  of  the  Automoboatist 


BY  JOHN   KENDRICK  BANGS 


T  "D  love  to  float 

*  In  a  ^lotoi-boat. 
The  Automobile  of  the  sea; 

To  run  down  ^^'llales, 

And  scrape  the  scales 
Of  the  Shad  and  the  C.  ().  D. 

I'd  love  to  scoot 

With  a  honking  toot 
Through  "waves  that  are  scraping  the  sky; 

And  scare  the  Shark 

In  the  fathoms  dark 
Where  the  cables  supinely  lie. 

I'd  love  to  whiz 

Through  the  filmy  fizz. 
Past  the  Spanish  Mackerel's  home, 

And  graze  the  wheel 

Of  the  startled  eel. 
As  he  wiggles  along  the  foam. 

I'd  love  to  speed 
Thro'  dank  seaweed, 
Over  coral  and  reef  and  rocks, 


Till  the  old  sardine 
Tn  the  Maters  green 
Was  frightened  half  out  of  his  box. 

I'd  love  to  skip 

O'er  the  spume  and  drip, 
As  the  hurricane  madlv  blows. 

And  scatter  the  spray 

In  the  good  old  way 
In  the  ocean  liner's  nose. 

I'd  love  to  dash 

With  a  roar  and  a  s])lash 
Through  the  ocean  so  vast  and  cool, 

And  break  up  the  class 

As  I  noisily  pass 
In  the  Porpoise's  Saline  School. 

I've  had  my  day 

In  the  usual  way 
In  mv  little  red  car  so  free, 

And  now  I  wish 

']\Iid  the  waves  and  fish 
To  do  just  the  same  at  sea! 
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Elepitas.  "Do  ijou  care  for  a  heucy  nior)i- 
infi  7nealf" 

Elephum.  No;  I  prefer  the  light  Conti- 
nental style.  Breakfast — a  Jialf-ton  of  hay 
and  a  de mi-hogshead  of  ivater." 


A  Budding  Machiavelli 

FOUE- YEAR-OLD  Bob  was  playiiio-  with 
a  little  oirl  named  May  Avho  lived  next 
door,  when  some  one  saw  little  May  begin 
to  cry  and  hurry  home.  Knowing  Master 
Bob's  propensity  for  rough  games,  his  mother 
called  him  to  her  and  questioned  him  care- 
fully as  to  Miiat  he  did  to  hurt  May. 

"  Didn't  do  nuffin  to  her.''  was  the  only 
satisfaction  she  could  obtain  from  the 
youngster. 

His  mother  was  not  satisfied,  however, 
and  when  luncheon  was  served  there  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  table  a  kind  of  cake  of 
which  Bob  M'as  extremely  fond,  "  Now, 
Bob,*'  said  she,  "  if  you  will  tell  me  Avhat 
you  did  to  May  I  will  give  you  a  piece 
of  cake." 

The  little  fellow  hesita- 
ted a  moment,  then  an- 
swered boldly: 

"  I    just    raised    np  my 
shovel,  and  it  hit  her  foot." 

In  accordance  with  her 
promise  his  mother  gave 
him  the  cake,  and  also  a 
severe  reprimand.  After 
luncheon,  he  was  washed  and 
dressed  and  taken  in  cere- 
mony to  apologize  to  May, 
which  he  did  with  due 
solemnity. 

"  But "  Bob  didn't  hit  me 
with  his  shovel,"  May  de- 
clared,  with  innocent  sur- 
prise. "  1  fell  down  and 
hurt  my  foot  so  bad  I  had  to 
go  home." 

"Why,  Bob,"  cried  his 
scandalized  parent,  "what 
did  you  tell  mo  that  you  hit 
May  with  your  shovel  for?" 

"  Because  J  wanted  the 
cake,"  answered  the  youth- 
ful diplomat.  "  And  I 
fought  maybe  I'd  do  it 
sometime." 


Better  than  He  Knew 

THK  hour  had  come  for  the  language  les- 
son in  a  go\ernment  Indian  school. 
Among  the  words  on  the  board  to  be  put 
into  sentences  was  the  M'ord  "  singular." 
The  teacher  explained  that  it  meant  queer, 
peculiai-.  odd,  uncommon.  Tommie  Stewart, 
a  half-breed  Crow  Indian  twelve  years  old. 
produced  a  result  of  diligent  labor,  showing 
a  bit  of  humor  in  his  make-up  and  keen 
observation  as  far  as  the  Indians  were  con- 
cerned, at  least.  He  wrote  the  following 
sentence : 

'■  If  a  man  have  no  wife  he  is  sinoular." 


Once  a  Boy  Himself 

"  "T^HAT  man  remembers  that  he  was  once 
1  a  boy  himself,"  a  Broadway  jeweller 
remarked,  as  a  customer  left  the  store. 
"  He  came  in  just  now  and  said  he  wanted 
a  watch  for  his  boy  for  a  birthday  .present, 
and  that  he  Avanted  the  cheapest  I  had." 

"  The  old  skinflint !  And  I  know  he  is 
well  fixed,  too,"  the  jeweller's  friend  com- 
mented. 

The  other  smiled.  "  I  told  him  that  those 
very  cheap  ones  Avouldn't  keep  good  time," 
the  other  continued.  "  But  he  said :  '  Oh, 
that's  all  right.  Just  give  me  one  that  has 
the  back  fixed  on  so  that  he  can  get  it  off — 
he  Avill  be  satisfied.'  " 


In  the  Library 

"  '\X  yOLTLD  you  mind  changing  this  for 
»  »    me,  mum?    It's  the  second  edition, 
and  I  haven't  read  the  first." 


(5)K]©i  TTOG^i  Mfl  ®i/i\a.17  m  (FOfla  , 
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All  the  Same 

THERE  is  a  minister  in 
Chicaoo  who  doesn't 
believe  in  chnich  fairs  and 
similar  methods  of  rais- 
ing money,  thongli  these 
ideas  are  opposed  to  those 
of  a  number  of  his  lead- 
ing parishioners.  Xot 
long  ago  the  church  need- 
ed  mone}',  and  a  fair  was 
proposed. 

"  Every  time  any  one 
suggests  a  church  fair.  I 
am  reminded  of  a  little 
incident  which  —  well, 
which  might  have  oc- 
curred," the  minister 
said,  his  eyes  smiling. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  a 
man  was  going  along  a 
dark  street,  wlien  a  foot- 
pad suddenly  appeared, 
and  keeping  his  pistol  in 
the  man's  face,  began  to 
relieve  the  man  of  his 
money.  The  footpad, 
however,  apparently  suf- 
fered some  pangs  of  re- 
morse, for  he  said : 

"  '  It"s  pretty  rough  to 
be  gone  through  like  this, 
ain't  it,  pard?' 

"  •  Oh,  that's  all  right, 
old  man,'  his  victim  an- 
swered, cheerfully.  '  I 
was  on  my  way  to  a 
church  fair,  anyway,  and 
now  I  can  go  home  and 
be  comfortable.'  " 

The  fair  was  not  held. 


Swimmin' 


A  New  Version 


A TEACHER  in  a  Xorth 
Carolina  school  re- 
cently asked  the  pupils 
of  the  seventh  grade  to 
sketch  the  events  sur- 
roimding  Julius  Caesar's 
death.  A  boy  in  the  class 
wrote  as  follows: 

"  Caesar  was  killed  by 
the  ides  of  March.  Some- 
bodv  told  him  he  had  bet- 
ter  watch  out  for  the  ides, 
but  he  said  he  wasn't 
afraid  of  them.  One 
morning  when  he  was  going  along  the  street 
a  man  said  to  him,  the  ides  are  here.  And 
Caesar  said,  but  they  ain't  all  here.  Then 
he  went  in  the  Senate  House,  and  the  ides 
were  over  in  one  corner.  Directlv  one  of 
them  ran  up  and  stuck  his  dagger  in  Caesar's 
back,  and  then  all  the  other  ides  stuck 
their  daggers  in  him,  and  he  fell  over 
and  died." 


IATWAYS  like  to  run  right  in 
And  splash  myself  and  shout : 
I  lie  right  down  and  try  to  swim, 

(But  tumble  all  about)  — 
And  people  say,  "Just  look  at  him 
He's  brave  without  a  doubt.'' 


big 
wet 


wave 


Yes,  very  boldlj'^  I  behave, 

And  never  really  get 
Afraid;  but  when  a  great 
Makes  me  just  soaking 
Though  pretty  sure  I'm  very  brave, 
I'm  not  quite  certain  yet! 

Edward  Hall  Putnam. 


Misunderstood 

THE  American  small  boy's  mamma  sent  him 
to  kindergarten  in  the  Canadian  city 
where  he  was  visiting.  All  the  exercises  de- 
lighted him,  but  closing-day  sent  him  home 
in  excitement.  "  They  sang,  mother,  and 
played  games,  and  then  every  one  stood  up 
and  sang, '  For  God's  Sake,  Save  the  King!'  " 


The  Party  Wire 


No  Horse  for  Him 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young 
married  man  who  had  some  slight 
bickerings  with  the  M'oman  of  his  choice. 
These  having  occurred  with  great  fre- 
quency, he  went  to  his  father,  who  was 
older  and  much  more  married. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  "  is  it  not  meet  that 
I  should  be  the  ringmaster  in  my  own 
wickiup?  Or  must  I  kowtow  to  the 
old  lady?" 

Whereat  the  old  man  smiled  wisely  and 
said: 

"  My  son,  yonder  are  a  hundred  chickens 
and  here  a  fine  team  of  horses.  Do  you 
place  the  feathered  tribe  on  this  wagon, 
hitch  up  the  team,  and  start  out.  Wher- 
ever you  find  a  man  and  his  wife  living 
together,  make  diligent  investigation  to  find 
out  who  the  commanding  officer  is,  and 
where  it  is  the  woman  give  her  a  chicken. 
If  you  find  a  man  running  a  house  give 
him  one  of  the  horses." 

So  the  young  man  loaded  up  the  fowls 
and  started  out  upon  his  pilgrimage  of  self- 
education.  And  when  he  had  but  seven 
chickens  left,  he  approached  a  habitation 
with  his  forlorn  inquiry,  to  which  the 
man  replied: 

"  I'm  the  ace-high  cockalorum  of  this 
outfit." 

And  the  wife,  without  fear  or  favor, 
corroborated  the  statement.  Tlien  the  young 
man  said : 

"  Take  your  choice  of  the  horses.  Either 
one  you  fancy  is  yours."  And  after  the 
man  had  walked  around  the  team  several 


times  and  looked  in  their  mouths,  he  said, 
"  Well,  I'll  take  the  bay." 

Now,  the  wife  didn't  like  bay  horses,  and 
she  called  John  aside,  and  after  whispering 
in  his  ear  she  allowed  him  to  return. 

"  I  guess  I'll  take  the  black  horse,"  he 
said. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  pilgrim. 
"  You'll  take  a  chicken." 


A  Philanthropist 

AN  earnest  East  Side  worker  says  that 
not  long  ago  she  was  approached  by  an 
old  gentleman,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  something  of  a  philanthropist,  with 
the  request  that  he  be  permitted  to  accom- 
pany her  on  one  of  her  rounds  of  visits. 
IMuch  pleased,  the  worker  consented.  The 
destitute  condition  in  Avhich  many  families 
were  found  elicited  expressions  of  deep 
sympathy  from  the  old  gentleman,  but  to 
his  companion's  surprise  and  regret  nothing 
more  material.  Presently  they  came  upon  a 
small  girl  weeping  bitterly. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear?"  the  old  gentleman 
inquired. 

The  child  raised  a  tear-stained  face  and 
pointed  into  a  dark  alleyway.  "  Me  mudder 
sent  me  to  buy  some  bread,  an'  I  lost  my 
dime  in  there  an'  I'll  git  licked  awful!" 
she  sobbed. 

"Poor  dear!"  he  remarked,  in  a  tender 
voice,  at  the  same  time  putting  his  hand 
into  his  vest  pocket.  "  Don't  cry.  Here  is  a 
match;  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  find  it!" 
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Troilus  and  Cressida" 


CRITICAL    COMMENT    BY    ARTHUR  SYMONS 
PICTURES    BY    EDIVIN    A.  ABBEY,  R.A. 


IT  is  probable  that  in  this  play,  the 
most  trag-ieal  of  all  comedies  and  the 
most  comical  of  all  tragedies,  Shake- 
speare for  once  wrote  to  please  himself; 
and,  though  we  cannot  take  literally  the 
publisher's  note  to  the  Second  Quarto, 
that  "  you  have  here  a  new  play,  never 
staled  with  the  stage,  never  clapper- 
clawed with  the  palms  of  the  vulgar,"  it 
is  not  likelv  that  what  we  now  read  is 
precisely  what  the  King's  Majesty's  Serv- 
ants acted  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  \Yhat 
they  acted,  and  v'lat  we  now  read,  was 
certainly  not  all  from  the  hand  of  Shake- 
speare. The  Prologue,  which  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Second  Quarto, 

A  prologue  armed,  but  not  in  confidence 
Of  autlior's  pen  or  actor's  voice, 

has  the  cumbrous  bombast  of  a  thing 
made  for  the  occasion;  and  the  concluding 
scenes  of  the  play,  in  which  Dryden 
rightly  saw  "  nothing  but  a  confusion 
of  drums  and  trumpets,  excursions  and 
alarms,"  have  much  the  same  note  of 
forced  and  laboriously  measured  writing. 
They  are  not  like  Shakespeare's  writing 
at  any  period;  they  may  possibly  belong 
to  some  rough  earlier  play  on  the  sub- 
ject, from  which  Shakespeare,  in  his  easy 
fashion,  was  content  to  take  over  un- 
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touched  fragments,  together  with  some 
of  the  original  framework.  The  play  as 
we  have  it,  even  apart  from  these  doubt- 
ful scenes,  is  uncertainly  constructed, 
and  betrays  the  workmanship  of  different 
periods.  What  we  know  of  its  date  con- 
firms the  suspicion  that  Shakespeare 
may  have  worked  at  it  after  its  first 
rough  completion.  The  two  quartos, 
identical  but  for  the  new  title-page  and 
preface  of  the  second,  were  published  in 
1609;  but  as  early  as  1599,  in  the  satirical 
play  Histriomastix ,  there  is  an  obvious 
allusion  to  a  scene  in  a  Troilus  and 
Cressida  which  is  coupled  with  a  pun  on 
"shake"  and  "spear."  In  IfJOS  there  is 
an  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Register  re- 
lating to  James  Roberts's  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  "  get  sufficient  authority  "  for 
the  printing  of  "  the  book  of  Troilus  and 
Ci^essida" ;  in  January,  1609,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Quarto  is  entered.  More 
than  one  partial  revision,  at  any  time 
during  those  ten  years,  with  the  possible 
intrusion  of  the  meddling  hand  of  the 
Prologue-writer,  would  account  for  much 
of  what  seems  difficult,  at  first  sight,  to 
account  for  in  the  play  as  we  have  it. 
If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of  an  earlier 
plav,  not  Shakespeare's,  there  may  have 
been  some  clearing  away,  as  well  as  de- 
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veloping"  and  deepening^,  of  the  play  as 
it  was  first  acted  by  the  King's  Servants. 
I  can  imagine  the  deeper  intention  com- 
ing gradually  into  his  own  work,  as  he 
went  over  it,  with  some  inattentive  im- 
patience towards  those  parts  which  had 
still  to  carry  the  original  meaning,  the 
main  weight  of  the  story.  Throughout 
there  are  ragged  ends  of  action,  with  one 
discrepancy^  in  fact  "between  the  second 
and  the  third  scene  of  Act  I.,  and  a  trans- 
position, by  the  printers  of  the  First 
Folio,  of  a  rhyming  tag  from  the  end  of 
the  play  to  the  end  of  the  third  scene 
of  the  last  act,  as  if  that  had  once  been 
the  end  of  the  play.  Lines  are  left  in 
careless  lengths,  now  too  short  and  now 
too  long,  as  if  parts  had  been  revised 
without  regard  to  their  context.  The 
difference  between  the  formal  rhymed 
couplets  of  some  scenes  and  the  free  and 
weighty  blank  verse  of  others  is  the 
difference  between  one  period  and  another 
of  Shakespeare's  technique.  Some  of  the 
speeches,  written  in  the  later  style,  are 
the  longest  in  Shakespeare. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  is  a  kind  of  Don 
Quixote,  in  which  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  disentangle  the  burlesque  from  the 
serious  element.  The  first  aim  of  Cer- 
vantes was  to  ridicule  the  folly  of  courtly 
romances,  to  "  laugh  Spain's  chivalry 
away,"  so  far  as  the  extravagant  facts  of 
chivalry  were  concerned.  But  on  the  way 
he  laughed  at  a  thousand  other  things 
which  are  now  of  more  interest  to  the 
world,  and  he  made  his  scarecrow  hero 
one  of  the  most  sympathetic  victims  of 
romance;  the  eternal  idealist,  lovable  and 
ridiculous  and  lamentable  and  heroic, 
and  the  sport  of  a  rough  world  which  is, 
after  all,  always  his  servant.  Shakespeare 
takes  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  the 
commonplace  of  poets  and  romance- 
writers,  a  legend  almost  as  sacred  as  the 
Bible,  and  he  makes  it,  in  his  parody  of 
it,  a  parable  of  the  world. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  is  an  assaying  of 
accepted  values,  and  Shakespeare  takes 
the  two  prime  heroisms,  love  and  glory 
(the  two  fights  for  honor),  and  shows 
them  to  us  through  the  eyes  of  Thersites : 
"  Still  wars  and  lechery !  nothing  else 
holds  fashion."  In  this  picture  we  see 
how  like  we  are  at  our  highest  to  the 
beasts  that  perish.  Here  is  Troy,  the 
city  of  the  world's  desire;  Helen,  the 


desire  of  the  world;  the  mighty  Aga- 
memnon; the  wise  Ulysses;  the  hero  of 
heroes,  Achilles;  Ajax,  the  bravest  of 
men;  Hector,  Cassandra,  Andromache; 
and  only  Hector  has  any  plain  nobility, 
and  is  not  either  a  coward,  a  bully,  or  a 
fool.  It  is  a  Greek  who  counts  that  "  for 
every  false  drop  "  in  the  veins  of  Helen 
"  a  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk " ;  even 
Hector  doubts  the  wisdom  of  keeping 
Helen,  though  he  would  still  keep  up  the 
fight,  not  for  Helen's  sake,  but  for  the 
honor  of  the  cause.  None  of  these 
"  heroes "  have  any  heroical  impulses ; 
they  fight  for  their  own  heads,  for  spite, 
because  others  are  fighting.  We  see  the 
petty  inside  of  war,  as,  in  Cressida  and  in 
Helen,  we  see  the  shallow  and  troubled 
depths  of  woman.  In  this  morbid,  almost 
Swiftian,  consciousness  of  the  dung  in 
which  roses  are  rooted,  Shakespeare 
drags  Thersites  out  of  his  sewer  and  bids 
us  listen  to  him.  Thersites  is  his  chorus, 
his  mouthpiece,  his  pet  scavenger. 

Beside  Thersites  is  the  other  sign-post 
to  the  knowledge  of  evil,  Pandarus. 
Pandarus  is  love's  broker  as  Thersites 
is  the  broker  of  glory.  Each  has  a  dif- 
ferent platform  from  which  to  rail  at  the 
world;  but  Pandarus  is  a  foul  and  feeble 
part  of  that  at  which  Thersites  rails. 
Thersites  is  the  Falstaff  of  a  world  that 
tastes  bitter.  He  has  infinite  curiosity; 
he  runs  recklessly  into  danger,  in  order 
that  he  may  spy  out  the  mean  secrets  on 
which  his  mind  battens.  He  is  beaten, 
and  rails  on,  saying,  "I  serve  not  thee," 
to  the  stronger  bully  against  whom  he 
has  only  the  weapon  of  his  tongue.  He 
shares  with  Ulysses  the  only  brains  in 
two  armies  of  fighters,  who  know  not  why 
they  are  fighting,  and  who  are  drawn  into 
action  or  out  of  it  for  straws ;  and  he  sees 
farther  than  Ulysses,  because  he  does  not 
see  with  a  purpose.  He  is  Irish  in  the 
inventive  imagination  of  his  abuse;  he 
has  the  richest  vocabulary  of  any  rogue 
in  Shakespeare.  His  speech  is  a  foul 
glory,  a  glory  fouled.  "  So  much  and 
such  savored  salt  of  wit "  is  in  his  words 
that  the  foulness  is  forgotten  in  the 
fierce  and  ever-armed  intelligence  which, 
helpless  to  overthrow,  pricks  mortally  all 
this  "  valiant  ignorance." 

For  the  most  part,  in  his  plays,  Shake- 
speare gives  us  an  underplot  which  is  a 
kind  of  echo  or  reflection  of  the  main 
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story;  and  here,  as  a  luminous  back- 
ground for  Cressida,  between  Troilus  and 
Diomedcs,  we  see  Helen,  between  Menelaus 
and  Paris.  For  a  moment,  as  the  jireat 
lines  of  ]\Iarlowe  come  into  his  mind, 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  Helen,  through 
the  mouth  of  Troilus,  with  reverence : 

Is  she  worth  keeping  ?  why,  she  is  a  pearl, 
Whose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand 
ships, 

And  turned  crowned  kings  to  merchants! 

The  wonderful  scene  between  Paris  and 
Helen  (iVct  III.,  Scene  1)  gives,  with  its 
touch  of  luxurious,  almost  lascivious 
satire,  the  Renaissance  picture  of  the 
two  most  famous  lovers  of  the  world. 
There  is  a  refrain  of  "  love,  love,  love," 
grossly,  luxuriously,  mockingly.  "  Let 
thy  song  be  love,"  murmurs  Helen ;  "  this 
love  will  undo  us  all.  O  Cupid,  Cupid, 
Cupid!"  And  Paris  echoes:  "Aye,  good 
now,  love,  love,  nothing  but  love."  Helen 
speaks  as  grossly  as  Cressida;  Paris  twice 
calls  her  "  Nell."  In  the  dispraise  of 
Helen,  from  the  mouth  of  Diomedes  (Act 
IV.,  Scene  1),  Shakespeare  forces  the  note, 
making  even  those  who  had  least  cause 
rail  on  the  woman  with  all  the  contempt 
of  hate.  Yet  the  noblest  praise  that  has 
ever  been  said  of  Helen  comes  to  her  in 
this  play  from  the  undistinguished  mouth 
of  a  punning  servant,  who  calls  her  "  the 
mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty, 
love's  invisible  soul."  Later  on,  in  Cleo- 
patra, Shakespeare  is  to  give  us  the  su- 
preme enchantress,  taking  her  wholly 
from  her  own  point  of  view,  or  at  least 
with  sympathetic  impartiality.  Here  he 
seems  to  ask  with  Pandarus,  "  Is  love  a 
generation  of  vipers?"  Llis  cruelty  with 
Helen  is  but  a  part  of  his  protest,  his 
criticism,  his  valuation  of  love.  Love  in 
this  cloying  scene  between  Paris  and 
Helen  appears  before  us  sickly,  a  thing 
of  effeminate  horror,  which  can  be  es- 
caped only  by  turning  it  into  laughter. 

Cressida  is  a  symbol  of  Helen,  the 
feminine  animal  shown  us  in  detail. 
Ulysses  sums  her  up  in  a  few  significant 
lines  which  say  everything: 

Fie.  fie  upon  her! 
There's  language  in  her  eye,  lior  cheek,  her 
lip. 

Nay,  her  foot  speaks :   her  wanton  spirits 
look  out 

At  every  joint  and  niotivo  of  her  body. 


O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  accosting  welcome  ere  it  comes. 
And    wide    unclasp    the    tables    of  their 
thoughts 

To  every  ticklish  reader!  set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity, 
And  daughters  of  the  game 

She  is  mere  sex,  the  Manon  Lescaut  of 
her  period,  so  incapable  of  fidelity,  so 
anxious  to  get  her  pleasure  by  pleasing, 
a  coquette,  not  a  criminal,  petty  with  the 
instincts  of  the  cat,  sly  and  provident, 
apologetic  to  the  end.  From  the  first  she 
plays  at  virtue,  and  is  taken  for  chaste 
when  she  is  but  chary  of  herself  for  a 
purpose. 

In  Troilus  we  get  the  sensual  man, 
brave,  passionate,  and  constant,  suffering 
from  passion  as  from  a  disease.  His 
speech  is  often  mere  extravagance ;  but 
once,  when  he  waits  for  Cressida  in  the 
orchard,  he  speaks  perhaps  the  most  sensi- 
tive lines  in  Shakespeare: 

I  am  giddy:  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relisli  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense:  what  will  it  be 
When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice-repured  nectar!  death,  I  fear 
me, 

.Swooning  destruction,  or  some  joy  too  fine, 
Too  subtie-potent.  tuned  too  sharp  in  sweet- 
ness, 

For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers: 
I  fear  it  much,  and  I  do  fear  besides 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  mv  iovs, 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  living. 

In  those  lines  we  get  what  is  most  pre- 
cise and  exquisite  in  the  play,  free,  for 
the  moment,  of  all  irony:  a  rendering  of 
sensation  sharpened  to  the  vanishing- 
point  ;  the  sensation  which  does  not  know 
itself  for  pain  or  pleasure,  so  inexplica- 
bly is  it  intermingled  in  the  delights  of 
opposites.  Much  of  what  seems  to  us 
most  characteristically  modern  in  mod- 
ern literature,  together  with  almost  the 
whole  aim  of  modern  music,  is  here  an- 
ticipated. It  is  Shakespeare  showing  us, 
in  a  flash,  that  he  may  be  quite  fair,  all 
of  ecstasy  that  does  really  exist  in  the 
thing  he  holds  up  to  our  mockery. 

Is  it  with  a  kind  of  cruelty  that  Shake- 
speare is  so  patient  with  Cressida,  settiiig 
her  to  unfold  herself  before  us,  little  by 
little,  in  scene  after  scene  nicely  calcu- 
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lated  for  her  exposure?  To  be  so  femi- 
nine and  so  vile,  so  much  a  woman,  with 
all  the  woman's  pretty  tricks,  and  so  old 
in  craft,  an  angler  for  hearts :  there  is  a 
dreadful  and  a  merciless  knowledge  in  the 
picture.  In  the  scene  in  the  court  of 
Pandarus  (Act  IV.,  Scene  2),  Cressida 
has  all  the  lightness  and  unwholesome 
charm  of  actual,  attractive  vulgarity;  in 
the  scene  in  the  Grecian  Camp  (Act  V., 
Scene  2),  where  we  hear  her  words 
through  a  series  of  listeners — Troilus, 
Ulysses,  and  Thersites,  the  lover,  the  ob- 
server, and  the  mocker — she  is  vulgar  na- 
ture naked  to  the  roots  and  no  longer 
deceptive.  Shakespeare  is  using  her  to 
point  his  moral  against  her  sex;  he  gloats 
over  her,  not  to  spare  her. 

People  have  complained  because  Troi- 
lus and  Cressida  can  be  set  down  under 
no  general  title;  because,  as  the  printers 
of  the  Eirst  Eolio  discovered  to  their 
confusion,  it  is  neither  tragedy,  comedy, 
nor  history,  but  something  of  each  and 
something  else  besides.  It  is  made  out 
of  history,  with  an  infinite  deal  of  tragedy 
in  the  matter  of  it,  and  its  upshot  is 
purely  comic.  Here,  more  than  anywhere 
else  in  Shakespeare,  we  get  the  comedy  of 
pure  mind,  with  its  detachment  from  life, 
to  which  it  applies  an  abstract  criticism. 
Tragedy  comes  about  from  an  abandon- 
ment to  the  emotions,  and  the  tragic 
attitude  is  one  of  sympathy  with  this  ab- 
sorption in  the  moment,  this  child's  way 
of  taking  things  seriously,  of  crying  over 
every  scratch.  To  the  pure  reason  emo- 
tion is  something  petty,  ridiculous,  or 
useless,  and  the  conflicts  of  humanity  no 
more  than  the  struggles  of  ants  on  an 
ant-hill.  To  Thersites's  "  critique  of  pure 
reason "  all  the  heroisms  of  the  world 
reduce  themselves  to  his  fundamental 
thesis :  "  all  incontinent  varlets."  Shake- 
speare uses  not  only  Thersites  but  Panda- 
rus to  speak  through,  as  he  escapes  the 
sting  of  love  by  making  a  laughing- 
stock of  the  passion  under  cover  of 
Pandarus's  trade,  and  holds  up  war  to 
contempt,  through  the  license  of  the 
"  fool,"  mimic,  and  "  privileged  man  "  of 
these  "  beef-witted  lords  "  who  are  play- 
ing at  soldiers. 

To  write  drama  from  a  point  of  view 
so  aloof  is  to  lose  most  of  the  material 
of  drama  and  all  dramatic  appeal.  It  is 
to  make  the  puppets  cry  out:  Sec  what 


puppets  we  are !  When  pure  mind  rules, 
manoeuvres,  and  judges  the  passions,  we 
lose  as  well  as  gain.  We  lose  the  satis- 
faction of  tragedy,  the  classic  "  pity  and 
terror,"  the  luxury  of  tears.  We  no 
longer  see  a  complete  thing  cut  boldly 
off  from  nature  and  shown  to  us  labelled. 
We  are  condemned  to  be  on  the  watch, 
to  weigh,  balance,  and  decide.  We  must 
apprehend  wholly  by  the  intelligence, 
never  by  the  feelings. 

We  gain,  certainly,  in  knowledge,  width 
of  view,  hardihood.  We  read  life,  in  this 
bewildering  comment  on  it,  not  through 
the  eyes  of  Shakespeare's  final  wisdom, 
but  as  Shakespeare,  at  one  period,  read 
life.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Troi- 
lus and  Cressida  does  not  belong  to  the 
same  period  as  Timon  of  Athens,  and 
that,  in  these  two  illuminating  and  bitter 
plays,  in  which  the  glories  of  the  world 
are  reviled  in  so  different  a  temper,  to 
so  similar  a  purpose,  Shakespeare  is  not 
giving  expression  to  an  attitude  of  mind 
which  was  his  in  an  interval  of  his  pas- 
sage from  serenity  to  serenity.  His  young 
comedies  have,  first,  the  trivial  gayety 
of  mere  youth  before  the  spectacle  of  the 
world;  then  a  woodland  breath  and  sweet- 
ness, all  the  comfort  of  nature,  not  tried 
past  forbearance.  Tragedy  comes  into 
the  scheme  of  things  simply  as  a  dis- 
turbance natural  to  life  at  its  height, 
the  shadow  pursuing  love,  beauty,  all  the 
graces  of  the  world.  The  shadow  dark- 
ens, the  colors  of  life  are  washed  one 
by  one  out  of  it,  in  a  mere  inexplicable 
spoiling  of  the  delicate  fabric.  At  the 
last  we  get  the  ultimate  calm  of  The 
Tempest,  which  is  the  calm  of  one  who 
has  suffered  shipwreck  and  escaped. 
Troilus  and  Cressida  is  laughter  in  the 
midfet  of  the  storm;  it  has  all  the  wisdom 
that  lies  in  the  deepest  irony.  The  wis- 
dom of  Shakespeare,  as  we  sum  it  up 
from  a  contemplation  of  his  whole  work, 
is  neither  optimism  nor  pessimism,  but 
includes  both.  It  is  part  of  Shakespeare's 
vital  immensity  that  he  can  give  us  in 
a  single  play,  as  in  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
a  complete  philosophy,  which  will  prove 
sufficient  for  the  use  and  fame  of  more 
than  one  great  writer  who  is  to  come 
after  him;  and  can  then  go  on  his  way, 
creating  new  aspects  from  which  to 
see  life,  as  nature  itself  leads  the  way 
for  him. 


The  Home 


BY  CALVIN  JOHNSTON 


I STOOD  by  the  wayside  watchiii'  the 
kettle  on  our  thornwood  fire,  and 
wonderin'  whether  we'd  gotten  a  bad 
bargain  in  some  tableware  we  were  ped- 
dlin'  to  the  farmers;  my  husband,  bav- 
in' staked  out  old  Charley,  the  horse, 
leaned  against  the  wagon  and  inspected 
the  sunset. 

"  Notice  that  Indian  bow  o'  pink  cloud, 
bent  over  this  deep,  dusky  lane,"  he  said, 
"  with  the  last  ray  laid  across  it  like  an 
arrow.  And  there's  the  evenin'  star 
flamin' — "  He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
losin'  himself  as  usual  in  his  picture- 
book,  forgot  he  was  talkin'  to  me. 

"  T  believe  it's  flamin'  brighter  than 
our  fire,  Davvy,"  I  remarked,  and  he  be- 
gan to  walk  around  in  a  circle,  pickin' 
up  hickory  twigs,  but  keepin'  one  eye  on 
his  star. 

"  It's  Old  Jupe,"  he  said  finally,  with 
his  arm  full  of  fagots ;  "  they  say  he  has 
moons  flickerin'  about  like  fireflies." 

I  reminded  him  it  was  hardly  Chris- 
tian to  give  a  nickname  to  one  of  the 
Lord's  works,  and  with  a  shake  of  his 
head  he  went  about  buildin'  up  the  fire. 

Durin'  supper  he  looked  at  me  in  a 
mournful  way  several  times,  but  I  thought 
his  view-point  would  change  presently, 
and  didn't  remark  on  it.  Then  he  lit  his 
pipe,  and  after  several  long  puffs,  said : 

"  You  don't  lean  much  toward  nature, 
do  you,  Mary?" 

"Yes;  I  like  fine  weather  as  well  as 
anybody,"  I  answered. 

"  I  mean,"  he  went  on,  pointing  his 
pipe  at  me,  "  that  you  don't  feel  a  stir 
in  the  blood  when  you  meet  the  first  whiff 
o'  spring  across  the  meadows;  or  let  your 
mind  drift  away  into  the  sky  at  sunset. 
IVe  never  thought  much  about  it  before, 
but  I  don't  believe  you  do." 

"Well,"  I  admitted,  "in  this  business 
my  mind  sometimes  feels  a  call  to  do  its 
driftin'  on  earth." 

"That's  so;  I  forgot  about  the  busi- 
ness," he  said,  reflectively. 


After  a  while,  as  I  was  lookin'  into  the 
embers  with  my  chin  in  my  hand,  he 
asked  a  very  unusual  question. 

"  AVliat  are  you  thinkin'  about  ?" 

"  Just  lookin'  into  the  ashes,"  I  told 
him. 

"  But  you  must  be  thinkin'  about  some- 
thin',"  he  insisted ;  "  is  it  past  or  future  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  that  I'm  drawn  to  think 
about  either  one,  Davvy." 

There  was  another  silence,  then  an- 
other strange  question. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  have  a  new 
velvet  bonnet  to  wear  to  meetin'?  How 
would  you  like  to  have  a  black  silk  dress  ?" 

There's  nothin'  pleasanter  than  to  hu- 
mor Davvy,  so  I  answered,  with  a  stretch 
of  imagination :  "  I've  been  waitin'  forty 
years  for  a  fairy  godmother." 

"  How  would  you  like  to  have  a  Tiomef^ 

This  time  I  laughed  outright,  but  in 
such  utter  mockery,  I  startled  myself. 

"  That  thought's  a  waif  of  my  own, 
Davvy.  It's  the  only  thing  I  ever  im- 
agined." 

He  cast  his  eyes  down  as  if  abashed 
at  surprisin'  my  secret,  and  I  felt  half 
resentful  that  he  should  touch  on  that 
old,  lost  hope.  But  I  answered  brave- 
ly enough. 

"  Never  mind ;  two  old  people  have  a 
right  to  dream  o'  silks  and  velvets — and 
other  things,  if  they  want  to."  Though 
it  was  the  first  time  they'd  been  under 
discussion  since  we  two  went  a-wanderin'. 

"We  ain't  very  old,"  said  he,  sturdily; 
and  indeed  he  didn't  look  it,  with  his 
smooth  forehead  and  quick  dark  eyes. 

T  didn't  reply,  but  I've  wondered  since 
if  right  then  he  didn't  notice  my  gray 
hairs  and  wrinkles  for  the  first  time. 

"  Brother  Lem  is  dead,"  he  said  sud- 
denly; then  rose  to  his  feet,  whistlin', 
and  winked  at  the  new  moon.  "You 
needn't  look  for  us  along  the  highway 
any  more,"  he  told  it ;  "  Mary  is  goin' 
to  have  a  home." 

"  Davvy,  you  can't  mean  it !"  T  cried. 
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"  Yes,  I  do.  In  spite  of  our  old  quarrel 
and  his  lookin'  on  me  as  a  vagabond 
because  I  couldn't  stay  in  that  jail  of  a 
store,  Leni  has  left  us  the  home  place 
at  the  edge  of  to\vn." 

"When  did  you  hear  of  it?" 

"  In  the  letter  I  got  at  the  Perryville 
])ost-office  yesterday  from  lawyer  Mills. 
I'd  have  told  you  before,"  he  added,  weak- 
ly, "  only  I  thought,  as  we'd  lived  so  long 
out-o'-doors,  maybe  we  wouldn't  like  to 
be  housed  up." 

"  We'll  risk  it,"  I  said,  surprised  at  my 
own  firmness;  and  perhaps  I  felt  a  little 
bitter  that  he  should  hesitate  after  I'd 
done  my  hard  duty  by  him  so  many  years. 
Then,  to  make  the  idea  attractive  to  him, 
I  continued :  "  ^Vhy,  you  can  take  a  rest 
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after  alJ  your  rovin'  and  smoke  your  pipe 
comfortably  in  the  house." 

"  Yes ;  in  the  house,"  he  repeated,  let- 
tin'  his  eyes  wander  over  the  wide  blue 
spaces  of  the  sky.  "  In  the  house ;  com- 
fortably. I'll  bet  there's  not  an  old  fel- 
low in  the  world  who  thinks  as  much  of 
his  home  as  I  will  of  mine,"  he  added 
almost  too  convincin'ly. 

Any  homeless  creature  might  under- 
stand how  I  lay  that  night,  not  darin'  to 
close  my  eyes  for  fear  this  prospect,  only 
yet  half  real,  would  vanish.    While  look- 
in'  at  the  stars  from  my  cot  under  the 
wagon-flap,  I  pictured  a  home  of  my  own 
in  so  many  different  ways  that  I  grew 
afraid  I  was  developin'  imagination  too. 
I  remember,  the  next  mornin'  w^as  very 
bright  and  peaceful  in  a 
Sabbath  way,  and  we  ate 
the  meal  as  if  afraid  to 
break  the  calm  of  our  own 
thoughts.    Then,  with  old 
Charley  hitched  up,  Dav- 
vy  listened  to  the  tinkle 
of  the  bell  over  Perryville 
way,  and  said : 

"  There'll  be  a  good  meet- 
in'  this  mornin' ;  people  all 
feel  like  worshippin'  of  a 
fine  May  Sunday." 

"  Let's  go  home,  Davvy." 
"  "Why,  this  is  such  a 
day! — clear  as  silver,  and 
you've  always  gone  in  the 
worst  storms,"  he  said,  in 
surprise. 

"I  know,"  I  answered, 
solemn  enough,  for  I  did- 
n't mean  to  be  unchris- 
tian ;  "  but  this  earthly 
home  is  a  vast  deal  near- 
er than  the  heavenly  one, 
and  if  this  transgression 
be  judged  against  me,  I 
feel  I  can  accept  it  there 
with  resignation," 

While  we  drove  along, 
Davvy  would  fill  his  lungs 
as  if  he  thought  he  was 
gettin'  his  last  breath  of 
fresh  air,  and  when  passin' 
some  landmark  I'd  been 
tired  of  for  twenty  years, 
he  would  turn  his  head  and 
watch  it  till  he  ran  the 
wagon  into  a  stump. 


We'd  lived  so  long  Out-g'-doors 


For  once  I  grew  a  little  impatient 
with  him. 

"  Yon're  not  sayin'  your  last  farewells," 
1  reminded  him,  takin'  the  reins. 

"  Yon  never  can  tell,"  he  answered, 
shakin'  his  head  dolefully.  "  I've  known 
that  old  stile  on  the  path  to  the  river 
for  a  long"  time.  I  wouldn't  like  to  pass 
it  without  a  last  look." 

"  Get  up,"  I  said  to  the  horse. 

But  Davvy  was  as  interested  in  what 
we  left  behind  as  I  was  in  things  ahead, 
and  not  a  landmark  from  the  old  stone 
mill  to  the  spring-houses  got  })y  without 
a  nod  or  a  greetin'. 

It  was  a  drive  of  twenty  miles,  durin' 
every  one  of  which  my  spirits  rose,  while 
Davvy's  lowered  with  the  increasin'  be- 
reavements of  old  stumps  and  farm 
gates. 

T  (h"dn't  say  anything  more  to  him, 
feelin'  that,  after  all,  he  was  only  showin' 
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a  decent  regret  that  would  soon  pass  in 
the  home  I  would  make  for  him. 

At  last  we  drove  into  the  long  windin' 
lane,  crossed  the  old  bridge  of  the  trout- 
brook,  and  drew  up  at  the  bars.  Without 
seein'  any  necessity  for  delay,  I  let  old 
Charley  go  up  the  slope  to  the  house 
at  a  gallop,  and  then  looked  back  at 
Davvy,  who,  I  knew,  would  like  to  be 
alone  with  his  affliction  for  a  few  minutes. 

Tie  stood  just  outside  the  bars,  shadin' 
his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  looked  long  down  the  lane  and 
into  the  sycamore  woods.  Then  he  walk- 
ed up  and  down  as  if  hesitatin'  at  a  dis- 
mal border-land  he  could  never  recross, 
entered,  and  came  quietly  up  to  the 
house. 

If  there  ever  was  a  spick-and-span  liome, 
it  was  mine,  if  I  do  say  it,  and  I  know 
Davvy  appreciated   it  by  the  way  he'd 


If  there  ever  was  a  spick-and-span  Home,  it  was  mine 


walk  through  on  tiptoe.  It  was  on  the 
very  edge  of  town,  with  open  woods  and 
fields  beyond,  and  Brother  Lena  had  left 
"US  a  little  income  to  keep  it  up. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  place  of 
Jasper  Mills,  the  lawyer. 

"  His  health  is  poor,  and  he's  retired 
from  practice,"  Davvy  told  me,  after  a 
conversation  over  the  fence  one  day,  and 
I  was  very  glad  to  learn  it,  for  he  was 
a  very  practical  man,  though  a  little 
hard,  and  would  be  just  the  companion 
for  my  husband. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  a  wild,  play- 
ful kind  of  boy  he  was,  Mary?"  mused 
Davvy ;  "  it's  a  pity  he  grew  up  so  cold 
and  unimaginative." 

"  He's  been  a  very  gifted,  successful 
man,"  I  answered  to  the  point,  "  and 
don't  have  to  imagine  anything  he  wants ; 
he's  got  it.  Who  is  that  freckled  boy 
with  his  front  tooth  out  I  see  over  there  ?" 


"That's  little  Oliver;  some  poor  rela- 
tion died  and  left  him  to  Jasper." 

It  took  some  time  to  realize  that  this 
home  was  indeed  my  own  forever;  but  I'd 
never  found  anything  so  interestin'  in 
my  life.  I  enjoyed  workin'  at  it  from 
mornin'  till  night,  and  though  I  didn't 
have  much  time  to  talk  to  Davvy,  I  was 
glad  to  notice  that  he  liked  it  as  well 
as  I  did.  In  fact,  he  would  never  step 
off  the  place,  except  to  go  to  meetin' 
down-town  on  Sunday. 

After  we'd  been  there  several  weeks, 
we  bought  a  cow,  and  as  I  didn't  care 
to  risk  Davvy  in  the  woods,  lest  the 
old  wanderin'  mood  should  come  over 
him  again,  I  said  I'd  drive  her  to  and 
from  pasture. 

On  the  very  first  evenin',  as  I  brought 
her  down  the  lane,  I  saw  Davvy  leanin' 
over  the  fence  in  the  nearest  corner, 
waitin'  for  me. 
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"  What  did  you  see,  Mary  he  in- 
quired, in  an  eager,  expectant  kind  of 
way. 

"  Nothin'  worth  while,"  I  answered. 

He  kept  pace  with  me  inside  the  fence. 

"You  didn't  see  any  bass  jumpin'? 
Maybe  there  was  an  old  kingfisher  sit- 
tin'  on  that  sycamore  snag  above  the 
creek  ?" 

"  I  didn't  notice,  Davvy,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  did  you  notice  that  last  red  ray 
o'  sunset  shinin'  down  the  lane?" 

"  Yes,  I  did ;  it  was  right  in  my  eyes." 

He  followed  me  up  to  the  shed  silent- 
ly, but  on  every  evenin'  after  that  he 
was  waitin'  for  me  at  the  nearest  fence- 
corner,  to  ask  if  I  hadn't  seen  something. 

Jasper  Mills,  who,  since  he'd  retired, 
spent  most  of  his  time  wanderin'  over  his 
place,  would  come  to  his  fence  once  in 
a  while,  but  Davvy  seemed  to  avoid  him, 
which  put  me  out  o'  patience,  for  Jasper 
was  a  practical  man. 

But  that  toothless  nephew,  Oliver, 
who  would  walk  impudently  across  our 
yard  with  a  hick- 
ory fish-pole  over 
his  shoulder  and 
one  foot  tied  up  in 
a  rag  —  Davvy 
would  talk  to  him! 

He  was  one  of 
those  loony  boys 
that  '11  either  talk 
or  listen  by  the 
hour,  with  his  eyes 
always  wide  open 
and  fijied  every- 
where  but  the 
right  place.  Why, 
I've  seen  him  go 
gapin'  across  the 
yard  and  walk 
straight  into  a 
walnut-tree. 

^'IMary,"  said 
Davvy  to  me  one 
day,  "  we  ain't  as 
young  as  we  used 
to  be,  are  we?" 

"I  feel  like  a 
girl  again,"  I  an- 
swered, with  prop- 
er spirit. 

"I  know;  some- 
times we  can  de- 
ceive ourselves  so, 


but  not  for  long.  We  should  save  our 
steps  as  much  as  possible." 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  for  the 
first  time  it  struck  me  he  was  beginnin' 
to  show  the  weight  o'  time. 

So  I've  arranged  for  Oliver  to  drive 
the  cow  from  pasture,"  he  went  on. 

"  Ail  right ;  it's  thoughtful  of  you, 
Davvy,  though  I  could  have  done  it 
just  as  well  myself,"  I  answered,  for  I 
was  afraid  Davvy  would  suggest  goin' 
himself. 

After  that  he  would  wait  for  Oliver 
in  the  fence  corner  every  evenin',  and 
sometimes  their  discussions  would  get  so 
interestin',  it  would  take  an  hour  for  'em 
to  walk  up  to  the  house. 

"  He  sees  a  remarkable  lot  o'  things," 
said  Davvy,  which  made  me  put  sus- 
picion on  Oliver,  because  I  knew  he  could- 
n't see  any  better  than  I  could.  And 
one  day  when  I  was  workin'  at  my  flower- 
bed, I  could  overhear  them  talkin'  back 
of  the  shed. 

"  That  big  bass  jumps  this  high  out 
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of  the  pool  every  evenin'  at  sunset," 
Oliv  er  was  sayin'. 

"  Did  you  watch  that  ant-hill  again 
yesterday     asked  Davvy. 

Yes.    The  sentinel  I'd  sprinkled  flour 
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His  old,  roving  Spirit  was  at  Rest 


on  was  on  guard  again;  I  could  tell  him 
through  Tncle  Jasper's  glass.  Just  at 
evenin'  a  lot  of  'em  ran  out  of  the  hill; 
they  wos  goin'  out  to  milk  their  cows." 

I  dropped  the  trowel  I'd  heen  usin'  and 
could  hardly  restrain  my  indignation  at 
such  nonsense. 


But  Davvy  took  it  all  in,  and  nodded 
his  head  solemnly. 

"  And  say !"  went  on  truthful  Oliver, 
"  that  old  kingfisher  has  got  so  he  sits 
with  his  head  on  one  side  and  talks  back 

just  as  plain !" 

"  What  does  he 
say  ?"  chuckled  my 
foolish  husband. 

"  Oh,  he  says,  '  I'm 
too  wise,  boy,  to  tell 
what  I  know  to  any- 
b  o  d  y  b  ii  t  TJ  n  c  1  e 
Davvy.'  " 

I  was  so  disgusted 
I  went  into  the 
house,  while  they  be- 
gan to  dispute  on 
which  side  of  some 
old  stone  the  moss 
was  growin'.  Then 
Davvy  sent  Oliver 
to  make  sure,  waitin' 
in  the  fence  corner 
till  he  got  back. 
Though  I  don't  see 
how  he  could  expect 
the  truth  from  such 
a  source,  even  if  it 
had  made  any  dif- 
ference. 

It  was  along  to- 
ward midsummer 
now,  and  though  I 
was  very  busy  with 
my  home  all  the  time, 
I  noticed  Davvy  was 
thinner  and  seemed 
to  be  losin'  his  ap- 
petite. He  would 
walk  up  and  down 
the  fence  on  the  side 
nearest  the  woods, 
and  finally,  with 
many  misgivin's,  I 
suggested  that  he 
walk,  or  drive  Char- 
ley around  the  coun- 
try a  little  bit.  But 
he  was  too  much  at- 
l)y  that  time  to  wish 
then  I  knew  that  his 
old  rovin'  spirit  was  forever  at  rest,  and 
thanked  the  Lord  for  it.  My  last  worry 
was  gone. 

About  this  time  Jasper  Mills  took  to 
comin'  over  once  in  a  while,  and  would 


tached  to  home 
to  leave  it,  and 
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attend  the  conferences  of  Davvy  and 
01i\'er,  listenin'  to  the  statements  of  what 
his  nephew  saw  in  the  woods  with  the 
silent  contempt  they  deserved. 

As  he  never  took  a  hand  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  why  a  bee  got  lost  if  you 
moved  the  hive,  or  about  a  crayfish's  teeth 
bein'  in  his  stomach,  which  was  ridic- 
ulous, T  wondered  why  he  came. 

Once  or  twice  he  said  he  felt  able 
to  walk  a  piece  in  the  woods,  but 
Davvy  treated  the  proposition  without 
warmth. 

"  Ain't  you  a  little  distant  to  neighbor 
Mills  ?"  T  asked  him.  "  He  meant  well 
when  he  hinted  for  you  to  take  a  walk 
with  him." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  was  sincere  about 
it,"  said  Davvy,  darkly ;  "  I've  got  strong 
suspicions  of  him." 

"  But  his  nephew  is  all  right,  I  sup- 
pose," I  said. 

"  Little  Oliver  sees  the  most  remark- 
able things,  and  is  remarkably  honest 
about  them,"  answered  Davvy. 

It  was  time  for  me  to  assert  myself. 
I  put  the  ban  on  little  Oliver;  but  though 
Davvy  didn't  dispute  my  statement  that 
he  was  a  perverter  of  character,  he  talked 
to  the  boy  over  the  fence  while  I  drove 
up  the  cow. 

I  don't  know  why  it  should  have  made 
any  difference,  but  I  felt  hurt  and  an- 
gered that  he  never  came  again  to  meet 
me  in  the  fence  corner. 

As  I  was  determined  to  have  a  home 
complete  in  all  respects,  I  led  my  hus- 
band toward  the  niche  he  was  to  occupy, 
by  takin'  him  to  meetin'  several  times  a 
week.  He  went  with  a  meek  and  lowly 
spirit,  though  he  never  would  set  foot 
on  the  street  at  any  other  time. 

One  fair,  still  August  mornin',  at 
breakfast-time,  la^yver  Mills  came  and 
sat  on  the  sawbuck  near  the  shed.  He 
had  n  hard,  wrinkled  face  and  the  habit 
of  lookin'  at  you  with  half -closed  eyes; — 
perhaps  a  little  crafty,  but  I  admired  him 
for  bein'  so  circumspec'  and  practical. 

Dawy  came  on  him  unawares,  and 
Jasper,  raisin'  his  spare  figure,  held  out 
his  hand. 

"  Davvy,"  said  the  law^^er,  in  his  dry  but 
ringin'  voice,  "  this  life  is  a  cold  busi- 
ness proposition;  I  have  met  it  in  a  cold, 
bu  siness  way,  and  been  successful,  though 
I  am  uf.t  rich.    I  hnve  been  in  Congress, 


and  could  have  been  Governor  of  this 
great  commonwealth  of  Missouri." 

Yes,  you  are  a  brilliant  man,"  said 
Davvy,  quietly. 

"  But  I  have  never  cultivated  my  imag- 
ination." 

Davvy  shook  his  head. 

"  Well.  I'm  not  too  old  to  begin ;  the 
cold  business  commonwealth  can  go  to 
the  devil.   Let's  go  tishin'." 

He  picked  up  a  fishin'-rod  and  looked 
off  over  the  woods  wavin'  in  the  south 
wind,  with  that  same  gapin'  expression 
that  so  distracted  me. 

"  That  ungrateful  nephew,  that  little, 
falsifyin',  pesky  Oliver!"  I  muttered 
through  my  teeth  as  I  stood  listenin'  by 
the  window ;  "  if  he  hasn't  perverted  law- 
yer Mills  himself!" 

I  saw  Davvy's  eyes  begin  to  shine,  and 
he  drew  a  deep  sighin'  breath.  Then  his 
brows  wrinkled,  his  lips  contracted,  and 
a  brief  silence  followed. 

"  I  hope  this  improvement  in  you  is 
heartfelt," — Davvy  spoke  earnestly,  as 
Jasper  sat  with  his  face  still  turned 
away ;  "  but  I  am  too  much  attached  to 
my  home  to  leave  it." 

He  did  not  speak  unkindly,  but  some- 
liov/  there  was  an  undertone  of  accusa- 
tion, and  his  manner  was  one  of  re- 
gretful hostility. 

Jasper  Mills  showed  no  surprise  or  re- 
sentment. He  shot  a  quick  glance  at 
Davvy,  his  face  wearin'  a  curious  ex- 
pression, half  concern,  half  contempt. 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,"  he  said, 
and  wnlkin'  away,  climbed  the  bars  into 
the  lane. 

I  faced  Davvy  from  the  porch.  "  What 
evil  spirit  has  come  over  you?"  I  de- 
manded. I  know  you  are  not  tempted 
to  wander  from  home  any  more,  but 
that's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  go 
fishin'  with  a  practical  man.  You  treat- 
ed him  shamefully." 

"  I  suspected  he  wasn't  sincere  about 
it,"  said  Davvy,  lamely;  "I  couldn't  help 
it;  he's  been  so  hard  and  unimaginative 
all  these  years." 

"  Ro  have  I,"  I  cried,  exasperated. 

It  was  out  at  last — the  word  that  should 
always  remain  unspoken — and  Davvy  re- 
ceived it  as  he  might  a  death-wound. 

"  Don't,  Mary,"  was  all  he  said,  but  it 
was  enough. 

I  found  the  tears  I  thought  long  dried 
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lip  droppin'  as  I  went  about  my  work, 
while  Havvy  wandered  listless  around 
the  yard.  A  first  quarrel  comes  hard  to 
old  people. 

He  did  not  come  in,  and  all  day  I  strug- 
g'led  between  pride  and  a  wish  to  beg 
forgiveness.  At  last,  about  dusk,  I  saw 
him  standin'  near  the  door  as  if  without 
courage  to  face  me,  for  never  until  my 
cruel  words  had  he  suspected  that  I  had 
been  unhappy  durin'  those  weary  years 
of  wanderin'. 

I  went  out  to  meet  him.  "  Davvy,"  I 
said,  with  a  tremblin'  voice,  "  the  home's 
been  desolate  all  day  without  you.  Can't 
you  feel  only  pity  for  a  shrew-tempered 
old  creature,  who  misses  you  very  much  ?" 

He  took  my  hand  in  an  embarrassed 
way,  for  we'd  neglected  to  show  our  af- 
fection till  we  hardly  knew  how  deep  and 
true  it  was,  and  then  went  in  together. 
His  face  was  dead  white,  and  I  knew  he 
had  been  deeply  hurt,  but  he  spoke  to 
me  as  kindly  as  ever,  and  when  I  went 
for  the  cow,  waited  for  me  in  the  old 
fence-corner. 

But  I  was  almost  heart-broken  when 
I  observed  in  the  followin'  days  that  his 
face  never  regained  its  color,  and  that 
he  began  to  walk  like  a  much  older  man, 
while  his  figure  was  thin  and  stoopin'. 

Either  because  of  his  strange  dislike 
to  Jasper  Mills,  or  fearin'  to  displease  me, 
he  never  talked  to  Oliver  any  more. 

"  Maybe  he'll  get  some  comfort  out  o' 
the  boy,"  I  thought,  so  one  day  I  called 
him  to  the  fence. 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  over  and  talk 
to  Davvy  ?"  I  asked  him. 

"  Yes ;  I've  a  lot  o'  things  to  tell  him." 

He  stopped  half-way  over  the  fence 
and  looked  at  me  strangely.  "  Please 
don't  keep  him  a  prisoner  any  longer;  he 
wants  to  go  out  into  the  woods  so  bad." 

I  was  bewildered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  grasped  the  boy  by  the  shoulders. 

"  Did  Davvy  say  that  ?" 

Oliver  did  not  flinch.  "  One  day  when 
I'd  been  tryin'  to  persuade  him  into 
the  woods,  and  was  goin'  away,  I  heard 
him  mutter  somethin'  about  bein'  pris- 
oner to  a  will.  I  thought  it  must  be 
your  will." 

"  Take  your  eyes  out  of  the  clouds  and 
look  me  in  the  face,"  I  commanded  stern- 
ly.   "  Tell  me  only  the  truth." 

Oliver  looked  at  me  with  half-closed 


eyes,  just  like  his  uncle.  "  I  never  tell 
anything  else,"  he  said,  with  angry  pride. 

I  drew  back  from  him  in  disgust,  but 
the  word  "  will  "  was  ringin'  in  my  mind. 

I  saw  Jasper  Mills  enter  his  house, 
and  on  the  impulse  hurried  to  the  side 
gate  and  almost  ran  across  his  garden. 
Straight  into  the  house  I  went,  to  the 
library  door.  He  was  standin'  at  the 
window  lookin'  over  the  fields  and  woods 
that  bordered  our  lane. 

"  I  was  just  thinkin'  of  old  times, 
Mary,"  he  said,  absently,  as  he  drew  up 
a  chair  for  me.  "  Do  you  remember  how 
we  used  to  play  over  that  bridge  as  chil- 
dren ?    Why,  poor  Davvy  and  I — " 

"  The  will ;  what  was  in  Lem's  will  ?" 
I  cried  impatiently. 

His  manner  changed.  "  What  of  it  ?" 
he  demanded  abruptly. 

"  Tell  me,  Jasper;  Davvy  is  like  a  man 
sick  to  death." 

He  turned  to  his  secretary  littered  with 
papers.  In  a  moment  he  handed  me  a 
large  sealed  envelope. 

I  trembled  as  I  broke  the  seal  and 
drew  out  the  will,  and  with  it  another 
paper  in  Lem's  handwritin'. 

One  glance,  and  my  heart  grew  sick 
with  apprehension.  In  so  many  words, 
signed  and  witnessed  the  day  before 
Lem's  death,  it  bequeathed  our  home 
place  to  "  my  faithful  and  lifelong  friend, 
Jasper  Mills." 

With  no  conscious  interest  I  opened 
the  other  paper. 

"  This  attached  will  to  be  in  force  if 
David  Wilson  ever  sets  foot  off  the  home- 
stead, except  on  the  street  between  it  and 
the  business  places  of  town.  He  has 
chosen  to  live  like  a  vagabond;  I  give 
him  one  more  chance  for  the  sake  of 
the  wife  he  has  made  miserable  for  twen- 
ty years.  And  like  a  vagabond  he  shall 
die  in  the  wayside  ditch  if  he  trans- 
gresses this  condition  one  jot. 

"  I  trust  Jasper  Mills  to  observe  him, 
and,  as  my  friend,  bind  him  in  honor  to 
enforce  this  just  provision." 

Jasper  Mills's  voice,  dry  and  cold  as 
the  rustle  of  parchment,  broke  the  silence 
as  I  finished  reading. 

"  Lem  had  little  else  than  his  business, 
which  he  gave  to  his  partner  before  he 
died.  David  inherited  this  property  as 
next  of  kin,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  condition." 


SiKlflenly  I  rose  in  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation. 

"  Yon  hypocrite  !"  I  cried.  "  Xo  won- 
der Davvy  despised  yon  for  tryin'  to  en- 
tice him  away  from  his  home." 

"  I  am  a  practical  man,"  said  lawyer 
Mills,  dryly. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  next  moment  ex- 
panded, while  all  the  hardships  and  long- 
in's  of  my  life  came  into  mind. 

"  My  home;  my  home,"  I  said  alond,  in 
angnish  of  spirit. 

"  You  have  it,"  said  lawyer  Mills. 

How  I  hated  him !  cold-blooded  as  a 
dragon,  lookin'  at  me  through  his  half- 
shut,  cynical  eyes.  I  thought  of  my 
husband  beside  him.  There  was  a  Man; 
honorable,  fearless,  generous.  A  dreamer, 
maybe,  but  why  shouldn't  a  man  dream 
if  he  wants  to  ? 

"  Jasper  ^Mills,"  I  said,  quietly,  "  record 
your  will.  I  love  my  home,  but  I've 
learned  that  I  love  my  husband  better." 

He  raised  his  brows  questioningly. 

"  Davvy  is  dyin'  for  freedom  like  some 
captive  creature  o'  the  woods.  To-morrow 
we'll  hitch  up  and  drive  along  once  more." 

I  knew  I  would  live  all  my  trials  over 
again  for  the  reward  of  that  one  moment. 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  I  felt  that  with 
Davvy's  hand  in  mine  I  had  entered  into 
the  peace  that  passeth  understandin'. 


Lawyer  Mills  bowed  to  me  with  an  ex- 
pression that  did  not  surprise  me,  for  the 
appearance  of  all  things  had  changed. 
He  did  not  try  to  conceal  the  tears  in 
his  fierce  gray  eyes  as  he  spoke : 

"  This  will  was  made  for  your  sake, 
Mary,  and  you  alone  could  reject  it.  I 
could  not  explain  to  Davvy  when  he 
thought  I  was  temptin'  him — " 

He  held  the  will  in  his  hand,  burnin' 
like  a  torch. 

"  I  hear  the  call  o'  the  woods,"  he  said, 
hi$  face  glancin'  mischief  as  I'd  seen  it 
many  a  time  at  school. 

"  I  see  a  freckled  naturalist  four  feet 
high,  with  a  fish-pole  on  his  shoulder, 
leadin'  two  pupils  somewhat  older  than 
himself,  down  the  lane  to  the  river. 

"  In  short,  Mary,  I've  wasted  my  life 
indoors;  I  begin  to  have  hopes  of  an 
imagination,  and  feel  that  I  am  indeed 
livin',  for  the  first  time  since  I  was  a 
boy.  All  practical  people  can — "  He  be- 
gan snappin'  his  fingers  savagely. 

"  Jasper,"  I  said,  between  sobs,  as  I  sat 
with  my  sunbonnet  on  the  floor  and  my 
eyes  full  of  stragglin'  gray  hair.  "  you're 
as  big  a  fool  as  Davvy,  after  all." 

"  There's  not  much  hope  for  you,"  he 
said,  cynically,  "  but  we'll  have  Oliver 
take  you  in  hand,  too.  His  honesty  should 
appeal  to  you,  if  nothin'  else  does.'^ 
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VOYAGING    AMONG    THE    IRRAWADDY  VILLAGES 
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THE  Bishop  had  made  an  end  of  his 
slight  luncheon  and  now  looked  out 
over  his  little  congregation  of  the 
faithful  gathered  in  the  teak  meeting- 
house of  Myanong.  These,  with  eyes 
that  never  wandered  from  his  face,  and 
with  minds  plainly  tense  and  eager  for 
his  instruction,  sat  upon  their  heels,  in 
the  manner  of  the  East,  and  patiently 
awaited  his  pleasure.  More  women  than 
men  were  there,  that  is  true,  as  usually  it 
is  true  of  Buddhist  gatherings  in  Burma, 
but  of  men  were  thirty  or  forty,  and  their 
pink  or  orange-colored  silk  head-cover- 
ings and  the  white  jackets  and  bright 
skirts  of  tbo  women  gave  to  the  place 
varied  nnd  hnndsome  color.    It  was,  in 


truth,  but  a  roof  and  a  floor,  as  is  the 
country  custom;  yet  with  the  assembly 
and  the  yellow-robed  Bishop  somehow  it 
seemed  to  lack  neither  dignity  nor  worth. 
The  Bishop  sat  in  a  chair  at  a  little  table, 
whereon  his  followers  had  served  him  rice 
and  cakes.  Lie  was  about  seventy,  clean 
shaven  and  spare,  of  good  features  and  a 
grave,  kindly,  sincere  manner,  yet  bear- 
ing himself  as  one  having  authority. 
He  now  pushed  away  his  plate  and  saucer 
and  began  to  speak  in  slow,  measured, 
even  cadences,  every  sentence  apparent- 
ly well  considered,  and  delivered  with 
neither  hesitation  nor  formality.  In  the 
usual  Buddhist  (Burmese)  way  he  spoke  of 
the  common  affairs  of  the  every-day  life 
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of  his  people,  their  family  duties,  trading", 
work  and  homely  cares,  and  about  all 
these  he  gave  wise  counsel.  Sometimes 
he  introduced  humor  (of  a  dry  sort, 
doubtless)  into  his  discourse,  and  his 
hearers,  men  and  women  sitting  there  to- 
gether, would  interrupt  him  with  soft 
laughter,  and  he  himself  would  pause  to 
chuckle — a  feat  of  which  you  would  hard- 
ly have  thought  him  capable.  His  attire 
differed  in  no  way  from  that  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  pongyis  you  see  in  Bur- 
mese towns,  but  everywhere  his  manner 
would  have  distinguished  him. 

In  all  the  East,  Burma  is  the  only  spot 
in  which  you  could  see  such  a  spectacle 
of  men  and  women  gathered  on  equal 
terms  in  a  religious  or  any  other  assem- 
bly. But  from  the  uttermost  reaches  of 
the  Irrawaddy  to  Elephant  Point,  Burma 
is  chiefly  an  exception  to  the  Orient 
and  filled  with 
strange  things. 
Where  else  in  the 
East  shall  you  find 
people  that  laugh  ? 
Or  populations  that 
have  enough  to  eat  ? 
Or  people  without 
caste  or  crushing 
traditions  ?  Or  such 
handsome  children? 
Or  where  is  a 
stream  so  strangely 
interesting  as  this 
Irrawaddy,  with 
towns  like  Donabew 
and  pagodas  like 
those  at  Minbu,  and 
congregations  like 
that  in  the  meeting- 
house of  ^lyanong, 
where  the  grave 
Bishop,  unmindful 
of  the  curious  gaze 
of  two  intruding 
Europeans,  talked 
to  his  patient  flock 
hour  upon  hour  of 
cardinal  ^  irtues  put 
to  daily  use  ? 

Truly,  from  C 
Road  and  the  Four 
Hundred  and  Fifty 
Pagodas  to  the  gold- 
en Shwe  Dagoii 
towering  above Ran- 
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goon,  it  is  the  unexiiected  that  comes  upon 
the  traveller  in  Burma.  There  at  Man- 
dahiy,  for  instance,  in  that  great  bazaar, 
marvel  of  order,  precision,  uniformity, 
with  clean,  regular,  brick  buildings  al- 
most in  a  European  style,  you  catch 
your  breath  to  come  suddenly  upon  a 
group  of  those  queer  wild  Chinns  from 
the  hills,  with  their  monstrous  straw  hats, 
bigger  than  umbrellas,  their  strange 
robes  hanging  about  them  like  table- 
cloths, their  eyes  staring  at  everything, 
their  yellow  faces  of  a  tinge  you  have 
never  seen  before.  Or  upon  half-tamed 
but  wholly  unrepentant  Dacoits,  still  in 
their  liill  haunts  dreaming  of  head-hunt- 
ing. Or  upon  Chinamen  that  seem  un- 
usually tall  of  frame  and  light  of  color, 
performing,  it  may  be,  not  ill  on  the  two- 
stringed  violin.  WTiere  else  shall  you  find 
a  gathering  so  motley  and  picturesque 
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and  still  so  orderly?  Just  as  those  silks 
ill  the  bazaar  or  the  beateu  old-gold  amaze 
you  beyond  measure  with  the  excellence 
of  the  work,  so  do  the  people  about  them 
seem  like  parts  in  a  strange  play.  These 
clever,  keen,  bargaining  women  that  keep 
the  stalls  in  the  bazaar,  adroit  and  hand- 
some, and  yet  right  modest — you  are  not 
expecting  to  find  such  faces  in  such  a 
place.  And  here  the  shops  seem  so  sin- 
gularly good,  the  aspect  of  the  place  so 
open  and  wholesome,  the  people  so  in-telli- 
gent,  the  pagodas  so  fascinating — and  you 
drive  from  the  bazaar  to  Arrakan  pagoda 
and  spy  a  great  snake  swimming  in  the 
ditch  beside  the  carriage. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  snakes  and  the 
fevers  and  a  few  things  like  that,  Burma 
would  be  heaven,"  said  the  Englishman, 
homeward  bound  on  leave.  He  said  it 
with  a  sigh,  and  knew  well  enough  he 
would  return.  All  men  return,  or  sigh 
unappeasedly  to  return,  once  captivated 
by  the  familiar  of  this  extraordinary 
land;  yes,  snakes  and  all,  black- water 
fever  and  all,  the  fascination  is  as  potent 
as  strange.  You  shall  have  cobras  racing 
through  your  dooryard,  if  you  dwell 
there;  and  may  be,  if  along  the  Irra- 
waddy,  vipers,  the  most  venomous  and 
deadly  of  all  reptiles,  you  shall  dislodge 
from  the  rafters  or  picture-frames.  Scor- 
pions shall  add  a  piquant  interest  to  do- 
mestic life,  and  perhaps  in  some  regions 
tigers  be  heard  in  the  jimgle  or  nearer. 
And  yet,  having  once  taken  the  infec- 
tion, you  are  back  among  the  gorgeous 
Burmese  colors  and  the  strange  Bur- 
mese people. 

Yes,  and  fires.  Outside  Rangoon,  may- 
be, you  shall  build  you  a  tinder-box  in  a 
lovely  compound,  and  then  go  and  live  in 
it,  all  slats  of  oiled  teak,  so  combustible 
that  you  can  hardly  say  it  burns,  but 
with  a  thought  explodes  into  flame  and 
is  no  more  among  the  works  of  men. 
And  these  slats  will  be  the  walls  of  your 
house,  and  jou  can  turn  them  all  like  the 
slats  of  a  shutter;  and  in  the  evening, 
Avhen  the  burning  sun  has  gone  at  last 
and  the  night  wind  sweeps  up  the  river, 
you  shall  open  those  slats  and  give  it 
clean,  easy  entrance  —  witli,  maybe,  a 
chance  cobra  or  two,  from  the  compound, 
where  you  keep  them,  but  not  as  pets. 
And  at  ease  withal  and  sipping  an  iced 
"  peg  "  you  shall  be  content. 
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Seven  hundred  miles  this  Irrawaddy 
runs  from  ^[andalay  to  the  sea.  I  use 
the  word  advisedly;  some  other  rivers 
flow,  this  runs — and  otherwise  misbehaves. 
Now  they  take  you  down  (or  up,  as  you 
prefer)  in  one  of  thirty  or  forty  steel- 
hulled,  Scotch-built  steamers,  unlike  any- 
thing afloat — low,  and  to  the  eye  not 
graceful,  but  good  cargo-carriers  on  a 
draught  of  eight  feet.  Flat-bottomed, 
you  see.  Good  cargo-carriers  and  good 
Burman-carriers  also.  Here  on  the  Cey- 
lon this  night  are  nine  hundred  of  them, 
camped  upon  the  flat  steel  upper  deck, 
nine-tenths  of  it  given  up  to  them,  and 
in  the  remaining  tenth  behold  a  dozen 
Europeans  fenced  off  by  themselves  on 
the  imminent  forward  verge.  The  Bur- 
mese carry  their  own  bedding  and  provide 
their  own  food,  but  neither  is  a  great  mat- 
ter where  a  strip  of  cloth  is  a  bed  and 
rice  is  so  easily  had.  They  can  cook  at 
a  great  range  provided  for  their  con- 
venience, and  need  have  they  none  for 
tables  nor  for  chairs.  No  Eastern  people 
have  such  wants.    Men's  joints  are  sup- 


pler in  the  Orient,  and  all  day  without 
discomfort  they  can  sit  upon  their  heels. 

So  old  this  country  is  through  which 
this  steamer  whirls  you,  and  yet  so  fresh 
still,  and  full  of  an  infinite  variety.  It 
was  great  in  history  when  England  was 
peopled  with  savage  tribes  and  Stonehenge 
was  new-built.  It  was  covered  with  such 
pagodas  as  these  before  there  was  a  Chris- 
tian church  in  northern  Europe ;  it  had  a 
high  degree  of  civilization  when  north- 
ern Europe  was  barbarian;  it  had  alli- 
ances and  conquests  and  a  place  in  archi- 
tecture. This  wonderful  deserted  city  of 
Pagan,  whose  eight  miles  of  ruins  the 
steamer  takes  you  past  the  second  day 
from  Mandalay,  that  was  the  great  bril- 
liant capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom  eight 
hundred  years  ago.  Six  thousand  of  its 
temples  were  destroyed  then  to  build  for- 
tifications against  the  Chinese,  and  here 
are  a  thousand  left,  many  of  them  beauti- 
ful and  skilfully  done,  though  so  long 
abandoned.  Ruins  more  impressive  and 
eloquent  of  the  vanity  of  human  effort 
you  shall  hardly  find  even  in  Egypt.  The 
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houses  wherein  the  j)e()i)le  dwelt  are  lieaps 
of  (lust,  but  the  shrines  and  temples 
stand,  a  long  procession  of  them  on  an 
even  plateau,  thirty  feet  or  so  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  It  must  have  been 
a  stately  city  in  its  prime,  when  it 
was  making  history,  and  London  was  a 
dirty  village. 

"  I  saw  old  Burma  with  young  Burma 
in  her  arms,"  the  author  of  "  Sir  Patrick 
Spens  "  might  say.  From  ancient  mould- 
ering Pagan  to  modern  Yenangyaung,  one 
of  the  sources  of  new  Burma's  wealth,  is 
but  a  few  honrs  down  the  river.  It  is  oil 
that  is  recreating  Burma,  and  all  the  hills 
about  are  dotted  with  derricks.  You 
might  think  yon  were  in  Pennsylvania ; 
indeed,  for  more  than  one  reason,  since 
all  this  vast  industry  is  engineered  and 
directed  by  Americans,  for  the  most  part 
from  Pittsburg.     It  gives  you  an  odd 
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sensation,  as  yow  waU;  up  ihe  little  street  of 
Y'^enangyaung  to  ha^e  in  a  place  so  far 
away  and  among  a  peoi)le  so  strange,  your 
earS'  stung  with  the  peculiar  Pittsburg 
dialect.  Around  the  door  of  a  little  teak 
shed,  uncouth  as  a  shack  in  a  prairie 
town,  is  a  cosmopolitan  group,  pink- 
head-geared  Burmans,  turbaned  Hindus, 
and  grave,  patient  Chinese,  and  from 
the  interior  suddenly  a  deep  voice  bawls, 
"  Bill,  are  you  writing  home  this  mail  ?" 
with  that  inimitable  circumflex  you  know 
can  indicate  only  one  nativity  upon  this 
earth.  And  from  another  shed  farther  up 
the  way  another  voice  responds,  "  Not  on 
your  sweet  life;  ain't  got  time." 

American  women,  wives  of  superin- 
tendents and  engineers,  adorn  the  slen- 
der society  of  Yenangyaung,  making 
the  best  of  the  uncompromising  environ- 
ments ;  for  the  place  is  all  rock  and  hills, 

and  everywhere  are 
the  spikes  of  hideous 
derricks.  One  of 
these  plucky  country- 
women of  ours  dwells 
in  the  most  elaborate 
house  of  the  town, 
built  on  a  kind  of 
terrace,  where  she 
has  made  her  garden 
and  grown  her  mass- 
es of  flowers,  and  for 
all  her  prodigious  ef- 
forts it  looks  a  little 
forlorn.  She  told  me 
that,  two  mornings 
before,  in  her  room 
where  we  were  sit- 
ting, she  had  killed 
two  of  those  deadly 
vipers  I  have  before 
mentioned :  knocked 
them  do^vn  with  a 
broom.  She  de- 
scribed minutely 
their  appearance  and 
habits,  and  said  that 
they  seemed  to  in- 
fest particularly  the 
ledge  of  rock  on 
which  her  home 
stands,  for  she  had 
killed  many  in  her 
garden.  She  said  that 
they  were  small,  un- 
obtrusive, snakelike 
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thing's,  a  kind  of  grayish-green  in  color, 
and  their  favorite  place  of  repose  was  the 
foot-path.  She  also  said  that  they  were 
deaf,  never  tried  to  get  out  of  one's  way, 
and  that  their  bite  caused  death  in  about 
one  hour.  We  declined  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  garden,  where  she  thought  we 
could  probably  see  choice  specimens  of 
the  breed. 

Crude  oil  is  pumped  out  of  the  wells 
very  much  as  it  is  at  Lima,  Ohio,  and  is 
about  the  same  grade.  Barges  take  it 
down  the  river  to  Rangoon,  where  a  great 
i]est  of  refineries  clusters  over  an  island 
in  the  harbor,  far  enough  away  to  save 
the  city  from  the  rich  perfumery  of 
Hunter's  Point,  Strange  to  say,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  no  interest  in 
this  business — as  yet.  Once  it  had  mnde 
all  arrangements  to  add  the  Burma  wells 
to  its  world-wide  collection,  but  the  gov- 
ernment interfered.  An  appeal  to  London 
produced  some  show  of  favorable  action, 
but  strong  representations  by  the  local 
authorities  prevailed,  and  in  the  end  the 
government  was  allowed  to  have  its  own 


way.  Competition  has  already  begun 
through  the  East,  and  even  so  far  as 
Australia,  whither  the  Burmese  oil  is 
carried  in  tank-steamers.  As  its  produc- 
tion rapidly  increases,  the  Burmese  fields 
being  very  large,  the  Standard  is  not  ex- 
pected to  rest  with  defeat,  and  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  preparing  unob- 
served the  next  stage  of  the  battle. 

From  any  spot  on  the  descending 
steamer,  but  mostly  from  the  wheel,  the 
Irrawaddy  looks  a  sullen  and  sinister 
stream.  No  doubt  the  banks  are  hand- 
some, sometimes,  and  interesting  always, 
with  quaint  villag-es  below  a  far  sky-line 
of  dark  mountain,  but  this  sickly  yellow 
color  of  the  water,  the  swift  current 
pushing  you  downward,  the  surface 
carved  everywhere  with  evil  rings,  and 
the  long  procession  of  those  fluted  lines 
that  mark  the  shifting  bar,  are  things 
you  do  not  like,  if  you  know  what  they 
mean.  From  time  to  time  you  pass 
buoys  (bamboo  poles  tied  down  at  one 
end),  supposed  to  indicate  the  channel, 
but  you  know  perfectly  well  that  in  a 
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river  almost  as  muddy  as  the  Missouri, 
swift,  and  scored  all  over  with  those  rings, 
no  buoy  is  worth  much  twenty-four  hours 
after  it  has  been  placed,  and  it  is  no  more 
than  you  expected  when  you  learn  that 
the  sand-bars  catch  many  a  steamboat. 

Europeans  officer  the  steamer,  Moham- 
medans man  it,  and  nominally  a  native 
Burmese  pilots  it,  standing  beside  the 
wheel.  You  shall,  indeed,  travel  far  be- 
fore you  see  in  another  man  of  clay  a 
dignity  so  conducive  to  awe.  More  than 
human  wisdom  sits  upon  that  brow  of 
care  as  he  peers  out  upon  the  brimming 
river,  absorbed  in  study  of  its  mystic 
signs.  It  comports  not  with  his  austere 
eminence  that  he  should  address  words  to 
the  helmsman,  still  less  that  touch  of  his 
be  laid  upon  the  wheel;  he  does  but  wave 
a  hand  of  majestic  seeming  whither  he 
would  have  the  vessel  go.  His  native 
dress  is  scrupulously  clean,  the  pink 
silk  that  winds  his  head  is  new  and 
bright,  his  jacket  spotless;  for  he  is  an 
aristocrat  in  his  own  land  and  receives 
a  wage  of  maybe  thirty-two  cents  a  day. 

But,  alas !  the  vanity  of  human  splen- 
dor! Even  at  that  he  is  overpaid,  except 
as  he  makes  part  of  the  picture.  For  any 
practical  purpose  he  is  of  less  avail  than 
the  gilt  on  the  flagstaff.  Look  not  too 
long  upon  him,  pleasing  as  he  is,  lest  you 
unmask  a  fraud.  Invariably  he  points  the 
way  after  the  keen-witted  and  keen-eyed 
boy  helmsmen,  those  brown  Mohammed- 
ans there,  have  discovered  or  remem- 
bered it.  To  them  the  stately  waving  of 
his  hand  means  nought  except,  belike, 
provocations  to  inward  mirth.  Once  be- 
tween Myanong  and  Henzada,  of  a  sud- 
den there  hove  in  sight  a  steamer  aground 
and  blocking  up  the  channel,  and  the 
gorgeous  pilot  knew  no  more  what  to  do 
than  if  he  had  never  seen  a  river.  And 
before  he  could  recover  speech  or  action, 
lo !  they  had  spun  the  wheel  around  and 
were  off  into  a  network  of  villainous 
sloughs  and  back  channels  he  had  never 
seen  before,  and  wished  not  to  see  again. 

Something  of  a  lonely  stream,  like- 
wise, this  strange  river.  Though  many 
hills  are  topped  with  single  pagodas  to 
show  man's  presence,  you  whirl  past  miles 
of  forest  that  seem  as  virgin  as  the  banks 
of  the  Amazon.  And  of  other  hardy  nav- 
igators like  yourself  you  see  only  occa- 
sional reminders.    Two  or  three  times  a 


day  you  note  a  knau  making  up  or  down, 
the  lordly  captain  and  owner  sitting  at 
canopied  ease  on  the  top  of  the  strange 
and  lofty  stern,  the  native  crew  toiling 
at  the  oars.  Very  often  the  natural  ar- 
tistic sense  of  the  Burmese  has  orna- 
mented the  knau  with  excellent  carving; 
for  better  wood-workers  are  hardly  to  be 
found.  But  it  is  no  swift  traveller;  even 
with  sail  and  oar  it  makes  small  haste, 
and  its  favorite  habitat  is  the  water-front 
of  a  village  where  food  is  good  and  the 
bazaar  well  stocked. 

Along  the  plateau  a  level  stretch  of  low 
brown  roofs;  cocoanut  and  myra  palms, 
and  from  thick  foliage  bursting  forth  a 
tall  monastery  pile  and  many  pagodas — 
that  is  an  Irrawaddy  village.  The  boat 
lands  below  a  steep  clay  bank,  the  worn- 
down  slope  to  the  water  being  covered 
with  the  venders  of  sweetmeats,  cigar- 
ettes, fruits  and  rice;  and  all  of  these 
merchants  women.  The  vessel's  landing 
is  made  clumsily  and  with  wasted  time, 
but  after  the  manner  of  the  East,  where 
labor  is  so  cheap  that  in  the  superfluity 
of  it  men  tread  upon  and  impede  one  an- 
other. Side-wheel  steamers  like  these, 
with  both  wheels  on  one  shaft,  are  not 
handy  vessels  in  a  strong  current.  The 
Ceylon  sweeps  a  half -circle,  until  her 
nose  points  up-stream  and  above  the  land- 
ing, three  hundred  feet  away,  or  such  a 
matter.  Then  the  outside  anchor  is 
dropped  and  the  chain  runs  out  while 
the  boat  drifts  slowly  down.  In  the 
bows  the  captain  stands,  and  six  half- 
naked  Mohammedan  boys  hang  over  the 
side — standing  upon  the  guard  and 
watching  him.  At  his  signal  they  leap 
into  the  water  and  swim  shoreward,  the 
red-Indian  stroke,  hand  over  hand.  One 
has  in  his  teeth  a  bit  of  line,  whereof  the 
other  end  is  fast  to  the  hawser.  When 
the  six  strike  the  shore  they  pull  in  the 
hawser,  make  it  fast  to  a  tree  or  a  great 
post,  and  the  steamer  drops  down  to  the 
wharf-boat.  The  white-helmeted  agent 
springs  aboard  with  outstretched  hand, 
always  a  little  moved,  no  doubt,  to  see 
other  Europeans  in  that  far  land;  and 
the  coolies  begin  to  take  on  the  rice- 
bags,  and  the  women  that  own  the  rice  to 
bargain  with  the  captain. 

If  women  had  the  franchise  in  Burma 
you  should  see  them  holding  all  the 
offices,  acting  as  mayors,  sheriffs,  judges, 
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and,  I  doubt  not,  as  police  likewise; 
for  Burma  is  possessed  by  its  women, 
and  (whether  the  facts  have  relation 
I  know  not)  it  is  by  all  odds  the 
happiest  country  from  Switzerland  to 
New  Zealand.  Such  freedom  and  in- 
dependence as  the  Burmese  women  have 
are  hardly  to  be  equalled  even  in  the 
West.  In  public  they  appear  on  equal 
terms  with  their  husbands;  they  can  get 
a  divorce  for  the  asking;  they  are  not 
property,  but  partners;  they  manage 
their  households,  finance  the  family,  and 
do  most  of  the  business  that  is  done  in 
Burma  by  Burmans.  So  strange  that  will 
sound  in  your  ears,  I  know;  yet  it  is  per- 
fectly true.  In  all  Burma  are  very  few 
shops  of  any  kind  (government  opium- 
dens  excepted)  that  are  kept  by  Burmese 
men.  Cheroot  and  cigarette  making  is  a 
great  industry,  but  all  the  factories  I  ever 
saw  there  were  owned  and  managed  by 
women,  and  all  the  workers  in  them 
women.  Go  back  to  that  great  bazaar  at 
Mandalay:  you  find  there  to  sell  you 
goods  one  hundred  women  to  every  China- 


man, and  scarcely  shall  you  find  a  Bur- 
mese man.  Or  at  ISTyaungu,  here  on  the 
river,  where  the  Burmese  lacquer-work 
is  made  so  cunningly  and  handsomely,  all 
the  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  women. 
Except  for  here  and  there  Chinese  and 
Hindu  merchants,  the  rice  crop  is 
financed,  managed,  and  sold  by  women ; 
and  Rangoon  is  the  largest  original  rice- 
market  in  the  world. 

The  Burmese  woman  is  clever,  witty, 
well-informed,  one  of  the  shrewdest  of 
business  persons,  usually  an  excellent 
housekeeper  as  well  as  a  good  merchant. 
Her  two  errors  seem  to  be:  first,  in  mar- 
rying John  Burman,  who  is  generally 
lazy  and  unworthy  of  her;  and  second, 
in  submitting  to  the  medical  tomfoolery 
that  the  Burmese,  for  all  their  intelli- 
gence, still  practise  about  childbirth.  I 
might  add  for  a  third,  if  one  more  be 
needed,  the  smoking  of  the  Burmese  cig- 
arette, which  tends  to  twist  out  of  shape 
her  handsome  mouth. 

This  cigarette,  by  the  way,  is  a  mon- 
strous thing,  often  eighteen  inches  in 
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length  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  di- 
ameter. Imagine  a  man  going  about  with 
a  box  of  them  on  his  person !  The  mouth- 
piece is  bamboo  and  the  wrapper  is  a  leaf 
of  the  banana-tree.  If  the  contents  were 
all  tobacco  the  smoking  of  them  would 
be  a  crime,  for  Burmese  tobacco  is  strong 
enough  to  lift  a  ship.  But  three-quarters 
of  the  filling  mixture  is  of  harmless 
herbs.  One  Burmese  cigarette  burns  for 
two  hours  or  more.  Men,  women,  and 
children  smoke  them;  I  am  afraid  to  say 
how  early  some  of  the  children  begin. 
It  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  harmless, 
beneficent  nature  of  the  herbs  with  which 
the  tobacco  is  ameliorated  that  the  aver- 
age Burmese  constitution  is  exceedingly 
rugged  and  the  health  of  the  country  is 
above  par.  Nowhere  else  in  the  East  is  a 
people  so  well  nourished.  Mongolians  are 
usually  healthy,  but  on  the  whole  these 
are  the  healthiest  of  Mongolians. 

The  Burmese  cheroot,  a  cylinder  about 
the  size  of  your  little  finger  and  some- 
what longer,  seems  made  chiefly  for  ex- 
port.   It  is  like  the  little  girl  with  the 


curl,  only  it  is  horrid  most  of  the  time. 
The  good  cheroots  are  reserved  for  spe- 
cial customers  and  wealthy  British  and 
Chinese  merchants.  You  can  get  them 
made  to  order,  but  you  cannot  buy  them 
in  the  shops.  The  cheroots  that  you  buy 
in  the  market  are  as  black  as  your  hat, 
oily  as  lard  and  stronger  than  sin.  One 
of  them  will  lay  out  the  unwary  Euro- 
pean, unless  his  constitution  be  of  iron. 
A  few  years  ago  the  British  government 
imported  an  American  (from  Kentucky, 
they  say)  to  show  the  Burmese  how  to 
cure  their  tobacco  so  that  it  should  not 
cause  fits  when  smoked.  I  made  diligent 
inquiry  as  to  the  results  of  the  Ameri- 
can's labors.  One  half  of  the  witnesses 
said  that  his  methods  had  produced  all 
the  good  tobacco  grown  in  Burma,  and 
the  other  half  said  he  made  no  differ- 
ence, for  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  the 
natives  returned  to  the  old  way.  I  wish 
I  knew. 

The  Burmese  woman  not  only  manages 
all  the  material  interests  of  her  house- 
hold, but  she  keeps  the  Buddhist  faith  in- 
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tact.  Without  her  influence  it  may  be 
doubted  if  John  Burman  would  care  very 
much.  He  is  too  indolent  and  too  fond 
of  his  ease  in  smooth  water.  But  the 
women  are  strict  in  their  performance  of 
religious  duties;  you  can  see  them  at  all 
hours  praying  in  the  shrines  where  not 
often  you  see  the  men.  If  this  theory 
about  the  women  is  correct,  it  is  won- 
derful testimony  to  their  strength  of 
mind,  for  Buddhism  in  Burma  is  rock- 
ribbed  and  apparently  unassailable;  and 
then,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  must  be  to 
the  women  that  we  owe  the  beautiful  pa- 
godas, the  excellent  monasteries  and  the 
gemlike  shrines  that  dot  this  pleasant 
country.  It  is  not  only  the  huge  Shwe 
Dagon  pagoda  at  Rangoon,  nor  the  Ar- 
rakan  at  Mandalay,  that  attests  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  Buddhism,  though  the 
gold  on  the  Shwe  Dagon  be  all  it  is  said 
to  be,  and  though  the  gifts  of  the  pious 
at  Arrakan  pass  ready  belief.  Every 
town,  every  village,  every  hamlet  has  its 
reminder  of  Xirvana  and  the  way  thither. 
Sometimes  every  hill  shoulder,  which- 
ever way  you  look,  bears  one;  sometimes 
a  village  will  show  literally  as  many 
pagodas  as  houses.  Since  more  merit  lies 
in  building  new  than  in  repairing  old 
pagodas,  and  since  neglect  and  the  climate 
have  dealt  sadly  with  many,  the  bright 
new  and  forlorn  old  pagodas  often 
encroach  upon  one  another  in  the  same 
village;  but  of  that  no  matter.  The 
pagoda  usually  contains  nothing  and 
shelters  nothing.  Its  one  significance  is 
to  remind  mankind  of  lofty  thoughts 
and  purer  ways.  The  shrines,  mon- 
asteries, and  meeting  -  places  are  quite 
different  from  the  pagoda,  though  often 
near  at  hand.  Buddhism  is  at  its  best 
and  purest  in  Burma;  thither  Buddhists 
make  pilgrimages  from  distant  lands, 
and  many  of  the  monasteries  have  good 
collections  of  the  sacred  books  and 
writings  of  the  faith. 

Monastic  architecture  here  has  the  one 
general  plan  of  stories  diminishing  one 
above  another  until  the  top  is  reached  in 
a  mere  point;  but  the  carvings  vary  the 
design,  and  the  richest  monasteries  have 
much  gvild-leaf  adornment  within.  The 
monastery  is  a  great  matter  in  Burma. 
As  in  European  countries  every  young 


man  must  undergo  military  training,  so 
here  every  young  man  must  pass  a  cer- 
tain time  in  a  monastery  and  even  serve 
as  a  priest,  going  about  with  his  one  gar- 
ment of  coarse  silk  and  his  head  closely 
shaven.  Buddhist  priests  receive  no  sal- 
ary, and  are  supported  by  the  charity  and 
the  gifts  of  the  faithful;  hence  the  beg- 
ging-bowl, an  indispensable  part  of  every 
priest's  outfit.  The  young  men  are  edu- 
cated in  the  monasteries;  but  the  girls, 
too,  have  schools,  and  illiteracy  is  com- 
paratively rare  among  the  Burmese  prop- 
er. There  was  one  of  the  girls'  schools 
at  Myanong,  as  in  other  to^s,  but  this  I 
remember  particularly  because  of  the  dig- 
nified port  of  the  old  schoolmaster  as  in 
huge  spectacles  he  trundled  up  and  down 
his  un walled  schoolroom.  On  the  floor  the 
little  girls  knelt  in  straight  rows,  each 
with  her  text-book  before  her;  and  cease- 
lessly in  concert,  at  the  tops  of  their  shrill 
voices,  all  recited  their  lessons.  It  seemed 
strange  enough,  and  yet  I  recalled  that  I 
had  known  something  of  the  kind  in  a 
board-school  in  London.  The  uproar  was 
great,  but  the  students  evidently  were  ob- 
livious of  it. 

Through  the  narrow  Bassein  creek,  al- 
most in  sight  of  the  sea,  to  the  Rangoon 
River  and  the  city  of  the  Shwe  Dagon, 
— for  Rangoon  is  not  on  the  Irrawaddy. 
Xo  more  bustling  place  shall  you  find  in 
the  torrid  zones,  nor  one  of  more  ex- 
traordinary growth.  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  it  was  only  a  fishing-village,  and  now 
behold  an  imperial  city  of  260,000  inhab- 
itants, growing  like  a  boom  town  of  the 
West,  the  mistress  of  the  vast  riches  of 
golden  Burma.  All  the  world  is  repre- 
sented in  its  marts;  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Hindus,  English,  Americans,  Germans, 
Russians,  stray  folk  from  all  about  Eu- 
rope, jostle  in  the  wide  airy  streets.  The 
native  element  seems  submerged  by  this 
alien  flood  that  rises  week  by  week  as  the 
steamers  land  their  thousands  of  Hindu 
coolies.  Hindu  and  Jain  temples  and 
^Mohammedan  mosques  begin  to  mingle 
with  the  pagodas.  The  invasion  is  sweep- 
ing up  the  Irrawaddy;  you  see  Hindus  in 
all  the  larger  towns.  Destiny,  opium  im- 
ports and  foreign  domination  seem  to 
point  to  Burmese  annihilation,  and  on 
the  whole  it  seems  a  pity. 
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DR.  elOHN  BEYCE  told  himself 
that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of 
business.  He  was  responding 
to  a  call  for  consultation  in  an  insignifi- 
cant case  back  in  the  little  town  whence 
he  had  emerged,  an  ambitious  country 
boy,  some  thirty  years  before.  He  felt 
perhaps  a  tinge  of  curiosity  mingled 
with  the  elation  that  comes  from  pa- 
tronage,— he  would  waive  the  customary 
fee.  A  slight  smile  curved  his  gray 
mustache,  and  he  gazed  fixedly  over  his 
paper  out  of  the  window  at  the  slow- 
flying  landscape.  Suddenly  he  straight- 
ened with  a  start;  something  in  the 
curves  of  the  insignificant  hills,  the 
willow  -  marked  streams,  seemed  fa- 
miliar; something  knocked  upon  his 
heart  surprisingly,  unreasonably.  And 
then  he  knew:  forgotten  all  these  years, 
those  hills  were  home;  they  had  grown 
into  his  boy's  life,  they  were  there  still, 
part  and  parcel  of  that  life  that  never 
dies  out  of  us.  Presently  he  dropped  his 
paper  excitedly;  there  was  Hickory  Tree 
Triangle  where  he  had  gone  nutting  every 
autumn  when  he  was  a  child;  and  there 
the  high  rusty-red  barn  on  Hawkins' 
Corner  where  he  went  to  his  first  dance. 

"When  the  train  stopped  he  collected 
his  bags  and  got  out  on  the  small 
weather-beaten  platform.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  time  must  have  stood  still. 
There  was  the  same  irregular  semicircle 
of  men  and  boys  in  faded  blue  jeans 
staring  at  the  passengers  as  they  had 
stared  at  him  when  he  boarded  the  out- 
going train  thirty  years  before.  The 
ticket-agent,  a  little  better  dressed, 
leaned  in  the  doorway  of  the  station ; 
behind  him  Bryce  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  rusty  balloon-shaped  stove.  At  one 
side  stood  two  or  three  mud-spattered 
vehicles  drawn  by  placid  horses. 

As  the  doctor  looked  about  him,  a 
fresh-faced  man  with  a  professional  air, 
which  he  seemed  to  wear  half  diffidently, 
came  quickly  down  the  platform. 


"  This  must  be  Dr.  Bryce,"  he  said, 
with  a  shy  welcoming  smile.  "  I'm 
Craye." 

Bryce  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you.  Dr. 
Craye." 

"  Well,  it's  a  pleasure  to  us  that 
you've  come,"  replied  Craye.  "Lots  of 
the  old  people  about  here  remember  you. 
You  must  have  left  before  my  time,  but 
my  wife's  father  knows  all  about  you. 
That  all  your  baggage?  We'll  go  right 
up  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Craye  wouldn't 
hear  of  my  letting  you  stay  in  the  hotel ; 
she  knows  what  their  kitchen's  like." 

Bryce  hesitated.  "  I  mustn't  put  you 
to  such  trouble,"  he  began. 

"  Don't  you  believe  it,"  said  Craye, 
heartily;  "no  trouble  at  all,  and  you'll 
be  just  as  free  as  if  you  were  at  home." 

Bryce  yielded;  he  knew  the  discom- 
fort of  small  country  hotels.  Craye  led 
the  way  to  his  neat  carriage,  at  the  back 
of  the  station. 

"  I've  just  got  new  rubber  tires,"  he 
said,  as  Bryce  climbed  over  the  wheel; 
"  guess  you'll  find  it  comfortable  riding." 

He  jumped  in  beside  the  older  man 
and  clicked  to  the  horse. 

Bryce  looked  about  him  curiouslv. 
There  was  an  air  of  slackness  and 
sordidness  about  the  little  gray  and  red 
buildings  near  the  station.  They  look- 
ed like  sick  creatures  that  had  crawled 
hopelessly  to  this  spot,  and  hopelessly 
had  sta^^ed.  Always  they  had  depressed 
him;  in  his  boyhood  days  he  had  hated 
them  as  a  symbol  of  the  dreariness  of 
his  own  life. 

But  presently  they  turned  into  the 
wide  "  main "  street,  shaded  on  both 
sides  by  elms  drooping  their  branches 
in  great  sweeping  lines.  He  had  for- 
gotten how  beautiful  they  were;  they 
atoned  for  the  little,  badly  painted  shops 
behind  them.  There  were  the  same  un- 
tidy window  displays,  the  same  lack- 
lustre loafers. 
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"  There  is  old  Jim  Ayres  in  front  of 
his  store,"  Bryce  exclaimed,  as  they 
passed  a  blue-shirted  humped  figure  sit- 
ting on  a  barrel  in  front  of  a  grocery- 
store. 

"  Guess  it's  the  old  man's  son,"  sug- 
gested Craye.    "  Town  look  the  same  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Bryce,  absently. 

"  This  here  is  Bryce's  Lane,"  said 
Craye,  as  they  turned  down  a  narrow 
street.    "  Named  after  your  folks  ?" 

Bryce's  lips  curved  in  a  bitter  smile. 
Bryce's  Lane!  How  often,  when  the 
children  had  jeered  at  him  for  his 
drunken  father,  he  had  taken  a  kind  of 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  once  at  least 
his  people  were  respected  and  had  had 
streets  named  after  them ! 

There  stood  the  old  brown  house  in 
which  he  had  been  born,  deserted  and 
drooping.  Long  ago  gone  for  debts,  no 
one  had  cared  to  buy  it  and  try  to  make 
a  home  of  it.  It  had  never  been  a  home, 
he  reflected;  just  a  place  to  house  people. 
Across  a  field  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
green  roof.  He  drew  a  quick  sighing 
breath.  Once  he  had  worn  a  path  over 
the  field  that  lay  between  his  house  and 
that  other. 

"Little  tired,  aren't  you?"  asked 
Craye.    "  We'll  soon  be  there." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  person  in 
whose  case  you  have  called  me?"  he 
asked,  abruptly. 

"  Mrs.  Tarrant  —  James  Tarrant's 
widow.  Don't  remember  him,  hardly,  do 
you  ?" 

"  James  Tarrant,"  he  repeated  slowly ; 
"yes,  I  remember  him.  He  was  the 
teacher  in  the  school  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  then,  later,  he  became  a  farmer." 

His  voice  trailed  into  silence.  Yes, 
he  remembered;  James  Tarrant  had  mar- 
ried Mary  Mason,  her  sister  —  Amelia's 
sister.  The  wedding  had  taken  place 
just  two  years  before  he  had  gone  away. 
He  remembered  how  pretty  Amelia  had 
looked  in  her  white  dress  with  cherry  rib- 
bons about  her  waist  and  neck,  her  little 
brown  curls  slipping  out  upon  her  fore- 
head, one  after  another.  Those  curls 
were  like  her  laugh  and  her  hopefulness; 
nothing  could  constrain  them. 

"  Well,"  said  Craye,  in  a  consciously 
indilferent  tone,  "  that's  my  house  there, 
the  white  one." 

"  It's  very  pretty,"  Bryce  said,  me- 


chanically ;  "  a  fine  porch,  and  a — a  very 
pretty  situation." 

Craye's  simple  face  glowed. 

"  Well,  we  like  it,"  he  replied. 

The  commonplace  white  house  was 
fronted  by  a  plot  of  grass  defined  by  a 
foot-wide  border  of  nasturtiums  and  pe- 
tunias. In  the  exact  centre  was  a  plaster 
fountain,  not  in  running  order,  repre- 
senting two  plump  cupids  under  a 
curled-over  plantain  leaf. 

But  Bryce  felt  that  the  simplicity  and 
kindness  of  the  household  gave  it  all  the 
distinction  it  needed  when  little  Mrs. 
Craye  came  forward  out  of  the  kitchen, 
an  odor  of  fried  chicken  wafted  after 
her.  She  carried  a  plump  baby,  whom 
she  shifted  to  her  left  arm  so  that  she 
might  shake  hands  with  Bryce. 

How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  Please  excuse 
my  having  baby — take  her,  Charlie;  she 
wants  to  go  to  you  —  but  she's  always 
restless  just  before  supper-time  and  has 
to  be  carried.  Charlie,  you  show  Doctor 
to  his  room,  and  I'll  get  supper  on  in  a 
minute."  And  the  white-clad  figure 
turned  towards  the  kitchen  with  the  free 
step  that  means  content. 

"  I  haven't  smelt  anything  like  this 
in  thirty  years,"  Bryce  called  after  her. 
"  I  warn  you,  Mrs.  Craye,  that  my  appe- 
tite is  growing." 

"  That's  right,"  she  said,  pausing. 
"  The  one  thing  my  father  could  remem- 
ber when  I  asked  him  what  your  folks 
liked  to  eat,  was  fried  chicken.  '  The 
Bryces  had  it  in  season  and  out,'  he 
says ;  ^  fried  pretty  brown,  but  not  too 
brown.'    So  I  fixed  it  myself." 

"  You're  very  good." 

Bryce  went  up  to  his  room  with  all 
sorts  of  remembrances  tugging  at  his 
heart.  He  had  forgotten  how  kind  and 
simple  country  people  are;  how  much 
trouble  they  are  ready  to  take  for  one, 
and  how  genuinely  democratic  they  are. 
This  little  Mrs.  Craye  was  not  thinking 
of  him  as  the  great  city  doctor  come 
hundreds  of  miles  to  exhibit  his  skill  in 
a  diflicult  case;  to  her  he  was  a  guest 
whom  she  wanted  to  make  comfortable. 

AVhen  he  went  down-stairs  she  was  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  to  her  table. 

"  I'll  have  to  wait  on  you  myself,"  she 
said;  "I'm  not  going  to  keep  a  hired 
girl  till  we  get  the  house  all  paid  for. 
Now,  Charlie—" 
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Bryce  unfolded  his  napkin;  then, 
aware  of  a  pause,  he  looked  up.  They 
were  waiting  till  he  should  have  finished; 
of  course,  Craye  was  going  to  say  grace. 

He  bent  his  head  and  listened  to  the 
simple  blessing,  the  first  he  had  heard 
in  a  generation.  After  he  had  been 
helped  to  fried  chicken,  fried  potatoes, 
and  hot  biscuit,  food  which  he  had  long 
since  forbidden  himself  in  the  city,  but 
which  here  seemed  proper  healthful  fare, 
Mrs.  Craye  asked: 

"  Has  Charlie  told  you  all  about  Mrs. 
Tarrant  ?" 

"  He  wTote  me  about  most  of  the 
symptoms,  I  believe,"  replied  Bryce. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that !"  Mrs.  Craye 
said;  "but  all  that  she's  done  for  this 
town." 

"  We  haven't  discussed  it  on  the 
human  side." 

"  We  want  she  should  be  cured,"  Mrs. 
Craye  said,  wistfully ;  "  she's  done  so 
much  for  us  all,  we  want  her  to  enjoy 
life  a  little  herself." 

"  I  can't  seem  to  make  Mary  see  that 
if  there  isn't  much  chance,  you  can't  do 
much,"  said  Craye,  half  apologetically; 
"  she  seems  to  think  that  just  because 
Mrs.  Tarrant  deserves  to  live  and  be 
happy,  she  must." 

"  I  guess  I  oughtn't  to  be  spoiling 
Doctor's  supper  talking  of  it,"  Mrs. 
Craye  said,  remorsefully ;  "  but  our  baby 
would  have  died  except  for  her,  even  if 
its  Poppa  is  a  doctor." 

"  That's  so,"  agreed  Craye. 

"  Pass  Doctor  the  biscuits,  Charlie. 
She's  the  most  wonderful  nurse  ever 
was,"  Mrs.  Craye  went  on ;  "  she's  born 
to  it.  Queer  thing,  she  always  seems  to 
feel  when  she's  needed.  Charlie  has 
.never  sent  for  her  that  she  wasn't  up 
and  dressed  and  ready.    Isn't  that  so?" 

"  Pretty  nearly  always,"  Craye  replied. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,"  mused  Bryce, 
"  there  was  always  nursing  going  on  in 
this  town,  formally  and  informally. 
Half  the  young  women  had  sick  or 
elderly  relatives  to  take  care  of,  to  give 
their  youth  to." 

"I  guess  it's  that  way  yet,"  said 
Craye. 

"  Old  people  don't  live  so  long  in  the 
city,  I  guess,"  his  wife  remarked. 
"  Well,  Mrs.  Tarrant  had  enough  of  her 
own  folks  to  nurse  as  well  as  strangers. 


Why,  she's  never  gone  anywhere,  and 
always  wanted  to  travel,  too.  I  guess. 
Doctor,  you  just  have  to  cure  her." 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  Bryce  returned 
earnestly. 

He  had  ceased  to  look  on  Mrs.  Tar- 
rant merely  as  a  case.  He  had  come 
back  to  do  what  he  could  for  old  friends 
and  neighbors.  A  sense  of  personal  in- 
terest was  strange  and  stimulating. 
After  Mrs.  Craye  found  out  that  he 
would  eat  no  more,  she  said: 

"  Now,  Doctor,  we  want  you  should 
feel  at  home,  Charlie  and  I,  and  we 
wonder  if  you'd  like  to  walk  around 
town?  You  can  go  alone,  or  with 
Charlie,  or  sit  here  on  the  porch,  or  he'll 
take  you  for  a  drive,  whichever  you 
prefer." 

Bryce. looked  from  her  kind  little  face 
to  Craye's. 

"  Perhaps  your  husband  and  I  can 
have  a  chat  later  on,"  he  said ;  "  but  I 
think  I  should  like  to  look  about  alone." 

Craye's  face  lighted;  he  wanted  Bryce 
to  be  free,  but  his  simple  heart  could 
not  but  feel  flattered  at  the  thought  of 
a  little  talk  with  his  famous  confrere. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me,"  he  said, 
heartily;  "you  just  stay  out  as  late  as 
you  like.    I'll  be  sitting  up  for  you." 

Bryce  found  his  hat  and  passed  down 
the  cement  walk.  When  he  looked  back 
from  the  gate,  they  were  both  standing 
in  the  doorway,  the  baby  in  Mrs.  Craye's 
arms.  She  waved  its  little  right  hand 
at  him,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
waved  back. 

Twilight  was  beginning,  and  as  he 
strolled  down  the  street  he  saw  girls  in 
white  dresses  sitting  on  porches,  and 
young  men  turning  in  at  the  various 
houses  or  sitting  on  the  steps.  Some 
girl  was  singing  a  song  popular  in  his 
city  six  months  before,  but  the  young 
voice  made  it  fresh  to  him.  He  reached 
Bryce's  Lane,  and  stood  for  some  time 
looking  at  the  sunken  brown  house 
which  had  harbored  his  restless  boy- 
hood. No  wonder,  he  thought,  that  he 
had  never  cared  to  return  to  it. 

He  searched  for  the  path  across  the 
field ;  it  was  still  there ;  he  wondered  if 
the  feet  of  other  lovers  kept  it  fresh. 
The  green  roof  was  darkening  in  the 
early  twilight.  Amelia  had  always  liked 
the  color,  he  recalled.    She  had  said  that 
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if  nature  preferred  it,  that  was  a  good 
precedent.  He  climbed  the  fence,  and 
stood  looking  at  the  cottage  among  the 
trees.  The  porch  of  the  house  was  hid- 
den by  the  foliage,  but  young  voices 
floated  out  to  him.  He  wondered  if 
Amelia  were  married;  was  she  living 
here  still?  Just  as  probably  she  had  sold 
the  house  or  rented  it;  perhaps  her 
father  had  not  left  it  to  her  at  all,  but 
had  willed  it  to  James  Tarrant's  wife. 
He  remembered  the  bent,  querulous  old 
man.  Amelia  had  been  one  of  those  who 
cheerfully  offered  up  her  youth  a  sacri- 
fice to  age.  How  rarely  she  could  be 
spared  to  go  for  walks  with  him  to 
Lover's  Lane. 

Lover's  Lane!  He  turned  down  the 
road  towards  it,  hurrying  to  reach  it  be- 
fore the  darkness  should  quite  come. 
Just  a  long  narrow  road  of  green — lilac 
bushes,  sycamores,  and  oaks  thick  at  the 
sides.  In  the  spring,  when  the  young 
lilacs  broke  into  a  tender  lavender  mist, 
those  who  were  brave  in  love  walked  to- 
gether there.  They  were  above  the 
crude  teasing  of  their  companions,  and 
perhaps  that  was  why  no  word  was  ever 
said  that  could  disturb  the  sacred  ten- 
derness of  those  to  whom  Lover's  Lane 
belonged  by  love's  right. 

The  green  was  glooming  to  black 
when  he  reached  the  Lane.  He  had  just 
time  to  find  the  white  stone  near  the 
little  Bubbling  Spring  where  he  and 
Amelia  had  come  the  night  before  he 
had  gone  away.  He  sat  down  heavily 
like  a  man  who  has  been  running.  He 
was  quite  alone,  and  there  was  no  sound 
in  the  place  except  the  muffled  ripple  of 
thin  water.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  felt 
the  cool  moist  air  of  spring.  He  picked 
up  some  cool  pebbles  from  the  brook 
and  dropped  them  from  one  hand  to  the 
other,  mechanically. 

He  was  a  successful  man,  but  all  his 
life  he  realized  he  had  lacked  something 
— not  Amelia  alone,  but  the  right  to  be 
loved.  She  had  said  that  she  could  not 
leave  her  old  father  and  uncle;  that  she 
must  not  let  herself  think  of  love  —  she 
must  not,  did  not  love  him.  He  had  not 
believed  her.  He  had  thought  that  she 
did  love  him,  but  not  considering  her- 
self free,  she  would  not  hurt  him  and 
herself  by  confessing  the  truth. 

He  remembered  the  impatient  pain  of 


that  night  of  parting;  but  then  there 
had  been  no  sense  of  defeat,  and  to-night 
defeat  had  been  born.  Then  he  had  had 
a  heart  of  courage.  He  would  conquer ; 
he  would  return  soon  with  money  and 
fame  and  take  her  away  with  him. 
Success  must  come  to  his  youth — suc- 
cess in  every  sort.  And  to-night  he  was 
rich,  famous;  he  had  conquered,  but  he 
had  been  defeated;  for  youth  was  gone 
and  youth's  right  to  love  and  to  be  loved. 
Even  the  simple  Crayes  had  it;  per- 
haps Amelia  herself  had  it;  but  he  had 
missed  what  he  had  never  till  now  felt 
the  lack  of. 

He  could  see  again  the  slim  young 
figure  in  its  quaint  flounced  dress,  the 
little  brown  curls  slipping  out  of  the 
prim  net  that  confined  her  coils  of  hair. 
Her  deep  blue  eyes  were  full  of  irre- 
pressible smiles ;  and  her  laugh !  Could 
time  or  care  ever  dull  the  joyousness  of 
that  laugh ! 

Why  had  he  not  come  back?  He 
pondered  forgotten  reasons.  She  had 
forbidden  it,  he  remembered,  and  at 
first  there  was  hurt  pride,  and  then  the 
insistent  demands  of  his  work,  and 
finally  indifference.  No  doubt  if  he 
should  see  her  now  he  would  wonder  at 
the  fervors  of  his  youth.  But  it  was  not 
of  the  present  Amelia  that  he  thought. 
What  did  it  matter  what  farmer  she  had 
married?  He  was  mourning  the  irre- 
vocable right  that  his  youth  should  have 
won  to  love  and  to  be  loved.  Amelia's 
slim  figure  stood  among  the  trunks  of 
the  sycamores,  and  pointed  him  back 
sadly  along  the  lost  years. 

'No  one  came.  He  wondered  if  ever  a 
sad  lover  walked  alone  in  the  Lane,  or 
if  some  magic  kept  it  for  happy  lovers 
who,  grown  into  placid  married  people, 
silently  cherished  the  memory  of  it,  and 
sometime  sympathetically  watched  their 
own  children  taking  their  first  shy  walks 
here.  He  shivered  a  little  as  he  rose  to 
go.  There  was  no  place  here  for  one 
who  could  no  longer  dream. 

He  felt,  strangely  lonely  as  he  walked 
briskly  back  past  the  houses  where  the 
white  dresses  of  the  women  showed 
dimly  among  the  shadows  of  the 
porches.  These  people  had  not  gone 
away  to  seek  their  fortunes,  to  conquer 
whatever  they  wanted  from  life;  they 
had  stayed  by  their  own  doors,  and  life 
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had  come  to  them  and  poured  her  riches 
in  their  laps. 

Craye  was  sitting  on  the  steps,  the  red 
disk  of  his  cigar  making  a  little  wel- 
coming spot  of  color.  He  hurried  down 
the  walk  to  meet  his  guest. 

"  You  must  be  tired,"  he  said,  anxious- 
ly ;  I  guess  you'd  better  go  right  up 
to  bed." 

"  Perhaps  I  had,"  returned  Bryce, 
wearily. 

Craye  was  disappointed. 

"  I  wouldn't  keep  you  up  for  worlds," 
he  said,  regretfully. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  let  me  stay  till  the 
afternoon  train  to-morrow,"  said  Bryce; 
"  I  can  drive  about  with  you — " 

"  Oh,  will  you  ?"  cried  the  young  man, 
eagerly ;  "  that  would  be  great  for  me." 

Bryce  went  to  his  room — a  typical 
country  bedroom :  yellow  oak  furniture, 
white  muslin  curtains  and  hangings, 
and  cheap  lithographs  on  the  walls;  but 
it  was  clean,  and  in  some  way  homelike. 
In  the  night  a  cry  from  the  baby,  soon 
hushed,  woke  him,  and  he  opened  his 
eyes  on  a  world  of  radiant  moonlight, 
turned  on  his  pillow,  and  slept  again. 

In  the  morning  he  woke  late — as  alert 
and  sure  as  ever  he  had  been  in  his  life. 
He  willed  to  keep  his  mind  away  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  come  home;  he  was 
his  keen  professional  self.  Even  Mrs. 
Craye,  charming  with  her  baby  and  her 
country  breakfast,  could  not  touch  his 
mood.  Craye  felt  it,  and  after  the  meal 
was  over,  and  the  two  men  were  on  the 
front  porch,  he  plunged  at  once  into  a 
discussion  of  Mrs.  Tarrant's  case.  He 
was  afraid  she  could  not  live  long;  the 
question  was,  would  an  operation  pro- 
long her  life  sufficiently  to  make  the 
risk  worth  taking?  Bryce  liked  the 
young  man's  deferential  way  of  stating 
his  diagnosis. 

"  You  said  she  would  be  ready  for  us 
at  any  time?"  he  asked,  rising.  "  Shall 
we  not  go  now?" 

Craye  responded  with  alacrity. 

"  She'll  be  glad  to  get  it  over,  and  her 
friends  will  want  to  know,"  he  said; 
" 'tisn't  worth  while  driving;  just  three 
blocks  from  here." 

He  went  into  the  house  to  get  their 
cases  and  to  tell  his  little  wife  good-by. 

"I  guess  the. neighbors  are  interested," 
he  said.    Indicating   the  heads   at  win- 


dows and  doors  as  they  passed.  "  They'd 
all  like  to  see  Mrs.  Tarrant  well." 

^Jrs.  Tarrant's  was  a  green  frame 
house,  set  back  from  the  street  and  well 
hidden  by  trees. 

"  Looks  like  a  place  where  there  ought 
to  be  lots  of  people,"  Craye  said,  as  they 
walked  up  the  gravel  path ;  "  but  she 
lives  alone,  except  for  a  hired  girl." 

They  entered  without  knocking,  and 
going  up  the  steep  staircase,  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  south  room.  Craye 
tapped. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  voice. 

Craye  entered  first,  his  big  figure 
blocking  Bryce's  view. 

"  Good  day,  Mrs.  Tarrant.  Here's 
Dr.  Bryce  to  see  you,"  he  said,  cheer- 
fully. 

And  then  Bryce  saw  her.  The  brown 
hair  was  gray,  but  little  thin  curls  still 
strayed  away  from  its  coils.  The  blue 
eyes  were  faded,  but  they  still  wore  their 
look  of  hope. 

"  Amelia  !  Amelia  Mason,"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"  Amelia  Tarrant,"  she  corrected ;  "  I 
married  James  some  time  after  sister 
died.    Hadn't  you  heard?" 

N-no ;  I  got  very  little  news  from 
home,"  he  answered,  confusedly. 

"  We  were  more  attentive  to  you,"  she 
said,  smiling ;  "  we've  heard  all  about 
you  for  years  —  haven't  we,  Charlie 
Craye  ?" 

"  We  certainly  have,"  Craye  returned. 

Bryce  looked  about  the  darkened 
room ;  the  walls  were  soft  green,  the 
color  Amelia  loved,  and  the  furniture 
willow.  Always  she  tried  to  bring 
nature  as  close  to  her  as  she  could.  She 
followed  his  glance. 

"Does  it  seem  dull  in  here,  John? 
The  light  hurt  my  eyes.  Don't  you 
want  to  get  your  examination  over? 
Then  we  can  gossip.  There  is  so  much 
I  want  to  ask  you  about." 

Bryce  stood  silent  a  few  moments, 
turning  over  the  books  on  her  table. 
Then  he  looked  u]!  with  a  slight  squar- 
ing of  his  shoulders,  and  an  alert  tension 
of  his  brows  and  jaw.  TFe  was  again  the 
man  of  impersonal  science. 

When  it  was  over,  with  a  few  cheerful 
words  to  Amelia,  the  two  men  went 
down-stairs  into  her  little  parlor. 

"'Well?"  asked  Craye. 
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Bryce  shook  his  head. 

"It  is  just  as  you  said;  no  hope,  of 
course.  Suppose  we  leave  the  question 
of  an  operation  to  her.  Without  it,  she 
cannot  live  more  than  a  year." 

"Not  two,  you  think?" 

"  Possibly  two  when  one  considers  her 
indomitable  hopefulness,"  Bryce  re- 
turned.   "  Let  us  leave  it  to  her." 

"  You  think  we  had  better  ?"  hesitated 
Craye.  "  Her  friends  will  g'ladly  pay 
you  for  the  operation — " 

Bryce  laughed  a  little  drearily. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  Amelia  Mason — 
Mrs.  Tarrant — to  let  any  one  else  manage 
her  life  for  her?  She  would  find  us  out, 
Craye." 

"  I  didn't  know  she  was  a  friend  of 
yours,"  said  Craye,  irrelevantly.  "  You 
thought  she  was  the  first  wife,  didn't 
you?  Well,  she  brought  up  all  the  first 
wife's  children.  I  don't  see  that  they've 
ever  helped  her  much  since." 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  up  again,"  Bryce 
said. 

"You'll  tell  her,  then?" 
"  Yes ;  don't  wait  for  me." 
"  All  right.    Come  back  any  time  you 
like,  sir." 

Craye  went  out,  and  Bryce  slowly 
mounted  the  stairs  to  the  south  room. 

"  Well,  John,  you  have  been  long 
enough  over  your  silly  consultation," 
Amelia  said,  gayly. 

He  sat  down  by  the  bed  and  said, 
gently,  "Are  you  tired,  Millie?" 

The  old  name  slipped  unconsciously 
from  his  lips.    She  smiled. 

"  Nobody's  called  me  that  for  twenty 
years,"  she  said.  "  James  called  me 
*  Amelia '  and  the  children  ^  Auntie.' 
No,  I'm  not  tired.  You'd  better  tell  me, 
but  I  know  already." 

She  listened  as  he  told  her  painfully. 

"  So  I'll  live  maybe  a  year  if  I  don't 
have  the  operation,  and  maybe  two  years 
if  I  do.  Dear  me,  John,  I  don't  mind 
hearing  it.  Will  you  pull  down  the 
blind,  please?  You  and  Charlie  forgot 
and  left  it  up  when  you  went  down- 
stairs." 

He  obeyed  and  again  took  his  seat  be- 
side her.  Tor  a  little  time  they  said 
nothing.  He  looked  at  her  face,  younger 
in  the  subdued  light,  and  saw  that  it  had 
grown  grave.  One  white  hand  lay  on 
the  white  coverlid,  still — and  Amelia's 


hands  had  always  been  in  motion.  As 
he  looked  about  the  darkened  room  with 
its  green  walls,  that  strange  forgotten 
mood  came  back  to  him.  The  Amelia 
he  used  to  know  had  been  the  cheerful 
woman  chatting  to  himself  and  Craye; 
but  now  there  was  a  new  expression  in 
the  blue  eyes  that  looked  up  searchingly 
at  him.  It  was  the  look  of  a  woman 
who  had  suffered  and  who  understood. 
The  gayety  of  the  girl  was  gone;  in  some 
way  he  knew  it  was  a  mask  that  was  to 
be  taken  away  between  them  two  only. 
He  glanced  at  the  pictures  on  her  walls; 
serene  beautiful  pictures — pictures  of 
fulfilment.  His  hand,  moving  restlessly 
on  the  table,  swept  against  one  or  two 
good  books.  The  simple  people  of  the 
town  knew  the  service  of  her  body,  but 
from  some  other  source  Amelia  must 
have  fed  her  mind  and  soul. 

He  turned  back  to  her  a  face  of  sor- 
row and  of  pity. 

"Oh,  Millie;  oh,  Millie!"  he  said,  and 
took  her  hand  softly. 

Tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  and  yet  the 
look  in  them,  was  not  unhappy. 

"  A  long,  long  road  it  has  been,  John," 
she  said. 

And  they  had  not  travelled  it  to- 
gether ! 

He  pressed  her  hand  suddenly. 

"  Did  you  love  him  so  much  better 
than  you  did  me,  Millie?  If  I  had  come 
back — oh,  I  should  have  come  back." 

She  looked  at  him  half  wonderingly. 

"  Ah,  you  don't  understand,  quite.  I 
don't  know,  John  dear.  I  think  if  I 
had  been  free  I  should  have  come  to 
love  you,  but  I  was  never  really  free." 

He  looked  at  her,  puzzled,  and  she 
shook  her  head  impatiently,  so  that  some 
frail  gray  curls  slipped  upon  her  temples. 

"You  see,  after  sister  died,  I  moved 
father  up  to  James's  house  and  took  care 
of  them  all.  A  little  more  than  a  year 
later  father  died,  and  it  seemed  best 
for  the  children's  sake  to  marry  James." 

"Oh,  Millie!"  he  said;  "and  I  might 
have  come  back." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  would  have 
made  any  difference,"  she  said,  mus- 
ingly. "  It  seemed  as  if  the  gift  of  love 
was  never  there  for  me  to  take.  There 
were  always — duties.  James  always 
loved  sister,  and  not  me;  I  knew  that, 
always;    if  he  woke   suddenly   in  the 
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night  he  spoke  her  name.  I  don't  think 
it  occiUTed  to  me  to  do  anything  but 
just  go  on  day  by  day  taking  care  of  the 
children  and  James.  It  seemed  as  if 
I  did  my  work  in  the  present,  but  there 
always — in  the  future — " 

She  looked  far  beyond  him,  and  he 
wondered  what  vision  she  saw. 

"  Long  ago — you  should  have  gone 
with  me  long  ago,"  he  said. 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him,  as  she 
lay  with  a  beautiful  young  smile  on  her 
face.  He  had  seen  such  a  look  on  the 
faces  of  girls  in  Lover's  Lane;  a  smile 
for  love  rather  than  for  the  actual  lover. 

"  I've  seen  a  lot  of  sorrow  and  happi- 
ness going  on  in  the  lives  about  me, 
John,"  she  said ;  "  I  was  just  a  spec- 
tator, you  know.  And  there's  always 
something  wrong  about  the  lives  that 
love  has  been  left  out  of;  even  if  it 
brings  nothing  but  sorrow,  every  one  has 
a  right  to  love  and  to  be  loved." 

He  started;  his  own  thought  meeting 
him ! 

"  I've  been  coming  closer  and  closer 
to  the  other  rim  of  my  life,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  smile.  "  I  guess  I'm  about 
through." 

The  dull  shadows  of  the  room  seemed 
to  pulsate  with  silence.  At  length  he 
turned  a  questioning  face  upon  her — 
this  man  who  had  sat  by  so  many  a 
death-bed;  and  there  was  a  strange 
weight  in  his  words. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said ;  "  you've  lived  so 
that  your  vision  must  be  clear:  are  you 
sure  of  another  life?" 

She  smiled  at  him. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  much  of  what 
we've  been  taught,  John.  It  all  seems 
just  words — words.  I  think  of  all  the 
suffering,  the  grief,  the  pain  of  those 
who  have  loved  and  have  not  been  loved, 


and  those  that  have  been  hurt  by  love, 
nnd  I  don't  understand.  But,  John, 
there's  one  thing  I  know,"  and  she 
touched  his  hand  lightly,  "  God  is  good, 
and  I'm  sure,  siwe  that  there  will  be  an- 
other life  for  those  who  have  never 
loved.  They'll  have  another  chance. 
Oh  no,  I'm  not  afraid  to  die.  I'm  sure 
— sure." 

Something  in  the  man's  throat  hurt 
him,  and  he  drew  a  sharp  breath.  She 
put  out  her  other  hand  and  clasped  his 
fingers. 

"  And  we  haven't  been  unhappy,  either 
of  us,"  she  went  on. 

"  No,  no ;  not  so  unhappy  as  some  of 
those  who  have  had  love." 

"  Ah,  but  I'd  have  changed  places," 
she  murmured. 

They  fell  into  silence.  The  minutes 
went  by  for  both  of  them  in  a  kind  of 
sad  peace.  He  had  a  sudden  irrelevant 
thought  of  the  life  that  waited  for  him — 
letters,  invitations,  the  strenuous  work 
of  his  profession.  In  a  few  hours  he 
would  be  back  again  in  the  swift  old 
current,  and  she  would  lie  here  quietly 
waiting  (for  he  knew  without  question 
what  her  choice  would  be),  waiting  with 
the  look  of  indestructible  hope  in  her 
eyes. 

The  sun  went  under  a  cloud  and  the 
room  became  suddenly  darker.  Amelia 
turned  her  head  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  suppose  I'm  tired.  Stay  with  me, 
John,  till  I  go  to  sleep.  I  don't  want  to 
see  you  go.    I  don't  like  partings." 

She  shut  her  eyes;  presentlj^  she 
breathed  more  deeply,  and  her  light 
grasp  on  his  hand  slackened.  He  with- 
drew his  fingers  softly,  and  leaning  over 
her,  smoothed  the  little  curls  that  he 
had  touched  only  once,  long  ago-,  in 
Lover's  Lane. 


The  Town  and  Castle  of  Alicante 


The  Manana  Habit 


BY  LOUISE   CLOSSER  HALE 


IT  had  been  creeping  over  us  ever  since 
our  arrival  at  Gibraltar.  We  attrib- 
uted the  condition  to  various  causes, 
such  as  "  feeling'  the  ship's  motion 
or  "  a  touch  of  the  grip  " ;  but  it  had  se- 
cured no  definite  hold  upon  us,  and  we 
still  could  rail  against  the  lack  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  exhibited  by  the  Spanish 
country  people  and  remain  guiltless. 

As  we  began  to  work  our  way  north- 
ward, en  auto,  the  insidious  habit  became 
more  distinctly  a  part  of  us,  although 
our  state  might  have  politely  escaped 
comment  were  we  not  of  those  candid 
specimens  of  earth's  creatures  known  as 
Man  and  Wife.  I  observed  it  first  in  the 
Man,  and,  being  of  a  confiding  nature, 
remarked  upon  it  immediately.  Thus 
confronted  with  the  discovery,  he  was 
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forced  to  admit  that  he  did  wait  until 
morning  to  put  oil  in  the  feeders  in- 
stead of  filling  them  up  the  night  before 
— as  all  gentlemen  chauffeurs  should — 
and  that  the  frequent  rests  at  the  way- 
side inns  were  not  entirely  for  the  sake 
of  the  engine. 

My  triumph  was  short-lived,  however, 
for  he  replied  with  unnecessary  spirit 
that  he  had  noticed  long  ago  (though  had 
refrained  from  speaking  of  it)  that  I 
did  not  pack  now  until  the  last  moment, 
and  that  was  probably  one  reason  his 
slippers  had  been  left  behind  in  Murcia. 
Upon  reflection,  I  decided  not  to  combat 
this  cause  for  the  loss  of  the  slippers. 
\Anien  a  man's  feet  are  tired,  packing  in 
a  rush  seems  a  better  excuse  than  a 
fourteenth  -  century  saint.    Besides,  the 


A  Fountain  in  the  Plaza— Jativa 


spirit  of  unity  that  has  made  us  a 
couple  worthy  of  comment  has  for  its 
foundation  our  mutual  peccadillos,  and 
the  consciousness  that  we  shared  the 
crime  of  the  "  to-morrow  hahit "  held 
us  closer  than  our  bonds  of  wedlock. 


It  grew  rapidly  upon  us  after  we  had 
admitted  the  thing,  and  with  it  developed 
a  gentle  tolerance  of  the  postponing  pro- 
clivities of  those  around  us.  We  bore 
no  malice  toward  the  chambermaid 
who  waved  her  hand  airily  as  the  only 
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response  to  our  demand  for  towels  while 
the  water  dried  upon  our  faces ;  nothing 
but  the  choicest  of  English  was  expend- 
ed upon  the  boy  who  carried  off  the  gen- 
tleman chauffeur's  puttees  and  forgot 
where  he  had  hidden  them  (the  pitiful 
bare  expanse  from  knicker  to  sock  top 
was  nothing  to  the  boy)  ;  and  we  aban- 
doned the  black  looks  we  were  wont  to 
cast  at  the  patron  of  the  inn,  who  in- 
variably delayed  in  making  out  his  bill 
until  the  motor  was  pounding  at  the  door. 

A  cause  for  congratulation  that  did 
much  to  allay  any 
pangs  of  conscience 
was  the  excellence 
of  our  intentions — 
we  expected  to  do 
better  things  when 
we  got  farther  on, 
to  -  morrow,  or  to- 
morrow,  or  to- 
morrow. 

I  remember  how 
eagerly  (for  ]\Ia- 
nanites)  we  entered 
Alicante,  after 
crossing  the  map 
of  Spain  with  un- 
sullied note  -  book 
and  a  sketching-pad 
free  from  all  im- 
pressionistic rec- 
ords. We  were  con- 
siderably behind  in 
our  schedule,  ow- 
ing, not  to  our  dif- 
ficulty in  arriving 
at  a  town,  but  to 
our  difficulty  in  get- 
ting away  from  it. 
The  morning  was 
so  pleasant  for 
lazily  sleeping,  the 
afternoon  so  short 
for  a  decent  run, 
the  night  so  vibrant 
with  promenading 
Spaniards,  that — 
well — the  morning 
was  pleasant  for 
lazily  sleeping.  But 
all  this  dalliance 
was  to  cease  at  Ali- 
cante. x\lphabetic- 
ally  speaking,  the 
town    suggested  a 


commencement ;  who  could  have  struggled 
against  the  M  of  Malaga  or  S  of  Seville? 
Alicante  was  a  beginning — a  beginning 
of  real  endeavor,  real  results,  and  the 
Spanish  Biviera. 

We  had  decided  to  call  the  strip  of 
Mediterranean  coast  running  from  Ali- 
cante to  Barcelona  by  this  name,  for  the 
reason  that  Spain  had  as  much  right  to 
a  Riviera  as  France  or  Italy.  We  felt 
that  we  were  justified  in  this  claim  when 
we  discovered  palm-trees  waving  a  welt- 
come  to  us  as  we  neared  the  coast,  and 
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while  we  appreciated  their  hospitality 
we  must  admit  that  the  town  they  shaded 
was  as  good  a  start  for  anywhere  as  any 
one  could  choose,  for,  no  matter  the 
destination,  it  was  sure  to  be  better  than 
the  beginning. 

There  are  two  things  to  do  in  Alicante. 
One  can  walk  under  the  palms  of  the 
xilameda  which  runs  along  the  water's 
edge  and  be  stared  at  by  those  who  sit  in 
the  cafes,  or  one  can  sit  in  the  cafes  and 


stare  at  those  who  walk  under  the  palms 
of  the  Alameda  which  runs  along  the 
water's  edge.  Only,  if  you  are  a  Spanish 
woman,  you  will  probably  walk  up  and 
down  with  your  grandmother,  while  your 
husband  or  your  father  sits  at  the  cafes. 
I  have  sometimes  felt  very  lonely  at  those 
little  tables;  but  they  have  seemed  pref- 
erable to  the  cool  stare  of  the  don  as  he 
comfortably  sips  his  liqueur.  Neither 
the  senora  nor  the  senorita  objects  to 

this  stare;  if  they 
are  conscious  of 
it  they  are  unre- 
sentful,  and  they 
must  be  mightily 
strong  to  stand  an 
evening's  sense- 
less parading. 

The  Spanish 
peasant  is  the 
most  polished 
gentleman  in  the 
world,  but  the 
provincial  dandy 
is  not  a  pleasant 
person.  He  does 
not  limit  himself 


to 


admiring 


one 
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(which  might  be 
endured)  ;  he 
laughs  at  one. 
Since  the  foreign 
city  hat  is  differ- 
ent from  the  Span- 
ish town  hat,  the 
Spanish  town  hat 
laughs  and  points 
its  finger;  even  a 
lady  hat  will  do 
this.  It  never  oc- 
curs to  the  Span- 
ish provincial 
head-gear  that  it 
is  very  funny,  too 
— that  is  because 
a  Spaniard  is  un- 
der it,  and  there- 
fore it  must  be 
right;  yet,  if  the 
foreign  city  hat 
laughed,  the  re- 
sentment would 
be  deep. 

Spain  is  a  land 
of  contrasts. 
When    one  is 
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driven  to  the  point  of  laughing  loudly 
and  pointing  retaliating  fingers  at  the 
gazing  populace,  something  very  beauti- 
ful always  happens,  and  one  forgets  about 
the  finger  of  scorn  and  wipes  one's  eyes 
surreptitiously.  It  took  a  fine,  big  po- 
liceman to  remind  me  of  my  manners 
on  one  occasion  in  Alicante.  I  found 
him  arresting  a  very  feeble  old  woman, 
who  was  asking  alms  without  a  license. 
She  sat  upon  the  usual  child's  chair,  and 
she  was  loath  to  let  it  go  but  too  weak  to 
carry  it.  So  the  big  policeman  carried 
it  for  her,  in  one  big  hand,  and  sup- 
ported the  trembling  old  crone  with  the 
other.  Very  slowly  they  went,  stopping 
frequently  for  her  to  rest — the  big  police- 
man and  the  little  chair  and  the  old  lady. 
So  slowly  that  I,  discreetly  following 
them,  was   obliged  to  look  into  shop- 


windows  as  though  that  was  my  only 
mission  in  life.  And  all  the  people  on 
the  streets  who  met  them  turned  aside 
to  gaze  up  the  road  fixedly  at  something 
imaginary,  as  though  feeling  "  the  old 
one's "  shame.  When  I  finally  reached 
the  Municipal  Building  she  was  panting 
before  the  sergeant's  desk,  and  no  one 
laughed  at  my  hat  when  I  made  it  un- 
derstood that  T  would  pay  for  the  license. 
I  shook  hands  with  the  department  and 
was  courteously  escorted  to  the  hotel; 
but — mark  the  contrast — the  change  they 
gave  me  from  my  gold  piece  was  bad ! 

Owing  to  the  head  of  our  hotel  having 
the  key  to  the  case  which  contained  the 
souvenir  post-cards,  we  were  delayed  sev- 
eral davs  in  Alicante.  Tt  was  a  point  of 
honor  with  us  that,  in  spite  of  our  inertia 
over  gasoline  for  the  motor-car  and  such 
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trifles,  we  liad  never  forgotten  to  mail 
from  each  place  pictured  evidence  that 
we  were  having  a  better  summer  than  our 
friends.  We  had  given  up  by  degrees 
any  serious  following  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture; we  did  not  climb  towers  for 
the  view,  and  we  seldom  entered  a  church 
except  to  cool  off;  but  we  inscribed  post- 
cards nightly  on  the  wabbly  tables  of  the 
cafe,  and  it  was  upsetting  for  the  head  to 
go  off  and  "  dreenk  somet'ings,"  for  two 
days,  with  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

If  one  asks  at  this  point,  "  Could  we 
have  bought  cards  elsewhere?"  I  do  not 
hear  him.  The  question  is  irrelevant,  and, 
as  though  there  Avere  good  in  everything, 
the  delay  of  the  hotel  man  sent  me  to 
church.  Or  perhaps  it  was  the  persistent 
cry  from  the  bells  of  San  Nicolas  which 
impelled  me  to  follow  the  sound.  The 
second  peal  started  me  flying  up  the 
street,  with  no  other  preparation  than  a 
scarf  to  cover  my  head.  Since  I  was 
penniless,  I  tiptoed  past  the  half-dozen 
blind  b'Cggars  at  the  door,  and,  well  pleased 
with  my  craftiness,  entered  the  gloom. 


It  was  early,  which  was  remarkable  for 
a  Mananite,  but  not  to  be  regretted.  I 
became  immediately  absorbed  in  the  an- 
tics of  a  small  boy  in  a  red  gown  and  a 
short  white  shirt  effect,  lace-trimmed, 
who  bore  all  the  earmarks  of  a  disciple 
of  Satan.  He  appeared  first  with  a  key 
as  long  as  his  arm,  and  proceeded  to 
hippety-hop  to  the  great  bronze  gate  of 
the  choir,  which,  after  the  fashion  of 
Spanish  churches,  stood  squarely  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave  and  destroyed  the 
vista.  The  key  turned  only  by  hanging 
to  it,  arms  extended  and  much  glorious 
swaying  from  side  to  side,  after  which  the 
gate  was  thoroughly  opened  by  clinging 
to  the  twisted  scrollwork  and  swinging 
back  and  forth.  Clang,  clang,  clang,  went 
the  gate  to  and  fro,  and  Lfe  was  very 
beautiful,  until  a  tall  person  in  a  white 
wig,  purple  gown,  and  wand  appeared  and 
poked  him  off. 

Unabashed,  my  imp  hippety-hopped  to 
the  high  altar,  never  forgetting  the  genu- 
flection as  he  passed  and  repassed;  but, 
catching  my  admiring  eyes  fixed  upon 
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him,  from  that  time  on  he  covertly 
wriggled  his  wicked  little  nose  as  he  bent 
his  pious  little  knee  to  the  unseen  Deity. 
His  arrangement  of  the  altar  seemed 
correct  to  my  untutored  eye,  although  at 
the  last  moment,  as  a  scale  of  tiny  silver 
bells  rang  out  sweetly  and  I  caught  the 
red  glow  of  priests'  robes  from  the 
cloisters,  the  empurpled  official  rushed 
to  the  altar,  whisked  away  one  crucifix, 
put  another  in  its  place,  made  his  wand 
once  more  felt  upon  the  small  demon,  and 
returned  in  time  to  head  the  procession, 
accompanied  by  the  magnificent  roll  of 
the  organ. 

We  left  the  next  morning  very  early. 
We  had  told  the  porter  the  night  be- 
fore that  we  wished  to  do  so,  and  since 
he  was  an  Englishman,  a  remnant  of  a 
stranded  circus,  he  took  us  at  our  word, 
bundled  down  our  luggage,  and  started 
us  off  before  we  could  analyze  our  jarred 
sensibilities.  The  approach  to  Jativa 
(which,  with  Alcoy  and  Jijona,  although 
inland  mountain  towns,  were  firmly  in- 
cluded as  three  of  our  cities  of  the 
Riviera)  was  across  a  fertile  valley  bril- 
liant with  vineyards,  and  very  welcome 
after  climbing  the  usual  steep  range  of 
hills  which  is  part  of  every  day's  motor- 
ing in  Spain. 

Seen  from  the  plain,  the  site  of  the 
town  was  astonishingly  high.  The  vil- 
lage itself  was  blocked  from  view  by  a 
line  of  wall  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
flanked  by  turret  towers,  and  impreg- 
nable in  appearance  to  all  living  things 
but  birds.  The  road,  knowing  a  thing 
or  two,  however,  kept  on  its  uneven  way 
until,  having  skirted  the  base  of  the  hill, 
we  found  the  inhabitants  recklessly  dis- 
tributing their  dwellings  all  over  the 
other  side,  as  though,  like  a  painted  scene, 
the  ai)pearance  of  invulnerability  was  the 
only  vital  requirement. 

At  the  city  gates  we  were  met  by 
Vicente  and  Camilla.  Vicente  appeared 
first  upon  our  asking  at  the  Customs  for 
a  niiio  to  ride  with  us  and  direct  us 
through  the  labyrinthine  streets  to  the 
best  inn.  He  was  one  of  the  vast  body 
of  children  who  sprang  out  of  the  ground 
to  greet  us,  but  he  was  singled  out  for 
a  certain  softness  of  the  eye;  and  that  a 
soft  heart  beat  under  his  blue-checked 
smock  was  demonstrated  by  his  hurried- 
ly seizing  and  depositing  upon  my  as- 


tonished self  sister  Camilla,  that  she,  too, 
might  enjoy  the  wonderful  "  automovile." 
As  Vicente  was  comparatively  clean, 
Camilla  was  superlatively  dirty;  one  won- 
ders how,  with  but  eight  months  to  her 
credit,  she  could  so  industriously  collect 
the  soil  of  J ativa.  She  sat  in  my  lap  and 
crowed,  and  Vicente  sat  at  my  feet, 
beckoning  on  his  companions  who  brought 
up  the  rear. 

In  this  manner  we  were  annexed  by 
the  children  of  Jativa.  For  four  days 
we  were  their  diversion,  followed,  sur- 
rounded, and  engulfed.  The  plague  of 
the  edible  locust  would  have  been  pref- 
erable. We  could  have  retaliated  in  a 
small  way,  by  eating  the  pests,  but  in 
modern  Jativa  (while  the  primeval  in- 
stincts of  cannibalism  did  recur  to  us) 
we  were  obliged  to  limit  our  warfare 
to  the  simple  expediency  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

"  Go  back,"  we  shouted. 

"  Goback,"  quacked  the  flock,  follow- 
ing on;  some,  with  an  overdeveloped 
sense  of  humor,  even  adopted  the  waddling 
gait  of  the  fowl  we  appeared  to  imitate. 
The  dons  of  the  city  issued  from  their 
patios  to  hurl  stones  at  our  escort,  and 
to  apologize  profusely  to  us  for  the  bad 
manners  of  the  nines.  "  The  foreigner 
is  not  known  in  Jativa,"  explained  the 
dons;  and  to  atone,  in  a  measure,  two 
of  the  municipal  guard  were  detailed  to 
keep  clear  the  line  of  vision  of  the 
gentleman  chauffeur  when  he  wished 
to  sketch. 

Our  most  valiant  defendant,  however, 
was  Vicente.  Tears  of  rage  were  in  his 
soft  eyes  as  he  fought  back  his  com- 
panions with  his  fierce  little  fists.  To  be 
sure,  he  did  not  use  them  well.  The  mild 
fighting  of  the  Spaniard  consists  in  vio- 
lently pushing  his  opponent  around  in 
a  circle — a  bit  of  Islamism  which  the 
Moor  left  behind.  But  Vicente  did  his 
best.  For  two  days  he  was  my  brave 
knight.  Too  shy  to  speak,  but  his  hand 
proudly  in  mine,  he  led  me  through  the 
winding  ways  of  the  ancient  town.  Then 
I  committed  the  unpardonable  sin;  with 
his  patched  smock  and  shabby  sabots 
so  much  in  evidence,  and  grateful  for 
his  protection,  I  offered  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver to  the  little  boy  of  nine.  Vicente 
looked  at  the  silver  and  at  me.  His 
soft  eyes  flashed.    Then,  turning  quickly, 
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he  flew  up  a  twisted  street.  Staggered 
by  the  strangeness  of  these  people,  I 
ran  weakly  in  pursuit,  but  I  never  saw 
him  afterwards. 

Our  landlord  of  the  fonda  did  not  pos- 
sess the  sensitiveness  of  Vicente.  The 
hour  of  our  arrival  was  spent  in  a  con- 
clave with  his  family,  as  they  gathered 
around  our  motor-car  in  the  courtyard 
to  gaze  admiringly  at  its  extreme  red- 
ness and  the  yellowness  of  its  brass.  And 
while  this  employing  of  their  country's 
colors  greatly  endeared  us  to  them,  the 
evident  wealth  of  the  owners  of  such  a 
gay  machine  tempted  Seiior  Boniface  to 
sundry  raises  of  the  usual  hotel  rate. 
He  did  this  in  the  most  dignified  manner 
by  ordering  an  aged  servitor  to  our  rooms 
to  beg  to  inform  us  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made,  and  twenty  cents  daily  must 
be  added  to  our  bill.  After  two  such 
errors  had  been  accepted  by  us  and  a 
third  was  heard  coming  up  the  stairs, 
we  forestalled  the  aged  servitor  and  sent 
him  back  again  with  the  irretrievable 
mistake  dying  on  his  lips. 

Our  host  dismissed  the  subject  as  one 
beneath  him,  and  heaped  coals  of  fire 
on  our  heads  by  serving  the  best  food  we 
found  on  our  travels.  It  was  so  good  that 
travelling  salesmen  stopped  over  from 
train  to  train  for  the  noonday  dinner — 
one  can  say  nothing  more  than  that ! 
The  "  feather  drummer "  from  Madrid 
we  had  seen  in  Alicante;  had  shaken 
hands  with  him  upon  his  departure,  along 
with  the  string  of  servants,  after  the 
fashion  of  this  democratic  monarchy, 
and  our  meeting  again  was  a  matter 
of  tremendous  exchanges  of  felicitations 
and  loud  explanations  to  the  table. 

We  all  became  very  friendly  after 
that.  The  woollen  gentleman  of  Barce- 
lona shared  his  especial  wine  with  us; 
and  the  fan-dealer,  who  rode  around  the 
country  on  a  motor-cycle,  and  with  whom 
we  had  naturally  a  great  deal  in  common, 
presented  me  with  an  extra  long  pin  for 
the  picking  out  of  snails — which  no  one 
had  ever  used  but  himself! 

The  gentleman  chauffeur  claimed  our 
delay  in  leaving  Jativa  was  due  to  the 
difficulty  in  making  sketches,  and,  liking 
the  cooking  myself,  I  did  not  argue  the 
point.  ^Fore  than  that  (almost),  the  vil- 
lage has  an  architectural  beauty  that  is 
absent  in  many  of  the  Spanish  towns, 
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and  a  charm  that  is  shared  by  none.  We 
care  little  for  the  fact  that  this  had  once 
been  the  home  of  the  Borja,  or  Borgia, 
family.  Of  what  moment  was  the  im- 
prisonment of  Caesar  Borgia,  in  the  castle 
high  above  the  plaza,  as  compared  to  the 
nightly  appearance  in  the  plaza  itself  of 
a  certain  black -haired  seiiora  wearing  the 
high  comb  of  her  country,  a  true  Carmen 
in  type  and  a  rare  one,  who  shopped 
loudly  in  the  market-place  and  exchanged 
smiling  indecencies  with  the  men  before 
the  posada  ?  That  this  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  painter  Ribera  scarce- 
ly added  to  its  attractiveness;  but  the 
photographs  of  his  pictures  hung  bravely 
in  the  cathedral  were  a  pathetic  tribute 
of  the  poor  little  town  to  their  revered 
citizen,  and  we  swallowed  down  an  ap- 
preciative knot  in  our  throats. 

While  Jativa  owned  not  one  Ribera,  it 
possessed  a  cow.  It  was  the  first  cow  we 
had  seen  in  Spain,  and  she  had  every 
right  to  be  the  haughty  creature  that  she 
was.  A  girl  led  her  about  the  plaza  at 
dusk,  milking  a  thimbleful  of  the  rare 
beverage  at  the  houses  of  the  customers, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  three 
concerned  was  the  most  proud — the  one 
who  sold,  the  one  who  bought,  or  the 
one  who  gave  the  milk.  She  of  the  bovine 
race  was  decorated  with  an  old  chenille- 
fringed  curtain  and,  as  though  that  was 
not  enough  to  boast  of,  pulled  along  the 
streets  a  very  unruly  but  bouncing  daugh- 
ter. The  calf  was  tied  to  the  tail  of  the 
cow  by  a  rope,  and  had  already  learned 
the  ineffable  joy  of  hanging  limp  and  be- 
ing dragged  by  her  fond  parent.  For- 
tunately, the  rope  was  not  too  long  for 
disciplinary  purposes,  and  when  exas- 
perated beyond  all  polite  admonition,  the 
cloven  hoof  of  mother  set  daughter  upon 
her  feet  once  more.  Charmed  with  these 
bucolic  instances  in  the  heart  of  a 
medieval  city,  we  might  never  have  es- 
caped but  for  the  open  contempt  with 
which  the  woollen  gentleman  grew  to  re- 
gard us.  With  Barcelona,  a  real  city  and 
his  city,  straight  ahead,  how  could  we 
linger,  was  his  daily  cry.  In  our  bliss- 
ful idleness  we  regretted  that  we  had 
once  flatteringly  likened  his  alertness  to 
the  business  man  of  our  country.  After 
that  there  was  no  enduring  him;  ma- 
nana  was  hurled  from  his  vocabulary, 
and  relentlessly  he  drove  us  to  our  gay 
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red  wagon;  the  hand-shaking'  began,  con- 
tinued, and  eventually  was  finished;  the 
guards  cleared  the  streets  of  children 
(with  no  Vicente  in  their  midst),  and  we 
jolted  miserably  away. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  a  pitiful  one. 
The  habit  we  had  once  decried,  later  ad- 
mitted with  a  sense  of  shame  in  Valencia, 
so  overwhelmed  us  that  only  the  remnant 
of  a  once  strenuous  pride  forced  us  to 
conceal  its  ravages  by  offering  a  thin 
veiling  of  excuse  for  our  delays. 

In  Valencia  the  veiling  was  a  strip  of 
asphalt  pavement.  Perhaps,  to  a  me- 
chanic who  has  driven  a  beloved  motor- 
car over  800  miles  of  tortuous  Spanish 
road-bed,  a  strip  of  asphalt  pavement  will 
seem  as  good  a  reason  for  delay  as  one 
could  offer.  It  was  nicely  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  town;  one  could  dash 
from  any  point  along  the  way  into  a  per- 
fect thicket  of  historical  localities  and 
still  keep  his  eye  on  his  car.  This  being 
the  case,  we  saw  more  of  the  city  than  we 
would  ordinarily  have  done.  Moreover, 
one  could  buy  fans,  and  postal  cards  even, 
in  the  very  shadow  of  delightful  ancient 
towers.  Two  of  great  beauty  were  oc- 
tagonal in  shape,  and  the  design  appealed 
particularly  to  our  weak,  many  -  sided 
dispositions.  They  were  also  extremely 
historical.  On  the  site  of  one  of  these, 
the  Miguelete,  formerly  stood  a  Moorish 
tower,  and  to  the  top  of  this  the  Cid  once 
proudly  led  his  wife,  that  she  might  view 
the  lovely  country  he  had  wrested  from 
the  industrious  Moriscos  —  and  realize 
whom  she  had  married. 

Valencia  is  known  as  the  City  of  the 
Cid ;  and  brought  thus  closely  to  the 
character,  we  made  an  effort  to  discover 


by  what  glorious  right  was  he  among  a 
tenor's  operatic  repertoire.  Indeed,  I 
fear  the  gentleman  chauffeur  (he  pro- 
tests, however)  had  long  associated  the 
character  with  a  sort  of  youngish  goat, 
and,  I  noticed,  was  considerably  surprised 
to  find  El  Cid  a  gallant  Christian  knight, 
who  broke  his  vows  and  tortured  Moors. 

It  was  on  the  fifth  day  in  Valencia  as 
we  were  slipping  over  our  fine  strip  of 
asphalt  gloomily  discussing  the  necessity 
of  driving  on  to  Barcelona  to-morrow,  or 
to-morrow,  or  to-morrow — it  was  on  the 
fifth  day  that  something  passed  us,  some- 
thing chugging,  leaving  behind  the  scent 
of  gasoline  to  assail  our  astonished  nos- 
trils, something  we  had  not  met  through- 
out southern  Spain — a  motor-car  in  ac- 
tion. Eyes  fastened  on  this  strange  bird 
of  passage,  we  followed  on  its  trail,  while 
all  Valencia  ran  out  to  see  two  auto- 
moviles  "  making  the  promenade."  On 
went  the  car,  out  of  the  city,  down  to 
the  wharfs,  where  lay  a  boat,  steam  up 
and  pennant  fiying,  for  the  port  of  Barce- 
lona. Silently  we  watched  the  stevedores 
run  the  majestic  car  over  the  gang- 
plank; bitterly  we  eyed  the  languid  own- 
er; gravely  we  gazed  upon  the  bare, 
mountain  range  that  we  must  cross  "  to- 
morrow." Then  the  captain  of  the  craft 
approached  us. 

Six  hours  later,  as  the  sun  sank  behind 
the  bare  mountains,  the  Infanta  steamed 
from  out  the  lower  bay.  Up  in  the  bow 
of  the  ship,  secured  by  hawsers,  could  be 
discerned  two  motor-cars.  The  evening 
was  divine,  and  as  we  sat  in  our  ac- 
customed places  in  lieu  of  steamer-chairs, 
we  pJanned  our  course  of  action  for  to- 
morrow, or  to-morrow,  or  to-morrow. 


The  Illimitable  Senses 


BY  JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 


IT  was  one  of  those  nights  that  some- 
times come  to  Georges :  air  without 
motion,  sea  serenely  still. 
One  by  one  the  men  coiled  in  their  lines, 
left  their  berths  by  the  vessel's  rail,  salt- 
ed down  the  fish,  went  below,  turned  into 
their  bunks,  and  soon  were  sleeping 
soundly.  All  but  three  or  four,  who,  with 
the  passenger,  were  not  yet  wearied;  and 
these  presently  began  to  w^onder,  and, 
after  a  while,  to  venture  guesses,  as  to 
when  the  skipper  would  come  below. 
They  could  hear  him  walking  the  quar- 
ter, evidently  striving  to  tread  softly,  but 
clearly  failing;  for  one  who  had  a  mind 
to  sleep,  turning  again  in  his  bunk,  cried 
querulously,  "  I  wish  the  old  man  'd  get 
out  of  those  red-jacks." 

"  Hush,  boy,"  interposed  old  Bob,  who 
knew  the  skipper  longest ;  "  something's 
vexed  him.  He'll  work  it  oiT,  and  then 
he'll  come  and  tell  us  what  it  was  about."' 
And  he  came  below  at  last,  but  not  yet 
in  his  usual  good  temper.  Plainly  it  was 
as  old  Bob  had  said — something  had  vex- 
ed him;  and  as  nobody,  as  a  rule,  has 
much  to  say  on  a  fishing-vessel  w^hile  the 
skipper  is  put  out  about  anything,  so 
now  respectful  silence  held  the  cabin — 
held  until,  after  the  various  uneasy  move- 
ments and  rumbling  sighs  which  in  him 
betokened  disappointment  as  w^ell  as  vex- 
ation, he  at  length  settled  into  his  chair 
and  began  the  preparations  for  the  long- 
delayed  night  smoke;  whereat  gentle 
leading  questions  were  inserted  into  the 
silence,  first  by  old  Bob,  then  by  the  less 
venturesome,  all  with  a  view  to  draw  the 
master,  who  took  no  immediate  heed,  but 
exactly  cut  the  tobacco  and  filled  the 
bowl,  carefully  tamped  the  brown  weed 
with  his  forefinger,  and  smartly  drew  the 
match  across  his  thigh. 

Pu-u-f-f !  pu-u-f-f !  pu-uff !  pufP !  Grad- 
ually he  established  a  good  draught ;  slow- 
ly the  marks  of  annoyance  faded  from 
his  brow — which,  incidentally,  was  a  fine 
brow,  with  noticeable  development  above 


the  deep-set,  glowing  eyes,  and  of  a  white 
that  lay  like  a  broad  band  between  the 
bronze  of  cheek  and  chin  below  and  the 
iron  gray  of  the  thick  hair  above.  At 
length,  as  he  would  have  said  himself, 
he  eased  his  sheets  and  let  her  run. 

"  Did  you  ever,  when  you  were  walking 
along  the  street,  hear  a  child  utter  some 
foul  word  that  he  probably  no  more  knew 
the  meaning  of  than  if  'twas  a  bit  of 
some  foreign  language?  Yes,  of  course. 
We  all  have;  and  never  heard  but  what 
we  felt  —  not  angry,  altogether,  but 
grieved  and  shocked  to  think  of  what  an 
upbringing  that  child  was  getting.  Well, 
that  was  something  like  the  way  I  felt 
to-night  when  up  on  deck  young  Russell, 
because  some  little  thing  went  wrong, 
had  to  curse  and  swear  and  blaspheme  as 
he  did.  He  said  things,  and  at  his  age 
no  more  notion  of  the  awful  things  he 
was  saying  than  the  little  child  that  ut- 
ters oaths  on  the  street — oaths  that  he's 
heard  his  elders  using.  I  stopped  Rus- 
sell, of  course,  after  a  while;  but  my 
mind's  been  on  it  since.  I  tell  you  T 
don't  like  it.  I'd  know^n  young  Russell's 
father — shipmates  we'd  been  for  many  a 
year  before  he  was  lost;  and  thinking  of 
him  up  there  wdiile  I  was  walking  the 
deck  alone  a  while  ago,  I  got  to  thinking 
of  our  own  young  days,  and  the  Didymus, 
and  that  night  which  none  of  us  who 
were  there  will  ever  forget — the  night 
Eb  Stone  was  struck  down  at  the  rail. 
Bob  there  was  one  of  that  crew,  and  he 
too  has  been  a  changed  man  since.  You 
never  heard  of  that?" 

The  passenger  had  heard  of  it  from  a 
dozen  sources,  but  never  a  first-hand  ver- 
sion of  it ;  and  so,  "  Never  from  one  of 
the  crew,"  he  answered  now. 

"  Well,  you'll  hear  it  now  from  one 
who  was  there,  and  then  you  won't  won- 
der, maybe,  why  T  was  so  disturbed  a 
while  ago.  This  time  I  speak  of  the 
Didymufi   was   hand-lining   on  Georges 
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here,  and  those  few  of  the  crew  now  alive 
are  a  good  many  years  older  than  they 
were  then.  Young  fellows  all  we  were, 
few  of  us  more  than  twenty-five,  and 
proud  of  our  notoriety  as  the  most  blas- 
phemous crew  that  ever  sailed  out  of 
Gloucester.  To  explain  how  that  crew 
came  to  be  that,  would  be  a  long  sermon 
on  one  thing  or  another  —  hypocrisy 
mostly.  They  came  from  people  who 
were  more  concerned  that  they  should  be 
well  thought  of  than  that  they  should 
themselves  do  well.  These  young  fellows 
weren't  old  enough  then  to  have  got  to 
where  they  could  separate  the  true  from 
the  false;  and  so,  seeing  their  elders 
preaching  one  thing  and  practising  an- 
other, they  come  to  the  way  of  thinking 
that  what  their  elders  preached,  as  well 
as  their  elders  themselves,  must  be  in  the 
wrong.  From  fearing  God  too  much 
they  come  to  fear  Him  too  little.  And  so 
with  them  'twas  a  daily  riot  of  scoffing, 
blaspheming,  mocking  what  men  should 
hold  holy.  Maybe  some  of  them  pretend- 
ed to  be  worse  than  they  were,  after  the 
manner  of  young  men ;  but  there  they 
were,  that  hard  crew  of  the  Didymus. 

"  Well,  this  trip  they  were  doing  the 
usual  things  in  the  usual  way,  invoking 
the  devil,  defying  the  Almighty,  profan- 
ing sacred  things.  A  common  thing  with 
them  when  they  went  to  their  berths  by 
the  rail,  before  they  hove  over  their  line 
to  fish,  was  to  throw  over  a  copper  or  a 
nickel — generally  a  copper,  they  coming 
mostly  of  thrifty  ancestry — and,  as  it 
dropped  into  the  sea,  to  call  by  name  the 
particular  power  they  had  it  in  mind  to 
ridicule.  ^  Come  up  out  of  the  sea,  you 
fork-tailed  Beelzebub,'  they'd  call,  cast- 
ing in  the  coin,  '  and  show  us  your  horn- 
ed head  till  I  clout  it  with  an  oar';  or, 
^  Come  up,  whoever  You  are  that  knows 
all  and  sees  all,  and  scare  me  blue,  as 
they  say  You  can.'  But  that's  as  much  as 
I  dare  repeat  now,  though  one  time  they 
slipped  off  the  end  of  my  tongue  as  the 
swash  off  the  rail  of  a  rolling  deck. 

"  And  so  it  came  to  the  night  that  Eb 
Stone  came  on  deck,  saying  he  couldn't 
sleep,  and  guessed  he'd  fish  for  a  while. 
There  was  nobody  else  awake  at  the  time 
but  me.  I  was  on  watch,  and  tending  to 
my  line  too,  as  a  man  on  watch  quite 
often  does,  when  he's  not  overtired  and 
the  night  is  fine.    Having  to  stay  awake 


anyway,  a  man  might  as  well  be  fishing 
and  adding  to  his  store  as  be  doing  noth- 
ing. '  This  night,  when  Eb  came  up,  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  chance  to  go 
below  and  get  a  mug  of  coffee.  Eb  could 
have  an  eye  out,  and  there  was  no  dan- 
ger anyway,  for  it  was  a  wonderfully 
fine  night — 'twas  the  look  of  to-night 
made  me  think  of  it,  even  as  much  as 
Kussell's  words  a  while  back — clear  as 
could  be,  except  for  the  little  spats  of 
clouds  drifting  across  the  moon  and 
throwing  small,  little  shadows  onto  the 
sea.  A  quiet  sea  it  was,  too,  the  same  as 
it  is  to-night,  smooth  as  the  oilcloth  on 
this  cabin  floor.  A  wonderful  night  al- 
together, I  couldn't  help  remarking  to  Eb 
as  I  was  about  to  drop  below. 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Eb — to  the  rail  he  was 
then  and  ready  to  bait  up, — '  mighty  fine 
night  to  get  a  hook  into  a  few  people 
from  the  other  world.  I  wonder,  now, 
would  I  pull  up  a  devil  if  I  was  to  throw 
a  penny  over?'  and  picked  up  his  line  to 
overhaul  it.  'And  bring  my  knife  from 
my  bunk  when  you  come  up,  will  you, 
Ned?  But  no  hurry — there's  a  couple  of 
baits  here  still  fresh  enough  to  use.' 

"  The  last  thing  I  saw  as  I  sank  down 
the  companionway  was  Eb  ready  to  cast 
over  his  line  as  he  stood  by  the  rail. 
Well,  I  drew  a  mug  of  coffee  from  the 
pot  on  the  stove.  It  was  wonderfully 
quiet  below  as  well  as  on  deck.  Not  a 
sound  from  out  of  the  bunks,  where  a 
dozen  men  were  sleeping.  You  know 
how,  among  ten  or  twelve  healthy  men, 
there  will  always  be  two  or  three,  at 
least,  to  turn  and  toss,  especially  if 
they've  eaten  a  hearty  supper;  but  that 
night  they  were  all  breathing  like  in- 
fants. Unnaturally  quiet,  altogether,  I 
was  thinking — so  quiet  that  before  lifting 
the  mug  of  coffee  to  my  lips  I  couldn't 
help  looking  toward  the  bunks  again  to 
make  sure  there  really  were  men  in  'em. 
Yes,  they  were  occupied — of  course  'twas 
foolish  ever  to  doubt  it.  And  yet,  after 
that,  I  had  to  look  \\\)  the  hatchway 
to  assure  myself  again  by  the  sight  of 
the  peeking  moon  and  the  little  patches 
of  drifting  clouds  that  I  wasn't  in  a 
dream.  But  there  they  were,  all  the 
tranquil  heavens. 

"  Well,  I  began  to  grow  lonesome  then 
— almost  called  to  Eb  once,  just  for  the 
companionship  of  a  human  voice;  but  I 
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thoiiglit  again  how  foolish  that  would 
be,  and  turned  to  my  coffee.  The  coffee 
was  good  and  warm,  and  with  two  or 
three  niouthfuls  of  that  inside  me  I  be- 
gan to  feel  better.  And  yet  I  looked  up 
the  companionway  to  the  sky  again — 
and  I  simply  couldn't  get  over  it,  such  a 
supernaturally  quiet  night  it  was! 

"  And  all  at  once,  while  I  was  looking 
up — I  never  knew  why,  certainly  I  didn't 
intend  to, — I  set  down  my  cup  of  coffee, 
and  I  found  myself  trying  to  catch  my 
breath ;  which  couldn't  have  been  for  any 
lack  of  air — there  was  plenty  of  air,  the 
companion  slides  drawn  far  back — but 
my  lungs  seemed  not  to  want  it.  It 
didn't  smell  right  to  me,  that  air — it 
really  didn't.  'Twas  like  something  de- 
caying. And,  trying  to  pick  up  the  mug 
of  coffee  again,  my  fingers  felt  numb.  I 
grew  scared — I  did.  ^  W^iat  in  God's  name 
is  the  matter?'  I  heard  myself  saying, 
but  not  like  myself,  either  —  much  as 
though  it  was  somebody  else  talking. 
'  But  I  will  pick  it  up,'  I  said,  like  some- 
body was  daring  me  to  do  it,  and  grabbed 
the  mug  of  coffee  suddenly,  as  though  I 
was  afraid  somebody  would  really  stop 
me.  And  I  got  it,  too,  but  my  fingers 
barely  on  the  handle,  when  such  a  shriek ! 
Just  one  shriek.  There  wasn't  any  no- 
tion to  compare  it  to  anything  then,  but 
I've  often  thought  since  that  if  'twas  a 
lost  soul  being  dragged  over  the  brink  of 
hell  I'd  expect  he'd  shriek  like  that. 

"  One  breath  before,  and  I  thought 
nothing  short  of  a  call  to  judgment  could 
have  waked  that  crew  for'ard;  but  with 
that  cry  from  above,  every  man  of  them 
leaped  from  his  bunk.  None  of  'em 
needed  more  than  boots  and  trousers  to 
be  dressed,  but  some,  not  even  waiting 
for  that,  rushed  on  deck  to  see  what  it 
was.  Eb's  berth  was  on  the  starb'd  side, 
just  for'ard  of  the  fore-rigging;  and 
there  we  found  him,  stretched  full  length 
beside  the  rail,  his  feet  to  the  cleat  un- 
der the  pin-rail  and  his  head  almost 
against  the  drumhead  of  the  windlass. 
And  that  wasn't  all.  His  line  was  cut 
clean  off'  at  the  rail;  not  broke  off,  nor 
bit  oft',  but  cut  clean  off  as  with  a  knife. 
Said  somebody,  '  He  must  have  cut  it 
himself,'  and  we  looked  for  his  knife,  and 
couldn't  find  it.  And  then  I  remembered 
Eb  couldn't  have  had  a  knife  on  deck — 
he'd  asked  me  to  get  his  from  his  bunk 


when  I  dropped  below  for  a  mug-up. 
And,  sure  enough,  under  the  mattress 
in  Eb's  bunk  we  found  it,  where  he  al- 
ways kept  it  when  he  wasn't  fishing;  and 
nobody  else's  knife  was  missing  from 
its  place. 

"  We  looked  out  to  sea  then,  and  there 
wasn't  a  thing  there — no  craft,  no  light, 
no  sail,  no  floating  thing  of  any  kind; 
and  'twas  the  kind  of  a  night,  too,  to  see 
far,  but  nothing  there;  only  the  awful 
quiet  and  the  drifting  bits '  of  clouds 
across  the  sky,  and  the  little  shadows 
they  threw  on  the  sea,  which  was  itself 
so  smooth  that  not  even  the  play  of  the 
everlasting  tides  was  rippling  the  surface 
of  it. 

"  We  carried  him  below,  stiff  and  mo- 
tionless, and  laid  him  on  the  cabin  floor. 
We  called  to  him ;  and  before  his  eyes, 
wide  open  and  staring  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  cabin,  we  waved  things — even  the  tin- 
type of  his  girl  v/e  took  from  the  shelf  in 
his  bunk.  But  not  the  smallest  twist  of 
his  lips,  nor  quiver  of  his  eyelids,  to  show 
that  he  heard  or  saw. 

"  There  was  nothing  to  it  but  put  for 
home.  So  we  up-anchor;  and  I  mind 
how  mournful  sounded  the  clinking  of 
the  chain  through  the  hawse  -  hole ;  and 
winching  in,  there  were  men  on  that 
vessel  who  dreaded  standing  on  the  side 
of  the  windlass  where  Eb's  body  had  lain. 
Arrived  in  Gloucester  harbor,  we  carried 
Eb  to  the  house  of  his  only  brother,  and 
there  we  laid  him  on  the  lounge  in  the 
parlor.  And  an  awful  duty  that — bear- 
ing a  dead  man  in  from  sea." 

"  But  was  he  dead,  then,  skipper  ?  I 
alv/ays  heard — " 

"  Well,  as  to  that,  he  was  dead,  and  yet 
he  wasn't  dead.  He  lay  there  stiff  and 
stark,  with  never  a  word  or  moan,  and 
the  doctor  came;  and  another  doctor 
came  and  another  doctor  came;  but  none 
of  'em  could  say  what  was  the  matter 
with  poor  Eb.  And  seven  nights  from 
the  night  he  was  struck  down  the  last 
flutterings  of  his  heart  stopped  entirely." 

Tick,  tick,  tick,  went  the  cabin  clock. 
Tick,  tick,  insistently,  until  it  gained 
the  skipper's  attention.  "  Aye,  I  'most 
forgot  her,"  said  the  skipper,  and  stood 
u])  to  have  a  look.  "  She'll  be  a  few 
seconds  fast,  I'm  thinking,"  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  superb  little  chronom- 
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eter  that  sat  in  a  polished  cedar  case 
in  his  room.  "  But  only  a  few  seconds 
—  gains  maybe  four  seconds  a  day. 
Pretty  good  that,  when  you  allow  for 
the  pi  telling  of  the  vessel  and  where  it 
has  to  hang.  But  it  was  always  a  great 
little  clock  tliat,"  and  this  last  he  almost 
whispered.  "  'Most  nine  o'clock  already." 
Carefully  he  replaced  the  chronometer, 
and  presently  closed  the  stateroom  door 
behind  him. 

The  passenger  turned  from  the  blank 
door  to  old  Bob.  "  Surely  he's  not  turn- 
ing in?" 

"'Sh— !"  warned  old  Bob. 

And  silence  held  the  cabin  again,  till 
the  door  was  slid  back,  and  the  skipper, 
resuming  his  chair  and  leaning  forward, 
fastened  his  gaze  on  the  hot  coals  in 
the  stove. 

"  But,  Captain  "  —  the  passenger  was 
consumed  with  curiosity, — "  during  that 
seven  days  and  nights,  didn't  Eb  Stone 
ever  come  to  sufficiently  to  offer  a  word 
of  explanation,  any  word  or  sign  to  throw 
a  little  light  on  the  matter?" 

At  sound  of  the  passenger's  voice  the 
skipper  came  out  of  his  reverie.  Tightly 
he  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
pictures  in  the  fire,  and  over  them  pressed 
his  tense  finger  -  tips.  "  Eb  ?  Never  a 
word.    He  died  without  speaking." 

"  But  didn't  the  doctors  have  anything 
to  say?" 

"  What  could  they  ?  They  wanted  to  cut 
poor  Eb  open,  but  Eb's  brother  wouldn't 
stand  for  it.  '  No,'  he  said,  '  it's  some- 
thing more  than  doctors  can  explain,' 
and  had  him  buried  without  an  autopsy." 

"  And  what  did  you  think  yourself, 
Captain  ?" 

"  Think  ?  Well,  'twould  take  a  long 
time  to  say,  but  I  know  what  I  did,  and 
what  effect  it  had  on  me.  From  the  day 
of  his  burial  I  made  up  my  mind  never 
again  to  cast  ridicule  on  things  that 
other  people  venerated,  simply  because  I 
didn't  wholly  believe  in  them.  I  began 
to  see  that  there  might  be  things  in  tho 
universe  that  my  brain  was  unequal  to 
grasping.    And — " 

The  passenger  was  about  to  offer  a 
theory,  but  the  skipper  raised  a  protest- 
ing hand.  "  Wait  a  bit  with  your  scien- 
tists. And  adhering  to  that,  I  came  to 
be  a  better  man.  And  from  being  a  bet- 
ter man  I  came  to  have  the  courage  to 


marry  a  girl  that  I'd  almost  begun  to 
think  was  never  to  be  for  me;  and,  mar- 
rying her,  life  began  to  take  on  new  as- 
pects. It  was  no  longer  hard  and  gray, 
though  'twas  terrible  enough  at  times — 
mostly  through  fear  for  her.  For  one 
thing,  she  had,  not  exactly  a  dread  of  the 
sea,  but  a  dread  of  what  it  might  do  to 
me — in  winter-time  especially.  You  see, 
she  was  the  kind  that  knew — whether  I 
was  near  her  or  away  from  her  didn't 
matter — she  knew  when  danger  threat- 
ened me.  She'd  wake  out  of  her  sleep 
at  night — many's  the  time  she's  told  me, 
and  the  children  have  heard  her,  too — 
and  cry  out  my  name  and  pray  to  God  to 
save  me.  And  when  next  I'd  get  home, 
after  I  was  quiet  and  calm  under  the 
home  influence,  and  no  distress  to  hear 
it,  she'd  tell  me,  and,  coming  to  look  into 
it,  sure  enough  I'd  find  that  on  the  night 
or  day,  at  the  time  she  said,  myself  or 
the  vessel  was  in  more  or  less  danger. 
Sometimes  I  had  to  strain  my  memory 
to  find  grounds  for  her  alarm,  but  there'd 
nearly  always  be  something,  maybe  some 
little  thing  that  any  man  would  forget 
two  minutes  after  it  happened,  but  yet 
a  terrible  matter  'twould  be  to  a  timid 
and  loving  woman  ashore." 

Nearly  always,^  you  said,  Captain?" 
"  Nearly  always,  that's  right.  There 
were  times  when  I  couldn't  discover  the 
least  ground  for  her  fright ;  occasionally, 
on  coming  home  from  the  calmest  trips 
imaginable,  she'd  have  her  fears  to  tell. 
And  when  I'd  laugh  at  her  then,  she'd 
only  say  'twas  there  just  the  same.  '  You 
don't  know  what  might  have  been  threat- 
ening you  in  the  dark  and  you  not  able 
to  see  it,'  she'd  say. 

Well,  in  the  course  of  time  I  got  to 
be  a  different  man.  No  man  could've 
been  married  to  my  wife  long  and  not 
be;  and  I  got  to  appreciate  Ker,  and  com- 
ing home  from  sea  and  meeting  her 
again  got  to  be  what  I  lived  for.  I  came, 
too,  to  believe  in  the  mysterious  power 
she  had  of  knowing  how  things  had  gone 
with  me.  Even  when  there'd  been  no 
particular  danger,  she'd  know  whether 
I'd  had  a  hard  trip  or  a  pleasant  one; 
but  saying  nothing  of  it  at  the  moment, 
she'd  meet  me  at  the  door  with  just  the 
word  to  suit  my  feelings,  though,  again, 
as  T  said,  never  any  long  speeches  till  I'd 
been  made  comfortable  generally. 
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"  At  last  it  came  to  what  I  want  to  tell 
you  about.  I'd  got  a  fine  little  chronom- 
eter for  taking  some  people  off  •  a  wreck, 
and  by  and  by  I  took  some  more  off  an- 
other dismasted  vessel — at  great  peril,  as 
the  resolutions  went  with  'em  said, 
though  'twas  just  an  ordinary  sea  run- 
ning at  the  time.  But,  anyway,  I  got 
another  chronometer,  both  the  same  win- 
ter. And  my  wife  says  I  must  give  her 
one  and  keep  one  on  the  vessel.  Which 
I  did.  There  in  my  room,  now,  is  mine 
— you  saw  me  go  to  it  a  while  ago.  By 
it  I  take  care  to  set  the  cabin  clock  every 
few  days,  and  after  every  trip  I  take  it 
ashore  and  compare  it  with  my  wife's  at 
homxc;  and  if  they  don't  agree  have  them 
corrected.  But  they  need  but  small  cor- 
rection. They  are  both  good  chronom- 
eters— sometimes  those  rescue  ones  are 
that  wav — and  these  two  '11  run  almost 
tick  for  tick  for  months  together.  Which 
is  just  what  my  wife  wants;  for  every 
night,  exactly  at  nine  o'clock,  she  has 
the  older  children  kneeling  by  their  bed- 
sides and  saying  a  prayer  for  me.  She 
prays  with  them.  And  I've  got  to  where 
I  say  a  prayer  myself  aboard  the  vessel 
at  the  same  hour,  if  the  weather'll  allow. 
And  there's  where  the  chronometer  comes 
into  the  story.  You  all  know  of  the  last 
gale  out  here  on  Georges.  Of  course. 
Eourteen  vessels  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  men  lost  that  night.  Every 
third  man  and  vessel  of  the  hand-lining 
fleet  went  down  inside  twenty-four  hours. 
We  were  in  that  gale,  this  same  vessel, 
and  no  particular  praise  to  me  or  the 
crew — and  a  fine  crew,  too — that  ourselves 
and  vessel  came  out  of  it  safe.  And 
how  was  that?    I'll  tell  you. 

"  A  wicked  night  it  was,  and  we  trvnng 
to  buck  our  way  off  the  Bank.  Wind? 
Lord  knows,  maybe  ninety  or  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour  'twas  blowing.  Frightful — 
yes.  Under  a  two-reefed  fores'l  we  were, 
and  that  was  plenty.  Black  as  hell,  and 
seas  to  your  masthead.  All  around  us 
we  could  hear  the  calls  of  men  in  peril, 
with  their  voices,  when  sometimes  they'd 
rise  above  the  wind,  like  the  cries  of 
ghosts  in  the  night.  Suddenly  comes  a 
bolt  of  thunder  and  a  flash  of  lightning, 
so  bright  and  sudden  as  to  blind  us  al- 
most, and  in  the  glare  of  it  we  saw  the 
other  two  vessels.  It  was  like  seeing 
when   you're  being  photographed   in  a 
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flash-light  group  at  night — the  sudden  re- 
port and  glare,  and  the  other  people  be- 
ing seen  suddenly  —  and  then  darkness 
again,  with  a  ringing  in  your  ears,  and 
you  trying  to  keep  your  eyes  from  blink- 
ing after  it.  'Twas  that  flash  of  light 
saved  us.  There  were  three  vessels  of 
us  about  to  come  together,  and  you 
know  what  happens  to  vessels  that  come 
together  on  Georges  in  a  gale.  We  saw 
them,  just  time  to  shift  the  wheel  and 
to  scrape  by,  the  Smuggler  to  one  side 
and  the  Barmecides  the  other.  Man,  but 
'twas  close! 

"  But  more  wonderful  than  the  flash 
of  lightning  or  our  being  saved  and  the 
two  other  vessels  being  lost — which  they 
were — we  could  hear  them  grinding  to- 
gether and  their  calls  in  the  dark — and, 
worst  of  it  all,  we  couldn't  help,  and  they 
went,  God  rest  'em!  But  the  wonderful 
thing — just  at  the  time  of  the  flash, 
which  we  easily  fixed  by  the  cabin  clock 
— old  Bob  there  was  to  be  relieved  at  the 
wheel  on  the  hour,  and  the  new  man  on 
watch  had  just  looked  at  the  clock — that 
same  clock,  w^hich  I  then  as  well  as  now 
kept  to  exact  time  with  the  chronometers, 
— he'd  just  taken  a  peep  and  said,  ^  Less 
than  a  minute  now,'  and  had  drawn  on 
his  mitts  and  had  one  foot  on  the  com- 
panionway  steps  there  to  go  on  deck, 
when  the  flash  came.  Well,  ashore,  as  it 
happened,  which  it  doesn't  always,  it  was 
bad  weather  that  same  night  too,  and 
my  wife  was  feeling  worried,  but  not 
worrying  enough  to  make  any  fuss  over, 
for  she  knew  that  it  might  be  bad  weath- 
er in  Gloucester  and  good  weather  on 
Georges.  The  children  were  sitting 
around  reading  or  playing  —  she  was 
nursing  the  baby — when  all  at  once  she 
set  the  baby  down  and  got  the  children 
together — she  didn't  know  why,  and  all  in 
a  moment.  '  Children,'  she  said, — '  Anna, 
Jack,  Tom,  Irene — on  your  knees,  quick! 
and  pray  for  your  father — " 

" '  Why,  mamma,  it's  only  eight 
o'clock,  an  hour  to  bedtime  yet,'  say3 
Irene. 

"  ^  H'sh  !  your  father's  in  danger — pray 
with  me  now!' 

"  And  they  repeated  the  prayers  aft- 
er her;  and  the  chronometer  tinkling 
eight  bells  as  they  prayed,  little  Irene 
turned  her  head  to  tell  it  to  hush.  It 
didn't  seem  right  to  her  that  even  the 
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striking  of  a  clock  should  be  allowed  to 
disturb  prayers." 

The  skipper  drew  the  sensitive  finger- 
tips slowlj^  down  over  forehead,  eyelids, 
cheeks,  and  jaw.  "  Eye-ah !"  he  sighed, 
and  slipped  feet  out  of  slipshods,  and, 
after  another  pause,  slipped  suspenders 
from  shoulder  to  waist  and  went  to  the 
companionway,  and  there  for  a  while 
stood,  head  above  the  house,  for  a  whiff 
of  the  air,  and  presently  returned  and 
faced  the  passenger. 

"  And  what  do  your  scientists  make 
of  that?" 

"  Oh,  they've  long  been  working  on  the 
question  of  psychic  force." 

"  H-m !  and  consider  it,  most  of  'em,  a 
disease  of  the  nerves,  hallucination  and 
so  on.  Well,  my  wife's  not  one  of  those 
that  take  in  mysterious  seances  in  dark- 
ened, smelly  rooms.  She's  a  healthy, 
lovable  woman,  with  eight  healthy,  hand- 
some children.    Now  what?" 

"  Well,  telepathy's  admitted  by  some.^' 

"  By  some,  yes,  but  half  doubting. 
And  others?" 

"  Well,  superstition." 

"  Superstition,  that's  it.  What  they 
don't  understand,  whatever's  beyond  their 
dull  imaginations  and  souls  — •  for  the 
average  scientist  is  weak  in  what  we 
agree  to  call  a  soul — whatever's  beyond 
them  they  say  bah !  old  superstitions ! 
And  why?  Lord  knows,  unless  it's  be- 
cause they  can't  explain  it.  Now  there 
will  always  be  the  so-called  scientists, 
and  useful  people  they'll  be,  too,  and  yet 
more  useful  if  they  weren't  so  fond  of 
overrating  their  mission,  which  is  to  deal 
mostly  with  facts,  so  called,  of  the  phys- 
ical world — things  you  can  measure  with 
a  bushel-basket  or  a  tape,  or  weigh  on  a 
pair  of  platform  scales.  If  only  now  and 
then  they  wouldn't  consider  all  but  their 
own  cold-blooded  kind  deficient  in  intel- 
lect and  would  try  to  explain,  instead  of 
destroy,  the  faith  in  so  many  things  that 
make  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
These  men  who  dabble  in  laboratories 
should  really  follow  behind.  There  is 
where  they  might  become  useful.  A 
hundred  things  we  might  quote,  but  take 
the  one  thing  that  all  the  world  is  In- 
terested in  now.  Take  wireless  tele- 
graphy. Now,  before  the  days  of  wire- 
less telegraphy,  you  had  your  scientists, 
didn't  you  ?" 


"  Surely.    They  were  very  active,  too." 

"  Aye,  and  so  are  ants,  though  mostly 
by  way  of  example,  and  they  mustn't 
mistake  their  little  sand-heaps  for  Hima- 
layas. Well,  suppose  we  say  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  or  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  before  the  cable  was  laid,  a  man 
came  to  them  and  said,  ^  The  other  day 
I  sent  a  message  across  the  sea — from  a 
point  in  Newfoundland  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion of  a  man  in  Ireland,  and  got  his 
answer.'  What  would  they  have  said  to 
that  man?  We  all  know  what  they'd 
have  said.  Well,  suppose,  again,  that  to- 
day a  fine  old  lady,  who  has  lived  a  full 
life,  loved  and  married  and  borne  her 
brood  of  children,  and  her  children  after 
her  borne  children,  too,  and  some  have 
lived  and  some  have  died — she  has  chris- 
tened her  quick  and  waked  her  dead,  her 
own  and  her  children's  children — she's 
had  great  joys  in  her  life,  but  mostly 
she's  had  great  sorrows,  and  from  out  of 
her  life  has  come  much  thought.  And 
all  her  life  she  has  been  trying  to  get 
nearer  her  Creator.  Well,  she  hears  in 
the  night  the  cry  of  a  beloved — at  the 
other  side  of  the  earth  he  may  be.  He 
is  in  danger,  and  she  hears  his  cry,  his 
prayer  for  rescue,  his  wail  of  despair. 
He  is  dying,  and  she  hears  his  whispered 
hope  for  pardon,  and  she  speaks  of  it 
with  tears,  actually  choking  with  the 
thought  of  it.  And  what  is  said  of  it? 
^  She  is  an  old  woman,'  they  say — your 
friends  the  scientists,  I  mean  now — '  she 
is  an  old  woman — can't  read  or  write, 
possibly.  Dreams,'  they'll  say ;  '  don't 
mind  her.'  And  soothe  her  as  if  she  were 
a  child.  And  so  she  is  hushed,  but  some- 
thing within  her  is  still  unsatisfied.  And 
there  it  is:  Marconi  in  Newfoundland 
tunes  up  his  instrument  to  so  many  vi- 
brations a  second,  and  a  man  in  Ireland, 
with  his  instrument — whatever  'tis  called 
— tuned  up  to  the  same  number  of  vibra- 
tions, gets  his  message.  In  their  symbols 
they  communicate,  and  thereby  prove  the 
truth  of  what  in  an  earlier  day  your 
friends  would  label  superstition.  Yet 
Marconi  is  only  proving  in  the  physical 
world  what  that  saintly  old  woman  is 
doing  continually  in  the  spiritual  world. 
All  her  life  she  has  lived  in  God.  Why 
can't  she,  towards  the  end  of  it,  have  the 
eyes  that  see,  the  ears  that  hear,  the  di- 
vinations that  us  ordinary  fleshly  people 
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never  have.  We  know  people  that  would 
as  soon  smell  a  cabbage  as  a  rose,  who  see 
no  purple  in  a  summer  sunset  in  the 
hills,  who  know  no  difference  between  the 
booming  of  a  negro  boy  on  a  bass  drum 
and  the  touch  of  a  heaven-born  musician 
on  the  violin.  You  talk  to  them,  and 
you  have  to  limit  your  speech.  Live 
with  them  long  enough,  and  you  may 
come  yourself  to  have  the  same  limited 
senses,  to  see  nothing  delightful  in 
flowers,  sunsets,  music,  poetry,  or  in 
any  of  the  beautiful  things  in  life,  for 
we  certainly  can  lose  the  finer  senses  by 
gross  living. 

"  And  again,  for  your  people  who  be- 
lieve nothing  until  it  is  proved  to  them, 
and  proved  according  to  their  own  rule; 
for  by  proof  they  mean  something  they 
can  understand,  something  that's  within 
their  grasp,  never  for  a  moment  alive  to 
the  fact  that  their  grasp  on  the  great 
things  may  be  pitiably  weak.  I've  had 
that  kind  out  on  a  trip  with  me,  and  I've 
seen  them  grow — actually  grow  to  a  big- 
ger conception  of  things.  All  their  lives 
they've  been  looking  out  of  little  win- 
dows on  narrow  streets,  and  suddenly 
they  are  brought  out  here  and  set  face 
to  face  with  one  of  the  great  works  of 
the  universe.  On  a  black  night  I've  seen 
them  stand  on  the  deck  of  this  little  vessel 
— no  great  big  seven-hundred-foot  ship, 
with  her  promenade  rail  sixty  feet  from 
the  water;  but  on  this  little  fisherman, 
where  they  have  only  to  lean  over  the 
rail  and  trail  their  fingers  in  the  ocean. 
And  something  comes  to  them.  They 
don't  know  what  it  is.  They  are  then 
inarticulate,  like  the  child.  Something, 
whatever  it  is,  too  big  for  them  to  un- 
derstand. But  they  feel  it,  although 
they  never  stay  long  enough  to  grasp  it 
quite,  or  to  let  it  take  full  hold.  If  they 
only  would  stay  longer!  But  no,  in  a 
week,  a  fortnight,  they're  once  more 
ashore,  back  to  their  little  four-walled 
room  they  go  again.  Back  to  their  books, 
compiled  by  men  but  half  of  whom  are 
grown,  half  developed,  deficient  in  in- 
sight, in  emotions,  in  experience  of  hu- 
manity. And,  mind  you,  I'm  not  derid- 
ing science — I'm  only  saying,  why  do  they 
not  come  out  in  the  open  and  enlarge 
their  vision?  A  man  of  the  hills  and  the 
prairies,  they  tell  me,  rarely  doubts.  And 
the  man  of  the  sea,  this  I  know  myself, 


is  never  a  sceptic;  and  so  to  him  nothing 
is  impossible." 

The  last  straggler  sank  to  sleep  below, 
and  the  passenger  sought  the  deck,  where 
only  old  Bob  was;  and  he,  a  sculptured 
figure  against  the  fore-rigging,  might 
have  been  asleep  too.  So  still  he  stood 
that  the  passenger  was  in  doubt  until  he 
reached  his  side  and  saw  that  the  steady 
eyes  were  really  open. 

"  A  grand  night.  Bob !" 

"  Aye,  lad,  grand — and  solemn." 

"  That's  it — solemn.  Something  like 
the  night  that  Eb  Stone  was  struck  down, 
the  skipper  was  saying  a  while  ago." 

"  Something  like  that,  but  " — his  slow 
eyes  roamed  sky  and  sea — "  but  stiller 
that  night." 

^'Stiller?  Than  this?  Then  the  ele- 
ments themselves  must  have  been  asleep. 
Bob  ?" 

"  And  whv  not  ?   Why  not  to  sleep,  lad  ?" 

"  Sleep  ?" 

"  Aye,  sleep." 

"  And  dream,  too.  Bob  ?" 

"  Aye,  lad,  why  not  ?  To  sleep  and 
dream  o'  God?" 

Why  not?  The  passenger  looked  above 
and  about.  A  notable  night,  not  alone 
for  the  overpowering  beauty — beautiful 
nights  are  not  rare  at  sea — but  for  the 
amazing  quiet  of  sea  and  sky.  The  pas- 
senger's thoughts  came  back  to  that  other 
night  of  the  Didymus. 

Wasn't  it  possible  that  a  knife  was 
lying  around  deck,  after  all?  And  with 
it  couldn't  Eb  have  cut  the  line  and  let 
it  slip  overboard  then  ?  If  not  that,  what 
sort  of  a  creature — what  manner  of  a 
countenance  did  it  bear  that  the  strong 
man  was  stricken  dead  at  sight  of  it? 

What  was  it  ?  Was  it —  A  hundred 
hypotheses  took  shape  in  the  passenger's 
brain.  But  no,  for  thirty  years  the  fleet 
had  passed  up  that  question,  and  in  the 
fleet  were  those  who  dwelt  ever  on  the 
brink  of  the  Great  Crossing,  and  who 
dwelt  there  had  thoughts  beyond  the 
measure  of  the  roof-bound  peoples. 

The  tide  was  turning;  from  the  chain 
in  the  hawse-hole  came  the  almost  im- 
perceptible note  of  chafing;  the  ceaseless 
tide  against  the  side  of  the  vessel  emit- 
ted a  gurgle  that  was  like  an  infant's 
sob.  Bound  rolled  the  stars.  The  pas- 
senger went  below. 
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THE  autobiography  of  the  Eeverend 
Newman  Hall,  published  about  a 
dozen  years  ago,  tells  us  that  he 
began  life  as  a  reporter.  In  the  exercise 
of  his  calling  it  was  his  fortune  to  take 
down  a  speech  of  Wilberforce's  which, 
as  it  turned  out,  was  the  last  ever  de- 
livered by  the  philanthropist.  After  Hall 
had  written  out  his  notes  he  was  sent  to 
Fairleigh  to  submit  the  manuscript  to 
the  orator  himself  for  revision.  "  All  I  re- 
member about  the  interview,"  he  writes, 
^"  is  the  earnest  attention  with  which  he 
went  over  the  proofs,  and  with  what 
emphasis  he  said :  ^  Upon !  Upon !  Why 
upon  ?   Don't  say  upon,  but  onJ  " 

Dr.  Hall  gave  this  story  as  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  Wilberforce's  careful 
attention  to  trifles  in  speech.  In  no  way 
does  it  deserve  that  commendation.  So 
far  from  being  an  exemplification  of  a 
careful  attention  to  trifles,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  specimen  of  countless  illustrations 
that  could  be  furnished  of  trifling  and 
wholly  misleading  criticism  of  usage  in 
which  even  men  of  eminence  indulge  un- 
der the  fond  persuasion  that  they  are 
manifesting  a  noble  zeal  for  preserving 
the  purity  of  the  language.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  beliefs  of  this  sort  are  not 
confined  to  men  of  eminence. 

As  a  rule,  criticisms  of  the  class  to 
which  this  belongs  are  directed  against 
special  words  and  phrases.  'No  small 
share  of  them  is  taken  up  with  censure 
of  something  which  is  apparently  not 
needed  for  the  comprehension.  The  zeal 
of  Wilberforce  led  him  to  attack  the  un- 
necessary up  of  upon.  At  least  it  did 
so  in  theory;  in  practice  he  doubtless 
used,  as  does  everybody,  the  objectionable 
form  habitually,  and  in  consequence  had 
been  reported  accurately.  But  his  cor- 
rection of  the  word  which  he  pretty  sure- 
ly employed  suggests  the  consideration  of 
a  view  of  language  which  is  constantly 
put  forth  as  conveying  a  general  truth 


not  to  be  gainsaid.  It  has  further  the 
special  distinction  of  being  '  always  ap- 
proved and  enjoined  by  those  who  dis- 
course upon  usage,  and  of  never  being 
adopted  in  their  own  usage  or  in  that 
of  anybody  else.  If  there  is  one  char- 
acteristic of  style  held  up  constantly  for 
admiration  and  imitation,  it  is  the  de- 
sirability of  saying  whatever  is  to  be  said 
in  the  fewest  possible  words.  This  is 
proclaimed  everywhere  as  the  ideal  to 
be  aimed  at,  and  it  is  usually  proclaimed 
at  interminable  length.  There  seems  to 
be  a  generally  accepted  belief  in  theory 
that  language  ought  to  be  regulated  on 
purely  economic  principles.  Everything 
not  absolutely  essential  to  convey  the 
meaning  should  be  discarded  remorseless- 
ly. To  act  otherwise  is  to  put  a  needless 
burden  upon  reader  or  hearer. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  point  of 
view  which  has  just  been  indicated  is  in 
no  wise  limited  to  verbal  criticism. 
There  is  hardly  a  single  matter  about 
which  opinions  of  a  nature  essentially 
similar  will  not  be  found  professed  by 
some  and  often  by  many.  There  are 
those,  for  example,  who  object  to  wind- 
ing roads,  no  matter  how  delightful  the 
country  they  traverse,  how  pleasant  the 
surprises  the  various  turns  cause  to  spring 
unexpectedly  upon  the  sight.  Now  a  rail- 
way is  designed  primarilj^  for  swiftness 
of  despatch.  With  a  highway  that  is 
but  one  consideration  out  of  several,  and 
often  not  the  most  important  one.  But 
the  idea  of  the  railway  has  affected  the 
views  of  many  modern  men.  To  them 
a  road  is  not  a  road  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word  unless  it  conform  to  the 
mathematical  definition  of  a  straight 
line.  It  must  be  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  given  points.  The  primary 
object  of  its  existence  in  the  eyes  of  such 
persons  is  to  furnish  easy  and  rapid  con- 
veyance to  carts  containing  coal  or  lum- 
ber or  manure.    The  result  may  be  and 
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usually  is  hideous.  But  to  these  prac- 
tical gentlemen  it  is  satisfactory,  because 
their  ideal  conception  of  a  highway  as 
a  work  purely  of  utility  has  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  out. 

Now  at  the  outset  it  is  desirable  to 
say  that  language  is  not  disposed  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  shut  itself  up  within 
any  restrictions  of  this  sort.  The  prin- 
ciples by  which  its  development  is  modi- 
fied or  governed  are  deeper  and  more 
philosophical  than  those  of  mere  utility. 
It  is,  in  truth,  exactly  the  same  with  the 
clothing  of  our  ideas  as  with  the  clothing 
of  our  persons.  What  in  the  narrower 
sense  is  the  unnecessary  becomes  in  the 
broader  sense  the  absolutely  necessary. 
Shakespeare,  while  limiting  it  for  his 
own  purposes  to  the  bodily  covering, 
stated  the  general  truth  in  the  powerful 
lines  in  which  Lear  addresses  Regan : 

0  reason  not  the  need;  our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous: 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's.    Thou  art  a 
ladv : 

If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous, 
Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous 
wear'st, 

Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  style  is  here 
embodied  in  the  philosophy  of  dress. 
There  are  few  things  said  so  concisely  that 
they  could  not  be  said  much  more  concise- 
ly were  one  willing  to  sacrifice  all  grace 
of  expression  to  the  desire  to  say  what 
he  has  to  say  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  But  literature  never  has  taken 
and  never  will  take  as  its  model  the  style 
of  telegraphic  despatches.  The  convey- 
ance of  meaning  is  but  one  of  many 
motives  which  actuate  either  speaker  or 
writer.  What  every  one  is  consciously 
or  unconsciously  aiming  to  do  is  to  make 
the  meaning  clearer  or  more  effective,  so 
that  men  shall  not  merely  comprehend  it, 
they  shall  have  their  attention  arrested  by 
it,  shall  be  influenced  by  it,  shall  be  grati- 
fied by  the  way  in  which  it  is  expressed. 

The  gospel  of  conciseness,  like  the 
gospel  of  silence,  is  proclaimed  in  hun- 
dreds of  articles  and  books.  Every  one, 
however  little  he  himself  follows  its  pre- 
cepts, recommends  them  to  his  friends 
and  charges  disregard  of  them  upon  his 
foes.    Now  conciseness  is  neither  a  good 


thing  nor  a  bad  thing  in  itself.  Its 
value,  like  its  appropriateness,  depends 
upon  the  subject,  upon  the  occasion,  upon 
the  audience  addressed.  But  the  success 
of  it  depends  most  of  all  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  the  speaker.  If  terseness  can 
be  united  with  vigor  of  expression  which 
conveys  the  idea  powerfully  to  the  mind 
and  with  point  which  fixes  it  there,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  all-sufficient.  Concise- 
ness then  has  done  its  perfect  work.  But 
to  effect  this  result  requires  great  ability, 
if  not  genius;  and  great  ability,  to  say 
nothing  of  genius,  is  very  exceptional. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  brevity  is  united 
with  didness — as  it  is  very  apt  to  be — 
it  loses  not  merely  the  power  to  influence 
and  to  inspire,  but  to  inform.  To  be 
concise,  without  being  bald  and  jejune, 
is  granted  only  to  the  highest  order  of 
minds.  On  the  other  hand,  condensation, 
even  when  the  matter  is  particularly 
valuable,  is  rarely  entertaining.  Intel- 
lectual fare  can  no  more  be  made  palata- 
ble by  compression  than  can  bodily. 
Pemmican  is  described  as  a  food  intend- 
ed to  comprise  the  greatest  amount  of 
nutrition  in  the  smallest  space.  It  is 
useful — in  fact,  invaluable — on  certain 
occasions  and  in  certain  places.  But  no 
one  is  likely  to  choose  it  as  a  regular 
article  of  diet,  still  less  to  entertain  his 
friends  wuth  it  at  a  feast. 

A  great  deal  can  justly  be  said  in  favor 
of  conciseness.  There  are  those  in  whose 
case  it  would  doubtless  be  an  advantage 
if  they  carried  its  practice  still  further 
and  said  nothing  at  all.  But  it  is  well 
to  look  upon  the  other  side  of  the  shield. 
The  whole  system  of  education,  for  in- 
stance, rests  upon  an  entirely  different 
basis.  Instruction  proceeds  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  to  make  durable  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  it  is  not  conciseness 
that  is  needed  but  fulness,  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  facts  and  the  same 
ideas,  and  often  in  the  very  same  words. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  this  prin- 
ciple. It  has  behind  it  the  experience  of 
the  ages.  It  is  precisely  the  attitude  of 
the  Hebrew  prophet  twenty-five  hundred 
years  ago.  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little, 
was  the  way  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
to  be  impressed  upon  those  who  were 
to  be  taught  knowledge  and  made  to 
understand  doctrine. 
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In  the  use  of  language  men  vary  con- 
stantly between  what  may  be  deemed  an 
unnecessary  ditfuseness  and  what  some 
are  disposed  to  regard  as  improper  con- 
ciseness. In  the  daily  intercourse  of  life 
we  constantly  indulge  in  modes  of  ex- 
pression which  have  no  reason  to  show 
for  their  existence  on  the  ground  of 
utility.  On  the  other  hand,  we  proceed 
to  omit  what,  grammatically  speaking,  is 
essential.  Take  a  single  illustration  out 
of  scores  which  present  themselves.  Why 
do  we,  in  writing,  address  our  correspond- 
ent as  My  Dear  Sir?  The  concluding 
word  is  at  most  all  that  is  actually  need- 
ed. Usually  the  one  we  are  addressing 
is  not  dear  to  us;  usually  he  does  not  be- 
long to  us  in  any  sense.  If  the  name 
of  the  person  addressed  is  made  to  pre- 
cede, even  the  Sir  can  be  omitted  and  yet 
leave  the  intent  of  the  writer  perfectly 
clear.  Why  again  before  signing  our 
own  names  do  we  interpose  such  phrases 
as  Very  truly  yours,  or  Your  obedient 
servant?  The  words  are  wholly  unneces- 
sary; if  interpreted  strictly,  they  are 
ordinarily  false.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
we  are  not  truly  our  correspondent's; 
we  should  be  indignant  if  any  one  really 
thought  us  to  be  what  we  call  ourselves, 
his  obedient  servants.  Usages  of  this 
sort  may  be  demanded  by  convention; 
but  the  moment  we  set  up  brevity  and 
conciseness  of  speech  as  the  ideal  stand- 
ard of  expression  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  in  defence  of  any  of  these  locutions. 

Let  us,  however,  turn  to  another  part 
of  this  same  business  of  correspondence. 
If  the  method  of  addressing  letters  on 
the  inside  is  found  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  diffuseness,  the  present  method 
of  addressing  them  on  the  outside  struck 
men  at  first  as  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  brevity  and  the  consequent  assumed 
violation  of  grammar.  To  this  day  there 
are  persons  who  still  retain  the  practice, 
once  general,  of  preceding  the  name  upon 
the  envelope  by  a  For  or  a  To.  It  is  the 
survival  of  a  usage  which  was  in  former 
days  common,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  right 
to  say  universal.  The  omission  of  the 
preposition  from  the  direction  began  to 
manifest  itself  conspicuously  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  at 
least  that  is  the  earliest  period  in  which 
reference  to  it  has  fallen  under  the  pres- 
ent writer's  notice.     Naturally  it  pro- 


voked considerable  comment.  It  brought 
much  grief  to  many  estimable  persons, 
who  saw  in  it  another  agency  contrib- 
uting to  the  ruin  of  the  language  which 
is  always  impending  unless  certain  usages 
they  object  to  are  abandoned. 

The  feeling  then  provoked  by  this 
discarding  of  the  preposition  may  per- 
haps be  best  shown  by  an  extract  from  a 
forgotten  book  of  a  forgotten  man  who 
had  in  his  own  day,  however,  some  little 
repute.  He  was  a  music-composer  named 
William  Jackson,  who  in  1781  brought 
out  two  volumes  of  essays  entitled  Let- 
iers  on  Various  Subjects.  The  work  was 
successful  enough  to  pass  through  at 
least  three  editions.  One  of  these  essays 
embodied  a  protest  against  the  practice 
just  mentioned  in  the  shape  of  a  petition 
from  the  preposition  To.  In  this  the 
petitioner  is  represented  as  complaining 
that  "  he  had  for  years  past  had  a  place 
in  the  direction  of  all  letters — that  he 
was  first  removed  from  thence,  as  he  ap- 
prehended, by  some  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  was  too  much  busied  in  his 
country's  good  to  attend  to  propriety. 
As  it  is  the  wicked  custom  of  the  world," 
he  continued,  "  to  press  down  a  falling 
man,  the  said  To  is  in  a  manner  totally 
displaced  from  his  ancient  possessions; 
all  people  except  the  very  few,  who  prefer 
grammar  to  fashion,  agreeing  to  his  re- 
moval." The  petitioner  went  on  to  say 
that  he  would  have  kept  his  complaints 
secret  had  his  place  been  filled  by  a 
worthy  successor;  for  he  remembered 
that  he  had  himself  displaced  For.  But 
to  be  succeeded  by  nothing  was  a  revival 
of  the  levelling  principles  of  the  fanatics 
of  the  last  century,  which  he  felt  to  be 
something  all  lovers  of  the  constitution 
must  shudder  at.  "  Consider,  good  peo- 
ple," he  concluded,  "  you  who  so  well 
know  the  value  of  property,  what  quan- 
tities of  letters  are  at  this  instant  in  the 
post-office  that  are  neither  To  nor  For 
any  person." 

The  considerations  so  far  advanced 
have  dealt  rather  with  general  principles 
than  with  specific  instances.  Sufficient 
has  been  said,  however,  to  indicate,  what 
later  will  be  shown  more  fully,  that 
diverse  and  sometimes  antagonistic  in- 
fluences are  constantly  operating  upon 
the  users  of  speech,  and  that  these  lead 
often  to   results   entirely  different  and 
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sometimes  even  actually  conflicting.  But 
the  first  example  just  given  brings  out 
sharply  the  one  point  that  needs  to  be 
made  emphatic  here.  This  is  that  the 
desire  to  express  themselves  in  the  brief- 
est possible  way  has  never  been  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  men,  whether 
ignorant  or  cultivated.  The  observation 
is  as  true  of  grammatical  forms  as 
it  is  of  phrases  and  sentences.  English 
in  the  course  of  its  history  has  sloughed 
off  a  large  proportion  of  its  inflections. 
Some,  however,  have  been  retained  which 
from  the  point  of  view  of  mere  utility 
have  no  reason  to  show  for  their  exist- 
ence. Why,  for  instance,  should  -s  ter- 
minate the  third  person  singular  of  the 
present  tense  of  the  verb?  An  ending 
is  no  more  required  there  than  is  an  end- 
ing in  the  first  person  or  in  the  three 
persons  of  the  plural.  The  pronoun  or 
noun  as  subject  would  indicate  sufiicient- 
]y  all  that  the  speaker  or  reader  would 
need  to  know  in  order  to  understand 
either  the  meaning  or  the  grammatical 
construction.  Yet  no  one  designs  or  de- 
sires to  dispense  with  this  abstractly  use- 
less letter.  It  shows  how  little  in  the 
matter  of  speech  we  are  governed  by 
utilitarian  considerations,  how  little  we 
are  disposed  to  abandon  on  the  score  of 
its  needlessness  what  has  come  down  to 
us,  that  it  would  require  a  revolution 
violent  enough  to  unsettle  the  founda- 
tions of  the  language  to  dislodge  this 
one  termination  -s  from  the  place  it 
now  occupies. 

But  while  not  neglecting  the  considera- 
tion of  grammatical  forms,  it  is  to  the 
consideration  of  words  and  phrases  which 
can  be  discarded  without  affecting  the 
meaning  that  these  articles  will  be  main- 
ly directed.  In  the  general  class  called 
expletives  will  accordingly  be  included 
here  for  the  sake  of  convenience  not 
merely  the  locutions  which  go  specifically 
under  that  name,  but  all  the  various  ex- 
pressions to  which  the  terms  redundant 
or  pleonastic  or  tautological  or  intensive 
are  applied.  The  number  of  these  that 
are  heard  everywhere  and  are  used  by 
everybody  makes  up  a  somewhat  formida- 
ble list  when  taken  together.  Still,  it 
could  not  well  be  otherwise.  Language 
is  always  disposed  to  resort  to  circum- 
locutions, to  roundabout  methods  of  ex- 
pression, to  the  employment  of  two  or 


more  words  when  a  single  one  could  ap- 
parently perform  all  the  service  that  is 
really  required.  These  theoretically  un- 
necessary modes  of  expression  have  al- 
ways existed;  they  will  always  continue 
to  exist.  If  he  is  to  be  stoned  who  in- 
dulges in  them,  every  one  of  us  must 
expect  to  undergo  that  form  of  lapidary 
death.  Let  no  one  fancy  because  he  takes 
exception  to  some  one  locution  which 
contains  words  in  his  opinion  utterly 
needless  that  he  personally  is  free  from 
committing  offences  of  a  similar  nature. 
Damned  custom,  to  use  Hamlet's  phrase, 
has  so  brazed  our  conscience  or  our  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  come  to  be  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  our  own  frail- 
ties. So  far  from  being  sensitive  to  them 
we  have  ceased  to  be  sensible  of  them. 

Numerous  indeed  are  the  motives 
which  have  led  and  still  lead  men  to 
resort  to  expletives.  Certain  of  those 
now  in  use  contain  little  more  than  a 
repetition  of  the  same  idea  expressed  by 
two  different  words.  A  part  of  the  com- 
pound has  become  obsolete  or  archaic; 
hence  it  needs  or  needed  to  have  its 
meaning  strengthened.  Luke,  for  in- 
stance, meant  "  tepid " ;  but  as  it  came 
to  be  somewhat  unfamiliar,  the  sense  was 
brought  out  with  precision  by  adding  to 
it  warm.  Different  from  this,  though 
possibly  allied  to  it,  may  be  the  attributive 
use  of  widovj  in  the  expression  widow 
woman.  The  second  word  of  the  com- 
bination is  clearly  unnecessary;  but  it 
may  not  have  been  always  so.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  final  vowel  in  the  original 
Anglo-Saxon  words  constituted  the  sole 
distinction  between  vnduwa  a  "  widower  " 
and  widuwe  a  "  widow."  When  the  level- 
ling processes  that  went  on  after  the 
Conquest  gave  to  both  these  words  the 
same  ending  -e,  a  natural  way  to  fix 
definitely  the  idea  of  femininity,  before 
-er  was  added  to  create  the  masculine 
form,  would  be  to  append  "  woman "  to 
the  common  word.  If  this  were  so,  it 
would  be  almost  inevitable  that  the  com- 
bination would  survive,  long  after  the 
necessity  for  it  had  disappeared.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  expression  has 
subsisted  for  centuries  in  our  speech. 
AAHien  in  our  version  of  the  Bible  the 
woman  of  Tekoah  tells  King  David,  "  I 
am  indeed  a  widow  woman,  and  mine 
husband  is  dead,"  we  are  supplied  in 
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the  same  short  sentence  with  illustrations 
of  two  different  sorts  of  expletives.  For 
the  one  the  original  Hebrew  is  neces- 
sarily responsible;  for  the  other  the  six- 
teenth-century translators.  The  WyclifP- 
ite  version  of  the  fourteenth  century 
had  "  woman  widow."  But  whatever  the 
origin,  the  expression  has  come  down  to 
the  present  time.  Nor  is  it  confined,  as 
is  often  asserted,  to  colloquial  speech. 
To  cite  one  instance  out  of  many,  it  is 
used  in  Barnaby  Budge  by  Dickens,  when 
speaking  in  his  own  person.  "  To  find 
this  widow  woman,"  he  says,  ..."  link- 
ed mysteriously  with  an  ill-omened  man 
.  .  .  was  a  discovery  that  pained  as  much 
as  startled  him." 

A  common  influence  operating  upon 
the  users  of  speech  in  the  creation  of 
expletives  is  the  disposition  to  break  up 
the  monotony  of  expression  by  varying 
the  form  of  the  sentence.  If  we  were 
really  overcome  with  a  desire  to  discard 
the  employment  of  useless  words,  if  we 
were  really  anxious  to  say  in  the  shortest 
space  what  we  have  to  say,  the  language 
would  be  forced  to  undergo  alteration 
and  reconstruction  to  an  extent  that 
would  leave  much  of  its  present  structure 
hardly  recognizable.  For  instance,  none 
of  us  would  hesitate  about  observing, 
"  There  were  many  persons  present." 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the 
adverb  is  in  the  slightest  degree  essential 
to  the  conveyance  of  the  meaning.  We 
could  have  expressed  ourselves  just  as 
accurately,  just  as  clearly,  if  we  had 
simply  said,  as  we  often  do  say,  "  Many 
persons  were  present."  When  we  think 
of  the  vast  number  of  sentences  in  our 
tongue  which  are  introduced  by  the 
strictly  useless  there,  we  can  get  some 
faint  conception  of  the  extent  to  which, 
according  to  the  glorifiers  of  the  terse, 
the  resources  of  speech  have  been  squan- 
dered in  the  employment  of  this  one  im- 
necessary  word. 

One  observation  is  to  be  made  here  of 
the  construction  just  given  which  applies 
equally  well  to  a  large  number  of  others. 
There  in  the  sentence  cited  is  unquestion- 
ably an  expletive;  but  it  does  not  strike 
us  as  an  expletive.  Usage  has  made  this 
method  of  expression  so  familiar  that  the 
sense  of  the  needlessness  of  any  part  of 
it  has  disappeared  entirely.  Whenever, 
in  fact,  an  unnecessary  word  or  locution 


has  established  itself  for  a  long  time  in 
the  speech,  it  usually  escapes  reprehen- 
sion because  it  escapes  apprehension. 
Therein  consists  the  security  from  attack 
of  many  of  the  phrases  we  hear  daily. 
The  redundant  way  of  expressing  one's 
self  has  become  so  common  that  to  us  it 
is  the  proper  or  sometimes  even  the  only 
possible  way.  A  resort  to  the  shorter 
but  all-sufficient  form  of  speech  would 
appear  stiff  and  pedantic.  Usage  in  this 
matter  plays  strange  tricks  not  merely 
with  our  practice,  but  with  our  percep- 
tions. All  of  us  would  be  puzzled  to 
explain  why  one  method  of  forming  a 
sentence,  though  containing  an  expletive, 
strikes  us  as  perfectly  proper,  and  a 
method  essentially  similar  grates  upon 
our  feelings  merely  because  it  contains 
an  expletive.  Even  farther  than  this  can 
we  go.  A  word  or  phrase  which  is  actual- 
ly redundant  sometimes  does  not  seem  so 
to  us,  while  another  word  or  phrase 
which  seems  to  us  redundant  is  not  so 
at  all. 

Who,  for  example,  in  asking  another  his 
intentions  about  travelling,  would  put  a 
question  in  such  a  form  as  this :  "  Go  you 
to  Europe  this  summer?"  It  is,  never- 
theless, all  he  needs  to  say  in  order  to 
express  the  meaning  fully.  Yet  to  this 
method  of  interrogation  the  most  ardent 
advocate  of  brevitj^  would  not  resort.  He 
would  proceed  to  begin  his  sentence  with 
a  strictly  unnecessary  word,  and  say,  "  Do 
you  go  to  Europe  this  summer?"  The 
one  spoken  to,  if  he  wishes  to  reply  in 
the  negative,  refrains  in  turn  from  con- 
fining himself  to  the  perfectly  adequate 
expression,  "  I  go  not  to  Europe  this 
summer."  Instead  he  insists  upon  in- 
serting into  the  sentence  the  word  do. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  linguistic 
utilitarianism  this  auxiliary  verb  is  pure 
surplusage.  It  is  in  that  light  a  speci- 
men of  modern  degeneracy;  for  the  an- 
cient language  knew  it  not. 

But  let  us  take  the  same  sentence  and 
put  it  in  another  form.  Any  one  of  us, 
if  he  sought  to  declare  an  affirmative  in- 
tention with  the  simple  verb,  would  then 
confine  himself  to  that  without  using  any 
auxiliary.  He  would  not  think  of  placing 
do  before  no  unless  for  some  special  rea- 
son he  wished  to  make  his  assertion  em- 
phatic. If  he  did  so  without  some  such 
motive,  the  redundant  word  would  strike 
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every  one  as  distinctly  objectionable. 
Consequently  we  leave  out  in  the  affirma- 
tive sentence  what  in  the  interrogative 
and  the  negative  we  regard  as  essential. 
No  one  will  pretend  that  either  in  the 
nature  of  things  or  in  the  principles  of 
grammar  there  is  any  real  ground  for 
this  difference  of  usage.  In  truth,  the 
distinction  in  the  employment  of  these 
forms  of  expression  is  a  comparatively 
modern  one.  Readers  of  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  literature  are  well 
aware  that  do,  though  its  employment 
was  then  on  the  wane,  was  still  found 
frequently  in  declarative  sentences.  It  is 
the  mere  accident  of  usage  that  makes  us 
now  regard  it  as  redundant  in  these. 
Dr.  Johnson  in  his  life  of  Cowley 
criticised  that  poet  for  his  frequent  use 
of  do  and  did  under  such  circumstances; 
but  he  conceded  that  in  the  time  of  the 
latter  this  "  inelegance  of  language,"  as 
he  phrased  it,  was  little  censured  or  avoid- 
ed. He  further  intimated  that  the  bad 
impression  produced  by  it  may  have  been 
confined  to  the  ears  of  his  own  contem- 
poraries. But  this  usage  of  the  past  had 
witnessed  its  final  day  when  in  1711  Pope 
could  both  attack  it  and  exemj^lify  as  a 
fault  in  the  single  line, 

While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 

When,  indeed,  we  have  come  to  feel 
that  we  cannot  get  along  without  the  use 
of  some  particular  expression  containing 
a  word  or  words  strictly  unnecessary, 
these  words  have  ceased  to  be  redundant 
to  us,  whatever  they  may  strictly  be  in 
themselves.  But  the  process  can  be  re- 
versed. Let  us  take  a  locution  which 
seems  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  charge  of 
containing  an  expletive  and  yet  contains 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  the  colloquial 
have  (jot  in  the  sense  of  "have."  This 
expression  is  of  peculiar  interest,  because 
it  is  a  late  partial  exemplification  of  a 
process  which  took  place  on  a  consider- 
able scale  in  that  remote  period  in  the 
history  of  our  tongue  when  the  English 
verb  had  only  two  tenses — a  present  and 
a  past.  There  were  a  few  verbs  whose 
original  presents  went  out  of  use.  But 
their  preterites  continued  to  survive  and 
took  upon  them  the  signification  of  pres- 
ents. In  so  doing  they  assumed  another 
meaning  suggested  by  the  change  of  form 
and  time  they  had  undergone.  Starting 
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thus  on  their  course  as  independent  verbs, 
they  developed  new  preterites  of  their 
own.  The  steps  which  followed  one  an- 
other in  procedures  of  this  sort  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  archaic  wot,  "  know," 
and  wist,  "  knew."  It  is  a  common,  if 
not  the  common,  theory  that  tvot  is  the 
past  tense  of  a  strong  verb  meaning 
"  to  see."  According  to  that  view  its 
strict  signification  is,  "  I  have  seen,"  or, 
"  I  saw."  I  saw,  therefore  I  know,  is 
the  natural  development  of  the  sense. 
Thus  assuming  the  meaning  of  a  present, 
it  proceeded  to  form  a  new  preterite — 
wist.  The  account  of  the  change  that 
went  on  may  or  may  not  be  true  in  this 
particular  instance;  but  it  illustrates  ex- 
actly the  nature  of  the  transition  which 
must  have  taken  place. 

As  these  verbs  have  the  form  of  a 
preterite  and  the  meaning  of  a  present, 
they  are  technically  called  preterite- 
presents.  They  constitute  a  most  in- 
teresting class,  if  men  will  consent  to 
believe  that  anything  in  grammar  is  en- 
titled to  the  epithet  of  interesting.  Of 
it  the  auxiliaries  form  an  important  con- 
tingent. In  it  dare  would  be  included, 
were  we  to  classify  this  word  according 
to  its  origin.  As  its  existing  present  was 
originally  a  preterite,  it  conformed  to  the 
inflection  of  that  tense.  Its  third  person 
singular  therefore  appeared  regularly  and 
still  appears  frequently  without  the  final 
-s.  Not  until  the  sixteenth  century  did 
men  venture  to  say  "  he  dares  "  for  the 
strictly  proper  "  he  dare."  Etymological- 
ly  speaking,  indeed,  the  verb  ought  no 
more  to  have  an  -s  in  the  third  person 
singular  than  ca?i  or  shall.  All  the  justi- 
fication for  the  appearance  there  of  this 
ending  lies  in  good  usage.  A  story  ex- 
actly opposite  can  be  told  of  another  verb. 
Need  belongs  to  the  regular  conjugation. 
Consequently  the  third  person  singular  of 
its  present  tense  should  always  be  needs, 
if  we  defer  to  strict  grammar;  but  in 
certain  cases,  especially  where  it  denotes 
obligation  or  necessity,  it  is  disposed  to 
drop  and  generally  does  drop  the  termi- 
nation -9.  We  say  preferably  "  he  need 
not  do  it "  instead  of  "  he  needs  not  do 
it."  This  has  been  true  of  the  verb  for 
centuries.  So  while  dare  has  assumed 
an  -.9  to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  need 
has  dropped  one  to  which  it  is. 

But   a  peculiar   interest   attaches  to 
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have  got  in  connection  with  the  preterite- 
present  verbs.  As  has  been  observed,  it 
is  a  late  partial  exemplification  of  a  proc- 
ess throngh  which  they  all  went.  Owing 
to  its  compound  form  it  could  not  drop 
its  present  tense,  nor  could  it  develop  a 
new  past.  But  it  could  go  and  did  go  so 
far  as  to  assume  the  meaning  of  a  pres- 
ent. It  is  a  somewhat  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  Greek  verb  meaning  "  to  get " 
had  a  precisely  similar  history.  As  a 
consequence,  however,  of  this  condition 
of  things,  the  got  of  have  got  is  not  really 
redundant.  It  is  simply  a  natural  and 
legitimate  extension  of  meaning.  Cer- 
tainly if  there  is  anything  which  a  man 
can  justly  be  said  to  have,  it  is  that  which 
he  has  got.  The  subsequent  transition 
from  the  idea  of  acquisition  to  that  of 
possession  is  both  easy  and  proper.  Still, 
as  the  same  meaning  can  be  expressed 
by  its  auxiliary  have  used  as  an  inde- 
pendent verb,  have  got  has  been  long 


subjected  to  much  vituperation.  It  is 
not  infrequently  held  up  as  a  signal  ex- 
ample of  errors  of  speech.  This  has 
doubtless  affected  the  feelings  of  some  of 
those  who  employ  it,  though  it  has  not 
affected  the  fortunes*  of  the  expression 
itself.  It  continues  to  be  now,  as  it  al- 
ways has  been,  in  the  best  of  use.  Dur- 
ing all  periods  it  occurs  in  the  language 
of  comedy.  It  belongs  primarily  to  col- 
loquial speech  and  the  literature  which 
represents  or  approaches  colloquial  speech. 
The  persistent  avoidance  of  it  in  that 
might  at  times  render  the  speaker  liable  to 
the  charge  of  pedantry,  just  as  its  intro- 
duction into  grave  discourse  would  often- 
times subject  the  writer  to  the  imputation 
of  lacking  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  fitness 
and  decorum.  Eor  it  must  always  be  kept 
in  mind  that  methods  of  expression  which 
are  appropriate  and  indeed  necessary  in 
one  style  may  be  quite  out  of  place  in 
another  and  distinctly  different  style. 


His  Appeal 

BY  MARTHA   GILBERT  DICKINSON  BIANCHI 

GIVE  me  your  weariest  hours 
When  the  tides  of  life  ebb  low, 
Give  me  the  hopeless  moments 
When  the  light  seems  near  to  go. 

Come  to  me  in  temptation — 

Ah,  never  I  bid  you.  Sweet, 
When  life  is  glad  or  glorious' 

And  the  roses  kiss  your  feet ! 

Others  may  drink  of  your  triumphs 

And  garner  your  laurels  green, 
Mine  be  the  love  enfolding 

In  weakness  and  pain  unseen. 

Why  should  you  feign  to  spare  me 

With  your  smile  that  cheats  the  years — 

When  my  heart  finds  all  its  heaven 
In  the  shadow  of  your  tears? 


The  Uncharted  Sea 


BY   VAN   TASSEL  SUTPHEN 


LEXINGTON  PARK  is  only  a  city 
square  in  extent,  but  it  possesses 
the  agreeable  characteristics  of  real 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flower-beds,  authentic 
grass-plots,  and  even  a  practicable  foun- 
tain, wherein  a  classically  designed  lady 
in  terra-cotta  repeats,  at  stated  intervals, 
the  role  of  the  persecuted  Arethusa;  the 
fountain  plays  and  the  nymph  dissolves 
in  tears — a  surprisingly  natural  effect. 

To  the  wayfarer  in  the  city  wilderness 
the  discovery  of  this  secluded  garden 
comes  as  a  delightful  surprise — "  an  Eden 
in  miniature  "  is  the  metaphor  that  in- 
evitably suggests  itself.  But,  alas !  the 
figure  must  be  carried  a  step  further.  It 
is  Eden  after  the  fall,  for  the  park  is 
enclosed  by  a  spiked  iron  fence,  and  its 
four  gates  are  always  shut  and  locked. 
Then  you  remember  that  Lexington  Park 
is  a  private  institution  whose  usufruct 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  residents  of 
the  respectable  dwelling-houses  that  front 
upon  it.  Without  a  pass-key  you  cannot 
enter  this  sacrosanct  enclosure;  you  are 
an  alien,  an  otiter  barbarian.  Still,  it 
is  something  to  be  able  to  look  through 
the  bars  and  see  the  green  things  grow- 
ing inside;  the  barrier  might  have  been 
a  solid  brick  wall,  thereby  redticing  the 
public  utility  of  this  urban  Arcadia  to 
the  vanishing-point. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  notably 
early  spring  and  .late  autumn,  Lexington 
Park  is  fairly  well  patronized  by  the 
holders  of  its  exclusiv  e  privileges.  Nurse- 
maids trundle  baby  -  carriages  up  and 
down  its  neatly  asphalted  walks,  children 
sprawl  about  on  the  grass,  and  elderly 
persons  sit  contentedly  on  the  benches 
and  make  a  pretence  at  reading  or  em- 
broidery. But  with  the  coming  of  the 
summer  solstice  the  houses  about  the 
square  are  closed  and  their  occupants 
seek  the  wider  range  of  sea  and  moun- 
tain side;  save  for  the  presence  of  a  few 
caretakers  and  the  infrequent  loiterer 
within  the  city  gates,  the  park  is  deserted. 


On  this  particular  afternoon  in  mid- 
July,  IMiddleton  was  passing  through  the 
square  on  the  way  to  his  club.  It  was 
a  hot  day,  and  he  stopped  for  a  moment 
at  the  north  gate  to  rest  his  eyes  on  the 
comparative  freshness  and  coolness  of  the 
oasis  within.  He  had  not  noticed  the 
black,  squally-looking  cloud  in  the  west, 
but  presently  it  proceeded  to  annotmce 
itself  by  blowing  off  his  hat;  he  made  a 
clutch  at  it,  but  it  eluded  his  hand,  sailed 
gracefully  over  the  fence,  and  was  forth- 
with lost  to  sight. 

There  was  no  one  about  to  witness  his 
discomfiture,  yet  Middleton  felt  it  keenly 
— he  stood  there  bareheaded  and  blushing, 
a  pathetically  ridiculous  figure.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  young  gentlemen  in  tennis 
flannels  or  riding-clothes  to  dispense  with 
formalities  in  head-gear,  and  on  the 
countryside  the  practice  has  long  ceased 
to  excite  comment.  But  for  a  grown  man 
in  a  city  street  the  loss  of  his  hat  carries 
with  it  a  definite  diminution  of  dignity; 
the  temptation  to  scramble  after  the  dere- 
lict is  irresistible,  and  you  know  that  the 
onlookers,  their  own  property  secured  by 
protective  hands,  are  smiling  ironically. 

A  sharp  agony,  but  mercifully  soon 
over,  for  there  is  always  a  small  boy  to 
join  in  the  chase,  and  afterward  one 
may  lose  himself  in  the  crowd.  But  for 
Middleton  the  defeat  was  absolute;  he 
could  neither  scale  the  pickets  nor  repeat 
the  Samsonian  exploit  of  carrying  away 
the  gates  entire.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  walk  on.  This  he  was  abotit 
to  do  when  a  slight,  swiftly  moving  fig- 
ure appeared  at  the  barrier,  and  he 
stopped  in  obedience  to  the  unspoken 
summons. 

A  woman,  a  young  woman,  a  very 
pretty  young  woman,  concluded  Middle- 
ton,  in  a  rapidly  rising  crescendo  of  in- 
duction. She  stood  there  for  a  moment 
surveying  him  with  friendly  gravity; 
then,  as  though  reassured,  she  slipped 
the  latch,  and  the  gate  swung  open. 
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Middleton  hesitated,  and  then,  seeing 
that  ingress  to  the  sanctuary  had  been 
actually  offered,  he  stepped  within  and 
waited  expectantly. 

"  The  wind  carried  it  down  the  right- 
hand  path,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  polite 
show  of  interest  — at  least,  it  disap- 
peared in  that  direction." 

They  walked  along  side  by  side.  She 
had  assumed  the  air  of  a  hostess  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  a  guest,  albeit  an  un- 
expected one,  and  Middleton  accepted  his 
part  with  an  equal  simplicity. 

"  This  is  very  good  of  you,"  he  said, 
and  involuntarily  his  hand  went  up  to 
a  non-existent  hat  brim.  At  that — ir- 
resistibly— they  both  smiled;  the  fine- 
spun filaments  of  interest,  that  even  a 
casual  encounter  of  the  sexes  creates,  had 
suddenly  coalesced  and  been  twisted  into 
a  definite  thread  of  friendliness.  Now 
given  a  thread,  some  kind  of  a  pattern 
must  immediately  begin  to  form;  the 
Imagination  only  asks  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial under  her  hand  to  start  upon  her 
weaving. 

"  You  are  very  nice  not  to  laugh  at 
me,"  continued  Middleton,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause.  "  Unhatted  in  Lexington 
Park!  I  might  as  well  have  been  un- 
horsed at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ;  there  is  the 
same  element  of  personal  humiliation." 

The  lady  seemed  amused.  "  Aren't  you 
rather  hypersensitive  ?"  she  asked.  "  Such 
a  trifle." 

"  Quite  so ;  but  the  completeness  of  my 
discomfiture  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
its  triviality.  A  man  doesn't  so  much 
mind  being  knocked  down  if  only  he  is 
accorded  the  chance  to  get  up  and  renew 
the  battle.  Now  I  was  hopelessly  beaten; 
I  couldn't  make  a  battering-ram  of  my 
head." 

"  And  you  had  no  pass-key  ?" 
"  No." 

Middleton  had  sobered  at  that  last 
question,  as  possibly  she  had  expected 
him  to  do.  Of  course  it  was  her  duty 
to  remind  him  that  he  was  only  present 
on  suffrage  in  this  elect  corner  of  the 
earth;  he  had  been  permitted  to  pass  a 
jealously  guarded  portal  for  one  especial 
purpose — the  recovery  of  his  hat.  Let 
us  attend,  monsieur,  to  the  business  in 
hand.  And,  by  the  way,  where  was  the 
wretched  thing? 

Truly  the  hat  was  not  to  be  seen,  and 


the  seekers  looked  at  each  other  in  some 
perplexity. 

"  I  am  certain  that  it  went  in  this 
direction,"  said  the  girl.  "  Perhaps — oh, 
there,  there !" 

Under  tlie  impulse  of  a  new  wind- 
flurry  they  beheld  the  hat  arising  from 
the  depths  of  a  geranium-bed  and  rolling 
cartwheel-like  along  the  path.  Middle- 
ton  made  a  frantic  grab,  but,  as  though 
endowed  with  demoniac  life,  it  escaped 
his  hand  and  danced  gayly  away. 

"  Here,  take  these !"  She  thrust  an 
embroidery-frame  and  some  skeins  of 
floss  silk  at  Middleton  and  was  off  after 
the  quarry.  Middleton  stood  and  watch- 
ed. It  was  delightful  to  see  her  run; 
for  the  first  time  he  appreciated  'the  full 
subtility  of  the  familiar  Yergillian  verse, 

et  vera  incessu  patiiit  dea. 

Yes,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
To  differentiate  the  goddess  from  the 
crowd  the  test  still  remains  the  only  in- 
fallible one — in  the  act  of  locomotion 
divinity  inevitably  reveals  itself. 

Flushed,  but  triumphant,  she  returned. 
"  Here  is  your  hat,"  she  said,  graciously. 
"  It  was  just  on  the  point  of  slipping 
through  the  lower  fence  when  I  caught  it. 
But  isn't  it  getting  very  dark — and,  oh, 
look !" 

All  unnoticed,  the  storm-cloud  in  the 
west  had  covered  the  entire  sky,  and  now 
a  long,  jagged  streak  of  lightning  rushed 
from  zenith  to  farthest  horizon;  the 
thunder-crash  followed  immediately. 

"  It  is  on  us !"  exclaimed  Middleton, 
confounded;  half  a  dozen  enormous  rain- 
drops splashed  steaming  on  the  asphalt 
path.  The  girl,  quicker  witted,  pointed 
toward  the  small  tool-house  that  stood 
in  one  corner  of  the  park,  and  they  ran 
for  it. 

The  foliage,  dry  and  sere  from  the 
long  drought,  crackled  above  their  heads, 
a  frightened  squirrel  scurried  between 
their  feet;  the  sparrows,  flying  close  to 
the  ground,  twittered  excitedly.  Down 
the  wide  street,  debouching  into  the 
square  from  the  west,  swept  a  dust-cloud 
vast  enough  to  have  heralded  the  ap- 
proach of  an  army  with  banners;  then 
came  a  final  minatory  bellow  of  the  storm 
demon,  and  the  strife  was  on. 

Fortunately,  the  tool-house  had  been 
left  unlocked  by  the  caretaker,  and  they 
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gained  its  shelter  without  difficulty. 
With  the  door  closed  it  was  stuffy  in  the 
hut,  and  a  little  clean  rain  spray  on  their 
faces  would  not  matter;  they  stood  on 
either  side  of  the  threshold  and  com- 
mented contentedly  on  their  good  luck. 

"  For  generally,  you  know,  the  house 
is  kept  locked,"  said  the  girl.  "  The 
gardener  does  his  work  in  the  morning, 
and  we  hardly  ever  see  him  here  after 
twelve  o'clock." 

"  It's  an  unusually  heavy  thunder- 
shower  for  these  latitudes,"  observed 
Middleton ;  ^'  something  almost  tropical 
in  its  intensity.  I  remember  once  at 
Barbadoes — we  were  cruising  among  the 
island  there,  and — " 

The  words  died  upon  his  lips  as  he 
looked  out  upon  the'  vision  of  sudden 
death  that  presented  itself. 

About  thirty  paces  from  the  cabin 
stood  an  enormous  tulip,  the  finest  tree 
in  the  park.  It  had  just  been  struck  by 
a  lightning  bolt,  but  appeared  unharmed, 
save  for  a  long  spiral  scored  into  the  bark 
of  the  main  trunk.  Now  on  leaving  the 
tree  the  electric  fluid  had  not  been  dis- 
sipated into  the  ground,  as  is  usual,  but 
had  resolved  itself  into  a  globe  of  crack- 
ling, luminous  flame;  the  ball  rolled 
along  the  ground  and  toward  the  tool- 
house,  making  directly  for  the  open  door- 
way. 

The  floor  space  behind  them  was  not 
large,  and,  moreover,  it  was  encumbered 
by  the  presence  of  a  couple  of  wheel- 
barrows and  a  lawn-mower;  there  was 
absolutely  no  room  for  retreat.  The 
globe  of  fire  advanced  with  a  wavering 
motion,  and  its  ultimate  purpose  seemed 
unmistakable;  it  was  coming  straight 
into  the  hut,  and  already  a  flickering 
greenish  light  was  playing  about  their 
feet. 

With  a  tremendous  effort  Middleton 
tore  his  eyes  away  from  the  on-coming 
terror ;  he  made  as  though  he  would  place 
himself  in  front  of  the  girl.  But  she 
would  not  have  it  thus;  quite  naturally 
she  stepped  into  the  circle  of  his  arms, 
and  so  they  waited. 

The  sphere  continued  to  roll  steadily 
forward.  At  a  yard's  distance  it  stopped ; 
it  appeared  to  swell  and  shake,  as  though 
in  petulant  protest  against  some  in- 
visible barrier  that  withstood  its  prog- 
ress; then  it  sidled  away,  hopping  gro- 


tesquely along  the  shaven  lawn;  they 
watched  it  bound  upon  the  head  of  the 
lachrymose  nymph  of  the  fountain  and 
disappear  in  an  eye-searing  flash  of  light. 

Middleton  opened  his  eyes;  it  seem.ed 
as  though  ages  must  have  rolled  away 
since  that  last  period  of  conscious 
thought.  He  tried  to  speak,  and,  to  his 
astonishment,  succeeded.  "  It  is  gone — 
gone,"  he  stammered. 

She  looked  up  at  him  vaguely  and  a 
trifle  distressfully.  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand," she  said,  quite  as  a  child  might 
have  spoken. 

"  Perhaps  in  a  moment  or  two,"  he 
answered,  reassuringly.    "  But  look !" 

The  rain  had  stopped;  the  clouds  were 
disappearing  with  the  rapipity  of  a 
theatre-scene  shift;  the  sun  was  shining 
again,  and  a  sparrow,  darting  from  the 
thick  covert  of  a  rose-bush,  had  pounced 
upon  an  unfortunate  earthworm  just  a 
trifle  too  late  in  seeking  sanctuary. 

And  thereupon  to  the  man  and  to  the 
woman  who  stood  within  his  arms  the 
full  tide  of  life  returned — dominant, 
ecstatic,  triumphant.  He  felt  her  bosom 
heave  against  his  own,  and  their  eyes 
swam  together;  he  bent  and  kissed  her. 

The  clatter  of  hobnailed  boots  upon  the 
walk  caused  them  to  draw  hastily  apart. 
The  caretaker — an  ancient  man  in  vel- 
veteens— stumped  forward.  Evidently  he 
knew  the  young  lady  by  sight,  for  he 
favored  her  with  a  brief  dab  at  his  fore- 
lock— the  gesture  of  an  old  sailor-man. 

"  Pretty  wettish,  miss,"  he  observed ; 
tlien  turned  discontentedly  to  survey  the 
litter  of  leaves  and  broken  twigs  the 
storm  left  behind.  It  '11  be  all  of  a 
day's  work  for  old  Andra',"  he  remarked, 
with  extreme  bitterness,  "  the  cleaning 
up  of  this  'ere  mess."  His  glance  fell 
upon  the  headless  nymph  of  the  fountain, 
and  he  started  dramatically.  "  Wot's 
this !  Def  acin'  of  the  statoos  in  the  park  ! 
There's  law  for  this  sort  of  thing,  young 
man,"  and  he  fixed  on  Middleton  a  watery 
and  accusing  eye. 

"  The  damage  must  have  been  caused 
by  the  lightning,"  answered  Middleton, 
and  he  went  on  to  explain  the  phenom- 
enon of  the  luminous  globe.  "Old  An- 
dra "  listened  with  manifest  incredulity. 

"  Ball  o'  fire  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Never 
'card  of  such  a  thing,  and,  boy  and  man, 
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I've  sailed  the  western  ocean  for  five-and- 
forty  year.  Wallver!" 

But  Middleton  was  good-humoredly  in- 
sistent upon  the  truth  of  his  statement, 
and  following  upon  the  transfer  of  an 
oblong  piece  of  paper,  "  Old  Andra " 
softened  perceptibly,  even  to  the  point 
of  admitting  that  strange  things  may 
happen  along  shore,  particularly  in  a 
comet  year.  Moreover,  it  appeared  that 
the  lady  of  the  fountain  had  been  con- 
demned, and  was  shortly  to  be  replaced 
by  a  more  modern  design;  as  between 
friends,  let  no  more  be  said  about  it.  ^'  I 
thank  ye  kindly,  guv'nor,"  concluded 
"  Old  Andra,"  with  a  bob  and  a  flourish. 
"  Likewise  your  lady."  He  clumped  away, 
locked  up  his  tool -house,  and  retired;  it 
would  be  time  enough  on  the  morrow  to 
begin  the  unwelcome  task  of  clearing  up. 

It  had  been  the  "  knocking  at  the  gate  " 
over  again,  the  inevitable  reentrance  of 
real  life — flat,  trivial,  and  depressing. 
Middleton  experienced  a  sudden  fall  of 
spirits ;  he  felt  curiously  uncertain  of 
himself. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  said  the  girl.  Lie 
did  not  answer,^  but  walked  silently  at 
her  side  until  they  reached  the  up-town 
exit.  She  gave  him  her  hand  in  parting, 
but  her  gaze  travelled  steadily  beyond 
him.  She  seemed  afraid  lest  he  might 
speak,  grateful  that  he  did  not.  She 
walked  swiftly  away  to  the  northward, 
and  Middleton  watched  her  out  of  sight. 

Middleton  left  his  rooms  at  an  early 
hour  the  following  morning.  He  had 
some  work  on  hand,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  might  do  it  at  his  club.  The 
library  was  a  pleasant  room,  generally 
untenanted  during  these  mid  -  summer 
days,  and  it  commanded  an  excellent 
view  of  Lexington  Park.  In  this  last 
respect  he  was  quite  honest  with  himself. 
Frankly,  he  wanted  to  see  again  his 
"  Lady  of  the  Garden,"  as  he  chose  to 
call  her,  and  the  only  chance  lay  in  her 
reappearance  on  the  scene  of  their  first 
meeting.  In  his  heart  he  believed  that 
she  would  come;  it  was  unthinkable  that 
she  would  not.  Yet  the  hours  dragged 
away,  and  the  seat  under  the  syringa- 
bushes  at  the  west  gate  remained  un- 
occupied. It  was  a  disappointment,  of 
course,  but  he  would  not  acknowledge  its 
finidity.    "I  will  come  again  to-morrow," 


he  told  himself  doggedly,  "  and  keep  at 
it  until  she  has  to  give  in."  Now  the 
yes'terday  had  been  Wednesdaj^  the  IQth 
of  July,  and  to-day  was  the  17th.  It  may 
be  well  to  keep  these  dates  in  mind. 

Friday  morning,  and  the  third  day, 
Middleton  tried  to  keep  his  mind  on  his 
work,  and  so  far  he  had  succeeded  pretty 
well;  then  he  looked  over  at  the  park 
and  saw  his  "  Lady  of  the  Garden." 

Five  minutes  later  he  stood  before  her, 
and  there  was  a  light  in  his  eyes  that 
caused  her  own  to  drop.  "  No ;  I  didn't 
have  to  scale  the  fence,  nor  bribe  ^  Old 
Andra,'  "  he  explained,  with  an  eagerness 
almost  boyish.  "  I  am  a  member  of  the 
club  over  there,  and  so  a  proprietor  ex 
uificio,  equally  with  yourself.  I  simply 
asked  the  clerk  if '  the  club  owned  a  pass- 
key, and  if  I  might  have  the  use  of  it. 
He  looked  surprised,  but  handed  it  out 
at  once;  I  don't  suppose  that  it  had  ever 
been  requisitioned  before." 

There  was  a  little  pause.  "  I  was  wait- 
ing for  you  Thursday,"  he  continued, 

most  of  the  day." 

Was  it  that  the  girl  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  her  to  gather  herself  ?  "  Why  not  ?" 
she  said,   and  looked  straight  at  him. 

As  you  say,  you  have  the  right."  She 
went  on  pointing  a  drawing-pencil  with 
careful  deliberation.  It  might  have  been 
noticed  that  her  hand  was  shaking,  but 
she  knew  that  she  was  safe  there;  no 
woman  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  hand- 
ling a  penknife. 

"  But  you  did  not  come.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day — almost  equal  to  this  one." 

Possibly  she  had  no  explanation  to  give 
to  herself;  certainly  she  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  invent  one  for  the  benefit  of 
this  "  Curious  Impartinent,"  and  she 
said  nothing. 

"  Why  ?" 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any 
understanding  in  the  matter." 

Middleton  considered;  then  he  coolly 
removed  her  sketching  -  block  and  sat 
down  beside  her;  she  would  have  risen, 
but  he  put  out  a  restraining  hand. 

"  You  may  as  well  hear  me  out,"  he 
said.    "  After  that  I'll  go,  if  you  like." 

"  No." 

"  But  I  say  yes." 

Middleton.  however,  seemed  in  no  hur- 
ry to  begin.  He  looked  over  at  the  green 
settee  near  the  fountain;  it  was  tenanted 
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by  an  elderly  gentleman  attired  in  a  suit 
of  white  drill  and  a  nankeen  waistcoat. 
His  bushy  white  mustache  and  eyebrows 
suggested  the  retired  military  officer;  in 
his  hand  he  held  a  pocket  chess-board, 
and  he  was  frowning  portentously  over 
the  problem  that  presented  itself.  "  Who 
is  that?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  laughed  frankly.  "  One  of 
the  regulars,"  she  answered.  "  I  don't 
know  his  name,  but  under  my  breath  I 
call  him  ^  Parrain.'  You  see,  I  have  al- 
ways wanted  a  godfather  of  my  own." 

"  Yes." 

"  He  comes  here  every  morning  at  ten 
o'clock  and  stays  until  six.  He  divides 
his  time  punctiliously  between  chess  and 
Machiavelli's  something  or  other — oh  yes, 
The  Prince.  Sometimes  he  reads  me  a 
chapter,  but  I  don't  seem  to  understand 
it  very  well.   Do  you  know  the  book  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Middleton,  shortly.  The 
old  gentleman  had  glanced  over  at  his 
neighbors  and  had  nodded;  his  smile  had 
a  slow  friendliness  that  to  Middleton 
was  of  good  omen.  He  turned  deter- 
minedly toward  his  companion,  and  she 
colored  and  drew  herself  up. 

But  Middleton  was  not  to  be  put  off 
again.  "  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning," 
he  said.  "  Two  days  ago  we  were  stran- 
gers. Then  we  were  hurried  to  the  edge 
of  the  world,  and  we  knew — at  least,  I 
did.  When  a  lifetime  is  crowded  into 
a  few  scant  moments  one  is  forced  to 
recognize  certain  things — the  verities." 
His  eyes  wandered  to  the  scarred  trunk 
of  the  tulip-tree  and  he  stopped. 

"  You  were  a  man ;  you  were  not 
afraid."  She  spoke  quickly,  as  under  a 
generous  impulse. 

"  And  you  were  a  woman ;  you  trusted 
me  at  that  moment — the  ultimate  one. 
Could  it  be  for  that  moment  and  not  for 
this  ?"  he  went  on.  "  Yes,  and  for  all 
times  to  come?" 

Still  she  had  no  word  to  say. 
I — loved  you.    Then — and  now." 

In  certain  words  there  are  latent  po- 
tencies, capable  upon  occasion  of  raising 
the  face  values  of  common  speech  to  an 
infinite  premium.  The  ancients  knew 
them — these  words  of  power — that  we  in 
our  self-sufficiency  have  despised  and 
forgotten.  And  yet  one,  the  mightiest 
of  them  all,  still  remains  to  us;  the 
magic  of  magics  is  contained  in  that 


sing:le  syllable — love;  preeminent  in  that 
it  alone  has  power  to  resolve  the  supreme 
problem  of  our  human  relations.  One 
may  talk  about  love  and  around  it  in 
many  fine  and  eloquently  sounding 
phrases,  but  never  shall  the  god  himself 
be  revealed  until  we  pronounce  his  name. 

Middleton  leaned  forward  and  took 
her  hand.  She  did  not  draw  it  away, 
and  a  delicious  sense  of  realization  pos- 
sessed him. 

A  man  carrying  a  bundle  of  news- 
papers passed  through  the  street  outside. 
He  was  shouting  the  word  "Extra!"  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  but  the  succeeding 
sentences  were  unintelligible.  Middle- 
ton  turned  his  head  to  listen,  but  it  was 
only  for  the  moment. 

"  It  does  not  matter  ?"  she  questioned, 
boldb''. 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "  Nothing  mat- 
ters but  this." 

And  so  again  the  outer  world  had 
forced  itself  upon  them,  but  its  power 
to  impair,  to  alienate,  was  gone,  and 
Middletqn  thrilled  -to  the  thought.  She 
smiled. 

"  Ah,  you  understand  that  too,"  he 
said,  in  amaze.  After  that  silence  held 
them,  for  there  were  yet  many  things  to 
learn,  and  the  time  seemed  all  too  short. 

The  old  gentlem.an  of  the  nankeen 
waistcoat  stood  before  them;  he  held  by 
the  hand  a  little  boy  whose  years  may 
have  numbered  four.  The  intruder 
seemed  suddenly  to  realize  the  signif- 
icance of  the  scene  that  met  his  eyes; 
he  blushed,  and  begged  many  pardons. 
But  the  girl  would  not  suffer  him  to  re- 
tire. 

"  Why,  it's  J acky !"  she  exclaimed,  put- 
ting out  her  hand  to  the  child.  "  I  have- 
n't seen  you  for  a  week.  Where  have 
you  been?" 

"  His  nurse  brought  him  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  and  she  seemed  so  disappointed 
that  Jacky's  young  lady  was  not  in  the 
park.  Evidently  she  could  not  see  you 
sitting  behind  the  bushes." 

Jacky's  young  lady  smiled.  "  Had  she 
an  important  errand  to  do  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  old  gentleman, 
with  entire  simplicity.  "  She  said  that 
it  would  not  take  her  over  ten  minutes." 

"  I  fancy,"  said  the  girl,  addressing 
Middleton,  "  that  nurse  is  interested  in 
some  one  on  the  next  block — perhaps  a 
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policeman.  I  have  been  asked  to  oblige 
several  times  of  late,  and  the  ten  minutes 
generally  stretch  themselves  into  an  hour. 
But  we  don't  mind;  do  we,  Jacky?" 

The  child  nodded  gravely;  he  was  a 
self  -  contained  little  chap,  satisfied  to 
build  block  castles  for  hours  at  his  young 
lady's  feet.  He  would  have  slipped  away 
now,  but  the  girl  suddenly  caught  him 
up  and  kissed  him.  One  could  see  that 
she  wanted  him  in  her  arms,  something 
to  hold  close  and  cover  with  caresses. 

"  You  are  always  my  Jacky,"  she 
crooned. 

"  I  knew  that  you  were  behind  the 
syringas,"  continued  the  elderly  gentle- 
man, "  and  so  I  offered  to  take  charge 
of  him.  Thank  you  very  much."  He 
lifted  his  hat  with  punctilio,  and  was  for 
backing  away. 

"  One  moment,"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
charming  blush.  "  We  have  an  addition 
to  our  circle  to-day,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  my — my  friend." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  and 
Middleton  arose  and  'bowed.  Whereupon 
she  turned  very  red;  after  all,  there  could 
be  no  formal  introduction,  since  nobody 
knew  thcTiame  of  any  other  present. 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  pleasantly.  "  You  are  her 
friend,  and  that  is  quite  enough." 

Middleton  laughed.  "  We  intend  to  be 
very  happy,"  he  said,  boldly. 

"  I  know,"  smiled  this  superlative  pat- 
tern of  godfathers.  "  Or,  perhaps,  I 
should  have  said  that  I  have  known.  I 
see  now  that  there  will  be  no  more  read- 
ings from  the  Prince.  So !  Well,  there  are 
better  things.  Sir,  I  make  you  my  com- 
pliments.   Yes;  there  are  better  things." 

He  walked  away.  The  little  boy  had 
begun  to  wriggle,  and  was  gazing  long- 
ingly at  his  blocks;  reluctantly,  he  was 
permitted  to  slip  to  the  ground. 

Middleton  pulled  out  his  card-case. 
"  Shall  I  offer  evidence  in  form  ?"  he 
asked,  lightly.  But  the  girl  put  forth 
an  objecting  hand. 

"  Is  it  necessary  ?"  she  said. 

Middleton  stared.  "  But  surely,"  he 
began — surely  you  want  to  know." 

"  What  ?" 

"  Why,  the  —  the  usual  things.  For 
inst^mce,  I  am  supposed  to  have  a 
name.  Don't  you  expect  me  to  account 
for  myself?" 


She  considered  the  question  gravely, 
her  hands  clasped  about  one  knee  and 
her  head  fixed  on  the  headless  nymph  of 
the  fountain. 

"  Of  course -you  would  demand  a  sim- 
ilar confidence  in  return?"  she  inquired. 

Middleton  fiushed.  "  I  don't  exactly 
see  how  we  could  get  along  much  further 
without — without — " 

You   should  have  thought  of  that 
before." 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  hardly  fair.  Do  you 
suppose  that  I  was  thinking  of  myself — 
that  it  is  I  who  am  seeking  reassurance  ?" 

"  Now  if  we  two  were  alone  on  a 
desert  island,  or  if  we  chanced  to  be  the 
last  man  and  woman  living  on  the  earth 
— would  these  other  things  matter  then?" 

"  Of  course  not.    But  as  we  are — " 

"  Just  a  moment ;  I  want  to  get  this 
clear  in  my  mind.  Wliat  are  the  things 
that  count  —  that  make  for  trust  and 
sympathy  and  absolute  understanding. 
Now,  if  we  had  met  in  the  ordinary  way — 
outside  these  gates — in  the  real  world." 

"  Yes." 

"  We  should  have  been  tagged  after 
the  accepted  manner,  and  I  should  have 
read  your  labels,  and  you  would  have 
inspected  mine — carefully,  too,  since  one 
learns  through  bitter  experience  to  be 
careful.  Withal,  there  would  have  been 
the  customary  guarantees  of  good  faith. 
The  meeting  would  have  been  at  the 
house  of  some  common  friend,  and  pres- 
ently I  should  have  discovered  that  you 
knew  the  Browns  intimately,  or  that 
Mrs.  Smith  was  your  sister  -  in  -  law. 
Quite  possibly  your  name  would  have 
meant  something  definite — you  had  been 
doing  things  of  which  the  world,  includ- 
ing me,  had  heard.  A  woman  could  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  furnish  credentials  in 
kind,  but  there  would  have  been  my  ' 
friends,  my  people,  my  position,  in  so- 
ciety; I  too  should  have  established  my- 
self in  your  eyes. 

"  With  the  acquaintance  thus  auspi- 
ciously begun,  it  w^ould  have  been  easy 
to  pass  into  the  friendly  relation,  and, 
perhaps,  after  a  while,  to  go  further. 
x\nd  yet  for  all  this  time  we  should  never 
have  laid  aside  our  armor  for  an  instant 
— visor  down  and  lance  at  rest,  ready 
to  guard  our  real  selves  from  every  dan- 
ger. Especially  from  the  greatest  of  all 
— that  of  discovery. 
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"  The  real  man,  the  real  woman — do 
we  ever  truly  know  them?  Even  the 
lovers  deceive  themselves,  or  each  other, 
and,  perhaps,  they  are  the  worst  offend- 
ers of  all.  Afterward,  of  course,  the 
knowledge  comes,  and  if  the  truth  be 
bitter  we  may  still  learn  to  put  up  with 
it,  or  we  may  be  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
substitute  for  the  old  ideal.  Sometimes 
it  becomes  the  unendurable,  and  then 
there  is  a  smash-up. 

"  A  little  while  ago  you  reminded  me 
that  it  had  been  our  fate  to  stand  to- 
gether on  the  edge  of  the  world.  There 
had  been  a  moment  in  which  the  verities 
had  been  revealed;  of  that  neither  of  us 
could  doubt.  I  looked  at  you  and  saw 
a  man — brave,  unselfish,  clean  of  hand 
and  lips.   What  you  saw  in  me — " 

"  I  have  already  told  you — the  woman 
T  love.  Nothing  can  make  any  difference 
as  to  that  fact." 

"  Thank  you — my  friend.  Whatever  I 
am  or  could  be  it  must  have  been  reveal- 
ed at  that  moment;  under  that  terrible 
light  there  was  nothing  to  be  hidden  or 
concealed  —  except,  perhaps,  the  labels, 
the  tags,  so  useful  in  ordinary  life  to 
divert  one's  attention  from  the  contents 
of  the  package." 

"  Then  you  don't  want  to  know  any- 
thing?" 

"  Say,  rather,  that  I  do  want  to  know 
everything.  It's  simply  the  question  of 
the  best  way  to  go  about  it.  On  that 
desert  island  now — " 

"  This  is  a  desert  island,  isn't  it  ? — for 
practical  purposes,  I  mean.  The  real 
world  is  outside  the  gates.  And  it  can't 
get  in — not  without  a  pass-key." 

"  Very  true ;  but  the  metaphor  falls  to 
pieces  as  the  dinner  hour  approaches. 
The  island  is  quite  too  completely  a 
desert;  if  we  remained  here  indefinitely 
we  should  starve  to  death." 

"And  a  hundred  thousand  families 
comfortably  sitting  down  to  supper  with- 
in a  stone's-throw.  If  you  listen  at- 
tentively you  can  hear  the  call  of  the 
hot-frankfurter  man  over  on  the  avenue." 

"You  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be 
too  much  for  human  endurance,"  smiled 
the  girl.  "  So  we  are  left  dependent  on 
that  real  world,  after  all.  It  can't  reach 
us  here,  but  we  must  finally  and  in- 
evitably go  forth  to  meet  it." 

Middleton    put    back    his    card  -  case. 
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"  What  do  you  propose  ?"  he  asked. 
"'  Mind,  I  won't  give  you  up,  now  that 
I  have  found  you — that's  flat." 

A  brusque,  even  a  brutal  utterance, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  displease.  Only 
she  still  looked  away  and  hesitated. 

"  I  wish  I  could  express  just  what  I 
have  in  mind,"  she  said,  at  length.  "  But 
it  amounts  to  this.  If  we  had  met  under 
normal  conditions,  and — and — " 

"  Fallen  desperately  in  love,  as  we 
have." 

"  Very  good ;  what  then  ?  Knowing  all 
about  one  another,  so  far  as  the  tags 
and  labels  could  help  us,  we  should  be 
quite  easy  in  mind  about  some  things — 
the  superficial  ones,  as  we  must  agree 
to  call  them  in  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge.  You  would  be  well  informed 
concerning  the  extent  and  importance 
of  my  social  orbit,  and  I  should  have,  at 
least,  some  inkling  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  worldly  goods  with  which  you  pur- 
posed to  endow  me.  Eor  the  rest,  we 
should  be  always  standing  best  foot  for- 
ward, and  the  complete  revelation  must 
of  necessity  be  consistent  with  the  wan- 
ing of  the  honeymoon. 

"  Now  it  is  our  great  good  fortune 
that  we  have  learned  first  the  things  that 
count,  and  we  have  been  satisfied — or, 
may  I  say  that  we  are?" 

"  Indeed,  you  may." 

"  But  there  still  remain  these  other 
things — the  superficialities." 

"  Ten  minutes  would  be  enough." 

"  Quite  so ;  but  suppose  that  we  could- 
n't know  until  after — until  after — " 

"  We  are  married  ?" 

"  Yes.  Would  you  dare  to  take  the 
risk  ?" 

Middleton  was  silent  from  sheer  stupe- 
faction. "  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing," 
he  said,  at  length. 

"  I  suppose  not.  The  opportunity 
doesn't  and  couldn't  happen  very  often. 
For  example,  your  hat  might  have  blown 
off  in  quite  another  direction." 

"  But  it's  so  unnecessary,  don't  you  see. 
Yes,  and,  more  than  that,  it's  quite  too  ro- 
mantically foolish  and  futile.  Now  I 
have  hurt  your  feelings,  but  you  asked 
me." 

"  You  haven't  hurt  my  feelings  in  the 
least.  It  is  only  that  the  problem  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind,  and  I  had  to 
state  it.    Barring  a  few  material  exter- 
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nals,  we  have  the  hest  foundation  pos- 
sible upon  which  to  build  our  future 
happiness.  We  know  each  other — the 
real  man,  the  real  woman.  Well,  is  it 
enough 

]\Iiddleton     squared     his  shoulders. 

There  is  a  church  around  the  corner," 
he  said,  "  and  we  are  both  of  age.  Will 
you  come?" 

"  How  impulsive  you  are !  I  have 
Jacky  to  take  care  of.  Besides,  one 
can't  decide  a  question  like  this — " 

"  At  the  drop  of  the  hat,"  interrupted 
Middleton,  smilingly. 

"  Precisely.  It  is  something  that  we 
ought  to  consider  seriously — oh,  I  mean 
it.  Kemember  that  the  world  outside  is 
a  real  thing;  it  insists  upon  being  taken 
into  the  account." 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed,  absently ;  he  was 
wondering  whether  it  was  relief  or  dis- 
appointment that  possessed  him  at  the 
thought  of  the  proposed  decision. 

"  To-morrow  is  Saturday.  It  will  not 
be  possible  for  me  to  get  here  until  about 
five  o'clock." 

Middleton  felt  an  unaccountable  twinge 
of  jealousy.  Why  should  she  give  the 
suggestion  of  having  any  other  interest 
in  life  ?  Yet  he  assented,  as  he  was  bound 
to  do.   "  I  will  be  here  at  five,"  he  said. 

"  Very  well.  And  now  you  must  go. 
Jacky  is  entitled  to  his  play-hour,  and  he 
has  been  most  patient."  She  rose,  and 
gave  him  her  hand. 

"  Of  course — since  you  wish  it.  But 
please  understand  that  nothing  is  going 
to  alter  my  decision.  I  want  you,  and 
I  am  going  to  have  you — remember  that." 

"  I  will  remember."  The  girl's  eyes 
were  very  bright,  and  a  scarlet  signal  flew 
on  either  cheek.  Middleton  impulsively 
took  a  step  forward.  Too  late;  for  the 
child  was  already  in  her  arms,  and  the 
castle-building  was  about  to  begin. 

The  park  gate  clanged  behind  Middle- 
ton.  Pie  was  in  the  outer  world  again, 
and  the  realization  sobered  him.  He 
walked  on  a  little  way;  then  stopped  and 
looked  back.  Behind  that  leafy  screen  lay 
a  country  of  unimagined  romance,  a 
country  in  Avhich  he  himself  had  held 
citizenship  unquestioned.  A  step  across 
the  enchanted  threshold,  and  time  and 
space  and  circumstance  once  more  existed 
— and  asserted  themselves.  Before  his 
eyes  rushed  a  yellow  electric  car,  crammed 


with  rural  sight-seers  and  shoppers;  upon 
his,  ears  fell  the  shouts  of  street-hawkers 
and  the  strains  of  a  wandering  German 
band.  The  realities !  And  where,  in  very 
truth,  were  they  to  be  found?  Had  he 
turned  his  back  on  them,  or  were  they 
now  advancing  to  meet  him?  He  walked 
on  and  on — miles,  it  must  have  been — and 
still  the  problem  remained  unsolved.  He 
roused  himself  finally,  to  observe  that  he 
had  wafed  far  into  the  suburbs;  it  was 
nearly  six  o'clock,  and  rain  was  falling 
steadily.  He  might  have  hunted  up  a 
train  for  home,  but  an  inexpressible  weari- 
ness had  taken  possession  of  him.  There 
was  a  respectable-appearing  country  hotel 
a  little  distance  ahead ;  Middleton  entered, 
secured  a  room,  and  slept  for  fourteen 
hours  on  end. 

Upon  the  stroke  of  five,  Saturday  after- 
noon, Middleton  presented  himself  at  the 
park  entrance.  He  looked  over  at  the 
green  settee,  and  observed  the  old  gentle- 
man with  the  nankeen  waistcoat  sitting 
in  his  accustomed  place  and  absorbed  in 
a  chess  problem.  In  the  corner  where 
the  syringa  bushes  grew  he  caught  the 
flutter  of  a  white  frock.  She  had  not 
failed  him,  then,  and  he  had  been  tor- 
menting himself  quite  uselessly. 

Jacky  was  engaged  in  constructing  a 
magnificent  edifice,  and  his  young  lady 
sat  on  the  grass  beside  him,  obediently 
handing  the  blocks  as  they  were  required. 
She  looked  up  as  Middleton's  shadow 
passed,  and  blushed  charmingly.  "  We 
will  be  through  in  just  a  moment,"  she 
said. 

It  was  a  perfect  mid-summer  day,  and 
never,  to  Middleton's  thought,  had  the 
sky  been  so  blue,  the  sun  so  golden,  or 
the  wind  so  soft.  The  trees  and  grass, 
revived  by  the  rain  of  the  night  before, 
looked  green  and  fresh;  the  city  dust 
winds  had  not  had  time  as  yet  to  mar 
their  beauty  with  drab  finger-marks.  He 
wondered  if  she  had  ever  noticed  the 
magnificent  wistaria-vine  that  almost  hid 
the  unsightly  outlines  of  the  tool-house; 
in  September  its  purple  blooms  should 
be  something  gorgeous. 

"  Jacky,"  said  the  girl,  "  Parrain  is 
beckoning,  and  I  think  that  he  wants  to 
tell  you  a  story.  I'll  help  you  load  the 
blocks  in  your  go-cart — ^there.  Run  along, 
and  we'll  come  too  in  a  little  while  to 
hear  about  Mowgli  and  the  jungle  people." 
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The  little  boy  trotted  cheerfully  away; 
the  girl  turned  to  Middleton. 

"  Don't,"  he  pleaded.  "  On  such  a  day 
there  isn't  anything  to  be  thought  of  but 
just  that  the  world  is  beautiful  and  that 
love  abides.   Isn't  that  enough  ?" 

The  girl  looked  at  him.  "  I  under- 
stand," she  said,  softly,  "  but  even  this 
hour  is  not  wholly  ours.  Something  has 
occurred — it  was  quite  unforeseen." 

"  Tell  me." 

"  To-morrow  morning  I  am  to  leave  the 
city.    I  cannot  tell  you  more." 

"  Not  even  for  how  long  ?" 

"  An  indefinite  time — I  do  not  know." 

"  And  it  is  imperative  ?" 
Yes — unless — ■" 

Middleton  understood.  If  this  affair 
were  to  advance  any  further  the  decisive 
step  would  have  to  be  taken  at  once — that 
very  night.  He  studied  the  ground  for 
a  moment  or  two.  "  Does  that  ^  unless  ' 
mean  that  you  would  be  willing  to  trust 
yourself  to  me  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Do  you  offer  me  your — protection  ?" 

Middleton  felt  the  blood  surging  in  his 
ears.  He  did  not  like  the  use  of  that 
word  protection " ;  it  had  a  sinister 
sound.  He  was  being  tested  now,  and  he 
knew  it — it  did  not  please  him.  Yet  for 
very  shame's  sake  he  must  needs  have  an- 
swered yes  to  her  question.  She  smiled 
wistfully. 

"  I  could  not  accept  such  a  sacrifice," 
she  said,  at  length. 

Middleton  grew  angry.*  "  Haven't 
circumstances  altered  this  case?"  he 
asked.  "  Can't  we  be  quite  frank  with 
each  other?  No  decent  man  wants  a 
woman  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark. 
There's  too  much  at  stake — don't  you 
see  ?" 

"  And  how  about  the  man  ?" 

"  It  doesn't — it  can't  make  the  same 
difference  to  him,"  persisted  Middleton. 
"  There  are  other  forms  of  existence  pos- 
sible for  a  man — he  can  always  find  an 
outlet  somewhere.  But  when  a  woman 
sails  into  an  uncharted  sea — oh,  it's  mad- 
ness, sheer  madness." 

"  You  see  that  I  was  right  in  not 
accepting  your  offer,"  she  said,  with  all 
gentleness. 

Middleton  sat  irresolute;  then  his 
mouth  hardened.  "  Shall  we  say  eleven 
o'clock  to-night  here  at  the  park?"  he 
asked.    "  I  can  make  all  the  necessary 


arrangements,  and  an  hour  will  give  us 
plenty  of  time  for  —  for  everything. 
There  is  a  train  for  the  north  at  mid- 
night." 

Jacky,  dragging  after  him  his  elderly 
friend,  appeared  before  them.  "  You 
didn't  come,"  he  began,  reproachfully. 
But  he  condescended  to  accept  a  package 
of  chocolate  cigarettes  from  Middleton 
by  way  of  indemnity,  and  returned  con- 
tendedly  to  his  go-cart.  The  old  gentle- 
man would  have  retired  also,  but  the 
girl  begged  him  to  sit  do^vn  between 
them. 

"  We  have  a  difficult  question  to  de- 
cide," she  pleaded,  "  and  you,  Parrain, 
are  very  wise.    Will  you  not  help  us?" 

"  If  I  can." 

"  We  are  going  away  from  Lexington 
Park.  Both  of  us,  you  understand,  and, 
perhaps,  together." 

The  old  gentleman  took  this  astound- 
ing confidence  quite  calmly.  "  Why 
not  ?"  he  asked,  smilingly.  "  I  have  been 
watching  how  things  were  going,  and  I 
could  have  guessed  as  much.  I  am 
famous  for  adding  up  two  and  two." 

"  It  isn't  quite  so  simple  as  that,"  said 
the  girl.  "  I  have  insisted  upon  a  com- 
plication; will  you  let  me  state  it?" 

When  she  had  finished  she  waited  for 
her  counsellor  to  speak,  but  he  remained 
discreetly  silent. 

"  You  are  thinking  that  I  am  a  fool- 
ishly romantic  person,"  said  the  girl,  at 
length.  "  It  does  look  that  way,  I  admit. 
But  supposing — " 

"  You  mean  that  there  may  be  reasons 
— cogent  ones?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Difficulties,  obstacles  —  perhaps  the 
existence  of  others  who  have  the  right 
to  be  consulted?" 

"  I  confess  to  nothing.  Here,  at  least, 
I  stand  alone." 

"  But  no  one  stands  alone,  my  dear. 
There  are  always  the  others  who  must 
be  taken  into  account.  It  comes  back  to 
the  old,  old  question :  If  love  were  all — 
Isn't  that  it?" 

The  girl  was  silent,  and  the  arbiter 
turned  to  ^Fiddloton. 

"  You  feel  that  she  is  asking  too  large 
a  proof?"  he  said.  "Perhaps  you  are 
right,  and  she  herself  could  not  con- 
demn you." 

"  Oh  no !" 
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]\[icldleton  flushed  deeply.  "  I  have  al- 
ready accepted  the  conditions,"  he  said. 

The  older  man  smiled  sadly.  "  Ah,  I 
see.  You  have  decided  upon  what  you 
want  to  do;  you  are  quite  sure  of  it. 
And  yet  the  arriere  pensee  lies  back  of 
all;  the  doubt  is  there,  and  it  poisons 
everything — even  love.  If  anybody  could 
help  you.  But  Jacky  there  is  too  young 
to  understand,  and  I — I  am  too  old." 

Middle  ton  found  his  thoughts  revert- 
ing to  his  own  past.  There  was  much  in 
it  that  he  would  willingly  have  cancelled, 
but  nothing  that  could  fairly  be  called 
an  insurmountable  barrier,  an  absolute 
bar  against  the  satisfaction  of  his  pres- 
ent desire.  Suddenly  his  passion  took 
possession  of  him;  he  quite  forgot  that 
there  was  a  third  person  present.  "  Come 
with  me  now,"  he  said  to  the  girl. 
"Now!" 

She  shook  her  head.  "  That  is  im- 
possible," she  answered.  "  You  have 
named  the  hour  of  eleven,  and  we  must 
leave  it  at  that.  There  must  be  certain 
things  that  each  of  us  should  look  after; 
we  can't  drop  all  the  threads  at  loose 
ends." 

"  Now,"  reiterated  Middleton ;  but  she 
would  not  yield. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  I  will  he  here,"  she 
said,  and  from  that  he  could  not  move 
her,  although  he  argued  long  and  stub- 
bornly. 

Suddenly  they  realized  that  the  twi- 
light had  gathered,  and  that  the  street 
lamps  were  being  lighted. 

"  It  is  half -past  seven,"  said  the  girl, 
straining  her  eyes  over  the  white  dial- 
plate  of  her  watch.  "  We  must  go. 
Where  is  Parrain?" 

But  both  the  old  gentleman  and  Jacky 
had  effaced  themselves;  the  park  was  en- 
tirely deserted.  They  passed  through  the 
gate,  and  lingered  for  a  moment  on  the 
sidewalk;  Middleton  gathered  himself  for 
a  last  appeal. 

"  Just  one  word,"  he  pleaded.  "  You 
mustn't  send  me  away — I  can't  endure  it. 
Make  what  conditions,  what  reservations 
you  like,  but  let  me  remain  with  you — 
now  and  always. 

"  It's  the  three  or  four  hours  in  be- 
tween— you  understand,  don't  you?  So 
long  as  I  am  with  you,  so  long  as  I  can 
look  in  your  eyes  and  hear  your  voice, 
it  is  all  right;  nothing  else  matters.  But 


to  leave  you,  to  go  back  to  my  rooms  and 
think  this  thing  over  in  cold  blood — I 
couldn't  do  it.  I  confess  my  weakness — I 
shouldn't  be  able  to  keep  that  appoint- 
ment if  once  I  left  you. 

"  Of  course  you  are  disappointed  in  me, 
you  despise  me,  as  you  have  the  right  to 
do.  Pitiable,  isn't  it?  and  yet  I  can't 
help  it. 

"  Another  thing.  I  know  that  if  I 
do  have  to  sit  in  my  room  and  hear  the 
clock  strike  eleven — sitting  there,  you 
understand,  while  you  are  waiting  here — 
it  will  be  the  end  of  all  things  for  me. 
Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  shoot  myself — I'm 
not  such  an  utter  dastard  as  that.  But 
it  will  be  the  finish.  I  suppose  that  it's 
in  the  blood  of  people  bred  as  I  have  been. 
We  know  perfectly  well  what  are  the  real 
treasures  of  life,  but  the  price  is  beyond 
us ;  we  can't  pay  it — I  can't  pay  it." 

The  girl  was  silent;  her  lips  moved, 
as  though  marking  the  inward  struggle, 
but  she  said  no  word. 

"  I  don't  ask  for  anything  else,"  con- 
tinued Middleton.  "  I  shall  be  satisfied 
and  content  for  all  future  time  if  you 
will  have  it  so.  Nothing  matters  but  that 
you  are  you  and  that  we  are  together — 
now  and  always." 

In  his  excitement  Middleton  had  caught 
the  girl  by  both  hands,  and  was  drawing 
her  after  him  into  the  street.  She  had 
resisted;  then  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
yielded,  and  an  overwhelming  joy  possess- 
ed him,  for  this  was  victory  at  last.  An 
instant  later  he  realized  that  something 
was  wrong:  a  fierce  white  light  was  beat- 
ing down  upon  him,  his  ears  were  filled 
with  the  chug,  chug  of  rapidly  moving 
machinery,  ominous  and  deadly. 

Around  the  corner  had  come  a  big 
motor  at  top  speed,  and  they  were  stand- 
ing directly  in  its  path.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  head-light  was  mounted  on 
the  dash  it  necessarily  described  a  wider 
arc  than  the  wheels,  and  the  driver  had 
not  seen  them  until  too  late;  he  was 
striving  hard  now  to  avert  the  catastrophe, 
but  his  efforts  were  manifestly  futile. 

For  one  infinitesimal  moment  Middle- 
ton  stood  motionless.  Again  he  had 
reached  the  edge  of  the  world,  and,  with 
this  woman  in  his  arms,  was  waiting  for 
Death  to  strike.  Once  he  had  won,  but 
this  time  he  was  to  lose;  he  knew  that 
certainly  and  absolutely. 
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With  all  his  strength  he  flung  the  girl 
from  him  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
curb;  then  the  rush  caught  and  carried 
him  away. 

And  now  again  it  seemed  to  Middleton 
that  ages  had  rolled  away  since  that  last 
period  of  conscious  thought.  His  gaze 
rested  upon  a  scene  unforgettable — the 
scarred  trunk  of  the  tulip-tree,  the  head- 
less nymph  of  the  fountain,  the  sun's 
rays  reflected  from  the  facets  of  countless 
drops  of  water  gemming  the  sward.  A 
sparrow  cheeped  and  a  fat  earthworm 
wriggled  frantically  toward  its  hole.  "  It 
is  gone — gone,"  he  stammered. 

"  I  do  not  imderstand,"  an  uncertain 
voice  responded. 

Middleton  felt  his  brain  whirling.  He 
remembered,  but  was  it  indeed  remem- 
brance? He  turned  as  though  to  flee, 
and  then-  something  drew  his  eyes  ir- 
resistibly— the  upturned  face  of  the  wom- 
an who  stood  within  the  circle  of  his 
arms.  He  bent  down  towards  her — and 
hesitated. 

The  clatter  of  hobnailed  boots  upon  the 
walk  caused  them  to  draw  hastily  apart. 
The  caretaker,  an  ancient  man  in  vel- 
veteens, stumped  forward.  Evidently  he 
knew  the  young  lady,  for  he  favored  her 
with  a  brief  dab  at  his  forelock — the 
gesture  of  an  old  sailor-man. 

"  Pretty  wettish,  miss,"  he  observed ; 
then  turned  discontentedly  to  survey  the 
litter  of  leaves  and  broken  twigs  that  the 
storm  had  left  behind  it. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  said  the  girl.  Mid- 
dleton did  not  answer,  but  walked  silently 
at  her  side  until  they  reached  the  up- 
town exit.  She  gave  him  her  hand  in 
parting,  but  her  gaze  travelled  steadily 
beyond  him.  She  seemed  afraid  lest  he 
might  speak,  grateful  that  he  did  not. 
She  walked  swiftly  away  to  the  north- 
ward, and  Middleton  watched  her  out  of 
sight.  Then  he  made  his  way  to  the 
avenue  and  bought  an  evening  paper;  he 
looked  at  the  date-line  and  saw  that  it 
read,  Wednesday,  July  the  16th. 

Middleton  waited  until  Monday  night; 
then  he  went  to  see  Wallace — Wallace, 
who  had  always  been  his  closest  friend, 
and  who  was  now  accounted  the  ablest 
man  of  the  philosophical  department  in 
their  old  university.     "  1  want  to  tell 


you  a  story,"  he  blurted  out,  "  if  you 
don't  mind,  and  it  may  interest  you  too 
• — it's  something  in  your  line." 

^Vhen  he  had  finished  he  looked  over 
at  Wallace,  who  nodded  absently  and  re- 
filled his  pipe. 

"miat  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked 
Middleton. 

"  You  did  not  see  her  again  ?" 

"  'No,  I  went  back  to  the  park  sev- 
eral times,  and  on  Saturday,  the  19th, 
1  waited  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
Rather  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion, 
isn't  it  ?" 

"  Call  it  a  psychical  projection,"  said 
Wallace.  "  The  case  is  unusual,  we'll  ad- 
mit, but  not  without  precedent.  I  think 
it  fair  to  assume  that  those  three  days 
were  as  real  to  you  as  any  other  part  of 
your  conscious  existence?" 

"  Absolutely  so." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  were  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium;  and  when  that  sec- 
ond white  light  appeared,  the  counter- 
part of  the  one  that  had  caused  the 
original  disturbance,  you  again  found 
yourself  on  this  side  of  the  solid  wall  of 
time  present.  The  psychical  current, 
however,  remained  in  force — you  broke 
it  when  you  bent  forward  for  the  second 
time — and  hesitated." 

"  Yes.  I  was  a  coward ;  I  did  not 
dare." 

"  It  was  your  subconscious  self,  the 
memory  of  what  must  happen  if  you  per- 
sisted. There  was  the  image  of  that 
Juggernaut  car  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  I  haven't  the  stuff 
in  me  of  which  discoverers  are  made;  I 
couldn't  set  forth  on  an  uncharted  sea. 
But  it  was  not  the  motor  that  I  feared — 
it  was  myself."  And  upon  that  silence 
fell  between  the  two  men. 

"  I  must  be  off,"  said  Middleton,  rising. 
"  I  am  sailing  to-morrow  to  join  the 
J  ack  Trevors  in  Norway." 

"  One  question,  if  you  don't  mind. 
During  those  four  days — if  we  could  but 
find  some  material  trace  of  your  progress 
through  them — something  you  did,  an 
actual  point  of  contact  with  realities.  It 
would  be  tremendously  interesting  to  dis- 
cover the  footmark  of  a  new  ^  Man  Fri- 
day '  on  the  shifting  sands  of  time." 

Middleton  reflected.  "I  told  you,"  he 
said,  "that  I  passed  the  night  of  Friday, 
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the  18th,  at  the  Grandon  Hotel,  corner 
of  the  Boulevard  and  the  road  leading 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,"  interrupted 
Wallace,  "  you  spent  that  night  with  me 
in  my  apartments.  You  were  nervous 
and  couldn't  sleep;  we  sat  up  half  the 
night  talking." 

Middleton  nodded.  "  But  I  registered 
at  the  Grandon,"  he  insisted. 

"  I'll  look  it  up  in  the  morning — first 
thing,"  said  Wallace,  with  enthusiasm. 

Six  months  later  Middleton  returned 
from  abroad,  and  the  first  person  that 
he  ran  across  was  Wallace.  The  latter's 
manner  almost  immediately  changed  to 
the  apologetic. 

"  You  must  have  wondered  why  you 
never  heard  from  me,"  he  said,  at  length. 

"  Apropos  of  what  ?" 


Wallace  stared.  "  There  was  that  odd 
psychical  experience  of  yours,"  he  said. 
"  I  was  to  make  the  test — about  the  hotel, 
you  know." 

"  Oh  yes." 

"  I  went  to  the  hospital  with  typhoid 
that  next  morning.  But  as  soon  as  I  got 
out  I  did  make  the  inquiry." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  The  register  for  the  month  of  July 
had  been  destroyed,"  said  Wallace.  "  It's 
too  bad,"  he  went  on,  after  the  little 
pause.  "  If  we  could  have  found  what 
we  were  looking  for  it  would  have  gone' 
a  long  way  toward  answering  some 
mighty  interesting  questions.  And  then 
I  know  that  it  mattered  a  lot  to  you." 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  said 
Middleton,  "that  I  met  Miss  Stanfield 
on  the  Trevors'  yacht.  We  are  to  be 
married  after  Easter." 


Magnolia  Moons 

BY  GRACE  HAZARD  CON  KLIN 

LAST  night  the  moon  of  April 
■J    Went  sailing  up  the  sky: 
I  crept  into  the  garden 
When  nobody  was  by, 
Eor  it  was  long  past  bedtime 
Eor  children  such  as  I. 

The  garden  wasn't  sleepy. 

Even  so  late  at  night: 
The  cactus-buds  were  open, 

Brimful  of  silver  light: 
And  all  the  great  magnolia 

Had  flowered  in  globes  of  white. 

I  saw  they  were  moon-colored 

And  shiny, — just  the  way 
The  big  moon  looked  above  me: — 

And  there  I  meant  to  stay, — 
But  mother  said  magnolia  moons 

Would  shine  as  bright  next  day. 


What  Science  Does  for  Farm  Crops 


BY  HARRY  SNYDER 


Professor  of  Chemistry,  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 


MODERN  science  has  done  much 
to  improve  the  lot  of  man  through 
^  a  better  understanding"  of  life 
processes.  His  diseases  are  being 
studied,  and  as  a  result  of  modern 
methods  of  sanitation,  antiseptic  surgery, 
and  serum  therapeutics  many  diseases 
that  once  were  scourges  are  now  con- 
trolled. A  factor  in  the  further  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  man  is  the  im- 
provement of  his  food.  It  must  be  made 
cheaper,  more  wholesome,  and  more  nu- 
tritious; these  are  some  of  the  problems 
that  are  being  investigated,  particularly 
by  those  scientists  connected  with  the 
various  universities  and  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  of  this  and  other 
countries. 

The  improvement  of  farm  crops  has 
been  a  gradual  process  of  evolution  ex- 
tending from  remote  antiquity,  when 
primitive  man  obtained  his  food  from 
the  chase  and  from  such  uncertain  sources 
as  the  fruits  and  seeds  that  nature  pro- 
vided. In  order  to  supplement  nature's 
supply,  man  was  forced  to  sow  and  garner 
seeds,  and  from  this  beginning  dates  the 
improvement  of  food  plants.  They  have 
been  domesticated  in  much  the  same  way 
as  farm  animals,  and  in  this  man  has 
greatly  assisted  nature.  It  is  working 
in  harmony  with  nature's  laws  and  not 
against  them  that  produces  results. 
There  are  certain  habits  and  character- 
istics of  growth  that  have  been  acquired 
by  plants  through  centuries  and  have  be- 
come fixed,  but  not  so  rigidly  as  to  re- 
sist all  forces,  particularly  those  that 
tend  to  improvement.  It  is  due  to  the 
inherent  tendency  of  plants  to  improve 
under  favorable  conditions  that  man  is 
able  to  come  to  nature's  assistance  and 
aid  in  the  improvement  of  farm  crops. 
In  this  achievement  man,  exalted  as  he 
may  feel,  is  not  the  master  but  simply 
the  servant  of  nature. 


In  many  respects  plants  are  like  ani- 
mals; they  are  subject  to  disease,  preyed 
upon  by  insects,  dependent  upon  food, 
and  affected  by  climatic  conditions. 
Plant  diseases  destroy  large  numbers  of 
useful  plants,  greatly  reducing  the  food 
supply,  and  in  some  instances  causing 
famine,  as  in  the  case  of  the  potato  blight 
in  Ireland  over  half  a  century  ago.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  the  diseases  of  plants 
have  been  extensively  studied,  and  as 
a  result  they  are  now  better  understood. 
Many  of  them  have  been  found  to  be 
due  to  specific  fungi  or  to  bacterial  or- 
ganisms, which  either  destroy  the  tissue 
of  the  plant  or  produce  poisonous  or 
toxic  bodies.  A  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  plant  diseases  has  led  in  a  number  of 
cases  to  their  control.  The  plant  pathol- 
ogist studies  plant  diseases  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  progressive  physician 
studies  human  diseases.  The  labora- 
tories of  plant  pathologists  form  in 
reality  the  plant  hospitals,  and  the  re- 
sults secured  in  them  have  been  of  great 
economic  value.  The  tissue  of  a  diseased 
plant  is  studied  with  the  microscope. 
In  some  cases  fungus  bodies  can  be  dis- 
tinguished intermingled  with  the  diseased 
cells.  The  fungus  has  fed  upon  the 
plant  tissue,  extracting  nutritive  sub- 
stances and  causing  the  diseased  condi- 
tion. In  other  cases  the  disease  is 
brought  about  by  bacterial  bodies,  which 
are  distinguished  with  difficulty.  Again, 
a  chemical  irritant  or  poison  produced  as 
a  result  of  the  activity  of  bacteria  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  separa- 
tion and  identification  of  the  organism 
is  often  a  difficult  task,  as  it  is  associ- 
ated with  other  forms  of  bacteria.  The 
method  followed  consists  in  growing  the 
organisms  upon  some  appropriate  nu- 
tritive substance,  isolating  individual 
colonies,  and  reproducing  them  until  a 
pure  culture  is  secured.    The  process  is 
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one  of  elimination.  Each  group  of  pure 
cultures  is  used  to  inoculate  sound  plant 
tissue  until  the  disease  is  produced.  In 
this  way  the  specific  organism  is  found. 

There  are  a  number  of  diseases — as, 
the  smuts  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  flax 
wilt,  potato  blight,  and  many  of  the 
fungus  diseases  of  garden  crops — that 
can  be  effectually  controlled  by  the  use 
of  disinfecting  agents  and  better  sani- 
tation. Plant  diseases  resemble  human 
and  animal  diseases,  and  are  controlled 
by  the  same  general  methods  of  treat- 
ment, such  as  improved  sanitation  and 
disinfection.  The  treatment  of  seed 
wheat  with  formalin  and  bluestone  to 
destroy  the  smut  spores  on  the  seed,  so  as 
to  prevent  infection  of  the  succeeding 
crop,  has  resulted  in  practically  eradi- 
cating this  disease  in  localities  where  the 
remedy  has  been  thoroughly  applied.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  a  general  appli- 
cation of  this  loiowledge  is  not  made. 
There  are  a  number  of  plant  diseases 
that  have  been  brought  under  control, 
and  from  which  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  of  heavy  financial  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer  and  the  gardener  if  the 
proper  precautions  are  taken  in  the 
treatment  of  the  seed,  soil,  and  crop.  Un- 
doubtedly the  time  will  soon  come  when 
laws  will  be  passed  with  the  view  of  con- 
trolling certain  pestilential  plant  diseases, 
as  is  now  the  case  with  human  and  ani- 
mal diseases. 

Plants  often  acquire  a  certain  immu- 
nity to  disease.  When  a  plant  has  had  a 
disease  in  a  mild  form  it  is  believed 
that  its  progeny,  as  in  the  case  of  ani- 
mals, may  acquire  a  certain  immunity 
due  to  the  antitoxins  developed  in  the 
cells  as  the  result  of  the  disease.  It  has 
been  noted  that  during  the  years  follow- 
ing heavy  losses  from  wheat  rust  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  disease  to  be  less 
severe,  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  seed 
having  acquired  a  partial  immunity.  So 
far  the  development  of  immune  varieties 
of  plants  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
passed  the  experimental  stage;  this  is, 
however,  a  line  of  investigation  which 
promises  to  give  fruitful  results,  and  is 
being  prosecuted  by  a  number  of  experi- 
ment stations. 

Not  all  bacterial  affections  of  plants 
can  be  regarded  as  injurious  diseases. 
The  roots  of  clover,  alfalfa,  peas,  beans. 


and  other  members  of  the  pulse  family 
are  affected  with  bacterial  growths 
which,  from  a  pathological  point  of  view, 
might  be  considered  a  diseased  condi- 
tion, yet  the  organisms  working  within 
these  growths  are  of  great  assistance, 
aiding  the  plant  by  securing  from  the 
air  free  nitrogen,  which  undergoes  fixa- 
tion by  the  organisms  and  is  then  used 
by  the  plant  as  food.  When  the  roots  of 
the  clover  decay  the  soil  is  enriched  with 
nitrogen  compounds  that  serve  as  food 
for  grains  and  other  crops  which  are 
unable  to  assimilate  directly  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Inoculation  of  the  seed  and  soil  with 
the  specific  organisms  that  carry  on  the 
work  of  acquisition  of  atmospheric  ni- 
trogen has  been  successfully  practiced 
for  a  number  of  years.  Only  a  few 
soils,  however,  are  in  need  of  inocu- 
lation. The  proposed  method  of  distrib- 
uting the  bacteria  in  the  form  of  dry 
cotton  cultures,  like  a  package  of  yeast, 
has  been  shown  by  bacteriologists  to  be  a 
disastrous  failure  because  the  organisms 
are  destroyed  when  the  material  is  des- 
sicated.  Wide  publicity  was  given  to 
this  method,  and  it  was  the  popular  be- 
lief that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
agriculture;  but  it  has  been  proved 
worthless,  and  the  verdict  of  science  is 
against  it. 

The  improvement  of  crops  has  also 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  selection 
of  seeds.  In  the  struggle  for  existence 
the  weaker  seeds  succumb.  When  the 
stronger  ones  are  given  additional  assist- 
ance, in  the  way  of  better  food  and 
better  sanitary  conditions,  the  individ- 
uality of  the  seed  is  able  to  exert  itself. 

Mature  heavy-weight  seeds,  free  from 
fungus  and  bacterial  diseases,  invariably 
produce  crops  that  are  the  healthiest, 
largest  yielding,  and  of  the  highest  com- 
mercial grade.  The  yield  of  wheat  has 
been  increased  two  or  three  bushels  per 
acre  by  simply  screening  out  the  light- 
weight seeds.  Heavy-weight  seeds  have 
reached  a  higher  state  of  development, 
and  contain  germs  of  greater  vitality 
and  more  active  physiological  properties 
than  light-weight  seeds.  They  contain, 
too,  a  larger  amount  of  reserve  plant- 
food  for  the  use  of  the  plantlet,  enabling 
it  to  become  stronger  before  it  is  com- 
pelled to  subsist  entirely  upon  the  food 
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derived  from  the  soil.  This  additional 
advantage  in  start  is  often  manifest 
throug-hout  the  life  of  the  plant. 

In  addition  to  weight  and  vitality  of 
the  germ,  seeds  possess  other  character- 
istics— as,  early  or  late  maturing,  or  a 
tendency  to  contain  the  maximum  or 
minimum  amounts  of  certain  compounds, 
as  starch  or  gluten.  These  properties  are, 
to  a  high  degree,  inherent  in  the  seed, 
and  are  reproduced  in  the  offspring.  The 
physical  characteristics  of  seeds — as,  hard 
or  soft — generally  indicate  the  character 
as  glutenoTis  or  starchy.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  seeds  it  is  possible,  be- 
tween certain  limits,  to  pick  out  gluten- 
ous  and  starchy  kernels  capable  of 
transmitting  the  same  individuality  to 
succeeding  crops.  From  an  apparently 
uniform  lot  of  seed  the  crop  w^ill  contain 
two  distinct  types,  one  starchy  and  the 
other  glutenous,  the  glutenous  kernels 
differing  from  the  starchy  by  containing 
from  one  to  five  per  cent,  more  gluten 
proteids.  Each  seed  has  an  individual- 
ity, and  it  is  by  studying  the  individual 
characteristics — as,  larger  yield,  stiffer 
straw,  early  maturity,  and  more  gluten- 
ous character — that  the  resultant  crop  is 
improved.  Often  some  of  these  charac- 
teristics are  to  a  certain  degree  antago- 
nistic, and  an  improvement  in  one  di- 
rection mav  be  followed  by  a  loss  of 
some  desirable  quality. 

To  secure  direct  results  the  cerealist 
often  resorts  to  cross-breeding  of  vari- 
eties. To  illustrate,  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest  an  early  maturing  variety  of 
spring  wheat  is  desired.  Such  a  one  is 
secured  by  crossing  Fife  wheat  with 
Ladoga,  and,  as  a  result,  a  wheat  known 
as  the  Preston  is  secured  which  has  the 
desirable  qualities  of  the  late  maturing 
parent  with  the  early  maturing  habit 
of  the  other  parent.  In  the  breeding 
of  plants  many  interesting  peculiarities 
develop.  Part  of  the  progeny  will  re- 
semble one  parent  and  part  another,  and 
occasionally  a  new  characteristic — as  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  a  beard,  which  was  a 
peculiarity,  probably,  of  nn  ancestor — 
will  make  its  appearance.  By  careful  se- 
lection of  the  parent  stock  in  plant-breed- 
ing, as  in  animal  breeding,  certain 
characteristics  can  be  intensified  and 
more  firmly  fixed,  while  other  and  less 
desirable  ones  can  in  part  be  eliminated. 
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T\:q  general  principles  of  heredily 
formulated  by  Mendel  give  much  promise 
m  the  way  of  crop  improvement  through 
more  systematic  methods  of  breeding. 
It  is  believed  by  many  biologists  that 
Mendel's  law  offers  in  part  a  solution  to 
some  of  the  perplexing  problems  in 
plant  and  animal  improvement.  It  is 
too  early,  however,  to  predict  what  bene- 
fits can  reasonably  be  expected  from  its 
application.  This  law  attempts  to  re- 
duce to  a  mathematical  basis  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  progeny  of  plants  and 
animals;  a  certain  percentage  having  the 
individual  characteristics  of  each  parent, 
and  a  certain  percentage  the  blended 
characteristics  of  both  parents.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  proposed 
law  with  modifications  will  do  much  to 
place  the  science  of  plant-breeding  upon 
a  rational  basis. 

In  the  case  of  corn,  careful  selection 
of  seed  has  resulted  in  the  production  of 
plants  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
an  additional  ear,  thereby  increasing  the 
yield  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  Also 
ears  of  larger  size  and  more  uniform 
character  are  secured  by  breeding  and 
selecting  the  seed-corn.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  improvement  of  a  crop 
by  selection  and  breeding  is  the  sugar 
beet,  which  has  been  developed  from  the 
common  stock  of  garden  beets  that  con- 
tain only  a  small  amount  of  saccharine 
material  and  are  unsuitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  until  high  grade 
beets  containing  sixteen  to  eighteen  per 
cent,  of  sugar  are  secured. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  of  seeds, 
their  requirements  are  better  known.  In 
many  instances  the  vitality  of  the  crop 
is  unnecessarily  lowered  through  storage 
of  the  seed  in  poorly  ventilated  rooms 
and  bins.  The  life  process  of  the  seed 
goes  on  to  a  certain  extent  even  during 
storage.  There  is  a  slight  activity  of  the 
cells,  resulting  in  the  production  of  carbon 
dioxide.  This  might  be  called  vegetable 
respiration.  When  this  ceases  death  and 
decay  ensue.  With  the  seed  it  is  either  a 
state  of  life  or  death.  There  is  no  ab- 
solutely dormant  period  in  seed  life. 

While  the  selection  and  breeding  of 
seeds  has  done  much,  and  is  destined  to 
do  more  for  the  iTuprovement  of  crops, 
plant  -  breeding  alone  will  not  produce 
the  results  that  can  be  secured  through 
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the  judicious  feeding  of  crops  coupled 
with  seed  improvement.  Feeding  of 
crops  is  too  frequently  neglected.  A 
larger  supply  of  plant-food  is  the  cry- 
ing need  of  many  soils,  and  low  yields 
and  poor  quality  of  crops  are  more  fre- 
quently due  to  lack  of  food  than  to  any 
other  cause  except  adverse  climatic 
conditions. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between 
soil  and  crop.  The  improvement  of  the 
one  is  dependent  upon  the  upbuilding 
of  the  other.  Half-starved,  struggling 
plants  that  fail  to  mature  a  reasonable 
seed  crop  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence. 
In  some  instances  lack  of  tillage  rather 
than  lack  of  plant-food  is  the  cause  of 
restricted  growth.  But  tillage  alone, 
important  as  it  is,  fails  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  to  produce 
maximum  crops.  Tillage  and  fertilizers 
botli  have  their  place  in  crop  produc- 
tion and  plant  improvement,  and  neither 
can  take  the  place  of  the  other.  It  is 
when  tillage  and  fertilizers  are  judi- 
ciously combined  that  the  best  residts 
are  secured.  The  role  in  plant  nutri- 
tion of  certain  elements — as,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  potassium,  and  calcium — is 
so  well  established  that  the  fertilizing  of 
soils  to  secure  maximum  crops  has  be- 
come a  reasonably  well-grounded  science. 
It  bears  to  crop  production  the  same  re- 
lationship as  the  science  of  animal  nutri- 
tion bears  to  animal  production. 

The  quality  of  wheat  is  greatly  in- 
fluenced b^'  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In 
some  experiments  with  soils  that  were 
deficient  in  available  plant-food  the  addi- 
tion of  fertilizers  increased  not  only  the 
yield  of  wheat,  but  also  improved  the 
bread-making  qualities  of  the  flour  made 
from  that  wheat.  Larger,  plumper,  and 
sounder  kernels  were  produced  when  there 
was  a  liberal  supply  of  plant-food  in 
the  soil.  Better  and  more  nutritious 
bread  can,  as  a  rule,  be  secured  by  good 
methods  of  tillage  and  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. Sirring  wheat  grown  upon  worn- 
out  soil  yielding  ten  bushels  per  acre  was 
found  to  contain  from  ten  to  thirteen  y)er 
cent,  of  glutenous  compounds,  while 
wheat  grown  upon  adjoining  plots  well 
fertilized  yielded  twenty-four  bushels  per 
acre,  and  contained  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  gluten.  The  composition 
and  character  of  a  crop  are  largely  de- 


pendent upon  food-supply,  and  crop  im- 
provement is  mainly  secured  through 
feeding  and  breeding.  Plants,  like  ani- 
mals, must  be  reasonably  well  fed  in 
order  to  reach  their  maximum  perfection. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  scope  of 
this  paper  to  exhaustively  discuss  the 
part  which  each  science  has  taken  in  the 
improvement  of  crops.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, to  the  sciences  of  botany,  bacteriol- 
ogy, animal  biology,  physics,  and  chemis- 
try, the  benefits  from  which  have  been 
briefly  alluded  to,  there  are  also  others  that 
have  taken  an  important  part  in  crop  bet- 
terment. No  one  science  is  paramount. 
The  apparently  indirect  influence  of  some 
of  the  sciences  is  in  reality  of  much  im- 
portance. Eor  example,  the  regulation 
of  the  water-supply  by  irrigation  and 
drainage,  which  is  primarily  a  problem 
of  engineering,  is  an  important  factor  in 
influencing  the  composition  and  com- 
mercial value  of  crops.  In  the  case  of 
wheat,  excessive  amounts  of  water  pro- 
duce large  yields  of  starchy  wheat,  while 
liie  amount  of  gluten  is  increased  by 
supplying  the  requisite  amount  of  water 
at  the  right  time  and  avoiding  an  excess. 

The  geological  study  of  soils  has  also 
been  of  benefit  in  crop  production.  A 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  a  soil  is  of 
value,  for  the  kind  of  rock  materials  out 
of  which  it  has  been  produced,  together 
with  the  agencies  that  have  taken  part 
in  its  formation  and  distribution,  are  im- 
portant factors  in  modifying  the  char- 
acter of  crops.  All  this  knowledge 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  farm 
crops  and  other  agricultural  subjects, 
secured  by  scientists  in  their  laboratories 
and  experimental  fields,  is  disseminated 
in  the  form  of  bulletins,  and  distributed, 
without  cost,  by  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  various  States. 

There  are  two  distinct  phases  of  the 
problem  of  crop  improvement.  The  first 
is  the  acquisition  of  new  facts  with  the 
view  of  enlarging  the  knowledge  relating 
to  the  subject.  It  is  this  quest  of  knowl- 
edge and  desire  for  discovery  that  is  so 
keenly  enjoyed  by  the  true  scientist.  The 
second  phase  is  the  application  of  the 
knowknlgc  to  some  useful  purpose.  This 
is  the  educational  side  of  the  question. 
While  only  a  few  can  engage  in  scientific 
inquiry,  all  may  benefit  hy  the  results 
obtained. 


The  Bible  in  Four  Hundred  Tongues 

BY   W.  G.  FITZ-GERALD 


ALOW  coral  atoll,  lang-uid  with 
lilies  and  palms.  Futuiia,  of  the 
Xew  Hebrides,  1500  miles  east  of 
Australia.  Just  one  of  the  myriad 
islets  sprinkling  the  map  of  the  South 
Pacific  as  stars  dust  the  firmament  with 
nebulous  splendor.  And  landed  on  the 
strand  a  Scotsman,  permeated  with  the 
true  "  Idea  "  of  Plato.  Here,  where  Dr. 
Paton  and  John  Williams  were  clubbed 
and  eaten,  he  will  make  his  home,  it 
may  be  for  twenty  years.  Note-book  in 
hand,  listening  for  words  in  a  vocabulary 
so  small ;  paying  the  cannibals  eighteen 
cents  a  hundred  for  the  precious  gut- 
turals, parting  with  his  last  two  pieces 
of  cotton  for  an  elusive  verb. 

"Pig,"  "rat,"  "dog,"  exhaust  the 
terms  of  zoology ;  no  words  for  "  city," 
"  wheat,"  "  barley."  Nay,  I  go  lower — 
numerals  up  to  four  only.  Five  is  "  my 
hand  " ;  six,  "  my  hand  and  one  " ;  and 
so  on  until  ten,  which  is  "  both  hands." 
Then  come  brown  toes  up  to  twenty; 
and  after  that  a  vague  gesture  and 
"  very  many  "  ! 

The  lonely  white  man  is  going  to  re- 
duce this  savage  speech  to  writing  for 
the  first  time,  and  having  done  that,  he 
will  hand  over  to  this  remote  people  a 
magnificent  literature  entire — the  Chris- 
tian Bible;  and  that  so  cheaply  that  any 
Futuna  man  may  buy  a  perfect  copy  in 
Aneityum  for  fifteen  pounds  of  arrow- 
root. Impossible?  Nothing  is  impos- 
sible to  the  man  with  the  "  Idea " ;  he 
will  give  his  life  to  it  with  a  singleness 
of  purpose,  an  ingenuity,  a  selflessness, 
a  disregard  for  deadly  peril,  which  I 
hope  to  show  in  such  wise  that  our  hats 
will  come  off  to  him,  whether  we  be 
among  the  Oxford  philologists,  Mormon 
farmers,  free-thinkers,  or  sun-worship- 
pers. 

He  is  one  of  many,  that  patient  lonely 
Scotsman.  Let  us  look  at  others — the 
pioneers,  captained  only  by  an  abstract 
"  Idea  "  that  drives  them  night  and  day 


with  dynamic  force.  Here  is  an  Amer- 
ican in  camp  with  the  Micmac  Indians 
of  Nova-Scotian  wilds.  He  is  in  dismay 
over  his  first  printed  copy  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel.  At  xxiv.,  7  he  reads,  "  A 
pair  of  snow-shoes  shall  rise  up  against 
a  pair  of  snow-shoes!"  Mere  gibberish. 
Yet  only  one  letter  was  wrong.  "  Na6- 
oktukimiiksijik  "  is  a  nation  ;  "naookta- 
kumiksijik""  is  a  snow-shoe. 

In  Tahitian  words  must  be  coined  for 
abstract  conceptions  like  "  honesty "  or 
"  conscience  " ;  in  Maori,  for  "  hope  " 
and  "law";  and  in  Yaghan  terms  dis- 
tinguishing between  hands  and  fingers. 
"  Faith  "  would  be  an  unthinkable  thing 
to  a  tribe  whose  very  existence  depended 
upon  suspicion.  And  yet  to-day  the 
Bible  is  printed  in  eleven  Polynesian 
tongues,  and  parts  of  it  in  thirty-eight 
other  dialects  of  the  South  Seas  and 
New  Guinea.  Mistakes?  Plenty  at 
first ;  at  a  second  revision  of  the  Lifu 
Bible  for  the  Loyalty  Islands  52,310  cor- 
rections were  made ! 

Here  is  a  Testament  for  the  Mosquito 
Indians  of  Nicaragua's  Atlantic  coast. 
There  are  many  Fnglish  words  you  see — 
"  king  "  "  priest,"  "  marriage,"  "  angel," 
"  holy."  No  terms  exist  in  Mosquito 
for  these,  nor  could  any  be  coined  in 
so  miserable  a  vehicle.  "  Sin  "  was  ren- 
dered by  "  smira  " — "  bad  to  eat."  Let 
a  man  give  life  and  strength  to  the 
work;  let  him  escape  hostile  clubs  and 
spears,  wild  beasts  and  poisonous  rep- 
tiles, fevers  and  perils  by  land  and  sea. 
Let  him  live  to  old  age — and  yet  the 
work  is  not  complete.  Henry  Nott  and 
John  Williams  spent  twenty  years  learn- 
ing Tahitian,  and  another  twenty  trans- 
lating. In  Uganda  Dr.  Crawford  waited 
five  years  to  get  the  one  word  "  plague  " 
in  Ki-Mbundu.  And  one  day  he  over- 
heard an  ivory-hunter  complaining  about 
the  village  rats — what  a  "  dihehu  "  they 
were.  And  down  went  the  long-sought 
word  in  a  tattered  note-book  that  would 
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lly  out  from  the  raj^g-ed  coat  at  such 
times,  as  though  it  had  ears  to  hear. 

The  "  Idea "  driving  always,  as  the 
quest  for  g-old  drives  others.  Behold 
Crawford  with  smarting  eyes  prostrate  on 
mud  floor  in  the  wattle  huts  of  Mbog-a, 
gasping  with  smoke  from  the  brush- 
wood fire  that  guided  his  blue  pencil 
over  the  grimy  sheets.  Or  Medhurst, 
lost  in  the  Dead  Heart "  of  Central 
Australia,  oblivious  to  heat  and  thirst, 
wondering  only  whether  kuli  ngomu 
(nice  smell)  would  do  for  "  frankin- 
cense "  in  St.  Matthew  ii.,  11.  And  he 
rendered  gold  as  marda  maralje — "  red 
stone."  Low  savages,  indeed,  that  have 
no  word  for  a  metal  found  in  every  out- 
crop of  the  wilderness. 

"  The  Lamh  of  God "  was  a  serious 
stumbling-block  to  Pnrdy,  poring  over 
his  manuscript  by  the  light  of  a  whale- 
oil  lamp  in  an  Eskimo  igloo,  built  of 
frozen  snow-blocks.  Tie  compromised  on 
"The  Litf.U  Seal  of  God,"  and  let  it 
go  at  that!  The  "Idea"  of  Plato  has 
a  formula  in  these  cases.  Translator 
Xilbon  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  his 
Master—"  The  Words  which  Thou  Gavest 
to  Mo,  I  have  Given  unto  Them."  For 


that  reason  Bishop  Schereschewsky  gave 
his  tired  life  to  the  "  Easy  Wen-li " 
translation  of  Chinese.  Paralysis  had 
left  the  old  man  the  use  of  but  one  fore- 
finger, yet  with  this  he  pounded  out  on 
the  typewriter  for  fourteen  long  years 
every  word  of  both  Testaments,  requir- 
ing two  secretaries  to  keep  pace  with 
him.  By  way  of  relaxation  he  turned 
aside  into  High  Wen-li,  Mandarin,  and 
the  Shanghai  and  Foo-chow  colloquials, 
that  he  might  reach  the  bulk  of  China's 
four  hundred  millions. 

Of  pitfalls  there  are  many  in  the 
work,  yet  one  is  sorry  to  smile.  ^Vliat 
notion  of  a  mountain  can  the  dreamy- 
eyed  people  of  a  low-lying-  coral  atoll  have  ? 
One  translator  in  China  took  the  wrong 
word  for  a  palm  -  tree  and  represented 
the  multitudes  who  went  forth  to  meet 
Christ  on  Mount  Olivet  casting  in  His 
path  not  fragrant  branches,  but  formida- 
ble thorns!  Another  in  Haussaland. 
trying-  to  render  the  "  Parable  of  the 
Sower,"  represented  carnivorous  birds  as 
coming  down  to  devour  tlie  seed  that  fell 
by  the  wayside. 

And  when  the  vast  work  is  done  and 
done  well,  what  misunderstandings  there 
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are;  what  clashings  with  the  preju(Uce 
of  a  thousand  years !  "  It  is  a  good 
moral  story,"  gravely  commented  an  old 
Hindoo  on  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
"  but,  oh,  why  was  the  father  criminal 
enough  to  kill  a  young  cow?"  And 
similar  scandal  was  evinced  among  the 
Buddhists  of  Upper  Burmah  when  their 
new  Bible  told  them  St.  Peter  was  a 
fisherman,  and  therefore  got  his  living 
by  taking  life ! 

But  of  romance,  of  patient  heroism — 
consider  Hiram  Bingham  in  the  mid- 
Pacific  Gilbert  group,  a  curiosity  among 
staring  savages,  yet  with  a  fixed  resolve 
to  lear7i  the  language,  reduce  it  to 
writing,  and  then  begin  to  translate. 
Day  and  night  this 
pioneer  collected 
words  and  phrases 
more  precious  to 
him  than  dull  peb- 
bles delved  by  the 
De  Beers,  than 
pearls  in  Torres 
Straits  ■ — correcting 
and  rehearsing, 
comparing  always 
the  written  notes 
with  the  spoken 
word  day  and  night, 
year  in  and  year 
out,  with  a  patience 
surely  not  of  this 
earth.  At  last  he 
ventured  to  put  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and 
a  simple  psalm  into 
the  savage  vernac- 
ular. Next  came  a 
gospel,  and  so  on. 

IMore  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  did  this 
work  begin.  Na- 
poleon was  watch- 
ing anxiously  for 
his  "  six  hours' 
mastery  of  the 
Channel "  to  de- 
scend on  England, 
where  500,000  men 
were  sleeping  under 
arms  anrl  beacons 
waited  the  torch  on 
hill-top  and  church- 
tower.  And  in  1808, 
four  years  later,  a 


similar  worhl  movement  in  connec- 
tion vnth.  the  Christian  Bible  was  born 
in  Pliiladelphia,  at  a  time  when  our 
total  population  w^as  but  seven  millions, 
and  the  "  Wild  West  "  of  the  emigrant's 
dream  lay  well  on  the  Mississippi's  east- 
ern side.  Thus  early  was  Robert  Mor- 
rison at  Canton  working  on  a  Bible  for 
the  Forbidden  Land.  And  soon  "  col- 
loquial portions"  were  circulating  along 
the  Cochin  China  coast  and  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  and  on  through  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago to  the  Celebes  and  Moluccas. 

Now  it  was  Gutzlaff,  scouring  the 
China  coasts  as  an  itinerant  surgeon, 
risking  his  life  every  hour,  yet  always 
note-book  in  hand  wrestling  with  "  ideo- 
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graphs,"  picking-  iii)  words  from  ship- 
wrecked sailors.  The  result  was  the 
famous  Delegates'  \"ersion,  read  with 
amazement  by  the  Tai-ping  rebels  in 
troublous  days,  when  monstrous  Buddhas 
drifted  down  the  Hoang-ITo. 

Japan  was  closed,  too,  yet  Wells  Will- 
iams was  braving  the  wrath  of  two- 
sworded  dairaios,  preparing  a  gospel 
without  dictionary  or  grammar.  With 
such  men  it  is  little  wonder  the  work 
went  ahead.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands 
sacrificial  stones  of  cannibal  tribes  were 
presently  turned  into  printing-presses; 
and  in  1816  the  first  grant  for  paper  was 
made  for  Te  Parau  na  Luka  " — Luke's 
Gospel  in  Rarotongan. 

Naturally  the  work  appealed  to  govern- 
ments and  kings  ;  to  great  universities  and 
men  of  philology,  geography,  ethnology, 
and  commerce.  All  these  were  benefited. 
For  while  in  olden-times  a  race  took  an 
age  to  reach  even  the  rudiments  of 
culture,  here  they  were  being  discovered 
one  year  and  handed  an  alphabet  and 
literature  the  next.  Many  semi-savage 
races — those  of  western  China,  for  in- 


stance— can  only  learn  their  own  language 
through  the  translated  Bible;  and  down 
in  Peru  Madame  Matteo  de  Turner's 
version  of  the  Gospels  in  Quichus  has 
preserved  what  has  been  called  "  our  only 
key  to  the  ruins  and  institutions  of  the 
Incas." 

The  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century 
beheld  four  million  copies  of  the  Bible 
extant  in  some  fifty  tongues.  I  include 
those  in  manuscript  and  print  in  every 
land,  together  with  versions  in  such 
bygone  speech  as  Moesogothic  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  Bede.  In  its  first  half- 
century,  however,  the  British  Bible  So- 
ciety issued  eight  million  copies  in  Eng- 
lish alone,  and  to-day  engages  in  a  babel 
of  378  languages,  besides  sundry  dialects 
that  bring  the  number  to  well  over  four 
iiundred. 

And  the  bands  are  never  off  the  wheels;, 
the  work  never  stands  still.  Translation, 
revision,  rerevision.  The  undertaking 
costs  millions — is,  even  commercially  con- 
sidered, a  vast  enterprise.  The  parent 
society  has  spent  ninety  million  dollars 
and  distributed  above  two  hundred  million 
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copies  through  an  army 
of  devotees.  With  an 
income  of  over  $1,2.50,- 
000  a  year,  its  presses 
at  home  and  abroad  pro- 
duce six  million  copies 
a  year  in  four  hundred 
tongues ;  and  nearly  six- 
tv  different  sets  of  char- 
acters are  employed  in 
the  printing.  Yet  no 
profit  is  looked  for.  The 
Bengali  Gospel,  that 
costs  two  cents  to  pro- 
duce, is  sold  in  Calcutta 
bazaars  for  a  pice,  or 
half  a  cent ;  and  even 
this  is  swallowed  up  in 
freight.  And  since  a 
man  must  be  maintained 
in  the  field  for  years,  a 
complete  manuscript  is 
a  costly  document. 

The  last  revise  of  the 
]\radagascar  Bible  cost 
$1.5,000.  And  to  Dr. 
William  Carey  and  his 
associates  $150,000  was  paid  for  the 
Serampore  Version  of  the  Bible  in 
Hindostaui.  Altogether  the  two  great 
societies,  British  and  American,  have 
an  army  of  2000  linguists  in  the  field, 
whose  work  is  supervised  by  expert 
philological  committees  at  home.  Last 
year  the  London  Board  alone  considered 
matters  relating  to  151  languages  and 
dialects.  And  its  record  output  for  one 
month  was  48  tons  of  Scriptures,  in  440 
cases  and  70  shipments.  In  these  were 
11(),370  books,  in  114  different  languages. 
There  were  even  Bible  portions  in  their 
own  languages  for  blind  savages,  printed 
in  the  3,1  oon  and  Braille  t\iies.  Easily 
the  most  impressive  philological  institu- 
tion the  world  ever  saw.  Fast  steamship 
and  train  are  but  the  first  step  in  the 
transportation  of  this  babel  of  books. 
And  then  come  little  sailing-ships  among 
the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific;  canoes, 
and  house-boats  for  Indo-China  and  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa ;  camel-carts  in 
Australia;  dog-sledges  for  tlie  arctic; 
pack-horses  and  hard-headed  negro  por- 
ters, with  many  other  varieties  of  trans- 
port, according  to  the  region. 

Quite  three-fifths  of  the  output  must  be 
printed  abroad  to  save  freight  and  avoid 
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possible  error.  Our  own  American  society 
has  local  headquarters  in  Shanghai  and 
Foo-chow;  in  Yokohama  and  Tokio; 
Constantinople,  Beirut,  and  Bangkok  in 
Si  am.  The  first  vernacular  version  for 
Uganda  in  East  Central  Africa  was  pre- 
pared in  London,  and  cost  $1  58  a  copy. 
To  this  was  added  another  $2  58  per 
copy  for  the  freight  from  London  to 
Chinde,  and  thence  inland  on  men's 
heads,  through  a  country  where  all  cattle 
had  been  wiped  out  by  the  tsetse-fly. 
Hence  the  local  "  factories."  And  how 
amazed  must  even  the  white  explorer  be 
on  rear-hing  the  lofty  village  of  Ghoom, 
high  up  in  the  snowy  cap  of  the  Hima- 
layas, to  find  devotees  at  humming  presses 
lurning  out  Gospels  in  Tibetan  and  sell- 
ing tliPiTi  to  traders  from  the  north  that 
they  may  be  smuggled  even  into  the 
sacred  1  Jiasa  itself ! 

Is  any  region  closed?  Yes.  Arabia, 
Persia,  Nepal,  the  Sudan  (for  political 
reasons),  Albania,  and  Abyssinia.  The 
Christian  ruler  of  that  last-named  state 
sent  the  secretary  a  superb  pair  of  tusks 
v/ith  a  m.agniloquent  letter  signed,  The 
Conquering  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah, 
Menelik  the  Second,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia 
bv  the  Will  of  God."    Albania  as  a  for- 
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bidden  territory  is  a  (jueer  case.  Fur 
years  the  Gospel  and  Psalter  have  been 
in  tyi^e  in  the  Tosk  dialect,  with  the 
national  Albanian  character.  But  the 
Sublime  Porte  would  not  permit  its  in- 
troduction. One  of  the  viziers  turning 
over  the  pages  caught  sight  of  the  word 
"  Macedonia."  It  is  treason  to  the 
Calipli,"  he  said,  with  gentle  rebuke,  "  to 
mention  such  a  place.  You  must  mean 
the  vilayets  of  Van  and  Monastir." 

Our  own  society,  with  $750,000  a  year, 
has  circulated  77,000,000  copies  in  150 
tongues  —  not  forgetting  those  of  the 
polyglot  immigrants  that  land  on  our 
shores.  Nor  are  the  lumbermen  of  the 
West  forgotten;  nor  the  miners  of  coal 
and  gold;  the  missions  in  crowded  cities; 
our  sailors  and  soldiers;  sufferers  in  hos- 
pitals; inmates  of  asylums  and  prisons. 


Our  Indians  ha\c  the  Bible  in  five  dia- 
lects; and  work  was  begun  on  the  thirty- 
four  languages  and  dialects  of  the  Philip- 
pines within  two  weeks  of  Dewey's  vic- 
tory. To-day  the  complete  Testament 
may  be  had  in  Tagalog,  Ilokana,  and 
Pampanga.  Altogether  we  have  transla- 
tions in  thirty  European,  forty-three 
Asiatic,  eleven  African,  nine  oceanic, 
and  twelve  American  tongues.  Its  di- 
versity amazes  one.  Africa  alone,  eighty- 
one  languages;  and  India,  besides  her 
classic  Bengali,  Urdu,  and  Telugu,  has 
hundreds  of  other  dialects.  But  strangest 
of  all  is  that  last  year  the  British  society 
sold  the  Scriptures  in  twenty  different 
languages  in  Austria-Hungary  and  fifty 
in  the  Pussian  Empire  ! 

One  word  about  the  -precious  manu- 


scripts that  entail 


A    CoLPORTtUk    kbAUING    STORIFS    FROM    THil    BlBl.h    IN    A    VILLAGE  OF 

Southern  Japan 


a  life's  labor.  Dr. 
Judson  had  just 
finished  his  Bur- 
man  translation  of 
the  New  Testament, 
when  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  and 
thrown  into  prison. 
It  was  in  King 
Thebaw's  day,  be- 
fore the  British  oc- 
cupation. Judson's 
wife  took  the  roll  of 
paper  and  buried  it. 
So  far,  good;  yet 
here  was  a  dilemma. 
In  the  ground  it 
would  surely  decay, 
and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  revealed  it 
would  be  destroyed. 
And  so  the  doctor 
asked  Mrs.  Judson 
to  dig  it  up,  hide  it 
in  a  roll  of  cotton, 
and  bring  it  into 
the  prison  as  a  pil- 
low. For  seven  anx- 
ious months  the 
man  laid  his  weary 
head  at  night  upon 
his  treasure;  but  at 
hist  they  took  it 
from  him  and  threw 
it  out  into  the  pris- 
on yard,  to  be  trod- 
den by  the  obscene 
(logs   thnt  prowled 
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among  the  oftaL  In  despair  Judson  now 
confided  his  secret  to  a  friendly  old 
Burman,  who  rescued  and  took  home 
the  roll  as  a  relic  of  the  white  captive. 
And  in  this  little  man's  possession 
was  it  found  when  the  victorious  Brit- 
ish stormed  the  ^Eandalay  made  classic 
by  Kipling. 

Thus  far  translation  and  printing. 
Now  for  the  annual  distribution  — •  six 
millions  of  the  British,  two  millions  of 
the  American  society.  Here  is  a  world 
of  adventure  in  very  truth;  the  march  of 
an  army  of  3000  pioneers — "  Sowers  of 
the  Seed "  for  the  world's  missionaries. 
Dog  -  sledge  and  komatik  in  Alaska ; 
magic  lantern  and  buffalo-cart  among 
Dyak  head-hunters  in  Borneo ;  camels  and 
ponies  among  Mongols  of  the  Gobi 
Desert;  mule-train  and  llama-herd  in  the 
Andes ;  laden  junks,  man-hauled  by  bam- 
boo cables  up  the  Yangtse  gorges,  and 
elephants  and  straw-thatched  carts  in 
far  Siam. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  man  whose  ex- 
ploits do  not  get  into  the  papers.  His 
letters  are  before  me  as  I  write.  On  an 
open  raft,  laden  with  half  a  ton  of 
Scriptures,  he  drifted  down  the  mighty 
Lena  for  3000  miles  through  the  frozen 
heart  of  Siberia,  selling  Gospels  to  the 
Yakuts  in  their  own  savage  tongue.  His 
wife  was  with  him.  "  Our  hands  were 
soon  in  blisters,"  he  says,  calmly,  "  and 
we  had  to  keep  watch,  for  many  dreadful 
murders  had  been  done.  I  slept  from 
11  p.>r.  till  2  A.M.,  and  then  my  wife 
watched  until  dawn,  when  I  took  up  the 
vigil  again." 

You  will  gather  the  "  Idea  "  leads  to 
tragedy.  One  man  in  eastern  Asia, 
trading  Scriptures  with  the  Samoyede 
fishers  and  Ostyak  fur-hunters  on  the 
arctic  coast,  was  never  heard  of  again. 
Nor  was  John  ]\ratthews,  after  he  left 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  to  ascend  the  great 
]\ragdalena  River.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fate  of  Johnson  and  his  native  as- 
sistant was  well  known — but  not  until 
nineteen  years  later.  They  had  ascended 
the  Yangtse  and  landed  at  a  remote  town 
to  sell  books.    During  their  stay  a  ter- 


rible fire  broke  out  and  was  attributed  to 
the  evil  influence  of  the  "  foreign  devil." 
That  night  a  band  of  m6n  murdered 
them  with  every  circumstance  of  horror. 
A  fourth,  W.  T.  Beynon,  with  his  wife 
and  three  children,  were  massacred  by 
Yu  LIsien  and  his  Boxers  in  the  square 
before  the  governor's  yamen. 

In  Paraguay  an  adventurous  peddler  of 
Bibles  found  himself  entangled  in  an  in- 
surrection, and  dropping  his  books  on 
the  plain,  fled  for  his  life  in  a  canoe. 
He  was  captured  by  the  revolutionists, 
however,  and  after  a  remarkable  series 
of  adventures  only  escaped  with  his  life 
by  disguising  himself  and  acting  as  a 
stoker  on  a  river  steamer. 

Of  course  these  men  are  paid  in  kind 
for  the  Bibles.  In  LTganda  it  may  be 
cowrie  -  shells,  calico,  brass  wire,  ivory, 
feathers,  and  gold  dust.  In  Central 
America  the  "  money "  may  be  eggs, 
starch,  cocoa-beans,  fowls,  logwood,  and 
firewood.  Again,  in  the  Solomon  Islands 
of  the  Pacific,  Gospels  may  be  bartered 
for  beads,  porpoise  teeth,  and  bracelets. 
The  diary  of  Mr.  Glass  in  Brazil  is 
typical.  Thus:  ''June  If. — Sold  a  Gospel 
for  a  bunch  of  sugar-canes;  another  for 
a  bag  of  rice,  some  cheese,  and  eight 
eggs.  Last  night  we  slept  in  an  old 
sugar-mill ;  not  bad,  but  a  little  sticky.  .  .  . 
June  5. — Killed  the  biggest  snake  I  have 
ever  taken  in  Brazil — 6  ft.  long,  black 
and  yellow  banded,  and  lying  right  across 
our  path.  A  forest  fire  ahead.  The 
river  Itapirapoan  in  flood  held  us  up  all 
day.  And  so  we  stayed  on  the  banks 
washing  our  clothes  that  had  been  chewed 
up  by  cows  the  night  before.  We're  so 
bothered  by  the  sand-flies  that  we  must 
sit  constantly  in  the  acrid  smoke  of 
wood  fires." 

Welcome  awaits  these  pioneers,  save  in 
time  of  strife.  "  This  is  no  time  to  talk 
of  Bibles,  but  of  war,"  Colporteur  Jons 
was  told  in  a  Colombian  town  on  the 
eve  of  a  revolution ;  and  a  confrere  of 
his  on  the  Tiirco-Bulgarian  frontier  re- 
ported, dryly,  he  "  found  no  demand  for 
Bibles,  but  plenty  of  inquiries  for  guns 
and  dynamite  " ! 
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A  NOVEL 

BY    GILBERT  PARKER 


CHAPTEK  XLI 

TX  THE  LAND  OF  SHINAR 

"  Then  I  said  to  the  angel  that  talked  with 
me,  Whither  do  these  hear  the  Ephahf 

"  And  he  said  unto  me,  To  'build  it  an 
house  in  the  land  of  Shinar;  and  it  shall  he 
estahlished,  and  set  there  upon  her  own 
hase." 

DAVID  raised  his  head  from  the 
paper  he  was  studying.    He  look- 
ed at  Lacey  sharply.    "  And  how 
many  rounds  of  ammunition?"  he  asked. 
"  Ten  thousand,  Saadat." 
"  How  many   shells      he  continued, 
making-  notes  upon  the  paper  before  him. 
"  Three  hundred,  Saadat." 
"  How  many  hundredweight  of  dou- 
rha?" 

"  Eighty — about." 

"  And  how  many  mouths  to  feed  ?" 
"  Eive  thousand." 

"  How  many  fighters  go  with  the 
mouths  ?" 

"  Nine  hundred  and  eighty — of  a  kind." 

"  And  of  the  best  ?" 

"  Well,  say,  five  hundred." 

"  Thee  said  six  hundred  three  days 
ago,  Lacey." 

Sixty  were  killed  or  wounded  on 
Sunday,  and  forty  I  reckon  in  the  others, 
Saadat." 

The  dark  eyes  flashed,  the  lips  set. 
"  The  fire  was  sickening  —  they  fell 
back?" 

"  Well,  Saadat,  they  reflected  —  at  the 
wrong  time." 
"  They  ran  ?" 

"  Not  back — they  were  slow  in  getting 
on." 

"But  they  fought  it  out?" 

"  They  had  to — root  hog,  or  die !  You 
see,  Saadat,  in  that  five  hundred  I'm 
only  counting  the  up-and-at-'ems,  the 
blind-goers  that  'd  look  down  the  muz- 


zles, that  ^d  open  the  lid  of  Hell  and 
jump  in  after  the  enemy." 

The  pale  face  lighted.  "  So  many ! 
I  would  not  have  put  the  estimate  half 
so  high.  Not  bad  for  a  dark  race  fight- 
ing for  they  know  not  what !" 

"  They  know  that  all  right ;  they  are 
fighting  for  you,  Saadat." 

David  seemed  not  to  hear.  "  Eive 
hundred  —  so  many,  and  the  enemy  so 
near,  the  temptation  so  great!" 

"  The  deserters  are  all  gone  over  to 
Ali  Wed  Hei.  You  ought  to  have  shot 
him  after  we  defeated  him  at  Sobat  a 
year  ago,  Saadat.  Eor  a  month  there 
have  been  only  the  deserted." 

A  hardness  crept  into  the  dark  eyes. 
"  Only  the  deserted !"  He  looked  out 
to  where  the  Nile  lost  itself  in  the 
northern  distance.  "  I  asked  Nahoum 
for  one  thousand  men — I  asked  England 
for  the  word  which  would  send  them.  I 
asked  for  a  thousand,  but  even  two  hun- 
dred would  turn  the  scale — the  sign  that 
the  Inglesi  had  behind  him  Cairo  and 
London.  Twenty  weeks,  and  nothing- 
comes  !" 

He  got  to  his  feet  slowly  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  occasionally 
glancing  out  towards  the  clump  of 
palms  which  marked  the  disappearance 
of  the  Nile  into  the  desert  beyond 
his  vision.  A  cannon  -  shot  occasion- 
ally crashed  upon  the  rarified  air,  as 
scores  of  thousands  had  done  for 
months  past,  torturing  to  ear  and  sense 
and  nerve.  The  confused  and  dulled 
roar  of  voices  came  from  the  distance 
also;  and,  looking  out  to  the  landward 
side,  David  saw  a  series  of  movements 
of  the  besieging  forces.  Here  a  loosely 
formed  troop  of  lancers  and  light  cavalry 
cantered  away  towards  the  south,  con- 
verging upon  the  Nile;  there  a  group  of 
cavalry  in  glistening  mail  moved  nearer 
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to  the  northern  defences;  and  between, 
battalions  of  infantry  took  up  new  posi- 
tions, while  batteries  of  guns  moved 
nearer  to  the  Nile,  curving-  upon  the 
palace  north  and  south. 

Suddenly  David's  eyes  flashed  fire.  -  lie 
turned  to  Lacey  eagerly.  Lacey  was 
watching  with  eyes  screwed  up  shrewdly, 
his  forehead  was  shining  with  sweat. 

'*  Saadat,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "  this 
isn't  the  usual  set  of  quadrilles.  It's  the 
real  thing.  They're  watching  the  river — 
waiting." 

"  But  South !"  was  David's  laconic  re- 
sponse. At  the  same  moment  he  struck 
a  gong.  An  orderly  entered.  Giving 
swift  instructions,  he  turned  to  Lacey 
again. 

"  Not  Cairo — Darfur,"  he  said. 

"  Ebn  Ezra  Bey  coming  up !  Ali 
Wad  Ilei's  got  word,  I  guess." 

David  nodded,  and  his  face  clouded. 
"  We  should  have  had  word  also,"  he 
said  sharply. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Mahommed  Hassan  entered,  supporting 
an  Arab,  down  whose  haggard  face  blood 
trickled  from  a  wound  in  the  head,  while 
an  arm  hung  limp  at  his  side. 

"  Behold,  Saadat  —  from  Ebn  Ezra 
Bey  —  from  Darfur,"  Mahommed  said. 
The  man  drooped  beside  him. 

David  caught  a  tin  cup  from  a  shelf, 
poured  some  liquor  into  it,  and  held  it 
to  the  lips  of  the  fainting  man.  "  Drink," 
he  said.  The  man  drank  greedily,  and, 
when  he  had  finished,  gave  a  long  sigh  of 
satisfaction.  "  Let  him  sit,"  David  added. 

When  the  man  was  seated  on  a  sheep- 
skin, the  huge  Mahommed  squatting  be- 
hind like  a  sentinel.  David  questioned 
him.  "  What  is  thy  name — thy  news  ?" 
he  asked  in  Arabic. 

"  I  am  called  Feroog.  I  come  from 
Ebn  Ezra  Bey,  to  whom  be  peace,"  he 
said.  "  Thy  messenger,  Saadat,  behold 
he  died  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  his 
work  became  mine.  Ebn  Ezra  Bey  came 
by  the  river — " 

"He  is  near?"  interjected  David, 
impatiently. 

"  He  is  twenty  miles  away." 

"  Thou  comest  by  the  desert  ?" 

"  By  the  desert,  Saadat,  as  Ebn  Ezra 
comes." 

"  By  the  desert !  But  thou  saidst  by 
the  river." 


"  Saadat,  yonder,  forty  miles  from 
where  we  are,  the  river  makes  a  great 
curve.  There  the  Effendi  landed  in  the 
night  with  three  hundred  men  to  march 
hither.  But  he  commanded  that  the 
boats  should  come  on  slowly,  and  re- 
ceive the  attack  in  the  river  while  he 
came  in  from  the  desert." 

David's  eye  lighted.  "  A  great  device. 
They  will  be  here  by  midnight,  then,  per- 
haps ?" 

"  At  midnight,  Saadat,  by  the  blessing 
of  God." 

"  How  wert  thou  wounded  ?" 

"  I  came  upon  two  of  the  enemy.  They 
were  mounted.  I  fought  tliem.  Upon 
the  horse  of  one  I  came  hither." 

"  The  other  ?" 

"  God  is  just  and  merciful,  Saadat.  He 
is  in  the  bosom  of  God." 

"  How  many  of  Ebn  Ezra's  men  come 
by  the  river?" 

"  But  fifty,  Saadat,"  was  the  answer, 
"  but  they  have  sworn  by  the  stone  in 
the  Kaabah  not  to  surrender." 

"  And  those  who  come  with  the  Ef- 
fendi, by  the  desert,  are  they  as  those 
who  will  not  surrender?" 

"  But  half  are  so.  They  were  with 
thee,  as  was  I,  Saadat,  when  the  great 
sickness  fell  upon  us  at  Sobat,  and  were 
healed  by  thee,  and  afterwards  fought 
with  thee." 

David  nodded  abstractedly,  and  mo- 
tioned to  Mahommed  to  take  the  man 
away ;  then  he  said  to  Lacey,  "  How  long 
does  thee  think  we  can  hold  out?" 

"  We  shall  have  more  men,  but  also 
more  rifles  to  fire,  and  more  mouths  to 
fill,  if  Ebn  Ezra  Bey  gets  in,  Saadat." 

David  nodded.  "  But  with  more  rifles 
to  fire  away  your  ten  thousand  rounds  " 
— he  tapped  the  paper  on  the  table — "  and 
eat  the  eighty  hundredweight  of  dourha, 
how  long  can  we  last?" 

"  If  they  are  to  fight,  and  with  full 
stomachs,  and  to  stake  everything  on 
that  one  fight,  then  we  can  last  two  days. 
No  more,  I  reckon." 

"  I  make  it  one  day,"  answered  David, 
coolly.  "  In  three  days  we  shall  have  no 
food,  and  unless  help  comes  from  Cairo, 
we  must  die  or  surrender  .  .  ." 

"  None  that  are  left  will  surrender." 

"  It  is  not  well  to  starve  on  the  chance 
of  help  coming,  and  then  die  fighting 
with    weak    arms    and    broken  spirit. 
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Therefore,  thee  sees  we  must  fight  to- 
morrow if  Ebn  Ezra  Bey  gets  in  to- 
night. And  I  think  we  shall  fight  well," 
he  added.   "  Thee  thinks  so  ?" 

"  You  are  a  born  fighter,  Saadat." 

A  shadow  fell  on  David's  face,  and  his 
lips  tightened.  "  I  was  not  born  a  fighter, 
Lacey.  The  day  we  met  first,  no  man  had 
ever  died  by  my  hand  or  by  my  will." 

"  There  are  three  that  must  die  at 
sunset  to-night — an  hour  from  now — by 
thy  will,  Saadat." 

A  startled  look  came  into  David's 
face.    "  Who  ?"  he  asked. 

"The  Three  Pashas,  Saadat.  They 
have  been  recaptured." 

"  Pecaptured !"  rejoined  David,  me- 
chanically. 

"  Achmet  Pasha  got  them  from  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  sheikhs  before  sun- 
rise this  morning." 

"Achmet — Achmet  Pasha!"  A  light 
came  into  David's  face  again. 

"  You  will  keep  faith  with  Achmet, 
Saadat.  He  risked  his  life  to  get  them. 
They  betrayed  you,  and  betrayed  three 
hundred  good  men  to  death.  If  they  do 
not  die,  those  who  fight  for  you  will  say 
that  it  doesn't  matter  whether  men  fight 
for  you  or  betray  you,  they  get  the  same 
stuff  off  the  same  plate.  If  we  are  going 
to  fight  to-morrow,  it  ought  to  be  with  a 
clean  bill  of  health." 

"  They  served  me  well  so  long — ate  at 
my  table,  fought  with  me!  But — but 
traitors  must  die — even  as  Harrik  died." 
A  stern  look  came  into  his  face.  "  It  may 
be  that  they  would  fight  to-morrow  even  as 
Achmet  fights — for  he  also  was  a  traitor! 
But,  no,  it  is  too  late.  Our  men  would 
fear  them.  .  .  .  And  we  must  fight  to- 
morrow. If  Ebn  Ezra  Bey  gets  in,  we 
must  fight ;  if  he  does  not  get  in,  we  must 
fight."  He  looked  round  the  great  room 
slowly.  "  We  have  done  our  best,"  he 
said.  "  I  need  not  have  failed,  if  there 
had  been  no  treachery,  if — " 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  Nahoum !" 

David  raised  his  head.  Supreme  pur- 
pose came  into  his  bearing.  He  gave  that 
quick  toss  of  the  head  which  had  been  a 
characteristic  of  both  Eglington  and  him- 
self. His  eyes  shone — a  steady,  indom- 
itable light.  "  I  will  not  give  in.  I  still 
have  hope.  We  are  few  and  they  are 
many,  but  the  end  of  a  battle  has  never 
been  sure.    We  may  not  fail  even  now. 


Help  may  come  from  Cairo  even  to- 
morrow— and  God  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

"  Say,  somehow  you've  always  pulled 
through  before.  When  I've  been  most 
frightened,  I've  perked  up  and  stiffened 
my  backbone,  thinking  .of  your  luck. 
I've  seen  a  blue  funk  evaporate  by  think- 
ing of  how  things  always  come  your  way 
just  when  the  worst  seems  at  the  worst." 

David  smiled  as  he  caught  up  a  small 
cane  and  prepared  to  go.  "  More  than 
once  thee  has  said  thee  is  cowardly,  but 
if  thee  were  not  more  accurate  in  speech 
as  to  other  things,  we  should  have  parted 
long  ago,"  he  said,  and  stroked  his  thin, 
clean-shaven  face  with  a  lean  finger. 
Presently  a  movement  in  the  desert 
arrested  his  attention.  He  put  a  field- 
glass  to  his  eyes,  and  scanned  the  field 
of  operations  closely  once  more. 

"  Good — good !"  he  burst  out  cheer- 
fully. "  Achmet  has  done  the  one  thing- 
possible.  The  way  to  the  north  will  be 
still  open.  He  has  flung  the  Shillooks 
between  the  Nile  and  the  enemy,  and 
now  the  batteries  are  at  work."  Opening 
the  door,  he  passed  out.  "  The  Shillooks 
are  under  the  cover  of  the  batteries.  He 
has  anticipated  my  orders.  .  .  .  Come, 
Lacey,  it  will  be  an  anxious  night.  The 
moon  is  full,  and  Ebn  Ezra  Bey  has  his 
work  cut  out  —  sharp  work  for  all  of 
us,  and  .  .  ." 

Lacey  could  not  hear  the  rest  of  his 
words  in  the  roar  of  the  artillery. 
David's  steamers  in  the  river  were 
pouring  shot  into  the  desert  where  the 
enemy  lay,  and  Achmet's  Shillooks  and 
Egyptians  were  making  good  their  new 
position.  As  David  and  Lacey,  fear- 
lessly exposing  themselves  to  rifle  fire, 
and  taking  the  shortest  and  most  danger- 
ous route  to  where  Achmet  fought,  rode 
swiftly  from  the  palace,  three  small 
steamers  appeared  up  the  river,  and 
came  slowly  down  to  where  David's  gun- 
boats lay.  Their  appearance  was  greeted 
by  desperate  discharges  of  artillery  from 
the  forces  under  Ali  Wad  Hei,  who  had 
received  word  of  their  coming  two  hours 
before,  and  had  accordingly  redisposed 
his  attacking  forces.  But  for  Achmet's 
sharp  initiative  the  circle  of  fire  and 
sword  would  have  been  complete;  for 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  opposite 
to  where  Achmet  now  lay,  was  a  small 
army  of  Ali  Wad  Hei's  adherents.  Ach- 
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met's  new  position  had  not  been  occu- 
pied before,  for  men  were  too  few,  and 
they  had  been  sorely  needed  elsewhere; 
and  the  position  just  left  was  now  ex- 
posed to  an  attack,  which,  if  pressed  as 
boldly  as  was  this  upon  the  new  position, 
might  make  complete  one-half  of  the 
circle  of  death. 

David's  heart  sank  as  he  saw  the 
danger.  If  others  in  command  had 
moved  with  the  intelligence  and  audacity 
of  Achmet  the  situation  might  be  saved, 
but  one  position  had  been  secured  while 
another  had  been  left  exposed.  It  could 
not,  however,  be  captured  for  half  an  hour 
at  least;  and  in  that  half  hour  anything 
might  happen.  From  the  palace  David 
had  sent  an  orderly  with  a  command  to 
an  officer  to  advance,  but  still  the  gap 
was  open,  and  the  men  he  had  ordered 
to  occupy  the  position  remained  where 
they  were.   Every  minute  had  its  crisis. 

As  Lacey  and  himself  left  the  town 
the  misery  of  the  place  smote  him  in 
the  eyes.  Eilth,  refuse,  debris  filled  the 
streets.  Sick  and  dying  men  called  to 
him  from  dark  doorways,  children  and 
women  begged  for  bread,  carcasses  lay 
unburied,  vultures  hovering  above  them — 
his  tireless  efforts  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  cope  with  the  daily  horrors  of  the 
siege.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  hostility 
to  him.  Frequently  voices  called  bless- 
ings on  him  from  dark  doorways,  lips 
blanching  in  death  commended  him  to 
Allah  the  compassionate,  the  merciful, 
and  now  and  then  a  shrill  call  told  of 
a  fighter  who  had  been  laid  low,  but 
who  had  a  spirit  still  unbeaten.  Old 
men  and  women  stood  over  their  cooking- 
pots  waiting  for  the  moment  of  sunset; 
for  it  was  Ramadan,  and  the  faithful 
fasted  during  the  day.  As  though  every 
day  was  not  a  fast ! 

Sunset  was  almost  come  as  David  and 
Lacey  left  the  city  and  galloped  away  to 
send  forces  to  stop  the  gap  of  danger  be- 
fore it  was  filled  by  the  foe.  Sunset — the 
Three  Pashas  were  to  die  at  sunset !  They 
were  with  Achmet,  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  would  be  gone!  As  the  two  rode 
hard  they  suddenly  saw  a  movement 
of  men  on  foot  at  a  distant  point  of  the 
field,  and  then  a  small  mounted  troop — 
fifty  at  most — detach  themselves  from 
the  larger  force  and  gallop  fiercely  down 
to  the  position  which  Achmet  had  left. 


David  felt  a  shiver  of  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension as  he  saw  this  sharp,  sweeping 
advance.  Even  fifty  men,  well  entrench- 
ed, could  hold  the  position  until  the  main 
body  of  Ali  Wad  Hei's  infantry  came 
on  to  reinforce  them.  Once  there  the 
end  of  all  would  be  swift,  for  it  was  the 
key  to  the  whole  position. 

They  rode  hard,  but  harder  still  rode 
Ali  Wad  Hei's  troop  of  daring  Arabs. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  came.  Suddenly 
from  the  trenches,  which  they  had 
thought  deserted,  David  saw  jets  of 
smoke  shoot  out,  and  a  half  dozen  of  the 
advancing  troop  fell  from  their  saddles, 
their  riderless  horses  galloping  wild- 
ly on. 

David's  heart  leaped.  Achmet  had  then 
left  men  behind,  hidden  from  view;  and 
these  were  now  defending  the  position ! 
Again  came  the  jets  of  smoke,  and  again 
nine  Arabs  dropped  from  their  saddles. 
But  the  others  still  came  on.  A  thou- 
sand feet  away  seven  more  dropped. 
Twenty-two  of  the  fifty  had  already 
gone.  The  others  fired  their  rifles  as 
they  galloped.  But  now,  to  David's  re- 
lief, his  own  forces,  which  should  have 
moved  long  before,  were  coming  swift- 
ly down  to  cut  off  the  approach  of 
Ali  Wad  Hei's  infantry;  and  he  turned 
his  horse  upon  the  position  where  a  hand- 
ful of  men  were  still  emptying  the 
saddles  of  the  impetuous  enemy.  But 
now  twelve  of  the  fifty  were  upon  the 
trenches.  Then  came  the  flash  of  swords, 
puffs  of  smoke,  the  thrust  of  lances,  and 
figures  falling  from  the  screaming, 
rearing  horses. 

Lacey's  pistol  was  in  his  hand,  David's 
sword  was  gripped  tight  as  they  rushed 
upon  the  melee.  Lacey's  pistol  snapped, 
and  an  Arab  fell;  again,  and  another 
swayed  in  his  saddle.  David's  sword 
swept  down,  and  a  turbaned  head  was 
gashed  by  a  mortal  stroke.  As  he  swung 
towards  another  horseman,  who  had 
struck  downi  a  defender  of  the  trenches, 
an  Arab  raised  himself  in  his  saddle  and 
flung  up  a  lance  with  a  cry  of  terrible  mal- 
ice. He  threw  his  lance,  but,  even  as  he 
did  so,  a  shot  from  Lacey's  pistol  pierced 
his  shoulder.  The  shot  had  been  too  late  to 
stop  the  lance,  but  sufficient  to  lessen  its 
force  and  to  divert  its  course.  It  caught 
David  in  the  flesh  of  the  body  under  the 
arm — a  slight  wound  only.    A  few  inches 
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to  the  right,  however,  and  his  day  would 
have  been  done. 

The  fight  was  over.  Not  a  man  of  the 
attacking  party  remained  in  his  saddle; 
but  one  unwounded  Arab  who  had  ridden 
with  an  European  saddle  was  being 
dragged  by  the  foot  across  the  desert  by 
a  maddened  horse. 

As  David,  dismounting,  stood  with  a 
dripping  sword  in  his  hand,  he  heard  in 
imagination  the  voice  of  Kaid  say  to 
him,  as  it  said  that  night  when  he  killed 
Eoorgat  Bey,  "  Hast  thou  ever  killed 
a  man?" 

For  an  instant  it  blinded  him,  then  he 
was  conscious  that  on  the  ground  at  his 
feet  lay  one  of  the  Three  Pashas  who 
were  to  die  at  sunset.  It  was  sunset 
now,  and  the  man  was  dead.  Another  of 
the  three  sat  upon  the  ground  winding 
his  thigh  with  the  folds  of  a  dead  Arab's 
turban,  blood  streaming  from  his  gashed 
face.  The  last  of  the  trio  stood  before  Da- 
vid, stoical  and  attentive.  For  a  moment 
David  looked  at  the  Three,  the  dead  man 
and  the  two  living;  then  he  turned  and 
gave  orders  to  the  men  near  him.  They 
were  only  six  besides  the  two  pashas, 
whom  his  commands  also  comprised. 
Two  small  guns  were  in  place.  He  had 
them  trained  on  that  portion  of  the  ad- 
vancing infantry  of  Ali  Wad  Hei  not 
yet  covered  by  his  own  forces.  Years 
of  work  and  responsibility  had  made  him 
master  of  many  things,  and  long  ago  he 
had  learned  the  work  of  an  artilleryman. 
In  a  moment  a  shot,  well  directed,  made 
a  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  advancing  foe. 
An  instant  afterwards  a  shot  from  the 
other  gun  fired  by  the  unwounded  pasha 
added  to  the  confusion  in  the  swerv- 
ing ranks,  and  now  from  Ebn  Ezra 
Bey's  river  steamers  there  came  a  flank 
fire.  The  force  wavered,  stopped.  From 
David's  gun  another  shot  made  havoc. 
They  turned  and  fell  back  quickly.  The 
situation  was  saved. 

.As  if  by  magic  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  all  over  the  field  ceased.  By 
sunset  they  had  meant  to  finish  this 
enterprise,  which  was  to  put  the  besieged 
wholly  in  their  hands,  and  then  to  feast 
after  the  day's  fasting.  Sunset  had  come, 
and  they  had  been  foiled ;  but  hunger  de- 
manded the  feast.  The  order  to  cease 
firing  and  retreat  sounded,  and  three 
thousand  men  hurried  back  to  the  cook- 


ing-pot, the  sack  of  dourha,  and  the 
prayer-mat.  Malaish!  If  the  infidel 
Inglesi  was  not  conquered  to-day,  he 
should  be  beaten  and  captured,  and 
should  die  to-morrow.  And  yet  there 
were  those  among  them  who  had  a  well- 
grounded  apprehension,  based  on  what  the 
Saadat  had  done  in  the  past,  that  "  The 
Mad  Inglesi "  would  win  in  the  end. 
Their  watchers  had  been  down  the  river 
for  months,  ready  to  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  a  relief  force  from  Cairo,  and 
the  weeks  had  gone  and  the  months  had 
gone,  and  the  colors  of  Elfendina's 
soldiers  showed  nowhere,  the  flag  floating 
on  any  steamer  which  came  was  the  flag 
of  Ali  Wad  Hei;  but  these  same  watch- 
ers had  grown  listless,  and,  as  it  was  now 
Ramadan,  they  resigned  themselves  to 
feasting  by  night  and  sleeping  by  day. 

As  David  prepared  to  return  to  the 
city,  he  said  to  the  unwounded  pasha, 

Thou  wert  to  die  at  sunset — it  was 
thy  sentence." 

And  the  pasha  answered :  "  Saadat, 
as  for  death — Malaish!  But  I  fought  to 
hold  this  place!  I  am  ready  to  die, 
Saadat;  but  have  I  not  fought  for  thee?" 

David  turned  to  the  wounded  pasha. 
"  And  thou — why  did  Achmet  Pasha 
spare  thee?" 

"  He  did  not  spare  us,  Saadat.  Those 
who  fought  with  us  but  now  were  to 
shoot  us  at  sunset,  and  remain  here  till 
troops  came,  if  that  might  be.  Before 
sunset  came  we  saw  the  danger,  since 
no  troops  came.  Therefore  we  fought 
with  those  who  were  to  kill  us,  to  hold 
this  place.  Have  we  not  proved  that  we 
are  with  thee,  not  against  thee,  Saadat?" 

David  looked  them  in  the  eyes. 
"  Hither  across  the  desert  Ebn  Ezra  Bey's 
men  come.  Ye  shall  fight  again,  if  need 
be,  betwixt  this  hour  and  the  morning — 
and  ye  shall  die,  if  need  be.  Ye 
are  willing?" 

Both  men  touched  their  foreheads, 
their  lips  and  their  breasts.  "  Whether 
it  be  death  or  it  be  life,  Inshallah,  we 
are  true  to  thee,  Saadat,"  one  said,  and 
the  other  repeated  the  words  after  him. 

The  moon  stole  up,  ample,  white,  and 
glowing,  and  the  desert  drew  down  its 
whiteness  until  the  sand  was  like  a  wide 
soft  coverlet  which  men  might  draw  over 
them  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  peace. 
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The  moon  rose  higher  and  higher,  and 
gradually  to  the  glowing  whiteness  was 
added  a  deep  stillness.  The  fighters  were 
no  longer  fighting.  David's  men  had  had 
the  fullest  meal  they  had  eaten  in  weeks — 
by  his  orders,  in  thought  of  the  morrow — 
and  heavy  sleep  had  followed  repletion  in 
Ali  Wad  Hei's  camp. 

Upon  the  roof  of  the  palace  Mahom- 
med  Hassan  watched  and  waited,  his 
eyes  scanning  sharply  the  desert  to  the 
south,  straining  to  catch  that  stir  of 
life  which  his  accustomed  ears  had  so 
often  detected  in  the  desert  when  no 
footsteps,  marching,  or  noises  could  be 
heard.  Below,  now  in  the  palace,  now 
in  the  defences,  his  master,  the  Saa- 
dat,  planned  for  the  last  day's  effort 
on  the  morrow,  gave  directions  to  the 
officers,  sent  commands  to  Achmet  Pasha, 
arranged  for  the  disposition  of  his  forces 
with  as  strange  a  band  of  adherents  and 
subordinates  as  ever  men  had — advent- 
urers, to  whom  adventure  in  their  own 
land  had  brought  no  profit;  members 
of  that  legion  of  the  non-reputable,  to 
whom  Cairo  offered  no  home;  Levan- 
tines, who  had  fled  from  that  under- 
ground world  where  every  coin  of  repu- 
tation is  falsely  minted,  refugees  from 
the  storm  of  the  world's  disapproval; 
Greeks  with  Austrian  names ;  Armenians, 
speaking  Italian  as  their  native  tongue; 
Italians  of  astonishing  military  skill, 
whose  services  were  no  longer  required 
by  their  offended  countr\—  French  Pizar- 
ros  with  a  romantic  outlook,  even  in 
misery,  intent  to  find  new  El  Dorados; 
Englishmen,  who  had  cheated  at  cards 
and  had  left  the  Horse  Guards  forever 
behind ;  Egj'ptian  intriguers,  who  had 
been  banished  for  being  less  successful 
than  greater  intriguers;  but  also  a  band 
of  gallant  men  of  every  nation — fighters 
who  fought  and  aspired  with  equal  hon- 
esty, and  whom  danger  and  trial  had 
cemented  into  a  brotherhood  of  heroism. 

Upon  all  these  during  the  siege  Ma- 
hommed  Hassan  had  been  a  self-appointed 
spy,  and  had  indirectly  added  to  that 
knowledge  which  made  David's  decisive 
actions  to  circumvent  intrigue,  and  its 
consequences,  seem  almost  supernatural. 
In  his  way  Mahommed  was  a  great 
man.  He  knew  that  David  would  en- 
dure no  spying,  and  it  was  creditable 
to  his  subtilty  and  skill  that  he  was  able 


to  warn  his  master,  without  being  him- 
self suspected  of  getting  information  by 
dark  means.  On  the  palace  roof  Mahom- 
med  was  happy  to-night.  To-morrow 
would  be  a  great  day,  and  since  the 
Saadat  was  to  control  its  destiny,  what 
other  end  could  there  be  but  happi- 
ness ?  Had  not  the  Saadat  always  ridden 
over  all  that  had  been  in  his  way?  Had 
not  he,  Mahommed  Hassan,  ever  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  money  to 
send  to  Manfaloot  to  his  father  there, 
and  to  bribe  when  bribing  was  needed? 
Truly,  life  was  a  boon!  With  a  neboot 
of  dom-wood  across  his  knees  he  sat  in 
the  still  night,  peering  into  that  distance 
where  Ebn  Ezra  Bey  and  his  men  must 
come,  the  moon  above  tranquil  and  pleas- 
ant and  alluring,  and  the  desert  beneath, 
covered  as  it  was  with  the  outrages  and 
terrors  of  war,  breathing  softly  its 
ancient  music,  that  delicate  vibrant 
humming  of  the  latent  activities.  In 
his  uncivilized  soul  Mahommed  Hassan 
felt  this  murmur,  and  even  as  he  sat 
waiting  to  know  whether  a  little  ai*my 
would  steal  out  of  the  south  like  phan- 
toms into  this  circle  the  Saadat  had 
drawn  round  him,  he  kept  humming  to 
himself — had  he  not  been,  was  he  not 
now,  an  Apollo  to  numberless  houris  who 
had  looked  down  at  him  from  behind 
mushrabieh  screens,  or  waited  for  him 
in  the  palm  grove  or  the  canefield?  The 
words  of  his  song  were  not  uttered  aloud, 
but  yet  he  sang  them  in  his  throat — 

"  Every  night  long  and  all  night  my  spirit 
is  moaning  and  crying — 
0  dear  gazelle,  that  has  taken  away  my 
peace ! 

Ah,  if  my  beloved  come  not.  my  eyes  will 
be  blinded  with  weeping — 

Moon  of  my  joy,  come  to  me,  hark  to 
the  call  of  mv  soul!" 

Over  and  over  he  kept  chanting  the 
song;  but  suddenly  he  leaned  farther  for- 
ward and  strained  his  ears  towards  the 
desert.  Yes,  at  last,  away  to  the  south- 
east, there  was  life  stirring,  men  moving 
— moving  quickly.  He  got  to  his  feet 
slowly,  still  listening,  stood  for  a  moment 
motionless,  then  with  a  cry  of  satisfac- 
tion dimly  saw  a  moving  mass  in  the 
white  moonlight  far  over  by  the  river! 
Ebn  Ezra  Bey  and  his  men  were  coming. 
He  started  below,  and  met  David  coming 
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up.  He  waited  till  David  had  mounted 
the  roof,  then  he  pointed.  "  Now, 
Saadat,"  he  said. 

They  have  stolen  in  ?"  David  peered 
into  the  misty  whiteness. 

"  They  are  almost  in,  Saadat.  Noth- 
ing can  stop  them  now." 

"  It  is  well  done.  Go  and  ask  the 
Eft'endi  Ebn  Ezra  Bej'-  to  come  hither," 
he  said. 

Suddenly  a  shot  was  fired,  then  a 
hoarse  shout  came  over  the  desert,  then 
there  was  silence  again. 

"  They  are  in,  Saadat,"  said  Mahom- 
med  Hassan. 

Day  broke  over  a  hazy  plain.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Nile  the  river  mist  spread 
wide,  and  the  army  of  Ali  Wad  Hei  and 
the  defending  forces  were  alike  veiled 
from  each  other  and  from  the  desert 
world  beyond.  Down  the  river  for  scores 
of  miles  the  mist  was  heavy,  and  those 
who  moved  within  it  and  on  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  could  not  see  fifty  feet  ahead. 
Yet  through  this  heavy  veil  there  broke 
gently  a  little  fleet  of  phantom  vessels, 
the  noise  of  their  paddle  -  wheels  and 
propellers  muffled  as  they  slowly  moved 
on.  Never  had  vessels  taken  such  risks 
on  the  Nile  before,  never  had  pilots 
trusted  so  to  instinct;  for  there  were 
sand-banks  and  ugly  drifts  of  rock  here 
and  there.  A  safe  journey  for  phantom 
ships;  but  these  armed  vessels,  filled  by 
men  with  white  eager  faces,  and  others 
with  dark  Egyptian  features,  were  no 
phantoms.  They  bristled  with  arms, 
and  armed  men  crowded  every  corner  of 
space.  Eor  full  two  hours  from  the  first 
streak  of  light  they  had  moved  swiftly 
on,  taking  chances  not  to  be  taken  save 
in  some  desperate  moment.  The  moment 
was  desperate  enough,  if  not  for  them. 
They  were  going  to  the  relief  of  des- 
perate men,  with  a.  message  from 
Nahoum  Pasha  to  Claridge  Pasha — and 
with  succor.  They  had  looked  for  a 
struggle  up  this  river  as  they  neared  the 
beleaguered  city,  but  as  they  came  nearer 
and  nearer  not  a  gun  fired  at  them  from 
the  forts  on  the  banks  out  of  the  mists. 
Tf  they  were  heard  they  still  were  safe 
from  the  guns,  for  they  could  not  be  seen, 
and  those  on  shore  could  not  know 
whether  they  were  friend  or  foe.  Like 
ghostly  vessels  they  passed  on,  until  at 


last  they  could  hear  the  stir  and  murmur 
of  life  along  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

Boom!  Boom!  Boom!  Through  the 
mist  the  guns  of  the  city  were  pouring 
shot  and  shell  out  into  Ali  Wad  Hei's 
camp,  and  Ali  Wad  Hei  laughed  con- 
temptuously. Surely  now  the  Inglesi 
was  altogether  mad,  and  to-day,  this 
day  after  prayers  at  noon,  he  should  be 
shot  like  a  mad  dog,  for  yesterday's  de- 
feat had  turned  some  of  his  own  adher- 
ent sheikhs  into  angry  critics.  He 
would  not  wait  for  starvation  to  compel 
the  infidel  to  surrender.  He  would  win 
freedom  to  deal  in  human  flesh  and 
blood,  and  make  slave-markets  where  he 
willed,  and  win  glory  for  the  Lord  Ma- 
homet, by  putting  this  city  to  the  sword; 
and,  when  it  was  over,  he  would  have 
the  Inglesi's  head  carried  on  a  pole 
through  the  city  for  the  faithful  to 
mock  at,  a  target  for  the  filth  of  the 
streets.  So,  by  the  will  of  Allah,  it 
should  be  done! 

Boom!  Boom!  Boom!  The  Inglesi 
was  certainly  mad,  for  never  had  there 
been  so  much  firing  in  any  long  day  in 
all  the  siege  as  in  this  brief  hour  this 
morning.  It  was  the  act  of  a  fool,  to 
fire  his  shells  and  shot  into  the  mist 
without  aim,  without  a  clear  target. 
Ali  Wad  Hei  scorned  to  make  any  reply 
with  his  guns,  but  sat  in  desultory 
counsel  with  his  sheikhs,  planning  what 
should  be  done  at  noon,  when  the  mists 
had  cleared  away.  But  surely  the 
Inglesi  Saadat  was  a  mad  dog,  and 
must  die  a  dog's  death.  Yesterday  eve- 
ning Ali  Wad  Hei  had  offered  to  give 
him  life  if  he  would  surrender  and  be- 
come a  Moslem,  and  swear  by  the  Lord 
Mahomet;  but  late  in  the  night  he  had 
received  a  reply  which  left  only  one 
choice,  and  that  was  to  disembowel  him 
and  carry  his  head  aloft  on  a  spear.  The 
letter  he  had  received  ran  thus: 

'•To  Ali  Wad  Hei  and  All  with  Him: 

"  We  are  here  to  live  or  to  die  as  God 
wills,  and  not  as  ye  will.  I  have  set  my 
feet  on  the  rock,  and  not  by  threats  of  any 
man  shall  I  be  moved.  But  I  say  that  for 
all  the  blood  that  ye  have  shed  here,  there 
will  be  punisJiment.  and  for  the  slaves  which 
ye  have  slain  or  sold,  there  will  be  high 
price  paid.  Ye  have  threatened  the  city  and 
mo — take  iis  if  yc  can.    Ye  are  seven  to  one. 
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why  falter  all  these  months!  If  ye  will  not 
come  to  ns,  we  shall  come  to  you,  rebellious 
ones,  who  have  drawn  the  sword  against 
vour  lawful  ruler,  the  Effendian. 

Claridge  Pasha." 

It  was  a  rhetorical  document  couched 
in  the  phraseology  they  best  understood, 
and  if  it  begat  derision,  it  also  begat 
anger;  and  the  challenge  David  had  de- 
livered would  be  met  when  the  mists 
had  lifted  from  the  river  and  the  plain. 
But  when  the  first  thinning  of  the  mists 
began,  when  the  sun  began  to  dissipate 
the  rolling  haze,  Ali  Wad  Hei  and  his 
rebel  sheikhs  were  suddenly  startled  by 
rifle-fire  at  close  quarters,  by  confused 
noises,  and  the  jar  and  roar  of  battle. 
Xow  the  reason  for  the  firing  of  the 
great  guns  was  plain — the  noise  was 
meant  to  cover  the  advance  of  David's 
men.  The  little  garrison  which  had 
done  no  more  than  issue  in  sorties  was 
now  throwing  its  full  force  on  the  enemy 
in  a  last  desperate  endeavor."  It  was 
either  success  or  absolute  destruction. 
David  was  staking  all,  with  the  last  of 
his  food,  the  last  of  his  ammunition,  the 
last  of  his  hopes.  All  round  the  circle 
the  movement  was  forward,  till  the  circle 
had  widened  to  the  enemy's  lines;  while 
at  the  old  defences  were  only  handfuls 
of  men.  With  scarce  a  ci*y  David's  men 
fell  on  the  unprepared  foe,  and  he  him- 
self on  a  gray  Arab,  a  mark  for  any 
lance  or  spear  and  rifle,  rode  upon  that 
point  where  Ali  Wad  Hei's  tent  was  set. 

But  after  the  first  onset,  in  which 
hundreds  were  killed,  there  began  the 
real  noise  of  battle — fierce  shouting,  the 
shrill  cries  of  wounded  and  maddened 
horses  as  they  struck  with  their  feet, 
and  bit  as  fiercely  at  the  fighting  foe  as 
d^rl  their  masters.  The  mist  cleared 
slowly,  and,  when  it  had  wholly  lifted, 
the  fight  was  spread  over  every  part  of 
the  field  of  siege,  a  full  mile  in  diameter. 
Ali  Wad  Hei's  men  had  gathered  them- 
selves together  after  the  first  deadly  on- 
slaught, and  were  fighting  fiercely,  shout- 
ing the  battle  cry,  "Allah  hu  acKhar!" 
Able  to  bring  up  reinforcements,  the 
great  losses  at  first  sustained  were  soon 
filled,  and  the  sheer  w^eight  of  numbers 
gave  them  courage  and  advantage.  By 
rushes  with  lance  and  spear  and  sword 
and  rifle  they  were  able  at  last  to  drive 
back  David's  men  upon  their  old  de- 
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fences  with  considerable  loss.  Then 
charge  upon  charge  ensued,  and  each 
charge,  if  it  cost  them  much,  cost  the 
besieged  more,  by  reason  of  their  fewer 
numbers. 

At  one  point,  however,  the  besieged 
became  again  the  attacking  party.  This 
was  where  Achmet  Pasha  had  command. 
His  men  on  one  side  of  the  circle,  as 
Ebn  Ezra  Bey's  men  on  the  other,  fought 
with  a  valor  as  great  as  the  desert  ever 
saw.  But  David,  galloping  here  and 
there  to  order,  to  study,  to  encourage,  saw 
that  the  doom  of  his  gallant  force  was 
certain;  for  the  enemy  was  still  four  to 
one,  in  spite  of  the  carnage  of  the  fir^ 
attack.  Bullets  pinged  past  him.  One 
carried  away  a  button,  one  caught  the  tip 
of  his  ear,  one  pierced  the  fez  he  wore; 
but  he  felt  nothing  of  this,  saw  nothing. 
He  was  buried  in  the  storm  of  battle, 
preparing  for  the  end,  for  the  final  grim 
defence,  when  his  men  would  retreat 
upon  the  one  last  strong  fort-,  and  there 
await  their  fate.  Erom  this  absorption 
he  was  roused  by  Lacey,  who  came 
galloping  towards  him,  shouting — 

"  They've  come — Saadat,  they've  come 
at  last!  We're  saved — you  bet,  oh,  my 
God,  you  bet  we're  all  right  now!  See! 
See !    Saadat !" 

David  saw.  Five  steamers  -carrying 
the  Egyptian  flag  were  bearing  round 
the  point  where  the  river  cuiwed  below 
the  town,  and  converging  upon  David's 
small  fleet.  Presently  they  opened  fire, 
to  encourage  the  besieged,  who  replied 
with  frenzied  shouts  of  joy;  then  they 
broached  the  shore,  and  soon  there  pour- 
ed upon  the  sands  hundreds  of  men  in 
the  uniform  of  Kai'd,  the  EfFendina. 
These  came  forward  at  the  double,  and 
with  a  courage  which  nothing  could 
withstand  the  whole  circle  spread  out 
again  upon  the  discomfited  troops  of 
Ali  Wad  Hei.  Dismay,  confusion,  pos- 
sessed the  Arabs.  Their  watchers  had 
failed  them,  God  had  hidden  his  face 
from  them;  and  when  Ali  Wad  Hei  and 
three  of  his  emirs  turned  and  rode  into 
the  desert,  their  forces  broke  and  ran 
also,  pursued  by  the  relentless  men  who 
had  suffered  the  tortures  of  siege  so  long. 
But  the  chase  was  short;  for  they  were 
desert  folk,  and  they  returned  to  loot 
the  camp  which  had  menaced  them  so 
long. 
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Only  the  newcomers,  Nahoum's  men, 
carried  the  hunt  far;  and  they  brought 
back  with  them  a  body  which  their 
leader  conunanded  to  be  brought  to  a 
great  room  of  the  palace.  Towards  sun- 
set David  and  Ebn  Ezra  Bey  and  Lacey 
came  together  to  this  room.  The  folds  of 
loose  linen  were  lifted  from  the  face, 
and  all  three  looked  at  it  long  in  silence. 
At  last  Lacey  spoke: 

"  He  got  what  he  wanted — the  luck  was 
with  him.    It's  better  than  Leperland." 

"  In  the  bosom  of  Allah  there  is 
peace,"  said  Ebn  Ezra  Bey.  "  It  is  well 
with  Achmet." 

With  misty  eyes  David  stooped  and 
took  the  dead  man's  hand  in  his  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  rose  to  his  feet  and 
turned  away. 

"  And  Nahoum  also — and  Nahoum," 
he  said  presently.  "  Read  this,"  he 
added,  and  put  a  letter  from  Nahoum 
into  Ebn  Ezra  Bey's  hand. 

Lacey  reverently  covered  Achmet's 
face.  "  Say,  he  got  what  he  wanted," 
he  said  again. 

CHAPTER  XLII 

THE    LOOM    OF  DESTINY 

IT  was  many  a  day  since  the  Duchess 
of  Snowdon  had  seen  a  sunrise,  and 
the  one  on  which  she  now  gazed,  from  the 
deck  of  the  dahabieh  Nefert,  filled  her 
with  a  strange  new  sense  of  discovery 
and  revelation.  Her  perceptions  were 
arrested  and  a  little  confused,  and  yet 
the  undercurrent  of  feeling  was  one  of 
delight  and  rejuvenation.  Why  did  this 
sunrise  bring  back,  all  at  once,  the  day 
when  her  one  lost  child  was  bom,  and 
she  looked  out  of  the  windows  of  Snow- 
don Hall,  as  she  lay  still  and  nerveless, 
and  thought  how  wonderful  and  sweet 
and  green  was  the  world  she  saw  and  the 
sky  that  walled  it  round?  Sunrise  over 
the  Greek  temple  of  Philae  and  the 
splendid  ruins  of  a  farther  time  tower- 
ing beside  it!  The  wide,  islanded  Nile 
where  Cleopatra  loitered  with  Antony, 
the  foaming,  crashing  cataracts  above, 
the  great  quarries  from  which  ancient 
temples  had  been  hewed,  and  unfinished 
obelisks  and  vast  blocks  of  stone  left 
where  bygone  workmen  had  forsaken 
them  when  the  invader  came,  and  another 


dynasty  disappeared  into  that  partial 
oblivion  from  which  the  Egyptian  still 
emerges  triumphant  over  all  his  con- 
querors, unchanged  in  form  and  feature.- 

"  I  wonder  what  Windlehurst  would 
think  of  it — he  always  had  an  eye  for 
things  like  that,"  the  old  Duchess  mur- 
mured; and  then  caught  her  breath,  a& 
she  added,  "  He  always  liked  beauty." 
She  looked  at  her  wrinkled,  childish 
hands.  "  But  sunsets  never  grow  old," 
she  continued,  with  no  apparent  rele- 
vance.  "  La,  la,  we  were  young  once." 

Her  eyes  were  lost  again  in  the  pink- 
ish glow  spreading  over  the  grey-brown 
sand  of  the  desert,  over  the  palm-covered 
island  near.  "  And  now  it's  others' 
turn — or  ought  to  be,"  she  murmured. 

She  looked  to  where,  not  far  away, 
Hylda  stood  leaning  over  the  railing  of 
the  dahabieh,  her  eyes  fixed  in  reverie  on 
the  farthest  horizon  line  of  the  un- 
peopled, untraveled  plain  of  sand. 

"  No,  poor  thing,  it's  not  her  turn," 
she  added,  as  Hylda,  with  a  long^sigh, 
turned  and  went  below.  Tears  gathered 
in  her  pale  blue  eyes.  "  Not  yet — with 
Eglington  alive.  And  perhaps  it  would 
be  best  if  the  other  never  came  back.  .  .  . 
I  could  have  made  the  world  better 
worth  living  in  if  I  had  had  the  chance — 
and  I  wouldn't  have  been  a  duchess! 
La!  La!" 

She  relapsed  into  reverie,  an  uncom- 
mon experience  for  her;  and  her  mind 
floated  indefinitely  from  one  thing  to 
another,  while  she  was  half  conscious 
of  the  smell  of  coflee  permeating  the 
air,  and  of  the  low  resonant  notes  of  the 
Nubian  boys,  as  with  locked  shoulders,, 
they  scrubbed  the  decks  of  a  dahabieh 
near  by  with  hemp-shod  feet. 

Presently,  however,  she  was  conscious 
of  another  sound — the  soft  clip  of  oars, 
joined  to  the  guttural  explosive  song  of 
native  rowers;  and,  leaning  over  the 
rail,  she  saw  a  boat  draw  alongside  the 
dahabieh.  From  it  came  the  figure  of 
Nahoum  Pasha,  who  stepped  briskly  on 
deck,  in  his  handsome  face  a  light  which 
flashed  an  instant  meaning  to  her. 

"  I  Imow — I  know !  Claridge  Pasha — 
you  have  heard?"  she  said  excitedly,  as 
he  came  to  her. 

He  smiled  and  nodded.  "  A  messenger 
has  arrived.  Within  a  few  hours  Clar- 
idge should  be  here." 
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"  Then  it  was  all  false  that  he  was 
wounded — ah,  that  horrible  story  of  his 
death!" 

"  BismiUah,  it  was  not  all  false !  The 
night  before  the  great  battle  he  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  side.  He  neg- 
lected it,  and  fever  came  on;  but  he  sur- 
vived. His  first  messengers  to  us  were 
killed.  That  is  why  the  news  of  the 
relief  came  so  late.  But  all  is  well — 
at  last.  I  have  come  to  say  so  to 
Lady  Eglington  —  even  before  I  went 
to  the  Effendina."  He  made  a  gesture 
towards  a  huge  and  gaily  caparisoned 
dahabieh  not  far  away.  "  Kai'd  was  right 
in  coming  here.  His  health  is  better. 
He  never  doubted  Claridge  Pasha's  re- 
turn. He  believes  a  magic  hand  pro- 
tects the  Saadat,  and  that,  faithful  to 
liim,  he  himself  will  carry  high  the  flower 
of  good  fortune.  Kismet !  I  will  not 
wait  to  see  Lady  Eglington.  I  beg  you 
to  offer  her  my  congratulations  on  the 
triumph  of  her  countryman — such  patri- 
otism is  hers." 

His  words  had  no  ulterior  note;  but 
there  was  a  shadow  in  his  eyes  which 
in  one  not  Oriental  would  have  seemed 
sympathy. 

"  Pasha,  Pasha !"  the  Duchess  called 
after  him,  as  he  turned  to  leave  her, 
"  tell  me,  is  there  any  news  from  Eng- 
land— from  the  Government?" 

"  Erom  my  Lord  Eglington  ?  No !" 
Nahoum  answered  meaningly.  "  I  wrote 
to  him.  Did  the  English  Government  de- 
sire to  send  a  message  to  Claridge  Pasha 
if  the  relief  was  accomplished?  That  is 
what  I  asked.  But  there  is  no  word. 
Malaish,  Egypt  will  welcome  him !" 

She  followed  his  eyes.  Twoscore  of 
dahabiehs  lay  along  the  banks  of  the 
Kile,  and  on  the  shore  were  encampments 
of  soldiers,  while  flags  were  flying  every- 
where. Egypt  had  followed  the  lead  of 
the  Eflendina — Claridge  Pasha's  star  was 
in  its  zenith. 

As  Nahoum's  boat  was  rowed  away, 
Hylda  came  on  deck  again,  and  the 
Duchess  hastened  to  her.  Hylda  caught 
the  look  in  her  face.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened ?  Is  there  news  ?  Who  has  been 
here?"  she  asked. 

The  Duchess  took  her  hands.  "  Ka- 
houm  has  gone  to  tell  Prince  Ka'id — 
he  came  to  you  with  the  good  news  first," 
she  said  with  a  flutter. 


She  felt  Hylda's  hands  turn  cold.  A 
kind  of  mist  filled  the  dark  eyes,  and  the 
slim  beautiful  figure  swayed  slightly.  An 
instant  only,  and  then  the  lips  smiled 
faintly,  and  Hylda  said  in  a  quavering 
voice,  "  They  will  be  so  glad  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  darling.  That  is  what 
Nahoum  said."  She  gave  Nahoum's 
message  to  her.  "  Now  they'll  make  him 
a  peer,  I  suppose — after  having  deserted 
him.    So  English!" 

She  did  not  understand  why  Hylda's 
hands  trembled  so,  why  so  strange  a  look 
came  into  her  face;  but  in  an  instant  the 
rare  and  appealing  eyes  shone  again  with 
a  light  of  agitated  joy,  and  Hylda  leaned 
suddenly  over  and  kissed  her  cheek. 

"  Smell  the  coflee,"  she  said,  with  as- 
sumed gaiety.  "  Doesn't  f  air-and-sixty 
want  her  breakfast?  Sunrise  is  a  splen- 
did tonic."    She  laughed  feverishly. 

My  darling,  I  hadn't  seen  the  sun 
rise  in  thirty  years — not  since  the  night 
1  first  met  Windlehurst  at  a  Foreign 
Ofiice  ball." 

"  You  have  always  been  great  friends  ?" 
Hylda  stole  a  look  at  her. 

"  That's  the  queer  part  of  it ;  I  was 
so  stupid,  and  he  so  clever.  But  Windle- 
hurst has  a  way  of  letting  himself  down 
to  your  level.  He  always  called  me  Betty 
after  my  girl  died,  just  as  if  I  was  his 
equal.  La,  la,  but  I  was  proud  when  he 
first  called  me  that — the  Prime  Minister 
of  England!  I'm  going  to  watch  the 
sun  rise  again  to-morrow,  my  darling. 
I  didn't  know  it  was  so  beautiful — and 
gave  one  such  an  appetite."  She  broke 
a  piece  of  bread,  and,  not  waiting  to 
butter  it,  almost  stuffed  it  into  her 
mouth. 

Hylda  leaned  over  and  pressed  her 
arm.  "  What  a  good  mother  Betty  it  is!" 
she  said  tenderly. 

Presently  they  were  startled  by  the 
shrill  screaming  of  a  steamer  whistle, 
followed  by  the  churning  of  the  paddles 
as  she  drove  past  and  drew  to  the  bank 
near  them. 

"  It  is  a  steamer  from  Cairo,  with 
letters,  no  doubt,"  said  Hylda;  and  the 
Duchess  nodded  assent,  and  covertly  noted 
her  look,  for  she  knew  that  no  letters  had 
arrived  from  Eglington  since  Hylda  had 
left  England. 

A  half  hour  later,  as  the  Duchess  sat 
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OB.  deck,  with  a  great  straw  hat  tied 
under  her  chin  with  pale  blue  ribbons, 
like  a  child  of  twelve,  she  was  startled 
by  seeing  the  figure  of  a  farmer-looking 
pei*son  with  a  shock  of  grey-red  hair,  a 
red  face,  and  with  great  blue  eyes,  appear 
before  her  in  the  charge  of  Hylda's 
dragoman. 

^'  This  has  come  to  speak  with  my 
lady,''  the  dragoman  said,  "  but  my  lady 
is  riding  into  the  desert — there."  He 
pointed  to  the  sands. 

The  Duchess  motioned  the  dragoman 
away,  and  scanned  the  face  of  the  new- 
comer shrewdly.  Where  had  she  seen 
this  strange-looking  English  peasant, 
with  the  rolling  walk  of  a  sailor? 

What  is  your  name,  and  where  do 
you  come  from?"  she  asked,  not  without 
anxiety,  for  there  was  something  omi- 
nous and  suggestive  in  the  old  man's 
face. 

^*  I  come  from  Hamley,  in  England, 
and  my  name  is  Soolsby,  your  grace.  I 
come  to  see  my  Lady  Eglington." 

Now  she  remembered  him.  She  had 
seen  him  in  Hamley  more  than  once. 

^*  You  have  come  far — have  you  im- 
portant news  for  her  ladyship?  Is  there 
anything  wrong?"  she  asked  with  ap- 
parent composure,  but  with  heavy  pre- 
monition. 

^'  Ay,  news  that  counts,  I  bring," 
answered  Soolsby,  "  or  I  hadn't  come  this 
long  way.  'Tis  a  long  way  at  sixty- 
five!" 

"  Well,  yes,  at  our  age  it  is  a  long 
way,"  rejoined  the  Duchess  in  a  friendly 
voice,  suddenly  waiving  away  the  inter- 
vening air  of  class,  for  she  was  half  a 
peasant  at  heart. 

Ay,  and  we  both  come  for  the  same 
end,  I  suppose,"  Soolsby  added ;  "  and 
a  costly  business  it  is.  But  what  mat- 
ters, so  be  that  you  help  her  ladyship 
and  I  help  Our  Man." 

"  And  who  is  Our  Man  ?"  was  the  re- 
joinder. 

"  Him  that's  coming  safe  here  from 
the  South — David  Claridge,"  he  answer- 
ed. "  Ay,  'twas  the  first  thing  I  heard 
when  I  landed  here,  me  that  be  come  all 
these  thousand  miles  to  see  him,  if  so 
be  he  was  alive." 

Just  then  he  caught  sight  of  Kate 
Heaver  climbing  the  stair  to  the  deck 
where  they  were.    His  face  flushed;  he 


hurried  forward  and  gripped  her  by  the 
arm  as  her  feet  touched  the  upper  deck. 
''Kate— ay,  'tis  Kate!"  he  cried.  Then 
he  let  go  her  arm  and  caught  a  hand  in 
both  his  and  fondled  it.  "Ay,  ay,  'tis 
Kate." 

"What  is  it  brings  you,  Soolsby?" 
Kate  asked  anxiously. 

"  'Tis  not  Jasper  and  'tis  not  the  drink 
— ay,  I've  been  sober  ever  since,  Kate, 
lass!"  he  answered  stoutly. 

"  Quick,  tell  me  what  it  is !"  she 
said  frowning.  "You've  not  come  here 
for  naught,  Soolsbj'." 

Still  holding  her  hand,  he  leaned  over 
and  whispered  in  her  ear.  For  an  in- 
stant she  stood  as  though  transfixed, 
and  then  with  a  curious  muffled  cry 
broke  away  from  him  and  turned  to  go 
below. 

"  Keep  thy  mouth  shut,  lass,  till  proper 
time!"  he  called  after  her,  as  she 
descended  the  steps  hastily.  Then  he 
came  slowly  back  to  the  Duchess. 

He  looked  her  in  the  face — he  was  so 
little  like  a  peasant,  so  much  more  like 
a  sailor  here  with  his  feet  on  the  deck 
of  a  floating  thing.  "  Your  grace  is  a 
good  friend  to  her  ladyship,"  he  said  at 
last,  deliberately,  "  and  'tis  well  that  you 
tell  her  ladyship.  As  good  a  friend  to 
her  you've  been,  I  doubt  not,  as  that  I've 
been  to  him  coming  from  beyond  and 
away." 

"  Go  on,  man,  go  on.  I  want  to  know 
what  startled  Heaver  yonder,  what  you 
have  come  to  say." 

*'  I  humbly  beg  pardon,  your  grace. 
One  doesn't  keep  good  news  waiting — 
and  'tis  not  good  news  for  her  ladyship 
I  bring,  even  if  it  be  for  Claridge  Pasha, 
for  there  was  no  love  lost  'twixt  him  and 
second-best  lordship  that's  gone." 

"  Speak,  man,  speak  it  out,  and  no 
more  riddles,"  she  interrupted  sharply. 

"  Then,  Lord  Eglington  that  was,  is 
gone  foreign — he  is  dead,"  he  said  slowly. 

The  Duchess  fell  back  in  her  chair. 
For  an  instant  the  desert,  the  temples, 
the  palms,  the  Nile  waters  faded,  and  she 
was  in  some  middle  world,  in  which 
Soolsby's  voice  seemed  coming  muffled 
and  deep  across  a  dark  flood;  then  sh& 
recovered  herself,  and  gave  a  little  cry, 
not  unlike  that  which  Kate  gave  a  few 
moments  ago,  partly  of  pain,  partly  of 
relief. 
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"Ay,  he's  dead  and  buried,  too,  and 
in  the  Quaker  churchyard;  Miss  Faith 
Claridge  would  have  it  so.  And  none 
in  Hamley  said  nay,  not  one." 

The  Duchess  murmured  to  herself. 
EglingtoTi  was  dead  —  Eglington  was 
dead  —  Eglington  was  dead.  And  David 
Claridge  was  coming  out  of  the  desert, 
was  coming  to-day — now! 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?"  she  asked 
faintly,  at  last. 

"  Things  went  wrong  wi'  him  —  bad 
wrong  in  Parliament  and  everywhere, 
and  he  didn't  take  it  well.  He  stood  the 
world  off  like — ay,  he  had  no  temper  for 
black  days.  He  shut  himself  up  at 
Hamley  in  his  chemical  place,  like  his 
father — like  his  father  before  him.  When 
the  week-end  came,  there  he  was  all  day 
and  night  among  his  bottles  and  jars 
and  wires.  He  was  after  summat  big 
in  experiment  for  explosives,  so  the 
papers  said,  and  so  he  said  himself  be- 
fore he  died  to  Miss  Faith  Claridge 
— ay,  'twas  her  he  deceived  and  treated 
cruel,  that  come  to  him  when  he  was 
shattered  by  his  experimenting — no  pa- 
tience, he  had  at  last — and  reckless  in 
his  chemical  place,  and  didn't  realize 
what  his  hands  was  doing.  'Twas  so  he 
told  her,  that  forgave  him  all  his  deceit, 
and  held  him  in  her  arms  when  he  died. 
Not  many  words  he  had  to  speak;  but 
he  did  say  that  he  had  never  done  any 
good  to  any  one — ay,  I  was  standing  near 
bthind  his  bed  and  heard  all,  for  I  was 
thinking  of  her  alone  with  him,  and  so 
I  vould  be  with  her,  and  she  would  have 
it  so.  Ay,  and  he  said  that  he  had  mis- 
used cruel  her  that  had  loved  him,  her 
ladyship,  that's  here.  He  said  he  had  mis- 
used her  because  he  had  never  loved  her 
truly — only  pride  and  vain-glory  being 
in  his  heart.  And  then  he  spoke  summat 
to  her  that  was  there  to  forgive  him  and 
help  him  over  the  stile  'twixt  this  field 
and  that  that's  Beyond  and  Away,  which 
made  her  cry  out  in  pain,  and  say  that 
he  must  fix  his  thoughts  on  other  things. 
And  she  prayed  out  loud  for  him,  for  he 
would  have  no  parson  there.  She  prayed 
and  prayed  as  never  priest  or  parson 
prayed,  and  at  last  he  got  quiet  and  still, 
and,  when  she  stopped  praying,  he  did 
not  speak  or  open  his  eyes  for  a  longish 
while.  But  when  the  old  clock  on  the 
stable  was  striking  twelve,  he  ox)ened  his 


eyes  wide,  and  when  it  had  stopped,  he 
said,  '  It  is  always  twelve  by  the  clock 
that  stops  at  noon!  Eve  done  no  good. 
Eve  earned  my  end.'  He  looked  as 
though  he  was  waiting  for  the  clock  to 
go  on  striking,  half  raising  himself  up 
in  bed,  with  Miss  Faith's  arm  under 
his  head.  He  whispered  to  her  then — 
he  couldn't  speak  by  this  time.  ^  It's 
twelve  o'clock,'  he  said.  Then  there 
come  some  words  Eve  heard  the  priest 
say  at  Mass,  '  Vanitas,  Vanitatum/ — 
them  was  his  words.  And  her  he'd 
lied  to,  there  with  him,  laying  his  head 
down  on  the  pillow,  as  if  he  was  her 
child  going  to  sleep.  So,  too,  she  had 
him  buried  by  her  father,  in  the  Quaker 
burying-ground — ay,  she  is  a  saint  on 
earth,  I  warrant !" 

For  a  moment  after  he  had  stopped 
the  Duchess  did  not  speak,  but  kept  un- 
tying and  tying  the  blue  ribbons  under 
her  chin,  her  faded  eyes  still  fastened  on 
him,  with  the  flame  of  an  emotion  in 
them  which  made  them  dark  and  young 
again. 

"  So,  it's  all  over,"  she  said,  as  thouglr- 
to  herself.  "  They  were  all  alike,  from: 
old  Broadbrim,  the  grandfather,  down  to 
this  one,  and  back  to  William  the  Con- 
queror." 

"  Like  as  peas  in  a  pod,"  exclaimed 
Soolsby — "  all  but  one,  all  but  one,  and 
never  satisfied  with  what  was  in  their 
own  garden,  but  peeking,  peeking  be- 
yond the  hedge,  and  climbing  and  getting 
a  fall.  That's  what  they've  always  been 
— evermore." 

His  words  aroused  the  Duchess,  and 
the  air  became  a  little  colder  about  her — 
after  all,  the  division  between  the  classes 
must  be  kept,  and  the  Eglingtons  were 
no  up-starts !  "  You  will  say  nothing^ 
about  this  till  I  give  you  leave  to  speak,'^ 
she  commanded.  "  I  must  tell  her  lady- 
ship." 

Soolsby  drew  himself  up  a  little, 
nettled  at  her  tone.  "  It  is  your  grace's 
place  to  tell  her  ladyship,"  he  responded ; 
"  but  I've  taken  ten  years'  savings  to 
come  to  Egj'pt,  and  not  to  do  any  one- 
harm,  but  good,  if  so  be  I  could." 

The  Duchess  relented  at  once.  She 
got  to  her  feet  as  quickly  as  she  could" 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  "  You 
are  a  good  man  and  a  friend  worth  having, 
I  know,  and  I  shall  like  you  to  be  my 
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friend,  Mr.  Soolsby,"  she  said  impul- 
sively. 

He  took  her  hand  and  shook  it  awk- 
wardly, his  lips  working.  "  Your  grace, 
I  understand.  IVe  got  naught  to  live 
for  except  my  friends.  Money's  naught, 
naught's  naught,  if  there  isn't  a  friend 
to  feel  a  crunch  at  his  heart  when  sum- 
mat  bad  happens  to  you.  I'd  take  my 
affydavy  that  there's  no  better  friend 
in  the  world  than  youir  grace." 

She  smiled  at  him.  "  And  so  we 
are  friends,  aren't  we?  And  I  am 
to  tell  her  ladyship,  and  you  are  to 
say  '  naught.' " 

"  But  to  the  Egyptian,  to  him,  your 
grace,  it  is  my  place  to  speak — to  Clar- 
idge  Pasha,  when  he  comes." 

The  Duchess  looked  at  him  quizzically. 
ITow  does  Lord  Eglington's  death  con- 
-cern  Claridge  Pasha?"  she  asked  rather 
•anxiously.  Had  there  been  gossip  about 
Hylda?  Had  the  public  got  a  hint  of 
the  true  story  of  her  flight,  in  spite  of  all 
Windlehurst  had  done?  Was  Hylda's 
name  smirched,  now,  when  all  would  be 
set  right?  Had  everything  come  too 
late,  as  it  were? 

"  There's  two  ways  that  his  lordship's 
death  concerns'  Claridge  Pasha,"  answer- 
ed Soolsby,  shrewdly,  for  though  he 
.guessed  the  truth  concerning  Hylda  and 
David,  his  was  not  a  leaking  tongue. 

There's  two  ways  it  touches  him. 
There'll  be  a  new  man  in  the  Foreign 
Ofiice  —  Lord  Eglington  was  always 
against  Claridge  Pasha;  and  there's 
onatters  of  land  betwixt  the  two  estates — 
matters  of  land  that's  got  to  be  settled 
now,"  he  continued,  with  determined  and 
successful  evasion. 

The  Duchess  was  deceived.  "  But  you 
AY  ill  not  tell  Claridge  Pasha  until  I  have 
told  her  ladyship  and  I  give  you  leave — 
promise  that,"  she  urged. 

"  I  will  not  tell  him  until  then,"  he 
answered.  "  Look,  look,  your  grace,"  he 
added,  suddenly  pointing  towards  the 
southern  horizon,  "  there  he  comes !  Ay, 
^tis  Our  Man,  I  doubt  not — Our  Man 
evermore !" 

Miles  away  there  appeared  on  the 
horizon  a  dozen  camels  being  ridden 
towards  Assouan. 

"  Our  Man,  evermore,"  repeated  the 
Duchess,  with  a  trembling  smile.  "  Yes, 
it  is  surely  he.     See,  the  soldiers  are 


stirring.  They're  going  to  ride  out  to 
meet  him."  She  made  a  gesture  toward 
where  Kaid's  men  were  saddling  their 
horses,  and  to  Nahoum's  and  Kaid's  da- 
habiehs,  where  there  was  a  great  stir. 

"  There's  one  from  Hamley  will  meet 
them  first,"  Soolsby  said,  and  pointed 
again  towards  Hylda  riding  in  the  desert. 

The  Duchess  threw  up  her  hands. 
"  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  she  said  in  dis- 
tress.     If  she  only  knew!" 

"  There's  thousands  of  women  that  'd 
ride  out  mad  to  meet  him,"  said  Soolsby, 
carefully ;  "  women  that  likes  to  see  an 
Englishman  that's  done  his  duty — ay, 
women  and  men,  that  'd  ride  hard  to 
welcome  him  back  from  the  grave.  Her 
ladyship's  as  good  a  patriot  as  any,"  he 
added,  watching  the  Duchess  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes,  his  face  turned  to  the 
desert. 

The  Duchess  looked  at  him  quizzically, 
and  was  satisfied  with  her  scrutiny. 
"  You're  a  man  of  sense,"  she  replied 
brusquely,  and  gathered  up  her  skirts. 
"  Find  me  a  horse  or  a  donkey,  and  I'll 
go,  too,"  she  added.  "  Patriotism  is  such 
a  nice  sentiment!" 

For  David  and  Lacey  the  morning  had 
broken  upon  a  new  earth.  Whatever  of 
toil  and  tribulation  the  future  held  in 
store,  this  day  marked  a  step  forward 
in  the  work  to  which  David  set  his  life. 
A  way  had  been  cloven  through  the 
bloody  palisades  of  barbarism,  and 
though  the  dark  races  might  seek  to  hold 
back  the  forces  which  drain  the  fens, 
and  build  the  bridges,  and  make  the 
desert  blossom  as  the  rose,  which  give 
liberty  and  preserve  life,  the  good  end 
was  sure  and  near,  whatever  of  rebellion 
and  disorder  and  treachery  intei-vened. 
This  was  the  larger,  graver  issue;  but 
they  felt  a  spring  in  the  blood,  and  their 
hearts  were  leaping,  because  of  the 
thought  that  soon  they  would  clasp 
hands  again  with  all  from  which  they 
had  been  exiled. 

"  Say,  Saadat,  think  of  it :  a  bed  with 
four  feet,  and  linen  sheets,  and  sleeping 
till  any  time  in  the  morning,  and,  ^  If 
you  please,  sir,  your  bath  is  ready '  .  .  .  . 
say,  it's  great;  and  we're  in  it!" 

David  smiled.  "  Thee  did  very  well, 
friend,  without  such  luxuries  —  thee  Is 
not  skin  and  bone." 
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Lacey  mopped  his  forehead.  "  Well, 
I've  put  on  a  layer  or  two  since  the  re- 
lief. It's  being  scared  that  takes  the 
flesh  off  me.  I  never  was  intended  for 
the  ^  stricken  field.'  Poetry  and  the 
hearthstone  was  my  real  vocation — and  a 
bit  of  silver  -  mining  to  blow  off  the 
steam  with,"  he  added  with  a  chuckle. 

David  laughed  and  tapped  his  arm 
with  a  twig  he  carried.  "  That  is  an  old 
story  now,  thy  cowardice!  Thee  should 
be  more  original." 

"  It's  worth  not  being  original,  Saadat, 
to  hear  you  thee  and  thou  me  as  you 
used  to  do.  It's  like  old  times — the  old- 
est, first  times.  You've  changed  a  lot, 
Saadat." 

"  Not  in  anything  that  matters,  I 
hope." 

"  Not  in  anything  that  matters  to  any . 
one  that  matters.  To  me  it's  the  same 
as  it  ever  was,  only  more  so.  It  isn't 
that,  for  you  are  you.  But  you've  had 
disappointment,  trouble,  hard  nuts  to 
crack,  and  all  you  could  do  to  escape  the 
rocks  being  rolled  down  the  EgjiDtian 
hill  on  to  you;  and  it's  left  its  mark." 

"  Am  I  grown  so  different  ?" 

Lacey's  face  shone  under  the  look 
that  was  turned  towards  him.  "  Say, 
Saadat,  you're  the  same  old  red  sand- 
stone; but  I  missed  the  thee  and  thou. 
I  sort  of  hankered  after  it;  it  gets  me 
where  I'm  at  home  with  myself." 

David  laughed  dryly.  "  Well,  per- 
haps I've  missed  something  in  you. 
Thee  never  says  now — not  since  thee 
went  south  a  year  ago — "  Well,  give  my 
love  to  the  girls.'  Something  has  left  its 
mark,  friend,"  he  added  teasingly;  for 
his  spirits  were  boyish  to-day;  he  was 
living  in  the  present.  There  had  gone 
from  his  eyes  and  from  the  lines  of  his 
figure  the  melancholy  which  Hylda  had 
lemarked  all  those  months  ago. 

"  Well,  now,  I  never  noticed,"  rejoined 
Lacey.  "  That's  got  me.  Looks  as  if  I 
wasn't  as  friendly  as  I  used  to  be,  doesn't 
it?    But  I  am — I  am,  Saadat." 

"I  thought  that  the  widow  in  Cairo, 
perhaps — " 

Lacey  chuckled.  "  Say,  perhaps  it  was — 
cute  as  she  can  be.  Maybe  wouldn't  like 
it,  might  be  prejudiced;  but  I  didn't 
mean  to  be  unfeeling,  Saadat;  no,  siree!" 

Suddenly  David  turned  sharply  to 
Lacey.    "  Thee  spoke  of  silver  -  mining 


just  now.  I  owe  thee  something  like 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  think-— 
Egypt  and  I." 

Lacey  winked  whimsically  at  himself 
under  the  rim  of  his  helmet.  "  Are  you 
drawing  back  from  those  railway  con- 
cessions, Saadat,"  he  asked  with  apparent 
ruefulness. 

"Drawing  back?  No!  But  does  thee 
think  they  are  worth — " 

Lacey  assumed  an  injured  air.  "  If 
a  man  that's  made  as  much  money  as 
me  can't  be  trusted  to  look  after  a  busi- 
ness proposition — " 

"  Oh,  well,  then— !" 

"  Say,  Saadat,  I  don't  want  you  to 
think  I've  taken  a  mean  advantage  of 
you;  and  if — " 

David  hastened  to  put  the  matter 
right.  No,  no;  thee  must  be  the  judge !" 
He  smiled  sceptically.  "  In  any  case, 
thee  has  done  a  good  deed  in  a  great 
way,  and  it  will  do  thee  no  harm  in  the 
end.  In  one  way  the  investment  will 
pay  a  long  interest,  as  long  as  the  history 
of  Egj^pt  runs!  ....  Ah,  see,  the 
houses  of  Assouan,  the  palms,  the  river, 
the  masts  of  the  dahabiehs!" 

Lacey  quickened  his  camel's  steps,  and 
stretched  out  a  hand  to  the  inviting 
distance.  "  Say,  it's  great,"  he  said,  and 
his  eyes  were  blinking  with  tears.  Pres- 
ently he  pointed.  "  There's  some  one 
riding  to  meet  us,  Saadat — a  woman. 
Golly,  can't  she  ride!  She  means  to  be 
in  it — to  salute  the  returning  brave!" 

He  did  not  look  at  David.  If  he  had 
done  so,  he  would  have  seen  that  David's 
face  had  taken  on  a  strange  look,  just 
such  a  look  as  it  wore  that  night  in  the 
monastery  when  he  saw  Hylda  in  a 
vision,  and  heard  her  say,  "  Speak,  speak 
to  me!" 

There  had  shot  into  his  mind  the  con- 
viction that  the  woman  riding  towards 
them  was  Hylda.  Hylda,  the  first  to 
welcome  him  back,  Hylda — Lady  Eg- 
lington!  Suddenly  his  face  appeared  to 
tighten  and  grow  thin.  It  was  all  joy 
and  torture  at  once.  He  had  fought  this 
fight  out  with  himself — had  lie  not  done 
so?  Had  he  not  closed  his  heart  to  all 
but  duty — and  Egypt?  Yet  there  she 
was  riding  out  of  the  old  life,  out  of 
Hamley,  and  England,  and  all  that  had 
happened  in  Cairo,  to  meet  him.  Nearer 
and  nearer  she  came.    He  could  not  see 
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the  face  yet,  but  could  he  mistake  that 
figure  among  thousands !  He  quickened 
his  camel,  and  drew  ahead  of  Lacey. 
Lacey  did  not  understand,  he  did  not 
recognize  Hjdda  as  yet;  but  he  knew  by 
instinct  the  Saadat's  wishes,  and  he 
motioned  the  others  to  ride  more  slowly, 
"while  he  and  they  watched  horsemen  now 
<3oming  out  from  Assouan  towards  them. 

David  urged  his  camel  on.  Presently 
he  could  distinguish  the  features  of  the 
woman  riding  towards  him.  It  was 
Hylda.  His  presentment,  his  instinct  had 
been  right.  His  heart  beat  tumultuously, 
his  hand  trembled,  but  he  summoned  up 
his  will,  and  ruled  himself  to  something 
like  composure.  This,  then,  was  his 
home-coming  from  the  far  miseries  and 
trials  of  battle-fields — to  see  her  face  be- 
fore all  others,  to  hear  her  voice  first. 
What  miracle  had  brought  this  thing  to 
pass  —  this  beautiful,  forbidden  thing  ? 
Eorbidden!  Bronzed  as  he  was,  his  face 
showed  no  paleness;  but  as  he  drew  near 
lier  it  grew  pinched  and  wan  from  the 
effort  at  self-control.  He  set  his  lips, 
and  rode  on. 

What  had  been  her  feelings  during  that 
ride  in  the  desert?  She  had  not  meant 
io  go  out  to  meet  him.  After  she  heard 
that  he  was  coming,  her  desire  was  to  get 
away  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
he  alone  with  her  thoughts.  He  was 
coming;  he  was  safe;  and  her  work  was 
done.  What  she  had  set  out  to  do  was 
accomplished — to  bring  him  back,  if  it 
was  God's  will,  out  of  the  jaws  of  death, 
for  England's  sake,  for  the  world's  sake, 
for  his  sake,  for  her  own  sake.  For  her 
own  sake?  Yes,  yes,  in  spite  of  all,  for 
her  own  sake.  Whatever  lay  before,  now 
for  this  one  hour,  for  this  moment  of 
meeting  he  should  be  hers.  But  meet 
him,  where?  Before  all  the  world,  with 
a  smile  of  conventional  welcome  on  her 
lips,  with  the  same  hand-clasp  that  any 
friend  and  lover  of  humanity  would  give 
him  ? 

The  desert  air  blew  on  her  face,  keen, 
sweet,  vibrant,  thrilling.  What  he  had 
heard  that  night  at  the  monastery,  the 
humming  life  of  the  land  of  white  fire, 
the  desert,  the  million  looms  of  all  the 
weavers  of  the  world  weaving,  this  she 
heard  in  the  sunlight  with  the  sand 
rising  like  surf  behind  her  horse's  hoofs. 
It  was  all  behind  her  now,  the  disillusion 


and  the  loss  and  the  misery,  and  the 
undeserved  insult  to  her  womanhood — 
all  were  sunk  away  into  the  unre- 
deemable past.  And  here,  in  Egypt, 
where  she  had  first  felt  the  stir  of  life's 
passion  and  pain  and  penalty,  here,  now, 
she  lost  herself  in  a  beautiful,  buoyant 
dream.  She  was  riding  out  to  meet  the 
one  man  of  all  men:  hero,  crusader, 
rescuer — ah,  that  dreadful  night  in  the 
Palace,  and  Eoorgat's  fate!  .  .  .  But  he 
was  coming,  who  had  made  her  live,  to 
whom  she  had  called  from  afar.  Had 
she  ever  done  aught  to  shame  the  best 
that  was  in  him?  Had  she  not  striven 
to  love  Eglington  even  when  the  worst 
was  come,  not  alone  at  her  own  soul's 
command,  but  because  she  knew  that  this 
man  would  have  it  so?  Broken  by  her 
oAvn  sorrow,  she  had  left  England,  Eg- 
lington— all,  to  keep  her  pledge  to  help 
him  in  his  hour  of  need.  She  had  come 
to  Nahoum.  And  yet,  alas!  not  herself 
had  conquered  Nahoum,  but  David — 
David  —  David,  as  Nahoum  had  said ! 
She  herself  had  not  done  this  one  thing 
which  would  have  compensated  for  all 
that  she  had  suft'ered.  But  it  remained 
that  she  had  come  here  to  do  it,  and  per- 
haps he  would  understand  when  he  saw 
her;  perhaps  he  would  realize  why  she 
had  come — not  because  he  was  the  man 
and  she  the  woman — 

Yes,  she  knew  he  would  understand. 
She  flung  up  her  head  to  the  sun  and 
the  pulse-stirring  air,  and,  as  she  did 
so,  saw  his  cavalcade  approaching.  She 
was  sure  it  was  he,  even  when  he  was 
far  off,  by  the  same  sure  instinct  that 
convinced  him.  Eor  an  instant  she  hesi- 
tated. She  would  turn  back,  and  meet 
him  with  the  crowd.  Then  she  looked 
around.  The  desert  was  deserted  by  all 
save  herself  and  himself  and  those  that 
were  with  him.  No.  Her  mind  was 
made  up.  She  w^ould  ride  forward.  She 
would  be  the  first  to  welcome  him  back 
to  life  and  the  world.  He  and  she  would 
meet  alone  in  the  desert.  Eor  one  min- 
ute they  would  be  alone,  with  the  world 
afar,  they  two  to  meet,  to  greet — and  to 
part.  Out  of  all  that  Fate  had  to  give 
of  sorrow  and  loss,  this  one  delectable 
moment,  no  matter  what  came  after ! 

"  David !"  she  cried  with  beating  heart, 
and  rode  on,  harder  and  harder. 

And  now  she  saw  him  ride  ahead  of 
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his  followers.  Ah,  he  realized  that  it  was 
yhe,  though  he  could  not  see  her  face. 
Nearer  and  nearer  .  .  .  they  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes. 

He  stopped  his  camel,  and  made  it 
kneel  foi  the  dismounting.  She  stopped 
her  horse  also,  and,  sliding  to  the  ground, 
stood  waiting,  one  hand  upon  the  horse's 
neck.  He  hastened  forward,  then  stood 
still,  a  few  feet  away,  his  eyes  on  hers, 
his  helmet  off,  his  brown  hair,  brown  as 
when  she  first  saw  it — peril  and  hard- 
ship had  not  thinned  or  grayed  it.  A 
moment  they  stood  so,  a  moment  of 
revealing  and  understanding,  but  speech- 
less; and  then,  with  a  smile  infinitely 
touching,  she  said,  as  he  had  heard  her 
say  in  the  monastery — the  very  words : 

"  Speak — speak  to  me !" 

He  took  her  hand  in  his.  "  There  is  no 
need — I  have  said  all !"  he  answered,  hap- 
piness and  trouble  at  once  in  his  eyes. 
Then  his  face  grew  calmer.  "  Thee  has 
made  it  worth  while  living  on,"  he  added. 

She  was  gaining  control  of  herself  also. 
"  I  said  that  I  would  come  when  I  was 
needed,"  she  answered  less  tremblingly. 

"  Thee  came  alone  ?"  he  asked  gently. 

"  From  Assouan,  yes,"  she  said,  in  a 
voice  still  unsteady.  "  I  was  riding  out 
to  be  alone  with  myself,  and  then  I  saw 
you  coming,  and  I  rode  on.  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  be  the  first  to  say,  ^  Well 
done,'  and  '  God  bless  you !'  " 

He  drew  in  a  long  breath,  then  looked 
at  her  keenly,  "  Lord  Eglington  is  in 
Egypt  also?"  he  asked. 

Her  face  did  not  change.  She  looked 
him  in  the  eyes.  "  No,  Eglington  would 
not  come  to  help  you.  I  came  to  Na- 
houm,  as  I  said  I  would." 

"  Thee  has  a  good  memory,"  he  re- 
joined simply. 

"  I  am  a  good  friend,"  she  answered, 
then  suddenly  her  face  flushed  up,  her 
breast  panted,  her  eyes  shone  with  a 
brightness  almost  intolerable  to  him, 
but  he  said  in  a  low,  shaking  voice: 

"  It  is  all  fighting,  all  fighting.  We 
have  done  our  best.  And  thee  has  made 
all  possible." 

"  David !"  she  said  in  a  voice  scarce 
above  a  whisper. 

"  Thee  and  me  have  far  to  go,"  he 
said  in  a  voice  not  louder  than  her  own, 
"  and  I  pray  that  it  may  be  well  with 
us — but  our  ways  may  not  be  the  same." 
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She  understood,  and  a  newer  life 
leaped  up  in  her.  She  knew  that  he 
loved  her — that  was  sufficient;  the  rest 
would  be  easier  now.  Sacrifice,  all, 
would  be  easier  now.  To  part,  yes,  and 
forevermore;  but  to  know  that  she  had 
been  truly  loved — who  could  rob  her  of 
that? 

"  See,"  she  said  lightly,  "  your  people 
are  waiting — and  there,  why,  there  is 
my  cousin  Lacey!  Tom,  oh.  Cousin 
Tom!"  she  called  eagerly. 

Lacey  rode  down  on  them.  "  Say, 
I'm  tickled  to  death,"  he  said,  as  he 
dropped  from  his  horse.  ^'  Cousin  Hylda, 
I'm  blest  if  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could 
sing  like  Aunt  Melissa  in  the  dairy!" 

"  You  may  kiss  me.  Cousin  Tom,"  she 
said,  as  she  took  his  hands  in  hers. 

He  flushed,  was  embarrassed,  then 
snatched  a  kiss  from  her  cheek.  ^'  Say, 
I'm  in  it,  ain't  I?  And  you  were  in  it 
first,  eh,  cousin  Hylda?  The  rest  are 
nowhere — there  they  come  from  Assouan, 
Kai'd,  Nahoum,  and  the  Nubians.  Look 
at  'em  glisten!  My!" 

A  hundred  of  Kai'd's  Nubians  in  their 
glittering  armor  made  three  sides  of  a 
quickly  moving  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  and  a  little  ahead,  rode  Kai'd  and 
Nahoum;  while  behind  the  square — in 
parade  and  gala  dress — trooped  hundreds 
of  soldiers  and  Egyptians  and  natives. 

Swiftly  the  two  cavalcades  approached 
each  other,  the  desert  ringing  with  the 
cries  of  the  Bedouins,  the  Nubians,  and 
the  fellaheen.  They  met  on  an  upland 
of  sand,  from  which  the  wide  valley  of 
the  Nile  and  its  wild  cataracts  could  be 
seen.  As  men  meet  who  parted  yesterday, 
Kaid,  Nahoum,  and  David  met,  but 
Kai'd's  first  words  to  David  had  behind 
them  a  world  of  meaning. 

"  I  also  have  come  back,  Saadat,  to 
whom  be  the  bread  that  never  moulds 
and  the  water  that  never  stales,"  he  said, 
with  a  new  look.  Superstition  had  set  its 
mark  on  him — on  Claridge  Pasha's  safety 
depended  his  own;  and  the  sight  of  this 
thin  bronzed  face,  with  its  living  fire,  gave 
him  vital  assurance  of  length  of  days. 

And  David  answered,  "  May  thy  life 
be  the  nursling  of  Time,  Efl'endina,  and 
I  bring  the  tribute  of  the  rebellious 
once  more  to  thy  hand.  What  was 
thine  and  was  lost  is  thine  once  more. 
Peace  and  salaam!" 
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Between  Nahoum  and  David  there 
were  at  first  no  words.  Tliey  shook 
hands  like  Englishmen,  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes,  and  with  pride  of  what 
Nahoum,  once,  in  his  duplicity,  had  called 
"  perfect  friendship." 

Lacey  thought  of  this  now  as  he  looked 
on;  and  not  without  a  sense  of  irony,  he 
said  under  his  breath,  " '  Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian !'  " 

But  in  Hylda's  look,  as  it  met  Na- 
hpum's,  there  was  no  doubt — what  woman 
doubts  the  convert  whom  she  thinks  she 
has  helped  to  make!  Her  confidence 
was  not  without  reason,  as  the  future 
showed.  Meanwhile,  the  Nubians  smote 
their  mailed  breasts  with  their  swords 
in  honor  of  David  and  Kaid. 

Under  the  gleaming  moon  the  ex- 
quisite temple  of  Philae,  perched  on  its 
high  rock  above  the  river,  the  fires  on 
the  shore,  the  masts  of  the  dahabiehs 
twinkling  with  lights,  and  the  barbarous 
songs  that  floated  across  the  water,  gave 
the  feeling  of  past  centuries  to  the  scene. 
From  the  splendid  boat  which  Kai'd  had 
placed  at  his  disposal,  David  looked  out 
upon  it  all  with  emotions  not  yet  wholly 
mastered  by  the  true  estimate  of  what 
the  day  had  brought.  With  a  mind 
unsettled  he  listened  to  the  natives  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  boat  and  on  the 
shore  beating  the  darabukkeh  and  play- 
ing the  kemengeh.  Yet  his  thoughts 
were  moving  in  a  mist  of  greater  happi- 
ness than  he  had  ever  known,  even  while 
he  was  face  to  face  with  a  renunciation 
which  had  been  made  complete  in  the 
Coptic  Monastery.  He  was  realizing 
that  in  sacrifice  there  is  the  highest 
happiness  the  world  offers;  and  the  will 
to  make  it,  and  the  subjection  of  the  will 
to  the  supreme  duty,  is  the  soul  of  that 
happiness — the  will,  not  the  act  itself. 

He  did  not  know,  and  Hylda  did  not 
know,  that  Eglington  was  gone  forever, 
and  that,  in  a  sense,  he  was  as  though 
he  had  never  been;  so  does  selfishness 
and  egotism,  and  the  robbery  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  enrich  one's  own 
treasury  bring  dust  and  ashes  only  at 
the  last.  He  did  not  know  that  the  winds 
of  time  had  already  swept  away  all  traces 
of  the  house  of  ambition  that  Eglington 
had  sought  to  build;  and  that  his  nimble 
tongue  and  untrustworthy  mind  would 


nevermore  delude  and  charm,  and  wanton 
with  the  truth.  He  did  not  know,  but 
within  the  past  hour  Hylda  knew,  and 
now  Soolsby  came  to  tell  him. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by 
Soolsby's  voice  saying,  "  Hast  nowt  to 
say  to  me,  Egyptian?" 

It  startled  him;  sounded  ghostly  in 
the  moonlight;  for  why  should  he  hear 
Soolsby's  voice  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  I 
But  Soolsby  came  nearer,  and  stood 
where  the  moonlignt  fell  upon  him,  hat 
in  hand,  a  rustic  modern  figure  in  this 
Oriental  world. 

David  sprang  to  his  feet  and  grasped 
the  old  man  by  the  shoulders.  "  Soolsby, 
Soolsby,"  he  said,  with  a  strange 
plaintive  note  in  his  voice,  yet  gladly 
too,  "  Soolsby,  thee  is  come  here  to  wel- 
come me!  And  has  she  not  come — 
Miss  Claridge,  Soolsby?" 

He  longed  for  that  true  heart  which 
had  never  failed  him,  the  true  and  simple 
soul  whose  life  had  been  filled  by  thought 
and  care  of  him,  and  whose  every  act 
had  for  its  background  the  love  of  sister 
for  brother, — for  that  was  their  relation 
in  every  usual  meaning — who,  too  frail 
and  broken  to  come  to  him  now,  waited 
for  him  by  the  old  hearthstone,  with  a 
life  of  service  to  lay  at  his  feet,  if  he 
would  but  make  it  possible.  And  so 
Soolsby,  in  his  own  way,  made  him 
understand;  for  who  knew  them  both 
better  than  this  old  man,  who  had  shared 
in  David's  destiny  since  the  fatal  day 
when  a  Lord  Eglington  had  married 
Mercy  Claridge  in  secret,  and  set  in  mo- 
tion a  long  line  of  tragic  happenings  ? 

"  Ay,  she  would  have  come,"  Soolsby 
answered,  "  but  she  was  not  fit  for 
the  journey,  and  there  was  little  time, 
my  lord!" 

"  Why  did  thee  come,  Soolsby  ?  Only 
to  welcome  me  back?" 

"  I  come  to  bring  you  back  to  Eng- 
land, to  your  duty  there,  my  lord." 

The  first  time  Soolsby  had  used  the 
words  "  my  lord,"  David  had  scarcely 
noticed  it,  but  its  repetition  struck  him 
strangely,  and  he  said : 

"Here,  sometimes  they  call  me  Pasha 
and  Saadai,  which  means  excellency* 
but  I  am  not  '  my  lord.' " 

"  Ay,  but  you  are  my  lord,  Egyptian, 
as  sure  as  I've  kept  my  word  to  you  that 
I'd  drink  no  more,  ay,  on  my  sacred 
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honor!  So  you  are  my  lord;  you  are 
Lord  Eglington,  my  lord." 

David  stood  rigid  and  almost  un- 
blinking as  Soolsby  told  his  tale,  be- 
ginning with  the  story  of  Eglington's 
death,  and  going  back  all  the  years  to 
the  day  of  Mercy  Claridge's  marriage. 

"  And  him  that  never  was  Lord  Eg- 
lington, your  own  father's  son,  is  dead 
and  gone,  my  lord;  and  you  are  come 
into  your  rights  at  last." 

For  a  long  time  David  stood  looking 
into  the  sparkling  night  before  him, 
speechless  and  unmoving,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  his  head  bent  for- 
ward, as  though  in  a  dream. 

How,  all  in  an  instant,  had  life 
changed  for  him!  How  had  Soolsby's 
tale  of  Eglington's  death  filled  him 
with  a  pity  deeper  than  he  had  ever 
felt  —  the  futile,  bitter,  unaccomplish- 
ed life,  the  audacious,  brilliant  genius 
quenched,  a  genius  got  from  the  same 
source  as  his  own  resistless  energy  and 
imagination,  from  the  same  wild  spring. 
Gone — all  gone,  with  only  pity  to  cover 
him,  unloved,  unloving,  unbemoaned, 
save  by  the  Quaker  girl  whose  true  spirit 
he  had  hurt,  save  by  the  wife  whom  he 
had  cruelly  wronged  and  tortured;  and 
pity  was  the  thing  that  moved  them 
both,  unfathomable  and  almost  maternal, 
in  that  great  sense  of  motherhood  which, 
in  spite  of  love  or  passion,  is  behind  both, 
behind  all,  in  every  true  woman's  life. 

So  far  as  Hylda  and  David  were  con- 
cerned renunciation  had  not  been  in 
vain.  God,  not  man,  or  destiny,  had  de- 
rided their  future;  they  had  not  taken 
it  into  their  own  hands. 

At  last  David  spoke. 

"  Who  knows  of  all  this — of  who  I 
am,  Soolsby?" 

"  Lady  Eglington  and  myself,  my  lord.''* 

"  Only  she  and  you  ?" 
Only  us  two,  Egyptian." 

"  Then  let   it  be  so — forever." 

Soolsby  was  startled,  dumfounded. 
"  But  you  will  take  your  title  and  estates, 
my  lord;  you  will  take  the  high  place 
which  is  your  o^\^l." 

"  And  prove  my  grandfather  wrong — 
had  he  not  enough  sorrow?  And  change 
my  life,  all  to  please  thee,  Soolsby?" 

He  took  the  old  man's  shoulders  in  his 
hands  again.  "  Thee  has  done  thy  duty 
as  few  in  this  world,  Soolsby,  and  given 


friendship  such  as  few  give  in  this 
world.  But  thee  must  be  content.  I 
am  David  Claridge,  and  so  shall  re- 
main ever." 

"  Then,  since  him  that's  dead  has  no 
other  male  kin,  the  title  dies,  and  all 
that's  his  will  go  to  her  ladyship,"  Sools- 
by rejoined  sourly. 

"  Does  thee  grudge  her  ladyship  what 
was  his  ?" 

"  I  grudge  her  what  is  yours,  my 
lord—" 

Suddenly  Soolsby  paused,  as  though  a 
new"  thought  had  come  to  him,  and  he 
nodded  to  himself  in  satisfaction.  "  Well, 
since  you  will  have  it  so,  it  will  be  so; 
but  it's  a  queer  fuddle,  all  of  it;  and 
where's  the  way  out,  tell  me  that, 
my  lord?" 

David  spoke  almost  coldly.  "  Call  me 
'  my  lord '  no  more."  Then  he  added 
gently,  "  But  I  will  go  back  to  England  to 
her  that's  waiting  at  the  Red  Mansion — 
and  you  will  remember,  Soolsby — " 

Slowly  the  great  flotilla  of  dahabiehs 
floated  with  the  strong  current  down 
towards  Cairo,  the  sails  swelling  to 
the  breeze  that  blew  from  the  Lybian 
Hills.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
thousands  of  Arabs  and  fellaheen  crowd- 
ed to  welcome  "  the  Saadat,"  bringing 
gifts  of  dates  and  eggs  and  fowls  and 
dourha  and  sweetmeats,  and  linen  cloth; 
and  even  in  the  trouble  that  was  on  her, 
and  the  harrow^ing  regret  that  she  had 
not  been  with  Eglington  in  his  last  hour 
— she  little  knew  what  Eglington  had 
said  to  Eaith  in  that  last  hour — Hylda 
was  soothed  by  the  long  loud  tribute 
paid  to  David. 

As  she  sat  in  the  evening  light,  David 
and  Lacey  came,  and  were  received  by 
the  Duchess  of  Snowden,  who  could  only 
say  feverishly  to  David  as  she  held  his 
hand,  "  Windlchurst  sent  his  regards  to 
you — his  loving  regards.  He  was  sure 
you  would  come  home — come  home.  He 
wished  he  were  in  power  for  your  sake." 

So,  for  a  few  moments  she  talked 
volubly,  and  said  at  last,  "  But  Lady 
Eglington,  she  will  be  glad  to  see  you, 
such  old  friends  as  you  are,  though  not 
so  old  as  Windlehurst  and  me — thirty 
years,  over  thirty,  la,  la !" 

They  turned  to  go  to  Hylda,  and  came 
face  to  face  with  Kate  Heaver. 
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David's  eyes  lighted,  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  her. 

"  It  is  good  to  see  thee  here,"  he  said. 

"  And  'tis  tlie  cross-roads  once  again, 
sir,"  she  rejoined. 

"  Thee  means  thee  will  marry  Jasper  ?" 

"  Ay,  I  will  marry  J asper,  now,"  she 
answered." 

"  It  has  been  a  long  waiting  for 
him." 

"  It  could  not  be  before,"  she  responded. 

David  looked  at  her  reflectively,  and 
said,  "  By  devious  ways  the  human  heart 
comes  home.  One  can  only  stand  in  the 
door  and  wait.   He  has  been  patient." 

"  I  have  been  patient,  too,"  she  answer- 
ed vagTiely. 

As  the  Duchess  disappeared  with  Da- 
vid, Lacey  spun  round  on  one  toe,  and, 
like  a  boy,  careered  round  the  deck,  to 
the  tune  of  a  negro  song. 

"  Say,  things  are  all  right  there,  and 
it's  my  turn  now,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Cute 
as  she  can  be,  and  knows  the  game! 
Twice  a  widow,  and  knows  the  game! 
Waiting,  she  is  down  in  Cairo,  where  the 
orange  blossom  blows!  I'm  in  it;  we're 
all  in  it — every  one  of  us.  Cousin  Hylda's 
free  now,  and  I've  got  no  past  worth 
speaking  of;  and,  anyhow,  she'll  under- 
stand, down  there  in  Cairo.  Cute  as 
she  can  be — " 

Suddenly  he  swung  himself  down  to  the 
lower  deck.  "  The  desert's  the  place  for 
me  to-night!"  he  said. 

Stepping  ashore,  he  turned  to  where 
the  Duchess  stood  on  the  deck,  gazing 


out  into  the  night.  "  Well,  give  my  love 
to  the  girls!"  he  called,  waving  a  hand, 
as  it  were,  to  the  wide  world,  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  alluring  whiteness. 

"  I've  got  to  get  a  key-thought,"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  as  he  walked  swiftly 
on,  till  only  faint  sounds  came  to  him 
from  the  riverside.  In  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  Hylda,  which  was  the  turning- 
point  of  all  for  her,  he  had  spoken  of 
these  "  key- thoughts."  With  all  the  child- 
ishness and  foolish  simplicity  which  he 
showed  at  times,  he  had  felt  his  way  into 
spheres  where  life  had  depths.  The  desert 
had  justified  him  to  himself  and  before  the 
spirits  of  departed  peoples,  who  wandered 
over  the  sands,  until  at  last  they  them- 
selves became  sand,  and  were  blown  hither 
and  thither  to  make  beds  for  thousands 
of  desert  wayfarers,  or  paths  for  camels' 
feet,  or  a  blinding  storm  to  overwhelm 
the  traveller  and  the  caravan;  life  giving 
and  taking,  absorbing  and  destroying, 
destroying  and  absorbing,  till  the  circle  of 
human  existence  wheel  to  the  full,  and 
the  task  of  Time  be  accomplished. 

On  the  gorse-grown  common  above 
Hamley,  David  and  Faith,  and  David's 
mother  Mercy,  had  felt  the  same  soul  of 
things  stirring — in  the  green  fields  of 
green  England,  in  the  arid  wastes  of  the 
Lybian  desert,  on  the  bosom  of  the  Nile, 
where  Mahommed  Hassan  now  lay  in  a 
nugger  singing  a  song  of  passion ;  Nature 
with  burning  voice  murmuring  down  the 
unquiet  world  its  message  of  the  Final 
Peace  through  the  innumerable  years. 

THE  END. 


A  Lament  for  Helen 


BY  WILFRID   WILSON  GIBSON 

HELEX  is  slain:  the  beauty  of  the  earth 
Beside  the  running  waters  lieth  dead. 
O  running  waters,  never  note  of  mirth 

Be  from  your  purling  eddies  skyward  sped! 
Your  song  forever  be 
A  ceaseless  threnody 
O'er  beauty's  fallen  head. 

Helen  is  slain:  a  bitter  queen's  command 

And  treacherous  smile  the  queen  of  queens  hath  slain. 
Polyxo's  boorish  slaves  with  ruthless  hand 

Have  razed  the  temple  time  assailed  in  vain. 
A^'ith  shadow-stricken  eyes. 
Deep  in  green  sorrel  lies 
That  bodv  without  a  stain. 

She  came  at  noonday  to  the  forest  pool. 

And  maidens  stripped  her  lily-body  bare 
That  lit  the  dusk  of  cedar-shaded  cool; 

And  o'er  her  gleaming  shoulders  loosed  her  hair — 
O  golden  strands  of  death. 
So  soon  to  stay  her  breath. 
And  stifle  the  sweet  air! 

Into  the  water,  with  dark  eyes  adream, 

She  waded  till  the  ripples  touched  her  breast; 
Then,  floating  like  a  lily  on  the  stream. 
She  lay  awhile  in  perilous,  sweet  rest — 
About  her  lovely  head, 
Her  wet,  gold  hair  outspread 
As  storm-clouds  in  the  west. 

Had  easy  death  but  stolen  on  her  now. 

And  closed  about  her  with  swift,  cold  embrace — 
The  shadow  of  old  forests  on  her  brow,  - 
The  calm  of  silent  waters  in  her  face — 
Had  she  but  sunk  to  sleep 
In  that  untroubled  deep. 
The  gods  had  shown  her  grace. 

But  presently  from  out  the  stream  she  stepped 

Like  some  pale  spirit  of  the  crystal  wave; 
And  taloned  death  with  wings  of  furies  swept 
Upon  her  suddenly  with  none  to  save. 
Ah,  who  hath  heart  to  tell 
How  queenly  Helen  fell. 
Slain  by  a  masking  slave! 
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Her  dripping  hair  about  her  pulsing  throat 

They  lashed,  and  strained  the  lithe,  gold  tresses  taut. 
Her  strangled  voice  breathed  but  one  sobbing  note 
Like  some  sweet  singing-bird  in  meshes  caught, 
As,  on  the  river-bank, 
Her  lifeless  body  sank. 
Its  beauty  brought  to  naught. 

Helen  hath  fallen.    Yea,  the  gust  of  death 

Llath  quenched  the  torch  that  lit  the  whole  earth's  night ; 
The  lips  that  kindled  nations  with  their  breath, 
The  eyes  that  blinded  armies  with  their  light 
Are  still  and  cold  and  gray. 
Though  yet  the  summer  day 
Above  them  burneth  bright. 

Helen  hath  fallen:  she  for  v/hom  Troy  fell 

Hath  fallen  even  as  the  fallen  towers. 
O  wanderers  in  dim  fields  of  asphodel, 
Wlio  spilt  for  her  the  wine  of  earthly  hours. 
With  you  for  evermore 
By  Lethe's  darkling  shore 
Your  soul's  desire  shall  dwell. 

The  fire  that  lured  your  ships  across  the  world, 

That  tempered  Trojan  hearts  to  victory 
O'er  all  but  death,  and  fiamed  o'er  heroes  hurled 
To  headlong  doom  of  immortality — 
When  Ilion's  furious  glow 
Flushed  Ida's  vestal  snow. 
And  flecked  the  .Egean  sea — 

Shall  kindle  nevermore  the  living  throng; 

But  ever  through  your  shadowy  host  shall  burn, 
A  lustral  fire,  until  the  eternal  song. 

The  soul  of  silence,  slake  your  lips  that  yearn 
With  wordless  ecstasy 
Of  starry  melody 
No  mortal  lips  may  learn — 

The  song  that  poets  on  some  desolate  shore. 

When  midnight  stars  are  mirrored  in  the  sea. 
Have  caught  in  flying  strains,  to  breathe  no  more 
The  broken  music  of  mortality — 

The  song  that  burns,  a  fire 
Of  deathless  Spring's  desire 
In  white  Persephone. 

But  Ave  who  sojourn  yet  in  earthly  ways, 

How  shall  we  sing  now  Helen  lieth  dead? 
Break  every  lyre;  and  burn  the  withered  bays 
For  Song's  sweet  solace  hath  with  Helen  fled. 
Let  sorrow's  silence  be 
The  only  threnody 
O'er  beauty's  fallen  head. 


Jolly's  Father 


BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  S  POP  FORD 


REALLY,  it  was  not  the  partiality 
of  a  young  mother  and  father  that 
pronounced  little  Jolly  an  enchant- 
ing baby.  He  was  an  enchanting  baby. 
His  face  of  the  soft  bloom  of  a  rose 
petal,  his  eyes  like  forget-me-nots  turned 
into  stars,  his  hair  in  tendrils  of  gold, 
his  dimpling  smile,  his  cooing  and 
gurgling,  his  exquisite  feet  that  were  a 
I)erpetual  wonder  both  to  him  and  to 
every  one  else,  his  cries  of  delight,  his 
sobs  of  sorrow,  his  loving  embraces,  his 
eager  little  ecstasies,  made  him.  so  per- 
fect a  piece  of  flesh  and  blood  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  must,  after  all,  be  only 
spirit.  In  fact,  he  was  a  miracle  of  ex- 
celling nature.  We  have  his  father's 
and  his  mother's  word  for  it ;  and  certain- 
ly they  ought  to  know — he  was  their  baby. 

"  His  name  is  Joliffe,"  said  his  mother, 
in  all  but  the  first  words  spoken  after 
his  arrival. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Harrison. 
"  He  is  to  take  your  family  name.  I 
suffered  enough  from  this  name  of  mine 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  so  did  my  father 
before  me.  This  fine  fellow  sha'n't — " 
His  name,"  said  his  mother,  firmly 
if  faintly,  "  is  Jolifle  Harrison."  And 
as  it  was  no  time  to  dispute  the  matter, 
the  father  withdrew,  taking  with  him 
the  godfathership  of  his  heroes — Watt, 
Fulton,  Tesla,  Bell,  and  the  others. 
Joliffe  was  his  own  name;  and  he  had 
been  called  Jolly  Harrison,  and  Jolly 
Harry,  and  Jolly  Boy,  till  the  sound  had 
teased  him  like  the  buzz  of  a  hornet.  But, 
when  all  was  said,  it  was  an  honorable 
name,  worn  by  several  generations  of  hon- 
orable men.  And  it  is  due  to  little  Jolly's 
charm  to  say  that,  after  he  assumed  the 
name,  it  seemed  a  strain  of  music. 

The  point  being  settled,  Mr.  Harrison 
went  back  to  the  intricate  design  and 
the  springs  and  wheels  of  the  model  of 
his  machine  that  was  going  to  upset  one 
branch  of  the  work  that  moves  the 
world,  and  in  which,  before  he  knew  and 


married  Louie  Leslie,  he  had  been  wholly 
wrapped.  The  machine  had  been  neg- 
lected of  late,  but  now  its  ideas  must 
be  wrought  out,  for  the  boy  must  be 
justified  in  his  choice  of  a  father.  And 
then  Louie  had  been  very  patient, 
sparing,  going  without,  believing; — that 
must  not  go  for  nothing.  Why,  they 
had  economized  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  had  even  been  a  question  if  they 
could  allow  themselves  the  luxuiy  of 
keeping  Dane, — Dane  with  the  appetite 
and  nearly  the  size  of  a  tiger.  But 
Dane  had  determined  the  point  by 
comang  back  repeatedly  after  being  given 
away,  and  making  every  footstep  of 
Louie's  his  especial  concern.  There 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  fear  of  Dane's 
jealousy  of  the  baby;  and  when  little 
Jolly  was  lying  across  the  nurse's  knees, 
Dane,  who  had  been  very  uneasy  out- 
side, was  brought  in,  Mr.  Harrison's 
grasp  on  his  collar,  Mrs.  Murray  and  the 
nurse  on  guard,  and  Bridget  in  the  door. 
Just  then  Jolly  gave  a  little  colicky  cry; 
Dane  looked  him  over  carefully,  glanced 
up  in  his  master's  face,  and  as,  in  the 
disorder  of  the  blankets  at  the  cry,  one 
little  foot  was  exposed,  he  put  out  his 
tongue  and  lapped  the  foot,  then  turned 
his  great  pathetic  eyes  on  Louie,  telling 
her  plainly  he  knew  all  about  it,  and  lay 
down  at  the  nurse's  feet,  the  baby's  spe- 
cial constable  from  that  day.  And  Jolly, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  put  his  arms 
round  Dane's  neck,  lavished  kisses  on 
his  nose,  and  later  was  apt  to  be  found 
asleep  between  the  great  protecting  paws. 

One  night  when  Mr.  Harrison  came 
in  softly,  Louie  sat,  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  with  the  flames  of  the  low  fire 
playing  over  her  face  and  throwing 
floating  shadows  on  the  wall  behind  her; 
and  he  stopped  in  the  door,  his  somewhat 
sensitive  spirit  struck  with  a  rapture  of 
the  moment.  What  a  change  in  the 
whole  outlook  on  the  world,  on  time  and 
eternity,  a  year  had  made!    His  wife 
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seemed  to  him  something  holy,  as  he 
gazed;  the  symbol  of  all  motherhood,  the 
eternal  Mother  and  Child.  lie  did  not 
know  that  he  had  paused  in  a  sort  of  awe, 
till  she  looked  np  and  smiled  and  beck- 
oned. I  wonder,"  he  said,  "  if  every  one 
else  feels  as  I  do, — as  if  this  thing  had 
never  happened  before?"  And  then  the 
fire  snapped  and  threw  out  a  great  blaze, 
and  Dane  got  up  and  stretched  himself, 
and  the  young  father  laughed,  and  Louie 
laughed  with  him.  Yet  he  had  a  dim 
notion  that  the  laugh  was  a  profanity. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  there's  some- 
thing odd  about  the  way  this  little  chap 
makes  me  feel  near  all  the  other  little 
chaps.  I  stopped  to  put  his  roller- 
skates  on  Murray's  little  Pete  —  by 
George!  I  hardly  knew  there  was  a  little 
Pete.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  go  and 
buy  a  pair  for  Jolly." 

"Oh  no!"  whispered  Louie.  "Some- 
thing might  happen.  He — ^he  might  not 
live  to  wear  them." 

"  Don't  say  such  a  thing,  Louie !"  he 
cried,  sharply. 

"  You  dear  goose !"  said  Louie. 

"  Strange, — a  man  always  wants  a 
son,  to  carry  on  his  race,"  said  Mr.  Har- 
rison presently.  "  And  the  boy  doesn't. 
He  has  his  mother's  traits,  and  carries 
on  his  mother's  race — with  modifications, 
of  course.  And  there  you  are.  It's  left 
to  the  daughter  to  take  the  father's 
traits,  as  he  took  his  mother's.  Don't 
you  see?" 

"  J oliffe  Harrison !"  said  Louie.  "  Just 
look  up  there!"  Up  there  was  a  queer 
old  portrait  of  an  early  Harrison,  their 
only  heirloom. 

"  And  now  look  here,"  said  Louie.  And 
here  was  the  tiny  wizened  face  of  the 
baby  stamped  with  the  seal  of  that  same 
countenance. 

"  You're     right,"     said    the  father. 

Joli  ffe  Harrison,  as  I'm  a  sinner.  Lord ! 
if  I  hadn't  been  so  much  of  a  sinner,  how 
much  happier  I  should  be  to-day!" 

"You  couldn't  be  happier,"  said  his 
wife  over  her  shoulder,  reaching  up  her 
hand  caressingly. 

"  Well,  I've  got  to  do  the  best  I  can 
with  the  material  now,  anyway,"  he 
said,  taking  her  hand  and  passing  it 
across  his  lips.  "  And  if  the  little  beg- 
gar's only  as  good  as  that  old  Jolifie — 
We  must  try  for  it — " 


"  If  he's  as  good  as  you  .'^.re,  he'll  do 
very  well!"  cried  his  wife. 

"  If  he's  as  good  as  you    'ou  mean." 

"  I !"  exclaimed  the  mother,  sharply, 
like  the  cry  of  one  suddenly  convicted 
of  sin. 

As  the  months  sped  by,  the  uni- 
verse, for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  seemed 
ordained  and  kept  in  order  solely  with 
reference  to  little  Jolly.  Sooth  to  say, 
the  father  did  not  work  with  so  much 
absorption  as  once.  In  the  hours  when 
he  had  been  scheming  and  devising  he 
had  to  indulge  himself  in  sport  with 
Jolly,  he  being  the  first  to  degrade  the 
name 'of  the  laughing  baby,  always  ready 
for  a  frolic.  Or  it  might  be  that  Louie 
wished  him  to  see  the  perfect  thing  the 
child  was  in  his  sleep;  or  they  both 
hung  over  him,  joyous  in  his  joy,  as 
he  lay  and  cooed  to  the  shadows  of  the 
leaves  of  the  window  vine  dancing 
over  his  crib  curtains.  Or  it  must  be 
decided  if  that  first  uncertain  murmur 
meant  a  word  or  not;  and  if  that  sun- 
•beam  in  his  glance  showed  that  he  really 
knew  them  and  knew  that  he  belonged  to 
them;  in  short,  to  determine  all  the  other 
mysteries  and  enjoy  all  the  other  delights 
of  this  soul  they  had  called  out  of  the 
vasty  deep  of  souls. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Harrison  had 
to  pursue  the  routine  of  his  business ; 
he  was  head  clerk  in  a  banking-house. 
When  he  came  home  in  the  afternoon, 
he  worked  in  the  small  garden,  while 
his  wife  sat  there  with  the  child;  and 
in  other  hours  not  given  up  to  the 
worship  of  little  Jolly  he  wrought  to- 
wards the  perfection  of  the  model  of  his 
machine.  Lie  never  allowed  himself  to 
think  of  it  a  moment  while  at  his  desk. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a 
man  more  content  with  fate  than  Jolifi"e 
Harrison  was  the  day  he  saw  his  machine 
finished  in  all  its  potentiality.  Various 
people — his  neighbors  and  friends — ^liad 
long  been  interested  in  its  progress,  and 
were  forming  a  company  to  put  it  on  the 
market.  They  were  not  wealthy  people, 
most  of  them  being  clerks  like  himself, 
but  feeling  so  sure  of  the  work  the  thing 
could  do  and  the  fortunes  it  was  bound 
to  make,  they  were  willing  to  invest 
in  its  manufacture  and  introduction  a 
good  part  of  their  small  savings.  Once 
they  had  brought  Mr.  Devoy,  the  vice- 
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■president  of  the  bank  and  a  big  railroad 
man,  to  see  it;  and  he  was  so  vividly 
impressed  by  it  that  their  own  belief 
was  redoubled. 

As  the  machine  had  approached  per- 
fection these  friends  had  been  by  way 
of  dropping  in  by  door  or  window  at 
all  moments. 

"  It's  a  miracle  I"  said  Murray,  who 
lived  the  nearest  of  all,  when  on  one 
occasion  he  had  watched  the  tiny  model 
at  work. 

"And  you  are  a  marvel!''  said  Denny. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  John  Carter,  al- 
most grazing  his  nose  on  a  wJiirring 
wheel,  "  the  man  that  can  do  such  a 
piece  of  work  as  that  is  more  a  miracle 
and  marvel  to  me  than  the  machine  it- 
self. Harrison,  it  makes  me  proud  to 
know  you  !" 

"  Thank  you.  Carter !  Thank  you, 
boys!  It  makes  me  proud  to  think  my 
friends  have  such  confidence  in  me. 
There's  money  in  it,"  he  said,  running 
his  fingers  through  his  hair,  that  stood 
up  like  a  brush.  "  There's  money  in  it. 
There's  a  fortune  for  every  son  of  us. — 
Down,  Dane,  down !" 

"And  fame  for  you,  Jolly  Harry!" 

"  Yes,  I  thinls:  maybe  there  is — in  a 
way,"  he  answered,  with  a  modest  hesita- 
tion. "  T  hardly  know  why  I  care — ex- 
cept for  Jolly.  I  hope  my  little  Jolly 
'11  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  father 
He'll  do  something  in  the  same  line 
himself,  I  think.  Why,  yesterday  I  saw 
him  take  two  straws  and — " 

'By  King!"  exclaimed  John  Carter. 
"  I  haven't  fully  allowed  it  before,  but 
now  I  see  myself  sailing  away  to  Spain 
with  Sarah  Carter  on  my  first  receipts! 
I've  always  liad  castles  there.  I'll  go 
over  to  put  in  the  underpinning.  And 
I  never  should  but  for  you,  Jolly." 

"  You're  flying  high,  John,"  said  Mr. 
Green. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know.  'Twon't  cost 
more  than  a  couple  of  thousand." 

"  Well,  I'll  be  content,"  said  Murray, 
"  if  I  can  give  my  wife  a  bank  account, 
so  that  she'll  never  have  to  ask  me  for 
five  dollars  again, — and  I  without  a 
dime  to  spare  and  hating  to  say  No." 

"  Well,  since  we're  spending  our 
money,"  said  the  founder  of  these  for- 
tunes, "  what  I  want  is  to  salt  down 
enough  for  my  wife,  and  give  Jolly  a 
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fair  start.  I  don't  want  to  leave  Jolly 
a  big  capital.  A  man  can't  do  his  son 
a  worse  turn  than  to  leave  him  a  fortune. 
Just  put  in  trust  enough  to  keep  him 
from  want,  and  then  let  him  build  his 
own  future,  and  develop  his  own  talents, 
and  live  his  own  life.  He'll  make  money 
enough.  He'll  pass  me.  But  I  hope  he'll 
grow  up  to  use  his  money  for  the  good 
of  those  that  haven't  any.  Have  another 
cigar.  Green.  Wait  a  minute.  Carter; 
there's  a  fresh  siphon  in  the  refrigerator." 

"  Come,  come,  Jolly,  you're  not  a 
millionaire  yet!" 

"Going  to  be,"  said  Jolly.  "All  of 
us.  Well,  perhaps  not  quite  that.  But 
this  machine  means  perpetual  income  at 
a  comfortable  little  figure,  I'm  sure,  if 
I'm  sure  of  anything!  Well, — let  me  see 
— this  is  ]\[onday.  You'll  be  back  from 
up-country  by  Wednesday,  Denny?  The 
papers  are  all  drawn  up.  Then  we'll 
sign  Thursday,  put  the  money  in  the 
bank,  and  begin  to  manufacture  as  soon 
as  may  be.  Mr.  Devoy  has  given  me 
some  ideas  about  exploiting  the  machine. 
Going?    Well,  Thursday  evening,  then." 

"  Guess  we'll  all  have  pleasant  dreams," 
said  John  Carter,  as  they  went  down 
the  walk.  "  I  shall  have  a  good  waking 
one  when  I  tell  my  wife." 

"Haven't  you  told  your  wife  yet!" 

"  Xo ;  I  put  it  off  for  fear  Harrison 
might  find  some  of  the  rich  bank  men 
ready  to  go  in  at  Devoy's  advice,  and  so 
cut  us  out." 

"  Xo.  lie  isn't  the  man  to  go  back 
on  his  friends.  Why,  I  remember  his 
taking  a  feruling  at  school  rather  than 
tell  the  other  boy's  name.  The  boy's 
name  was  Murray.  L^sed  to  make  fly- 
traps then." 

"  Xo.  He  isn't  the  man.  Good  stock, 
good  old  stock." 

"  So  it  is.  And  Louie  Leslie's  done 
well  for  herself.  Let's  see, — you  intro- 
duced them,  didn't  you,  John  ? — Well,  this 
doesn't  look  much  like  garden  weather, 
Denny.    And  here  we  are  close  on  April !" 

"  April  weather's  sure  to  come,"  said 
Denny,  gazing  up  wistfully.  "  And  all 
the  buds  with  it.  Big  ones  on  the  lilacs 
now.  T  brought  home  a  lot  of  seed  and 
flower  catalogues  to-day, — don't  know  but 
T  have  about  as  much  fun  with  them  as 
I  shouhl  with  a  garden.  By  the  bye, 
here's  your  paper,  Murray." 
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"  All  rig'ht.  Pete  '11  come  for  the 
Weekly  when  you've  clone  with  it.'' 
And  full  of  the  cheer  of  hope  and  of  com- 
parative youth,  they  went  in  at  their  re- 
spective doors  where  the  brig'ht  windows 
gave  welcome;  and  Dane,  who  had  seen 
them  all  safely  on  their  way,  turned  to 
his  own  affairs. 

"  Good  fellows !"  said  Joliffe  Harrison, 
as  he  sat  toasting  his  feet.  "  And  not 
a  word  of  all  the  self-denials  they've 
undergone  so  that  they  could  trust  their 
money  in  my  hands.  I  knew  Murray 
was  saving  up  when  he  wore  that  seedy 
overcoat.  And  there's  Denny,  fond  of 
his  garden,  and  never  buying  a  new 
shrub !  I'd  have  given  him  some  cut- 
tings of  my  damask  roses  if  I'd  thought. 
Pad  thing,  this  not  thinking.  Well,  he 
can  have  a  whole  greenhouseful  in  a 
year  or  cwo." 

Then  he  put  out  the  lights  and 
went  up  -  stairs  in  his  stocking  feet, 
pausing  ste^dthily  to  look  at  little  Jolly's 
deep  and  dewy  dream.  The  crib  was 
at  his  mother's  side,  and,  as  she  slept, 
one  arm  lay  over  the  little  coverlet,  pro- 
tecting the  boy  even  in  unconsciousness. 
How  beautiful  the  mother  seemed  in  the 
dim  glow  of  the  night-light,  with  her 
long  braid  on  the  pillow,  and  the  dark 
lashes  resting  on  her  cheek,  and  the  smile 
on  her  sweet  lips !  And  oh,  how  beauti- 
ful the  boy,  the  little  gold  curls  cluster- 
ing moistiy  round  his  forehead,  a  smile 
chasing  across  his  face  like  the  sun 
across  a  Hower,  an  aura  of  innocence 
about  him  fair  as  the  reflection  of  some 
heavenly  light !  He  could  never  cease 
wondering  at  the  child.  How  good  had 
fate  been  to  him !  What  had  he  done 
to  deserve  these  blessings  (  What  could 
he  do  to  deserve  them  ?  As  he  stood  there 
he  saw  in  swift  flashes  of  thought,  al- 
most as  vivid  as  pictures,  the  boy  grow- 
ing— the  rosy  swimmer  in  the  pool;  the 
eager  curly  head  at  school  speaking 
"The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill"; 
the  young  college  athlete,  nothing  less 
than  a  full-back;  the  valedictorian  of  his 
class,  on  fire  to  enter  the  lists  of  life; 
plunged  in  business,  proud  of  his  father's 
name,  and  making  his  own  way  with  it. 
His  father's  name — yes,  yes,  little  Jolly 
should  always  have  reason  to  be  glad 
he  wore  that  name!  And  a  silent  prayer 
for  the  boy,  for  his  wife,  for  himself, 


went  up  from  the  man's  heart  before  he 
was  asleep. 

It  was  the  next  afternoon,  as  the 
bank  closed,  that  the  president  in  his 
private  room  sent  for  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
began  his  conversation  abruptly. 

"  Mr.  Harrison,"  said  the  president,  "  I 
have  heard  of  your  very  remarkable  in- 
vention. You  were  showing  it  the  other 
day  to  our  Mr.  Devoy;  and  from  what 
he  tells  me  it  is  going  to  revolutionize 
the — I  mean,  cheapen  all  the  processes 
immensely — that  is,  if  you  get  it  proper- 
ly financed." 

"  Why,  I  thank  you  and  Mr.  Devoy  for 
thinking  so,  Mr.  Mauleverer,"  said  Mr. 
Harrison,  blushing.  "  I — I  think  so  my- 
self.   I  mean,  I  hope  so." 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Mauleverer,  with  a 
smile,  "  is  to  be  expected.  Put  ^Mr. 
Devoy  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
model — so  much  so,  I  may  say  he  is  en- 
thusiastic. And  he  is  so  level-headed  a 
man  that  his  enthusiasm  moves  me  to  say 
1  would  like  to  see  it  myself." 

"  I  am  sure,"  was  the  flattered  reply, 
"  I  would  be  delighted,  Mr.  Mauleverer. 
And  at  any  time  you  say." 

"  Suppose  I  say  to-morrow,  then ;  at 
this  hour.  I  will  bring  a  party  of  our 
directors.  And  if  the  thing  is  all  right, 
— if,  I  say, — we  will  form  a  company 
at  once  and  proceed  to  make  and  adver- 
tise the  machine." 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Maideve- 
rer.   Put  the  company  is  already  formed." 

"What!  Already  formed?  Incredible! 
And  by  whom  ?  Wlio  constitute  it  le- 
manded  the  president,  authoritatively. 

"  A  few  of  my  friends  and  neighbors 
are  willing  to  put  their  savings  into  it." 

"Are  willing?  Then  they  haven't  done 
so  yet?" 

"  The  contracts  are  drawn  up,  ready 
to  sign." 

"  Mr.  Harrison,  don't  you  think  this 
is  very  unfriendly,  very  unkind?"  said 
the  president,  in  a  gentler  tone.  "  Don't 
you  think  it  was  very  short-sighted,  too, 
knowing  the  directors  and  myself  were 
capable  of  taking  up  the  affair  in  a  large 
way?  Poor  business!  I  won't  speak  of 
ingratitude.  Put  it  certainly  shows  a 
singular  want  of  confidence."  The  presi- 
dent was  plainly  touched  by  this  wani 
of  confidence,  as  he  leaned  his  head 
on  his  hand  and  looked  down. 
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Poor  Jolly's  heart  was  shaking;  he 
wouldn't  have  hurt  the  president's  feel- 
ings  for   all  the  money   in   the  bank. 

Not  at  all !  Oh,  not  at  all !"  he  cried, 
eagerly.  "  I  shouldn't  have  ventured — 
1  shouldn't  have  presumed.  My  friends 
and  neiglibors  have  known  about  it  from 
the  beginning.  They  have  been  with  me 
all  through;  they  know  the  parts  by 
name.;  it  means  almost  as  much  to  them 
as  it  does  to  me.  They  have  their 
savings,  and  they  believe  in  it  so  that 
they  are  willing  to  risk  them." 

"  Their  savings !  A  parcel  of  cheap 
Jacks !  Absurd !  Trifling,  too  trifling ! 
Why,  from  Devoy's  account  there  may 
be  millions  in  it,  properly  handled.  You 
can't  handle  it.  You  have  no  initiative. 
Come,  come,  we  mustn't  think  of  any 
such  waste  of  time  and  money !  The 
contract  isn't  signed,  you  say?" 

"  But  my  word  has  been  given,  sir." 

"Your  word!  Wliat  inventor  ever 
kept  his  word !    It  isn't  expected." 

"  Mr.  M  auleverer !" 

"  Now^  look  here!  If  this  is  just  a 
conspiracy  to  make  me  buy  you  out  at  a 
big  price — " 

Even  Mr.  Maideverer  hesitated  before 
the  sudden  blue  lightning  of  those  eyes. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  president.  "  Of 
course,  of  course.  But  look  at  it  sen- 
sibly. With  those  men  in  the  afl^air  you 
may  have  some  small  penny-pocket  re- 
turns. But  with  the  directors  and  my- 
self, why,  you  will  pass  out  of  all  ac- 
quaintance with  such  people  in  a  couple 
of  years.  Or,  in  fact,  you  will  be  in  a 
position  to  benefit  them  if  you  wish, — 
to  make  them  every  one  comfortable. 
Think  it  over.  You  shall  have  generous 
treatment — just  one  share  less  than  the 
majority  of  the  stock;  because,  as  the 
business  end,  we  must  have  our  way. 
We  find  all  the  money,  and  go  to  work 
on  a  scale  that  will  make  things  hum. 
No  creeping  on  little  savings,  but  flying 
on  big  money!  Yes,  think  it  over,  Har- 
rison. I  won't  ask  you  to  make  up  your 
mind  to-night.  Take  a  day  or  two.  And 
I  won't  ask  to  have  the  directors  see  the 
machine  till  after  you  manifest  your 
willingness  to  accept  our  ofi'cr,  if  we  find 
things  then  as  we  hope.  Devoy  has 
a  mechanical  turn  himself  and  knows 
what  he  is  about.  lie  went  into  it 
thoroughly,    and    is    perfectly  satisfied. 
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Our  visit  would  be  merely  a  formality," 
said  the  president,  rising  and  pacing 
ponderously  up  and  down.  "  Now,  Har- 
rison, if  you  think  well  of  my  proposal, 
when  you  have  had  time  to  look  at  it 
in  all  its  bearings,  report  here  day  after 
to-morrow.  If  not, — well,  I  doubt  if  in 
that  case  it  would  be  very  agreeable  for 
you  at  a  desk  here.  You  will  be  too  busy 
with  your  invention.  I  don't  v/ish  to 
be  unpleasant,  though,  Harrison,"  he 
continued,  throwing  himself  into  his 
chair.  "  I  am  speaking,  as"  you  must 
see,  for  your  own  good,  as  well  as  for 
ourselves.  I  am  only  urging  you,  rath- 
er against  your  first  idea,  to  become 
a  millionaire." 

Mr.  Harrison  was  waiting  with  his 
mouth  open,  trying  vainly  to  oppose  his 
stammer  to  the  president's  urgency. 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  Mr.  Mauleverer, 
holding  up  his  fat  white  hand,  palm 
outward.  "  Not  a  word.  Nothing  hasty. 
Take  till  day  after  to-morrow.  Well,  I 
think  that's  all.    Good  afternoon." 

Mr.  Harrison  may  or  may  not  have 
given  the  president  a  military  salute; 
he  did  not  know  or  think.  But  he  went 
out  of  the  office  with  the  step  of  a 
grenadier.  He  accede  to  that  proposi- 
tion! Not  by  all  that's  good!  Pie  be- 
tray his  friends  in  that  fashion !  No, 
sir!  He  wouldn't  even  tell  them  of  the 
offer.  Murrav  and  Dennv  and  Green 
and  Carter  and  the  others  had  stood  by 
him,  and  had  built  their  hopes  on  his, 
and  he  was  not  going  to  play  them  false 
now.  He  would  be  a  scoundrel.  And 
there  had  never  l)een  a  scoundrel  of  his 
name  yet.  Good-by,  then,  to  this  por- 
tion of  his  life,  this  period  of  simple 
drudgery,  and  the  freedom  from  anxiety 
that  a  salary  gives.  He  would  be  his 
own  man  at  last.  And  it  was  true; 
tliere  would  be  plenty  to  do  with  estab- 
lishing his  invention. 

He  thought  he  would  walk  home.  It 
was  only  a  few  miles  to  their  small 
suburb.  He  did  not  want  to  talk  in  the 
trolley-cars;  he  was  quite  too  excited. 
He  felt  the  need  of  oxygen,  and  his  legs 
wanted  stretching.  He  strode  off  sturdi- 
ly, with  his  head  in  the  air.  There  was 
enough  in  the  machine  for  all  of  them; 
he  had  figured  it  out  many  a  time.  Their 
wants  were  modest,  dear  fellows. 

He  had  never  been  an  envious  man. 
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He  had  seen  other  men  at  the  windows 
of  their  luxurious  clubs,  and  had  never 
wished  to  be  one  of  them;  he  had  never 
coveted  high-stepping  four-in-hands  of 
other  men,  or  their  racers,  or  their  thou- 
sand-dollar terriers,  or  anything  that 
was  theirs. 

But  by  the  turn  of  the  last  mile  Mr. 
Harrison  was  somewhat  tired  with  walk- 
ing, and  when  a  young  fellow  driving  a 
tandem  flashed  past  him,  and  he  was  con- 
scious of  an  ache  in  his  weary  feet,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely pleasant  to  be  met  after  office 
hours  by  such  a  team  as  that.  And  when 
a  huge  motor-car.  offensively  red,  shot 
along  like  a  comet,  the  low  sun  shining 
on  its  burnished  brasses  and  its  fiery 
varnish,  then  the  swiftness  and  ease 
of  motion,  the  sense  of  luxury  and  power, 
struck  a  chord  of  which  he  had  never 
been  conscious,  and  the  condition  of  those 
who  could  command  such  things  sud- 
denly rose  before  him  like  an  angel  with 
a  flaming  sword.  "  Oh,  well,"  he  said, 
"  I  could  be  driving  one,  too,  if  I  chose. 
I  don't  choose." 

But  by  this  time  the  hot  blood  with 
which  he  had  left  the  bank  had  begun 
to  cool,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask 
why  he  didn't  choose.  Was  it — was  he — 
could  it  be — that  possibly  he  was  making 
a  mistake?  Might  it  not,  after  all,  be 
better — he  was  not  saying  it  would  be 
better — but  if  it  could  have  been  ar- 
ranged honoral)ly  in  the  first  place,  might 
it  not  have  been  a  wiser  policy  to  have 
his  invention  taken  up  by  rich  men  than 
by  men  witli  hardly  enough  savings,  in- 
deed, to  start  it  even  in  a  small  way? 
Let  alone  advertising  it  and  forcing 
markets  for  it !  Of  course  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  that  would  have  been 
superior  business  and  sharper  foresight. 
Pity.  Almost  too  bad  he  had  given  his 
word  to  those  others!  Very  likely  they 
would  let  him  off  if  he  explained.  But 
they  would  be  terribly  disappointed.  Oh 
no,  it  wasn't  to  be  thought  of!  He  had 
been  too  precipitate — that  was  it — in  too 
much  of  a  hurry.  Why,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  hadn't  he  waited  and 
told  Mauleverer  about  it  first  ?  Mau- 
leverer — yes,  he  was  calling  him  by  his 
surname,  quite  on  terms  of  equality, 
as  he  would  be  doing  if  he  had  accepted 
the  president's  proposal.   Yes,  by  George! 


if  he  had  accepted,  he  wouldn't  be  coming 
home  to  this  seven-by-nine  shelter;  he 
would  be  driving  up  the  avenue  of  an 
estate.  A  boy  on  roller-skates  wheeled 
into  him  and  sent  him  staggering  and 
scrambling — one  of  Murray's — Murray  in- 
dulged his  kids  out  of  all  reason!  \Yhj 
ill  the  world,  he  was  saying,  as  he  re- 
gained the  balance  that  little  Pete  had 
endangered,  should  he  sacrifice  himself 
and  his  future  and  his  boy's  future 
to  these  men  who  were  nothing  but 
his  neighbors ! 

To  be  sure,  when  he  should  be  pulling 
in  money  in  Mauleverer 's  company  he 
could  make  a  point,  as  the  president  had 
said,  of  giving  every  one  of  these  men 
all  that  they  had  ever  expected  from  the 
machine.  The  trouble  was,  they  would- 
n't take  it.  "  Dash  it  all!"  said  Mr.  Har- 
rison, as  he  wiped  his  feet  lingeringly 
on  the  door-mat.  "  I've  been  a  blamed 
fool!  When  I  gave  my  word  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  about.  I  was  an  idiot. 
A  man  isn't  obliged  to  keep  a  promise 
he  made  when  he  didn't  know  what  Ke 
was  about.  If  there  was  any  way  to  be 
out  of  it!  By  George!  I  don't  know — 
with  only  twenty-four  hours.  Denny  '11 
be  back  Wednesday.  Bather  a  rough 
trip,  that  of  his.  If  anything  happened 
to  him — "  He  caught  himself  back,  push- 
ing oft'  the  welcoming  dog,  suddenly  fear- 
ing those  great  soft  eyes.  What  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  had  he  been  thinking? 
Was  he  going  to  be  accessory  in  his 
thoughts  to  a  railroad  massacre?  What 
in  the  name  of  Heaven — or  the  other 
place — was  he  coming  to!  He  finished 
wiping  his  shoes  and  went  in.  But  it 
seemed  to  him,  as  he  closed  the  door, 
that  he  had  just  lost  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

Little  Jolly,  in  his  mother's  arms,  was 
waiting  to  spring  from  behind  the  door 
with  shrieks  of  laughter.  They  had  been 
watching  for  him  at  the  window — the 
precious  tv/o  in  the  red  firelight.  And 
there  was  a  great  romp  with  the  boy, 
whose  cheeks  were  burning  like  deep  roses. 
And  then  all  was  quiet,  and  whether 
his  mind  was  in  tune  or  not,  he  and 
Louie  were  teaching  the  broken  speech 
of  the  little  fellow  to  murmur  his  "  Now 
1  lay  me." 

AFr.  Harrison  sat  looking  into  the  coals 
moodily  a  while  after  he  came  down- 


Drawn  by  William  Hurd  Lawrence 

I    WON'T   ASK   YOU    TO   MAKE   UP   YOUR   MIND  TO-NIGHT" 
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stairs.  When  Louie  joined  him  he  was 
fig-urinii'  on  sheets  of  paper,  and  then 
throwing-  them  angrily  into  the  fire. 
Through  dinner  he  was  silent  and  far 
away  in  thought ;  and  he  went  to  his  work- 
room early.  He  had  no  sooner  turned 
on  the  light  there  than  the  machine 
looked  at  him  like  some  little  demon, 
capable  of  coining  money  for  which  he 
had  sold  his  soul,  till  he  felt  cold  chills 
running  up  his  back.  But  money  was 
money;  it  meant  power,  pleasure,  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  "  By  all  that's 
good!"  he  exclaimed  aloud  before  he  left 
the  room,  "  I  won't  be  made  a  fool  of ! 
I'll  accept  Mauleverer's  terms !  And  I'll 
see  what  can  be  done  for  the  fellows 
afterward."  And  if  he  slept  soundly 
it  was  because  contending  emotions  had 
tired  his  soul,  and  because  he  did  not 
hear  Dane  howling  to  the  moon. 

It  was  hours  later  that,  in  the  dead 
waste  and  middle  of  the  night,  J\ir.  Har- 
rison and  his  wife  found  themselves  sit- 
ting up  in  bed,  waked  by  a  horrible  sound 
that  echoed  through  the  house  like  the 
loud  sucking  of  the  sea  in  a  cave.  It 
was  little  Jolly's  labored  breathing  in 
the  croup. 

To  run  for  the  doctor,  asking  a  neigh- 
bor's wife — Mrs.  ]Vrurray — to  be  with 
Louie  while  he  was  gone,  seemed  the 
work  of  an  hour,  although  it  was,  perhaps, 
three  minutes.  Back  again,  having  the 
child  breathe  the  steam  of  alcohol,  ])utting 
teaspoonful'^  of  nauseous  stuff  into  the 
dear  little  mouth,  torturing  him  and 
themselves  too,  through  what  eternities 
the  agonized  hours  of  the  night  and  day 
were  dragged  I  And  in  the  intervals, 
when  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait 
dreadfully,  while  the  dear  child  struggled 
for  his  breath,  the  man  was  either  kneel- 
ing by  the  mother's  side,  his  arm  across 
the  bent  neck  and  his  head  on  her  shoul- 
der, sobbing  under  his  breath,  "  Oh,  my 
poor  wife,  my  dear  Louie!"  or  hurrying 
up  and  down  the  room  with  half- 
articulate  beseechings,  now  challenging 
Heaven,  now  offering"  his  life  for  little 
Jolly's  life.  His  neighbors  were  in  and 
out,  wishing  to  relieve  the  watch,  bring- 
ing foo  l  and  drink,  keeping  up  the  fires, 
walking  the  floor  beside  him,  trying  to 
divert  his  thoughts,  encouraging,  con- 
soling, soothing,  helping  in  every  way 
they  could,  showing  they  felt  his  trouble 


as  their  own — Dane  walking  up  and  down 
with  them.  Their  interest  in  little  Jolly 
was  like  that  they  might  have  had  in 
some  rare  bird  alighting  among  them, — 
perhaps  because  they  had  something  of 
the  same  feeling  for  Jolly's  father. 

The  gray  despairing  dawn,  the  long 
day  with  its  pitiless  blue  unfeeling  sky, 
wheeled  into  the  indifferent  dusk  before 
Jolly's  father  breathed  freely  once  more, 
the  child  himself  breathing  freely.  Then, 
as  he  stooped,  the  little  boy  had  put  up 
his  arms  and  clasped  them  round  his 
father's  neck  and  had  hidden  his  face 
there  in  the  way  he  had  when  afraid,  and 
had  fallen  into  deep  sweet  sleep,  and  the 
house  grew  chill  as  death  itself.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  his  father  laid  Jolly 
down  at  last,  and  kissed  his  weary  wife, 
and  went  away  to  his  workshop,  crying 
t/ien  like  a  child  himself — Dane  following 
and  lifting  up  his  voice  with  him. 

Mr.  Harrison  had  not  time  to  hide 
his  tears,  when  two  or  three  of  his  friends 
came  in  by  the  outer  door. 

"  You  needn't  be  ashamed  of  it,  boy,'' 
said  Murray.  I've  been  there  myself. 
When  Pete—" 

"  And  in  my  case  I  didn't  know,"  said 
Carter,  "  but  the  happiness  at  last  was 
worth  the  misery." 

"  I  never  had  the  happiness,"  said 
Green,  in  a  lower  tone  than  usual.  Mr. 
Harrison  reached  over  and  wrung  Green's 
hand. 

By  and  by  they  went  away — Dane  going 
too.  But  Jolly's  father  hardly  knew  it. 
He  sat  tliere  and  listened  to  the  stillness 
of  the  night  till  the  morning  star  looked 
in  like  a  great  summoning  spirit.  It 
seemed  to  him — his  head  was  perhaps  so 
light  from  fatigue — as  if  he  had  been 
journeying  through  space  by  infinite  dis- 
tances, and  all  the  affairs  of  life  had 
other  relations.  Only  one  thing  remain- 
ed a,,  fixed  quantity — Jolly.  What  if 
Jolly  had  died,  and  looking  for  his  father, 
had  found  what  he  was  on  Tuesday  night! 
A  creature  who  had  bartered  his  right 
to  heaven  for  the  pride  of  the  eye  and 
the  lust  of  the  flesh — a  sordid  knave !  But 
now  he  had  passed  through  fire.  God 
grant  it  had  burned  away  the  base  metal! 
The  boy  was  going  to  live;  he  must  find 
liis  father  at  the  end  all  he  had  believed 
bim  to  be  in  tb.e  beginning.  Xo  price 
could  pay  for  the  constant  knowledge 
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that  his  boy's  belief  in  him  was  belief  in 
another  and  difl'erent  being,  for  the  fear 
that  at  some  time  the  boy  might  know 
he  had  betrayed  his  friends  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver.  Those  kind  good  friends 
of  his!  Men  across  whose  minds  could 
never  come  a  dream  of  the  possibility 
that  he  had  so  lately  escaped,  who  had 
denied  themselves  so  much,  whose  wives 
had  helped  them  do  it,  that  they  might 
prove  their  faith  in  him.  To  whom,  in- 
deed, through  the  way  in  which  their  con- 
fidence, their  companionship,  and  en- 
couragement had  held  up  his  hands,  the 
machine  belonged  almost  as  much  as  it 
did  to  him,  the  dear  fellows! 

He  crept  in,  after  the  sun  was  up  and 
busy,  to  look  at  the  sweet  sleep  of  mother 
and  child,  a  great  beam  of  purple  light 
slanting  over  them,  and  he  felt  no  painter 
ever  drew  lines  or  dreamed  colors  diviner 
than  theirs.  And  then  he  drew  the  cur- 
tain, and  went  and  took  his  bath,  and, 
shoes  in  hand,  crept  down-stairs,  drank 
his  coffee  standing,  and  hurried  into 
town  and  to  the  bank.  He  would  be 
back  presently,  of  course;  and  he  would 
bring  Louie  an  arm.ful  of  white  roses  if 
it  took  every  cent  he  had.  Then  he  sent 
Dane  back  to  his  mistress ;  for  the  dog 
had  tried  to  follow  him.  Perhaps  Dane 
was  not  quite  sure  that  he  could  trust  him. 

Only  a  few  of  the  clerks  had  come  in. 
Mr.  Harrison  quickly  gathered  some  pri- 
vate papers  from  his  desk  and  secured 
a  slender  parcel  that  had  storage  in  the 
safe — three  or  four  bonds  and  his  life- 
insurance  policj^  He  was  just  putting 
them  into  an  inner  pocket,  and  looking 
round  the  familiar  place  with  a  sort  of 
yearning  farewell,  when  the  president 
hurried  in  breezily,  as  he  was  wont,  and, 
as  he  passed,  he  asked  Mr.  Harrison  to 
follow  him. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Harrison,"  said 
Mr.  Mauleverer.  "  I  suppose,  by  your 
being  here,  that  you  accept  my  proposi- 
tion.   Very  well — " 

"  No,  Mr.  Mauleverer,"  said  the  oth- 
er, standing  very  straight,  but  his  blue 
eyes  shining  with  a  glad  light.  "  It 
was  tempting.  I  admit  I  nearly  fell 
to  it.  But  the  —  the  keeping  of  my 
word,  sir! — I — I  cannot  change  my  pre- 
vious arrangement." 


"  What !  Do  I  understand  you — " 
"  Certainly,  sir."  Although  Mr.  Har- 
rison was  a  fair-faced  young  man,  of  a 
certain  regular  contour  of  feature,  and 
although  he  did  not  look  exactly  like  St. 
Michael  slaying  the  dragon,  on  Raphael's 
or  on  Guide's  canvas,  yet  he  felt  as  that 
angel  did. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  president,  get- 
ting out  of  his  greatcoat  and  hunting 
through  all  his  pockets  for  his  keys. 
"  This  is  preposterous !  I  must  talk  with 
you.    Ycu  can't  be  quite  decided." 

"  Absolutely,  Mr.  Mauleverer." 

"  Now,  look  here !  I  can't  submit  to 
see  you  stand  so  in  your  own  light." 

"  It  is  really  idle — I — I  beg  your  par- 
don," stammering  and  blushing  after 
his  old  custom.  "  I  am  absolutely  de- 
cided, sir." 

"  Joliffe  Harrison,"  said  the  president, 
throwing  himself  into  his  chair  and  rub- 
bing his  head  till  it  shone,  his  face  beam- 
ing rubicund  pleasure,  "  we  have  been 
looking  for  an  honest  man  with  a  lantern, 
looking  for  an  honest  man  to  take  a 
position  of  serious  trust  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  bank.  And  I  be- 
lieve we've  found  him!  I  don't  want 
your  little  machine,  though  we'd  have 
taken  it  if  you  had  consented,  very  like. 
We'll  let  you  ha^^e  all  the  credit  you  want 
to  start  it  with,  anyway.  But  you  won't 
want  much.  You'll  be  in  the  way  of  a 
very  pretty  pot  of  money  yourself  in  your 
regular  business  after  this — big  salary, 
big  opportunities.  By  mighty!  an  honest 
man's  worth  any  money!  Now,"  said 
the  president,  "  to  get  down  to  details." 

"  Mr.  Mauleverer,"  said  the  other,  "  if 
you  please,  this  is  enough  for  one  day. 
I  must — must  go  home — and  tell  Louie. 
My  boy — "  But  he  could  say  no  more. 
And  the  president  pushed  him  out  of  the 
office  ;  and  he  went  home  with  his  arms 
full  of  roses. 

And  that  night  his  wife,  innocent  of 
all  the  coil,  was  surprised  as  if  he  had 
told  her,  as  a  new  discovery,  that  the  sky 
was  blue  on  pleasant  days,  when  leaning 
over  him  on  one  elbow  she  heard  him 
murmuring  in  his  sleep,  "  Thank  God 
that  Jolly's  father  is  an  honest  man!" 
while  Dane,  outside  the  door,  growled  as 
if  some  one  had  doubted  it. 
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BY  luck,  I,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  have  found  a  plausible 
derivation  for  midshipman."  It 
would  appear  that  in  the  days  imme- 
diately after  the  flood  the  vessels  were 
very  high  at  the  two  ends,  between 
which  there  was  a  deep  "  waist,"  giv- 
ing no  ready  means  of  passing  from 
one  to  the  other.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty there  were  employed  a  class  of 
men,  usually  young  and  alert,  who  from 
their  station  were  called  midship-men, 
to  carry  messages  which  were  not  sub- 
ject for  the  trumpet  shout.  If  this  ex- 
planation holds  water,  it,  like  fore-castle, 
and  after-guard,  and  knight-heads,  gives 
another  instance  of  survival  of  nomencla- 
ture from  conditions  which  have  long 
ceased. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  his  title,  it 
well  expressed  the  anomalous  and  unde- 
fined position  of  the  midshipman.  He 
belonged,  so  to  say,  to  both  ends  of  the 
ship,  as  well  as  to  the  middle,  and  his 
duties  and  privileges  alike  fell  within 
the  broad  saying,  already  quoted,  that 
what  was  nobody's  business  was  a  mid- 
shipman's. When  appointed  as  such,  in 
later  days,  he  came  in  "  with  the  hayseed 
in  his  hair,"  and  went  out  fit  for  a 
lieutenant's  charge;  but  from  first  to 
last,  whatever  his  personal  progress,  he 
continued,  as  a  midshipman,  a  handy- 
billy.  He  might  be  told,  as  Basil  Hall's 
first  captain  did  his  midshipmen,  that 
they  might  keep  watch  or  not,  as  they 
pleased — that  is,  that  the  ship  had  no 
use  for  them;  or  he  might  be  sent  in 

*  Acknowledgment  is  here  due  to  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Ford,  once  a  professor  at  the 
Xaval  Academy,  cordially  remembered  by 
the^  midshipmen  who  knew  him  there  in  the 
fifties.  His  article  is  in  the  issue  of  the 
Xai^al  Institute  Proceedings  for  June,  1906, 
which  has  just  reached  ntie.  He  attributes 
his  information  to  the  late  Admiral 
Preble,  almost  the  only  American  officer 
within  my  time  who  has  had  the  instincts 
of  an  archaeologist. 
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charge  of  a  prize,  as  Farragut  was,  when 
twelve  years  old,  doubtless  with  an  old 
seaman  as  nurse,  but  still  in  full  com- 
mand. Anywhere  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hold  to  the  truck — top  of  the  masts — he 
could  be  sent  and  was  sent;  every  boat 
that  went  ashore  had  a  midshipman,  who 
must  answer  for  her  safety,  and  see  that 
none  got  away  of  a  dozen  men,  whose 
one  thought  was  to  jump  the  boat  and 
have  a  run  on  shore.  Betweentimes  he 
passed  hours  at  the  masthead  in  expia- 
tion of  the  faults  which  he  had  com- 
mitted, or  ought  to  have  committed,  to 
afford  a  just  scapegoat  for  his  senior's 
wrath.  As  Marryat  said,  it  made  little 
difference;  if  he  did  not  think  of  some- 
thing he  had  not  been  told,  he  was  asked 
what  his  head  was  for;  if  he  did  some- 
thing off  his  own  bat,  the  question  arose 
what  business  he  had  to  think.  In  either 
case  he  went  to  the  masthead.  Of  course, 
at  a  certain  age,  one  "  turns  to  mirth  all 
things  of  earth,  as  only  boyhood  can  " ; 
and  the  contemporary  records  of  the 
steerage  brim  over  with  unforced  jol- 
lity, like  that  notable  hero  of  Marryat's, 
^'  who  was  never  quite  happy  except  when 
he  was  d — d  miserable." 

Such  undefined  standing  and  employ- 
ments taught  men  their  business,  but  pro- 
vided no  remedy  for  the  miscellaneous  so- 
cial origin  of  midshipmen.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  things  they  were  probably  selected 
from  the  smart  young  men  of  the  crew; 
often  also  from  the  middle-aged;  in  any 
event,  from  before  the  mast.  Even  in 
much  later  days  m.en  passed  backward 
and  forward  from  midshipmen  to  lower 
ratings;  Nelson  is  an  instance  in  point. 
When  a  man  became  a  lieutenant  he 
was  something  fixed  and  recognized,  pro- 
fessionally and  socially.  He  might  fall 
below  his  station,  but  he  had  his  chance. 
In  the  British  navy  many  most  distin- 
guished officers  came  from  anywhere — 
through  the  hawse-holes,  as  the  expres- 
sion ran ;  and  a  proud  boast  it  should 
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have  been  at  a  time  when  every  French- 
man in  his  position  had  to  be  of  noble 
blood.  What  was  all  very  well  for  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants,  once  those  ranks 
were  reached,  was  not  so  easy  for  mid- 
shipmen. We  know  in  every  walk  of  life 
the  woes  of  those  whose  position  is  doubt- 
ful or  challenged;  and  what  was  said  to 
his  crew  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  an  active 
frigate  captain,  who  was  killed  in  the 
Chesapeake  in  1812,  "  Pll  have  you  touch 
your  hat  to  a  midshipman's  jacket  hung 
up  to  dry," — curiously  reminiscent  of 
William  Tell  and  Gessler's  cap, — not  im- 
probably testifies  to  equivocalness  even 
at  that  late  date.  Seamen  are  singularly 
observant  and  tenacious  of  their  officers 
in  such  matters.  I  have  known  one  re- 
proved for  disrespect  say,  sullenly,  "  I 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  sail 
with  gentlemen."  In  the  instance  the 
comment  was  just,  though  not  permissi- 
ble. Deference  might  be  conceded  to  the 
midshipman's  jacket,  but  it  could  not 
cover  defects  of  a  certain  order.  The 
midshipman's  berth,  as  attested  by  con- 
temporary sketches,  was  peopled  by  all 
sorts  in  age,  fitness,  and  manners.  In 
one  of  the  many  tales  I  devoured  in 
youth,  a  middle-aged  shellback  of  a  mas- 
ter's mate,  come  in  from  before  the  mast, 
says  with  an  oath  to  an  aristocratic  mid- 
shipman, "  Isn't  my  blood  as  red  as 
yours?"  Still,  even  in  the  British  navy, 
with  its  fine  democratic  record,  the  so- 
cial rank  was  more  regarded  than  the 
military.  John  Byng,  Esquire,  Admiral 
of  the  Blue,  would  thus  be  of  higher  con- 
sideration as  esquire  than  as  admiral. 

In  the  practice  cruises  the  social  ques- 
tion did  not  arise.  Independently  of  the 
democratic  tendency  of  all  boys'  schools, 
where  each  individual  finds  his  level  by 
natural  selection,  the  Naval  Academy 
has  been  successful  in  assimilating  its 
heterogeneous  raw  material  and  turning 
out  a  finished  product  of  a  good  average 
social  quality.  Beyond  this,  social  suc- 
cess or  failure  depends  everywhere  upon 
personal  aptitudes  which  no  training  can 
bestow.  But  as  officers,  we  were  nonde- 
script. There  were  too  many  of  us;  and 
for  the  mass  the  object  was  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  the  seaman,  not  that  of 
the  officer.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  so  at 
least  it  seemed  to  me,  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  to  be  jealous 


of  any  supposed  infringement  of  our  pre- 
rogative to  be  treated  as  "  a  bit  of  an 
officer."  Ashore  or  afloat,  we  made  our 
own  beds,  or  lashed  our  own  ham- 
mocks, swept  our  own  rooms,  tended  our 
clothes,  and  blacked  our  boots;  at  man- 
oeuvres we  manned  the  gear  side  by 
side  with  the  crew;  our  drills  were  those 
of  the  men  before  the  mast,  at  sails 
and  guns;  all  parts  of  a  seaman's  work, 
except  cleaning  the  ship,  were  required 
and  willingly  done;  but  there  was  a 
comical  rebellion  on  one  occasion  when 
ordered  to  pull  —  row  —  a  boat  ashore 
for  some  purpose,  and  almost  a  mutiny 
when  one  lieutenant  directed  us  to  go 
barefooted  while  decks  were  being 
scrubbed,  a  practice  which,  besides  sav- 
ing your  shoe-leather,  is  both  healthy, 
cleanly,  and,  in  warm  weather,  exceed- 
ingly comforting.  Some  asserted  that 
the  lieutenant  in  question,  who  after- 
ward commanded  one  of  the  Confederate 
commerce-destroyers,  and  from  his  in- 
itials (Jas.  I.)  was  known  to  us  as  Jass- 
eye,  had  done  this  because  he  had  very 
pretty  feet  which  he  liked  to  show  bare, 
and  we  must  do  the  same;  much  as  Ger- 
mans are  said  to  train  their  mustaches 
with  the  Emperor's.  At  all  events,  there 
was  great  wrath,  which  I  suppose  I  should 
have  shared  had  I  not  preferred  bare 
feet ;  not  for  as  sound  reasons  as  the  lieu- 
tenant's. With  so  many  details  reg- 
ulated, if  not  enforced — from  the  length 
of  our  hair  to  the  cut  of  our  trousers 
• — it  did  seem  hypercritical  to  object  to 
going  shoeless  for  an  hour.  But  who  is 
consistent?  The  uncertainty  of  our  po- 
sition kept  the  chip  on  the  shoulder. 

At  the  time  of  graduation  I  had  a  nar- 
row escape  from  the  cutting  short  of  my 
career,  resembling  that  which  a  man  has 
from  a  railway  accident  by  missing  the 
train.  To  a  certain  extent  the  members 
of  classes  were  favored  in  forming  groups 
of  friends,  and  choosing  the  ship  to 
which  they  should  be  sent.  Two  of  my  in- 
timates and  myself  applied  for  the  sloop- 
of-war  Levant,  destined  for  the  Pacific  by 
way  of  Cape  Horn;  our  motive  being 
partly  the  class  of  vessel,  supposed  by  us 
to  favor  professional  opportunity,  and 
partly  the  friendship  existing  between  one 
of  us  and  the  master  of  the  Levant,  a 
graduate  of  two  or  three  years  before,  who 
had  just  completed  his  examinations  for 
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promotion.  Luckily  for  us,  and  particu- 
larly for  me,  as  the  only  one  of  the  three 
who  in  after-years  survived  middle  age, 
the  frigate  Congress  was  fitting  out,  and 
her  requirements  for  officers  could  not  be 
disregarded.  The  Levant  sailed,  reached 
the  Pacific,  and  disappeared — one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  deep. 

We  very  young  men  had  the  impression 
that  small  vessels  were  better  calculated 
to  advance  us  professionally  because, 
having  fewer  officers,  deck  duty  might 
be  devolved  on  us,  either  to  ease  the  reg- 
ular watch  officers  or  in  case  of  a  dis- 
ability. This  prepossession  extended  par- 
ticularly to  brigs,  a  class  then  still  ex- 
istent. This  was  a  pretty  wild  imagin- 
ing, for  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  one 
entrusting  such  a  vessel  to  a  raw  mid- 
shipman. It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  say  they  were  all  canvas  and  no 
hull;  beautiful  as  a  dream,  but  dan- 
gerous, except  to  the  experienced.  As 
it  was,  an  unusual  proportion  of  them 
came  to  grief.  Our  views  were  doubtless 
largely,  if  unconsciously,  affected  by  the 
pleasing  idea  of  prospective  early  im- 
portance as  deck  officers.  The  more 
solid  opinion  of  our  seniors  was  that  we 
would  do  better  to  pause  a  while  on  the 
bottom  step,  under  closer  supervision; 
while  as  for  vessel,  the  order,  dignity, 
and  scale  of  performance  in  big  ships 
were  more  educative,  more  formative  of 
military  character,  which,  and  not  sea- 
manship, is  the  leading  element  of  pro- 
fessional value.  "  Keep  them  at  sea," 
said  Lord  St.  Vincent,  "  and  they  can't 
help  becoming  seamen;  but  attention  is 
needed  to  make  them  learn  their  busi- 
ness with  the  guns."  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
Secession  it  was  this  acquirement  that 
decided  the  authorities  to  give  seniority 
to  the  very  young  lieutenants  over  the 
volunteers  from  the  merchant  service, 
very  many  of  whom  had  larger  experience 
and — though  by  no  means  all  of  them — 
consequent  skill  as  seamen. 

The  Congress  was  a  magnificent  ship 
of  her  period.  The  adjective  is  not  too 
strong.  Having  been  built  about  1840, 
she  represented  the  culmination  of  the 
sail  era,  which,  judged  by  her,  reached 
then  the  splendid  maturity  that  in  itself, 
to  the  prophetic  eye,  presages  decay  and 
vanishment.    In  her  just  but  strong  pro- 


portions, in  her  lines,  fine  yet  not  deli- 
cate, she  "  seemed  to  dare,"  and  did  dare, 
"  the  elements  to  strife  " ;  while  for  "  her 
peopled  deck,"  when  her  five  hundred  and 
odd  men  swarmed  up  for  an  evolution, 
or  to  get  their  hammocks  for  the  night, 
it  was  peopled  to  the  square  foot,  despite 
her  size.  On  her  forecastle,  and  to  the 
fore  and  main  masts  each,  were  stationed 
sixty  men,  full  half  of  them  prime  sea- 
men, not  only  in  skill  but  in  age  and 
physique;  ninety  each  for  the  starboard 
watch,  and  ninety  for  the  port,  not  to 
count  the  mizzentopmen,  afterguard,  and 
marines,  more  than  as  many  more.  I  have 
always  remembered  the  effect  upon  me  of 
this  huge  mass  of  human  beings,  when 
gathered  once  to  wear  ship  in  a  heavy 
gale,  the  height  of  one  of  those  furious 
pamperos  which  issue  from  the  prairies 
(pampas)  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  ship 
having  only  fore  and  main  topsails,  close 
reefed,  the  officers  were  not  summoned, 
beyond  those  of  the  watch;  the  handling 
of  the  yards  required  only  the  brute 
force  of  muscle,  under  which,  even  in 
such  conditions,  they  were  as  toys  in  the 
hands  of  that  superb  ship's  company.  I 
had  thus  the  chance  to  see  things  from 
the  poop,  a  kind  of  bird's-eye  view.  As 
the  ship  fell  off  before  the  wind,  and 
while  the  captain  was  waiting  that 
smoother  chance  which  from  time  to  time 
offers  to  bring  her  up  again  on  the  other 
side  with  the  least  shock,  she  gathered, 
of  course,  accelerated  way  with  the  gale 
right  aft;  scudding,  in  fact.  Unsteadied 
by  wind  on  either  side  she  rolled  deeply, 
and  the  sight  of  the  faces  of  those  four 
hundred  or  more  men,  all  turned  up  and 
aft,  watching  intently  the  officer  of  the 
deck  for  the  next  order,  the  braces 
stretched  along  taut  in  their  hands  for 
instant  obedience,  was  singularly  strik- 
ing. Usually  a  midshipman  had  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  such  things,  with  no  leisure 
for  impressions,  at  least  of  an  "  impres- 
sionist "  character.  Those  were  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  "  idlers,"  the  surgeons, 
chaplain,  and  marine  officers,  who  ob- 
tained thereby  not  only  the  benefit  of  the 
show,  but  material  for  discussion  as  to  how 
well  the  thing  had  been  done,  or  whether 
it  ought  to  have  been  done  at  all.  The 
midshipman's  part  at  "  all  hands "  was 
to  be  as  much  in  the  way  as  was  neces- 
sary to  see  all  needed  gear  manned,  no 
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skulkers,  and  as  much  out  of  the  way  as 
his  personal  stability  required  from  the 
rush  of  the  huge  gangs  of  seamen, "  run- 
ning away  "  with  a  rope. 

I  never  had  the  opportunity  of  view- 
ing the  ship  from  the  outside,  underway 
at  sea,  but  she  was  beautiful  to  look  at 
in  port.  Her  spars,  both  masts  and 
yards,  lofty  and  yet  square,  were  as  true 
to  proportions  for  perfection  of  appear- 
ance as  was  her  hull;  and  the  twenty- 
five  guns  she  showed  on  each  broadside, 
in  two  tiers,  though  they  had  abundance 
of  working-room,  were  close  enough  to- 
gether to  suggest  two  strong  rows  of 
solid  teeth,  ready  for  instant  use. 
Nothing  could  be  more  splendidly  mar- 
tial. But  what  old-timers  they  were, 
with  the  swell  of  their  black  muzzles, 
like  the  lips  of  a  full-blooded  negro! 
Thirty-two-pounders,  all  of  them,  except, 
on  either  side,  five  eight-inch  shell  guns, 
a  small  tribute  to  progress.  The  rest 
threw  solid  shot  for  the  most  part.  Im- 
posing as  they  certainly  looked,  and 
heavier  though  they  were  than  most  of 
those  with  which  the  world's  famous  sea- 
fights  have  been  fought,  they  were  already 
antediluvian.  A  few  years  later  I  saw 
a  long  range  of  them  enjoying  their  last 
repose  on  the  skids  in  a  navy-yard,  and  a 
bystander,  with  equal  truth  and  irrever- 
ence, called  them  pop-guns. 

Like  the  ship  and  her  equipment,  the 
officers  and  crew,  by  training  and  meth- 
ods, were  still  of  the  olden  time  in  tone 
and  ideals,  a  condition,  of  course,  fostered 
at  the  moment  by  the  style  of  vessel;  yet 
with  that  curious  adaptability  charac- 
teristic of  the  profession,  which  enabled 
them  to  fall  readily  into  the  use  of  the 
new  types  of  every  kind  evolved  by 
the  War  of  Secession.  Concerning 
some  of  these,  a  naval  professional  hu- 
morist observed  that  they  could  be  wor- 
shipped without  idolatry,  for  they  were 
like  nothing  in  heaven  or  on  earth  or  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth.  Adored  or 
not,  they  were  handled  to  purpose.  By  a 
paradoxical  combination  the  seaman  of 
those  days  was  at  once  most  conservative 
in  temperament  and  versatile  in  capacity. 
There  was,  however,  among  the  officers 
an  open  vision  toward  the  future.  I 
well  remember  "  Joe "  Smith  enlarging 
to  me  on  the  merits  of  Cowper  Coles's 
projected  turret  ship,  much  talked  about 


in  the  British  press  in  1860,  a  full  year 
or  more  before  Ericsson,  under  the  ex- 
igency of  existing  war,  obtained  from  us 
a  hearing  for  the  Monitor.  Coles's  tur- 
rets, being  then  a  novel  project,  were 
likened,  explanatorily,  to  a  railway  turn- 
table, a  very  illustrative  definition,  and 
Smith  was  already  convinced  of  the  value 
of  the  design,  which  was  proved  in 
Hampton  Koads  the  day  after  he  himself 
fell  gloriously  on  the  deck  of  the  Con- 
gress.  There  is  a  double  tragedy  in  his 
missing  by  this  brief  space  the  open 
demonstration  of  a  system  to  which  he 
so  early  gave  his  adherence ;  and  it  is  an- 
other tragedy,  which  most  Americans,  ex- 
cept naval  officers,  will  have  forgotten, 
that  Coles  himself  found  his  grave  in  the 
ship,  the  Captain,  ultimately  built 
through  his  urgency  upon  this  turret 
principle.    This  happened  in  1870. 

In  1859  the  United  States  government 
was  coquetting  with  the  title  "  Admiral," 
which  was  supposed  to  have  some  insidi- 
ous connection  with  monarchical  institu- 
tions. Even  so  sensible  and  thoughtful 
a  man  as  our  sailmaker,  who  was  a  de- 
vout disciple  and  constant  reader  of 
Horace  Greeley,  with  the  advanced  po- 
litical tendencies  of  the  Ti^ihune,  said  to 
me :  "  Call  them  admirals !  Never ! 
They  will  be  wanting  to  be  dukes  next." 
We  had  hit,  heretofore,  on  a  compromise, 
quite  accordant  with  the  transition  dec- 
ade 1850-1860,  and  styled  them  flag-offi- 
cers; concerning  which  it  might  be  said 
that  all  admirals  are  flag-officers,  but  all 
flag-officers  were  not  admirals. 

Our  flag-officer  was  a  veteran  of  1812. 
He  was  known  familiarly  in  the  navy 
by  the  epithet  Buckey;  I  never  saw  it 
spelled,  but  the  pronunciation  was  given. 
Keport  ran  that  he  thus  called  every  one, 
promiscuously;  but,  although  I  was  his 
aide  for  near  six  months,  I  only  heard 
him  use  it  once  or  twice.  Possibly  he 
was  breaking  a  bad  habit. 

Judging  by  my  experience,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, was  no  worse  than  the  average,  the 
life  of  an  aide  is  literally  that  of  a  dog; 
it  was  chiefly  following  round,  or  else 
lying  in  a  boat  at  a  landing,  just  as  a 
dog  waits  outside  for  his  master,  to  all 
hours  of  the  night,  till  your  superior 
comes  down  from  his  dinner  out,  or  from 
the  theatre.  A  coachman  has  a  "  cinch," 
to  use  our  present-day  slang,  for  he  has 
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only  his  own  behavior  to  look  to,  while 
the  aide  has  to  see  that  the  dozen  barge- 
men also  behave,  don't  skip  off  the  wharf 
for  a  drink,  and  then  forget  the  way  back 
to  the  boat.  If  one  or  two  do,  no  matter 
how  good  his  dinner  may  have  been,  the 
remarks  of  the  flag-ofEcer  are  apt  to  be 
"  such,"  not  to  speak  of  subsequent  inter- 
views with  the  first  lieutenant.  I  trace 
to  those  days  the  horror,  which  has  never 
left  me,  of  keeping  servants  waiting. 
Flag-officers  apparently  never  heard  that 
punctuality  is  the  politeness  of  kings. 

The  flag-officer,  though  not  a  man  of 
particular  distinction,  possessed  strongly 
that  kind  of  individuality  which  among 
seamen  of  the  days  before  steam,  when 
the  world  was  less  small  and  less  fre- 
quented, was  more  common  than  it  is  to- 
day. We  now  cluster  so  that,  like  shot 
in  a  barrel,  we  are  rounded  and  polished 
by  mere  attrition;  but  formerly  charac- 
teristics had  more  chance  to  emphasize 
themselves,  and  throw  out  angles,  as,  I  be- 
lieve, they  still  do  in  long  polar  seclu- 
sions. Withal,  there  came  from  him 
from  time  to  time  whiffs  of  a  past  naval 
atmosphere,  like  that  from  a  drawer 
where  lavender  has  been.  Going  ashore 
one  day  with  him  for  a  constitutional, 
he  caught  sight  of  my  necktie,  w^hich  my 
fond  mother  had  given  me.  It  was  black, 
yes,  but  with  variations.  "Humph!"  he 
ejaculated;  "don't  wear  a  thing  like  that 
with  me.  You  look  like  a  privateers- 
man."  There  spoke  the  rivalries  of 
1812.  A  great  chum  of  his  was  the  senior 
Burgeon  of  the  ship,  a  man  near  his  own 
years.  Going  ashore  together  one  day 
for  a  walk,  the  surgeon,  crossing  the  deck, 
smudged  his  clothes  with  paint  or  coal- 
tar,  the  free  application  of  which  in  un- 
expected places  is  one  of  the  snares  at- 
tending a  well-appearing  ship.  "  Never 
mind,  doctor,"  said  the  flag-officer,  con- 
solingly, falling  back,  like  Sancho  Panza, 
on  an  ancient  proverb,  "  remember,  the 
two  dirtiest  things  in  the  world  are  a 
clean  ship  and  a  clean  soldier."  Coal-tar 
and  pipe-clay,  to  wit.  Another  trait  was 
an  extensive,  though  somewhat  mild,  pro- 
fanity, which  took  no  account  of  ladies' 
presence,  although  he  was  almost  exag- 
geratedly deferential  to  them,  as  well  as 
cordially  courteous  to  all.  His  speech 
was,  like  his  gait,  tripping.  I  remember 
the  arrival  of  the  first  steamer  of  a  new 


French  line  in  Rio.  Steam  mail  service 
was  there  and  then  exceptional,  most 
of  our  home  letters  came  by  sailing- 
vessel,  consequently  this  was  an  event, 
and  brought  the  inevitable  banquet.  He 
was  present;  I  also,  as  his  aide,  seated 
nearly  opposite  him  with  two  or  three 
other  of  our  officers.  He  was  called  to  re- 
spond to  a  toast.  "  Gentlemen  and  ladies !" 
he  began.  "  No !  Ladies  and  gentlemen ; 
ladies  always  first,  d — n  me."  What  more 
he  said  I  do  not  recall,  although  we 
all  loyally  applauded  him.  Many  years 
afterward,  when  he  was  old  and  feeble, 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  met  him,  and 
he  began  to  tell  of  the  tombstone  of  some 
person  in  whom  he  was  interested.  After 
various  particulars,  he  startled  his  audi- 
tor with  the  general  descriptive  corusca- 
tion, "  It  was  covered  with  angels  and 
cherubs,  and  the  h-11  knows  what  else." 

It  would  be  easily  possible  to  overdraw 
the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  seamen. 
I  remember  nothing  corresponding  at  all 
to  the  extravagances  instanced  in  my 
early  reading  of  Colburn's,  such  as  a 
frigate's  watch — say,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men — on  liberty  in  Portsmouth, 
England,  buying  up  all  the  gold-laced 
cocked  hats  in  the  place,  and  appearing 
with  them  at  the  theatre.  Many,  how- 
ever, who  have  seen  a  homeward-bound 
ship  leaving  port,  the  lower  rigging  of 
her  three  masts  crowded  with  seamen 
from  deck  to  top,  returning  roundly  the 
cheers  given  by  all  the  ships-of-war  pres- 
ent, foreign  as  well  as  national,  as  she 
passes,  have  witnessed  also  the  time-hon- 
ored ceremony  of  her  crew  throwing  their 
hats  overboard  with  the  last  cheer.  This 
corresponded  to  the  breaking  of  glasses 
after  a  favorite  toast,  or  to  the  bursts 
of  enthusiasm  in  a  Spanish  bull  -  ring, 
where  Andalusian  caps  fly  by  dozens 
into  the  arena.  There,  however,  the  bull- 
fighter returns  them,  with  many  bows; 
but  those  of  the  homeward-bounders  be- 
come the  inheritance  of  the  boatmen 
of  the  port. 

As  midshipman  of  the  watch,  being 
stationed  on  the  forecastle,  my  intimates 
among  the  crew  were  the  staid  seamen, 
approaching  middle  age,  allotted  there, 
where  they  had  least  going  aloft.  A 
forecastle  intimate  of  mine  was  the 
boatswain,  who,  like  most  boatswains 
of  that  day,  had  served  his  time  be- 
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fore  the  mast.  As  is  the  case  with  many 
self-made  men  he,  on  his  small  scale, 
was  very  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  of 
his  general  consequent  desert.  A  favor- 
ite saying  with  him  was,  "  Thanks  to  my 
own  industry,  and  my  wife's  economy,  I 
am  now  well  beforehand  with  the  world." 
He  served  on  board  one  steamer,  the 
San  Jacinto,  and  what  had  pleased  him 
was  that  the  yards  could  be  squared  and 
rigging  hauled  taut — his  own  special 
function — before  entering  port,  so  that  in 
those  respects  the  job  had  been  done 
when  the  anchor  dropped.  One  of  his  pet 
stories,  frequently  brought  forward,  con- 
cerned a  schooner  in  which  he  had 
served  in  the  earlier  period,  and  will  ap- 
peal to  those  who  know  how  dear  a  fresh 
coat  of  paint  is  to  a  seaman's  heart. 
She  had  just  been  decorated  within  and 
without,  and  was  standing  into  a  West- 
Indian  port  to  show  her  fine  feathers, 
when  a  sudden  flaw  of  wind  knocked  her 
oft'  and  over,  on  to  a  rocky  point.  The 
first  order  given  was,  "  Stand  clear  of 
the  paint- work!"  an  instance  of  the 
ruling  passion  strong  in  extremis. 

This  boatswain  afterward  saw  the  last 
of  the  Congress  when  the  Merrimac — or 
rather  the  Virginia,  to  give  her  her  Con- 
federate name — wasted  time  murdering 
a  ship  already  dead,  aground,  and  on  fire. 
He  often  afterward  spun  me  the  yarn, 
for  I  liked  the  old  man,  and  not  infre- 
quently went  to  see  him  in  later  days. 
He  had  borne  good  humoredly  the  testi- 
ness  with  which  a  youngster  is  at  times 
prone  to  assert  himself  against  what  he 
fancies  interference,  and  I  had  appre- 
ciated the  rebuke.  The  Congress  catas- 
trophe was  a  very  big  and  striking  inci- 
dent in  the  career  of  any  man,  and  it 
both  ministered  to  his  self-esteem  and 
provided  the  evening  of  his  life  with  ma- 
terial for  talk.  Unhappily,  I  have  to 
confess,  as  even  Boswell  at  times  did,  I 
took  no  notes,  and  cannot  reproduce 
that  which  to  me  is  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, the  individual  impressions  of  a 
vivid  catastrophe. 

The  boatswain  was  one  of  the  four 
who  in  naval  phrase  were  termed  "  war- 
rant "  officers,  in  distinction  from  the 
lieutenants  and  those  above,  who  held 
their  offices  by  "  commission."  The  three 
others  were  gunner,  carpenter,  and  sail- 
maker,  names  wliicli  sufficiently  indicate 


their  several  functions.  In  the  hier- 
archical classification  of  the  navy,  as 
then  established  by  long  tradition,  the 
midshipmen,  although  on  their  way  to  a 
commission,  were  warrant-officers  also, 
and  in  consequence,  though  they  had  a 
separate  mess,  they  had  the  same  smok- 
ing-place,  the  effect  of  which  in  estab- 
lishing a  community  of  social  intercourse 
every  smoker  will  recognize. 

At  first  thought  it  seems  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  the  six  lieutenants  of  the  ship 
presented  no  such  aggregate  of  idosyn- 
crasies  as  did  the  four  warrant-officers. 
It  was  not  by  any  means  because  we  did 
not  know  them  well  and  mingle  among 
them  with  comparative  frequency.  Mid- 
shipmen,  we  travelled  from  one  side  to 
the  other;  here  at  home,  there  guests, 
but  to  both  admitted  freely.  But,  come 
to  think  of  it  more  widely,  the  distinction 
I  here  note  must  have  had  a  foundation 
in  conditions.  Marry  at,  who  lived  the 
naval  life  as  no  other  sea-author,  has 
a  full  gallery  of  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants, each  differing  from  the  other; 
but  his  greatest  success  in  portrayal,  the 
characters  that  take  hold  of  the  memory, 
are  his  warrant-officers,  boatswains,  gun- 
ners, and  carpenters.  There  have  been  par- 
ticular, eccentric  commissioned  officers, 
of  whom  quaint  stories  have  descended, 
but  in  early  days  originality  was  a  class- 
mark  of  those  of  whom  I  am  speaking. 

Thus  the  several  lieutenants  of  our 
frigate  call  for  no  special  characteriza- 
tion. If  egotism,  the  most  amusing  of 
traits  Avhere  it  is  not  offensive,  existed 
among  them  to  any  unusual  degree,  it 
was  modified  and  concealed  by  the  ac- 
quired exterior  of  social  usage.  Their 
interests  also  were  wider.  With  them 
talk  was  less  of  self  and  personal  experi- 
ence, and  more  upon  subjects  of  general 
interest,  professional  or  external;  the 
outlook  was  wider.  But  while  all  this 
tended  to  make  them  more  instructive, 
and  in  so  far  more  useful  companions,  it 
also  took  from  the  salt  of  individuality 
somewhat  of  its  pungency.  It  did  not 
fall  to  them,  either,  to  become  afterward 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  nearing  War 
of  Secession.  They  were  good  seamen  and 
gallant  men;  knew  their  duty  and  did 
it:  but  either  opportunity  failed  them  or 
they  failed  opportunity;  from  my  knowl- 
edge of  them,  probably  the  former. 


The  Pursuit  of  Happiness 

BY  BEATRIX  DEM  A  REST  LLOYD 


HE  looked  at  her  as  she  sat  by  the 
side  of  the  other  man,  outlined 
in  her  own  radiance  against  the 
straight  blue  sky.  She  was  smiling  and 
persuasive,  and  the  cold  ash  of  his  cigar- 
ette testified  to  her  charm, 

"But,"  the  other  man  was  saying, 
"  granted  you  have  heard  so  much  of  its 
beauty  and  its  magic  that  you  desire  it 
above  all  other  things — women  are  odd! 
— what,  when  you  get  it,  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it?"  He  glanced  at  her  essen- 
tially modish  simplicity  of  dress.  "Not 
wear  it?"  he  ventured,  with  a  mascu- 
line tentativeness. 

She  considered  it  briefly,  but  with  tact. 
"  Well,  not  so  much  to  wear  it  as  to  live 
up  to  it,"  she  said  kindly. 
"  You  mean — " 
"  Oh,  not  frocks !" 

Erming  was  glad  that  the  other 
man  did  not  seem  at  all  to  know  what 
she  did  mean.  Because  perhaps  he  did, 
it  brought  him  a  little  nearer  to  her 
and  left  the  other  man  at  his  distance. 
Her  sunshade  revolved  slowly  about  her 
head,  like  a  tangible  aura.  Though  their 
conversation  had  begun  in  a  light  ban- 
ter, he  had  inwardly  grown  serious,  as 
a  line  between  his  placid  brows  indi- 
cated. He  saw  her  steadfastly, — in  her 
unwonted  setting  of  bizarre  and  gro- 
tesque surroundings. 

They  were  in  the  garden  of  the  House 
of  One  Hundred  and  One  Steps,  with 
Yokohama  and  the  harbor  lying  below 
their  altitude  like  the  spindling  drawing 
on  a  fan.  She  was  sitting  near  enough 
to  a  strange  doglike  lion  with  a  malig- 
nant gilded  face  of  perpetual  rapacity  to 
have  it  "  come  into  the  picture "  as  an 
infallible  indication  of  her  having  posed 
beside  it  in  Nippon. 

The  posing  of  her  was  a  naive  art;  not 
an  artificial  disposition  of  her  many 
beauties  to  show  them  at  their  greatest 
possible  advantage,  but  a  frank,  ungar- 
nished  statement  of  herself  as  the  best 


she  could  do.  Having  been  for  some 
years  an  acknowledged  beauty,  she  had 
ceased  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise, and  had  the  natural  good  sense  to 
expect  no  surprise  in  others.  There  was 
no  greater  proof  of  her  having  arrived 
than  that  men  had  ceased  to  pay  her  com- 
pliments, but  accepted  the  presence  of 
her  beauty  with  a  serene  pleasure,  as  one 
may  look  at  a  day  in  June. 

They  had  had  tea,  ministered  unto  by 
the  presiding  mother  of  the  place,  Kin- 
San,  and  two  little  geishas,  and  thus 
afterward  in  wandering  about  had  come 
to  the  bench  and  the  need  for  a  cigarette. 

Her  need — which  was  neither  of  these 
— she  had  with  much  eloquence  laid  be- 
fore them  both.  The  girdle  had  been 
heard  of  first  by  her  father  in  Nagasaki, 
and  the  story  of  it  had  been  as  fire  to  the 
tow  of  her  covetousness.  0-Shinto-San 
had  lived  years  ago,  and  the  gods  had 
denied  him  the  implored  possession  of  a 
son.  His  daughter  had  meant  little  to 
him,  albeit  she  was  called  the  Sum  of 
Sweetness;  and  finally,  in  the  perpetual 
grief  of  his  loneliness,  his  mind  deterio- 
rated, the  man-growth  of  it  faded  again, 
leaving  the  blank  surface  of  childishness. 
In  this  condition  it  had  been  his  only 
pleasure  to  see  the  Sum  of  Sweetness  in 
the  raiment  that  his  son  should  have 
worn,  and  his  mania  took  the  form  of 
lavishing  such  costumes  and  ornaments 
upon  her  as  were  suitable  to  the  young 
Samurai  who  had  never  been  born.  The 
fair  Japanese  heaven  only  knows  what 
expiation  lay  ahead  of  her  for  the  deeds, 
but  she  cut  off  her  hair  and  assumed  the 
manners  and  habiliments  of  a  man,  in 
order  to  assuage  his  dementia,  and  even 
practised  sword-play  for  his  amusement. 
This  girdle  that  he  had  had  made  for  his 
make-believe  boy  was  not  the  sort  of  a 
sword-belt  that  the  Samurai  wore,  but  it 
pleased  him  so  to  have  it,  and  clever 
workmen  patiently  had  vnrought  it  ac- 
cording to  his  desire. 
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^'  It  is  a  mere  ornament  to  be  worn 
over  the  usual  sash,"  she  had  told  them. 
"  There  are  as  many  pieces  of  cloisonne 
as  there  were  years  in  her  age,  each  one 
the  scene  of  some  growth  in  a  boy's  life. 
These  pieces  are  linked  together  with  sil- 
ver, and  the  chains  are  damascened  in 
gold  and  set  with  jade.  It  is  said  her 
father  buckled  it  around  her  and  blessed 
her,  but  that  just  as  he  slipped  his  Sa- 
murai sword  into  it — for  he  was  impi- 
ously intending  that  she  should  carry  it — 
she  gave  a  cry  as  of  great  pain  and  fell 
dead  at  his  feet,  and  that  he,  poor  gen- 
tleman, seeing  her  so,  died  in  hara-kiri 
by  the  very  sword  he  had  dishonored.'" 

Wyrardeston  shuddered.  "  But  the 
girdle — " 

"  That  is  the  point.  The  girdle  is  be- 
lieved to  be  of  evil  importance.  They 
keep  it  close  hidden  away.  Yet  the  poor, 
beautiful  thing  bears  a  legend  that  hap- 
piness is  within  its  zone,  which  I  imagine 
to  be  O- Shinto- San's  way  of  saying  that 
his  only  joy  was  in  this  pretence  of 
a  son." 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  serve  you,"  said 
Erming,  in  the  lazy  manner  that  overlay 
his  strength.  "  Shall  your  servant  get 
you  this  dreadful  thing?" 

She  laughed  at  him,  but  none  the  less 
one  could  see  that  she  wondered  if  it 
might  be  so.  "  I  want  it— amazingly !" 
she  said. 

The  other  man  was  not  to  be  ignored. 
As  Erming  threw  away  his  dead  cigar- 
ette in  a  gesture  of  some  resolution,  Wy- 
rardeston claimed  her.  "  Must  it  be 
stolen  or  bought,  or  is  it  sensible  to 
som.e  enchantment?" 

"  We  must  try  to  believe  the  last.  But 
I  am  afraid  any  of  the  three  is  quite 
impossible."  She  brought  the  word  of 
finality  out  as  a  direct  challenge.  It  lay 
impartially  between  the  two  of  them. 

The  man  beside  her  was  disposed  to  let 
it  lie  there  while  he  considered  the  mat- 
ter. "  It's  not  at  all  unlike  the  fairy- 
tales," he  said  whimsically.  "  We  might 
be  two  princes  adventuring  for  the  hand 
of  the  princess  who  is  not  to  be  won  with- 
out deeds  of  valor." 

<  Erming,  from  his  place  before  them, 
smiled  a  little.  "  So  we  might,"  he  said 
slowly. 

"  I  remarked  as  a  child,"  said  Wyrar- 
deston, "  in  those  days  when  fairy  god- 


mothers filled  the  pages  over  which  I 
pored,  that  the  beautiful  young  Desi- 
deria  was  invariably  hankering  after 
some  ornament  for  her  perishable  frame, 
and  that  out  of  her  own  mouth  she  was 
convicted  of  the  horrid  fact  that  she 
didn't  in  the  least  care  who  got  it  for 
her,  even  though  her  hand  in  marriage 
was  to  be  his  reward."  He  looked  into 
her  face  accusingly. 

The  lady  was  unabashed.  "  Didn't  she, 
perhaps,  rely  on  her  father  to  prevent  the 
match  in  the  end,  by  consigning  the  suc- 
cessful adventurer  to  some  dungeon  cell 
while  she  walked  abroad  triumphant?" 

"  Wearing  the  girdle  ?" 

^'  Was  it  a  girdle  ?" 

"Wasn't  it?" 

Erming  in  his  placid  way  smiled  at 
them  as  they  laughed  lightly.  He  seemed 
quite  unconcerned  as  to  whether  this 
other  adventurous  prince  did  or  did  not 
accept  the  challenge.  For  himself  he  had 
put  it  in  his  pocket  long  ago. 

Wyrardeston  was  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  other's  silence.  "  So  is  the  stage 
set,  Desideria?"  he  asked,  keeping  her 
eyes  to  his.  "  This  is  the  deed  of  valor 
that  buys  the  half  of  your  father's  king- 
dom and  you,  his  only  child?  There  are 
not  by  any  chance  an  invisible  cloak,  a 
wishing-ring,  and  three  hairs  from  the 
red  giant's  beard  that  you  have  set  your 
heart  on  as  well?" 

She  listened  to  him  and  looked  at 
him  and  laughed  with  him.  But  more 
conscious  was  she  of  Erming's  silent 
nearness  than  of  the  other's  dominative 
playfulness. 

"  I  have  no  desire  beyond  that  for  the 
girdle,"  she  said. 

"  And  that  will  make  you  happy  ?" 

"  Perfectly.  I  never  wanted  anything 
else  so  much  in  my  life." 

"  And  the  reward  ?" 

Her  color  rose  with  her  laughter. 

"  It  is  a  bargain  ?"  persisted  Wyrar- 
deston, leaning  nearer,  his  eyes  dancing 
with  something  besides  merriment.  She 
drew  back  a  little,  yet  seemed  merely  to 
be  rising.  Her  eyes  went  to  Erming's 
and  were  not  surprised  that  their  looks 
should  meet  half-way. 

"  By  all  precedent,  you  should  make 
your  bargain  with  my  father." 

"But  an  American  i^rincess!"  said 
Erming,  lightly. 
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She  seemed  glad  in  a  merry  way  to 
have  drawn   him   into   the  talk  again. 
"  You  think  the  unusual  procedure — " 
I  unqualifiedly  approve !"  he  said. 

She  was  a  bit  surprised  at  his  accept- 
ance of  a  compact  admitting  a  rival. 

"  Really  ?" 

He  took  it  in  quaintly,  her  inflection. 
Standing  before  her  and  looking  down 
into  her  face,  the  deep  line  between  his 
brows  appeared  oddly  with  the  smile  of 
his  mouth.  "Really?  Why  not — since 
it  is  T  who  will  bring  you  the  prize?" 

There  was  commanding  power  in  the 
way  he  said  it,  but  little  energy.  And 
his  manner  of  going  about  the  quest  had 
the  same  peculiarity. 

At  about  dusk  he  wandered  into  the 
shop  of  one  Yama-Guchi-San.  He  threw 
away  his  cigarette  as  he  entered  to  re- 
ceive the  inevitable  pipe  and  cup  of  tea. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Yama-Guchi,"  he 
said. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Erming." 

They  sat  talking  for  some  quarter  of 
an  hour  without  either  one  speaking  of 
those  things  which  are  bought  and  sold. 
Yet  they  were  surrounded  by  them  on  all 
sides,  and  for  no  other  reason  had  they 
come  together.  At  last,  in  a  casual  man- 
ner, Erming  mentioned  his  need.  And 
Yama-Guchi-San  listened  calmly.  His 
little  face,  smooth  and  brown  as  a  nut, 
changed  not  so  much  as  in  the  angle  of 
eyebrows  while  he  heard  rehearsed  the 
particulars  of  the  sword-belt  and  the  tra- 
dition. But  a  shadow  of  dubiety  fell 
upon  it.  At  the  end  he  sat  silent,  as 
one  looking  into  the  future  with  an  ap- 
prehensive eye. 

"  What,"  said  Erming,  "  would  be  your 
price  for  getting  the  thing?" 

"  It  is  a  very  delicate  commission," 
said  the  little  brown  face  behind  the 
smoke. 

Erming  emptied  his  pipe  to  refill  it. 
"How  much?"  he  said. 

"  To  intrude  upon  the  traditions — " 
"How  much?"  inquired  Erming  pleas- 
antly. 

"  Olio  thousand  yen,"  said  Yama- 
Guchi-San. 

"  Seven  hundred,"  substituted  the 
other,  in  a  gently  suggestive  tone. 

"Oh,  most  honorable  sir,  impossible!" 

"  Seven  hundred,"  repeated  Erming. 
He  was  beginning  a  new  pipe. 


"Well,  let  us  say  nine  hundred," 
suavely  proposed  his  host. 

"  Seven,"  said  Erming  behind  his  own 
smoke. 

"  But  you  pay  me  nothing  for  the 
trouble,  for  the  delicacy,  for  the  danger, 
for  the  value  of  the  enamel — " 

"  Seven  hundred  yen,"  said  Erming. 

"  Revered  and  honored  patron,  the 
mere  silver  in  the  chains  is  worth  more. 
Consider  how  many  people  have  hoped  to 
get  it  and  failed.  Consider  the  expense 
of  my  trip — the  loss  of  trade  in  leaving 
my  shop.  Let  us  say  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  yen,  most  honorable." 

Erming  had  finished  the  three  puffs  of 
his  pipe,  and  rose.  Outside  his  runner 
waited  for  him  with  his  chair. 

He  nodded  and  smiled  easily  at  the  lit- 
tle trader.  "  Sorry  we  couldn't  reach  an 
understanding.  Seven  hundred,  you  see, 
is  giving  you  a  handsome  profit.  But  if 
you  don't  want  to  take  a  handsome  profit 
it  is  nobody's  loss  but  his  own,  is  it? 
And  surely  I  ought  not  to  complain  when 
a  man  refuses  to  make  a  handsome  profit 
out  of  me,  should  I?  Thank  you  for 
your  courtesy  and  hospitality  to  my  un- 
worthy self.  Good-by." 

"  Good-by,"  said  Yama-Guchi.  "  Stop  !" 

The  rickshaw  was  moving  off  in  good 
earnest  between  the  two  words.  Erming 
looked  around  at  him  in  tolerant  patience. 

"  Will  your  honorable  self  not  give 
eight  hundred  yen?"  pleaded  the  man. 
"  Oh,  please  give  eight  hundred  yen!" 

"  Tm])ossible,"  said  Erming  coldly. 
"  Good-by." 

"Stop!"  cried  the  little  nut-brown 
man  a  second  time.  "  Seven  hundred 
yen,  honorable  sir,  seven  hundred  yen!" 

Erming,  who  had  awaited  placidly  this 
result,  said  a  low  word  to  the  runner,  v/ho 
turned  his  rickshaw  back  into  place  near 
the  dealer.  "  Seven  hundred  yen,"  he 
said  insistently. 

"  Agreed,  though  it  strips  me  of  all 
profit,"  said  Yama-Guchi-San.  "  The  gir- 
dle is  yours  at  the  price.  I  will  under- 
take the  matter  for  the  mere  glory  of  deli- 
cate adventure." 

Erming  was  not  disposed  to  dispute  the 
sincerity  of  this.  "  How  long  must  I  give 
you  ?"  he  asked. 

Yama-Guchi-San  held  up  his  smooth 
brown  hands.  "  Fourteen  suns,  most  hon- 
orable sir.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
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journey  merely.  Eight  or  ten  visits  will 
be  necessary  for  the  sale." 

His  patron  had  long  ago  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  leisurely  pageant  of  com- 
merce in  this  Nippon  of  theirs.  He  knew 
that  this  estimate  of  time  was  allowing 
but  a  fair  margin  for  delays.  "  Very 
well,  Mr.  Yama-Guehi,"  he  said  content- 
edly. "  In  the  modern  fairy-tale  the  ad- 
venturous prince  basks  in  the  smiles  of 
the  princess  while  the  most  honorable 
dealer  in  cloisonne  goes  about  the  delicate 
errand.  It  is  a  great  American  improve- 
ment. On  the  fifteenth  day,  after  high 
sun,  I  will  present  myself  with  seven  hun- 
dred yen  at  your  revered  door-step.  You 
are  infallible?" 

Yama-Guchi  understood  the  latter  part 
of  the  speech  at  least.  "  Consider  the 
girdle  in  your  august  hand,"  he  said 
bowing. 

"  And  the  seven  hundred  yen  in  yours," 
returned  Erming.  The  rickshaw  man,  as 
the  dealer  drew  back  bowing,  moved 
easily  away. 

Fifteen  days  went  by  slowly  enough  for 
all  of  them.  Erming,  with  his  lazy  smile, 
but  the  serious  line  in  his  brows  as  he 
looked  at  her,  waited  upon  her  pleasure 
as  of  old.  To  win  her  slowly  he  was 
content,  as  he  was  content  to  do  all  things, 
great  and  small.  But  the  question  which 
his  most  leisurely  contemplation  could 
not  solve  was,  was  he,  after  all,  really 
winning  her? 

He  had  by  dint  of  careful  observation 
and  well-judged  exclusion  sifted  the 
number  of  her  admirers.  It  was  prac- 
tically Wyrardeston  only  that  he  had  to 
consider  as  dangerous  to  his  happiness. 
The  man  was  that  rare  type  of  English- 
man who  combines  animation  with  well- 
bred  poise,  and  was  such  a  pleasant  com- 
panion that  even  the  gracious  lady  was 
seen  with  him  of  a  frequency  that  occa- 
i^ioned  comment. 

For  a  week  after  the  conversation  in 
the  gnrden  of  One  Hundred  and  One 
Steps  he  had  been  unseen.  The  only 
disquietude  Erming  felt  in  his  absence 
was  that  the  princess  seemed  to  miss  him. 
frankly  enough.  He  knew  the  fallacy  of 
the  belief  that  a  woman  never  speaks 
frankly  of  the  man  she  loves.  He  was 
thoroughly  aware  that  a  woman  would 
mention  the  man's  name  with  n  mere  de- 
siro  to  hear  its  syllables,  however  casually 


spoken,  and  so  when  the  beautiful  prin- 
cess said  candidly  that  she  wondered  what 
could  have  become  of  Wyrardeston,  and 
that  she  certainly  would  be  glad  to  see 
him,  it  brought  no  joy  to  Erming's  heart. 
He  knew,  he  thought,  that  Wyrardeston 
had  gone  to  Nagasaki,  in  search  of  the 
coveted  price  of  princess  and  kingdom. 
And  that  was  just  the  part  that  disquieted 
him  not  in  the  least.  No  one  realized 
better  than  he  how  unfit  was  any  Saxon 
to  undertake  the  delicate  mission.  More- 
over, he  had  complete  faith  in  Yama- 
Guchi's  ability,  and  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  day's  start  of  Wyrardeston  or  any 
deputy  sent  by  him. 

But  it  was  when  Wyrardeston  returned, 
empty  -  handed  and  as  ever  pleasantly 
amusing,  that  Erming  confessed  to  some 
perturbation.  Fears  that  the  man's  self- 
possession  was  based  upon  a  success  more 
assured  than  his  own  troubled  him.  He 
wanted  no  other  man  to  give  her  any- 
thing she  so  wilfully  desired.  The  gir- 
dle had  begun  to  assume  symbolic  im- 
portance. The  hour  when  it  should  be 
given  to  her  became  the  crucial  hour  of 
his  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  was  this  hour  that  Wyrardeston 
brought  up  as  they  sat  over  their  tea  to- 
gether on  the  ninth  day.  "  About  the 
adventure,  now,  you  know,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  eyes,  with  just  a  glance  at 
Erming.  "  The  two  princes  cannot  both, 
of  course,  succeed." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  she  said  softly. 
There  was  a  look  on  her  face  as  if  she 
felt  the  presence  of  the  earnestness  un- 
derneath the  pleasant  lightness.  She  did 
not  look  at  Erming,  nor  at  Wyrardeston. 
Her  tiny  frail  little  cup  seemed  the  cen- 
tre of  her  interest. 

"  But  I  propose,"  said  Wyrardeston, 
always  so  full  of  interesting  sugges- 
tions to  amuse  her,  "  that  the  unsuccess- 
fid  y)rince  should  be  present  at  the — 
rlie  presentation." 

"Why  so?"  said  Erming.  His  first 
feeling  was  that  he  wanted  to  be  alone 
with  her  in  that  hour.  Then  the  fear  of 
failure  came  down  upon  him  again — per- 
haps, after  all,  if  Yama-Guchi  should 
fail —  It  would  be  hard  to  witness  Wy- 
rardeston's  triumph,  if  success  should  be 
with  him,  yet  his  presence  would,  per- 
haps, postpone  the  hour  he  dreaded  when 
she  would  listen  to  the  man's  demand  of 
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his  reward.  "  After  all,  yes,  I  agree,"  he 
said.  "  We  must  both  be  there.  How 
should  you  say  if  we  meet  in  the  garden 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  One  Steps,  at 
sunset?  That  seems  in  keeping  with  the 
picturesque  quality  of  the  story,  does 
it  not?" 

They  both  looked  to  her  for  the  ratifi- 
cation. She  raised  her  eyes,  trying  not 
to  see  it  all  so  seriously.  "  Quite  in  the 
dramatic  sequence,  I  should  say,"  she 
said,  smiling  a  smile  that  was  only  skin- 
deep.    "  On  what  day  ?" 

The  men  turned  to  each  other.  "  The 
sixth  day  from  now?"  suggested  Wy- 
rardeston.  Erming  started  at  the  coin- 
cidence with  his  own  plans.  "  Why,  yes," 
said  he,  searching  the  other's  smile,  "  that 
day  would  suit  me  very  well." 

The  intervening  days  were  long  in  pass- 
ing. The  Princess  Desideria  herself  had 
begun  to  show  a  line  between  her  two 
slender,  well-born  brows.  Wyrardeston 
still  smiled  and  still  amused,  but  there 
was  a  nervousness  in  his  easy  laughter. 
It  was  beginning  to  tell  on  all  three 
of  them. 

On  that  evening  preceding  the  mo- 
mentous one,  it  pleased  Wyrardeston  to 
gather  them  at  tea  in  the  House  of  One 
Hundred  and  One  Steps.  He  was  admir- 
ing that  harp  Kin-San  was  so  proud  to 
exhibit,  when  they  arrived  together,  Er- 
ming and  she.  It  had  been  generous  in 
him,  he  thought,  to  allow  Erming  the 
privilege  of  escorting  her,  but  it  was  a 
fitting  thing  that  he  who  was  sure  to 
lose  should  have  the  little  consolation. 
He  received  them  with  his  goodly  smile. 

"  It's  a  sort  of  dress  rehearsal,  you  see," 
he  said,  when  they  were  at  last  out  in  the 
garden.  "  I  just  wanted  to  run  over  the 
parts  with  you,  and  make  sure  of  our 
stage-business." 

Erming  yielded  to  him  good-naturedly. 
"  You  seem  to  have  taken  unto  yourself 
the  authority  of  manager,"  he  said.  "  It's 
rather  a  grim  occasion,  my  dear  fel- 
low, to  direct  the  arrangement  for  your 
own  obsequies." 

"  Ah,  but  it  is  not,  you  see,  to  be  what 
your  countrymen  call  my  funeral !" 
Wyrardeston  unruffledly  assured  him. 

The  princess  moved  away  a  little  to 
take  them  both  in  together.  "  You  have 
a  way,  you  two,  of  disposing  of  me," 
she  said  airily. 


"  You  made  the  agreement,  gracious 
lady,  as  this  pleasant-faced  poodle  can 
testify,  having  witnessed  the  sealing  of 
the  bargain."  Wyrardeston  dropped  a  fa- 
miliar hand  to  pat  the  gargoylic  crea- 
ture. "  Now,  observe — the  stage  is  set. 
Even  the  lighting  has  been  properly  ar- 
ranged. You  will,  I  am  sure,  admit  that 
the  sunset  could  not  be  more  natural." 

She  smiled  at  it  absently. 

"  The  space  between  this  gentle  animal 
and  the  bench  and  to  the  lantern  is  the 
triangle  of  our  drop-scene.  You,  Desi- 
deria, will  be  here.  Erming,  the  best 
place  for  you  is  at  this  side.  I,  over 
here.  Now,  we  are  discovered.  The  facts 
of  the  matter  are  briefly  rehearsed,  and 
confirmed.  Then  the  princess  asks  the 
successful  prince  to — what  is  the  phrase, 
Erming?  Produce  the  goods?  The  suc- 
cessful prince  complies.  Prince  number 
two  admits  his  failure  by  a  profoundly 
sad  obeisance  and  departs,  leaving  the 
happy  man  to  arrange  the  particulars  of 
the  wedding  with  the  princess,  to  get 
married,  and  to  live  happily  ever  after." 

"  Capital,"  said  Erming.  "  I  shall  ad- 
vance, fall  on  one  knee  and  clasp  the  gir- 
dle about  your  waist — " 

Wyrardeston  shook  his  head.  "  Oh  no, 
my  dear  fellow.  You  can't  imagine  that 
even  in  the  matter  of  consolation  I  should 
go  so  far  as  to  give  you  that  privilege." 

The  princess  sat  down  on  the  bench. 
"  Amateur  theatricals  always  produce 
quarrels,"  she  said.  "  I  will  wait.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  that  seems  to  be  the  tenor 
of  my  part.  I  must  say  I  think  the  thing 
wants  action." 

"  You  mistake  suspense  for  inaction," 
said  Wyrardeston.  "  Let  me  show  you. 
Erming,  here,  falls  on  one  knee,  as  he  has 
said.  I  do  like  a  man  who  has  got  up  in 
his  stage-business  for  a  first  rehearsal! 
He  sweeps  the  ground  with  the  plume  of 
his  hat  in  a  courtly  gesture,  suppresses 
his  bitter  tears, — so,  and  so — "  The  man 
caught  off  his  soft  white  hat  and  bent  be- 
fore her,  with  a  furtive  dab  at  his  eyes, 
a  clutch  at  his  heart,  and  then,  to  their 
great  surprise,  followed  out  the  part  to 
its  bitter  end  by  turning  and  walking  de- 
liberately away. 

Erming,  who  was  looking  after  him, 
found  her  very  near  him.  "  He  seems 
damnably  sure  of  my  part,"  said  he, 
turning  to  her. 
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She  looked  amusedly  troubled.  "  Per- 
haps he  is  not  so  sure  of  his  own.  Wliat 
does  it  matter  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  matters  very  much,"  said  Er- 
ming,  who  was  now  watching  Wyrardes- 
ton's  return.  "  I  want,  you  see,  that 
pretty  opportunity  myself  to  ask  you  and 
the  gods  for  happiness." 

She  said  nothing,  but  she  moved 
tremulously. 

"  That  gives  you  some  idea,  Erming," 
said  Wyrardeston,  "  how  the  thing  should 
be  done.  You  see,  my  dear  princess,  there 
is  more  action  in  it  than  you  thought. 
As  for  yourself,  so  great  an  artist  needs 
no  suggestion — the  outstretched  hands, 
the  maiden's  smile  of  yielding — " 

"  The  sun  has  gone  down,"  said  Er- 
ming, quickly.  "  I  think  the  company 
should  be  dismissed,  Mr.  Manager.  We 
have  quite  a  rickshaw  ride  before  us." 

"Yes,  let  us  go,"  said  Desideria. 

"Until  to-morrow!"  Wyrardeston's 
words  lingered  on  the  air. 

Erming's  spirits  were  lowered  still  fur- 
ther the  following  morning  by  being  un- 
able to  find  Yama-Guchi  at  his  shoii. 
But  learning  from  an  assistant  that  he 
was  expected  to  return  that  day  with- 
out fail,  he  left  word  that  he  would  come 
in  again  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  went 
away  to  get  through  the  hours  as  best  he 
could.  The  seven  hundred  yen  were  in 
his  wallet,  crisp  and  new  notes,  with  the 
Emperor  in  green  on  each.  Xever  would 
there  be  money  more  cheerfully  spent. 
Indeed,  so  anxious  was  he  to  exchange  it 
for  the  coveted  possession  that  he  was  a 
good  half-hour  ahead  of  his  appointment 
at  Yama-Guchi's,  and  although  the  as- 
sistants gave  him  the  inevitable  pipe  and 
cup  of  tea,  and  were  assiduous  in  their 
attentions,  profound  in  their  reverences, 
and  profuse  with  their  flattery,  his  impa- 
tience grew  at  a  pace  wholly  incompati- 
ble with  his  usual  reposeful  calm. 

So  it  was  that  when  the  little  man, 
with  the  face  as  brown  and  smooth  as  a 
nut,  and  his  closely  bound  garments 
making  him  look  even  smaller  than  his 
niggardly  creator  had  intended,  came 
briskly  in  at  the  door,  Erming  pounced 
on  him,  sublimely  ignoring  the  necessa- 
ry ceremonies  usual  in  opening  a  busi- 
ness conversation. 

"  Did  you  get  it?"  he  said,  with  a  sharp, 
nervous  break  in  his  voice. 


The  little  man  drew  himself  up.  "  I 
said  I  would  get  it,  honored  sir.   I  got  it." 

Erming  drew  a  quick  breath  and  gave 
a  short  sound  as  of  a  laugh.  "  Well — 
you've  had  me  guessing!"  he  said.  There 
was  a  nervousness  even  in  the  relief. 
"  Where  is  it  ?"  He  put  his  hand  into  his 
coat  pocket  for  his  wallet. 

Yama-Guchi-San  made  him  a  gesture 
as  to  stay  the  action.  "  I  have  sold  it  to 
some  one  else,"  he  said  peacefully. 

The  sudden  stare  of  Erming's  face 
broke  up  into  a  hundred  expressions  of 
incredulous  rage.  "  You  sold  it  to  some 
one  else !  You  sold  it  to  some  one  else, 
you  little  petrified  walnut !  What  the 
devil  do  you  mean?" 

Yama-Guchi-San  looked  at  him  with  a 
mild  and  superior  disapproval.  "  I  sold 
it, — yes — to  some  one  else — yes.  It  was 
mine  to  sell,  honored  sir." 

"  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Damna- 
tion !  You  and  I  made  a  bargain,  a  se- 
rious contract,  you  rotten  little  peach- 
stone.  In  this  very  shop.  I  gave  you  the 
commission  to  get  the  thing  for  me — do 
you  understand?  You  were  my  agent. 
You  had  no  right  to  sell  it  to  any  human 
being  but  to  me.  Didn't  you  agree,  as 
a  solemn  covenant,  to  put  the  girdle  in 
my  hands  this  fifteenth  day?  My  runner 
was  a  witness.  Seven  hundred  yen  was 
the  price  we  agreed  on — " 

"  Mr.  Rodston  give  me  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  yen,"  said  Yama-Guchi-San, 
in  explanation. 

"  What  difference  does  that  make,  you 
immoral  little  rat?  You  gave  me  your 
word  of  honor — good  heavens !  I  wish  you 
were  three  times  your  size.  Oh,  jiu-jitsu 
wouldn't  offset  you — I  know  as  much 
about  it  as  you  do.  Wyrardeston,  eh? 
So  he's  won  out,  has  he?  You  little  yel- 
low dog — eight  hundred  and  fifty  yen! 
Why  didn^t  you  send  and  tell  me?  I 
would  have  given  you  a  thousand  if  I'd 
known  you  were  a  double-dealer." 

A  look  of  genuine  regret  passed  over 
the  smooth  brown  little  face  of  the  dealer. 
"  T  am  sorry,"  h?  said,  truly  enough,  "  it 
is  too  late.  Mr.  Rodston  has  it  with  him 
now.  One  thousand  yen!  Well,  it  is  on 
the  lap  of  the  gods." 

The  assistants  had  drawn  near,  and 
Yama-Guchi  preferred  to  cut  short  this 
very  un-Jai)anese  plain  speaking.  "  But 
you  are  unjust,  honored  sir.    To  be  sure, 
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I  made  an  agreement  with  yon.  Bnt  we 
are  tanght,  honorable  patron,  by  our  re- 
ligion., that  the  moment  a  contract  be- 
comes unpleasant  to  either  side  it  is  can- 
celled and  inoperative.  And  it  must  be 
clear  to  your  revered  eyes,  honorable  Mr. 
Erming,  that  when  I  was  offered  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  yen  I  could  not  be 
happy  in  accepting  seven  hundred!" 

"  Happy !"  snorted  Erming.  "  A  fine 
business  arrangement  that !" 

The  little  brown  man  bowed.  "  We 
think  it  is,  most  welcome  patron,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  not  the  will  of  the  gods  that 
any  man  should  be  unhappy." 

"  There's  a  pretty  doctrine  for  you !" 
Erming  kicked  away  a  kneeling-cushion 
that  lay  between  him  and  the  door. 
"  There's  a  nice  immoral  basis  for  a  re- 
ligion and  a  code  of  laws!  Break  a  con- 
tract because  it  turns  out  to  make  you 
'  unhappy  ' !  What's  a  contract  for,  I'd 
like  to  know?  I  always  heard  you  people 
were  totally  devoid  of  moral  sense.  By 
George,  it's  true  all  right !  '  Happy,' 
humph !  Do  you  murder  your  relations 
over  here  when  they  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  good  pleasure?  Immortality,  that's 
what  it  is.    Confound  you  damnably!" 

The  little  figure  turned  upon  him, 
spreading  out  its  hands  and  smiling 
a  smile  of  forbearant  triumph.  "  But, 
most  exalted  patron,  it  is  written  in 
your  own  great  and  honored  Constitu- 
tion of  the  most  powerful  United  States 
of  America !" 

"  What  is  ?"  snapped  Erming  at  the 
door. 

"  That  every  man  is  entitled  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  most  honorable 
sir. 

Erming  stared  at  him  a  moment  dumb- 
ly. Then  with  a  discomfited  "  Oh, 
damn  I"  flung  out  into  the  little  street. 

The  sun  was  already  setting  and  he 
had  quite  a  distance  yet  to  go.  iSTeither 
Wyrardeston  nor  she  should  think  him 
small  enough  to  shirk  the  full  payment 
of  his  failure.  Yet  his  heart  was  un- 
feignedly  bitter,  as  he  w'ent  toward  it,  his 
rickshaw  flying  along  behind  the  bare 
brown  heels  of  the  runner  in  the  shafts. 

He  wanted  that  hour  for  his  own. 
Many  times  he  might  have  told  her  of 
his  love  for  her,  but  he  had  waited,  fear- 
ing to  speak  too  soon,  and  being  by  na- 
ture happy  in  a  leisurely  courtship.  And 


since  the  beginning  of  the  adventure  for 
the  girdle  he  had  thought  to  take  that 
most  fitting  hour  to  ask  the  princess  for 
her  desired  love.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
to  go  away  and  leave  the  other  man  to 
plead  for  what  he  himself  so  passionately 
desired  was  little  less  than  impossible. 
Though,  granted  her  decision  would  be 
her  decision  under  any  circumstance,  he 
wanted  the  other  man  to  have  no  oppor- 
tunity even  to  be  denied  in  his  solicita- 
tion, certainly  not  to  have  that  long- 
expected  hour  in  which  to  speak  of 
his  desire. 

The  way  of  the  One  Hundred  and  One 
Steps  was  a  long  one  at  the  most  light- 
footed  times,  and  now  the  leaden  shoes 
of  disappointment  and  failure  took  him 
slowly  enough  to  the  high  garden.  He 
went  directly  to  the  place  where  they 
w^ere  waiting. 

"  You  are  late,"  said  the  Princess  Desi- 
deria.  She  was  very  white,  even  with  the 
glow  of  the  sunset  on  her  beauty.  She 
touched  her  hair  nervously.  "  But  now 
that  the  company  is  assembled — main- 
ienant  les  trois  coups  frappesV^ 

Wyrardeston  was  sitting  beside  her,  but 
he  had  risen  at  Erming's  approach.  I 
have  not  enlightened  her  by  so  much  as 
an  inflection,"  he  said. 

"  Let  me  do  that,"  said  Erming.  "  I 
have  failed.  I  am  childishly  disap- 
pointed, and  in  a  most  unmanly  mood  to 
accept  defeat  smilingly.  I  would  not 
have  come  at  all,  had  we  not  decided  the 
one  must  witness  the  other's  triumph,  for 
this  hour  is  for  the  successful  prince  and 
the  beautiful  princess  to  be  alone." 

She  had  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
But  when,  as  Wyrardeston  produced  the 
lovely  jewelled  chain  of  exquisite  master- 
piece from  his  pocket  and  advanced  to 
her  exultantly,  she  put  out  her  hand  as 
if  to  detain  him,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Erming's  unsmiling  face. 

"  Having  seen  my  part  so  carefully  laid 
out  for  me,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  do  better 
ihan  to  take  it  up  at  once  and  leave  you 
here  together.  Perhaps  in  some  less  sov- 
ereign hour  I  will  be  able  to  take  my  de- 
feat more  gracefully." 

"  Va?  victis."  said  Wyrardeston,  with 
an  unfeeling  smile. 

Erming  had  stood  uncovered  as  he 
spoke  to  her,  and  now  he  made  her  the 
slight  obeisance  of  a  mere  gesture  as  in 
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finality.  "  To  the  granting  of  all  your 
wishes,  dear  princess,"  he  said,  ajid 
turned  away. 

She  had  closed  her  fingers  on  the  prize, 
half  in  her  hand  and  half  in  Wyrardes- 
ton's,  but  she  had  never  looked  at  any- 
thing but  Erming's  eyes.  Now  she  was 
looking  after  him  as  he  went  rapidly 
away,  and  her  breath  was  coming  and 
going  restlessly.  There  was  a  wilful  un- 
certain radiance  in  her  face. 

"  Desideria,"  said  Wyrardeston,  gently. 
He  had  let  go  the  girdle,  and  his  hands 
were  empty.  She  saw  them  held  toward 
her.  "  Do  you  give  me  my  reward,  beau- 
tiful princess?" 

She  did  not  answer  him.  One,  two 
short  hesitant  steps  she  took  along  the 


way  the  other  man  had  gone.  Wyrardes- 
ton caught  her  arm, 

"What  is  it?"  he  said.  He  felt  her 
draw,  away  from  him,  insistently. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

The  light  in  her  face  broke  into  a 
smile,  and  a  flush  that  bloomed  like  red 
flowers  in  the  sunlight.  She  turned  one 
instant  to  him,  and  he  saw  love  in  her 
eyes,  but  it  was  not  for  him. 

"  I  am  going,"  she  said  softly,  as  if  the 
beating  of  her  heart  had  hurt  her — "  in 
pursuit  of  happiness."  And  she  left  him 
there,  and  as  she  ran  lightly  along  the 
way  the  other  man  had  gone,  he  saw  her 
drop  the  girdle  unconsideringly  in  the 
path,  as  if  its  very  lightness  impeded 
her  impatient  flight. 


The  Heart  that  Cried 

BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 

SHE  heard  my  heart  a-crying,  crying. 
Amidst  the  rough  waste  of  the  world; 
And  she  came  flying,  flying,  flying! 

She  smiled — and  back,  Despair  was  hurled; 
She  gave  her  hand — and  1  was  strong 
To  meet  a  viewless  foeman  throng! 

She  heard  my  heart  a-crying,  crying. 

When  famine  struck  within,  and  thirst 
Devoured  me,  and,  with  sighing,  sighing, 

I  sank  beneath  a  charm  accursed.  .  .  . 
v^There  in  the  desert  I  had  lain. 
Unsought,  by  dearth  inhuman  slain; 

But  she — she  heard  my  heart  a-crying 
(It  cried  for  her — as  yet,  unknown!), 

x\nd  she  came  flying,  flying,  flying. 
For  all  my  sighs  to  her  were  blown ! 

And  naught — not  all  the  Worlds  (she  saith) 

Had  held  her  back, — not  Life,  not  Death! 

Hers  am  I  ever, — living,  dying; — 

It  is  enough  to  say,  to  know, 
She  heard  my  lieart  a-crying,  crying. 

And  such  sweet  pity  longed  to  show.  .  .  . 
Were  pity  all  that  she  could  give. 
Almost  on  this  my  heart  could  live. 


A  Band  of  Morris-Dancers  at  Blenheim 


A  Morris  for  May-Day'' 


BY  MAX  BEERBOHM 


LVST  year,  I  remember,  I  read  a 
prosxjectns  issued  by  some  more  or 
^  less  oesthetic  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who,  deeming"  modern  life  not  so  clieer- 
fnl  as  it  should  be,  had  laid  their  cheer- 
less heads  together  and  decided  that  they 
would  meet  once  every  month  and  dance 
old-fashioned  dances  in  a  hall  hired  for 
the  purpose.  Thus  would  they  achieve  a 
renascence — I  am  sure  they  called  it  a  re- 
nascence— of  "  ]\Ierrie  England."  I  know 
not  whether  subscriptions  came  pouring 
in.  T  know  not  even  whether  the  society 
ever  met.  Tf  it  ever  did  meet,  I  con- 
ceive that  its  meetings  must  have  been 
singularly  dismal.  Tf  you  are  depressed 
by  modern  life,  you  are  unlikely  to  find 
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an  anodyne  in  the  self-appointed  task 
of  cutting  certain  capers  which  your  an- 
cestors used  to  cut  just  because  they,  in 
their  day,  were  happy.  If  you  think  mod- 
ern life  so  pleasant  a  thing  that  you 
involuntarily  prance,  rather  than  walk, 
down  the  street,  T  dare  say  your  prancing 
will  intensify  your  joy.  Though  I  hap- 
pen never  to  have  met  him  out-of-doors, 
I  am  sure  my  friend  Mr.  Gilbert  Ches- 
terton always  prances  thus — prances  in 
some  wild  way  symbolical  of  joy  in  mod- 
ern life.  His  steps,  and  the  movements 
of  his  arms  and  body,  may  seem  to  you 
crude,  casual,  and  disconnected  at  first 
sight ;  but  that  is  merely  because  they 
are  spontaneous.     If  you  studied  them 
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carefully,  you  would  begin  to  discern  a 
certain  rhythm,  a  certain  harmony.  You 
would  at  length  be  able  to  compose  from 
them  a  specific  dance — a  dance  not  quite 
like  any  other — a  dance  formally  ex- 
pressive of  new  English  optimism.  If 
you  are  not  optimistic,  don't  hope  to  be- 
come so  by  practising  the  steps.  But 
practise  them  assiduously  if  you  are  an 
optimist;  and  get  your  fellow  optimists 
to  practise  them  with  you.  You  will 
grow  all  the  happier  through  ceremonious 
expression  of  a  light  heart.  And  your 
children  and  your  children's  children  will 
dance  "  The  Chesterton "  when  you  are 
no  more.  Maybe  a  few  of  them  will  still 
be  dancing  it  now  and  then,  on  this  or 
that  devious  green,  even  when  optimism 
shall  have  withered  forever  from  the 
land.  Nor  will  any  man  mock  at  the 
survival.  The  dance  will  have  lost  noth- 
ing of  its  old  grace,  and  will  have  gath- 
ered that  quality  of  pathos  which  makes 
even  unlovely  relics  dear  to  us — that 
piteousness  which  Time  gives  ever  to 
things  robbed  of  their  meaning  and  their 
use.  Spectators  will  love  it  for  its  melan- 
choly not  less  than  for  its  beauty.  And 
I  hope  no  mere  spectator  will  be  so  foolish 
as  to  say,  "  Let  us  do  it,"  with  a  view  to 
reviving  cheerfulness  at  large.  I  hope 
it  will  be  held  sacred  to  those  in  whom 
it  will  be  a  tradition — a  familiar  thing 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  None 
but  they  will  be  worthy  of  it.  Others 
would  rTiin  it.  Be  sure  I  trod  no  measure 
with  the  Morris-dancers  whom  I  saw  last 
May-day. 

It  was  in  the  wide  street  of  a  tiny 
village  near  Oxford  that  I  saw  them. 
Fantastic — high-fantastical — figures  they 
did  cut  in  their  finery.  But  in  demeanor 
they  were  quite  simple,  quite  serious, 
these  eight  English  peasants.  They  had 
trudged  hither  from  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage that  was  their  home.  And  they 
danced  quite  simply,  quite  seriously. 
One  of  them,  I  learned,  was  a  cobbler, 
another  a  baker,  and  the  rest  were  farm- 
laborers.  And  their  fathers  and  their 
fathers'  fathers  had  danced  here  before 
them,  even  so,  every  May-day  morning. 
They  were  as  deeply  rooted  in  antiquity 
as  the  elm  outside  the  inn.  They  were 
here  always  in  their  season  as  surely  as 
the  elm  put  forth  its  buds.  And  the 
elm,  knowing  them,  approving  them,  let 


its  green-flecked  branches  dance  in  unison 
with  them. 

The  first  dance  was  in  full  swing  when 
I  approached.  Only  six  of  the  men  were 
dancers.  Of  the  others,  one  was  the 
"  minstrel,"  the  other  the  "  dysard."  I'he 
"  minstrel  "  was  playing  a  flute ;  and  the 
"  dysard "  T  knew  by  the  wand  and 
leathern  bladder  which  he  brandished  as 
he  walked  around,  keeping  a  space  for 
the  dancers,  and  chasing  and  buffeting 
merrily  any  man  or  child  who  ventured 
too  near.  He,  like  the  others,  wore  a 
white  smock  decked  with  sundry  ribands, 
and  a  top-hat  that  must  have  belonged 
to  his  grandfather.  Its  antiquity  of 
form  and  texture  contrasted  strangely 
Avith  the  freshness  of  the  garland  of  paper 
roses  that  wreathed  it.  I  was  told  that 
the  wife  or  sweetheart  of  every  Morris- 
dancer  takes  special  pains  to  deck  her 
man  out  more  gayly  than  his  fellows. 
But  this  pious  endeavor  had  defeated  its 
own  end.  So  bewildering  Avas  the  amount 
of  brand-new  bunting  attached  to  all 
these  eight  men  that  no  matron  or 
maiden  could  for  the  life  of  her  have 
determined  which  was  the  most  splendid 
of  them  all.  Besides  his  adventitious 
finery,  every  dancer,  of  course,  had  in 
hands  the  scarves  which  are  as  necessary 
to  his  performance  of  the  Morris  as  are  the 
bells  strapped  about  the  calves  of  his  legs. 
Waving  these  scarves  and  jangling  these 
bells  with  a  stolid  rhythm,  the  six  peas- 
ants danced  facing  one  another,  three  on 
either  side,  while  the  minstrel  fluted  and 
ihe  dysard  strutted  around.  That  min- 
strel's tune  runs  in  my  head  even  now — 
a  queer  little  stolid  tune  that  recalls 
vividly  to  me  the  aspect  of  the  dance. 
It  is  the  sort  of  tune  Bottom  the  Weaver 
must  often  have  danced  to  in  his  youth. 
I  wish  I  could  hum  it  for  you  on  paper. 
I  wish  I  could  set  down  for  you  on  paper 
the  sight  that  it  conjtires  up.  But  what 
v/riter  that  ever  lived  has  been  able  to 
write  adequately  about  a  dance?  Even 
a  slow,  simple  dance,  such  as  these  peas- 
ants were  performing,  is  a  thing  that  not 
the  cunn ingest  writer  could  fix  in  words, 
l^id  not  Flatd^ert  say  that  if  he  could 
descrii)e  a  valse  he  would  die  happy?  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  said  this  if  it  had 
occurred  to  him. 

Unable  to  make  you  see  the  Morris, 
how  can  T  make  you  feel  as  I  felt  in 
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seeing-  it?  I  cannot  even  explain  to  my- 
self the  elTect  it  had  on  me.  My  critics 
have  often  complained  of  me  that  I  lack 

heart  " — presumably  the  sort  of  heart 
that  is  pronounced  with  a  rolling'  of  the 
/•;  and  I  suppose  they  are  right.  I  re- 
member having  read  the  death  of  little 
Nell  on  more  than  one  occasion  without 
floods  of  tears.  How  can  I  explain  to 
myself  the  tears  that  came  into  my  eyes 
at  sight  of  the  Morris?  They  are  not 
within  the  rubric  of  the  tears  drawn  by 
mere  contemplation  of  visual  beauty. 
The  Morris,  as  I  saw  it,  was  curious, 
antique,  racy,  w4iat  you  will:  not  beauti- 
ful. Nor  was  there  any  obvious  pathos 
in  it.  Often,  in  London,  passing  through 
some  slum  where  a  tune  was  being 
ground  from  an  organ,  I  have  paused  to 
watch  the  little  girls  dancing.  In  the 
sw^aying  dances  of  those  wan,  dishevelled, 
dim  little  girls  I  have  discerned  authentic 
beauty,  and  have  wondered  where  they 
had  learned  the  grace  of  their  movements, 
and  where  the  sureness  with  which  they 
did  such  strange  and  complicated  steps. 
Surely,  I  have  thought,  this  is  no  trick 
of  to-day  or  yesterday:  here,  surely,  is 
the  remainder  of  some  old  tradition; 
here,  maybe,  is  Merrie  England,  run  to 
seed.  There  is  an  obvious  pathos  in  the 
dances  of  these  children  of  the  gutter — 
an  obvious  symbolism  of  sadness,  of  a 
wistful  longing  for  freedom  and  fearless- 
ness, for  wind  and  sunshine.  No  wonder 
that  at  sight  of  it  even  so  heartless  a 
person  as  the  present  writer  is  a  little 
touched.  But  why  at  sight  of  those  rubi- 
cund, full-grown,  eupeptic  Morris-dancers 
on  the  vernal  highroad?  No  obvious 
pathos  was  diffusing  itself  from  them. 
They  were  Merrie  England  in  full  flower. 
In  part,  I  suppose,  my  tears  were  tears 
of  joy  for  the  very  joyousness  of  these 
men;  in  part,  of  envy  for  their  fine  sim- 
plicity ;  in  part,  of  sorrow  in  the  thought 
that  they  were  a  survival  of  the  past,  not 
types  of  the  present,  and  that  their  knell 
would  soon  be  tolled,  and  the  old  elm 
see  their  like  no  more. 

After  they  had  drunk  some  ale,  they 
formed  up  for  the  second  dance  —  a 
circular  dance.  And  anon,  above  the 
notes  of  the  flute  and  the  jangling 
of  the  bells  and  the  stamping  of 
the  boots,  I  seemed  to  hear  the  knell 
actually  tolling.    Hoot!    Hoot!  Hoot! 


A  motor  came  fussing  and  fuming  in 
its  cloud  of  dust.  Hoot!  Hoot!  The 
dysard  ran  to  meet  it,  brandishing  his 
wand  of  office.  He  had  to  stand  aside. 
Hoot!  The  dancers  had  just  time  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  The  scowling  motorists 
vanished.  Dancers  and  dysard,  ijresently 
visible  through  the  subsiding  dust,  looked 
rather  foolish  and  crestfallen.  And  all 
the  branches  of  the  conservative  old 
elm  above  them  seemed  to  be  quivering 
with  indignation. 

In  a  sense  this  elm  was  a  rhere  parvenu 
as  compared  with  its  beloved  dancers. 
True,  it  had  been  no  mere  sapling  in  the 
reign  of  the  seventh  Henry,  and  so  could 
remember  distinctly  the  first  Morris 
danced  here;  but  the  first  Morris  danced 
on  English  soil  was  not,  by  a  long  chalk, 
the  first  Morris.  Scarves  such  as  these 
were  waved  and  bells  such  as  these  were 
jangled  and  some  such  measure  as  this 
was  trodden  in  the  mists  of  a  very  remote 
antiquity.  Spani'sh  buccaneers,  long  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
had  seen  the  Moors  dancing  somewhat 
thus  to  the  glory  of  Allah.  Home- 
coming, they  had  imitated  that  strange 
and  savage  dance,  expressive,  for  them, 
of  the  joy  of  being  on  firm,  native  land 
again.  The  "  Morisco,"  they  called  it ; 
and  it  was  much  admired;  and  the  fash- 
ion of  it  spread  throughout  Spain — 
scaled  the  very  Pyrenees,  and  invaded 
Erance.  To  the  "  Maurisce  "  succumbed 
tout  Paris "  as  quickly  as  in  recent 
years  it  succumbed  to  the  cake-walk.  A 
troupe  of  Erench  dancers  braved  the  ter- 
rors of  the  sea,  and,  with  their  scarves 
find  their  bells,  danced  for  the  delectation 
of  the  English  court.  "  The  Kynge,"  it 
seems,  was  pleasd  by  the  bels  and 
sweete  daiuicing."  Certain  of  his  cour- 
tiers "  did  presentlie  daunce  so  in  open 
places."  No  one  with  any  knowledge  of 
the  English  temperament  will  be  sur- 
prised to  liear  that  the  cits  soon  copied 
the  courtiers.  But  "  the  Morrice  was 
not  for  longe  practysed  in  the  cittie.  It 
went  to  countrie  playces."  London,  ap- 
parently, even  in  those  days,  did  not  breed 
joy  in  life.  The  Morris  sought  and  found 
its  proper  home  in  the  fields  and  by  the 
wa3''side.  Happy  carles  danced  it  to  the 
glory  of  God,  even  as  it  had  erst  been 
danced  to  the  glory  of  Allah. 

It  was  no  longer,  of  course,  an  ex- 
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plicitly  religious  dance.  But  neither  can 
its  origin  have  been  explicitly  religious. 
Every  dance,  however  formal  it  become 
later,  begins  as  a  mere  ebullition  of  high 
spirits.  The  Dionysiac  dances  began  in 
the  same  way  as  "  the  Chesterton."  Some 
Thessalian  vintner,  say,  suddenly  danced 
for  sheer  joy  that  the  earth  was  so 
bounteous;  and  his  fellow  vintners,  shar- 
ing his  joy,  danced  with  him;  and  ere 
their  breath  was  spent  they  remembered 
who  it  was  that  had  given  them  such 
cause  for  merrymaking,  and  they  caught 
leaves  from  the  vine  and  twined  them 
in  their  hair,  and  from  the  fig-tree  and 
the  fir-tree  they  snatched  branches,  and 
waved  them  this  way  and  that,  as  they 
danced,  in  honor  of  him  who  was  lord 
of  these  trees  and  of  this  wondrous  vine. 
Thereafter  this  dance  of  joy  became  a 
custom,  ever  to  be  observed  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year.  It  took  on,  beneath 
its  joyousness,  a  formal  solemnity.  It  was 
danced  slowly,  around  an  altar  of  stone, 
whereon  wood  and  salt  were  burning — 
burning  with  little  flames  that  were  pale 
in  the  sunlight.  Formal  hymns  were 
chanted  around  this  altar.  And  some 
youth,  clad  in  leopard's  skin  and  wreathed 
with  ivy,  masqueraded  as  the  god  himself, 
and  spoke  words  appropriate  to  that  au- 
gust character.  It  was  from  these  be- 
ginnings that  sprang  the  art-form  of 
drama.  The  Greeks  never  hid  the  ori- 
gin of  this  their  plaything.  Always  in 
the  centre  of  the  theatre  was  the  altar 
to  Dionysus ;  and  the  chorus,  circling 
around  it,  were  true  progeny  of  those 
old  agrestic  singers;  and  the  mimes  had 
never  been  but  for  that  masquerading 
youth.  It  is  hard  to  realize,  yet  it  is 
true,  that  we  owe  to  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  so  dreary  a  thing  as  the  mod- 
ern British  drama.  Strange  that  through 
him  who  gave  us  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
"  fiery,  venerable,  divine,"  came  this  gift 
too !  Yet  T  dare  say  the  chorus  of  a 
musical  comedy  woidd  not  be  awe-struck 
— would,  indeed,  "  bridle  " — if  one  un- 
rolled to  them  their  august  pedigree. 

The  history  of  the  Dionysiac  dance  has 
a  fairly  exact  parallel  in  that  of  the 
"  ]\rorisco."  Each  dance  has  travelled 
far,  and  survives,  shorn  of  its  exjdicitly 
religious  character,  and  in  many  other 
ways  diablement  change  en  route."  The 
"  Morisco,"  of  course,  has  changed  the 


less  of  the  two.  Besides  the  scarves  and 
the  bells,  it  seemed  to  me  last  May-day 
that  the  very  steps  danced  and  figures 
formed  were  very  like  to  those  of  which 
I  had  read,  and  which  I  had  seen  illus- 
trated in  old  English  and  French  en- 
gravings. Above  all,  the  dancers  seemed 
to  retain,  despite  their  seriousness,  some- 
thing of  the  joy  in  which  the  dance 
originated.  They  frowned  as  they  footed 
it,  but  they  were  evidently  happy.  Their 
frowns  did  but  betoken  determination  to 
do  well  and  rightly  a  thing  that  they 
loved  doing — were  proud  of  doing.  The 
smiles  of  the  chorus  in  a  musical  comedy 
seem  but  to  express  deprecation  of  a 
rather  tedious  and  ridiculous  exercise. 
The  coryphees  are  quite  evidently  bored 
and  ashamed.  But  these  eight  be- 
ribanded  sons  of  the  soil  were  hardly  less 
glad  in  dancing  than  was  that  antique 
Moor  who,  having  slain  beneath  the  stars 
some  long-feared  and  long-hated  enemy, 
danced  wildly  on  the  desert  sand,  and, 
to  make  music,  tore  strips  of  bells  from 
his  horse's  saddle  and  waved  them  in 
either  hand  w^hile  he  danced,  and  made 
so  great  a  noise  in  the  night  air  that 
other  Moors  came  riding  to  see  what  had 
happened,  and  marvelled  at  the  sight  and 
sound  of  the  dance,  and,  praising  Allah, 
leaped  down  and  tore  strips  of  bells  from 
their  own  saddles,  and  danced  as  nearly 
as  they  could  in  mimicry  of  that  glad 
conqueror,  to  Allah's  glory. 

As  this  scene  is  mobled  in  the  aforesaid 
mists  of  antiquity,  I  cannot  vouch  for 
the  details.  ISTor  can  I  say  just  when  the 
Moors  found  that  they  could  make  a 
finer  and  more  rhythmic  jangle  by  at- 
taching the  bells  to  their  legs  than  by 
swinging  them  in  their  hands.  Nor  can 
I  fix  the  day  when  they  tore  strips  from 
their  turbans  for  their  idle  hands  to 
wave.  I  cannot  say  how  long  the  rite's 
mode  had  been  set  when  first  the  ad- 
venturers from  Spain  beheld  it  with  their 
keen,  wondering  eyes  and  fixed  it  forever 
in  their  memories. 

In  Spain,  and  then  in  France,  and 
then  in  London,  the  dance  was  secular. 
But  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  said 
that  it  was  "  not  explicitly  religious  "  in 
the  English  countryside.  The  cult  for 
Robin  Hood  was  veritably  a  religion 
throughout  the  ]\fidland  Counties.  Rites 
in  his  honor  were  performed  on  certain 
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days  of  the  year  with  a  not  less  hearty 
reverence,  a  not  less  quaint  elaboration, 
thim  was  infused  into  the  rustic  (xreek 
rites  for  Dionysus.  The  English  carles 
danced,  not  indeed  around  an  altar,  but 
around  a  bunt  pole  crowned  with  such 
ilowers  as  were  in  season ;  and  one  of 
ihem,  like  the  youth  who  in  the  Dionysiac 
dance  masqueraded  as  the  god,  was 
decked  out  duly  as  Robin  Plood — "  with 
a  magpye's  plume  to  hys  capp,"  we  are 
told,  and  sometimes  "  a  russat  bearde 
compos'd  of  horses  hair."  The  most 
famous  of  the  dances  for  Robin  Hood 
was  the  "  pageant."  Herein  appeared, 
besides  the  hero  himself  and  various 
tabours  and  pipers,  a  "  dysard "  or  fool, 
and  Friar  Tuck  and  Maid  Marian — "  in 
a  white  kyrtele  and  her  hair  all  un- 
brayded,  but  with  blossoms  thereyn." 
This  "  pageant  "  was  performed  at  ViHiit- 
sun,  at  Easter,  on  New-year's  day,  and 
on  May-day.  The  Morris,  when  it  had 
become  known  in  the  villages,  was  very 
soon  incorporated  in  the  "  pageant."  The 
Morris  scarves  and  bells,  the  Morris  steps 
and  figures,  were  all  pressed  into  the 
worship  of  Robin  Ilood.  In  most  vil- 
lages the  properties  for  the  pageant " 
had  always  rested  in  the  custody  of  the 
church-wardens.  The  properties  for  the 
Morris  were  now  kept  with  them.  In  the 
Kingston  accounts  for  1537-8  are  enu- 
merated "  a  fryers  cote  of  russat,  and  a 
kyrtele  weltyd  with  red  cloth,  a  Mowrens 
cote  of  buckram,  and  four  morres 
daunsars  cotes  of  white  fustian  span- 
gelid,  and  two  gryne  saten  cotes,  and 
disarddes  cote  of  cotton,  and  six  payre 
of  garters  with  belles."  The  "  pageant  " 
itself  fell,  little  by  little,  into  disuse ;  the 
Morris,  which  had  been  affiliated  to  it, 
superseded  it.  Of  the  "  pageant  "  noth- 
ing remained  but  the  minstrel  and  the 
dysard  and  an  occasional  Maid  Mtirian. 
In  the  original  Morris  there  had  l)een 
no  music  save  that  of  the  bells.  But 
now  there  was  always  a  flute  or  tabor. 
The  dysard,  with  his  rod  and  leathern 
bladder,  was  promoted  to  a  sort  of  leader- 
ship. IFe  did  not  dance,  but  gave  the 
signal  for  the  dance,  and  distributed 
praise  or  blame  among  the  performers, 
and  had  power  to  degrade  from  the 
troupe  any  man  who  did  not  dance  with 
enough  skill  or  enough  heartiness.  Often 
there    were    in    one    village    two  rival 


troupes  of  dancers,  and  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  wbichever  acquitted  itself  the 
more  admirably.  But  not  only  the  "  en- 
semble "    was    considered.     A    sort  of 

star  system "  seems  to  have  crept  in. 
Often  a  prize  would  be  awarded  to  some 
one  dancer  who  had  excelled  his  fellows. 
There  were,  I  suppose,  "  born "  Morris- 
dancers.  Now  and  again  one  of  them, 
flushed  with  triumph,  would  secern  him- 
self from  his  troupe,  and  would  "  star  " 
round  the  country  for  his  livelihood. 

Such  a  one  was  Mr.  William  Kemp, 
who,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  danced  from 
his  native  village  to  London,  where  he 
educated  himself  and  became  an  actor. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  a  good  actor,  for  he 
presently  reverted  to  the  Morris.  He 
danced  all  the  way  from  London  to  Nor- 
wich, and  wrote  a  pamphlet  about  it — 

Kemp's  Nine  Dates'  Wonder,  performed 
in  a  dauui^e  from  London  to  Norwich. 
Containing  the  pleasures,  paines,  and 
kind  entertainment  of  AYilliam  Kemp, 
betv/eene  London  and  that  Citty,  in  his 
late  Morrice.^^  He  seems  to  have  encoun- 
tered more  pleasures  than  "  paines." 
Gentle  and  simple,  all  the  way,  were  very 
cordial.  The  gentle  entertained  him  in 
their  mansions  by  night  The  simple 
danced  with  him  by  day.  In  Sudbury 
"  there  came  a  lusty  tall  fellow,  a  butcher 
by  his  profession,  that  would  in  a  Morrice 
keepe  me  company  to  Bury.  I  gave  him 
thankes,  and  forward  wee  did  set ;  but  ere 
ever  wee  had  measur'd  halfe  a  mile  of 
our  way,  he  gave  me  over  in  the  plain 
field,  protesting  he  would  not  hold  out 
with  me;  for,  indeed,  my  pace  in  daun- 
cing  is  not  ordinary.  As  he  and  I  were 
]iarting,  a  lusty  country  lasse  being 
among  the  people,  cal'd  him  faint- 
hearted lout,  saying,  '  If  I  had  begun  to 
daunce,  T  would  have  held  out  one  myle, 
Ihough  it  had  cost  my  life.'  At  which 
v/ords  many  laughed.  '  Nay,'  saith  she, 
'  if  the  dauncer  will  lend  me  a  leash  of 
his  belles,  I'le  venter  to  ti'eade  one  myle 
with  him  myself.'  I  lookt  upon  her,  saw 
mirth  in  her  eies,  heard  l)oldness  in  her 
words,  and  beheld  her  ready  to  tucke  up 
her  russat  petticoate;  and  I  fitted  her 
with  bels,  which  '^he  merrily  taking,  gar- 
iiisht  her  thicke  short  legs,  and  with  a 
smooth  brow  bad  the  tabur  begin.  The 
drum  strucke;  forward  marcht  I  with  my 
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merry  Mayde  ]\rarian,  who  shook  her 
stout  sides,  and  footed  it  merrily  to  Mel- 
ford,  beiiiff  a  long  myle.  There  parting 
with  her  (besides  her  skinful!  of  drinke), 
and  Englisii  crowne  to  buy  more  drinke; 
for,  good  wench,  she  was  in  a  pittious 
heate:  my  kindness  she  requited  with 
dropping  a  dozen  good  courtsies,  and  bid- 
ding God  blesse  the  dauncer.  I  bade  her 
adieu ;  aud,  to  give  her  her  due,  she  had 
a  good  eare,  daunst  truly,  and  wee  parted 
friends."  K^emp,  you  perceive,  wrote  as 
well  as  he  danced.  I  wish  he  had  danced 
less  and  written  more.  It  seems  that  he 
never  wrote  anything  but  this  one  de- 
lightful pamphlet.  Pie  died  three  years 
Inter  iu  the  tliirtieth  year  of  his  age — 


(]ied  dancing,  with  his  bells  on  his  legs, 
in  the  village  of  Ockley. 

John  Thorndrake,  another  professional 
Morris-dancer,  was  not  so  brilliant  a  per- 
sonage as  poor  Kemp ;  but  was  of  tougher 
fibre,  it  would  seem.  He  died  in  his 
native  to^^^^,  Canterbury,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  and  had  danced  —  never 
less  than  a  mile,  seldom  than  five  miles — 
every  day,  except  Sunday,  for  sixty  years. 
But  eveu  his  record  pales  beside  the  ac- 
count of  a  ]\f orris  that  was  danced  by 
eight  men,  in  Hereford,  one  May-day 
in  the  reign  of  James  T.  The  united 
ages  of  these  dancers,  according  to  a 
contemporary  pamphleteer,  exceeded  eight 
hundred  years.     The  youngest  of  them 
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was  seventy-nine,  and  the  ages  of  the 
rest  ranged  between  ninety-five  and  a 
hnndred  and  nine.  "  And  they  dannced 
right  well."  Of  the  hold  that  the  Morris 
had  on  England,  could  there  be  stronger 
Xjroof  than  in  the  feat  of  these  indomita- 
ble dotards  ?  The  Morris  ceased  not  even 
during  the  Civil  Wars.  Some  of  King 
Charles's  men  (according  to  Groby,  the 
Puritan)  danced  thus  on  the  eve  of 
Naseby.  Not  even  the  Protectorate  could 
stamp  the  Morris  out,  though  we  are  told 
that  Groby  and  other  preachers  through- 
out the  land  inveighed  against  it  as 
"  lewde  "  and  "  ungodlie."  The  Restora- 
tion was  in  many  places  celebrated  by 
special  Morrises.  The  perihelion  of  the 
Morris  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Georgian 
writers  treated  it  somewhat  as  a  sur- 
vival, and  were  not  always  even  tender 
to  it.  Says  a  writer  in  Bladud's  Courier, 
describing  a  "  soiree  de  beaute "  given 

by  Lady  Jersey,  "  Mrs.    (la  belle) 

looked  as  silly  and  gaudy,  I  do  vow,  as 
one  of  the  old  Morris  Dancers."  And 
many  other  writers — from  Horace  Wal- 
pole  to  Captain  Harver — ^have  their  sneer 
at  the  Morris.  Its  rusticity  did  not  ap- 
peal to  the  polite  Georgian  mind;  and 
its  Moorishness,  which  would  have  ap- 
pealed strongly,  was  overlooked.  Still, 


the  Morris  managed  to  survive  urban 
disdain — was  still  dear  to  the  carles  whose 
fathers  had  taught  it  to  them. 

Board-school  education,  industrialism, 
secession  from  the  land  to  the  towns 
— these  and  cognate  curses  have  fallen 
heavily  on  the  Morris.  I  wonder  if  the 
survival  will  long  survive.  Except  in 
Oxfordshire,  I  am  told,  only  in  Somerset 
and  Wiltshire  may  remnants  of  it  be 
found,  nor  ever  there  except  on  New- 
year's  day  and  May-day.  I  -hope  they 
will  never  quite  disappear.  But  I  would 
make  no  effort  to  conserve  them.  If  the 
dancers  danced  not  because  they  enjoyed 
dancing,  and  not,  moreover,  because  they 
felt  it  a  sort  of-  duty  to  dance,  but  merely 
to  please  some  aesthetic  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  thereby  to  make  money,  then, 
for  me,  all  the  charm  and  the  beauty 
of  the  thing  would  be  gone  utterly.  I 
would  far  rather  that  the  Morris  were 
everywhere  forgotten  than  that  it.  should 
anywhere  become  a  self-conscious  show 
— a  sort  of  pastoral  ballet,  supposed  in 
course  of  time  to  have  originated  from 
designs  made  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  late  Mr.  William  Morris. 
If  this  dance  cannot  live  without  des- 
ecration, let  it  die.  If  it  die,  I  shall 
have,  at  least,  the  solace  of  having  seen 
it  that  May-day  morning. 


Immortality 

BY  CHARLES  L.  O'DONNELL 

I SHALL  go  down  as  the  sun  goes 
Over  the  rim  of  the  world — 
Will  there  be  quiet  around  me. 
As  of  sunset  banners  furled? 

I  shall  take  flight  as  a  bird  wings 

Into  the  infinite  blue — 
What  if  my  song  come  ringing 

Down  through  the  stars  and  the  dew? 

I  shall  mount,  strong  as  the  promise 
Forged  in  love's  white,  first  fire — 

A  soul  through  the  rustling  darkness 
On  pinions  of  desire. 


The  Elopement 


BY  MARIE  MANNING 


IT  seemed  almost  a.  mirage — the  wel- 
coming house,  the  trim  outbuildings, 
the  pervading  air  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity— after  the  Desert  ride  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  cactus,  sun,  and  sage- 
brush. "  What  town's  that  ?"  the  dozing 
traveller  would  ask  of  the  stage-driver. 
Towns  had  grown  more  and  more  micro- 
scopic as  he  had  proceeded  westward,  and 
the  present  collection  of  buildings  had  a 
thrifty  look  so  often  lacking  in  the  up- 
cropping  "  Athenses,"  "  Thompkinsvilles," 
^'  New  Parises,"  or  "  Black-Eyes." 

"  That's  no  town ;  that's  the  Butts 
ranch,  where  we  change  horses  and  get 
the  best  meal  in  the  Desert."  And  for 
once  the  man  of  many  yarns  spoke  the 
truth.  Butts  ranch  was  famous, — so  was 
old  Mrs.  Butts,  the  proprietress,  hard  and 
unyielding  as  the  alkaline  soil  from  which 
she  had  drawn  her  comfortable  fortune. 
And  so  were  the  Butts  boys,  male  in- 
genues of  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age, 
bearded,  round-eyed,  and  childlike,  with 
a  manner  of  still  dodging  the  j)arental  rod. 

They  chopped  wood  and  hauled  water, 
cooked,  washed  and  ironed,  greeted  and 
sped  the  parting  guests  while  their  mother 
collected  the  returns.  Many  a  Bad- 
Land's  bachelor,  crnelly  in  need  of  being 
"  done  for,"  would  reflect,  as  he  watched 
Willy  Butts  turn  a  flapjack  with  the 
skill  of  long  exi)erience  or  Sammy  Butts 
"  organize  "  a  pan  of  biscuits  that  com- 
pared favorably  with  his  mother's,  what 
magnificent  wives  they  would  have  made 
if  nature  had  not  fashioned  them  with  a 
supreme  disregard  for  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand !  For  there  was  a  woman 
famine  in  Sweetwater,  so  deep-rooted  and 
wide-spread  that  even  ^liss  Run-Across- 
The-River,  daughter  of  the  Shoshone  chief 
of  that  name,  had  poetry  written  to  her, 
beginning  with : 

Daughter  of  tho  wilds  and  nature  all  iin- 
curried. 

And  also  cf  the  savage  Run-Across-The- 
JRiver 
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My  pen  I  take  in  hand  witli  hopes  "bout 
buried 

My  sentiments  to  hand  up  and  deliver. 

The  lady  had  been  to  an  Indian  school 
and  could  read,  so  she  accepted  the 
poem  and  also  the  bars  of  navy  plug 
that  accompanied  it,  but  she  was  coy, 
coy  as  Queen  Elizabeth  beset  by  suitors. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a  digression, 
offered  in  lieu  of  statistics  as  to  the 
feminine  population. 

Old  Mrs.  Butts  always  said  that  she 
stood  between  her  boys  and  the  world, 
which,  being  interpreted,  meant  that  she 
stood  between  them  and  any  potential 
romance.  Eor  romance  was  apt  to  be  of 
a  heady  quality  about  Sweetwater,  and 
any  careful  mother  with  a  couple  of  sus- 
ceptible lads  on  her  hands  would  have 
done  the  same  thing.  The  news  of  her 
death  crystallized  itself  into  one  neighbor- 
ly comment :  "  Well,  what  are  them  pore 
boys  going  to  do  now  ?" 

Tales  of  the  fortune  left  by  the  old 
lady  in  the  shuck  mattress  beneath  her 
feather-bed  grew  apace,  passing  from  the 
land  of  woman  famine  into  the  land  of 
plenty,  where  they  fell  upon  good  ground 
— two  patches  of  it,  in  fact.  The  first 
patch,  so  to  speak,  was  Mrs.  Martin  Dade, 
whose  widowly  assets  included  a  mort- 
gaged ranch,  two  grown  sons,  consider- 
able skill  in  housekeeping,  and  the 
high  -  bridged  nose  that  denotes  a 
militant  temperament. 

Mrs.  Dade,  hearing  that  old  Mrs.  Butts 
had  died  leaving  two  orphan  boys  and  a 
fortune,  all  sadly  in  need  of  an  adminis- 
trative hand,  felt  her  motherly  soul  go 
out  to  all  three.  A  sister  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, to  whom  she  had  not  spoken  in 
thirty  years,  suddenly  appeared  in  urgent 
need  of  a  visit,  and  as  it  was  something 
of  a  journey — a  little  matter  of  five  or 
six  hundred  miles  or  so, — what  was  easier 
than  to  break  it  at  the  Butts  ranch,  dis- 
tant from  her  own  home  only  three  days 
by  stage. 
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As  to  the  other  patch  of  sympathetic 
soil,  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak,  not  for 
the  reason  assigned  by  Mrs.  Martin  Dade 
that  "  the  less  said  about  her  the  better," 
but  that  being  comparatively  young  and 
pretty  and  not  in  the  least  a  good  house- 
keeper, it  becomes  a  more  difficult  task 
to  fit  Miss  Sadie  Hopper  to  a  setting  of 
exemplary  epithets.  Miss  Hopper  was  a 
fifty-cent  table  d'hote  type ;  she  had  drunk 
deep  of  the  vin  ordinaire  of  experience. 
Miss  Hopper  was  from  "  the  East  " — that 
vague  Eldorado  of  the  native  Westerner, 
who  is  disposed  to  regard  as  pearls  of 
great  price  the  shop-worn  product  from 
beyond  the  Rockies.  Sadie  Hopper  had 
none  of  the  sterner  virtues  of  Mrs.  Dade. 
She  could  not  have  told  biscuits  from 
light  bread,  but  she  could  dance  the  two- 
step  with  a  sort  of  flapping  motion  of 
the  arms  as  long  as  the  musicians  held 
out.  And  she  did  her  hair  in  a  "  wave  " 
crinkly  as  a  bed-spring,  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  seen  before  in  that  God- 
and-woman-forsaken  country.  She  hap- 
pened to  be  visiting  a  brother  in  the 
neighborhood  when  old  Mrs.  Butts  died, 
and  it  seemed  natural  and  neighborly 
that  .she  should  call  at  the  house  of 
mourning  with  her  sister-in-law  and  offer 
to  straighten  up  after  the  funeral. 

A  week  later  both  ladies  met  at  the 
Butts  road-ranch.  The  amenities  of  the 
prize-ring  were  not  only  complied  with; 
they  were  elaborated.  No  simple  hand- 
shake sufficed  for  Mrs.  Dade  and  Miss 
Hopper ;  they  fell  upon  each  other's  necks, 
and  henceforth  it  was  a  case  of  "  Sadie  " 
and  "  Amanda  "  with  them.  The  boys, 
who  knew  the  gentler  sex  only  in  its 
sterner  moods,  melted  at  the  pretty  sight. 
Of  course  there  was  no  help  for  them  from 
the  beginning.  Old  Mrs.  Butts  had  stood 
between  them  and  the  "  world "  so  long 
that  now  when  they  met  it,  linked  with 
the  two  powerful  agencies  with  which  it 
not  infrequently  forms  a  trinity,  they 
succumbed  quickly  and  joyously.  Miss 
Hopper's  free-lance  eye  had  already  fas- 
tened itself  on  Willy.  He  had  less  chin 
than  Sammy,  and  Miss  Hopper  had 
chin  enough  for  both.  As  she  remarked 
to  her  sister  -  in  -  law,  "  Sammy  looked 
as  if  he  might  get  balky."  Having  de- 
cided on  William,  Sadie  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  leave  his  brother  to  his  fate;  it 
was  no  concern  of  hers  if  Samuel  chose  to 


throw  himself  away  on  a  widow  fifteen 
years  his  senior.  Mrs.  Dade's  policy  was 
less '  generous.  Pier  idea  was  to  acquire 
one  brother  by  the  right  of  matrimonial 
sovereignty  and  over  the  survivor  to  es- 
tablish the  suzerainty  of  the  sister-in-law. 
There  were  no  chalk-and-cheese  distinc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  Messrs.  Butts  as 
far  as  Mrs.  Dade  was  concerned.  She  was 
prepared  to  lead  either  Samuel  or  William 
to  the  altar  and  adopt  the  remaining 
orphan.  Miss  Hopper,  with  her  free-lance 
eye,  bed-spring  crimps,  and  agility  as  a 
two-stepper,  turned  the  go-as-you-please, 
catch  -  as  -  catch  -  can  enterprise  of  the 
widow  into  an  obstacle-race  of  tremen- 
dous risk. 

The  battle  was  quick  and  decisive,  both 
commanders  -  in  -  chief  being  too  expe- 
rienced campaigners  to  incur  the  risks 
of  procrastination.  Other  Jeanne  d'Arcs 
of  fortune  might  be  hearing  of  the 
bags  of  gold  in  the  shuck  mattress. 
It  was  apparently  an  open  engagement 
fought  out  before  the  spoils  of  war, 
who,  beyond  remarking  that  the  ladies 
seemed  daily  to  grow  more  and  more 
fond  of  each  other,  were  wholly  un- 
aware of  the  fierce  petticoat  warfare 
waged  before  their  very  eyes.  In  the  end 
there  was  a  compromise.  Samuel,  he  of 
the  greater  chin,  took  a  fancy  to  the 
crimps,  and  though  pliancy  continued  to 
be  the  attribute  most  admired  in  man  by 
Miss  Hopper,  the  virtue  in  William's  case 
was  exaggerated  to  the  point  of  nullifica- 
tion. "  He  crumbles  up  so,"  Sadie  re- 
marked ;  "  he's  got  no  more  substance  than 
a  railroad  sandwich."  Mrs.  Dade  agreed, 
therefore,  to  take  William  and  relinquish- 
ed all  claims  over  Samuel.  There  was  a 
double  wedding,  and  no  one  was  more  sur- 
prised at  the  turn  of  events  than  the 
brothers  Butts.  As  John  Eox,  the  handy 
man  about  the  ranch,  said  of  them,  "  The 
gentlemen  brides  was  given  away  by  their 
o^vn  inexperience." 

The  former  Mrs.  Dade  did  a  great  deal 
of  talking  about  her  respectability  and 
her  reputation.  You  could  look  into  her 
record.  She  "  didn't  come  from  no  East." 
She  "  come  from  Nebrasky,  where  every 
one  knew  her  as  a  number  one  ladies' 
nurse." 

The  former  Miss  Hopper  made  no  reply 
to  the  allegations  touching  crimps  and 
character.    She  merely  spread  her  hats. 
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curling-tongues,  slippers,  and  paper-backed 
novels  over  an  ever-increasing  territory 
of  the  home  nest.  Mrs.  William,  giving 
monologues  on  morals  and  good  house- 
keeping, found  her  respectable  black  bon- 
net crowded  into  closer  quarters  and  her 
audience  reduced  to  her  husband.  The 
men  were  drawn  into  it.  They  grew 
suspicious,  angry,  and  finally  came  the 
open  rupture.  It  was  no  longer  safe  for 
the  brothers  Butts  to  meet ;  the  frying- 
pan  took  on  a  menacing  flourish  in  the 
hands  of  Samuel  if  William  passed 
through  the  kitchen.  William's  language 
grew  appalling — for  William.  He  re- 
ferred to  his  brother  and  his  brother's 
wife  as  "  that  dog-gone  outfit."  Things 
came  to  such  a  pass  that  the  ladies  volun- 
teered to  act  as  seconds — financial  sec- 
onds, so  to  speak.  Mrs.  William  agreed 
to  remove  her  black  bonnet — now  blossom- 
ing with  a  bunch  of  artificial  cherries 
significant  of  the  termination  of  her 
widowhood — her  six  bottles  of  blackberry 
cordial,  and  William,  for  the  payment 
of  a  half-cash  interest  in  the  ranch 
and  half  the  assets  concealed  in  the 
shuck  mattress,  not  to  mention  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  incon- 
venience of  moving. 

William  was  for  quitting  the  country, 
denyijig  his  brother,  and  "  goin'  East," — 
the  latter  seeming  the  very  acme  of  su- 
perb indignation.  But  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  was  far  too  thrifty  for  such  vain- 
glory as  tra^'elling  for  spite.  She  was 
for  opening  a  rival  road-ranch  at  the 
next  stage-station  and  out-frying  the 
Samuel  Buttses  in  popular  gastromic  es- 
teem. At  the  same  time  they  wished  it 
understood  by  travellers  and  all  whom  it 
might  concern  that  their  establishment 
was  "no  branch  store";  to  which  end 
they  reversed  the  family  patronymic  and 
came  out  of  the  inversion  "  Stubbs." 

The  Stubbs  ranch  had  the  advantage, 
geographically  speaking,  over  that  of  the 
Buttses  in  being  nearer  the  railroad  by 
some  twenty  miles.  Heuce  travellers 
could  be  depended  on  to  stop  for  a  meal 
or  to  spend  the  night  at  the  end  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  mile  drive — cooking 
and  comforts  being  equal — rather  than 
drive  the  extra  twenty.  In  like  manner 
travellers  from  the  Indian  reservation — 
v,'hich  was  in  the  opposite  direction — 
might  be  tempted  to  tighten  their  belts 
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and  drive  past  the  Buttses  if  the  cooking 
was  better  at  Stubbs'.  Mrs.  William's 
business  methods  were  commercial,  those 
of  Mrs.  Samuel  were  social.  When  the 
horizon  yielded  up  a  pin  -  prick  that 
threatened  to  turn  into  a  traveller,  Mrs. 
William  j^ut  on  fresh  coffee  to  roast  that 
he  might  be  enticed  by  the  tantalizing 
aroma,  but  Mrs.  Samuel  ran  and  heated 
her  curling-iron. 

"  William,  we  ought  to  advertise  some," 
his  wife  suggested. 

"  Advertise  ?"  queried  William ;  "  there 
ain't  no  papers." 

"Tchk!"  clucked  Mrs.  William. 
"  A^Tiat's  the  matter  with  our  own  front 
door  or  gate  or  both  of  'em  at  once!" 
So  William  wrote  out  the  advertisement: 

"  Stubbs  Road-Ranch ! ! ! 
(jSTo   connection   with   any   other  eating 
resort  on  earth.    Responsible  only  for  our 
own  meals. ) 

Mother-cooking  in  all  branches ! 

Gentlemen's  four-cornered  hearty 
meal   50  cents. 

Ladies'  refined  ditto   25  cents. 

Also  light  refreshments  for  both  sexes  at 
reasonable  charges. 

No  extra  charges  for  tooth-picks  and  nap- 
kins— Guests  welcome  to  take  away  what 
they  do  not  eat !  ! " 

Mrs.  Samuel  considered  these  methods 
unrefined,  but  she  could  not  permit  her 
sister-in-law  to  jostle  her  in  the  matter 
of  signs.  A  few  days  later  her  front  gate 
modestly  admitted  it  was: 

"  The  Oriofinal  Butts  Ranch — Meals  in 
cources — Dessert  and  Cafe  Noah  without 
extra  charge." 

The  civil  warfare  between  the  Butts 
and  Stubbs  family  had  this  advantage — 
it  established  a  higher  standard  of  fry- 
ing than  Sweetwater  had  ever  known. 
And  while  the  toothpicks  and  napkins 
now  furnished  by  both  ranches  brought 
within  reach  of  the  traveller  those  refin- 
ing influences  that  were  understood  to 
be  every-day  matters  in  the  East,  these 
symbols  of  sophistication  sometimes  posi- 
tively embarrassed  by  their  novelty.  It 
was  hat-pin  warfare  in  which  the  clum- 
sier sex  could  not  hope  for  distinction. 
The  two  brothers  having  led  the  fair 
belligerents  to  the  field,  were  content  to 
intrust  them  entirely  with  questions  of 
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tactics.  Indeed,  as  they  grew  more  ac- 
customed to  their  "  recording  angels  in 
their  hours  of  ease,  William  and  Samuel 
realized  that  the  more  conspicuous  tal- 
ents of  weaker  vessels  were  apt  to  be 
military. 

"  Maw  were  no  slouch  when  it  come 
to  an  uprisin',  but  she  shore  war  an 
amatoor  compared  with  Sweetie." 

"  And  who  in  all  these  modern  improve- 
ments is  Sweetie?"  inquired  John  Eox, 
who  despite  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  both 
houses. 

"  Yonder  she  is."  And  William  cast 
an  eye,  matrimonially  immune  from  il- 
lusion, in  the  direction  of  the  former 
Mrs.  Dade.  "  She  levied  on  me  for  that 
when  we  was  first  married." 

"Oh,  my  Lord!"  said  John  Eox. 
"  Ain't  she  got  a  sense  of  humor  ?  They 
both  of  'em  has,  for  that  matter.  The 
other  day  I  stopped  at  Sam's  to  dinner, 
an'  he  called  out  to  his  wife,  '  Sadie,  oh, 
Sadie !'  And  she  never  let  on  to  hear. 
An'  agin  he  lows  to  her  by  her  Chris- 
tian name. 

"'What's  that?'  she  says,  severe  as 
you'd  ask  a  child  regarding  of  his  first 
lispin'  cuss  words.  An'  he  says,  '  Well, 
Toots  then!'  and  when  her  back  was 
turned,  '  I'll  be  durned !'  He  war  never 
a  man  to  draw  a  straight  flush  in  his 
language,  no  more  than  you  are." 

"  Well,"  said  William,  apologetically, 
"  it  was  from  bein'  with  maw  so  con- 
tinuel." 

"  William,"  said  John  Eox,  sympa- 
thetically, "  not  to  mingle  too  intimately 
in  your  private  aflairs,  I've  often  won- 
dered at  the  wisdom  of  Providence  con- 
cerning you  boys  and  your  maw,  but  now 
that  you  both  are  married  I  see  it — it 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  preparation." 

William  looked  across  the  flat  prairie 
in  the  direction  of  his  former  home. 
"  Is  Sam  resigned  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Smiles  just  like  one  of  them  old- 
time  Injuns  imder  torture." 

William  tightened  his  belt  and  called 
into  the  kitchen  :  "  Sweetie.  Oh,  Sweetie, 
do  you  want  any  potatoes  peeled  ?" 

Mrs.  Sam  made  good  her  threat  to  send 
"  back  East "  for  spaghetti,  olives,  and 
red  wine,  while  Mrs.  William's  cooking 
grew  daily  more  motherly.  Mrs.  Sam, 
Ihrowiiig  spaghetti  in  hiriatlike  coils  to 


astonished  cow-punchers,  would  hear  of 
a  counter-move  at  the  next  ranch.  The 
husbands  took  no  part  in  the  latter  moves 
of  the  game;  they  were  the  pawns  sacri- 
ficed early  in  the  interests  of  a  more 
scientific  combat.  Now  a  pawn  may  have 
feelings  of  his  own,  even  if  he  is  shoved 
off  the  board,  and  it  may  relieve  the 
bruised  pressure  to  drop  into  his  troubles 
and  talk,  not  to  friends  who  persist  in 
regarding  them  as  a  joke,  but  preferably 
to  another  pa^vn  elbowed  by  a  queen. 
Who  could  supply  this  need  to  both  but 
the  brother  that  each  had  repudiated? 

"  They  warn't  no  blood  kin  nohow ; 
they  was  just  wives,  and  what's  the  na- 
ture of  a  wife  ?"  demanded  Samuel,  grow- 
ing eloquent  to  John  Eox.  "  They  are 
them  as  turns  a  man  into  a  stone  monni- 
ment  that  reads,  '  Eaith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.'  You  marry  'em  with  faith, 
which  immediately  if  not  sooner  gives 
place  to  hope,  and  in  the  end  you're  bound 
to  wind  up  an  object  of  charity.  You  tell 
William  to  name  the  spot,  and  I  apolo- 
gizes to  him  handsome  for  my  late  hasty 
words.  The  same  as  he  used  to  me  is 
as  the  snow  of  last  year's  blizzard." 

John  Eox  lost  no  time  in  bearing  the 
glad  tidings.  "  Sho'  now !"  William  was 
so  deprecating  that  he  could  never  bring 
himself  to  say  anything  so  explosive  as 
"Pshaw!"  "Sho'  now,  I  call  that  very 
civil  in  Sammy — I  remember  being  im- 
patient and  mebbe  hasty  with  him  and 
his  wife.  I  wish  I  could  ask  'em  both 
here,  but  the  ladies  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand each  other  at  all.  Tell  him  that 
I'm  cookin'  at  Pierce's  shearing-pens,  too, 
on  Mondav.  I  understand  he's  not  so 
busy  at  home  as  he  used  to  be,  that  his 
wife  thinks  he  don't  understand  Erench 
cooking.  Well,  mine  don't  think  I  un- 
derstand home  cooking ;  so  there  you  are." 

The  meeting  at  the  shearing  -  pens, 
where  both  brothers  had  accepted  jobs 
as  cooks  during  the  shearing  season,  was 
almost  tearful.  Not  only  did  it  mean  the 
renewal  of  friendship,  the  resumption  of 
close  family  ties,  but  there  was  likewise 
the  bond  of  their  joint  humiliation. 
They  had  had  pride  in  their  housekeep- 
ing, these  giants  who  had  such  uncanny 
skill  in  women's  homely  work.  Many  a 
friendly  contest  they  had  had  over  the 
making  of  a  dried-apple-pie  or  the  brown- 
ing of  a  pan  of  biscuits.    And  here  they 
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were,  twin  Othellos,  as  it  were,  in  the 
matter  of  lost  occupations.  A  wave  of 
red  swept  np  William's  turkey-gobbler 
neck,  and  his  Adam's-apple  worked  spas- 
modically. Sam,  who  had  unconsciously 
acquired  some  of  his  wife's  cosmopolitan 
sophistication  of  manner,  strove  to  lubri- 
cate the  strain  with  a  borrowed  suavity. 
But  at  the  first  touch  of  his  brother's  hard 
hand  he  could  only  say: 

^'  I'm  plumb  glad,  Willyum,  plumb 
glad." 

The  Adam's-apple  raced  up  and  down 
William's  scraggy  neck  as  he  swallowed 
and  struggled  with  feelings  that  were  not 
to  be  displayed  to  the  crowd  at  a  sheep- 
shearing. 

"  I  was  hasty,  Sam ;  I  called  you  '  a 
dog-gone  outfit ' — " 

"  Willyum,  since  then  I've  heard  my- 
self called  so  much  worse  that  ^  dog-gone 
outfit '  seems  in  the  nature  of  a  compli- 
ment." 

Sam  inclined  his  head  as  one  who  has 
secrets  to  disclose.  "  William,  she  has 
passed  unflattering  remarks  about  my 
pastry,  she  has  calumniated  my  pies,  pies 
that  were  made  after  maw's  receipt — thar 
ain't  a  man  in  the  State  I'd  a-took  it 
from." 

William's  beady  eyes  grew  reminiscent. 
It  do  beat  all  how  women,  lovely  women, 
the  most  ornamental  and  exhilarating  job 
of  an  all-wise  Providence,  do  inspire  a 
postive  blood-thirst  in  a  man  that  was 
shore  counted  broke  so  that  any  lady 
could  drive  him.  Put,  sho'  now,  Samuel, 
this  yere  is  no  time  for  remembering  that 
we're  that  part  of  a  joke  that  comes  just 
before  the  laugh." 

"  Damme,  Bill  " — unconsciously  Will- 
iam shrank  from  the  language — "  I'm  so 
glad  to  see  you  that  I'd  like  to  put  my 
overflowing  feelings  into  something  that 
was  darned  hard  to  cook.  I'd  like  to 
match  you  in  a  lemon-meerang-pie  or  a 
currant  bread-custard  pudding." 

William  broke  into  one  of  those  cir- 
cular smiles  that  threatened  to  divide  his 
countenance  into  hemispheres.  "  Done," 
he  said.  "  The  reputation  of  the  family 
is  at  stake." 

The  ladies,  God  bless  'em!  who  had 
caused  the  house  of  Butts  to  become 
flivided  against  itself  and  the  Cadet 
house  of  Stubbs  to  spring  from  the  feud 
hoard  in  due  time — to  be  exact,  before 


nightfall — of  the  reconciliation  of  the 
brothers;  and  each  experienced  so  much 
"  feeling "  on  the  subject  that  for  the 
time  being  the  preparation  of  rival  deli- 
cacies became  subordinate  to  the  more 
important  business  of  "  waiting  for " 
their  lords. 

Mrs.  William  decided  to  resume  mourn- 
ing; the  bunch  of  artificial  cherries  that 
she  had  put  on  her  widow's  bonnet  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  to  show  that  her 
grief  had  not  been  w^holly  inconsolable 
she  cut  out,  and  wore  the  bonnet  with 
the  addition  of  a  crepe  veil.  William 
found  her  thus  attired — she  might  have 
stepped  from  the  coach  following  the 
hearse — when  he  returned  late  from  cook- 
ing the  shearers'  supper  at  the  Pierces' 
ranch.  She  was  darning  stockings  in  the 
uncompromising  glare  of  an  unshaded 
lamp,  the  crepe  veil  hanging  nearly  to 
the  floor — a  challenging  tale  of  woe. 

William's  patient  ostrich  face  grew 
grave.  "  Anything  the  matter  with 
either  of  the  boys?"  he  inquired,  with 
concern. 

"  The  boys  are  doin'  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  " — her  former  vocation  of  ladies' 
nurse  had  crystallized  this  particular  reply 
to  all  health  inquiries.  "  Though  how 
my  sons  is  goin'  to  take  the  degradation 
of  their  pore  mother  is  mor'n  I  can  say." 

"  Name  o'  Heaven,  what's  happened  to 
you  ?" 

You  has  cast  the  stigma  of  il- 
legitimacy on  me,  Willy-um.  I  was  a 
respectable  widow  woman,  Amanda  Dade 
by  name,  when  you  hounded  me  into 
marryin'  you  and  assoomin'  the  name  of 
Butts.  What  happens?  Owin'  to  the 
conduct  of  your  brother's  wife  we  re- 
nounced that  name  and  declines  to  claim 
kin  with  no  such  outfit;  we  rises  superior 
to  it  as  Stuhhs.  That  makes  three  names 
I've  had  within  a  year — and  me  a  re- 
spectable and  virtuous  woman.  Now 
what  do  I  hear?  That  you  have  again 
took  up  with  them  Butts.  Names  is 
whistlin'  all  too  fast  and  frequent  round 
my  ears  to  suit  me.  I  return  to  the  name 
of  my  late  husband,  who  bein'  dead,  pore 
man,  is  past  changing  his  mind  on  such 
matters.  I  decline  to  be  made  a  found- 
ling and  illegitimate,  Willy-um;  I  re- 
main a  Dade." 

"  I'll  be  dog-goned !"  said  Willy-um,  as 
he  made  his  way  to  the  bunk  -  room. 
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"  Well,  now,  maw  would  never  have  done 
that,"  reflected  William,  as  he  threw  him- 
self down  on  one  of  the  rough  beds  in 
the  bunk-room.  "  Maw  she  was  hasty 
sometimes  if  she  had  a  dish-cloth  right 
handy  and  us  boys  didn't  stand  round 
quick  enough  to  suit  her;  but.  Lord! 
flirting  a  dish-cloth  is  one  thing  and 
flirting  a  dead  husband's  another." 

William  was  still  drawing  parallels  be- 
tween the  different  forms  of  female  gov- 
ernment he  had  survived  when  sleep 
overtook  him.  It  had  been  a  hard  day 
cooking  at  the  pens;  the  renewal  of 
friendship  with  his  brother  and  the  resur- 
rection of  his  predecessor  had  over- 
Avrought  him  emotionally.  The  bunk- 
room  seemed  very  still  and  restful.  How 
long  he  had  slept  he  did  not  know,  but 
when  he  awakened  it  was  with  that  in- 
definable feeling  of  the  stir  of  early 
morning.  It  was  dark  within  the  room 
except  where  shafts  of  light  crept  between 
the  chinks  of  the  logs.  Yawning,  Will- 
iam reached  for  his  watch.  "  Cloud- 
bursts and  War-paint !"  It  was  five 
minutes  past  six  o'clock.  The  boys  at 
Pierce's  ought  to  be  eating  their  break- 
fasts by  this  time.  How  had  Samuel 
made  out  without  him,  and  what  had 
come  over  him  anyhow  to  sleep  like  this? 

He  sprang  from  the  bed,  reaching  the 
door  with  a  bound,  but  it  was  locked 
securely  from  without.  Then  he  noticed 
that  the  heavy  shutters  were  fastened  at 
the  windows,  fastened  from  the  outside — 
he  was  a  prisoner! 

What  had  happened?  Lie  could  hear 
stirring  in  the  other  part  of  the  house 
and  the  voice  of  Amanda,  his  wife,  raised 
in  sovereign  command.  He  could  hear 
the  stamp  of  horses'  feet  and  the  rattle 
of  buckling  harness — sounds  indicative 
of  the  early  morning  start  of  those  who 
had  lodged  and  breakfasted  at  the  ranch. 

"  Amanda !"  he  called.  "  Oh,  Aman- 
da !"  but  no  Amanda  responded.  William 
shouted  and  continued  to  shout,  but  with- 
out response  of  any  kind.  Once  he  heard 
a  subdued  laugh,  then  the  crack  of  a 
Avhip  as  the  teams  bearing  the  night's 
lodgers  drove  off.  A  few  moments  later 
he  saw  a  scrap  of  paper  slip  under  the 
door.   It  read: 

"  Mu.  William  Stubbs, — I'm  an  ill- 
treated  woman  and  no  longer  an  Amanda 


to  you — if  you  want  me,  call  me  Mrs. 
Dade. 

Yours  truly,  Mks.  Dade." 

The  day  dragged  on  wearily.  The 
prisoner  declined  to  invoke  his  custodian 
by  his  precursor's  name,  and  she  left  him 
severely  to  his  own  reflections.  At  noon 
Amanda  appeared  at  the  knot-hole  in  the 
door  and  thrust  through  the  aperture 
long,  narrow  sandwiches  that  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  its  shape.  William 
saw  that  though  Amanda  still  wore  her 
crepe  veil  there  were  about  her  certain 
tentative  symptoms  of  reconciliation,  of 
which,  however,  he  forebore  to  take 
immediate  advantage. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  he 
demanded. 

"  Will-y-um  " — she  always  gave  him  a 
good  three  syllables'  worth  when  she 
wanted  stoves  put  up,  or  to  be  told  how 
much  more  character  she  had  than  Mrs; 
Samuel, — "  Will-y-um,  it  hurts  me  more 
than  it  does  you — to  do  this." 

"  The  mischief  it  does !  You  lemme 
out—" 

"Will-y-um,  it's  only  one  step  more 
from  consorting  wdth  them  Butts  to  eat- 
i]ig  their  profligate  food — you  that  has 
had  a  wife  and  mother  famous  for  good 
virtuous  cooking.  They  tell  me  that  she 
hands  out  some  stringy  foreign  mess  that 
no  one  but  a  contortionist  could  eat." 

Well,  what's  that  got  to  do  with  lock- 
ing me  up  here  ?" 

"  My  reputation  as  a  wife  and  cook 
has  got  to  be  considered.  And,  Will-y- 
um,  them  fashionable  Wilkinsons  is  go- 
ing to  stop  here  to-night  on  their  way 
to  their  own  ranch,  and  it  would  be  un- 
gentleraanly  for  you  to  uprise  and  war- 
cry  to  git  out,  with  a  young  lady  here. 
AVhen  you  give  me  your  word  that  you 
have  done  with  the  Butts,  then  I'll  open 
the  door." 

William  might  have  considered  an  in- 
dividual iiprising,  but  he  was  restrained 
by  the  news  of  the  Wilkinsons'  arrival. 
He  remembered  Miss  Wilkinson  since 
she  was  a  little  girl,  and  he  was  loath 
to  thrust  upon  this  family  the  knowledge 
of  his  feverish  domesticity. 

The  prisoner  saw  the  last  flutter  of  his 
wife's  crepe  veil  disappear  past  the  knot- 
holes, and  with  grim  philosophy  he  set 
about  eating  his  sandwiches  and  refresh- 
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ing  himself  from  a  bucket  of  water  that 
stood  in  the  corner.  He  watched  the 
outer  world  darken,  and  he  wondered  dis- 
mally how  long  his  incarceration  would 
last.  He  must  have  dozed  again,  for  he 
started  up  fully  conscious  of  music.  He 
held  his  watch  to  the  hospitable  knot- 
hole, but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  the  time. 
The  music  seemed  nearer;  it  could  not  be 
far  from  his  prison-house.  He  knew  chat 
tune;  it  was  the  sultry  ditty  that  Laramie 
Bill  used  to  sing  around  camp,  and  the 
boys  used  to  laugh  at  him  because  there 
wasn't  a  shell-like  ear  in  a  week's  ride 
to  catch  the  declaration: 

"  From  the  Desert  I  come  to  thee-lie-lie — 
On  a  stallion  shod  with  fire, 
And  the  winds  are  left  behind. 

On  the  wings  of  my  swift  desire." 

"  You  pore  locoed  objict,  you'd  spur  that 
stallion  round  'bout  the  other  way  if  you 
knew  as  much  as  I  do  about  what  you're 
caterwaulin'.  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
that  pore  amatoorl  And  don't  take  ad- 
vantage of  him."  The  singing  con- 
tinued. "  It's  some  one  serenadin'  Miss 
Wilkinson,  that's  what  it  is."  And  yet 
the  voice  of  the  serenader  had  a  familiar 
sound.  The  guitar  twanged  passionately. 
The  singer  was  just  outside  the  door;  he 
could  be  seen  through  the  knot-hole  that 
had  furnished  the  sandwiches. 

"  Till  the  earth  grows  old,"  roared  the 
minstrel ;  then  sotto  voce,  "  Hi  Bill ! 
Oh,  Willy-um — "  Again  the  passionate 
twanging  of  the  guitar,  another  roar. 

"  And  the  sun  grows  cold."  Then 
(piano),  "  Hist-st-st,  Bill,  you  old  fool, 
come  to  the  knot-hole — " 

"  And  the  leaves  of  the  judgment-book 
unfold,"  fairly  shouted  the  minstrel. 
But  William  already  realized  that  he  was 
the  lady  fair,  and  was  peering  through 
the  hole.  There  stood  Samuel  concealed 
in  cloak  and  sombrero. 

"  Lord !  Bill,  but  you're  thick  as  a  rock. 
Here  I've  been  singing  sultry  composi- 
tions to  you  for  the  last  hour  and  you 
ain't  ever  savvied." 

"  Sho'  now,  Sam,  I  thought  it  was 
some  one  serenadin'  ]Miss  Wilkinson; 
she's  stoppin'  here." 

"  Yes ;  that's  what  I  banked  on  your 
wife's  thinkin'  when  T  thawed  out  the 
scenery  with  them  sentiments  just  now. 
Here's  st>me  tools;  git  to  work  on  that 


lock  while  I  give  you  ^  The  Cowboy's 
Lament.' " 

The  guitar  tinkled  mournfully.  Sam- 
uel lifted  up  his  Durham-like  voice  and 
wailed, 

"  Oh,  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairee, 
Where  the   covotes  howl   and  the  wind 
blows  free." 

William,  meantime,  sawed  and  pried 
and  picked  while  his  brother  serenaded, 
and  presently  screws  began  to  yield,  and 
he  was  a  free  man. 

The  two  bearded  giants,  serenader  and 
serenaded,  stood  facing  each  other  for  a 
moment,  then  laughed  softly. 

^'  I  thank  Gawd  I  didn't  have  to  git 
you  down  on  no  rope-ladder,  Willy-um; 
you're  some  bulky  for  an  elopement — " 

"'Sh-'sh-'sh-hhh!"  William's  face  be- 
came panic-stricken,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  looking  for  a  place  to  tuck  his  head. 
"That's  her,  Sam;  she's  stirrin'." 

"  You  fan  the  breeze  for  the  creek- 
bottom  beyont  the  willows — you  know 
where  we  used  to  hide  from  maw  when 
we  was  kids — and  I'll  wind  up  the  sere- 
nade kinder  sleepy  with  ^  Good-by,  Sweet- 
heart, G  ood-by.' " 

William  waited  for  no  secondary  di- 
rections. He  stampeded  for  the  creek- 
bottom,  Samuel's  ringing  bass  coming  to 
him  in  snatches: 

"  The  dewdrops  pearl  each  bud  and  leaf 
As  I  from  thee  my  leave  am  taking — 
With  bliss   too   brief — with  bliss-he-hiss 
too  brief." 

Reflecting  on  the  brevity  of  the  bliss 
if  Samuel  were  apprehended  by  his  sister- 
in-law,  William  put  new  life  into  his 
running.  Arriving  at  the  creek-bottom, 
he  found  a  fire  neatly  laid,  bacon  cut 
into  strips,  the  ingredients  of  corn-bread 
ready  for  the  mixing.  Nothing  could 
have  calmed  William's  over  -  wrought 
nerves  like  the  tasks  awaiting  him.  He 
threw  his  soul  into  his  cooking.  Sammy 
should  see  that  matrimony  and  its  at- 
tendant usurpation  had  not  robbed  his 
right  hand  of  its  cuiming. 

The  feast  was  done  to  a  turn  when 
the  serenader  appeared. 

"  Hid  she  ketch  you  ?"  inquired  Will- 
iam, clearing  his  coffee  with  cold  water. 

"  She  never  troubled  me.    I  reckon  I 
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must  have  sung  her  to  bye-bye."  Samuel 
produced  a  flask.  "  Well,  here's  to  'em 
both !" 

"The  ladies!"  said  William,  as  re- 
spectfully as  if  he  were  not  a  fugitive 
from  one  of  them. 

"  And  now,  Bill,  that  we've  proved  onr 
manners,  let's  drink  to  an  enterprise  of 
mine  that'll  take  the  laugh  off  us  and  pnt 
it  where  it  belongs,  and  at  the  same  time 
fill  a  long-felt  want  in  this  yere  com- 
munity. Eatin'  round  here  has  grown 
to  be  a  heap  too  hectic  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  travellin'  public.  It's  got  so  that 
a  man  can't  eat  a  meal  of  victuals  with- 
out sidin'  with  Mrs.  Butts  or  Mrs. 
Stubbs, — feuds  has  sprung  up,  families 
has  become  estranged,  stomachs  has  be- 
come divided  against  theirselves  —  war 
and  famine  threatens  this  yere  com- 
munity, and  it's  up  to  us  to  put  a  stop 
to  it." 

"  But,  Lord !  Sammy,  how  ?"  inquired 
William,  cowering.  "  I  couldn't  do  noth- 
ing to  her — she's  a  woman." 

"  Who's  askin'  you  to  do  anything  to 
either  of  them?  We  treats  'em  both  as 
conservative  citizens  treat  the  lions  and 
tigers  in  the  show — we  leaves  'em  be." 

This  seemed  to  inspire  new  confidence 
in  William,  and  Samuel  continued: 

"  We  opens  up  a  rival  road-ranch  of 
our  own.  We  woos  the  public  away 
from  the  ladies  with  maw's  finest  receipts 
— Christmas  mince-pies  every  day,  stuffed 
breast  of  veal,  beefsteak  and  onions.  We 
calls  the  place,  ^  The  Reconciliation 
House,  Butts  Brothers,  Proprietors.'  Of 
course,  William,  you'll  have  to  resume 
your  maiden  name — " 

"  I'm  pleased  to,  in  the  face  of  her  call- 
in'  herself  Mrs.  Dade  and  crepin'  herself 
up,  same  as  for  a  funeral." 


"  To  the  Reconciliation  House !"  and 
both  brothers  drank  the  toast  standing. 

The  new  road-ranch  had  been  running 
about  a  year;  in  the  matter  of  menus  it 
was  less  cosmopolitan  than  the  rival 
houses  kept  by  Mrs.  Butts  and  Mrs. 
Stubbs-Dade,  which  was  Mrs.  William's 
latest  fancy  in  the  matter  of  names.  But 
it  had  all  the  solid  comfort  for  which  the 
original  ranch  was  famous.  Travellers 
drove  past  the  sophisticated  bill  of  fare, 
now  posted  on  Mrs.  Samuel's  front  gate. 
Her  red  wine  was  turning  to  vinegar, 
her  olives,  began  to  have  a  jaded  look, 
satiety  sealed  the  fate  of  her  spaghetti. 

Mrs.  William  fared  no  better;  her 
motherliness  began  to  pall,  her  crepe  veil 
was  a  distressing  element  at  a  meal,  so 
was  the  recitative  of  the  perfidy  of  her 
husband.  But  trade  had  increased  im- 
mensely at  the  Reconciliation  House; 
the  brothers  Butts  had  decided  to  engage 
a  couple  of  helpers,  and  Hank,  the  stage- 
driver,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mission of  bringing  over  two  Chinamen 
from  Caspar. 

But  Wong  and  Lung  never  came ;  there 
were  other  applicants — one  of  them  wore 
a  black  bonnet  with  a  bunch  of  cherries 
at  the  side,  and  the  brown  hair  of  the 
other  bore  latent  traces  of  crimps.  Mis- 
fortune seemed  to  have  made  cronies  of 
them,  and  they  Avere  as  affable  as  in  the 
old  days  of  "  Sadie  "  and  "  Amanda." 

"  What's  your  name  ?"  inquired  Will- 
iam, as  casually  as  if  the  applicant  was 
a  total  stranger. 

"  Mrs.  Butts— and  glad  of  it." 

"  And  yours  ?"  inquired  Samuel. 

"  Anything  you  like  to  call  me,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Sam,  with  a  dash  of  her 
former  coquetry. 


DURING  the  past  month  the  fleets 
of  ocean  steamers  have  been 
swarming  into  New  York  and 
Boston  with  precious  freights  of  home- 
ward-bound Americans  eager  to  take  up 
the  pleasures  and  duties  of  life  in  their 
native  land  again,  after  their  annual 
outing  in  our  national  playground  be- 
yond-seas.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  con- 
vention of  their  mood,  which  it  is  only 
civil  to  adopt,  whether  there  is  truth  in 
it  or  not.  You  could  not  very  well  be- 
gin an  inquiry  of  the  sort  we  are  pro- 
posing to  ourselves  by  saying  that  they 
arrive  cross  and  sulky,  and  disappointed 
with  themselves  in  the  illusion  that  they 
have  been  disappointed  with  Europe. 
The  convention  is  the  more  civilly  to  be 
accepted  because  it  is  time-honored  as 
a  figment  of  the  imagination  dating 
from  the  simple  days  when  two  or  three 
side-wheel  steamers  a  week  sufficed  to 
bring  in  the  homing  Americans,  who 
now  crowd  to  bursting,  in  berths  engaged 
months  ahead,  the  vast  turbine-wheeled, 
electric-elevatored,  separate-tabled,  a  la 
carte,  parlor-suited  arks  daily,  almost 
hourly,  swimming  into  our  ports. 

The  old  convention  may  never  have 
had  much  truth  in  it;  but  we  cannot 
adopt  any  other  now  because  our  national 
self-respect  is  involved,  and  we  cannot 
reject  it  without  loss  of  self-respect. 
Though  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  situa- 
tion may  reveal  the  fact  that  the  only 
Americans  arriving  eager  to  take  up 
their  pleasures  and  duties  of  life  in  their 
own  country  are  those  intending  Amer- 
icans who  have  never  been  here  be- 
fore, and  who  mostly  part  company  with 
their  fellow  passengers  at  Ellis  Island 
after  having  their  eyes  and  hair  ex- 
amined by  the  health  authorities,  yet 
possibly  there  are  among  the  returning 
multitude  a  few  native  Americans  who 
are  now  getting  gladly  and  gratefully 
home,  after  a  prime  experience  of  the 
Old  World. 

Whether  there  are  any  such  Amer- 
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icans  or  not,  however,  we  of  the  Easy 
Chair,  after  reading  day  after  day  the 
lists  of  the  returning  travellers  who  make 
September  as  exceptional  for  exiles  as 
June  is  for  brides,  we  of  the  Easy  Chair 
were  strongly  moved  by  such  longing  to 
visit  the  scene  of  a  docking  liner,  that  we 
presently  found  ourselves  on  the  spot, 
our  wish  having  accomplished  itself,  as 
so  often  happens,  through  the  mere  force 
of  volition.  We  did  not  appear  in  our 
proper  person;  that  would  have  been  a 
little  infra  dig.;  but  we  took  the  form 
of  one  of  those  university  graduates  who 
intend  to  devote  themselves  to  journal- 
ism, and  are  first  required  to  devote 
themselves  to  reporting,  at  fifteen  dollars 
a  week;  and  we  appeared  as  if  by  assign- 
ment from  the  city  editor.  "  Go  down," 
it  had  been  imaginably  said  to  us,  by 
this  authority,  "  go  down  to  the  Milky 
Way  Company's  dock,  and  see  what  you 
can  get  out  of  the  people  coming  in  by 
the  Behemoth.  It's  her  first  trip  over, 
and  there  ought  to  be  something  in  it 
for  you.    Anyway,  here's  your  chance." 

The  scene  was  very  familiar,  perhaps 
more  familiar  to  us  than  it  might  have 
been  to  a  real  university-bred  reporter. 
There  was  the  vast  barnlike  structure  on 
the  pier  alphabetically  heaped  with 
trunks,  and  the  passengers,  less  male 
than  female  by  a  good  third,  standing 
guard,  with  their  hand-baggage  at  the 
bins  marked  with  their  respective  initials. 
Through  the  bewildered  and  bewilder- 
ing groups  trucks  of  more  trunks  found 
their  way,  and  here  and  there  a  pas- 
senger singled  herself  out,  and  followed 
an  inspector,  to  open  the  luggage  which 
after  her  sworn  statement  might  prove 
her  a  perjuress  as  well  as  a  smug- 
gleress.  Every  piece,  with  its  helpless 
confidences  of  raiment  and  ornament, 
must  be  bared  in  its  last  intimacies  to 
the  eye  and  hand  of  the  law;  and  the 
discreet  reporter  in  whom  we  are  fancy- 
ing ourselves  withheld  himself  from  the 
shameful  and  cruel  spectacle.    He  pre- 
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ferred  to  remain  and  overhear  the  talk 
of  the  passengers  whose  husbands  or  men- 
servants  had  not  yet  got  an  inspector, 
and  whom  he  found  in  the  very  moment 
of  arrival  planning  a  fresh  departure. 
AVhere,  each  was  asking  the  other,  did 
she  intend  to  go  that  winter?  Florida, 
the  Antilles,  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda 
were  discussed  as  desirable  or  endurable; 
but  there  was  no  word  of  Europe,  its 
pleasures,  or  of  America,  its  duties; 
and  the  reporter,  who  by  virtue  of  his 
university  associations  was  habitually  in 
far  better  society  than  the  Easy  Chair 
could  ever  hope  to  get  into  in  its  own 
person,  perceived  that  he  was  with  people 
who  never  contribute  anything  but  their 
hyphenated  surnames  and  the  lists  of 
their  guests  to  the  public  interest,  and 
who  are  as  essentially  alike  as  so  many 
hotels,  or  first-class  railway  compart- 
ments, or  automobiles.  He  turned  from 
them  in  search  of  greater  novelty  or 
variety,  but  after  the  best  society  a  re- 
porter of  his  sort  is  rather  at  a  loss  how 
to  choose.  Should  he  choose  the  actress 
poising  for  self -celebration,  and  inviting 
his  curiosity,  among  her  dogs  and  hand- 
bags, while  her  maid  looked  after  the 
examination  of  the  trunks?  But  even 
actresses  with  the  ready  record  of  their 
English  triumphs  and  the  tale  of  their 
American  engagements  are  no  longer  so 
novel  and  various  as  they  once  were. 
She  promised  no  more  to  his  purpose 
(which  we  perceived  more  and  more  was 
for  the  real  edification  of  his  readers) 
than  the  popular  minister,  who  general- 
ized his  observations  in  Europe  and  his 
plans  of  civic  reform  for  the  winter  in 
a  few  glib  phrases;  or  the  humorous 
statesman  who  received  the  would-be  in- 
terviewer with  a  large  public  hand- 
shake and  took  in  his  professional  note- 
book with  a  glazing,  impenetrable  eye, 
while  he  related  the  last  good  thing  he 
had  got  off  to  appreciative  royalty,  and 
avoided  committing  himself  on  any  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  with  the  plea  of  having 
gone  abroad  for  a  complete  rest  which 
he  had  allowed  nothing  to  interrupt.  The 
philanthroi)ic  millionaire,  clothed  on 
with  inapproachability,  might  have  com- 
municated some  comprehensive  common- 
places through  the  secretary  guarding 
him  to  his  carriage,  and  keeping  him 
from    exchanging    a    word    with  any 


one  at  first  hand;  but  our  reporter 
had  no  more  use  for  him  than  for  the 
eminent  financier  from  whose  locked 
lips  he  knew  he  should  win  no  whisper 
of  the  monetary  mysteries  of  either 
hemisphere.  The  business  wrecks  who 
had  gone  abroad  for  repair,  and  who 
were  awed  from  these  supreme  presences 
by  the  sense  of  their  own  incommensura- 
ble inferiority  in  philanthropy  or  finance, 
had  naturally  nothing  to  impart,  not  yet 
knowing  whether  their  German  spas  had 
done  them  any  good  or  not. 

Our  reporter  imagined  a  sort  of  leaden 
reluctance  in  the  different  groups,  which 
imparted  itself  from  the  whole  to  each 
part  of  the  crowd.  Were  none  of  them 
glad  to  be  back,  or  were  they  so  glad 
that  they  remained  rapt  in  a  sort  of 
trance?  He  saw  tender  or  boisterous 
meetings  between  the  arriving  passen- 
gers and  the  friends,  husbands,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  wives  who  had  come  down 
to  the  pier  to  welcome  them;  but  the 
fact  was  all  spectralized  to  his  vision,  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  home-comers  seemed 
held  from  the  present  in  the  remem- 
brance of  experiences  which  they  had 
forgotten,  and  which  overwhelmed  them 
now  in  awful  forecast  of  their  renewal. 
The  effect  was  evident  to  him  not  only 
in  the  figures  noted,  but  in  others  which 
he  knew  for  those  of  artists,  authors, 
merchants,  milliners,  architects,  physi- 
cians, jewellers.  Presidential  candidates, 
professors,  or  more  commonly  their  wives 
and  daughters.  They  had  all  the  air,  in 
their  daze,  of  suddenly  finding  them- 
selves with  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel; 
of  having  suddenly  felt  an  old  familiar 
burden  on  their  respective  backs  which 
they  had  dropped  from  them  six  months 
or  a  year  before;  and  was  this  really  the 
meaning  of  America,  the  daunting  sig- 
nificance of  their  return? 

If  so,  why  was  it  not  so  in  those 
earlier  days,  when  they  used  to  arrive 
in  far  less  numbers  on  the  little  old  side- 
wheelers?  The  reporter  was  too  young 
to  answer,  and  we  had  to  resume  him 
into  our  unconsciousness  as  something 
of  no  further  use.  He  could  not  go  back 
to  that  simple  time,  as  we  could,  when 
America  was  so  sweet  and  dear  because 
it  was  not  so  like  Europe,  which  also 
was  sweet  and  dear  because  it  was  not 
so  like  America.    Now,  the  two  worlds. 
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the  new  and  the  old,  are  blent  in  a  re- 
semblance which  is  the  more  confusing 
because  it  is  essentially  false.  They  are 
not  and  they  never  can  be  really  the 
same;  but  every  year  they  masquerade 
more  and  more  in  a  similarity  to  one 
another.  The  great  London  hotels  ad- 
vertise the  reasonableness  of  their  rooms 
and  tables  in  American  money.  The 
"  inclusive  rates "  which  will  be  made 
you  everywhere  over  there  form  the  res- 
urrection of  the  old  "  American  plan " 
which  we  have  dropped  in  our  city  hotels 
for  the  European  plan."  There  is  the 
same  sort  of  murderous  automobiling 
class  on  both  sides  of  the  sea;  and 
though  we  have  not  yet  any  class  here 
corresponding  to  the  Continental  noblesse 
or  the  English  nobility,  we  have  numbers 
of  quiet  people  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  not  impossibly  Chi- 
cago, who  habitually  consort  with  the 
European  aristocracies  in  an  unconscious- 
ness of  difference  which  our  whole  nation 
would  be  proud  of  if  it  could  realize  it. 

These  are  not  the  "  cultivated  Amer- 
icans "  of  other  days  who  used  to  redeem 
our  ignorance  and  vulgarity  in  the  tol- 
erant eyes  of  our  English  friends  by  their 
refined  inoffensiveness.  They  are  born 
to  the  same  ease  and  leisure  as  the  Eu- 
ropean aristocracies,  they  have  the  same 
tastes  for  puerile  sports,  for  ruinous  play, 
for  reckless  excitement,  the  women  follow- 
ing the  men  at  the  European  pace,  with 
the  same  hardy  indifference,  not  trou- 
bling itself  to  be  contempt,  for  the  real 
beauty  of  life,  and  the  same  unconscious- 
ness of  inequalities  below  the  throne. 
They  are  therefore  not  snobs  in  the  old 
sense;  but  they  are  the  more  desperately 
lost  to  the  republic,  because  they  have 
not  the  redeeming  shame  of  the  snob. 

We  have  also  an  immense  and  im- 
mensely increasing  multitude  of  Eu- 
ropeanized  Americans  who  have  never 
been  in  Europe,  but  to  whom  Europe 
constantly  comes  in  the  hordes  of  the 
poor  which  no  labor  law  can  keep  out. 
On  their  level  there  is  the  same  mutual- 
ization  of  circumstance  and  character 
as  on  those  cold  social  heights  to  which 
we  have  just  raised  our  eyes.  The  new 
American  poor  instantly  and  appreciably 
gain,  and  the  old  American  poor  finally 
and  insensibly  lose  in  their  reciprocal 
approximation  of  condition. 


The  change  for  the  adoptive  citizen  is 
so  much  more  evident  that  it  seems  the 
only  change  there  is.  The  native  citizens 
who  involuntarily  and  unknowingly  share 
with  the  intending  citizens  the  advantage 
of  our  economic  circumstances  are  not 
the  sort  of  people  who  come  to  welcome 
the  arriving  saloon  passengers  of  the 
Behemoth.  They  form  the  extreme  from 
that  sort  of  citizens  who  associate  with 
noblesses  and  nobilities  abroad,  and  are 
not  aware  of  their  difference  from  them, 
if  there  is  any  difference.  But  between 
these  extremes  there  is  the  vast  minority 
which  we  suppose  we  must  call  the  mid- 
dle class,  enervated  as  well  as  cultivated 
by  taste,  and  fitter  for  European  sojourn 
than  for  American  abode.  ^Esthetic,  or 
scientific,  or  civic,  or  ethical,  or  journal- 
istic, or  pedagogic  in  calling  and  train- 
ing, it  is  this  class  which  feels  the  most 
keenly  the  rude  buffet  of  our  Western 
air,  and  shrinks  with  well-grounded  ap- 
prehension alike  from  the  pleasures  and 
from  the  duties  awaiting  them.  For  in 
our  conditions  both  the  pleasures  and  the 
duties  are  hard.  If  the  duties  qualify 
the  pleasures  with  a  wholesome  and 
tonic  bitter,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
pleasures  impart  an  equal  sweetness  to 
the  duties.  Besides,  they  are  both  dif- 
ficult, and  those  female  passengers  of  the 
Behemoth  who  are  not  asking  one  an- 
other where  they  are  going  this  winter 
know  fully,  if  tacitly,  that  they  are  going 
back  to  the  professional  or  dramatic 
circumstance  where  the  duties  will  rub 
the  old  galled  places  in  just  the  old  way, 
and  the  pleasures  will  not  afford  the  old 
satisfaction. 

With  us  the  pleasures  are  more  dif- 
ficult, indeed,  than  the  duties,  so  much 
more  that  they  seem  almost  to  have 
exchanged  their  natures.  These  poor 
dears,  who  form  the  immense  majority 
of  the  Behemoth's  human  freight,  have 
known  for  a  longer  or  shorter  season 
what  it  is  to  live  in  a  European  hotel, 
with  its  silent  and  efficient  service,  its 
excellent  cuisine,  its  respectful  and  flat- 
tering recognition  of  each  guest's  per- 
sonal value;  or  in  a  European  apartment, 
with  its  instant  adaptation  to  their  tastes, 
if  not  their  comforts,  and  its  effect  of 
establishing  them  inexpugnably  in  the 
keeping  of  refined  traditions,  perhaps 
poetic  traditions,  under  the  roof  of  an 
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historic  palace;  or  even  in  a  European 
furnished  house,  say  an  English  vicar- 
age, where  they  have  been  allowed  for 
the  term  of  their  lease  to  feel  themselves 
county-family.  Now,  they  realize  with 
-a  shrinking  of  the  heart  that  they  have 
come  back  to  an  entourage  where  the 
performance  of  the  simplest  social  rite, 
in  hotel,  or  flat,  or  hired  cottage,  "  by 
mountain  or  seashore,"  will  mean  work 
and  money  that  would  support  them  in 
idleness  and  affluence  for  a  whole  week 
abroad.  They  know  that  they  have  got 
back  to  filthy  and  noisy  streets,  to  labori- 
ously convenienced  and  operated  dwell- 
ings, to  untaught  and  unbred  domestics; 
and  the  business  men  who  have  come  with 
them,  or  come  to  meet  them,  look  as  if 
they  knew  them  for  the  precious  neces- 
sities of  life  which  they  must  have  at  any 
price,  rather  than  those  last  best  gifts 
to  man  which  they  seemed  while  yet  as 
far  off  as  Europe. 

This  is  not  the  land  that  makes  life 
easy  to  science,  or  art,  or  ethics,  or  peda- 
gogics, or  even  journalistics;  but  it  is 
not  such  a  bad  land,  after  all,  as  we 
would  fain  persuade  those  passengers  by 
the  Behemoth  who  are  still  waiting  for 
an  inspector  to  call  them  severally  to 
the  examination  of  their  baggage.  We 
would  suggest  to  them  the  experiment  of 
turning  their  glasses  about,  and  viewing 
the  prospect  at  that  remove  which  gives 
enchantment,  and  which  will  trans- 
figure the  present  in  the  glowing  hues 
of  the  future.  This  is  really  not  the 
land  of  the  present  any  more  than  it  is 
the  land  of  the  past.  If  you  like  either, 
O  passengers  by  the  Behemoth,  whether 
you  are  of  those  dear  ladies  we  have  been 
figuring  you,  or  whether  you  are  of  those 
feminized  male  intelligences  of  ethical 
or  sesthetical  callings,  you  had  better 
take  tickets  on  her  for  the  return  trip, 
for  this  is  the  land  where  things  are  to 
be,  but  have  not  been,  and  are  not  yet. 
If  there  is  any  semblance  of  the  present 
here,  it  is  an  illusion  in  which  you  had 
better  not  confide.  Everything  here  is 
provisional  merely.  Graft  itself  is  pro- 
visional, and  all  the  squalor  of  our  cities 
is  the  symbolic  expression  of  the  universal 
expectance  in  which  our  life  here  is  held. 
The  costliness,  the  uncouthness,  the  un- 
mannerliness  which  strike  so  sickeningly 
to    the    heart    of   the    sensitive  home- 


comer  when  his  ship  docks  at  the  end 
of  her  voj^age,  have  in  them  the  promise 
of  the  civilization  which  may  be  ours 
when  we  shall  be  true  to  the  hopes  of 
the  fathers.  If  the  pleasures  and  duties 
are  so  repulsively  convertible  in  the 
briefer  perspective,  they  shall  be  only  the 
more  alluringly  alike  at  that  vanishing- 
point  where  they  blend  indistinguishably. 

Every  one  who  comes  home  from  Eu- 
rope is  aware  of  something  American 
in  his  psychical  experience  of  the  first 
moment.  It  is  something  that  daunts, 
that  discourages,  that  almost  terrifies. 
We  children  of  the  future  are  so  sensitive 
that  we  quickly  take  the  print  of  any 
sort  of  present  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
and  we  come  home  from  Europe  Eu- 
ropeanized  after  however  short  a  stay. 
We  revert,  over  there,  from  the  ideal 
conditions  before  us  here,  and  take  on 
the  pleasant  actuality  about  us.  For  the 
time  we  lead  lives  of  simple  and  inex- 
pensive elegance  amidst  social  and  ar- 
tistic surroundings  which  the  natives 
have  been  thousands  of  years  in  creating: 
cathedrals,  statues,  pictures,  palaces,  vil- 
las, gardens,  and  pretty  and  graceful 
forms  of  hospitality;  and  we  think  these 
things  belong  to  us.  But  the  fact  is 
they  are  merely  lent  us ;  they  are  stripped 
from  us  as  contraband  on  our  arrival, 
and  we  must  have  patience  for  a  few 
thousand  years  yet  before  something  like 
them,  or  better,  can  be  really  ours,  really 
made  in  America. 

To  us  of  the  moderate  means  and  the 
refined  employs,  if  we  choose  to  consider 
art,  and  law,  and  medicine,  and  litera- 
ture, and  religion  so,  is  entrusted  the 
mission  of  making  the  glorious  future, 
in  which  alone  we  have  any  sort  of  com- 
fortable being,  the  shining  present  for 
all.  But  we  must  not  meantime  hold 
ourselves  aloof  either  from  those  poorer 
or  richer  Americans  who  are  restricted 
or  released  to  a  diiTerent  lot.  The  poorer 
are  the  precious  material  out  of  which 
we  must  shape  an  America  in  our  own 
pleasing  image,  and  the  richer  we  must 
cherish  as  an  ideal  of  what  we  shall  be 
when  the  last  touches  shall  have  been 
given  to  the  national  beauty  and  great- 
ness, and  we  shall  never  arrive  home  in 
September  from  our  intimacy  with  the 
European  aristocracies  without  planning 
where  we  shall  go  in  February. 


IT  is  the  mild  season  in  literature.  A 
century  ago  the  dynastic  and  revolu- 
tifwiary  conflicts  which  agitated  Eu- 
rope were  reflected  in  the  imaginative 
writing  of  the  time,  especially  in  poetry. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  much  of 
the  verse  of  so  contemplative  a  poet  as 
Wordsworth  was  affected  or  directly  called 
forth  by  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Later  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  still 
later  in  Russia,  popular  revolutions  cre- 
ated or  revivified  national  literatures. 

By  way  of  contrast  it  is  interesting 
also  to  note  that  English  fiction  during 
the  whole  century  was  unperturbed,  yield- 
ing scarcely  an  echo  to  these  exciting 
Continental  tumults.  In  their  peaceful 
insulation  the  novelists,  from  Jane  Austen 
to  Thomas  Hardy,  were  oblivious  to  all 
outward  disturbances.  England  had,  for 
her  island  domain  at  least,  achieved  the 
peace  and  freedom  which  are  essential 
to  the  untroubled  development  of  culture. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688  Eng- 
land steadily  advanced  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  empire  abroad  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  her  democracy  at  home; 
and  to  both  her  empire  and  her  democ- 
racy, but  especially  to  the  latter,  is  due 
the  superiority  of  English  over  Con- 
tinental fiction.  The  sense  of  national 
greatness  and  that  of  personal  liberty 
inspired  and  determined  the  aim  and 
character  of  this  fiction.  These  condi- 
tions, moreover,  promoted  general  culture, 
and  thus  provided  a  constantly  increasing 
popular  audience  for  literature  in  books 
and  periodicals.  We  have  shown  in  pre- 
vious numbers  of  the  Study  how  intimate- 
ly the  periodical  has  been  associated  with 
the  progress  of  general  literature,  and 
how  important  has  been  its  office  in  the 
initiation  of  every  characteristic  feature 
of  this  advance,  especially  in  fiction,  being 
itself  the  most  evident  and  the  most 
varied  manifestation  of  the  democratic 
spirit  in  the  world  of  letters.  It  is  this 
democratic  spirit  which  has  from  the  first 
distinguished  English  fiction,  and  such 


reactions  as  there  have  been  have  only 
emphasized  the  distinction.  The  main 
current  of  this  fiction  has  been  domestic 
and  social,  bound  up  with  the  lives  of  the 
people  and  little  concerned  with  martial 
pomp  and  circumstance. 

The  mildness  of  our  season  in  literature 
seems,  then,  not  so  new  a  thing,  after  all. 
We  cannot  fairly  say  that  it  is  an  au- 
tumnal mildness,  a  sign  of  decadence, 
since  it  was  with  us  in  the  spring  and 
summer;  indeed,  for  all  we  know,  it  is 
still  the  spring-time,  or  the  opening  sum- 
mer, of  a  beneficent  era.  Any  pessimistic 
forebodings  we  may  indulge  must  have 
their  ground  in  the  assumption  that  civ- 
ilization itself  is  a  movement  whose  ulti- 
mate issue  is  decay. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  at  least  every 
particular  cycle  of  the  movement  must 
have  this  mortal  issue,  just  as  surely  in 
the  career  of  a  race  as  in  that  of  an 
individual.  The  decline  of  every  ancient 
civilization  is  adduced  as  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  this  position.  But  is  it 
convincing  ?  Have  we  not  already  reached 
a  point  where,  in  this  respect,  history  can 
no  longer  be  said  to  repeat  itself? 

Possibly  our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization, 
to  say  nothing  of  others,  may  last  as 
long  as  this  planet  is  habitable.  The 
peoples  of  the  earth  no  longer  confront 
any  inevitable  bankruptcy  of  material 
resources;  on  the  contrary,  as  Professor 
Patten  has  recently  shown,  they  are  as- 
sured a  constantly  increasing  surplus, 
whereas  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date  they  faced  a  deficit;  and  the  older 
nations  were,  moreover,  embroiled  in 
perpetual  wars,  the  most  efficient  of  them 
all  being  finally  supplanted  by  more  virile 
Northern  races. 

The  bright  manifesto  of  progress,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
promises  the  abolition  of  poverty  and  the 
early  advent  of  peace  among  those  na- 
tions which  no  longer  suffer  from  bar- 
baric conditions  such  as  impede  the  de- 
velopment of  Russia.    There  is  now  no 
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reasonable  ground  for  the  final  decadence 
of  any  race  save  through  its  spiritual 
degeneration.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
vital  point.  A  people  may  enjoy  the 
greatest  possible  physical  comfort  and 
sanity,  with  civil  liberty,  perfect  ad- 
ministrative efiiciency ,  irreproachable 
morality,  and  even  the  most  strenuous 
altruism,  and  it  may  be  as  sane  mentally 
as  we  are  supposing  it  to  be  physically; 
but,  while  it  would  be  safe  from  corrup- 
tion, if  all  this  efficiency  has  been  gained 
at  the  expense  of  creative  power,  such  a 
people  has  paid  too  high  a  price  for  the 
benefits  of  progress.  Lacking  spiritual 
humor,  insight,  and  sympathy,  it  could 
have  no  essential  greatness  in  its  life  or 
in  its  literature. 

If  our  modern  civilization  cannot  meet 
this  challenge,  then  Christendom  is  a 
meaningless  term. 

We  have  to  consider  not  simply  or 
mainly  the  achievements  of  progress,  but 
the  more  essential  values  disclosed  in  the 
course  of  human  evolution. 

We  cannot  doubt  the  efficiency  of  mod- 
ern institutions,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  us  to  conceive  the  greater  perfecti- 
bility yet  to  be  attained,  along  the  lines 
already  developed,  by  the  cooperation  of 
civilized  nations.  But  questions  arise 
quite  independent  of  such  attainments, 
and  not  concerning  goals  to  be  reached, 
but  rather  sources,  in  the  native  and 
original  powers  of  the  human  spirit. 
The  humanities  are  not  achievements. 
The  hopeful  signs  in  plain  evidence  on 
a  superficial  view — the  greater  freedom 
and  security  of  the  individual,  the  bet- 
ter sanitation,  the  better  educational  out- 
look, the  ameliorated  conditions  of  work- 
ers, old  and  young,  the  advance  in  private 
and  public  morality,  the  growth  of  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  military  and  naval 
disarmament — all  these  are  in  themselves 
only  improvements,  our  manifest  gains 
in  bargains  we  have  been  all  along  mak- 
ing with  destiny.  They  do  not  relieve 
our  solicitude  as  to  values  far  transcend- 
ing such  betterments.  Almost  generally 
the  assumption  prevails  that  genius, 
originality  of  character,  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  life,  and  the  illusions  of  faith 
have  been  broken  up,  if  not  destroyed, 
by  the  corrosive  analyses  of  science,  by 
an  aggressive  and  all  -  absorbing  com- 
mercial spirit,  and  by  the  weight  and 


complexity  of  organization  in  every  de- 
partment of  activity. 

Let  us  clearly  distinguish  between  the 
values  gained  through  our  experience  and 
those  which  spring  from  creative  evolu- 
tion— ^that  is,  from  native  powers,  the  most 
distinctive  of  which  is  the  imagination, 
"  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine." 
We  cannot  develop  imaginative  power  or 
imaginative  sensibility  through  a  pro- 
gressive experience  as  through  that  ex- 
perience we  develop  wisdom  in  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  thus  ac- 
quiring skill  and  efficiency.  This  native 
power  has  not  progress,  but  evolution — 
such  as  goes  on  in  the  natural  world,  with 
transmutation  of  the  forms  disclosed  at 
successive  stages  of  the  genetic  pro- 
cedure. Human  progress,  as  indicated 
in  its  results,  is  empirical,  the  sum  of 
effort  and  experimentation,  following  a 
logical  process  of  thought.  The  evolu- 
tion of  genius,  in  life,  literature,  and  art, 
discloses  effects  that  are  spontaneous,  in- 
evitable, unpremeditated,  and  therefore 
not  precalculable — births,  not  fashioned 
products.  Such  effects  are  the  genesis 
of  language,  the  creation  of  myth  and  of 
mythological  personages,  singing,  dan- 
cing, the  birth  of  the  epic,  of  the  drama, 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
and  of  the  modern  art  of  fiction. 

This  is  but  a  partial  summary.  Pass- 
ing from  art  to  life  itself,  the  genetic 
procedure  of  the  evolution  is  more  pro- 
foundly interesting  and  significant,  and 
its  effects,  as  distinguished  from  those 
achieved  in  the  course  of  human  progress, 
far  more  wonderful,  though  more  evanes- 
cent. In  the  earliest  period,  before  the 
exploitation  of  the  world  by  human  in- 
genuity and  artifice,  genius  had  the 
whole  field  to  itself;  art  and  nature  were 
inseparably  blended  in  a  life  not  yet 
sharply  detached  from  the  physical  world. 
The  flowers  of  that  human  garden  passed 
away  with  their  blooming,  and  we  can 
only  conjecture,  from  later  evidences, 
how  soon  such  Eden  as  there  may  have 
been  was  despoiled  by  the  institutional 
tyrannies  of  kingcraft  and  priestcraft 
which  presided  over  what  was  then  styled 
progress;  we  only  dimly  glimpse  those 
ancient  festivals — ^their  lights  and  shad- 
ows— and  can  only  imagine  the  purple 
hues  of  the  glowing  picture,  the  plaintive 
notes  of  the  choral  song.    But  then,  as 
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during  the  whole  long  period  of  the 
aristocratic  regime,  there  luas  the  festival, 
with  its  choral  and  picturesque  accom- 
paniments; there  was,  within  poignant 
limitations,  the  spontaneous  up-springing 
of  the  joys  of  life,  domestic  and  social 
and  under  gracious  skies — and  even  the 
slave  had  the  freedom  of  his  dreams, 
if  he  might  only  dream  of  Elysian  fields 
beyond.  These  native  delights  are  in- 
definable, but  they  are  fruits  of  the 
creative  life,  as  are  human  romance, 
heroism,  and  enthusiasm  In  the  ancient 
world  we  see  them  at  their  best  in  Hellas, 
where  the  passing  testhetic  excellence  in 
life  overflowed  into  enduring  shapes  of 
beauty.  The  Hellenic  type  of  man  was 
itself  an  emergence  in  this  creative  evo- 
lution; it  was  unattainable  as  a  result 
of  progress.  The  shaping  genius  is  mani- 
fest in  the  race  before  it  can  emerge  in 
individual  or  collective  life  or  in  the  work 
of  the  artist. 

As  we  contemplate  this  side  of  human 
life,  finding  it  difiicult  to  definitely  ex- 
press the  traits  of  it  which  are  so  in- 
definable, inevitably  and  helpfully  the 
words  and  the  singular  personality 
of  the  Master  present  themselves  to 
our  minds,  free  from  dogmatic  trans- 
lation and  ecclesiastic  obscuration.  We 
behold,  in  spiritual  intuition,  the  things 
revealed  to  babes  and  hidden  from  world- 
ly wisdom  and  phariseeism — the  humors, 
insouciances,  and  unmoralities,  the  blend- 
ed dove-and-serpent  type  of  life. 

In  this  field,  too,  are  the  passions, 
good  or  evil,  as  we  call  them,  just  as  we 
distinguish  between  what  is  benevolent 
and  what  is  malsaine  in  the  physical 
world.  They  are  the  chief  motor-powers 
in  the  earthly  expression  of  the  creative 
life,  and  their  conflict  is  its  drama. 

But  what  most  profoundly  impresses  us 
is  the  mystery  of  personality  itself — the 
being  of  men,  women,  and  children  as  dis- 
tinct from  life's  busyness — the  something 
which  art  embodies,  and  which  the  writer 
of  fiction  creates  but  cannot  describe. 

Specialization,  which  in  progressive 
experience  means  improved  efficiency,  in 
evolution  means  new  forms  of  life.  Here 
we  confront  the  question  as  to  gain  and 
loss.  But  in  every  form  the  question 
takes  it  is  as  if  we  asked.  Is  it  better  to 
be  the  planet  or  the  star  ?  At  every  stage 
of  universal  evolution  there  seems  to  be 


a  surrender  of  power  for  some  special 
excellence.  We  can  estimate  the  gains, 
but  we  have  no  arithmetic  subtle  enough 
to  calculate  the  losses.  Some  kind  of 
psychical  essences  may  inhabit  the  stars, 
from  whom  we  are  descended  and  who 
were  sponsors  at  our  aboriginal  christen- 
ing. How  should  we  know?  The  Angel 
of  the  Sun  is  silent. 

But  we  do  know  •  that  the  emergence 
of  organic  and,  sequently,  human  life 
upon  the  earth  was  permitted  only  after 
the  planet  had  given  up  a  large  measure 
of  its  heat  and  all  of  its  self -radiance 
and  had  established  an  extremely  modest 
temperament.  Structural  strength  seems 
to  be  gained  at  the  loss  of  much  of  that 
creative  power  which  resides  in  plastic 
forms.  In  all  this  diminution  and 
descent  there  is  apparent  a  normal  de- 
cadence, through  which  the  cosmic  order 
is  permitted  to  exist  and  to  enter  into 
its  wonderful  heritage  of  varied  beauty. 

The  values  thus  permitted  in  the 
course  of  human  evolution  are  those  we 
most  prize,  and,  even  if  we  were  able 
to  coimt  the  cost,  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  would  wish  to  reverse  our  course,  any 
more  than  we  could  regret  the  abjectness 
of  the  planet  or  desire  to  return  to  that 
sexless  kingdom  of  unicellular  organisms 
which  was  abandoned  on  pain  of  in- 
dividual mortality. 

We  cheerfully  share  in  the  descents, 
which  alone  are  visible,  having  faith  in 
the  ascension  of  life,  which  is  hidden 
from  us,  willingly  giving  ourselves  up 
to  the  beneficent  stream,  though  the  paths 
by  which  its  fountains  are  replenished 
are  invisible  to  us. 

Creative  power  is  not  really  lost  in  the 
apparent  surrenders  we  have  made  in  the 
evolutionary  procedure;  it  has  only  taken 
upon  itself  new  veils,  appearing  thus 
ever  and  ever  again  in  fresher  charm  and 
more  gracious  offices. 

Having  seen  what  permission  is  given 
to  new  and  more  abundant  life  in  a 
natural  and  normal  descent,  we  may 
more  easily  comprehend  the  permissive 
conditions  which  our  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  progress  has  afforded  for  such 
life  and  for  imaginative  creation  in  art 
and  literature. 

This  progress  at  its  root — ^that  is,  as 
growing  out  of  the  emergence  of  rational 
consciousness,  the  ground  of  arbitrary 
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volition  and  selection — is  itself  evolu- 
tionary, and  we  should  also  so  consider 
it  in  its  totality  if  we  could  view  it  as 
a  completed  cycle;  but  its  procedure  is, 
at  every  point  of  its  departure  from 
native  and  instinctive  processes,  so  ap- 
parently contradictory  to  natural  evolu- 
tion tliat,  because  of  our  inability  to 
find  the  means  of  reconciliation  between 
it  and  nature,  we  must  be  content  to 
follow  the  lines  of  its  divergence.  An 
immense  advantage  was  gained  through 
the  specialization  which  made  man  an 
empiricist,  enabling  him  to  devise  means 
for  the  accomplishment  in  a  brief  period 
of  what,  without  his  experimental  inter- 
vention, nature  would  take  ages  to  bring 
about — of  what,  indeed,  for  the  most  part 
would  never  have  come  within  the  scope 
of  natural  operation.  Nature  simply 
went  on  in  her  fijced  circle,  but  in  doing 
so  she  was  made  to  effect  man's  deliberate 
purposes,  he  only  putting  the  wisely 
chosen  element  or  machine  in  her  path. 
Most  of  man's  work  is  done  for  him  in 
this  way  by  natural  forces.  By  his  de- 
pendence upon  reasoning  processes  his 
native  instinct  was  veiled,  persisting  in 
his  passions  and  taking  new  forms  in 
his  aesthetic  faculty  and  sensibility  and 
in  all  the  creative  processes  of  his  genius 
in  life  and  art. 

Progress,  even  under  the  aristocratic 
regime,  brought  about  for  the  few,  con- 
ditions of  wealth,  luxury,  and  culture, 
which  favored  the  manifestations  of 
genius,  to  a  higher  degree  and  with  more 
eminent  results,  many  academic  critics 
maintain,  than  are  possible  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.  To  us  it  seems  that  the 
progress  of  the  last  century,  so  wonder- 
ful because  of  the  general  advance  in 
popular  freedom  and  general  education, 
has  especially  afforded  permissive  con- 
ditions for  new  species  in  the  creative 
evolution  of  life  and  literature.  We  are 
not  disappointed  because  there  are  no 
giants  in  these  days.  The  deeper  sensi- 
bility calls  for  finer  forms  and  has  no 
regret  that  so  much  of  pomp  and  majesty 
has  passed  away.  Imagination  in  the 
best  of  our  literature  meets  our  life  on 
even  terms  and  has  no  advantage  in  its 
creations  over  the  spontaneous  out- 
growths of  that  life,  save  in  its  greater 
freedom  of  selection ;  it  has  no  separate 
ideals,    no    discrete    material    for  the 


texture  of  its  living  pictures  and  charac- 
terizations, no  unlike  passions  in  its 
drama,  no  diverse  atmosphere.  Its  tem- 
perament, like  that  of  our  life,  is  modu- 
lated. It  is  natural  in  that  it  repudiates 
gloss  and  artifice.  This  imagination  has 
made  science  something  more  than  a 
classification  of  phenomena  by  giving  it 
a  pregnant  coordination,  so  that  it  is  a 
fertile  field  of  wonders  which,  to  our 
modern  sensibility,  are  more  interesting 
as  well  as  more  satisfactory,  in  poetic 
values,  than  the  ancient  myths  or 
medieeval  legends. 

Literature,  following  the  same  lines, 
rejecting  the  unreal,  has  become  homely 
of  feature,  with  homelike  sympathies, 
graces,  and  charms,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  subtle  and  wonderful  in  its  dis- 
closure of  the  deep  truths  of  life  than 
it  ever  was  in  its  detachment  from  life 
or  in  its  reflection  of  a  life  which  had 
not  found  its  true  centre  in  a  spiritual 
harmony  and  was  therefore  itself  untrue, 
wearing  all  sorts  of  illusive  or  mon- 
strous disguises. 

On  the  structural  side,  creative  life  and 
literature  have  gained  from  the  ingenuity 
and  adaptive  wisdom  acquired  in  progress- 
ive human  experience;  while  a  pervading 
reasonableness  is  their  pellucid  atmos- 
phere. Choice,  control,  and  reflection 
enter  as  almost  consciously  determinant 
elements  in  this  cosmic  order;  old  vio- 
lences are  subdued  and  elemental  passions 
tempered.  Our  sensibility  revolts  from 
the  volcanic  and  the  gigantesque.  By 
our  effort  or  through  wisdom  gained  by 
our  experience  we  can  neither  bring  into 
being  nor  destroy  any  of  the  primary 
elements  of  nature  or  of  human  nature 
with  which  we  deal  and  which  deal  with 
us.  In  the  garden  which  we  tend,  every 
living  thing  springs  up  spontaneously, 
with  its  proper  shape,  fragrance,  and 
flavor,  responsive  to  a  sensibility  equally 
native  and  spontaneous,  but  both  the 
garden  and  our  sensibility  answer  to  our 
tillage  and  culture. 

We  cannot  predict  the  harvests  of  the 
future.  In  the  field  of  genius  the  new 
species  to  come  will  be  surprises.  But 
hero,  as  in  our  industrial  economy,  we 
have  no  longer  any  fear  of  the  "  law  of 
diminishing  returns."  We  have  but  en- 
tered Tipon  the  summer  of  abundance 
in  literature. 


At  the  Hairdresser's 


A  MONOLOGUE 
BY  MAY   ISABEL  FISK 


of  breath,  I 
for  my  ap- 
only  one  in 
can  marcel 


(She  enters,  hurriedly^  one  of  the  small 
curtained  compartments.  She  is  hreathing 
hard,  and  her  countenance  hetrays  her  agita- 
tion.) 

Good  gracious! — I'm  so  out 
was  afraid  I  would  be  late 
pointment.  And  you  are  the 
tliis  whole  establishment  who 
properly.  And  I  do  hope  that  uppish  young 
person  at  the  desk  hears  me,  and  takes  it  to 
herself,  too!  The  last  time  I  was  here  a 
friend  called  me  up  on  the  'phone,  and  she 
never  let  me  know  till  it  was  too  late  to 
have  tea,  and  so  it  was  very  important.  She 
gave  as  an  excuse  that  I  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  shampoo — and  couldn't  talk  in  the 
'phone.  It  wouldn't  have  mattered  at  all — 
it  doesn't  run  in — I've  often  done  it  before. 
I  had  intended  to  give  her  that  back  comb 
you  said  had  gone  out  of  style,  and  that 
hurts  mv  head  so  I  can't  wear  it,  anvwav. 
I  won't,  now:  I'll  give  it  to  my  sister.  I 
wanted  to  make  her  a  little 
present :  nothing  that  she 
would  hesitate  to  accept. 
That's  a  good  idea. 

Just  pull  the  curtains  a 
little  closer — that  woman  in 
tlie  next  place  is  staring  in 
at  me.  At  least  I  can't  see 
her,  but  I  know  she  is — they 
all  do.  Wait  a  moment — let 
me  see  who  it  is. 

Why,  it's  Minnie  Rogers! 
How  do  vou  do? — you're  the 
last  person  I  expected  to  see 
liere.  I  never  knew  you,  you 
had  your  hair  done.  .  .  .  Oh, 
I  didn't  mean  that — I  meant 
it  never  looks  —  looks — as 
though  it  had  been !  ,  .  .  Xo, 
no  —  I  didn't  mean  that, 
either.  What  I  was  trying 
to  say,  is — teas — it  never 
looks  as  though  it  had  been 
touched  —  artificial,  you 
know.  .  .  .  Mine?  Why,  my 
dear,  it  must  be  this  strong 
light — ^you  can't  see  anything 
clearly,  it's  so  bright.  I 
never,  never  put  a  thing  on 


It  doesn't 


RLN  IN. 
DONE  IT 


it.  The  last  place  I  had  it  shampooed,  the 
girl  let  something  fall  in  the  water  that 
made  it  look  queer,  but  it  wasn't  anything 
— nothing  that  changed  it  at  all.  I  was 
awfully  angry  about  it  at  the  time,  but  it's 
worn  off  since. 

Where  do  you  think  I  just  came  from? 
.  .  .  The  lunatic  asylum  ?  Xow,  if  I  thousrht 
you  really —  Of  course,  I  know  you  didn't. 
Still,  it  was  a  pretty  good  guess,  even  if  you 
didn't  mean  it.  The  hospital.  .  ,  .  No,  no, 
— there's  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  It's 
Carrie  Douglas — she's  been  for  five  weeks 
without  moving  on  her  back!  And  all  on 
account  of  charity!  .  .  .  Well,  if  you  will 
just  let  me  get  in  a  word  edgewise  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it. 

I  had  to  walk  through  the  most  terrible 
streets,  and  those  dirty  little  urchins  made 
faces  with  their  mouths  at  me!  Excuse  me 
from  any  more  sick  friends.  Naturally  I 
only  went  for  a  very  good  reason — I  wanted 
to  get  her  dressmaker's  ad- 
dress— you  know,  she's  never 
in  whether  she's  out  or  not. 
I  knew  I'd  find  her  this  way. 
I  really  don't  like  her  at  all. 
She's  the  kind  of  a  woman 
who  never  looks  you  straight 
in  the  ejQ  unless  your  back  is 
turned.  And  even  then  you 
can't  be  too  sure.  Not  that 
I  care  at  all.  .  .  .  You  know, 
she  just  got  crazy  over 
charity.  I  never  did  believe 
in  it  myself.  She  had  a  lot 
of  time  she  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with — I  mean,  be- 
tween kmcheons  and  calls 
and  things  that  really  mat- 
ter— so  she  thought  she  would 
take  up  charity  to  amuse 
herself  with.  And  that's  al- 
ways the  way  I  find  it,  too — 
just  when  you  think  you're 
going  to  have  the  most  fun 
it  never  turns  out  right.  .  .  . 

Where  did  I  leave  off? — 
Oh  yes, — Well,  the  family 
slie  picked  out  to  be  charit- 
able with  weren't  the  right 


I'VE  OFTEN 
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They  were  so  ungrateful  and  so  dirty 


Tliey  were  so  ungrateful  and 
didn't  thank  her  one  bit,  and 
many  sets  of  twins  all  about 
she  said,  and  they  would  put 


ones  at  all. 
so  dirty,  and 
there  were  so 
the  same  age, 

their  sticky  fingers  right  on  her  best  clothes, 
and  when  she  spoke  about  baths  they  in- 
sulted her  horribly — I  couldn't  begin  to  re- 
peat it!  And  when  she  told  them  how  up- 
lifting it  would  be  to  have  a  few  beautiful 
things  about,  if  only  a  cluster  of  flowers  in 
a  graceful  vase — it  would  have  such  an  effect 
in  moulding  the  children's  characters — why, 
they  almost  threw  her  downstairs.  In  fact, 
that  was  the  way  she  was  hurt.  Coming  out 
of  the  hallway  she  caught  her  heel  in  the 
ruffle  on  her  underskirt — her  husband  always 
fought  against  her  high  heels — and  she  fell. 
The  doctor  said  if  she  had  been  a  bit  more 
fatally  hurt  she  wouldn't  have  lived.  Or 
something  like  that.  She's  through  with 
charity  forever!  She  said  when  they  picked 
her  up  she  was  absolutely  speechless  with 
fright,  and  only  had  strength  enough  to 
Avhisper,  "  take  me  home."  People  with  acci- 
dents always  say  that,  don't  they? 

.  .  .  Margaret?  Oh  yes,  she's  gone  to 
Havana,  I  believe — I  never  can  remember 
whether  it's  an  island  or  a  State — anyway, 
she's  gone  to  one  of  them.  She's  gone  for  a 
rest.  I  saw  Dick  the  other  day,  and  he 
looks  as  though  he  was  enjoying  her  rest 
more  than  she  is!  ...  Oh,  I  suppose  so — 
men  are  all  alike,  only  he's  more  so  than 
most.  Really,  though,  she  has  the  strangest 
kind  of  insomnia — every  time  she  falls 
asleep  it  wakes  her  up!  She  says  it's  very 
dangerous  and  perfectly  new.  Her  doctor 
liasn't  named  it  yet — she's  the  first  one  to 
have  it.  You  know,  she  always  would  get 
ahead  of  any  one  else.  Some  people  call 
lier  clever,  but  I  say  it's  just  spite!  You 
see,  my  Katie  is  third  cousin  to  her  sister's 


cook,  and  they  are  very  friendly, 
so  there  is  reallv  nothino-  that 
goes  on  in  lier  house  I  don't 
know  about,  though,  of  course,  I 
never  encourage  listening  to  ser- 
vants' gossip.  But,  my  dear,  you 
may  believe  me  or  not,  but  some 
of  the  tales  I've  heard  fairly 
made  my  blood  stand  on  end! 

Oh,  my  dear,  another  most 
awful  piece  of  news  I've  just 
heard  and  was  able  to  tell  poor 
Carrie  at  the  hospital — Mrs. 
Darrell's  little  boy  was  bitten 
by  a  dog,  and  they  .think  he  was 
mad.  .  .  .  No,  I  don't  mean  an- 
n oy ed — the  dog — hy d ro ph ob i  a — 
.  .  .  No,  it  hasn't  taken  yet.  but 
think  it  may  any  moment.  It 
will  be  so  much  harder  on  Ethel 
than  anything  quiet — they  say 
it's  noisy — and  she  is  so  calm, 
and  hates  any  kind  of  a  disturb- 
ance. He's  such  a  badlv  be- 
haved  child,  too.  Everv  time 
she  tells  him  to  "  don't,"  he  goes 
right  off  and  does  it!  ...  Yes, 
it's  aw^fully  sad.  .  .  .  Xow,  do 
go  over  and  see  poor  Carrie,  and 
try  to  cheer  her  up.  I  won't  say  she  isn't 
trying  her  best  to  get  well  as  fast  as  she  can, 
but  that  that  young  doctor  I  saw  over  there 
certainly  is  fascinating.  I  think  I'll  go  over 
and  see  her  again  to-morrow.  We  ought  to 
do  all  we  can  to  make  the  time  pass  pleas- 
antly for  her.  .  .  .  All  right. — Good-bye. 

Didn't  know  I  knew  her?  Yes,  indeed, 
we'v^e  been  friends  for  years,  though  I'm  not 
very  fond  of  her.  Oh  no,  I  simph^  wouldn't 
— I  wouldn't  think  of  such —  .  .  .  It's  not 
really  a  dye —    But  I  don't  see —  .  .  .  Tell 
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me  about  it.  .  .  .  Oli-h-h — simply  re- 
stores it  to  its  natural  color?  But 
my  hair  is — was — dark  brown.  To 
make  it  red  wouldn't  restore  it — that 
would  be  dv —  .  .  .  0-h-h,  you  can  re- 
store  it  to  any  color  you  like.  Oh,  I 
see.  Well,  suppose  I — I  mean,  I  have 
a  friend,  her  hair  is  dark  brown,  like 
my  liair  was — is — and  she  had  it 
bleached,  and  now  it's  almost  back  to 
its  first  color.  Let  me  think — yes, 
that  was  the  first  color.  Well,  sup- 
pose she  wanted  to  have  it — er — re- 
stored red,  would  it  hurt  her  hair 
any?  .  .  .  Make  it  grew  all  the  bet- 
ter? Oh  dear,  I  would  like  it;  but 
my  husband — he's  so  suspicious.  He 
can't  help  it — it's  his  business — he's 
a  lawyer.    You  couldn't  fool  him. 

I  don't  mean  one  of  those  terrible 
dishonest  lawyers.  He  doesn't  do 
divorces  or  any  kind  of  criminals 
like  that — no  kind  of  law  that  isn't 
nice.  He  promised  me  he  wouldn't 
before  we  were  married.  Of  course,  he 
wouldn't  even  if  he  hadn't — hadn't 
promised,  I  mean.  If  he  didn't  think 
one  of  his  patients — whatever  you 
call  them — was  in  the  right  he 
wouldn't  think  of  taking  the  case.  I 
suppose  you  must  have  heard  of 
him — he  has  a  big  black  and  gold  sign  on 
Broadway.  .  .  .  Haven't  you,  really? 

.  .  .  Xo,  I  don't  like  the  wav  vou  have 
done  mv  hair  at  all — I  knew  the  moment 


But  a\y  hair  is— was— dark  brown 


you  started  you  were  getting  it  all  wrong, 
but  I  thought  I  wouldn't  say  anything  till 
you  had  finished  it.  You'll  have  to  take  it 
all  down  and  put  it  up 


again ! 


Told  on  Board  Ship 

IT  was  the  custom  in  the  days  of  our  old 
navv  for  the  men  to  bring  to  the  mast 
all  the  worn-out  articles  which  were  to  be 
inspected,  handed  in,  and  exchanged  for  new. 
The  drummer  had  applied  for  so  many 
drum-heads  that  the  Commodore  felt  sure 
he  was  being  imposed  upon,  and  one  day 
set  himself  to  watch  while  the  band  was 
playing.  As  one  rattling  martial  air  fol- 
lowed another,  his  anger  increased  percept- 
iblv,  until  he  burst  forth  in  uncontrolla- 
ble  rage: 

"  There,  now,  confound  you !  I  see  why 
you  use  so  many  drum-heads!  Don't  drum 
in  the  middle  of  it  all  the  time.  Drum  all 
over  that  drum,  I  tell  you!" 


Emancipated 

AX  old  colored  mammy,  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  who  had  never  seen  any 
modern  street-cars  (this  was  many  years 
ago),  visited  some  relatives  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  after  the  introduction  of  the  trolley- 
lines.  So  gieat  was  her  wonder  and  delight, 
that  she  exclaimed,  with  genuine  African 
enthusiasm : 

^ly  Lawd !  De  Yankees  done  'mancipate 
de  niggers,  and  noio  dey  'mancipate  de 
mule!" 


An  Apron  String 

l']\I  a  foolish  little  apron — 
*■  Lawn  and  lace,  vou  know  the  kind — 
With  blue  bowknots  on  my  pockets. 

And  pert  strings  that  tie  behind; 
But  I  wreak  the  deadliest  havoc 

That  the  heart  of  maid  could  wish, 
When  she  wears  me,  superintending 

Earebits  in  a  chafing-dish. 

Be  it  boys  of  gay  and  twenty. 

Or  grave  widowers,  twoscore, 
Be  it  benedict,  or  even 

The  elusive  bachelor — • 
When  they  meet  rny  ways  beguiling. 

Oh,  I  chuckle  while  I  win! 
For  they  all  say  she  is,  somehow, 

"  /S'o  intensely  feminine  I" 

She  lias  given  up  athletics; 

It's  no  longer  worth  her  while 
To  acquire  tan  and  freckles — ■ 

Golf  meant  many  a  weary  mile ! 
I'm  a  foolish  little  apron, 

But  there's  nothing  that  can  vie 
In  man's  heart  with  such  a  combine 

As  that  chafing-dish  and  1. 

Elizabeth  Payne. 
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is  like  to  be  awfu"  ignorant 


Inexperienced 

I SAT,  one  evening,  in  a  Highland  kitchen 
drinking  tea  with  my  hospitable  landlady, 
and  listening  to  the  chat  between  her  and 
a  neighbor  M  ho  had  '*  happened  "  in.  One  of 
the  village  girls,  it  appeared,  was  just  mar- 
ried, and  my  hostess  opined  that  she  had 
been  "  an  auld  maid  owerlang "  to  take 
kindly  to  matrimony.  "  An  auld  maid,*' 
she  added, 

where  menfolks  are  concerned." 

"She  is  that!'"  assented  the  neighbor, 
"  Do  ye  mind  my  husband's  brither  ?  He 
was  a  schuilmaster — a  weel-built,  weel- 
faured  man  as  ye  may  ken,  wi'  braid 
shouthers  an'  gey  tall.  A'weel,  Sandy 
McLean's  mither  had  a  gatherin'  at  her 
hoose  one  e'en,  an'  when  they  a'  cam'  to 
gae  their  ways  hame  the  men  tuik  the  maids 
an'  saw  them  to  their  biding-places.  My 
brither-in-law  tuik  an  auld  maid  wha  keepit 
a  wee  shop  in  the  toon.  When  they  reached 
their  journey's  eend,  he  aye  bent  to  kiss  her 
cheek,  as  was  the  custom  in  seein'  hame. 
Noo  Jeannot  (the  auld  maid)  was  in  a  gret 
fluster.  '  Oh !  Mr.  Cameron,'  says  she — 
an'  she  was  all  in  a  tremmle — 'what  am  I 
to  dae  ?    Must  I  lift  mv  veil  ?'  " 


Had  One-half  of  Greatness 
"  A  H'VE  brung  'long  dis  boy  ub  mine  fo'  t' 
^  git  some  idgication,"  said  old  Abra- 
ham^ presenting  his  boy  to  the  school  super- 
intendent. "  He  am  natu'lly  berry  sma't,  an' 
if  he  only  learn  t'  tell  de  trufe  ah  spect  he 
goin'  t'  grow  t'  be  a  great  man ! " 

"  So  you  think  that  with  the  aid  of  truth- 
fulness he'll  grow  to  be  great,  eh?"  returned 
the  superintendent,  smiling.  "  Has  he  shown 
anv  signs  of  greatness?" 

"  Ya-as,  suh!"  chuckled  old  Abraham. 
"  Yestuday  he  done  chop  down  mah  bes' 
cherry-tree ! " 


Phenomenal 

WELLESLEY,  like  many  of  the  colleges 
for  women,  was  an  especial  object 
of  interest  In  the  early  days  to  visitors  from 
the  Old  World.  It  is  related  that  an  Eng- 
lishman visiting  a  Greek  class  was  much 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  women  could 
grasp  the  Greek  verb.  After  one  student  re- 
turned to  her  seat  after  correcting  the  work 
of  another  at  the  blackboard,  he  exclaimed, 
aloud : 

"  By  Jove!  and  the  accents,  too!" 


Agreed  for  Once 

THERE  is  in  Brooklyn  a  young,  recently 
married  couple  who  have  been  having 
the  usual  half-pathetic  and  wholly  amusing 
experiences  incident  to  somewhat  limited 
means  and  total  inexperience.  Last  Satur- 
dav  there  was  a  hitch  in  the  delivery  of 
the  marketing,  and  Sunday  found  them  with 
a  practically  empty  larder.  When  dinner- 
time came  the  young  wife  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  this  -is  horrible!"  she  wept.  "  Xot 
a  thing  in  the  house  fit  for  a  dog  to  eat. 
I  am  going  home  to  mamma!" 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  dear,"  the  husband 
exclaimed,  as  he  visibly  brightened  and 
reached  for  his  hat,  "  I'll  go  with  you!" 


07'j  M7fLif  m&m^  rnmr  [fd§ki  , 
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Her  Flag 

A YOUNG  woman  in  a  certain  Western  city 
is  a  prominent  member  of  a  patriotic 
society  that  lately  held  a  meeting  near 
that  town. 

The  ladv  Avho  had  the  affair  in  charge 
notified  each  member  of  the  toast  she  would 
be  expected  to  respond  to  a 
week  or  so  before  the  meet- 
ing. To  this  young  woman, 
whom,  as  it  happened,  she 
did  not  know  personally,  she 
sent  the  toast,  "  Our  Flag." 

The  young  woman  in  ques- 
tion duly  received  her  notifi- 
cation, and  at  once  proceeded, 
in  a  state  of  great  distress, 
to  the  head  of  the  society,  to 
whom  she  confided  the  intelli- 
gence that  she  simph^  could 
not  respond  to  the  toast.  "  I 
don't  know  whether  a  joke 
was  intended  or  not,"  said 
she,  "  but  I've  been  unmerci- 
fully guyed  about  it  already, 
and  I  couldn't  think  of  going 
before  the  meeting  to  speak 
on  that  subject." 

"'Our  Flag'?"  asked  the 
head  of  the  societv.  "  Whv. 
I  shouldn't  think  vou'd  find 
that  toast  objectionable." 

The  young  woman  blushed. 
"  You  see,"  said  she,  "  I'm 
iioing  to  marry  a  man  named 
Flagg." 


A  Choice  of  Evils 


WONDER  why  it  is  sometimes  'Course  I'm  really  not  afraid 

When  girls  they  say,  "  I  dare  you,"  To  slide  down  off  the  hay — 

You  can  do  a  lot  of  things  I  don't  want  to,  but  I  am 

That  otlier  times  would  scare  you.  Afraid  of  what  they'd  say. 


Not  a  Welcome  Guest 

THERE  is  a  Southern  woman  whose  hus- 
band's change  of  business  obliged  her, 
much  against  her  inclination,  to  take  up 
her  residence  among  the  hated  Yankees  of 
New  England.  However,  she  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  once  she  arrived  on  the 
scene:  ?nd  so  she  set  about  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  her  new  neighbors  in  the 
little  Rhode  Island  town  where  her  husband 
was  now  established. 

The  first  visit  w^as  to  the  woman  next 
door.  An  agreeable,  friendly  woman  wel- 
comed the  newcomer  cordially.  After  a 
pleasant  conversation  of  some  ten  minutes, 
the  Southern  woman  rose  to  go,  saying: 

"  Xow  that  we  have  become  acquainted. 
Mrs.  Blank,  I  trust  that  vou'll  visit  me 
often." 

The  other  looked  doubtful.  "  I  must  say," 
she  explained.  "  that  I  am  not  much  of  a 
hand  at  gadding.  I  have  so  much  to  do  at 
home  that  I  don't  have  the  time.  I  haven't 
been  out  but  once  the  whole  year,  and  that 
was  when     ^NFary   Ward   was   buried.  Of 


course,  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  go  to 
the  funerals  of  mv  friends." 

"  In  that  case,"  hastily  responded  the 
Southerner,  as  she  stepped  over  the  thresh- 
old, I  hope  you  won't  be  in  any  hurry 
to  return  this  call." 


Prompt 

"'T'HERE  is  no  foolishness  about  religion 
1  in  southwestern  Missouri,"  says  a  St. 
Louis  man.  I  had  occasion,  recently,  to 
visit  a  town  in  that  section,  and,  while  wait- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the  bank 
I  had  business  with,  caught  sight  of  the 
following  notice  posted  on  the  door  of  a 
church  across  the  wav: 

"  '  There  will  l)e  preaching  here  next  Sun- 
day, Providence  permitting;  and  there  will 
be  preaching  here  whether  or  no  on  the 
Sunday  following  upon  the  subject,  He 
that  believetli  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved, 
and  he  that  believetli  not  shall  be  damned 
at  11.30  A.M."  '  " 
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True  to  His  Promise 


TEACHER  in 
ried  from  the 


a  tenement  district  liiir- 
school  to  find  the  mother 


of 


a  pupil  who  had 
"  Can  you  show 


quite  ill. 

Mrs.  Angelo 
of  a  cherub 
South  to  a 


been  taken 
me  where 

Scandale  lives?"  she  inquired 
transplanted  from  the  sunny 
dark,  sunless  alley. 

Yes,  teach',  I  show  you,"  and  a  willing, 
sticky  hand  dragged  her  on  with  such  speed 
as  to  make  her  stumble  over  an  Italian  dame 
seated  on  the  threshold. 

After  the  teacher's  breathless  flight  to- 
ward  the  clouds,  the  little  hand  stopped 
tugging. 

There  where  Mees  Scandale  live,"  indi- 
cated the  horizontal  arm  and  finger.  '•'  but 
she  down-stair  sitting  on  the  step."  finished 
the 


smiling 


lips. 


His  Remedy 


reaching 


APO]\IPOUS  city  official  upon 
his  home  one  evening  found  the  street 
blockaded  and  a  heap  of  earth  piled  against 
his  door-step.  Observing  a  workman  wield- 
ing his  shovel  in  a  nearby  ditch,  he  accosted 
a  passing  policeman,  and  complained  that  the 
laborer  was  trespassing  upon  private  prop- 
erty. 

AYhat  do  yez  mean  by  trowin'  dirrt  on  th' 
gintleman's  steps?"  demanded  the  officer, 
pompously. 


"  Sure,  an'  there's  noo  other  place  t'  trow 
it.  d'  ye  mind!"  replied  the  workman,  in- 
differently. 

■■  Well,  thin,  in  thot  case,  yez  lied  better 
dia"  another  hole  and  trow  it  in  there." 


Mddow  had 
a  physician. 


He  Knew 

A  CHARMIXG,  well-preserved 
^  been  successfully  courted  by 
The  wedding  day  was  approaching,  and  she 
thought  it  was  time  the  children  should 
know  they  were  to  have  a  new  father.  Call- 
ing one  of  them  to  her,  she  said: 

I  am  going  to  do  something  be- 
that  I  wish  to  talk  about  with 


fore 


Georgie, 
long 

you." 
"  What 


IS 


it. 

"I  am 
in  a  few  days 

"  Bully  for 
knoAV  it?" 


ma 


intending 


asked  the  boy. 
to  marry  Doctor  Jones 
and—" 

ma!    Does  Doctor  Jones 


you 


A  New  Version 

FTER  hard  study  Hilary  felt  sure  that 
he  had  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son 
by  heart.  All  w^ent  well  in  the  recitation 
until  he  came  to  the  prodigal's  return,  which 
he  described  in  this  way:  "  But  when  he  was 
yet  a  great  Avay  off,  his  father  saw  him  and 
had  compassion,  and  ran  and  fell  on  his 
neck  and  broke  it." 

"  But,  my  son,"  explained  his 
mother,  he  fell  on  his  son's 
neck  and  kissed  him.'' 

"  Oh !  I  thought  he  ran  and 
fell  on  his  own  neck,  and  because 
he  was  an  old  man  he  must  have 
broken  it!" 


\ 


/  ii:on't  nhoir  yon  ichat  T  hnvc  iinlcfis  you 
show  me  first  what's  in  your  hand,  and  then  FIL 
show  you  the  egg  in  mine  that  is  hurst." 


After  Burbank 

SHORTLY  after  a  new  adminis- 
tration took  hold  of  a  well- 
known  Southern  railroad  a  great 
number  of  claims  were  preferred 
against  the  company  on  account 
of  horses  and  cattle  being  killed 
along  the  line  in  Kentucky.  To 
make  matters  worse,  it  appeared 
that  every  animal  killed,  however 
worthless  it  may  h.ave  been  before 
the  accident,  invariably  figured  in 
the  claims  subseqnently  presented 
as  being  of  the  best  blood  in 
Kentucky. 

One  day,  in  conversation  with 
one  of  the  road's  attorneys,  the 
])resident  became  very  much  ex- 
cited in  referring  to  the  situation. 
"  Do  you  know."  he  exclaimed, 
bringing  down  his  fist  on  tlie  desk, 
by  way  of  emTjhasis,  "  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  noth- 
ing in  Kentucky  so  im])roves  live 
stock  as  crossinu'  it  with  a  locomo- 
tive." 


EDITOK'S  DRAWER. 
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Better  Than  Two 

THE  foreman  of  a 
1-  a  i  1  w  a  y  con- 
stniction  gang  en- 
gaged on  a  spur  near 
Pliiladelpliia  was  ap- 
proached not  long 
since  by  an  Irishman 
of  the  gang,  who 
asked  about  a  job  for 
his  brotlier  Dennis. 

He's  jist  as  good 
a  man  as  mesilf," 
said  :\iike.  "  Can't 
ve  fix  him  here?" 

"  I  guess  so,"  re- 
sponded the  foreman. 
"  Send  him  here  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  Whoile  I"m  about 
it."  continued  the 
Celt,  I'd  loike  to 
put  in  a  wur-rd  for 
me  ether  brother, 
Malachi." 

"  Is  he  a  good  man, 
too?" 

"Me  fri'nd,"  said 
the  Irishman,  impres- 
sivelv,  Malaclii's  a 
better  man  than  me- 
silf an'  Dennis  put 
together!" 

"  In  that  case," 
said  the  foreman, 
with  a  grin,  "  tell 
Malachi  to  come :  and 
you  and  Dennis  can 
look  for  other  jobs." 


The  Peaceful  Cow 

"  OHE     was  even 
*^  more   afraid  of 
cows  than  most  girls, 

so  when  she  spied  a  placid  animal  re- 
cumbent under  a  tree,  peacefully  chew- 
ing its  cud,  she  at  first  refused  to  go 
through  the  pasture  at  all.  Her  husband 
calmed  her  fears  to  some  extent,  and  they 
started  bv,  when  the  cow  slowly  commenced 
to  get  up.  hind  legs  first,  as  they  always  do. 
At  this  the  little  lady  shrieked  with  terror, 
and  said.: 

"  Oh.  Boh,  hurry,  hurry,  he  is  getting 
ready  to  spring  at  us!" 


Partners 


Rkss.  "  Say  everijichere,  Baby."  But  this 
time  Baby  did  not  respond.  Again  Bess 
urged:  "Say  everywhere,  Baby." 

Baby.  "  Ebrywhere  dat  Mawy  went  de 
lamb  was  sure  to  do." 


The  Law  of  Association 

A LITTLE  five-year-old  Bess,  who  had  just 
finished  learning  her  Svmday-school  les- 
son, felt  rather  pious  and  wanted  baby  sister 
taught  a  Sunday-school  lesson  too.    "'  Xow, 
mamma,"  she  said,  "  you  ask  baby  the  ques- 
tions and  I'll  tell  her  what  to  answer." 
Maxima.  "  Babv,  who  made  you?" 
Bess.  "  Sav  Ood,  Babv." 
Baby.  "  Dod." 
Mamma.  "  Where  is  God?" 


A  New  Definition 

IT  was  the  hour  of  the  spelling  lesson,  and 
the  teacher  of  the  primary  grade  was  pro- 
nouncing the  words  while  the  small  persons 
in  front  of  her  laboriously  wrote  them  down. 
According  to  the  usual  custom,  she  called 
for  volunteers  to  define  each  word  as  it 
was  pronounced. 

"  Lunch.  Now,  w^ho  can  tell  me  Mdiat  a 
lunch  is?" 

There  was  a  long  period  of  silence,  then 
a  hand  went  up. 

"Well,  Johnny,  you  may  tell  us  what  a 
lunch  is." 

"  A  lunch,"  said  Johnny — "  a  lunch  is 
what  you  have  for  dinner  when  your  fa- 
Ihcr  is  away.". 


When  they  Fly 


The  Recipe 

^' There  is  a  present  demand  for  homes  without  hoiisel<eeping."  —  Exchange 

BY    BLAKENEY  GRAY 

IF  you're  lool^ing-  for  a  dwellino'  of  that  most  peculiar  kind, 
I  think  I've  got  the  very  thing  that's  suited  to  your  mind. 
Most  any  day  of  any  week,  if  you  will  visit  mine, 
I'll  gladly  show  you  ^hat  I  think's  a  jewel  in  that  line. 

The  dust  is  seven  inches  thick  upon  the  parlor  floor; 
There's  not  a  key  in  any  lock  in  any  single  door. 
The  bric-a-brac  is  broken  brae,  and  every  blessed  plate 
In  all  my  stock  of  china  is  as  cracked  as  Audrey's  pate. 

We've  breakfast — oh,  at  any  time  from  eight  to  half  past  ten; 
And  luncheon-time  comes  on  about — well,  no  one  knows  just  when. 
And  as  for  dinner,  that's  a  meal  we  eat  whene'er  we  can ; 
It  all  depends  upon  the  cook,  the  maid  and  butcher-man. 

The  cook  takes  all  her  evenings  out;  the  maid  is  seklom  home; 
The  children  do  just  what  they  please,  and  rarely  use  a  comb. 
They  all  play  on  the  piannay — most  often  with  their  toes. 
And  sometimes  in  the  early  spring  they  use  the  garden  hose. 

Now  if  you  want  the  recipe  to  bring  these  things  about, 
I'll  give  it  to  you  gratis — it  will  work  beyond  a  doubt: 
Just  get  the  lady  of  the  house,  your  wife  if  you  have  one. 
To  take  up  Bridge,  and  you  will  find  the  job  is  good  as  done. 

I  tell  you  only  Avhat  I  know  of  long  experience. 

I've  tested  it  in  every  way  through  suffering  intense. 

You'll  find  it  is  a  sorry  truth  which  no  one  can  ignore: 

When  Bridge  comes  in  the  window,  then  housekeeping  seeks  the  door. 


P.iiiitnii;  hv  W'dluim  Hwd  Lawtencc  Illustration  for  "Camilla  Cornaro' 
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The  Testing  of  Diana  Mallory 

A  NOVEL 

BY    MRS.   HUMPHRY  WARD 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  village 
church  had  just  struck  the  quarter. 
In  the  southeast  a  pale  dawn  light 
was  beginning  to  show  above  the  curving 
hollow  of  the  down  wherein  the  village 
lay  enfolded;  but  the  face  of  the  down 
itself  w'as  still  in  darkness.  Farther  to 
the  south,  in  a  stretch  of  clear  night  sky 
hardly  touched  by  the  mounting  dawn, 
Venus  shone  enthroned,  so  large  and  bril- 
liant, so  near  to  earth  and  the  spectator, 
that  she  held,  she  pervaded  the  whole 
dusky  scene,  the  shadowed  fields  and 
wintry  woods,  as  though  she  were  their 
very  soul  and  voice. 

"  The  Star  of  Bethlehem ! — and  Christ- 
mas day  I" 

Diana  ^lallory  had  just  drawn  back  the 
curtain  of  her  bedroom.  Her  voice,  as 
she  m.urmured  the  words,  was  full  of  a 
joyous  delight;  eagerness  and  yearn- 
ing expressed  themselves  in  her  bending 
attitude,  her  parted  lips,  and  eyes  intent 
upon  the  star. 

The  panelled  room  behind  her  was  dim- 
ly lit  by  a  solitary  candle,  just  kindled. 
The  fa  int  dawn  in  front,  the  flickering 
candle-light  behind,  illumined  Diana's  tall 
figure,  wrapped  in  a  white  dressing-gown, 
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her  small  head  and  slender  neck,  the  tum- 
bling masses  of  her  dark  hair,  and  the 
hand  holding  the  curtain.  It  was  a  kind 
and  poetic  light ;  but  her  youth  and  grace 
needed  no  softening. 

After  the  striking  of  the  quarter,  the 
church-bell  began  to  ring,  with  a  gentle 
yet  insistent  note  which  gradually  filled 
the  hollows  of  the  village  and  echoed 
along  the  side  of  the  down.  Once  or 
twice  the  sound  was  effaced  by  the  rush 
and  roar  of  a  distant  train ;  and  once  the 
call  of  an  owl  from  a  wood — a  call  mel- 
ancholy and  prolonged — was  raised  as 
though  in  rivalry.  But  the  bell  held 
Diana's  strained  ear  throughout  its 
course,  till  its  mild  clangor  passed  into 
the  deeper  note  of  the  clock  striking  the 
hour,  and  then  all  sounds  alike  died  into 
a  profound  yet  listening  silence. 

"  Eight  o'clock !  That  was  for  early 
service,"  she  thought;  and  there  flashed 
into  her  mind  an  image  of  the  old  parish 
church,  dimly  lit  for  the  Christmas 
Eucharist,  its  walls  and  pillars  decorated 
with  ivy  and  holly,  yet  austere  and  cold 
through  all  its  adornings,  with  its  bare 
walls  and  pale  windows.  She  shivered 
a  little,  for  her  youth  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  churches  all  color  and  lights 
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and  furnishings,  cliurclies  of  another 
type  and  faith.  But  instantly  some 
warm  leaping  instinct  met  the  shrink- 
ing, and  overpowered  it.  She  smote  her 
hands  together. 

"  England ! — England ! — my  own,  own 
country !" 

She  dropped  upon  the  window-seat,  half 
laughing,  yet  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  And 
there,  with  her  face  pressed  against  the 
glass,  she  waited  while  the  dawn  stole 
upon  the  night,  while  in  the  park  the 
trees  emerged  upon  the  grass  white  with 
rime,  while,  on  the  face  of  the  down, 
thickets  and  paths  became  slowly  visible, 
while  the  first  wreaths  of  smoke  began 
to  curl  and  hover  in  the  frosty  air. 

Suddenly,  on  a  path  which  climbed  the 
hillside  till  it  was  lost  in  the  beech-wood 
which  crowned  the  summit,  she  saw  a 
:0ock  of  sheep,  and  behind  them  a  shep- 
herd boy  running  from  side  to  side.  At 
the  sight,  her  eyes  kindled  again.  "  Noth- 
ing changes,"  she  thought,  "  in  this 
country  life!"  On  the  morning  of 
Charles  I.'s  execution, — in  the  winters 
and  springs  when  Elizabeth  was  Queen, 
— while  Becket  lay  dead  on  Canterbury 
stens, — ^when  Harold  was  on  his  waj  to 
Senlac, — that  hill,  that  path  were  there, 
— sheep  were  climbing  it,  and  shepherds 
were  herding  them.  "  It  has  been  so 
since  England  began — it  will  be  so  when 
I  am  dead.  We  are  only  shadows  that 
pass.  But  England  lives  always — al- 
ways,— and  shall  live!" 

And  still,  in  a  trance  of  feeling,  she 
feasted  her  eyes  on  the  quiet  country 
scene. 

The  old  house  which  Diana  Mallory 
had  just  begun  to  inhabit  stood  upon  an 
upland,  but  it  was  an  upland  so  sur- 
rounded by  hills  to  north  and  east  and 
south  that  it  seemed  rather  a  close-girt 
valley,  leaned  over  and  sheltered. by  the 
downs.  Pastures  studded  with  trees 
sloped  away  from  the  house  on  all  sides; 
the  village  was  hidden  from  it  by  bound- 
ary woods;  only  the  church  tower 
emerged.  Erom  the  deep  oriel  window 
where  she  sat  Diana  could  see  a  pro- 
jecting wing  of  the  house  itself,  its  mel- 
lowed red  brick,  its  Jacobean  windows 
and  roof.  She  could  see  also  a  corner 
of  the  moat  with  its  running  stream — 
a  moat  much  older  than  the  building  it 
encircled, — and  beneath  her  eyes  lay  a 


small  formal  garden  planned  in  the  days 
of  John  Evelyn,  with  its  fountain  and 
its  sun-dial,  and  its  beds  in  arabesque. 
The  cold  light  of  December  lay  upon  it 
all;  there  was  no  special  beauty  in  the 
landscape,  and  no  magnificence  in  the 
house  or  its  surroundings.  But  every 
detail  of  what  she  saw  pleased  the  girl's 
taste  and  satisfied  her  heart.  All  the 
while  she  was  comparing  it  with  other 
scenes  and  another  landscape,  amid  which 
she  had  lived  till  now: — a  monotonous- 
blue  sea,  mountains  scorched  and  crum- 
bled by  the  sun,  dry  palms  in  hot  gar- 
dens, roads  choked  with  dust  and  tor- 
mented with  a  plague  of  motor-cars, 
white  villas  crowded  among  high  walls, 
a  wilderness  of  hotels,  and  everywhere 
a  chattering  unlovely  crowd. 

"  Thank  goodness ! — that's  done  with,'^ 
she  thought, — only  to  fall  into  a  sudden 
remorse.  "  Papa — papa  ! — if  you  were 
only  here  too !" 

She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  eyes, 
which  were  moist  with  sudden  tears.. 
But  the  happiness  in  her  heart  overcame 
the  pang,  sharp  and  real  as  it  was.  Oh! 
how  blessed  to  have  done  with  the  Rivi- 
era and  its  hybrid  empty  life  for  good  and 
all ! — how  blessed  even  tO'  have  done  with 
the  Alps  and  Italy! — ^how  blessed,  above- 
all,  to  have  come  home! — home  into  the 
heart  of  this  English  land, — warm  moth- 
er-heart, into  which  she,  stranger  and 
orphan,  might  creep  and  be  at  rest. 

The  eloquence  of  her  own  thoughts 
possessed  her.  They  flowed  on  in  a  warm, 
mute  rhetoric,  till  suddenly  the  Comie 
Spirit  was  there,  and  patriotic  rapture 
began  to  see  itself.  She,  the  wanderer, 
the  exile,  what  did  she  know  of  England, 
— or  England  of  her?  What  did  she 
know  of  this  village  even,  this  valley 
in  which  she  had  pitched  her  tent  ?  She 
had  taken  an  old  house,  because  it  had 
pleased  her  fancy,  because  it  had  Tudor 
gables,  pretty  panelling,  and  a  sun-dial. 
But  what  natural  link  had  she  with  it, 
or  with  these  peasants  and  coimtrymen? 
She  had  no  true  roots  here.  "What  she 
had  done  was  mere  whim  and  caprice. 
She  was  an  alien,  like  anybody  else, — 
like  the  new  men  and  prowling  mil- 
lionaires, who  bought  old  English  prop- 
erties, moved  thereto  by  a  feeling  which 
was  none  the  less  snobbisli  because  it 
was  also  sentimentaL 
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She  drew  herself  up — rebelling  hotly — 
yet  not  seeing  how  to  disentangle  herself 
from  these  associates.  And  she  was  still 
struggling  to  put  herself  back  in  the 
romantic  mood,  and  to  see  herself  and 
her  experiment  anew  in  the  romantic 
light,  when  her  m.aid  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  distraction  entered  with  letters 
and  a  cup  of  tea. 

An  hour  later  ^liss  Mallory  left  her 
room  behind  her,  and  went  tripping  down 
the  broad  oak  staircase  of  Beechcote 
Manor. 

By  this  time  romance  was  uppermost 
again,  and  self -congratulation.  She  was 
young — just  twenty-two;  she  was — she 
knew  it — agreeable  to  look  upon;  she 
had  as  much  money  as  any  reasonable 
woman  need  want;  she  had  already  seen 
a  great  deal  of  the  world  outside  Eng- 
land ;  and  she  had  fallen  headlong  in  love 
wnth  this  charming  old  house,  and  had 
now,  in  spite  of  various  difficulties,  man- 
aged to  possess  herself  of  it,  and  plant 
her  life  in  it.  Full  of  ghosts  it  might 
be;  but  she  was  its  living  mistress  hence- 
forth; nor  was  it  either  ridiculous  or 
snobbish  that  she  should  love  it  and 
exult  in  it ;  quite  the  contrary.  And  she 
paused  on  the  slippery  stairs  to  admire 
the  old  panelled  hall  below,  the  play  of 
wintry  sunlight  on  the  oaken  surfaces 
she  herself  had  rescued  from  desecrating 
paint,  and  the  effect  of  some  old  Persian 
rugs,  which  had  only  arrived  from  Lon- 
don the  night  before,  on  the  dark  polish- 
ed boards.  For  Diana  there  were  two 
joys  connected  with  the  old  house:  the 
joy  of  entering  in,  a  stranger  and  con- 
queror, on  its  guarded  and  matured  beau- 
ty, and  the  joy  of  adding  to  that  beauty 
by  a  deft  modernness.  Very  deft  and 
tender  and  skilful  it  must  be.  But  no 
one  could  say  that  time-worn  Persian 
rugs,  with  their  iridescent  blue  and 
greens,  and  rose  reds, — or  old  Italian 
damask  and  cut-velvet  from  Genoa,  or 
Florence,  or  Venice, — were  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  charming  Jacobean 
rooms.  It  was  the  horrible  furniture  of 
the  Vavasours,  the  ancestral  possessors 
of  the  place,  which  had  been  an  offence 
and  a  disfigurement.  In  moving  it  out 
and  replacing  it  Diana  felt  that  she  had 
become  the  spiritual  child  of  the  old 
house,  in  spite  of  her  alien  blood.  There 


is  a  kinship  not  of  the  flesh,  and  it 
thrilled  all  through  her. 

But  just  as  her  pause  of  daily  hom- 
age to  the  place  in  which  she  found  her- 
self was  o^er  and  she  was  about  to  run 
down  the  remaining  stairs  to  the  dining- 
room,  a  new  thought  delayed  her  for  a 
moment  by  the  staircase  window — ^the 
thought  of  a  ladv  who  would  no  doubt  be 
waiting  for  her  at  the  breakfast-table. 

Mrs.  Colwood,  Miss  Mallory's  new 
chaperon  and  companion,  had  arrived 
the  night  before,  on  Christmas  eve.  She 
had  appeared  just  in  time  for  dinner,  and 
the  two  ladies  had  spent  the  evening 
together.  Diana's  first  impressions  had 
been  pleasant, — yes,  certainly,  pleasant; 
though  Mrs.  Colwood  had  been  shy,  and 
Diana  still  more  so.  There  could  be  no 
question  but  that  Mrs.  Colwood  was  re- 
fined, intelligent,  and  attractive.  Her 
gentle,  almost  childish  looks  appealed  for 
her.  So  did  her  deep  black,  and  the  story 
which  explained  it.  Diana  had  heard  of 
her  from  a  friend  in  Rome,  where  Mrs. 
Colwood's  husband — a  young  Indian  Civil 
servant — had  died  of  fever  and  lung  mis- 
chief on  his  way  to  England  for  a  long 
sick-lea"\'e,  and  where  the  little  widow 
had  touched  the  hearts  of  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  her. 

Diana  thought,  with  one  of  her  ready 
compunctions,  that  she  had  not  been  ex- 
pansive enough  the  night  before.  She 
ran  down-stairs,  determined  to  make 
Mrs.  Colwood  feel  at  home  at  once. 

\\Tien  she  entered  the  dining-room,  the 
new  companion  was  standing  beside  the 
window  looking  out  upon  the  formal 
garden  and  the  lawn  beyond  it.  Her 
attitude  was  a  little  drooping,  and,  as  she 
turned  to  greet  her  hostess  and  employer, 
Diana's  quick  eyes  seemed  to  perceive 
a  trace  of  recent  tears  on  the  small  face. 
The  girl  was  deeply  touched,  though  she 
made  no  sign.  Poor  little  thing!  A 
widow,  and  childless,  in  a  strange  place. 

]\rrs.  Colwood,  however,  showed  no 
further  melancholy.  She  was  full  of 
admiration  for  the  beauty  of  the  frosty 
morning,  the  trees  touched  with  rime, 
the  browns  and  purples  of  the  distant 
woods.  She  spoke  shyly  but  winningly 
of  the  comfort  of  her  room  and  the 
thonghtfiilness  with  which  Miss  Mallory 
had  arranged  it ;  she  could  not  say 
enough   of  the   picturesqueness   of  the 
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house.  Yet  there  was  nothing  fulsome 
in  her  praise.  She  had  the  gift  which 
makes  the  saying  of  sweet  and  flattering 
things  appear  the  merest  simplicity. 
They  escaped  her  whether  she  would  or 
no, — that  at  least  was  the  impression; 
and  Diana  found  it  agreeable.  So  agree- 
able that  before  thej^  had  been  ten  min- 
utes at  table  Miss  Mallory,  in  response, 
was  conscious  on  her  own  part  of  an 
unusually  strong  wish  to  please  her  new 
companion,  —  to  make  a  good  effect. 
Diana,  indeed,  was  naturally  governed  by 
the  wish  to  please.  She  desired  above 
all  things  to  be  liked — that  is,  if  she 
could  not  be  loved.  Mrs.  Colwood 
brought  with  her  a  warm  and  favoring 
atmosphere.   Diana  unfolded. 

In  the  course  of  this  first  exploratory 
conversation  it  appeared  that  the  two 
ladies  had  many  experiences  in  common. 
Mrs.  Colwood  had  been  two  years — ^her 
two  short  years  of  married  life — in 
India;  Diana  had  travelled  there  with 
her  father.  Also,  as  a  girl,  Mrs.  Colwood 
had  spent  a  winter  at  Cannes  and  an- 
other at  Santa  Margherita.  Diana  ex- 
pressed with  vehemence  her  weariness 
of  the  Riviera;  but  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Colwood  differed  from  her  led  to  all  the 
more  conversation. 

"  My  father  would  never  come  home," 
sighed  Diana.  "  He  hated  the  Eng- 
lish climate,  even  in  summer.  Ev- 
ery year  I  used  to  beg  him  to  let  us  go 
to  England.  But  he  never  would.  We 
lived  abroad,  first,  I  suppose,  for  his 
health,  and  then — I  can't  explain  it. 
Perhaps  he  thought  he  had  been  so  long 
away  he  would  find  no  old  friends  left. 
And,  indeed,  so  many  of  them  had  died. 
But  whenever  I  talked  of  it  he  began 
to  look  old  and  ill.  So  I  never  could 
press  it — never!"' 

The  girl's  voice  fell  to  a  lower  note — 
musical  and  full  of  memory.  Mrs.  Col- 
wood noticed  the  quality  of  it. 

"  Of  course  if  my  mother  had  lived," 
said  Diana,  in  the  same  tone,  "  it  would 
have  been  different." 

"  But  she  died  when  you  were  a  child  ?" 

"  Eighteen  years  ago.  I  can  just  re- 
member it.  We  were  in  London  then. 
Afterwards  father  took  me  abroad,  and 
we  never  came  back.  Oh!  the  waste  of 
all  those  years!" 


'-'Waste?"  Mrs.  Colwood  probed  the 
-phrase  a  little.  Diana  insisted,  first  with 
warmth,  and  then  with  an  eloquence  that 
startled  her  companion,  that  for  an  Eng- 
lishwoman to  be  brought  up  outside 
England,  away  from  country  and  coun- 
trymen, was  to  waste  and  forego  a  hun- 
dred precious  things  that  might  have 
been  gathered  up.  ''  I  used  to  be  ashamed 
when  I  talked  to  English  people.  Xot 
that  we  saw  many.  We  lived  for  years 
and  years  at  a  little  villa  near  Rapallo, 
and  in  the  summer  we  used  to  go  up  into 
the  mountains,  away  from  everybody. 
But  after  we  came  back  from  a  long  tour, 
we  lived  for  a  time  at  a  hotel  in  Men- 
tone — our  own  little  house  was  let — and 
I  used  to  talk  to  people  there, — though 
papa  never  liked  making  friends.  And 
I  made  ridiculous  mistakes  about  Eng- 
lish things — and  they'd  laugh.  But  one 
can't  know — unless  one  has  lived — ^has 
breathed  in  a  country,  from  one's  birth. 
That's  what  I've  lost." 

Mrs.  Colwood  demurred. 

"  Think  of  the  people  who  wish  they 
had  grown  up  without  ever  reading  or 
hearing  about  the  Bible,  so  that  they 
might  read  it  for  the  first  time^,  when 
they  could  really  understand  it.  You 
feel  England  all  the  more  intensely  now,, 
because  you  come  fresh  to  her." 

Diana  sprang  up,  with  a  change  of 
face — ^half  laugh,  half  frown. 

"Yes,  I  feel  her!  Above  all,  I  feel 
her  enemies !" 

She  let  in  her  dog,  a  fine  collie,  who 
was  scratching  at  the  door.  As  she  stood 
before  the  fire,  holding  up  a  biscuit  for 
him  to  jump  at,  she  turned  a  red  and 
conscious  face  towards  her  companion. 
The  fire  in  the  eyes,  the  smile  on  the  lip, 
seemed  to  say: 

"  There ! — now  we  have  come  to  it. 
This  is  my  passion — my  hobby — this 
is  meP^ 

"  Her  enemies !    You  are  political  ?" 
"  Desperately !" 
"A  Tory?" 

"  T  anatical.  But  that's  only  part  of 
it.  '  What  should  they  know  of  England 
that  only  England  know!'" 

Miss  Mallory  threw  back  her  head  with 
a  gesture  that  became  it. 

"  Ah,  I  see — an  imperialist  ?" 

Diana  nodded,  smiling.  She  had  seat- 
ed herself  in  a  chair  by  the  fireside.  Her 
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dog's  head  was  on  her  knees,  and  one 
of  her  slender  hands  rested  on  the  black 
and  tan.  Mrs.  Colwood  admired  the 
picture.  Miss  Mallory's  sloping  shoul- 
ders and  long  waist  were  well  shown  by 
her  simple  dress  of  black  and  closely 
fitting  serge.  Iler  head,  crowned  and 
piled  with  curly  black  hair,  carried  itself 
with  an  amazing  self  -  possession  and 
pride,  which  was  yet  all  feminine. 
This  young  woman  might  talk  politics, 
thought  her  new  friend;  no  male  man 
would  call  her  prater  while  she  bore  her- 
self with  that  air.  Her  eyes  —  the 
chaperon  noticed  it  for  the  first  time — 
owed  some  of  their  remarkable  intensity, 
no  doubt,  to  short  sight.  They  were 
large,  finely  colored,  and  thickly  fringed, 
but  their  slightly  veiled  concentration 
suggested  an  habitual  though  quite  un- 
conscious struggle  to  see,  —  with  that 
clearness  which  the  mind  behind  demand- 
ed of  them.  The  complexion  was  a  clear 
brunette,  the  cheeks  rosy;  the  nose  was 
slightly  tilted,  the  mouth  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful though  large;  and  the  face  of  a 
lovely  oval.  Altogether,  an  aspect  of  rich 
and  glowing  youth :  no  perfect  beauty ;  but 
something  arresting,  ardent,  —  charged, 
perhaps  overcharged,  with  personality. 
Mrs.  Colwood  said  to  herself  that  life  at 
Beechcote  would  be  no  stagnant  pool. 

While  they  lingered  in  the  drawing- 
room  before  church,  she  kept  Diana 
talking.  It  seemed  that  ]\[iss  Mallory 
had  seen  Egypt,  India,  and  Canada  in 
the  course  of  her  last  two  years  of  life 
with  her  father.  Their  travels  had 
spread  over  more  than  a  year;  and  Diana 
had  brought  Mr.  Mallory  back  to  the 
Riviera,  only,  it  appeared,  to  die,  after 
some  eight  months  of  illness.  But  in 
securing  to  her  that  year  of  travel,  her 
father  had  bestowed  his  last  and  best 
gift  upon  her.  Aided  by  his  affection 
and  stimulated  hy  his  knowledge,  her 
mind  and  character  had  rapidly  de- 
veloped. And,  as  through  a  natural  out- 
let, all  her  starved  devotion  for  the  Eng- 
land she  had  never  kno\vn  had  spent  it- 
self upon  the  Englands  she  had  found 
beyond  the  seas;  upon  the  hard- worked 
soldiers  and  civilians  in  lonely  Indian 
stations,  upon  the  captains  of  English 
ships,  upon  the  pioneers  of  Canadian 
fields  and  railways;  upon  England,  in 
fact,  as  the  arbiter  of  Oriental  faiths — 


the  wrestler  with  the  desert, — the  mother 
and  maker  of  new  states.  A  passion  for 
the  work  of  her  race  beyond  these  narrow 
seas, — a  passion  of  sympathy,  which  was 
also  a  passion  of  antagonism,  since  every 
phase  of  that  work,  according  to  Miss 
Mallory,  had  been  dogged  by  the  hate 
and  calumny  of  base  minds, — expressed 
itself  through  her  charming  mouth  with 
a  quite  astonishing  fluency.  Mrs.  Col- 
wood's  mind  moved  uneasily.  She  had 
expected  an  orphan  girl,  ignorant  of  the 
world,  whom  she  might  mother  and  per- 
haps mould.  She  found  a  young  Egeria, 
talking  politics  with  raised  color  and  a 
throbbing  voice,  as  other  girls  might  talk 
of  lovers  or  chiffons.  Egeria's  compan- 
ion secretly  and  with  some  alarm  re- 
viev/cd  her  own  equipment  in  these  di- 
rections. Miss  Mallory  discoursed  of 
India.  Mrs.  Colwood  had  lived  in  it. 
But  her  husband  had  entered  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  simply  in  order  that  he 
might  have  money  enough  to  marry  her. 
And  during  their  short  time  together 
they  had  probably  been  more  keenly  alive 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  than  to 
ideas  of  England's  imperial  mission. 
But  Plerbert  had  done  his  duty;  of 
course  he  had.  Once  or  twice,  as  Miss 
Mallory  talked,  the  little  widow's  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  again  unseen.  The  Ind- 
ian names  Diana  threw  so  proudly  into 
air  were  for  her  companion  symbols  of 
heart-break  and  death.  But  she  played 
her  part;  and  her  comments  and  inter- 
jections were  all  that  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  talk  flowing. 

In  the  midst  of  it  voices  were  sud- 
denly heard  outside.    Diana  started. 

''Carols!"  she  said,  with  flushing 
cheeks.  "  The  first  time  I  have  heard 
them  in  England  itself!" 

She  flew  to  the  hall  and  threw  the 
door  open.  A  handful  of  children  ap- 
peared, shouting,  "  Good  King  Wences- 
las!"  in  a  hideous  variety  of  keys.  Miss 
Mallory  heard  them  with  enthusiasm; 
then  turned  to  the  butler  behind  her. 

"Give  them  a  shilling,  please,  Bro\vn." 

A  quick  change  passed  over  the  counte- 
nance of  the  man  addressed. 

"  Lady  Emily,  ma'am,  never  gave  more 
than  threepence." 

This  stately  person  had  formerly  served 
the  Vavasours,  and  was  much  inclined 
to  let  his  present  mistress  know  it. 
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Diann  looked  disappointed,  but  sub- 
missive. 

Oh,  very  well.  Brown — I  don't  want 
to  alter  any  of  the  old  ways.  But  I  hear 
the  choir  will  come  up  to-night.  Now 
they  must  have  half-a-crown, — and  sup- 
per, please.  Brown." 

Brown  drew  himself  up  a  little  more 
stitfly. 

Lady  Emily  always  gave  'em  supper, 
ma'am,  but,  begging  your  pardon,  she 
didn't  hold  at  all  with  giving  'em 
money." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care !"  said  Miss  Mallory, 
hastily.  "  I'm  sure  they'll  like  it.  Brown ! 
Half-a-crown,  please." 

Brown  withdrew,  and  Diana,  with  a 
laughing  face,  and  her  hands  over  her 
ears  to  mitigate  the  farewell  bawling 
of  the  children,  turned  to  Mrs.  Colwood, 
with  an  invitation  to  dress  for  church. 

The  first  time  for  me,"  she  explained. 
^'  I  have  been  coming  up  and  down  for 
a  month  or  more,  two  or  three  days  at 
a  time,  to  see  to  the  furnishing.  But 
now  I  am  at  home!" 

The  Christmas  service  in  the  parish 
church  was  agreeable  enough.  The 
Beechcote  pew  was  at  the  back  of  the 
church,  and  as  the  new  mistress  of  the 
old  house  entered  and  walked  down  the 
aisle,  she  drew  the  eyes  of  a  large  con- 
gregation of  rustics  and  small  shop- 
keepers. Diana  moved  in  a  kind  of  hap- 
py absorption,  glancing  gently  from  side 
to  side.  This  gathering  of  villagers  was 
to  her  representative  of  a  spiritual  and 
national  fellowship  to  which  she  came 
now  to  be  joined.  The  old  church, 
wreathed  in  ivy  and  holly;  the  tombs  in 
the  southern  aisle;  the  loaves  standing 
near  the  porch  for  distribution  after 
service,  in  accordance  with  an  old  bene- 
faction; the  fragments  of  fifteenth- 
century  glass  in  the  windows ;  the  school- 
children to  her  left;  the  singing,  the 
praj'ers,  the  sermon, — found  her  in  a 
welcoming,  a  childlike  mood.  She  knelt, 
she  sang,  she  listened,  like  one  under- 
going initiation,  with  a  tender  aspiring 
light  in  her  eyes,  and  an  eager  mobility 
of  expression. 

Mrs.  Colwood  was  more  critical.  The 
clergyman  who  preached  the  sermon  did 
not,  in  fact,  please  her  at  all.  He  was 
a  thin  LTigh-Churchman,  with  an  oblong 


face  and  head,  narrow  shoulders,  and  a 
spare  frame.  He  wore  spectacles,  and 
his  voice  was  disagreeably  pitched.  His 
sermon  was  nevertheless  remarkable.  A 
bare  yet  penetrating  style;  a  stern  view 
of  life;  the  voice  of  a  prophet,  and  ap- 
parently the  views  of  a  socialist, — all 
these  he  i^ossessed.  None  of  them,  it 
might  have  been  thought,  were  especial- 
ly fitted  to  capture  either  the  female  or 
the  rustic  mind.  Yet  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  congregation  was  un- 
usually good  for  a  village  church;  and 
by  the  involuntary  sigh  which  Miss  ]\ral- 
lory  gave  as  the  sermon  ended,  Mrs.  Col- 
wood was  able  to  gauge  the  profound  and 
docile  attention  with  which  one  at  least 
had  listened  to  it. 

After  church  there  was  much  linger- 
ing in  the  churchyard  for  the  exchange 
of  Christmas  greetings.  Mrs.  Colwood 
found  herself  introduced  to  the  Vicar, 
Mr.  Lavery;  to  a  couple  of  maiden  ladies 
of  the  name  of  Bertram;  and  to  an  elder- 
ly couple.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boughsedge, 
white-haired,  courteous,  and  kind,  who 
were  accompanied  by  a  soldier  son,  in 
whom  it  was  evident  they  took  a  bound- 
less pride.  The  young  man,  of  a  hand- 
some and  open  countenance,  looked  at 
Miss  Mallory  as  much  as  good  manners 
allowed.  She,  however,  had  eyes  for  no 
one  but  the  Vicar,  with  whom  she 
started,  tete-a-tete,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Vicarage. 

Mrs.  Colwood  followed,  shyly  making 
acquaintance  with  the  Boughsedges  and 
the  elder  Miss  Bertram.  That  lady  was 
dressed  with  peculiar  plainness;  and  the 
absence  of  decorative  effect  might  be  said 
to  extend  also  to  her  manner.  She  was 
tall,  fair,  and  faded;  she  had  a  sharp, 
handsome  nose  and  a  high  forehead;  and 
her  eyes,  which  hardly  ever  met  those 
of  the  person  with  whom  she  talked,  gave 
the  impression  of  a  soul  preoccupied, 
with  few  or  none  of  the  ordinary  human 
curiosities. 

Mrs.  Roughsedge,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  most  human,  ^motherly,  and  inquisi- 
tive. She  wore  two  curls  on  either  side 
of  her  face,  held  by  small  combs,  a  large 
bonnet,  and  an  ample  cloak.  It  was  clear 
that  whatever  adoration  she  could  spare 
from  her  hus]-)and  was  lavished  on  her 
son.  But  there  was  still  enough  good 
temper  and  good  will  left  to  overflow 
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upon  the  rest  of  mankind.  She  perceived 
in  a  moment  that  Mrs.  Colwood  was  the 
new  "  companion "  to  the  heiress,  that 
she  was  a  widow,  and  sad — in  spite  of 
her  cheerfulness. 

Now  I  hope  Miss  Mallory  is  going 
to  like  us!"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of 
confidential  good  humor,  as  she  drew 
]\[rs.  Colwood  a  little  behind  the  others. 
"  We  are  all  in  love  with  her  already. 
But  she  must  be  patient  with  us.  We're 
verv  humdrum  folk!" 

Mrs.  Colwood  could  only  say  that  Miss 
Mallory  seemed  to  be  in  love  with  everv^- 
thing — the  house,  the  church,  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  neighbors.  Mrs.  Kough- 
sedge  shook  her  gray  curls,  smiling,  as 
she  replied  that  this  was  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  novelty.  After  her  long  residence 
abroad,  Miss  Mallory  was — it  was  very 
evident — glad  to  come  home.  Poor  thing 
— she  must  have  known  a  great  deal  of 
trouble, — an  only  child,  and  no  mother! 
"  Well,  I'm  sure  if  there's  anything  we 
can  do — " 

^Irs.  Eoughsedge  nodded  cheerfully 
towards  her  husband  and  son  in  front. 
The  gesture  awakened  a  certain  natural 
reserve  in  Mrs.  Colwood,  followed  by  a 
quick  feeling  of  amusement  with  herself 
that  she  should  so  soon  have  developed 
the  instinct  of  watch-dog.  But  it  was 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  new  mistress 
of  Beechcote  was  well  endowed,  as  single 
women  go.  Eond  mothers  with  marriage- 
able sons  might  require  some  handling. 

But  Mrs.  Itoughsedge's  simple  kind- 
ness soon  baffled  distrust.  And  Mrs.  Col- 
wood was  beginning  to  talk  freely,  when 
suddenly  the  Vicar  and  Miss  Mallory  in 
front  came  to  a  stop.  The  way  to  the 
Vicarage  lay  along  a  side  road.  The 
Roughsedges  also,  who  had  walked  so  far 
for  sociability's  sake,  must  return  to  the 
village  and  early  dinner.  The  party  broke 
up.  Miss  Mallory,  as  she  made  her  good- 
byes, appeared  a  little  flushed  and  dis- 
composed. But  the  unconscious  fire  in 
her  glance  and  the  vigor  of  her  carriage 
did  but  add  to  her  good  looks.  Captain 
Roughsedge,  as  he  touched  her  hand, 
asked  whether  he  should  find  her  at  home 
that  afternoon  if  he  called,  and  Diana 
absently  said  yes. 

"  What  a  strange,  impracticable  man !" 
cried  Miss  Mallory,  hotly,  as  the  ladies 
turned  into  the  Beechcote  drive.      It  is 


really  a  misfortune  to  find  a  man  of  such 
opinions  in  this  place." 

"  The  Vicar  ?"  said  Mrs.  Colwood,  be- 
wildered. 

"A  Little  Englander! — a  socialist! 
And  so  rude,  too!  I  asked  him  to  let  me 
help  him  with  his  poor, — and  he  threw 
back  my  offers  in  my  face.  Wliat  they 
wanted,  he  said,  was  not  charity,  but 
justice.  And  justice  apparently  means 
cutting  up  the  property  of  the  rich  and 
giving  it  to  the  poor.  Is  it  my  fault  if 
the  Vavasours  neglected  their  cottages? 
I  just  mentioned  emigration,  and  he 
foamed!  I  am  sure  he  would  give  away 
the  Colonies  for  a  pinch  of  soap,  and 
abolish  the  Army  and  Navy  to-morrow.'^ 

Diana's  face  glowed  with  indignation,. 
— with  wounded  feeling  besides.  Mrs^ 
Colwood  endeavored  to  soothe  her,  but 
she   remained  grave   and   rather  silent 
for  some  time.    The  flow  of  Christmas 
feeling  and  romantic  pleasure  had  been 
arrested,   and  the  memory  of  a  harsh 
personality  haunted  the  day.    In-  the  aft- 
ernoon, however,  in  the  unpacking  of 
various  pretty  knickknacks,  and  in  the 
putting  away  of  books  and  papers,  Diana 
recovered  herself.    She  flitted  about  the 
house,    arranging    her    favorite  books, 
hanging  pictures,  and  disposing  embroid- 
eries.   The  old  walls  glowed  afresh  under 
her  hand,  and  from  the  combination  of 
their   antique   beauty   with   her  young 
taste  a  home  began  to  emerge,  stamped 
with  a  woman's  character  and  reflecting 
her  enthusiasms.    As  she  assisted  in  the 
task,  Mrs.  Colwood  learnt  many  things. 
She  gathered  that  Miss  Mallory  read  two 
or  three  languages,  that  she  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  French  memoirs  and  the 
French  classics,  that  her  father  had  taught 
her  Latin  and  German,  and  guided  every 
phase  of  her  education.    Traces,  indeed, 
of  his  poetic  and  scholarly  temper  were 
visible  throughout  his  daughter's  posses- 
sions,— so  plainly  that  at  last,  as  they 
came  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  books, 
Diana's  gayety  once  more  disappeared. 
She    moved    soberly    and    dreamily,  as 
though  the  past  returned  upon  her;  and 
once  or  twice  Mrs.  Colwood  came  upon 
her  standing  motionless,  her  finger  in  an 
open  book,  her  eyes  wandering  absently 
through  the  casement  windows  to  the  dis- 
tant wall  of  hill.    Sometimes,  as  she  bent 
over  the  books  and  packets,  she  would  say 
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little  things,  or  quote  stories  of  her 
father,  which  seemed  to  show  a  pretty 
wish  on  her  part  to  make  the  lady  who 
was  now  to  be  her  companion  understand 
something  of  the  feelings  and  memories 
on  which  her  life  was  based.  But  there 
was  dignitj^  in  it  all,  and,  besides,  a  fun- 
damental awe  and  reserve.  Mrs.  Col- 
wood  seemed  to  see  that  there  were  re- 
membrances connected  with  her  father 
far  too  poignant  to  be  touched  in  speech. 

At  tea-time  Captain  Roughsedge  ap- 
peared. Mrs.  Colwood's  first  impression 
of  his  good  manners  and  good  looks  was 
confirmed.  But  his  conversation  could 
not  be  said  to  flow;  and  in  endeavoring 
to  entertain  him,  the  two  ladies  fought 
a  rather  up-hill  fight.  Then  Diana  dis- 
covered that  he  belonged  to  the  Sixtieth 
Rifles,  whereupon  the  young  lady  dis- 
closed a  knowledge  of  the  British  Army, 
and  its  organization,  which  struck  her 
visitor  as  nothing  short  of  astounding. 
He  listened  to  her  open-mouthed  while 
she  rattled  on,  mainly  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
in  his  own  remarks ;  and  when  she  paused, 
he  bluntly  complimented  her  on  her  in- 
formation. "  Oh,  that  was  papa !"  said 
Diana,  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh.  "  He 
taught  me  all  he  could  about  the  army, 
though  he  himself  had  only  been  a  vol- 
unteer. There  was  an  old  History  of  the 
British  Army  I  was  brought  up  on.  It 
was  useful  when  we  went  to  India, — be- 
cause I  knew  so  much  about  the  regi- 
ments we  came  across." 

This  accomplishment  of  hers  proved 
indeed  a  godsend;  the  young  man  found 
his  tongue;  and  the  visit  ended  much 
better  than  it  began. 

As  he  said  good-by,  he  looked  round 
the  drawing-room  in  wonderment. 

"  How  you've  altered  it !  The  Va- 
vasours made  it  hideous.  But  I've  only 
been  in  this  room  twice  before,  though 
my  people  have  lived  here  thirty  years. 
We  were  never  smart  enough  for  Lady 
Emily." 

He  colored  as  he  spoke,  and  Diana  sus- 
pected in  him  a  memory  of  small  past  hu- 
miliations. Evidently  he  was  sensitive 
as  well  as  shy. 

"Hard  work — dear  young  man!"  she 
said  with  a  smile,  and  a  stretch,  as  the 
door  closed  upon  him.  "  But,  after  all — 
*  que  j'aime  le  militaire!*  Now,  shall  we 
go  back  to  work?" 


There  were  still  some  books  to  unpack. 
Presently  Mrs.  Col  wood  found  herself 
helping  to  carry  a  small  but  heavy  box 
of  papers  to  the  sitting-room  which 
Diana  had  arranged  for  herself  next  to 
her  bedroom.  Mrs.  Colwood  noticed  that 
before  Diana  asked  her  assistance  she 
dismissed  her  new  maid,  who  had  been 
till  then  actively  engaged  in  the  unpack- 
ing. Miss  Mallory  herself  unlocked  the 
trunk  in  which  the  despatch-box  had  ar- 
rived, and  took  it  out.  The  .box  had  an 
old  green  baize  covering  which  was  much 
frayed  and  worn.  Diana  placed  it  on 
the  floor  of  her  bedroom,  where  Mrs.  Col- 
wood had  been  helping  her  in  various  un- 
packings,  and  went  away  for  a  minute  to 
clear  a  space  for  it  in  the  locked  wall- 
cupboard  to  which  it  was  to  be  consigned. 
Her  companion,  left  alone,  happened  to 
see  that  an  old  mended  tear  in  the  green 
baize  had  given  way  in  Diana's  handling 
of  the  box,  and  quite  involuntarily  her 
eyes  caught  a  brass  plate  on  the  morocco 
lid,  which  bore  the  words,  "  Sparling 
papers."  Diana  came  back  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  perceived  the  uncovered  label. 
She  flushed  a  little,  hesitated,  and  then 
said,  looking  first  at  the  label  and  then  at 
Mrs.  Colwood: 

"  I  think  I  should  like  you  to  know 
— my  name  was  not  always  Mallory. 
We  were  Sparlings, — ^but  my  father  took 
the  name  of  Mallory  after  my  mother's 
death.  It  was  his  mother's  name,  and 
there  was  an  old  Mallory  uncle  who  left 
him  a  property.  I  believe  he  was  glad  to 
change  his  name.  He  never  spoke  to  me 
of  any  Sparling  relations.  He  was  an 
only  child,  and  I  always  suppose  his 
father  must  have  been  very  unkind  to 
him, — and  that  they  quarrelled.  At  any 
rate,  he  quite  dropped  the  name,  and 
never  would  let  me  speak  of  it.  My  mother 
had  hardly  any  relations  either, — only  the 
sister,  who  married  and  went  to  Barba- 
does.  So  our  old  name  was  very  soon 
forgotten.  And  please  " — she  looked  up 
appealingly — "  now  that  I  have  told  you, 
will  you  forget  it  too?  It  always  seemed 
to  hurt  papa  to  hear  it,  and  I  never  could 
bear  to  do — or  say — anything  that  gave 
him  pain." 

She  spoke  with  a  sweet  seriousness. 
Mrs.  Colwood,  who  had  been  conscious  of 
a  slight  shock  of  puzzled  recollection, 
gave  an  answer  which  evidently  pleased 
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Diana,  for  the  girl  held  out  her  hand  and 
pressed  that  of  her  companion;  then  they 
carried  the  box  to  its  place,  and  were 
leaving  the  room,  when  suddenly  Diana 
with  a  joyous  exclamation  pounced  on  a 
book  which  was  lying  on  the  floor,  tum- 
bled among  a  dozen  others  recently  un- 
packed, 

"  Mr.  Markham's  Rossetti !  I  am  glad. 
Now  I  can  face  him!" 

She  looked  up  all  smiles. 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  am  going  to  take 
you  to  a  party  next  week? — to  the  Mark- 
hams  ?  They  live  near  here, — at  Tallyn 
Hall.  They  have  asked  us  for  two  nights 
— Thursday  to  Saturday.  I  hope  you 
won't  mind." 

"  Have  I  got  a  dress  ?"  said  Mrs.  Col- 
wood  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  that  doesn't  matter ! — not  at  the 
Markhams.  I  am  glad!"  repeated  Diana, 
fondling  the  book.  "  If  I  really  had  lost 
it,  it  would  have  given  him  a  horrid  ad- 
vantage I" 

"Who  is  Mr.  Markham?" 

"  A  gentleman  we  got  to  know  at  Ra- 
pallo,"  said  Diana,  still  smiling  to  her- 
self. "  He  and  his  mother  were  there 
last  winter.  Father  and  I  quarrelled 
with  him  all  day  long.  He  is  the  worst 
Radical  I  ever  met,  but — " 

"  But  ? — but  agreeable  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Diana  uncertainly,  and 
Mrs.  Colwood  thought  she  colored, — "  oh 
yes — agreeable !" 

"  And  he  lives  near  here  ?" 

"  He  is  the  member  for  the  division. 
Such  a  crew  as  we  shall  meet  there!" 
Diana  laughed  out.  "  I  had  better  warn 
you.  But  they  have  been  very  kind. 
They  called  directly  they  knew  I  had 
taken  the  house.  '  They '  means  ]\rr. 
Markham  and  his  mother.  I  am  glad 
I've  found  his  book !"  She  went  off  em- 
bracing it. 

^frs.  Colwood  was  left  with  two  im- 
pressions— one  sharp,  the  other  vague. 
One  was  that  Mr.  Oliver  Markham  might 
easily  become  a  personage  in  the  story 
of  which  she  had  just,  as  it  were,  turned 
the  first  leaf.  The  other  was  connected 
with  the  name  on  the  despatch-box.  Why 
did  it  haunt  her?  It  had  produced  a 
kind  of  indistinguishable  echo  in  the 
brain,  to  which  she  could  put  no  words, 
— which  was  none  the  less  dreary;  like  a 
voice  of  wailing  from  a  far-off  past. 
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CHAPTER  II 

DURING  the  days  immediately  follow- 
ing her  arrival  at  Beechcote,  Mrs. 
Colwood  applied  herself  to  a  study  of 
Miss  Mallory,  and  her  surroundings, — 
none  the  less  penetrating  because  the  stu- 
dent was  modest  and  her  method  unper- 
ceived.  She  divined  a  nature  unworldly, 
impulsive;  steeped,  moreover,  for  all  its 
spiritual  and  intellectual  force,  which 
was  considerable,  in  a  kind  of  sensuous 
romance, — much  connected  with  concrete 
things  and  symbols,  places,  persons,  em- 
blems, or  relics,  any  contact  with  which 
might  at  any  time  bring  the  color  to  the 
girl's  cheeks  and  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 
Honor — personal  or  national — the  word 
was  to  Diana  like  a  spark  of  dry  leaves. 
Her  whole  nature  flamed  to  it,  and  there 
were  moments  when  she  walked  visibly 
transfigured  in  the  glow  of  it.  Her  mind 
was  rich,  moreover,  in  the  delicate,  in- 
choate loves,  the  half-poetic,  half-intel- 
lectual passions,  the  mystical  yearnings 
and  aspirations,  which  haunt  a  pure  ex- 
panding youth.  Such  human  beings, 
Mrs.  Colwood  reflected,  are  not  generally 
made  for  happiness.  But  there  were  also 
in  Diana  signs  both  of  practical  ability 
and  of  rare  common-sense.  Would  this 
last  avail  to  protect  her  from  her  enthu- 
siasms? Mrs.  Colwood  remembered  a 
famous  Frenchwoman  of  whom  it  was 
said,  "Her  judgment  is  infallible — her 
conduct  one  long  mistake!"  The  little 
companion  was  already  sufliciently  at- 
tached to  Miss  Mallory  to  hope  that  in 
this  case  a  natural  tact  and  balance 
might  not  be  thrown  away. 

As  to  suitors  and  falling  in  love,  the 
natural  accompaniments  of  such  a 
charming  youth,  Mrs.  Colwood  came 
across  no  traces  of  anything  of  the  sort. 
During  her  journey  with  her  father  to 
India,  Japan,  and  America,  Miss  Mal- 
lory had  indeed  for  the  first  time  seen 
something  of  society.  But  in  the  villa 
beside  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  evident 
that  her  life  with  her  father  had  been 
one  of  complete  seclusion.  She  and 
he  had  lived  for  each  other.  Books, 
sketching,  long  walks,  a  friendly  interest 
in  their  peasant  neighbors, — these  had 
filled  their  time. 

It  took,  indeed,  but  a  short  time  to  dis- 
cover in  Miss  Mallory  a  hunger  for  so- 
ciety which  seemed  to  be  the  natural  re- 
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suit  of  long  starvation.  With  her  neigh- 
bors the  Roughsedges,  she  was  already  on 
the  friendliest  terms.  To  Dr.  Rough- 
sedge,  who  was  infirm,  and  often  a  pris- 
oner to  his  library,  she  paid  many  small 
attentions  which  soon  won  the  heart  of 
an  old  student.  She  was  in  love  with 
i\Lrs.  Roughsedge's  gray  curls  and  moth- 
erly ways;  and  would  consult  her  about 
servants  and  tradesmen  with  an  eager  hu- 
mility. She  liked  the  son,  it  seemed,  for 
the  parents'  sake,  nor  was  it  long  before 
he  was  allowed — at  his  own  pressing  re- 
quest— to  help  in  hanging  pictures  and 
arranging  books  at  Beechcote.  A  girl's 
manner  with  young  men  is  always  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  older  women.  Mrs.  Col- 
wood  thought  that  Diana's  manner  to  the 
young  soldier  could  not  have  been  easily 
bettered.  It  was  frank  and  gay — with 
just  that  tinge  of  old-fashioned  reserve 
which  might  be  thought  natural  in  a  girl 
of  gentle  breeding,  brought  up  alone  by 
a  fastidious  father.  With  all  her  impet- 
uosity, indeed,  there  was  about  her  some- 
thing markedly  virginal  and  remote, 
which  is  commoner  perhaps  in  Irish  than 
in  English  women.  Mrs.  Colwood  watched 
the  effect  of  it  on  Captain  Roughsedge. 
After  her  third  day  of  acquaintance  with 
him,  she  said  to  herself,  "  He  will  fall  in 
love  with  her!"  But  she  said  it  with 
compassion,  and  without  troubling  to 
speculate  on  the  lady.  Whereas,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Markham  visit,  she  already — 
she  could  hardly  have  told  why — found 
herself  full  of  curiosity. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  few  days  which 
elapsed  before  that  visit  was  due,  Diana 
was  much  called  on  by  the  countryside. 
The  girl  restrained  her  restlessness,  and 
sat  at  home,  receiving  everybody  with  a 
friendliness  which  might  have  been  in- 
sipid but  for  its  grace  and  spontaneity. 
She  disliked  no  one,  was  bored  by  no  one. 
The  joy  of  her  home-coming  seemed  to 
halo  them  all.  Even  the  sour  Miss  Ber- 
trams could  not  annoy  her;  she  thought 
them  sensible  and  clever;  even  the  tire- 
some Mrs.  Minchin,  of  Minchin  Hall, 
the  "  gusher "  of  the  county,  who 
"  adored "  all  mankind,  and  ill-treated 
her  stepdaughter — even  she  was  dubbed 
"  very  kind,"  till  Mrs.  Roughsedge,  next 
day,  kindled  a  passion  in  the  girl's  eyes 
by  some  tales  of  the  stepdaughter.  Mrs. 
Colwood   wondered  whether   indeed  she 


could  be  bored,  as  Mrs.  Minchin  had  not 
achieved  it.  Those  who  talk  easily  and 
well,  like  Diana,  are  less  keenly  aware, 
she  thought,  of  the  platitudes  of  their 
neighbors.  They  are  not  defenceless,  like 
the  shy  and  the  silent. 

Nevertheless  it  was  clear  that  if  Diana 
welcomed  the  neighbors  with  pleasure,  she 
often  saw  them  go  with  relief.  As  soon 
as  the  house  was  clear  of  them,  she  would 
stand  pensively  by  the  fire,  looking  down 
into  the  blaze  like  one  on  whom  a  dream 
suddenly  descends, — then  would  often 
call  her  dog,  and  go  out  alone  into  the 
winter  twilight.  Erom  these  rambles  she 
would  return  grave, — sometimes  with  red- 
dened eyes.  But  at  all  times,  as  Mrs. 
Colwood  soon  began  to  realize,  there  was 
but  a  thin  line  of  division  between  her 
gayety  and  some  inexplicable  sadness, 
some  unspoken  grief,  which  seemed  to 
rise  upon  her  and  overshadow  her,  like  a 
cloud  tangled  in  the  woods  of  spring. 
Mrs.  Colwood  could  only  suppose  that 
these  times  of  silence  and  eclipse  were 
connected  in  some  way  with  her  father, 
and  her  loss  of  him.  But  whenever  they 
occurred,  Mrs.  Colwood  found  her  own 
mind  invincibly  recalled  to  that  name  on 
the  box  of  papers,  which  still  haunted 
her,  still  brought  with  it  a  vague  sense 
of  something  painful  and  harrowing, — a 
breath  of  desolation,  in  strange  harmony, 
it  often  seemed,  with  certain  looks  and 
moods  of  Diana.  But,  Mrs.  Colwood 
searched  her  memory  in  vain.  And  in- 
deed, after  a  little  while,  some  imperious 
instinct  even  forbade  her  the  search, — so 
rapid  and  strong  was  the  growth  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  young  life  which  had 
called  her  to  its  aid. 

The  day  of  the  Markham  visit  arrived 
— a  January  afternoon  clear  and  frosty. 
In  the  morning  before  they  were  to  start, 
Diana  seemed  to  be  often  closeted  with 
her  maid,  and  once,  in  passing  Miss  Mal- 
lory's  open  door,  her  companion  could  not 
help  seeing  a  consultation  going  on,  and  a 
snowy  white  dress,  with  black  ribbons,  ly- 
ing on  the  bed.  Heretofore  Diana  had  only 
appeared  in  black,  the  strict  black  which 
Erench  dressmakers  understand,  for  it 
was  little  more  than  a  year  since  her  fath- 
er's death.  The  thought  of  seeing  her  in 
white  stirred  Mrs.  Colwood's  expectations. 

Tallyn    Hall    was   eight    miles  from 
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Beechcote.  The  ladies  were  to  drive,  but 
in  order  to  show  Mrs.  Colwood  something 
of  the  country,  Diana  decreed  that  they 
should  walk  up  to  the  downs  by  a  field 
path,  meeting  the  carriage  which  bore 
their  luggage  at  a  convenient  point  on 
the  main  road. 

The  day  was  a  day  of  beauty, — the 
trees  and  grass  lightly  rimed,  the  air 
sparkling  and  translucent.  Nature  was 
held  in  the  rest  of  winter;  but  beneath 
the  outward  stillness,  one  caught  as  it 
were  the  strong  heart-beat  of  the  mighty 
mother.  Diana  climbed  the  steep  down 
without  a  pause,  save  when  she  turned 
round  from  time  to  time  to  help  her  com- 
panion. Her  slight  firm  frame,  the  grace- 
ful decision  of  her  movements,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  stress  and  effort,  showed  a 
creature  accustomed  to  exercise  and  open 
air;  Mrs.  Colwood,  the  frail  Anglo-Ind- 
ian, to  whom  walking  was  a  task,  tried 
to  rival  her  in  vain ;  and  Diana  was  soon 
full  of  apologies  and  remorse  for  having 
tempted  her  to  the  climb. 

"  Please !  —  please !"  —  the  little  lady 
panted,  as  they  reached  the  top — "  wasn't 
this  worth  it?'^ 

I'or  they  stood  in  one  of  the  famous 
wood  and  common  lands  of  Southern 
England, — great  beeches  towering  over- 
head,— glades  opening  to  right  and  left, 
— ferny  paths  over  green  turf-tracks,  and 
avenues  of  immemorial  age,  the  highways 
of  a  vanished  life, — old  earthworks,  over- 
grown,— lanes  deep-sunk  in  the  chalk 
where  the  pack-horses  once  made  their 
way, — gnarled  thorns,  bent  with  years, 
yet  still  white-mantled  in  the  spring:  a 
wild,  enchanted  no-man's  country,  owned, 
it  seemed,  by  rabbits  and  birds,  solitary, 
lovely,  and  barren: — yet  from  its  farthest 
edge,  the  high  spectator,  looking  eastward, 
on  a  clear  night,  might  see  on  the  hori- 
zon the  dim  flare  of  London. 

Diana's  habitual  joy  broke  out,  as  she 
stood  gazing  at  the  village  below,  the 
walls  and  woods  of  Beechcote,  the  church, 
the  plough-lands,  and  the  far- western 
plain,  drawn  in  pale  grays  and  purples 
under  the  declining  sun. 

"  Isn't  it  heavenly  I — the  browns — the 
blues — the  soberness,  the  delicacy  of  it 
all?  Oh,  so  much  better  than  any  tire- 
some Mediterranean — any  stupid  Bivi- 
era! — Ah!"  She  stopped  and  turned, 
checked  by  a  sound  behind  her. 


Captain  Boughsedge  appeared,  carry- 
ing his  gun,  his  spaniel  beside  him.  He 
greeted  the  ladies  with  what  seemed  to 
]\rrs.  Colwood  a  very  evident  start  of 
pleasure,  and  turned  to  walk  with  them. 

"  You  have  been  shooting  ?"  said 
Diana. 

He  admitted  it. 

"  That's  what  you  enjoy  ?" 

He  flushed. 

"  More  than  an5i;hing  in  the  world." 

But  he  looked  at  his  questioner  a  little 
askance,  as  though  uncertain  how  she 
might  take  so  gross  a  confession. 

Diana  laughed,  and  hoped  he  got  as 
much  as  he  desired.  Then  he  was  not  like 
his  father — who  cared  so  much  for  books  ? 

"  Oh,  books !"  He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "  Well,  the  fact  is,  I — I  don't  often 
read  if  I  can  help  it.  But  of  course  they 
make  you  do  a  lot  of  it — with  these  beast- 
ly examinations.  They've  about  spoilt 
the  army  with  them." 

"  You  wouldn't  do  it  for  pleasure  ?" 

"  AVhat, — reading  ?"  He  shook  his 
head  decidedly.  "  Not  while  I  could  be 
doing  anything  else." 

"  Not  history  or  poetry  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  again  nervously. 
But  the  girl's  face  was  gay,  and  he  vent- 
ured on  the  truth. 

"  Well,  no,  I  can't  say  I  do.  My  father 
reads  a  deal  of  poetry  aloud." 

"  And  it  bores  you  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  understand  it,"  he  said, 
slowly  and  candidly. 

"  Don't  you  even  read  the  papers 
asked  Diana,  wondering. 

He  started. 

"  Why,  I  should  think  I  do !"  he  cried. 
"  I  should  rather  think  I  do !  That's  an- 
other thing  altogether — that's  not  books." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  read  the  debate 
last  night?"  She  looked  at  him  with  a 
kindling  eye. 

"  Of  course  I  did — every  word  of  it ! 
Do  you  know  what  those  Radical  fellows 
are  up  to  now?  They'll  never  rest  until 
we've  lost  the  Khaibar — and  then  the 
Lord  only  knows  what  '11  happen." 

Diana  flew  into  discussion — quick 
breath,  red  cheeks !  Mrs.  Colwood  looked 
on  amazed. 

Presently  both  appealed  to  her,  the 
Anglo-Indian.  But  she  smiled  and  stam- 
mered— declining  the  challenge.  Beside 
their  eagerness,  their  passion,  she  felt 
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herself  tongue-tied.  Captain  Roughsedge 
had  seen  two  years  on  the  Northwest 
Frontier;  Diana  had  ridden  through  the 
Khaibar  with  her  father  and  a  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. In  both  the  sense  of  Eng- 
hind's  historic  task,  as  the  guardian  of  a 
teeming  India  against  onslaught  from 
the  north,  had  sunk  deep,  not  into  brain 
naerely.  Figures  of  living  men,  acts  of 
heroism  and  endurance,  the  thought  of 
English  soldiers  ambushed  in  mountain 
defiles,  or  holding  out  against  Afridi 
hordes  in  lonely  forts,  dying  and  battling, 
not  for  themselves,  but  that  the  great 
mountain  barrier  might  hold  against  the 
savagery  of  the  north,  and  English  honor 
and  English  power  maintain  themselves 
unscathed, — these  had  mingled,  in  both, 
with  the  chivalry  and  the  red  blood  of 
youth.  The  eyes  of  both  had  seen;  the 
hearts  of  both  had  felt. 

And  now,  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  there  were  men  who  doubted 
and  sneered  about  these  things, — who 
held  an  Afridi  life  dearer  than  an  Eng- 
lish one,  —  who  cared  nothing  for  the 
historic  task,  who  would  let  India  go  to- 
morrow without  a  pang! 

Misguided  recreants!  But  Mrs.  Col- 
wood,  looking  on,  could  only  feel  that 
had  they  never  played  their  impish  part, 
the  winter  afternoon  for  these  two  com- 
panions of  hers  would  have  been  in- 
finitely less  agreeable. 

For  certainly  denunciation  and  argu- 
ment became  Diana, — all  the  more  that 
she  was  no  "  female  f ranzy  "  who  must 
have  all  the  best  of  the  talk;  she  listened 
— she  evoked — she  drew  on,  and  drew  out. 
Mrs.  Colwood  was  secretly  sure  that  this 
very  modest  and  ordinarily  stupid  young 
man  had  never  talked  so  well  before,  that 
his  mother  would  have  been  astonished, 
could  she  have  beheld  him.  What  had 
come  to  the  young  women  of  this  gen- 
eration !  Their  grandmothers  cared  for 
politics  only  so  far  as  they  advanced  the 
fortunes  of  their  lords, — otherwise  what 
was  FTecuba  to  them,  or  they  to  Hecuba? 
But  these  women  have  minds  for  the  im- 
personal. Diana  was  not  talking  to  make 
an  effect  on  Captain  Roughsedge — that 
was  the  strange  part  of  it.  Hundreds  of 
women  can  make  politics  serve  the  prim- 
itive woman's  game;  the  "come  hither  in 
the  ee  can  use  that  weapon  as  well  as 
any  other.    But  here  was  an  intellectual, 


a  patriotic  passion,  veritable,  genuine, 
not  feigned. 

Well! — the  spectator  admitted  it — un- 
willingly— so  long  as  the  debater,  the 
orator,  were  still  desirable,  still  lovely. 
She  stole  a  glance  at  Captain  Rough- 
sedge.  Was  he,  too,  so  unconscious  of  sex, 
of  opportunity?  Ah!  that  she  doubted! 
The  young  man  played  his  part  stoutly; 
flung  back  the  ball  without  a  break;  but 
there  were  glances,  and  movements  and 
expressions,  which  to  this  shrewd  femi- 
nine eye  appeared  to  betray  what  no 
scrutiny  could  detect  in  Diana, — a  pleas- 
ure within  a  pleasure,  and  thoughts  be- 
hind thoughts.  At  any  rate,  he  prolonged 
the  walk  as  long  as  it  could  be  prolonged ; 
he  accompanied  them  to  the  very  door  of 
their  carriage,  and  would  have  delayed 
them  there,  but  that  Diana  looked  at  her 
watch  in  dismay. 

"  You'll  hear  plenty  of  that  sort  of 
stuff  to-night!"  he  said,  as  he  helped 
them  to  their  wraps.  "  '  Perish  India !' 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  All  they'll  mind 
at  Tallyn  Hall  will  be  that  the  Afridis 
haven't  killed  a  few  more  Britishers." 

Diana  gave  him  a  rather  grave  smile 
and  bow,  as  the  carriage  drove  on.  Mrs. 
Colwood  wondered  whether  the  Captain's 
last  remark  had  somehow  offended  her 
companion.  But  Miss  Mallory  made  no 
reference  to  it.  Instead,  she  began  to 
give  her  companion  some  preliminary  in- 
formation as  to  the  party  they  were  likely 
to  find  at  Tallyn. 

As  Mrs.  Colwood  already  knew,  Mr. 
Oliver  Markham,  member  for  the  West- 
ern division  of  Brookshire,  was  young 
and  unmarried.  He  lived  with  his 
mother.  Lady  Lucy  MarMiam,  the  own- 
er of  Tallyn  Hall,  and  his  widowed 
sister,  Mrs.  Fotheringham,  was  also 
a  constant  inmate  of  the  house.  Mrs. 
Fotheringham  was,  if  possible,  more  ex- 
treme in  opinions  than  her  brother,  fre- 
quented platforms,  had  quarrelled  with 
all  her  Conservative  relations,  including 
a  family  of  stepsons,  and  supported 
Women's  Suffrage.  It  was  evident  that 
Diana  was  steeling  herself  to  some  en- 
durance in  this  quarter.  As  to  the  other 
guests  whom  they  might  expect,  Diana 
knew  little.  She  had  heard  that  Mr.  Fer- 
rier  was  to  be  there, — ex-Home  Secre- 
tary, and  now  leader  of  the  Opposition, — 
and  old  I^ady  Niton.   Diana  retailed  what 
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gossip  she  knew  of  this  rather  famous 
personage,  whom  three-fourths  of  the 
world  found  insolent,  and  the  rest  witty. 
-  "  They  say,  anyway,  that  she  can  snub 
Mrs.  Fotheringham,"  said  Diana,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  You  met  them  abroad  ?" 

"  Only  Mr.  Markham  and  Lady  Lucy. 
Papa  and  I  were  walking  over  the  hills 
at  Portofino.  We  fell  in  with  him,  and 
he  asked  us  the  way  to  San  Eruttuoso. 
We  were  going  there,  so  we  showed  him. 
Papa  liked  him,  and  he  came  to  see  us 
afterwards — several  times.  Lady  Lucy 
came  once.'' 

"  She  is  nice  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Diana,  vaguely,  "she  is 
quite  beautiful  for  her  age.  You  never  saw 
such  lovely  hands.  And  so  fastidious — 
so  dainty!  I  remember  feeling  uncom- 
fortable all  the  time,  because  I  knew  I 
had  a  tear  in  my  dress,  and  my  hair  was 
untidy, — and  I  was  certain  she  noticed." 

"  It's  all  rather  alarming,"  said  Mrs. 
Colwood,  smiling. 

"No,  no!" — Diana  turned  upon  her 
eagerlj^  "  They're  very  kind — very,  very 
kind !" 

The  winter  day  was  nearly  gone  when 
they  reached  their  destination.  But  there 
was  just  light  enough,  as  they  stepped 
out  of  the  carriage,  to  show  a  large  mod- 
ern building,  built  of  red  brick,  with 
many  gables  and  bow-windows,  and  a 
generally  restless  effect.  As  they  followed 
the  butler  through  the  outer  hall,  a  babel 
of  voices  made  itself  heard,  and  when  he 
threw  open  the  door  into  the  inner  hall, 
they  found  themselves  ushered  into  a 
large  party. 

There  was  a  pleased  exclamation  from 
a  tall  fair  man  standing  near  the  fire, 
who  came  forward  at  once  to  meet  them. 

"  So  glad  to  see  you !  But  we  hoped 
for  you  earlier!  Mother,  here  is  Miss 
Mallory." 

Lady  Lucy,  a  woman  of  sixty,  still 
slender  and  stately,  greeted  them  kind- 
ly. Mrs.  Colwood  was  introduced,  and 
room  was  made  for  the  newcomers  in  the 
circle  round  the  tea-table,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  a  lady  with  red  hair  and 
an  eye-glass,  who  gave  a  hand  to  Diana, 
and  a  bow,  or  more  precisely  a  nod,  to 
Mrs.  Colwood. 

"  I'm  Oliver's  sister, — my  name's  Eoth- 


eringham.  That's  my  cousin,  Maud  Var- 
ley, — Maud,  find  me  some  cups!  This  is 
Mr.  Ferrier — Mr.  Ferrier,  Miss  Mallory. 
— I  expect  you  know  Lady  Niton, — Sir 
James  Chide,  Miss  Mallory. — Perhaps 
that  '11  do  to  begin  with!" — said  Mrs. 
Fotheringham,  carelessly,  glancing  at  a 
further  group  of  people. — "Now  I'll  give 
you  some  tea." 

Diana  sat  down,  very  shy,  and  a  little 
flushed.  Mr.  Markham  hovered  about  her, 
inducing  her  to  loosen  her  furs,  bringing 
her  tea,  and  asking  questions  about  her 
settlement  at  Beechcote.  He  showed  also 
a  marked  courtesy  to  Mrs.  Colwood,  and 
the  little  widow,  susceptible  to  every 
breath  of  kindness,  formed  the  prompt 
opinion  that  he  was  both  handsome  and 
agreeable. 

Oliver  Markham,  indeed,  was  not  a  per- 
son to  be  overlooked.  His  height  was 
about  six  foot  three;  and  his  long  slen- 
der limbs  and  spare  frame  had  earned  him, 
as  a  lad,  among  the  men  of  his  father's 
works,  the  description  of  "  a  yard  o'  pump- 
water,  straight  oop  an'  down."  But  in 
his  thin  lengthiness  there  was  nothing 
awkward, — rather  a  graceful  readiness 
and  vigor.  And  the  head  which  sur- 
mounted this  lightly  built  body  gave  to 
the  whole  personality  the  force  and 
weight  it  might  otherwise  have  missed. 
The  hair  was  very  thick  and  very  fair, 
though  already  slightly  grizzled.  It  lay 
in  heavy  curly  masses  across  a  broad 
head,  defining  a  strong  brow  above  deep- 
ly set  small  eyes  of  a  pale  conspicuous 
blue.  The  nose,  aquiline  and  large;  the 
mouth  large  also,  but  thin-lipped  and 
flexible;  slight  hollows  in  the  cheeks,  and 
a  long  lantern-jaw.  The  whole  figure 
made  an  impression  of  ease,  power,  and 
self-confidence. 

"  So  you  like  your  old  house  ?"  he  said 
presently  to  Diana,  sitting  down  beside 
her,  and  dropping  his  voice  a  little. 

"  It  suits  me  perfectly." 

"  I  am  certain  the  moat  is  rheumatic ! 
But  you  will  never  admit  it." 

"  T  would,  if  it  were  true,"  she  said, 
smiling. 

"  No ! — you  are  much  too  romantic. 
You  see,  I  remember  our  conversation." 

"  Did  I  never  admit  the  truth  ?" 

"  Yon  would  never  admit  it  was  the 
truth.  And  my  difficulty  was  to  find  an 
arbiter  between  us." 
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Diana's  face  changed  a  little.  He 
perceived  it  instantly. 

"  Your  father  was  sometimes  arbiter," 
he  said,  in  a  still  lower  tone, — "  but  nat- 
urally he  took  your  side.  I  shall  always  re- 
joice I  had  that  chance  of  meeting  him." 

Diana  said  nothing,  but  her  dark  eyes 
turned  on  him  with  a  soft  friendly  look. 
His  own  smiled  in  response,  and  he  re- 
sumed : 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  know  many  of 
these  people  here?" 
"Not  any." 

"  I'm  sure  you'll  like  Mr.  Terrier.  He 
is  our  very  old  friend, — almost  my 
guardian.  Of  course — on  politics — you 
won't  agree !" 

"I  didn't  expect  to  agree  with  anybody 
here,"  said  Diana  slyly. 

He  laughed. 

"  I  might  offer  you  Lady  Niton, — but 
I  refrain.  To-morrow  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  two  Tories  are  coming  to 
dinner." 

"  Which  am  I  to  admire  ? — ^your  lib- 
erality, or  their  courage?" 

"  I  have  matched  them  by  two  Social- 
ists.   Which  will  you  sit  next?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  proof !"  said  Diana.  "  Come 
one,  come  all." 

He  looked  at  her  smilingly. 

''Is  it  always  the  same?  Are  you  still 
in  love  with  all  the  dear  old  abuses  ?" 

"  And  do  you  still  hate  everything  that 
wasn't  made  last  week?" 

"  Oh  no !  We  only  hate  what  cheats 
or  oppresses  the  people." 

"  The  people  ?"  echoed  Diana,  with  an 
involuntary  lift  of  the  eyebrows,  and  she 
looked  round  the  immense  hall,  with  its 
costly  furniture,  its  glaring  electric 
lights,  and  the  band  of  bad  fresco  which 
ran  round  its  lower  walls.  Oliver  Mark- 
ham  reddened  a  little;  then  said: 

"  I  see  my  cousin — Miss  Drake.  May  I 
introduce  her  ? — Alicia !" 

A  young  lady  had  entered,  from  a  cur- 
tained archway  dividing  the  hall  from  a 
passage  beyond.  She  paused  a  moment 
examining  the  company.  The  dark  cur- 
tain behind  her  made  an  effective  back- 
ground for  the  brilliance  of  her  hair, 
dress,  and  complexion,  of  which  fact — 
such  at  least  was  Diana's  instant  impres- 
sion— she  was  most  composedly  aware. 
At  least  she  lingered  a  few  leisurely  sec- 
onds, till  everybody  in  the  hall  had  had 


the  opportunity  of  marking  her  entrance. 
Then,  beckoned  by  Oliver  Markham,  she 
moved  towards  Diana. 

"How  do  you  do?  I  suppose  you've 
had  a  long  drive?  Don't  you  hate  driv- 
ing?" 

And  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
she  turned  affectedly  away,  and  took  a 
place  at  the  tea-table  where  room  had 
been  made  for  her  by  two  young  men. 
Reaching  out  a  white  hand,  she  chose  a 
cake,  and  began  to  nibble  it  slowly,  her 
elbows  resting  on  the  table,  the  ruffles  of 
white  lace  falling  back  from  her  bare  and 
rounded  arms.  Her  look  meanwhile,  half 
absent,  half  audacious,  seemed  to  wander 
round  the  persons  near,  as  though  she 
saw  them  without  taking  any  real  ac- 
count of  them. 

"  AVhat  have  you  been  doing,  Alicia, 
all  this  time  ?"  said  Markham,  as  he 
handed  her  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  Dressing." 

An  incredulous  shout  from  the  table. 
"  Since  lunch !" 

Miss  Drake  nodded.  Lady  Lucy  put 
in  an  explanatory  remark  about  a  "  dress- 
maker from  town,"  but  was  not  heard. 
The  table  was  engaged  in  watching  the 
newcomer. 

"  May  we  congratulate  you  on  the  re- 
sult?" said  Mr.  Ferrier,  putting  up  his 
eye-glass. 

"  If  you  like,"  said  Miss  Drake,  in- 
differently, still  gently  munching  at  her 
cake.  Then  suddenly  she  smiled, — a  glit- 
tering infectious  smile,  to  which  uncon- 
sciously all  the  faces  near  her  responded. 
"  I  have  been  reading  the  book  you  lent 
me!"  she  said,  addressing  Mr.  Ferrier. 

"  Well  ?" 

"  I'm  too  stupid — I  can't  understand  it." 

Mr.  Ferrier  laughed. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  excuse  won't  do,  Miss 
Alicia.    You  must  find  another." 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  finished  her 
cake,  then  took  some  grapes,  and  began 
to  play  with  them  in  the  same  conscious 
provocative  way, — till  at  last  she  turned 
upon  her  immediate  neighbor,  a  young 
barrister,  with  a  broad  boyish  face. 

"•Well,  I  wonder  whether  you'd  mind?" 

"Mind  what?" 

"  If  your  father  had  done  something 
shocking,  —  forged  —  or  murdered  —  or 
done  something  of  that  kind, — suppos- 
ing, of  course,  he  were  dead." 
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"  Do  you  mean — if  I  suddenly  found 
out  ?" 

She  nodded  assent. 

"Well!"— he  reflected;  "it  would  be 
disagreeable !" 

"  Yes, — but  would  it  make  you  give  up 
all  the  things  you  like? — golfing — and 
cards — and  parties — and  the  girl  you 
were  engaged  to, — and  take  to  slumming, 
and  that  kind  of  thing?" 

The  slight  inflection  of  the  last  words 
drew  smiles.    Mr.  Eerrier  held  up  a  finger. 

"  Miss  Alicia,  I  shall  lend  you  no  more 
books." 

"  Why  ?  Because  I  can't  appreciate 
them  ?" 

Mr.  Eerrier  laughed. 

"  I  maintain  that  book  is  a  book  to 
melt  the  heart  of  a  stone." 

"  Well,  I  tried  to  cry,"  said  the  girl, 
putting  another  grajje  into  her  mouth, 
and  quietly  nodding  at  her  interlocutor, 
— "  I  did, — honor  bright.  But — really — 
what  does  it  matter  what  your  father 
did  ?" 

"My  dearP'  said  Lady  Xucy  softly. 
Her  singularly  white  and  finely  wrinkled 
face,  framed  in  a  delicate  capote  of  old 
lace,  looked  coldly  at  the  speaker. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Eerrier — 
"  does  not  the  question  rather  concern 
you  in  this  neighborhood?  I  hear  young 
Brenner  has  just  come  to  live  at  West 
Hill.  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  youth 
he  is,  but  if  he's  a  decent  fellow,  I  don't 
imagine  anybody  will  boycott  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  father's  misdoings." 

He  referred  to  one  of  the  worst  finan- 
cial scandals  of  the  preceding  generation. 
Lady  Lucy  made  no  answer,  but  any  one 
closely  observing  her  might  have  noticed 
a  sudden  and  sharp  stiffening  of  the  lips, 
which  was  in  truth  her  reply. 

"  Oh,  you  can  always  ask  a  man  like 
that  to  garden-parties !"  said  a  shrill,  dis- 
tant voice.  The  group  round  the  table 
turned.  The  remark  was  made  by  old 
Lady  Niton,  who  sat  enthroned  in  an 
armchair  near  the  fire,  sometimes  knit- 
ting, and  sometimes  observing  her  neigh- 
bors with  a  malicious  eye. 

"  Anything's  good  enough,  isn't  it,  for 
garden  -  parties  ?"  said  Mrs.  Eothering- 
ham,  with  a  little  sneer. 

Lady  Niton's  face  kindled.  "  Let  us  be 
Radicals,  my  dear,"  she  said  briskly,  "  but 
not  hypocrites.     Garden-parties  are  in- 


valuable— for  people  you  can't  ask 
into  the  house.  By  the  way,  wasn't 
it  you,  Oliver,  who  scolded  me  last  night, 
because  I  said  somebody  wasn't  ^  in  So- 
ciety '  ?" 

"  You  said  it  of  a  particular  hero  of 
mine,"  laughed  Markham.  "  I  naturally 
pitied  Society." 

"  What  is  Society  ?  Where  is  it  ?"  said 
Sir  James  Chide,  contemptuously.  "  I 
suppose  Lady  Palmerston  knew." 

The  famous  lawyer  sat  a  little  apart 
from  the  rest.  Diana,  who  had  only 
caught  his  name,  and  knew  nothing  else 
of  him,  looked  with  sudden  interest  at 
the  man's  great  brow  and  haughty  look. 
Lady  Niton  shook  her  head  emphatically. 

"  We  know  quite  as  well  as  she  did. 
Society  is  just  as  strong  and  just  as  ex- 
clusive as  it  ever  was.  But  it  is  clever 
enough  now  to  hide  the  fact  from  out- 
siders." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  must  agree  that 
standards  have  been  much  relaxed,"  said 
Lady  Lucy. 

"Not  at  all— not  at  all!"  cried  Lady 
Niton.  "  There  were  black  sheep  then ; 
and  there  are  black  sheep  now." 

Lady  Lucy  held  her  own. 

"  I  am  sure  that  people  take  less  care 
in  their  invitations,"  she  said,  with  soft 
obstinacy.  "  I  have  often  heard  my 
mother  speak  of  society  in  her  young 
days — ^how  the  dear  Queen's  example 
purified  it, — and  how  much  less  people 
bowed  down  to  money  then  than  now." 

"  Ah,  that  was  before  the  Americans 
and  the  Jews,"  said  Sir  James  Chide. 

"  People  forget  their  responsibility," 
said  Lady  Lucy,  turning  to  Diana,  and 
speaking  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  table.  "  In  old  days  it  was  birth ; 
but  now — now  when  we  are  all  demo- 
cratic— it  should  be  character. — Don't 
you  agree  with  me?" 

"  Other  people's  character  ?"  asked 
Diana. 

"  Oh,  we  mustn't  be  unkind,  of  course. 
But  when  a  thing  is  notorious —  Take 
this  young  Brenner.  His  father^s  frauds 
ruined  hundreds  of  poor  people.  How 
can  T  receive  him  here,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened?  It  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. He  himself  ought  to  wish  to 
live  quietly!" 

Diana  gave  a  hesitating  assent,  adding, 
"  But  I'm  sorry  for  Mr.  Brenner !" 
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■  Mr.  Ferrier,  as  she  spoke,  leant  slightly 
across  the  tea-table  as  though  to  listen 
to  what  she  said.  Lady  Lucy  moved 
away,  and  Mr.  Ferrier,  after  spending 
a  moment  of  quiet  scrutiny  on  the 
young  mistress  of  Beechcote,  came  to 
sit  beside  her. 

Mrs.  Fotheringham  threw  herself  back 
in  her  chair  with  a  little  yawn. 

"  Mamma  is  more  difficult  than  the 
Almighty!"  she  said  in  a  loud  aside  to 
Sir  James  Chide.  "  One  sin — or  even 
somebodv  else's  sin, — and  you  are  done 
for." 

Sir  James,  who  was  a  Catholic,  and 
scrupulous  in  speech,  pursed  his  lips 
slightly,  drummed  on  the  table  with  his" 
fingers,  and  finally  rose  without  reply, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  Times.  Miss 
Drake  meanwhile  had  been  carried  off 
to  play  billiards  at  the  farther  end  of- 
the  hall  by  the  young  men  of  the  party. 
It  might  have  been  noticed  that  before 
she  went  she  had  spent  a  few  minutes 
of  close  though  masked  observation  of 
her  cousin  Oliver's  new  friend.  Also 
that  she  tried  to  carry  Oliver  Markham 
with  her,  but  unsuccessfully.  He  had 
returned  to  Diana's  neighborhood,  and 
stood  leaning  over  a  chair  beside  her, 
listening  to  her  conversation  with  Mr. 
Ferrier. 

His  sister,  Mrs.  Fotheringham,  was 
not  content  to  listen.  Diana's  impres- 
sions of  the  countryside,  which  present- 
ly caught  her  ear,  evidently  roused  her 
pugnacity.  She  threw  herself  on  all  the 
girl's  rose-colored  appreciations,  with  a 
scorn  hardly  disguised.  All  the  "locals," 
according  to  her,  were  stupid  or  snob- 
bish— bores,  in  fact,  of  the  first  water. 
And  to  Diana's  discomfort  and  amaze- 
ment, Oliver  Markham  joined  in.  He 
showed  himself  possessed  of  a  sharper 
and  more  caustic  tongue  than  Diana  had 
yet  suspected.  His  sister's  sallies  only 
amused  him,  and  sometimes  he  improved 
on  them,  with  epithets  or  comments, 
shrewder  than  hers  indeed,  but  quite  as 
biting. 

"His  neighbors  and  constituents!" 
thought  Diana  in  a  young  astonishment. 
"  The  people  who  send  him  to  Parlia- 
ment!" 

Mr.  Ferrier  seemed  to  become  aware 
of  her  surprise  and  disapproval,  for  he 
once  or  twice  threw  in  a  satirical  word 


or  two,  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  crit- 
icised, but  of  the  critics.  The  well-known 
leader  of  the  Opposition  was  a  stout  man 
of  middle  height,  with  a  round  head  and 
face,  at  first  sight  wholly  undistinguish- 
ed, an  ample  figure,  and  smooth,  straight 
hair.  But  there  was  so  much  honesty 
and  acuteness  in  the  eyes,  so  much 
humor  in  the  mouth,  and  so  much  kind- 
ness in  the  general  aspect  that  Diana 
felt  herself  at  once  attracted;  and  when 
the  master  of  the  house  was  summoned 
by  his  head  gamekeeper  to'  give  direc- 
tions for  the  shooting-party  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  Mrs.  Fotheringham  had 
gone  off  to  attend  what  seemed  to  be  a 
vast  correspondence,  the  politician  and 
the  young  girl  fell  into  a  conversation 
which  soon  became  agreeable  and  even 
absorbing  to  both.  Mrs.  Colwood,  sit- 
ting on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  timid- 
ly discussing  fancy-work  with  the  Miss 
Varleys,  Lady  Lucy's  young  nieces,  saw 
that  Diana  was  making  a  conquest;  and 
it  seemed  to  her,  moreover,  that  Mr. 
Ferrier's  scrutiny  of  his  companion*  was 
somewhat  more  attentive  and  more  close 
than  was  quite  explained  by  the  mere 
casual  encounter  of  a  man  of  middle  age 
with  a  young  and  charming  girl.  Was 
he — like  herself: — aware  that  matters  of 
moment  might  be  here  at  their  begin- 
ning? 

Meanwhile,  if  Mr.  Ferrier  was  making 
discoveries,  so  was  Diana.  A  man,  it 
appeared,  could  be  not  only  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  powerful  politicians  in 
England,  but  also  a  philosopher  and  a 
reader,  one  whose  secret  tastes  were  as 
unworldly  and  romantic  as  her  own. 
Books,  music,  art,  —  he  could  handle 
these  subjects  no  less  skilfully  than  oth- 
ers, political  or  personal.  And,  through- 
out, his  deference  to  a  young  and  pretty 
woman  was  never  at  fault.  Diana  was 
encouraged  to  talk,  and  then,  without  a 
word  of  flattery,  given  to  understand  that 
her  talk  pleased.  Under  this  stimulus, 
her  soft  dark  beauty  was  soon  glowing 
at  its  best;  innocence,  intelligence,  and 
youth  spread  as  it  were  their  tendrils  to 
the  sun. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  James  Chide,  a  few 
yards  off,  was  apparently  absorbed,  partly 
in  the  Times,  partly  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  Lady  Lucy's  fox-terrier  go  through 
its  tricks. 
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Once  Mr.  Ferrier  drew  Diana's  at- 
tention to  her  neighbor. 

"  You  know  him  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  him  before." 

"  You  know  who  he  is  ?" 

"  Ought  I  ? — I  am  so  sorry !" 

"  He  is  perhaps  the  greatest  criminal 
advocate  we  have.  And  a  very  distin- 
guished politician  too.  Whenever  our 
party  comes  in,  he  will  be  in  the  cabinet. 
You  must  make  him  talk  this  evening." 

"  I  ?"  said  Diana,  laughing  and  blush- 
ing. 

"  You  can !"  smiled  Mr.  Eerrier. 
"  Witness  how  you  have  been  making 
me  chatter!  But  I  think  I  read  you 
right  ?  You  do  not  mind  if  one  chat- 
ters?— if  one  gives  you  information?" 

"  Mind !  How  could  I  be  anything  but 
grateful?  It  puzzles  me  so — this — " 
she  hesitated. 

"  This  English  life  ? — especially  the  po- 
litical life  ?  Well ! — let  me  be  your  guide. 
I  have  been  in  it  for  a  long  while." 

Diana  thanked  him,  and  rose. 

"You  want  your  room?"  he  asked  her 
kindly.  "  Mrs.  Eotheringham,  I  think, 
is  in  the  drawing-room.  Let  me  take 
you  to  her.  But  first  look  at  two  or  three 
of  these  pictures  as  you  go." 

"  These  —  pictures  ?"  faltered  Diana, 
looking  round  her,  her  tone  changing. 

"  Oh,  not  those  horrible  frescos  !  Those 
were  perpetrated  by  Markham's  father. 
They  represent,  as  you  see,  the  different 
processes  of  the  Iron  Trade.  Old  Henry 
Markham  liked  them,  because,  as  he  said, 
they  explained  him  and  the  house. 
Oliver  would  like  to  whitewash  them 
— but  for  filial  piety.  People  might 
suppose  him  ashamed  of  his  origin. 
No,  no! — I  mean  those  two  or  three 
old  pictures  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
Come  and  look  at  them — they  are  on 
our  way." 

He  led  her  to  inspect  them.  They 
proved  to  be  two  Gainsboroughs  and  a 
Raeburn,  representing  ancestors  on  Lady 
Lucy's  side.  Mr.  Eerrier's  talk  of  them 
showed  his  intimate  knowledge  both  of 
Varleys  and  Markhams,  the  knowledge 
rather  of  a  kinsman  than  a  friend. 
Diana  perceived  indeed  how  great  must 
be  the  affection,  the  intimacy,  between 
In'm  and  them. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  man  of  fifty  and  the 


slender  girl  in  black  passed  before  him,  on 
their  way  to  examine  the  pictures.  Sir 
James  Chide,  casually  looking  up,  was 
apparently  struck  by  some  rapid  and  pow- 
erful impression.  It  arrested  the  hand 
playing  with  the  dog;  it  held  and  trans- 
formed the  whole  man.  His  eyes,  open 
as  though  in  astonishment  or  pain,  fol- 
lowed every  movement  of  Diana,  scru- 
tinized every  look  and  gesture.  His  face 
had  flushed  slightly — ^his  lips  were  parted. 
He  had  the  aspect  of  one  trying  eagerly, 
passionately,  to  follow  up  some  clue  that 
would  not  unwind  itself ;  and  every  now 
and  then  he  bent  forward — ^listening — 
trying  to  catch  her  voice. 

Presently  the  inspection  was  over. 
Diana  turned  and  beckoned  to  Mrs.  Col- 
wood.  The  two  ladies  went  towards  the 
drawing-room,  Mr.  Eerrier  showing  the 
way. 

When  he  returned  to  the  hall.  Sir 
James  Chide,  its  sole  occupant,  was 
walking  up  and  down. 

"Who  was  that  young  lady?"  said  Sir 
James,  turning  abruptly. 

"  Isn't  she  charming  ?  Tier  name  is 
Mallory, — and  she  has  just  settled  at 
Beechcote,  near  here.  That  small  fair 
lady  was  her  companion.  Oliver  tells  me 
she  is  an  orphan — ^well-off — with  no  kith 
or  kin.  She  has  just  come  to  England, 
it  seems,  for  the  first  time.  Her  father 
brought  her  up  abroad  away  from  every- 
body. She  will  have  a  success!  But  of 
all  the  little  Jingoes!" 

Mr.  Eerrier's  face  expressed  an  amused 
recollection  of  some  of  Diana's  speeches. 

"Mallory?"  said  Sir  James,  under  his 
breath, — ''Mallory?"  He  walked  to  the 
window,  and  stood  looking  out,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

Mr.  Eerrier  went  up-stairs  to  write  let- 
ters. In  a  few  minutes  the  man  at  the 
window  came  slowly  back  towards  the 
fire,  staring  at  the  ground. 

"  The  look  in  the  eyes !"  he  said  to 
himself — "  the  head ! — the  voice !" 

He  stood  by  the  vast  and  pompous  fire- 
place— hanging  over  the  blaze — the  prey 
of  some  profound  agitation,  some  flood- 
ing onset  of  memory.  Servants  passed 
and  repassed  through  the  hall;  sounds 
loud  and  merry  came  from  the  drawing- 
room.  Sir  James  neither  saw  nor  heard, 
[to  be  continued.] 


Achilles  Calls  on  Betty  Harris 

BY  JENNETTE  LEE 


MOTHER-DEAR!"     It   was  the 
voice  of  Betty  Harris — 'eager, 
■  triumphant,  with  a  little  laugh 
running  through  it.  "Mother-dear!" 

"Yes — Betty — "  The  woman  seated 
at  the  dark  mahogany  desk  looked  up, 
a  little  line  between  her  eyes.  "  You 
have  come,  child?"  It  was  half  a  caress. 
She  put  out  an  absent  hand,  drawing  the 
child  toward  her  while  she  finished  her 
note. 

The  child  stood  by  gravely,  looking 
with  shining  eyes  at  the  face  bending 
above  the  paper.  It  was  a  handsome  face 
with  clear,  hard  lines — the  reddish  hair 
brushed  up  conventionally  from  the 
temples,  and  the  skin  a  little  pallid  un- 
der its  careful  massage  and  skilfully 
touched  surface. 

To  Betty  Harris  her  mother  was  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world — • 
more  beautiful  than  the  marble  Venus  at 
the  head  of  the  long  staircase,  or  the 
queenly  lady  in  the  next  room,  forever 
stepping  down  from  her  gilded  frame 
into  the  midst  of  tapestry  and  leather  in 
the  library.  It  may  have  been  that 
Betty's  mother  was  quite  as  much  a  work 
of  art  in  her  way  as  these  other  treas- 
ures that  had  come  from  the  Old  World. 
But  to  Betty  Harris,  who  had  slight 
knowledge  of  art  values,  her  mother  was 
beautiful,  because  her  eyes  had  little 
points  of  light  in  them  that  danced  when 
she  laughed,  and  her  lips  curved  pretti- 
ly', like  a  bow,  if  she  smiled. 

They  curved  now  as  she  looked  up  from 
her  note.  "Well,  daughter?"  She  had 
sealed  the  note  and  laid  it  one  side. 
"  Was  it  a  good  lesson  ?"  She  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  stroking  the  child's 
hand  softly,  while  her  eyes  travelled  over 
the  quaint,  dignified  little  figure.  The 
child  was  a  Velasquez — people  had  often 
remarked  it,  and  the  mother  had  taken 
the  note  that  gave  to  her  clothes  the 
regal  air  touched  with  simplicity.  "  So 
it  was  a  good  lesson,  was  it  ?"  she  repeated, 


absently,  as  she  stroked  the  small  dark 
hand — her  own  figure  graciously  outlined 
as  she  leaned  back  enjoying  the  lifted 
face  and  straight,  clear  eyes. 

"  Mother  -  dear !"  The  child's  voice 
vibrated  with  the  intensity  behind  it. 
"  I  have  seen  a  man — a  very  good  man !" 

"Yes?"  There  was  a  little  laugh  in 
the  word.  She  was  accustomed  to  the 
child's  enthusiasms.  Yet  they  were  al- 
ways new  to  her — even  the  old  ones  were. 
"  Wlio  was  he,  daughter — this  very  good 
man  ?" 

"  He  is  a  Greek,  mother — with  a  long, 
beautiful  name — I  don't  think  I  can  tell 
it  to  you.  But  he  is  most  wonderful — !" 
The  child  spread  her  hands  and  drew  a 
deep  breath. 

"  More  wonderful  than  father  ?"  It 
was  an  idle,  laughing  question — while  she 
studied  the  lifted-up  face. 

"  More  wonderful  than  father — yes — " 
The  child  nodded  gravely.  "  I  can't 
quite  tell  you,  mother  -  dear,  how  it 
feels — "  She  laid  a  tiny  hand  on  her 
chest.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  thought. 
"  He  speaks  like  music,  and'  he*  loves 
things — oh,  very  much  !" 

"  I  see —  And  did  Madame  Lewan- 
dowska  introduce  you  to  him?" 

"Oh,  it  was  not  there."  The  child's 
face  cleared  with  a  swift  thought.  "  I 
didn't  tell  you — madame  was  ill — " 

The  reclining  figure  straightened  a 
little  in  its  place,  but  the  face  was  still 
smiling.    "  So  you  and  Miss  Stone — " 

"  But  Miss  Stone  is  ill,  mother-dear. 
Did  you  forget  her  toothache?"  The 
tone  was  politely  reproachful. 

The  woman  was  very  erect  now — her 
small  eyes,  grown  wide,  gazing  at  the 
child,  devouring  her.  "  Betty !  "Where 
have  you  been?"  It  was  more  a  cry 
than  a  question — a  cry  of  dismay,  run- 
ning swiftly  toward  terror.  ...  It  was 
the  haunting  fear  of  her  life  that  Betty 
would  some  day  be  kidnapped,  as  the 
child  next  door  had  been.  .  .  .  The  fin- 
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fi'ors  resting'  on  tlie  arm  of  the  chair  were 
held  tense. 

"I  don't  think  1  did  wrong",  niothei*,'' 
The  child  was  looking-  at  her  very 
straight,  as  if  answering  a  challenge. 
"  You  see,  I  walked  home — " 

"  Where  was  James  ?"  The  woman's 
tone  was  sharp,  and  her  hand  reached  to- 
ward the  bell ;  but  the  child's  hand  moved 
softly  toward  it. 

"  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  it  myself, 
please,  mother.  James  never  waits  for 
the  lessons.  I  don't  think  he  was  to 
blame." 

The  woman's  eyes  were  veiled  with 
sudden  mist.  She  drew  the  child  close. 
"  Tell  mother  about  it." 

Betty  Harris  looked  down,  stroking 
her  mother's  sleeve.  A  little  smile  of 
memory  held  her  lips.  "  He  was  a  beau- 
tiful man !"  she  said. 

The  mother  waited,  breathless. 

"  I  was  walking  home,  and  I  came  to 
his  shop — " 

"  To  his  shop !" 

She  nodded  reassuringly.  "  His  f  ruit- 
shop — and — oh,  I  forgot — "  She  reach- 
ed into  the  little  bag  at  her  side,  tugging 
at  something.  "  He  gave  me  these." 
She  produced  the  round  box  and  took 
off  the  lid,  looking  into  it  with  pleased 
eyes.    "  Aren't  they  beautiful  ?" 

The  mother  bent  blindly  to  it.  "  Pome- 
granates," she  said.  Her  lips  were  still 
a  little  white,  but  they  smiled  bravely 
with  the  child's  pleasure. 

"  Pomegranates,"  said  Betty,  nodding. 
"  That  is  what  he  called  them.  I  should 
like  to  taste  one — "  She  was  looking  at 
them  a  little  wistfully. 

"  We  will  have  them  for  luncheon," 
said  the  mother.  She  had  touched  the 
bell  with  quick  decision. 

"  Marie  " — she  held  out  the  box — "  tell 
Nesmer  to  serve  these  with  luncheon." 

"  Am  I  to  have  luncheon  with  you, 
mother-dear?"  The  child's  eyes  were  on 
her  mother's  face. 

"  With  me  —  yes."  The  reply  was 
prompt — if  a  little  tremulous. 

The  child  sighed  happily.  "  It  is  be- 
ing a  marvellous  day,"  she  said,  quaintly. 

The  mother  smiled.  "  Come  and  get 
ready  for  luncheon,  and  then  you  shall 
tell  me  about  the  wonderful  man." 

So  it  came  about  that  Betty  Harris, 
seated   across   the   dark,   shining  table, 


told  her  mother,  Mrs.  Philip  Harris,  a 
happy  adventure  wherein  she,  Betty 
Harris,  who  had  never  before  set  foot 
unattended  in  the  streets  of  Chicago,  had 
wandered  for  an  hour  and  more  in  care- 
less freedom,  and  straying  at  last  into 
the  shop  of  a  marvellous  Greek — one 
Achilles  Alexandrakis  by  name  —  had 
heard  strange  tales  of  Greece  and  Athens 
and  the  Parthenon — tales  at  the  very 
mention  of  which  her  eyes  danced  and 
her  voice  rippled. 

And  her  mother,  listening  across  the 
table,  trembled  at  the  dangers  the  child 
touched  upon  and  flitted  past.  It  had 
been  part  of  the  careful  rearing  of  Betty 
Harris  that  she  should  not  guess  that  the 
constant  attendance  upon  her  was  a  body- 
guard— such  as  might  wait  upon  a  prin- 
cess. It  had  never  occurred  to  Betty 
Harris  that  other  little  girls  were  not 
guarded  from  the  moment  they  rose  in 
the  morning  till  they  went  to  bed  at 
night,  and  that  even  at  night  Miss  Stone 
slept  within  sound  of  her  breath.  She 
had  grown  up  happy  and  care-free,  with 
no  suspicion  of  the  danger  that  threaten- 
ed the  child  of  a  marked  millionaire. 
She  did  not  even  know  that  her  father 
was  a  very  rich  man — so  protected  had 
she  been.  She  was  only  a  little  more 
simple  than  most  children  of  twelve. 
And  she  met  the  world  with  straight, 
shining  looks,  speaking  to  rich  and  poor 
with  a  kind  of  open  simplicity  that  won 
the  heart. 

Her  mother,  watching  the  clear  eyes, 
had  a  sudden  pang  of  what  the  morning 
might  have  been  —  the  disillusionment 
and  terror  of  this  unprotected  hour — 
that  had  been  made  instead  a  memory 
of  delight — thanks  to  an  unknown  Greek 
named  Achilles  Alexandrakis,  who  had 
told  her  of  the  beauties  of  Greece  and 
the  Parthenon,  and  had  given  her  fresh 
pomegranates  to  carry  home  in  a  round 
box.  The  mother's  thoughts  rested  on 
the  man  with  a  quick  .«^^e  of  gratitude. 
He  should  be  paid  a  thousand  times  over 
for  his  care  of  Betty  Harris — and  for 
pomegranates. 

"  They  are  like  the  Parthenon,"  said 
the  child,  holding  one  in  her  hand  and 
turning  it  daintily  to  catch  the  light  on 
its  soft,  pink  surface.  "  They  grew  in 
Athens."  She  set  her  little  teeth  firmly 
in  its  round  side. 
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Achilles,  in  his  little  shop,  went  in 
and  out  with  the  thought  of  the  child 
in  his  heart.  His  thin  fingers  flitted 
lightly  among  the  fruit.  The  sadness 
in  his  face  had  given  way  to  a  kind  of 
waking  joy  and 
thoughtfulness.  As 
he  made  change 
and  did  up  bags 
and  parcels  of 
fruit,  his  thoughts 
kept  hovering  about 
her,  and  his  lips 
moved  in  a  soft 
smile,  half-mutter- 
ing again  the 
words  he  had 
spoken  to  her — 
praises  of  Athens, 
city  of  light,  sky  of 
brightness,  smiles, 
and  running  talk. 
.  .  .  It  was  all  with 
him,  and  his  heart 
was  free.  .  .  .  How 
the  child's  eyes  had 
followed  the  words 
full  of  trust!  He 
should  see  her 
again — and  again. 
.  .  .  Outside  a  halo 
rested  on  the 
smoky  air  ...  a  lit- 
tle child,  out  of  the 
rattle  and  din,  had 
spoken  to  him.  As 
he  looked  up,  the 
big,  sooty  city  be- 
came softly  the 
presence     of  the 

child.  .  .  .  The  sound  of  pennies  clinking 
in  hurried  palms  was  no  longer  harsh 
upon  his  ears;  they  tinkled  softly — little 
tunes  that  ran.  Truly  it  had  been  a  won- 
derful day  for  Achilles  Alexandrakis. 

He  paused  in  his  work  and  looked  about 
the  little  shop.  The  same  dull-shining 
rows  of  fruit,  the  same  spicy  smell  and 
the  glowing  disks  of  yellow  light.  He 
drew  a  deep,  full  breath.  It  was  all  the 
same,  but  the  world  was  changed.  His 
heart  that  had  ached  so  long  with  its 
pent-up  message  of  Greece — the  glory 
of  her  days,  the  beauty  of  temples  and 
statues  and  tombs  —  was  freed  by  the 
tale  of  his  lips.  The  world  was  new-born 
for  him.    He  lifted  the  empty  fig-box, 


from  which  the  child  had  set  free  the 
butterfly  that  had  hung  imprisoned  in 
its  gray  cocoon  through  the  long  winter, 
and  placed  it  carefully  on  the  shelf.  The 
lettering  traced  along  its  side — "  Trera- 


'  Betty,  WHERE  have  you  been? 


Xou^a ' — was  faded  and  dim;  but  he  saw 
again  the  child's  eyes  lifted  to  it- — the 
lips  half-parted,  the  eager  question  and 
swift  demand — that  he  should  tell  her 
of  Athens  and  the  Parthenon — and  the 
same  love  and  the  wonder  that  dwelt  in 
his  own  heart  for  the  city  of  his  birth. 
It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 
child  should  have  come  to  him.  Perhaps 
she  was  the  one  soul  in  the  great  hurry- 
ing city  who  could  care.  They  did  not 
understand  —  these  hurrying,  breathless 
men  and  women — how  a  heart  could  ache 
for  something  left  behind  across  the  seas, 
a  city  of  quiet,  the  breath  of  the  Past 
— sorrow  and  joy  and  sweet  life.  .  .  . 
No,  they  could  not  understand!    But  the 
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child —  He  caught  his  breath  a  little. 
.  .  .  Where  was  she — in  the  hurry  and 
rush?  He  had  not  thought  to  ask.  .  .  . 
And  she  was  gone!  Only  for  a  moment 
the  dark  face  clouded.  Then  the  smile 
flooded  again.  He  should  find  her.  .  .  . 
It  might  be  hard — but  he  would  search. 
.  .  .  Had  he  not  come  down  the  long 
way  of  the  Pir£eus  to  the  sea — blue  in  the 
sun.  Across  the  great  waters  by  ship 
and  the  long  miles  by  train.  He  should 
find  her.  .  .  .  They  would  talk  again. 
He  laughed  quietly  in  the  dusky  shop. 

Then  his  eye  fell  upon  it — the  music- 
roll  that  had  slipped  quietly  to  the  floor 
when  her  eager  hand  had  lifted  itself 
to  touch  the  butterfly,  opening  and  clos- 
ing his  great  wings  in  the  fig-box.  He 
crossed  to  it  and  lifted  it  almost  rever- 
ently, brushing  a  breath  of  dust  from 
its  leather  sides.  .  .  .  He  bent  closer  to 
it,  staring  at  a  little  silver  plate  that 
swung  from  the  strap.  He  carried  it  to 
the  window,  rubbing  it  on  the  worn  black 
sleeve,  and  bending  closer,  studying  the 
deep-cut  letters.  Then  he  lifted  his  head. 
A  quick  sigh  floated  from  him.  .  .  .  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harris,  108  Lake  Shore  Drive. 
.  .  .  He  knew  the  place  quite  well — 
facing  the  lake,  where  the  water  boomed 
against  the  great  breakwater.  .  .  .  He 
would  take  it  to  her — to-morrow — the 
next  day — next  week,  perhaps.  .  .  .  He 
wrapped  it  carefully  away  and  laid  it  in 
a  drawer  to  wait.  She  had  asked  him  to 
come. 

To  Mrs.  Philip  Harris,  in  the  big  house 
looking  out  across  the  lake,  the  passing 
days  brought  grateful  reassurance.  .  .  . 
Betty  was  safe  —  Miss  Stone  was  well 
again — and  the  man  had  not  come.  .  .  . 
She  breathed  more  freely  as  she  thought 
of  it.  The  child  had  told  her  that  she 
had  asked  him.  But  she  had  forgotten 
to  give  him  her  address;  and  it  would 
not  do  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  person  like 
that — free  to  come  and  go  as  he  liked. 
He  was  no  doubt  a  worthy  man.  But 
Betty  was  only  a  child,  and  too  easily 
enamoured  of  people  she  liked.  It  was 
strange  how  deep  an  impression  the  man's 
words  had  made  on  her.  Athens  and 
Greece  filled  her  waking  moments. 
Statues  and  temples — photographs  and 
books  of  travel  loaded  the  school-room 
shelves.    The  house  reeked  with  Greek 


learning.  Poor  Miss  Stone  found  her- 
self drifting  into  archaeology;  and  an 
exhaustive  study  of  Greek  literature, 
Greek 'life,  Greek  art  filled  her  days. 
The  theory  of  Betty  Harris's  education 
had  been  elaborately  worked  out  by 
specialists  from  earliest  babyhood.  Cer- 
tain studies,  rigidly  prescribed,  were  to 
be  followed  whether  she  liked  them  or 
not  —  but  outside  these  lines  subjects 
were  to  be  taken  up  when  she  showed  an 
interest  in  them.  There  could  be  no 
question  that  the  time  for  the '  study  of 
Greek  history  and  Greek  civilization  had 
come.  Miss  Stone  labored  early  and  late. 
Instruction  from  the  university  down 
the  lake  was  pressed  into  service.  .  .  . 
But  out  of  it  all  the  child  seemed,  by 
some  kind  of  precious  alchemy,  to  ex- 
tract only  the  best,  the  vital  heart  of  it. 

The  instructor  in  Greek  marvelled  a 
little.  "  She  is  only  a  child,"  he  reported 
to  the  head  of  the  department,  "  and  the 
family  are  American  of  the  newest  type 
— you  know,  the  Philip  Harrises?" 

The  professor  nodded.  "  I  know — 
hide  and  hoof  a  generation  back." 

The  instructor  assented.  But  the 
child  is  uncanny.  She  knows  more  about 
Greek  than — " 

"  Than  I  do,  I  suppose."  The  pro- 
fessor smiled  indulgently.  She  would- 
n't have  to  know  much  for  that." 

"  It  isn't  so  much  what  she  knows. 
She  has  a  kind  of  feeling  for  things.  I 
took  up  a  lot  of  those  photographs  to- 
day— some  of  the  later  period  mixed  in 
— and  she  picked  them  out  as  if  she  had 
been  brought  up  in  Athens." 

The  professor  looked  interested.  "  Mod- 
ern educational  methods?" 

"  As  much  as  you  like,"  said  the  in- 
structor. "  But  it  is  something  more. 
When  I  am  with  the  child  I  am  in 
Athens  itself.  Chicago  makes  me  bliiflv 
when  I  come  out." 

The  professor  laughed.  The  next  day 
he  made  an  appointment  to  go  himself 
to  see  the  child.  He  was  a  famous 
epigraphist  and  an  authority  in  his  sub- 
ject. He  had  spent  years  in  Greece — 
with  his  nose,  for  the  most  part,  held 
close  to  bits  of  parchment  and  stone. 

'Wlien  he  came  away,  he  was  laughing 
softly.  "  I  am  going  over  for  a  year," 
he  said,  when  he  met  the  instructor  that 
afternoon  in  the  corridor. 
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"  Did  you  see  the  little  Harris  girl  ?" 
asked  the  instructor. 

The  professor  paused.  "  Yes,  I  saw 
her." 

"  How  did  she  strike  you  ?" 

"  She  struck  me  dumb,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor. "  I  listened  for  the  best  part  of 
an  hour  while  she  expounded  things  to 
me — asked  me  questions  I  couldn't  an- 
swer, mostly."  He  chuckled  a  little.  "  I 
felt  like  a  fool,"  he  added,  frankly, 
"  and  it  felt  good." 

The  instructor  smiled.  "  I  go  through 
it  twice  a  week.  The  trouble  seems  to 
be  that  she's  alive,  and  that  she  thinks 
everything  Greek  is  alive,  too." 

The  professor  nodded.  "  It's  never  oc- 
curred to  her  it's  dead  and  done  with 
these  thousand  years  and  more."  He 
gave  a  little  sigh.  "  Sometimes  I've 
wondered  myself  whether  it  is — quite  as 
dead  as  it  looks  to  you  and  me,"  he 
added.  "  You  know  that  grain — wheat 
or  something — that  Blackman  took  from 
the  Egj^ptian  mummy  he  brought  over 
last  spring — " 

"  Yes,  he  planted  it — " 

"  Exactly.  And  all  summer  he  was 
tending  a  little  patch  of  something  green 
up  there  in  his  back  yard — as  fresh  as 
the  eyes  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  ever  look- 
ed on — " 

The  instructor  opened  his  eyes  a  little. 
This  was  a  wild  flight  for  the  head 
epigraphist. 

"  That's  the  way  she  made  me  feel — 
that  little  Harris  girl,"  explained  the 
professor — "  as  if  my  mummy  might 
spring  up  and  blossom  any  day  if  I  didn't 
look  out." 

The  instructor  laughed  out.  "  So 
you're  going  over  with  it?" 

"  A  year — two  years,  maybe,"  said  the 
professor.    "  I  want  to  watch  it  sprout." 

In  another  week  Achilles  Alexandrakis 
had  made  ready  to  call  on  Betty  Harris. 
There  had  been  many  details  to  attend 
to — a  careful  sponging  and  pressing  of 
his  best  suit,  the  purchase  of  a  new  hat, 
and  cuffs  and  collars  of  the  finest  linen 
— nothing  was  too  good  for  the  little  lady 
who  had  flitted  into  the  dusky  shop  and 
out,  leaving  behind  her  the  little  line 
of  light. 

Achilles  brushed  the  new  hat  softly, 
turning  it  on  his  supple  wrist  with  gentle 


pride.  He  took  out  the  music-roll  from 
the  drawer  and  unrolled  it,  holding  it 
in  light  fingers.  He  would  carry  it  back 
to  Betty  Harris,  and  he  would  stay  for 
a  while  and  talk  with  her  of  his  beloved 
Athens.  Outside  the  sun  gleamed.  The 
breeze  came  fresh  from  the  lake.  As  he 
made  his  way  up  the  long  drive  of  the 
Lake  Shore,  the  water  dimpled  in  the 
June  sun,  and  little  waves  lapped  the 
great  stones,  touching  the  ear  with  quiet 
sound.  It  was  a  clear,  fresh  day,  with 
the  hint  of  coming  summer  in  the  air. 
To  the  left,  stone  castles  lifted  themselves 
sombrely  in  the  soft  day.  Grim  or  flaunt- 
ing, they  faced  the  lake — castles  from 
Germany,  castles  from  France  and 
castles  from  Spain.  Achilles  eyed  them 
with  a  little  smile  as  his  swift,  thin  feet 
traversed  the  long  stones.  There  were 
turrets  and  towers  and  battlements 
frowning  upon  the  peaceful,  workaday 
lake.  Minarets  and  flowers  in  stone, 
and  heavy  marble  blocks  that  gripped 
the  earth.  Suddenly  Achilles's  foot 
slackened  its  swift  pace.  His  eye  drop- 
ped to  the  silver  tag  on  the  music-roll 
in  his  hand,  and  lifted  itself  again  to  a 
gleaming  red-brown  house  at  the  left. 
It  rose  with  a  kind  of  lightness  from  the 
earth,  standing  poised  upon  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  like  some  alert,  swift  crea- 
ture caught  in  flight,  brought  to  bay  by 
the  rush  of  waters.  Achilles  looked  at 
it  with  gentle  eyes,  a  swift  pleasure  light- 
ing his  glance.  It  was  a  beautiful  struc- 
ture. Its  red-brown  front  and  pointed, 
lifting  roof  had  hardly  a  Greek  line  or 
hint ;  but  the  spirit  that  built  the  Parthe- 
non was  in  it — facing  the  rippling  lake. 
He  moved  softly  across  the  smooth  road- 
way and  leaned  against  the  parapet  of 
stone  that  guarded  the  water,  studying 
the  line  and  color  of  the  house  that 
faced  him. 

The  man  who  planned  it  had  loved  it, 
and  as  it  rose  there  in  the  light  it  was 
perfect  in  every  detail  as  it  had  been 
conceived  —  with  one  little  exception. 
On  either  side  the  doorway  crouched 
massive  gray-pink  lions  wrought  in  stone, 
the  heavy  outspread  paws  and  firm-set 
haunches  resting  at  royal  ease.  In  the 
original  plan  these  lions  had  not  ap- 
peared. But  in  their  place  had  been  two 
steers  —  wide-flanked  and  short-horned, 
with  lifted  heads  and  nostrils  snuffing 


They  were  two  Children  together 


free — something  crude,  brusque,  perhaps, 
but  full  of  power  and  quick  onslaught. 
The  house  that  rose  behind  them  had 
been  born  of  the  same  thought.  Its 
pointed  gable  and  its  facades,  its  lifted 
front,  had  the  same  look  of  challenge; 
the  light,  firm-planted  hoofs,  the  spring- 
ing head,  were  all  there — in  the  soft,  red 
stone  running  to  brown  in  the  flanks. 

The  stock-yard  owner  and  his  wife  had 
liked  the  design — with  no  suspicion  of 
the  symbol  undcrgirding  it.  The  man 
had  liked  it  all — steers  and  red-brown 
stone  and  all — but  the  wife  had  objected. 
She  had  travelled  far,  and  she  had  seen, 
on  a  certain  building  in  Rome,  two  lions 
guarding  a  ducal  entrance.  .  .  . 

Now  that  the  house  was  finished,  the 


architect  seldom  passed  that  way.  But 
when  he  did  he  swore  at  the  lions,  soft- 
ly, as  he  whirred  by.  He  had  done  a 
mighty  thing  —  conceived  in  steel  and 
stone  a  house  that  fitted  the  swift  life 
out  of  which  it  came,  the  wind-swept 
place  in  which  it  stood,  and  all  the  stir- 
ring, troublous  times  about  it.  There  it 
rose  in  its  spirit  of  lightness,  head  up- 
lifted and  nostrils  sniffing  the  breeze — ■ 
and  in  front  of  it  squatted  two  stone 
lions  from  the  palmy  days  of  Home.  He 
gritted  his  teeth,  and  drove  his  machine 
hard  when  he  passed  that  way. 

But  to  Achilles,  standing  with  bared 
head,  the  breeze  from  the  lake  touching 
his  forehead,  the  lions  were  of  no  ac- 
count.   He  let  them  go.    The  spirit  of 
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the  whole  possessed  him.  It  was  as  if  a 
hand  had  touched  him  lightly  on  the 
shoulder,  in  a  crowd,  staying  him.  A 
quick  breath  escaped  his  lips  as  he  re- 
placed his  hat  and  crossed  to  the  red- 
brown  steps.  He  mounted  them  without 
a  glance  at  the  pink  monsters  on  either 
hand.  A  light  had  come  into  his  face. 
The  child  filled  it. 

The  stiff  butler  eyed  him  severely,  and 
the  great  door  seemed  ready  to  close  of 
itself.  Only  something  in  the  poise  of 
Achilles's  head,  a  look  in  his  eyes,  held 
the  hinge  waiting  a  grudging  minute 
while  he  spoke. 

He  lifted  his  head  a  little;  the  look  in 
his  eyes  deepened.  "  I  am  called — Miss 
Elizabeth  Harris — and  hei  mother — to 
see,"  he  said,  simply. 

The  door  paused  a  little  and  swung 
back  an  inch.  He  might  be  a  great 
savant  .  .  .  some  scholar  of  parts  —  an 
artist.  They  came  for  the  child — to  ex- 
amine her — to  play  for  her — to  talk  with 
her.  .  .  .  Then  there  was  the  music-roll. 
.  .  .  It  took  the  blundering  grammar 
and  the  music-roll  to  keep  the  door  open 
— and  then  it  opened  wide  and  Achilles 
entered,  following  the  butler's  stateliness 
up  the  high,  dark  hall.  Rich  hangings 
were  about  them,  and  massive  pictures, 
bronzes  and  statues,  and  curious  carv- 
ings. Inside  the  house  the  taste  of  the 
mistress  had  prevailed. 

At  the  door  of  a  great,  high-ceiled  room 
the  butler  paused,  holding  back  the  soft 
drapery  with  austere  hand.  "  What 
name — for  madame?"  he  said. 

The  clear  eyes  of  Achilles  met  his. 
"  My  name  is  Achilles  Alexandrakis," 
he  said,  quietly. 

The  eyes  of  the  butler  fell.  He  was 
struggling  with  this  unexpected  morsel 
in  the  recesses  of  his  being.  Plain  Mr. 
Alexander  would  have  had  small  effect 
upon  him;  but  Achilles  Alexandrakis — ! 
He  mounted  the  long  staircase,  holding 
the  syllables  in  his  set  teeth. 

"  Alexandrakis  ?"  His  mistress  turned 
a  little  puzzled  frown  upon  him.  "  Wliat 
is  he  like,  Conner?" 

The  man  considered,  a  safe  moment. 
"  He's  a  furriner,"  he  said,  addressing 
the  wall  before  him  with  impassive  jaw. 

A  little  light  crossed  her  face — not  a 
look  of  pleasure.  "  Ask  Miss  Stone  to 
come  to  mo — at  once,"  she  said. 
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The  man  bowed  himself  out  and  de- 
parted on  silken  foot. 

Miss  Stone,  gentle  and  fluttering  and 
fine-grained,  appeared  a  moment  later 
in  the  doorwav. 

"  He  has  come,"  said  the  woman,  with- 
out looking  up. 

"  He —  ?"  Miss  Stone's  lifted  eyebrows 
sought  to  place  him — 

"The  Greek— I  told  you—" 

"Oh—  The  Greek—!"  It  was  slow 
and  hesitant.  It  spoke  volumes  for  Miss 
Stone's  state  of  mind.  Hours  of  Greek 
history  were  in  it,  and  long  rows  of  tombs 
and  temples — the  Pantheon  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  with  a  few  outlying  scores  of 
heroes  and  understudies.  "  The — Greek," 
she  repeated,  softly. 

"  The  Greek,"  said  the  woman,  with 
decision.  "  He  has  asked  for  Betty  and 
for  me.    I  cannot  see  him,  of  course." 

"  You  have  the  club,"  said  Miss  Stone, 
in  soft  assent. 

"  I  have  the  club — in  ten  minutes." 
Her  brow  wrinkled.  Yt)u  will  kindly 
see  him — " 

"And  Betty—?"  said  Miss  Stone, 
waiting. 

"  The  child  must  see  him.  Yes,  of 
course.  She  would  be  heart  -  broken — 
You  drive  at  three,"  she  added,  without 
emphasis. 

"  We  drive  at  three,"  repeated  Miss 
Stone. 

She  moved  quietly  away,  her  gray 
gown  a  bit  of  shimmering  in  the  gor- 
geous rooms.  She  had  been  chosen  for 
the  very  qualities  that  made  her  seem 
so  curiously  out  of  place — for  her  gentle- 
ness and  unassuming  dignity,  and  a  few 
ancestors.  The  country  had  been  search- 
ed for  a  lady — so  much  the  lady  that  she 
had  never  given  the  matter  a  thought. 
Miss  Stone  was  the  result.  If  Betty  had 
charm  and  simplicity  and  instinctive 
courtesy  toward  those  whom  she  met,  it 
was  only  what  she  saw  every  day  in  the 
little  gray  woman  who  directed  her 
studies,  her  play,  her  whole  life. 

The  two  were  inseparable,  light  and 
shadow,  morning  and  night.  Betty's 
mother  in  the  house  was  the  grand  lady 
— beautiful  to  look  upon — the  piece  of 
bronze,  or  picture,  that  went  with  the 
house;  but  ^liss  Stone  was  Betty's  own 
-  the  little  gray  voice,  a  bit  of  heart-love, 
and  something  common  and  precious. 
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They  came  down  the  long  rooms  to- 
gether, the  child's  hand  resting  lightly 
in  hers,  and  her  steps  dancing  a  little 
in  happy  play.  She  had  not  heard  the 
man's  name.  He  was  only  a  wise  man 
whom  she  was  to  meet  for  a  few  minutes, 
before  she  and  Miss  Stone  went  for 
their  drive.  The  day  was  full  of  light 
outside  —  even  in  the  heavily  draped 
rooms  you  could  feel  its  presence.  She 
was  eager  to  be  off,  out  in  the  sun  and 
air  of  the  great  sea  of  freshness,  and  the 
light,  soft  wind  on  her  face. 

Then  she  saw  the  slim,  dark  man  who 
had  risen  to  meet  her,  and  a  swift  light 
crossed  her  face.  ...  She  was  coming 
down  the  room  now,  both  hands  out- 
stretched, fluttering  a  little  in  the  quick 
surprise  and  joy.  Then  the  hands  stayed 
themselves,  and  she  advanced  demurely 
to  meet  him;  but  the  hand  that  lifted 
itself  to  hi-s  seemed  to  sing  like  a  child's 
hand — in  spite  of  the  princess. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said. 
"  This  is  Miss  Stone."  She  seated  her- 
self beside  him,  her  eyes  on  his  face,  her 
little  feet  crossed  at  the  ankle.  "  Have 
you  any  new  fruit  to-day?"  she  asked, 
politely. 

He  smiled  a  little,  and  drew  a  soft, 
flat,  white  bit  of  tissue  from  his  pocket, 
undoing  it  fold  on  fold — till  in  the  cen- 
tre lay  a  gray-green  leaf. 

The  child  bent  above  it  with  pleased 
glance.    Her  eyes  travelled  to  his  face. 

He  nodded  quietly.  "  I  thought  of 
you.  It  is  the  Eastern  citron.  See — " 
He  lifted  the  leaf  and  held  it  suspended. 
"  It  hangs  like  this — and  the  fruit  is  blue 
— gray-blue  like — "  His  eye  travelled 
about  the  elaborate  room.  He  shook  his 
head  slowly.  Then  his  glance  fell  on  the 
gray  gown  of  Miss  Stone  as  it  fell  along 
the  rug  at  her  feet,  and  he  bowed  with 
gracious  appeal  for  permission.  "  Like 
the  dress  of  madame,"  he  said — "  but 
warmer,  like  the  sun — and  blue." 

A  low  color  crept  up  into  the  soft  line 
of  Miss  Stone's  cheek  and  rested  there. 
She  had  sat  watching  the  two  with  slight- 
ly puzzled  eyes.  She  was  a  lady — ^l^indly 
and  gracious  to  the  world — but  she  could 
not  have  thought  of  anything  to  say  to 
this  fruit-peddler  who  had  seemed,  for 
days  and  weeks,  to  be  tumbling  all  Greek 
civilization  about  her  head.  .  .  .  The 
child  was  chatting  with  him  as  if  she 


had  known  him  always.  .  .  .  They  had 
turned  to  each  other  again,  and  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  silken  leaf — the  man  talk- 
ing in  soft,  broken  words,  the  child 
piecing  out  the  half -finished  phrase  with 
quick  nod  and  gesture,  her  little  voice 
running  in  and  out  along  the  words  like 
ripples  of  light  on  some  dark  surface. 

The  face  of  Achilles  had  grown 
strangely  radiant.  Miss  Stone,  as  she 
looked  at  it  again,  was  almost  startled 
at  the  change.  The  sombre  look  had 
vanished.  Quick  lights  ran  in  it,  and 
little  thoughts  that  met  the  child's  and 
laughed.  "  They  are  two  children  to- 
gether," thought  Miss  Stone,  as  she 
watched  them.  "  I  have  never  seen  the 
child  so  happy.  She  must  see  him 
again."  .  .  .  She  sat  with  her  hands  fold- 
ed in  her  gray  lap,  a  little  apart,  watching 
the  pretty  scene  and  happy  in  it,  but  out- 
side it  all,  untouched  and  gray  and  still. 

Outside  the  door  the  horses  pranced, 
champing  a  little  at  the  bit,  and  turning 
their  shining,  arching  necks  in  the  sun. 
Other  carriages  drove  up  and  drove  away. 
Rich  toilets  alighted  and  mounted  the 
red-brown  steps — ^hats  that  rose,  tier  on 
tier,  riotous  parterres  of  flowers  and 
feathers  and  fruit,  close  little  bonnets 
that  proclaimed  their  elegance  by  velvet 
knot  or  subtle  curve  of  brim  and  crown. 
Colors  flashed,  ribbon-ends  fluttered,  deli- 
cately shod  feet  scorned  the  pavement. 
It  was  the  Halcyon  Club  of  the  North 
Side,  assembling  to  listen  to  Professor 
Addison  Trent,  the  great  epigraphist, 
who  was  to  discourse  to  them  on  the  in- 
scriptions of  Cnossus,  the  buried  town 
of  Crete.  The  feathers  and  flowers  and 
boas  were  only  surface  deep.  Beneath 
them  beat  an  intense  desire  to  know  about 
epigraphy — all  about  it.  The  laughing 
faces  and  daintily  shod  feet  were  set  firm- 
ly in  the  way  of  culture.  They  swept 
through  the  wide  doors,  up  the  long, 
carved  staircase — from  the  Caracci  Palace 
in  Florence — into  the  wide  library,  with 
its  arched  ceiling  and  high-shelved  books 
and  glimpses  of  busts  and  pedestals. 
They  fluttered  in  soft  gloom,  and  sank 
into  rows  of  adjustable  chairs  and  faced 
sternly  a  little  platform  at  the  end  of 
the  room.  The  air  of  culture  descended 
gratefully  about  them;  they  buzzed  a  lit- 
tle in  its  dim  warmth  and  settled  back 
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to  await  the  arrival  of  the  great  epi- 
graphist. 

The  great  epigraphist  was,  at  this  mo- 
ment, three  hundred  and  sixty-three  and 
one-half  miles — to  be  precise — out  from 
l^ew  York.  He  was  sitting  in  a  steamer- 
chair,  his  feet  stretched  comfortably  be- 
fore him,  a  steamer-rug  wrapped  about 
his  ample  form,  a  gray  cap  pulled  over 
his  eyes — dozing  in  the  sun.  Suddenly 
he  sat  erect.  The  rug  fell  from  his  per- 
son, the  visor  shot  up  from  his  eyes.  He 
turned  them  blankly  toward  the  shoreless 
West.  This  was  the  moment  at  which 
he  had  instructed  his  subconscious  self 
to  remind  him  of  an  engagement  to  lec- 
ture on  Cretan  inscriptions  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Philip  Harris  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois.  He  looked  again 
at  the  shoreless  West  and  tried  to  grasp 
it.  It  may  have  been  his  subconscious  self 
that  reminded  him — it  may  have  been 
the  telepathic  waves  that  travelled  to- 
ward him  out  of  the  half-gloom  of  the 
library.  They  were  fifty  strong,  and  they 
travelled  with  great  intensity — "  Had  any 
one  seen  him — ?"  "  ^Yliere  was  he?" 
"What  was  wrong?"  "Late!"  ''Very 
late!"  "Such  a  punctual  man!"  The 
waves  fluttered  and  spread  and  grew. 
The  president  of  the  club  looked  at  the 
hostess.  The  hostess  looked  at  the  presi- 
dent. They  consulted  and  drew  apart. 
The  president  rose  to  speak,  clearing  her 
throat  for  a  pained  look.  Then  she 
waited.  .  .  .  The  hostess  was  approaching 
again,  a  fine  resolution  in  her  face. 
They  conferred,  looking  doubtfully  at 
the  door.  The  president  nodded  coura- 
geously and  seated  herself  again  on  the 
platform,  while  Mrs.  Philip  Harris  pass- 
ed slowly  from  the  room,  the  eyes  of  the 
assembled  company  following  her  with  a 
little  look  of  curiosity  and  dawning  hope. 

In  the  doorway  below  she  paused  a 
moment,  a  little  startled  at  the  scene. 
The  bowed  heads,  the  bit  of  folded  tissue, 
the  laughing,  eager  tones,  the  look  in 
Miss  Stone's  face  held  her.  .  .  .  She  swept 
aside  the  drapery  and  entered — the  state- 
ly lady  of  the  house. 

The  bowed  heads  were  lifted.  The 
child  sprang  to  her  feet.  "  Mother-dear ! 
It  is  my  friend!  He  has  come!"  The 
words  sang. 

Mrs.  Philip  Harris  held  out  a  gracious 


hand.  She  had  not  intended  to  offer  her 
hand.  She  had  intended  to  be  distant 
and  kind.  But  when  the  man  looked  up 
she  somehow  forgot.  She  held  out  the 
hand  with  a  quick  smile. 

The  Greek  was  on  his  feet,  bending 
above  it.  "  It  is  an  honor,  madame — that 
you  come." 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  a  favor,"  she  re- 
plied, slowly,  her  eyes  travelling  over 
the  well-brushed  clothes,  the  clean  linen, 
the  slender  feet  of  the  man.  .  .  .  Eavor 
was  not  what  she  had  meant  to  sav — 
privilege  was  nearer  it.  .  .  .  But  there 
was  something  about  him.  .  .  .  Her  voice 
grew  suave  to  match  the  words. 

"  My  daughter  has  told  me  of  you — " 
Her  hand  rested  lightly  on  the  child's 
curls — a  safe,  unrumpled  touch.  "  Her 
visit  to  you  has  enchanted  her.  She 
speaks  of  it  every  day,  of  the  Parthenon 
and  what  you  told  her." 

The  eyes  of  the  man  and  the  child  met 
gravely. 

"  I  wondered  whether  you  would  be 
willing  to  tell  some  friends  of  mine — 
here — now — " 

He  had  turned  to  her — a  swift  look. 

She  replied  with  a  smile.  "  ISTothing 
formal — just  simple  things,  such  as  you 
told  the  child.  We  should  be  very  grate- 
ful to  you,"  she  added,  as  if  she  were 
a  little  surprised  at  herself. 

He  looked  at  her  with  clear  eyes.  "  I 
speak — yes — I  like  always — to  speak  of 
my  country.    I  thank  you." 

The  child,  standing  by  with  eager  feet, 
moved  lightly.  Her  hands  danced  in 
softest  pats.  "  You  will  tell  them  about 
it — just  as  you  told  me — and  they  will 
love  it!" 

"  I  tell  them — yes." 

"  Come,  Miss  Stone."  The  child  held 
out  her  hand  with  a  little  gesture  of  pride 
and  loving.  '  "  We  must  go  now.  Good- 
by,  Mr.  Achilles.  You  will  come  again, 
please." 

"  I  come,"  said  Achilles,  simply.  He 
watched  the  quaint  figure  pass  down  the 
long  rooms  beside  the  shimmering  gray 
dress,  through  an  arched  doorway  at  the 
end,  and  out  of  sight.  Then  he  turned 
to  his  hostess  with  the  quick  smile  of  his 
race.  "  She  is  beautiful,  madame,"  he 
said,  slowly.    "She  is  a  child!" 

The  mother  assented,  absently.  She 
was  not  thinking  of  the  child,  but  of  the 
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fifty  members  of  the  Halcyon  Club  in 
the  library.  "  Will  yon  come  ?"  she  said. 
"  My  friends  are  waiting'." 

He  spread  his  hands  in  quick  assent. 
"  I  come — as  you  like.  I  give  pleasure 
— to  come." 

She  smiled  a  little.  "  Yes,  you  give 
pleasure."  She  was  somehow  at  ease 
about  the  man.  He  was  poor — illiter- 
ate, perhaps,  but  not  uncouth.  She 
glanced  at  him  with  a  little  look  of  ap- 
proval as  they  went  up  the  staircase.  It 
came  to  her  suddenly  that  he  harmonized 
with  it,  and  with  all  the  beautiful  things 
about  them.  The  figure  of  Professor 
Trent  flashed  upon  her — short  and  fat 
and  puffing,  and  yearning  toward  the  top 
of  the  stair.  But  this  man.  There  was 
the  grand  air  about  him — and  yet  so 
simple.  .  .  . 

It  was  almost  with  a  sense  of  eclat 
that  she  ushered  him  into  the  library. 
The  air  stirred  subtly,  with  a  little  hush. 
The  president  was  on  her  feet,  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Achilles  Alexandrakis,  who, 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Professor 
Trent,  had  kindly  consented  to  speak  to 
them  on  the  traditions  and  customs  of 
modern  Greek  life. 

Achilles's  eyes  fell  gently  on  the  lifted 
faces.  "  I  like  to  tell  you  about  my 
home,"  he  said,  simply.  "  I  tell  you  all 
I  can." 

The  look  of  strain  in  the  faces  relaxed. 
It  was  going  to  be  an  easy  lecture — one 
that  you  could  know  something  about. 
They  settled  to  soft  attention  and  ap- 
proval. 

Achilles  waited  a  minute — looking  at 
them  with  deep  eyes.  And  suddenly  they 
saw  that  the  eyes  were  not  looking  at 
them,  but  at  something  far  away — some- 
thing beautiful  and  loved. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  members  of 
the  Halcyon  Club  had  never  listened  to 
anything  quite  like  the  account  that 
Achilles  Alexandrakis  gave  them  that 
day,  in  the  gloomy  room  of  the  red- 
fronted  house  overlooking  the  lake,  of 
the  land  of  his  birth.  They  scarcely 
listened  to  the  actual  words  at  first,  but 
they  listened  to  him  all  lighted  up  from 
far  away.  There  was  something  about 
him  as  he  spoke  —  a  sweeping  rhythm 
that  flew  as  a  bird,  reaching  over  great 
spaces,  and  a  simple  joy  that  lilted  a 
little  and  sang. 


He  drew  for  them  the  Parthenon — the 
glory  of  Athens — in  column  and  statue 
and  mighty  temple  and  crumbling  tomb. 
.  .  .  A  sense  of  beauty  and  wonder  and 
still,  clear  light  passed  before  them. 

Then  he  paused  .  .  .  his  voice  laughed 
a  little,  and  he  spoke  of  his  people.  .  .  . 
Nobody  could  have  quite  told  what  he  said 
to  them  about  his  people.  But  flutes  sang. 
.  .  .  The  sound  of  feet  was  on  the  grass 
— touching  it  in  tune — swift-flitting  feet 
that  paused  and  held  a  rhythmic  measure 
while  it  swung.  Quick  -  beating  feet 
across  the  green.  Shadowy  forms.  The 
sway  of  gowns,  light-falling,  and  the 
call  of  voices  low  and  sweet.  .  .  .  Greek 
youth  and  maid  in  swiftest  play.  They 
flung  the  branches  wide  and  trembled 
in  the  voiceless  light  that  played  upon 
the  grass.  The  foot  of  Achilles  half- 
beat  the  time.  .  .  .  The  tones  filled  them- 
selves and  lifted,  slowly,  surely.  The 
voice  quickened — it  ran  with  faster  notes, 
as  one  who  tells  some  eager  tale.  .  .  . 
Then  it  swung  in  cradling-song  the  twi- 
light of  Athens  —  and  the  little  birds 
sang  low,  twittering  underneath  the 
leaves — in  softest  garb — at  last — rose 
leaves  falling — the  dusky  bats  around  her 
roof-tops,  and  the  high-soaring  sky  that 
arches  all  —  mysterious  and  deep.  .  .  . 
Then  the  voice  sank  low,  and  rang  and 
held  the  note — stern,  splendid — Athens 
of  might.  .  .  .  City  of  power!  Glory,  in 
clanging  word,  and  in  the  lift  of  eye. 
.  .  .  Athens  on  her  hills,  like  great  Jove 
enthroned— the  shout,  the  triumph,  the 
clash  of  steel,  and  the  feet  of  Alaric  in 
the  streets.  .  .  .  The  voice  of  the  Greek 
grew  hoarse  now,  tiny  cords  swelled  on 
his  forehead.  .  .  .  Athens,  city  of  war. 
.  .  .  Desolation,  fire,  and  trampling — ! 
His  eye  was  drawn  in  light.  .  .  .  Vandal 
hand  and  iron  foot !  .  .  . 

Who  shall  say  how  much  of  it  he  told 
— how  much  of  it  he  spoke,  and  how 
much  was  only  hinted  or  called  up — in 
his  voice  and  his  gesture  and  his  eye. 
.  .  .  They  had  not  known  that  Athens  was 
like  this!  They  spoke  in  lowered  voices, 
moving  apart  a  little,  and  making  place 
for  the  silver  trays  that  began  to  pass 
among  them.  They  glanced  now  and 
then  at  the  dark  man  nibbling  his  biscuit 
absently  and  looking  with  unfathomable 
eyes  into  a  teacup. 

A  large  woman  approached  him,  her 
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"My  Country  is  honored,  Madame 


looked  at  him  with  approval,  waiting 
for  his. 

He  bowed  with  deep,  grave  gesture. 
"  My  country  is  honored,  madame." 

Other  listeners  were  crowding  upon 
them  now,  commending  the  fire  -  tipped 
words,  felicitating  the  man  with  pretty 
gesture  and  soft  speech,  patronizing  him 
for  the  Parthenon  and  his  country  and 
her  art.  .  .  .  The  mistress  of  the  house, 
moving  in  and  out  among  them,  watched 
the  play  with  a  little  look  of  annoyance. 


ample  bust  covered  with  little  beads  that  .  .  .  He  would  be  spoiled — a  man  of  that 
rose  and  fell  and  twinkled  as  she  talked,  class.  .  .  .  She  glanced  down  at  the  slip 
"  I  liked  your  talk,  Mr.  Alexis,  and  I  am  of  paper  in  her  hand.  ...  It  bore  the 
going  over  just  as  soon  as  my  husband  name',  "  Achilles  Alexandrakis,"  and  be- 
can  get  away  from  his  business."    She    low  it  a  generous  sum  to  his  order.  She 

made  her  way  to- 
ward him,  and  wait- 
ed while  he  disen- 
gaged himself  from 
the  little  throng 
about  him  and  came 
to  her,  a  look  of 
pleasure  and  service 
in  his  face. 

"  You  speak  to  me, 
madame  ?" 

"  I  wanted  to  give 
you  this."  She 
slipped  the  check 
into  the  thin  fingers. 
"  You  can  look  at 
it  later — " 

But  already  the 
fingers  had  raised  it 
with  a  little  look  of 
pleased  surprise.  .  .  . 
Then  the  face  dark- 
ened, and  he  laid  the 
paper  on  the  polished 
table  between  them. 
There  was  a  quick 
movement  of  the  slim 
fingers  that  pushed 
it  toward  her. 

"  I  cannot  take  it, 
madame — to  speak  of 
my  country.  ...  I 
speak  for  the  child — 
and  for  jou.'^  He 
bowed  low.  "I  give 
pleasure  to  do  it." 

The  next  moment 
he  had  saluted  her 
with  gentle  grace  and 
was  gone  from  the  room — from  the  house 
'--^between  the  stone  lions  and  down  the 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  his  free  legs  swinging 
in  long  strides,  his  head  held  high  to  the 
wind  on  the  opal  lake. 

A  carriage  passed  him,  and  he  looked 
up.  Two  figures,  erect  in  the  sun,  the 
breath  of  a  child's  smile,  a  bit  of  shimmer 
and  gray,  the  flash  and  beat  of  quick 
hoofs  —  and  they  were  gone.  But  the 
heart  of  Achilles  sang  in  his  breast,  and 
the  day  about  him  was  full  of  light. 


Fairy  Nell  of  Clunary 


BY   THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL 


IS  it  love  of  yon  cascade 

That  makes  you  fair  to  view; 


Has  love  of  azure  bluebells  made 
Your  eyes  the  selfsame  hue? 

Upon  the  Bridge,  above  the  Fell, 

You  sit,  a  winsome  fairy; — 
O  none  so  fair  as  "  fairy  Nell " 
From  Clunary  to  Aray! 

And  is  it  love  of  heather-bell 

That  gives  your  cheeks  the  shade 
That  blooms  on  moors,  my  fairy  Nell, 
Where  bees  and  you  have  played? 

The  ancient  Bridge  is  arched  as  are 
Your  lashes,  as  you  raise  them, — 
Your  brows — your  hair — well,  there,  they 
I  will  not  try  to  praise  them ! 

TTpon  the  Bridge,  half  child,  half  maid, 

You  watch  the  waters  dart. 
Your  little  ears  are  not  afraid 
To  list  to  Nature's  heart; 

And  may  the  amber  Pool  below 

Prove  Fortune  never  chary; 
And  you  as  happiest  fairy  know 
'Twixt  Clunary  and  Aray. 

The  larch  has  now  its  tippets  green. 

The  Primrose  gems  the  grass; 
May  many  an  autumn  yet  be  seen 
In  glory  for  my  lass. 

With  Birch's  gold  and  Beech's  fire 

May  good  all  seasons  carry, 
Nor  spring  nor  autumn  ever  tire 
To  praise  my  Highland  fairy. 

No  colors  fade  for  lasses  true 

Whose  eyes  are  Truth's  own  wells: 
Yours  say,  "  I  don't  belong  to  you," — 
Though  mine  are  fairy  Nell's ! 

But  wait !  some  water-gazers  see 

Man's  face,  and,  all  unwary. 
Come  down  from  off  their  bridge,  to  be 
A  slave's  commanding  fairj''! 


Charleston 

BY  CHARLES  HENRY  WHITE 


ATLTEQUOISE-BLUE  sky  hovering 
in  hazy  drowsy  indolence  over 
a  sea  of  undulating  tile  roofs, 
on  either  side  an  uneven  aisle  of  faded 
stucco  facades,  running  the  whole  gamut 
of  pinks  and  grays,  and  strung  along  this 
luminous  background  innumerable  ex- 
quisite wrought-iron  balconies,  festooned 
by  multicolored  washing  flapping  idly 
in  the  soft  salt  air  that  rings  with  the 
clear  laughter  of  children  peeping  at 
you  through  their  dainty  screen  of 
iron  ornament. 

Such  may  be  your  first  impression  of 
one  phase  of  Charleston,  but  her  moods 
are  infinite ;  and,  as  you  press  on,  you  are 
thrilled  with  a  sense  of  the  endless  va- 
riety and  superabundance  of  beauty  that 
lures  you  in  a  zigzag  course  across  the 
city,  fearful  that  something  may  escape 
you;  here,  standing  on  some  deserted 
wharf  listening  to  the  distant  singing  of 
negroes,  syncopating  their  movements  as 
they  shell  oysters  in  the  factory  above,  or 
retreating  into  the  cool  shade  of  a  re- 
naissance arcade  to  drink  in  the  quiet 
vista  of  Tradd  Street,  its  roofs  a  sea  of 
deep  umber  tiles,  its  walls  glowing  with 
golden  stucco.  Reflect  this  luminous 
mass  of  molten  gold  in  a  canal,  add  a 
few  fruit-boats  for  a  foreground,  and  you 
have  Venice. 

Yet  within  a  day's  journey  from  New 
York,  this  graceful  colonial  city  of  roses, 
with  its  dim,  half  -  forgotten  gardens, 
where  one  might  think  the  old  resident 
had  spent  his  idle  hours  improvising  in 
stucco  and  sketching  in  iron,  is  only  be- 
ginning to  be  discovered  by  the  tourist, 
and  is  still  shunned  by  the  artist,  whose 
instinctive,  aesthetic  flunkeyism  sends 
him  to  Dordrecht  or  Venice,  to  grope 
about  for  a  mildewed  motive  worked 
threadbare  by  generations  of  painters. 

I  had  come  to  Charleston  with  no  seri- 
ous purpose, — not  to  study  its  history  or 
its  legends,  as  graceful  as  you  will  find 
this  beautiful  land  over,  nor  its  churches 


and  secluded  graveyards  worthy  of  Grey's 
Elegy.  I  came  merely  to  etch :  to  impede 
the  traffic  by  opening  a  three-legged  stool 
in  odd  corners,  attracting  the  negroes,  the 
flies,  and  those  nondescript  drifters  who 
congregate  to  watch  you  rid  yourself  of 
an  impression  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
needle  on  a  copper  plate;  to  lose  myself 
in  the  intricacies  of  this  Elysium,  paus- 
ing to  jot  down  in  my  sketch-book  rough 
notes  on  the  quaint  piazzas,  superposed 
and  treated  with  Ionic  orders  below  and 
Corinthian  above;  or  stopping  with  a 
thrill  to  pull  myself  up  and  peep  shame- 
lessly over  some  stucco  wall  into  the  pri- 
vacy of  a  Charleston  garden,  its  sundial 
tufted  with  ivy,  and  its  piazzas  a  flut- 
tering array  of  golden  trumpet-flowers. 
Any  room  taken  at  random  in  this  Ar- 
cadia entrenches  an  etcher  in  an  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  material.  I  there- 
fore turn  to  a  policeman — 

"  J ust  around  the  co-nah  there  is  a 
place  with  Ionic  capitals  where  you  will 
be  very  comfortable." 

One  gasps  at  the  policeman's  erudition 
until  he  remembers  that  this  is  a  city 
where  a  man's  childhood  may  be  spent 
playing  hide  and  seek  behind  the  best 
of  the  orders ;  his  courtship  discreetly 
conducted  in  the  lee  of  a  great  Corin- 
thian column ;  in  later  life  elbowing  daily 
the  posts  of  his  own  classic  portico.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  even  an 
untutored  layman  in  Charleston  is  apt 
to  know  and  appreciate  an '  architectural 
order  when  he  sees  it. 

So  I  locate  the  house  by  its  mighty 
row  of  columns,  looking  out  over  the  sea, 
and  by  a  cow — a  topographical  after- 
thought of  the  policeman — grazing  on 
the  lawn,  doing  likewise.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  this  old  mansion  that  wins 
you  over  immediately,  and  emphasizes  the 
questionable  taste  of  a  few  of  the  modem 
encroachments  along  East  Battery. 

Its  bricks  are  now  mellow  with  age,  and 
the   two   wrought  -  iron   balconies,  each 
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treated  with  a  rondelle,  are  large  enough 
for  one  to  sit  in  comfortably,  almost 
overhanging  the  water,  and  watch  the 
liiigering  rays  of  the  sun  sift  over  the 


The  glowing  stucco  Walls  of  Tradd  Street 
Etched  by  C.  H.  White 


most  delightful,  the  most  wistful  harbor 
in  America.  Just  as  you  enter — but  I 
am  giving  too  much  away.  You  may  be 
a  Philistine  and  unworthy  to  live  here. 


I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  stat- 
ing that  a  graceful  staircase  of  black 
cypress  takes  a  great  sweep  into  a  lofty 
hall  above,  where,  in  the  gloomy  recesses 

behind  heavy 
portieres,  there 
is  a  picture- 
gallery,  locked 
and  sealed 
these  many 
years,  present- 
ing pleasant 
material  for 
3  p  e  c  ulation 
when  you  hear 
of  a  famous 
Komney  —  a 
0  h  a  r  1  e  s  1 0  n 
family  heir- 
loom —  being 
sold  not  so  long 
ago  under  the 
stress  of  need 
for  a  small 
fortune. 

On  the  floor 
above  I  paused 
for  breath 
while  the  ne- 
gress  stopped  ta 
unlock  a  door. 

Here  at  last 
is  a  place 
where  a  man 
may  practise 
the  art  of  liv- 
ing. Through 
the  window 
you  look  out 
upon  a  sunny- 
harbor,  dotted 
at  times  with, 
distant  lumber- 
schooners,  east- 
Avard  bound 
under  a  full 
head  of  sail, 
to  lose  them- 
selves over  the 
horizon  smudg- 
ed with  the 
smoke  of  out- 
going steamers. 
If  I  tire  of  this  vista,  one  flight  of 
stairs  brings  me  down  to  Ilolloway,  my 
companion  at  late  breakfasts,  who  gave 
me  the  freedom  of  his  chambers,  consist- 


ing  of  two  beautiful  Georgian  rooms, 
littered  with  books  and  rare  prints,  an 
undersized  dog,  a  second-hand  piano,  a 
few  old  portraits,  and  an  exceptionally 
good  mahogany  cellarette,  about  which  a 
small  group  of  stragglers  gather  at  night 
when  a  musical  member  of  the  coterie 
seats  himself  at  the  piano. 

On  these  evenings  if  you  pass  this  way 
you  may  have  heard  a  deep  bass  voice 
wishing  you  good-night  from  beneath 
the  palmettos  where  a  ragged  silhouette 
is  barely  visible.  Apart  from  his  negro 
origin,  revealed  in  the  peculiar  "timbre" 
of  his  voice,  there  was  little  upon  which 
to  form  a  reasonable  hypothesis  for  his 
nightly  vigils,  until  I  hit  upon  it  by  ac- 
cident late  one  moonlight  night  as  I 
was  homeward  bound  along  the  Battery. 

A  great  luminous  expanse  of  water 
stretched  like  a  sea  of  silver  as  far  as 


the  eye  could  follow,  into  the  East,  mir- 
roring in  its  depths  the  port  and  star- 
board lights  of  a  distant  fleet  of  schoon- 
ers— motionless  at  their  moorings — bare- 
ly perceptible  in  the  envelopment  of  the 
evening.  IvTothing  disturbed  the  thrill- 
ing silence  save  the  distant  song  of  some 
benighted  negro  as  he  rowed  for  the 
Cooper  River,  wailing  his  spontaneous 
invocation  to  the  night,  and  leaving  in 
his  wake  a  thin  ripple  of  silver. 

As  I  rounded  the  corner,  the  sonorous 
cadences  of  a  Chopin  ballad  told  me  that 
the  musical  member  had  dropped  in  at 
Ilolloway's,  and  prompted  me  to  pause 
and  hear  the  selection  out  beneath  the 
magnolias.  I  was  tiptoeing  about,  se- 
lecring  a  suitable  trunk  to  lean  against, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
something  beneatli  TTolloway's  balcony. 

It  was  the  figure  of  a  man  whose  legs 
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and  arms  dangled  loose  and  disjointed  as 
if  his  body  were  suspended  by  an  invisi- 
ble cord  to  the  balcony  above.  As  I  stole 
nearer,  carefully  obliterating  myself  in 


Charleston  Piazza 
Etched  Dy  C.  H.  White 


the  deep  shadow  of  the  trees,  I  recognized 
in  this  solitary  shuffling  figure  my  negTO 
of  the  deei)  bass  voice.  As  the  ballad, 
issuing  from  the  window  above,  flooded 
the  night  with  swelling  crescendos,  he 
swayed  from  head  to  foot,  flapi)ing  his 


rags  as  he  shuffled  his  feet  in  amazing 
syncopated  rhythms,  dancing  himself  out 
of  his  hat  into  a  dripping  perspiration, 
till  the  final  chord  resounding  above 
brought  his  big  feet  down 
with  a  delirious  whack  that 
sent  the  echoes  hurtling 
along  the  weather  -  beaten 
walls  into  the  glimmering 
void  above. 

I  stepped  out  to  say 
something  to  him  just  as 
a  policeman  passed,  going 
his  rounds.  "  Keep  a-mov- 
in',  niggah,"  was  all  the 
guardian  of  the  peace  had 
to  offer,  and  the  colored 
enigma  vanished  into  the 
night. 

This  innate,  uncontrol- 
lable craving  of  the  negro 
for  rhythm  is  nowhere  bet- 
ter exemplified  than  in  a 
colored  barber's  manipula- 
tion of  an  ordinary  demo- 
cratic whisk-broom.  You 
may  think  that  you  have 
been  whisked  in  New  York, 
but  the  best  of  our  boot- 
blacks and  barber's  assist- 
ants merely  brush  your 
trousers  from  the  knee 
do^vn,  with  a  few  conven- 
tional, cold  movements,  and 
a  perfunctory  pass  at  your 
collar.  Their  whisking  is 
at  best  a  calculating, 
soulless  business  proposi- 
tion. But  in  Charleston 
all  this  is  changed.  To  be 
sure,  your  negro  begins 
brushing  you  with  a  sordid 
end — the  tip — in  view;  but 
the  moment  he  begins  a 
prelude  with  his  whisk  on 
your  coat  lapels,  his  work, 
like  that  of  the  artist,  be- 
comes the  labor  of  love. 
He  loses  sight  of  its  com- 
mercial possibilities  in  its 
technical  resources.  In  his 
hands  it  is  manii:»ulated  until  it  becomes 
a  vehicle  of  expression  and  takes  its  place 
among  the  instruments  of  percussion. 

If  you  show  even  a  moderate  interest 
in  the  skill  with  which  the  colored  ap- 
l)rentice   drums   the   dust   out   of  your 
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clothing",  the  proprietor  will  leave  his 
customer  with  his  face  buried  beneath  a 
sea  of  suds,  snatch  the  whisk  away  from 
the  boy  with  a  "  Go  'way,  chile,"  and  re- 
veal the  possibilities  of  the  implement. 
Your  collar  -  bone  will  be  approached 
with  a  capriccioso  movement  that  will 
soon  shape  itself  into  an  allegro  non 
troppo  as  he  reaches  your  shoulders.  In 
the  variegated  rhythms  that  follow  in 
quick  succession  you  unconsciously  for- 
mulate well  -  remembered  airs.  As  he 
reached  my  ribs,  for  an  instant  he  was 
agitato,  and  I  thought  I  traced  Schu- 
mann's delightful  "  I'll  ne'er  complain  " 
— only  for  a  moment,  for  he  had  shifted 
to  elaborate  double  syncopations.  This 
time  the  tempo  was  unmistakable : — "  I 
don'  care  if  yo'  nevah  come  back," — but 
doubtless  realizing  the  inappropriateness 
of  the  selection,  he  drifted  gracefully 
into  a  delirious  and  exquisite  bit  of  rag- 
time, drumming  as  he  whistled  in  a  faint 
pianissimo,  "  Every  li'l  bit  helps,"  soft- 
ly hissing  the  melody  after  the  manner 
of  a  groom  when  he  uses  the  curry-comb 
on  a  horse. 

Indeed,  as  the  thing  progressed,  I  be- 
came conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  like  a  horse,  and  pos- 
sibly might  look  so,  to  pedestrians  as 
they  passed. 


Every  artifice,  every  combination  in 
the  art  of  syncopated  drumming  seemed 
to  have  been  exhausted  as  he  went  flip- 
flap,'  pit-a-pat  over  my  person  till  he 
reached  my  abdomen,  where  he  varied 
things  with  a  tremolo  that  con  amore, 
and  I  thought  I  detected  the  opening 
movement  of  Grieg's  "  Ich  liebe  dich  " ; 
but  in  the  excitement  and  nervous  exal- 
tation of  the  moment  this  may  have  been 
a  foolish  delusion.  I  soon  realized  that 
he  still  held  in  reserve  the  magnificent 
resources  of  an  unlimited'  technique 
when  he  approached  my  legs,  which  are 
thin  and  wiry,  and  made  them  vibrate  to 
a  sustained  and  furious  agitato  move- 
ment, in  which  he  dropped  each  third 
beat,  catching  himself  a  resounding  slap 
on  his  stomach,  ostensibly  to  shake  the 
dust  from  the  whisk,  but  actually  to  vary 
his  orchestration  with  a  round,  mellow 
tone.  Now  he  was  working  his  feet 
against  his  hands  in  a  sort  of  rhythmical 
counterpoint,  and  the  entire  force  of 
employees  shuffied  about,  moving  their 
razors  in  unison. 

I  felt  the  climax  coming.  In  the  cloud 
of  dust  enveloping  me  I  caught  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  maestro's  shiny  pate  and 
heard  him  wheezing  for  breath.  I  steadied 
myself,  while  my  hat  rocked  about  at  a 
perilous  angle  as  he  beat  a  fortissimo 
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Quaint  old-time  Doorways  with  their  slender  Railings 
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between  my  shoulder-blades  to  the  time- 
worn  :  "  First  in  peace,  first  in  war,  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Xow  I  can  say  I  am  whisked ! 

The  Englishman  who  occupied  the 
chair  next  to  mine  was  about  due  for  a 
brushing,  so  I  stopped  to  light  a  cigar- 
ette and  see  how  I  must  have  looked. 
But  when  Rufus  toyed  with  an  exquisite 
little  rhythm  on  his  neck,  as  a  forerun- 
ner to  better  things,  the  soulless  stranger 
cut  him  short  with: 

"  Oh,  I  say,  my  man,  caunt  y'  stop  that 
evahlawsting-  drumming-  and  brush  me 
off  a  bit,  don't  y'  know?  I've  got  to 
catch  a  train." 

Which  merely  goes  to  show  that  in 
the  arts,  the  higher  a  man  aspires,  the 
smaller  he  finds  the  zone  of  an  appreci- 
ative public. 

But  time  flies  in  old  Charles  Town, 
and  my  return  ticket  stares  me  in  my 
face  like  an  impending  ban  of  excom- 
munication. The  lovely  vistas  of  faded 
stucco,  the  secluded  gardens  run  wild 
with  roses,  each  exquisite  portico  flut- 


tering with  exotic  flowers,  that  nod  to 
me  on  terms  of  intimacy  in  my  daily 
rambles,  must  be  renounced. 

And  as  the  hour  of  this  renunciation 
approaches,  I  find  myself  returning  once 
more  to  satiate  myself  with  the  unob- 
trusive beauty  of  familiar  corners. 
Again  I  mount  the  w'rought-iron  stair- 
case to  the  oM  mansion  facing  the  water, 
which  I  visited  first  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
work,  ascending  the  sweep  of  stairs  to 
pull  a  highly  polished  brass  knob  which 
brought,  a  moment  later,  an  old  ante- 
bellum negro  butler,  in  a  white-duck 
jacket  with  pearl  buttons,  who  with  great 
dig"nity — a  dernier-regime  manner  care- 
fully appropriated  from  his  master — led 
me  into  a  vast  hallway  interspaced  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  thence  up  a 
stairway  past  a  high  Pall  ad  i  an  window 
through  which  one  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  (juiet  g-arden  glowing  with  heavy  clus- 
ters of  ripe  oranges  relieved  against  a. 
])ink  and  white  mist  of  azaleas.  From 
the  spacious  landing*  above,  where  in  the 
old  days  an  orchestra  played,  while  be- 
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low  the  young-  people  glided  through  the 
candle-lit  hall,  one  has  access  to  a  great 
reception-room  panelled  to  the  ceiling. 

To  attempt  to  catch  Charleston's  pe- 
culiar flavor  were  as  futile  as  to  describe 
the  perfume  of  a  flower.  Its  charm  is 
insidious,  and  once  under  its  influence 
Charleston  becomes  a  habit.  Thus  many 
a  balcony  room  is  occupied  by  some  en- 
snared visitor,  who  thinks  he  is  just 
passing  through  as  he  lingers  year  after 
year,  imable  to  renounce  the  roses,  the 
balconies  with  their  rows  of  flower-pots 
glowing  with  .g-eraniums,  the  long  unfre- 
quented walks  by  the  river  at  sunset. 

Shortly  before  leaving  Charleston, 
Holloway    and   I   were   returning,  late 


one  evening,  from  a  section  along  the 
river  hitherto  unexplored  by  me,  when 
an  old  residence  at  the  corner  well 
screened  by  a  heavy  magnolia  caught 
my  attention, 

Holloway  became  reminiscent.  "  If 
you  had  told  any  of  the  German  musical 
world  of  the  late  seventies  that  their 
most  noted  tenor  and  exponent  of  Wag- 
ner title  roles  would  be  quietly  spending 
his  old  age  watering  his  peach-trees  and 
training  his  grape  -  vines  in  an  old 
Charleston  garden,  they  would  have  been 
incredulous.  Yet  liere  he  is,  merely 
another  instance  of  those  chance  visi- 
tors we  were  speaking  of  who  come  for 
a  night  and  are  held  indefinitely.  He 
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may  be  at  home  now;  if  you  like,  we  can 
cross  over." 

A  few  steps  across  the  encroachment 
of  railroad  tracks,  that  have  destroyed 
the  character  of  a  once  distinguished 
neighborhood,  brought  us  to  the  garden. 
Holloway  i)eeped  over  the  fence  and 
beckoned  to  me.  Half  hidden  by  a  rust- 
ling canopy  of  foliage  an  elderly  colossus 
stood  absorbed  in  stringing  his  vines 
overhead,  after  the  fashion  of  an  Italian 
garden.  His  hair  and  beard  were  silver 
gray,  yet  the  fulness  of  his  massive 
neck  and  the  clean-cut,  muscular  frame 
seemed  to  speak  him  an  elderly  athletic 
gentleman  of  distinguished  antecedents, 
magnificently  preserved  for  his  three- 
score years. 

He  was  humming  softly  to  himself  as 
he  caught  up  vines  here  and  there  to 
arrange  them  in  festoons  along  his  shady 
piazzas;  and,  as  he  approached  us,  I  rec- 
ognized the  "  Evening  Star "  song  from 
Tannhauser;  at  first  almost  inaudible, 
but  as  he  continued,  the  poetry  of  this 
fine  Charleston  evening  seemed  to  carry 
him  with  it  till  his  voice  soared  in  rich 
sonorous  tones  that  echoed  along  the 
quiet  piazzas  and  awakened  a  mocking- 
bird in  the  depths  of  his  magnolia. 

Holloway  coughed. 

In  an  instant  the  song  ceased.  With 
a  hearty  roar  of  laughter  the  singer  took 
the  steps  of  his  piazza  two  at  a  time, 
and  a  moment  later  grasped  my  hand. 

"  This  was  good  of  you  to  wander  into 
this  wilderness  to  visit  an  old  man  sing- 
ing in  his  garden."  He  laughed  as  he 
led  us  through  a  spacious  hallway,  whose 
walls  were  hung  with  innumerable  oil 
sketches — some  rough  notes,  others  of  ex- 
ceptional interest — done  by  him  at  odd 
moments  during  his  professional  career. 

"  They  are  only  for  myself,"  he  ex- 
plained apologetically,  dismissing  them 
all  with  a  peremptory  wave  of  his  arm. 
"  A  divertissement  for  me  in  my  travels." 

In  the  large  salon  adjoining  the  piazza 
there  was  hardly  a  spot  on  the  walls 
where  some  canvas  did  not  commemorate 
an  important  musical  event  of  the  late 
"  seventies."  The  itinerary  of  the  first 
Wagner  Opera  Company  to  enter  Italy, 
in  which  he  sang  the  title  roles,  could 


be  traced  distinctly  in  the  dusty  paint- 
ings rambling  in  uneven  procession 
above  his  piano.  Even  London  with  her 
veil  of  blue  mist  was  represented  in  a 
fev/  impressions  he  had  managed  to  re- 
cord between  rehearsals  at  the  time  he 
sang  the  role  of  Rienzi  at  its  premiere. 

But  among  all  these  paintings  I  still 
call  to  mind  an  especially  fine  Bavarian 
landscape,  that  stood  out  clearly  among 
the  others,  by  the  delicate  tenderness 
with  which  he  had  rendered  a  mediaeval 
stronghold  with  draw-bridge  and  embat- 
tlements  towering  defiantly  above  a  quiet 
valley,  encircled  by  distant  w^ooded  hills, 
shimmering  in  the  fine  midsummer  light 
that  sifted  over  tower  and  gables,  gilding 
each  pinnacle  with  burnished  gold. 

"  It  is  Castle  Eisenach,"  he  explained, 
flipping  the  dust  off  its  surface  with  his 
handkerchief.  Grimm,  in  his  fairy- 
tales, describes  the  tower  -  room  accu- 
rately. Is  it  not  a  curious  thing  that  by 
playing  the  role  of  Tannhauser,  and  at 
times  Wolfram,  for  that  matter,  I  was 
able  to  buy  the  castle  where,  in  1205, 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  wrote  Parsi- 
fal ?" 

You  still  own  it  ?"  I  gasped. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  simply.  "  But  it  is 
quite  a  tax  on  me  to  keep  it  up  now." 

Later,  as  we  sat  tilting  our  chairs  on 
the  broad  piazza,  his  son,  a  young  Ger- 
man army  officer  on  leave  of  absence, 
appeared,  and  as  the  shadows  length- 
ened the  old  gentleman  drifted  into 
reminiscences,  revealing  with  many  a 
racy  idiom  the  comedy  lurking  behind  the 
scene  of  the  grand-opera  tragedy,  or 
chuckling  as  he  recalled  the  eccentricities 
of  von  Billow,  who,  when  the  ballet- 
girls  supplied  him  by  the  Hamburg 
Opera  House  were  too  fat  and  bulky, 
woidd  bring  this  to  the  notice  of  the 
management,  at  the  same  time  gratifying 
his  Teutonic  sense  of  humor  bv  in- 
creasing  the  tempo  of  the  orchestra  dur- 
ing rehearsals,  and  screaming:  "Faster! 
Easter!"  until  they  fell  exhausted  on 
the  stage. 

As  I  write,  I  can  still  see  this  fine  old 
gentleman  standing  in  his  portico  at 
dusk,  a  romantic  figure  among  his  roses, 
waving  us  a  hearty  "  aufwiedersehen." 
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The  Great  Day 


BY  ELSIE  SINGMASTER 


OLD  Billy  Glide  strode  slowly  into 
the  kitchen,  where  his  wife  bent 
over  the  stove.  Just  inside  the 
door  he  stopped,  and  chewed  meditatively 
-jpon  the  toothpick  in  his  mouth.  His 
wife  turned  presently  to  look  at  him. 

"  What  are  you  grinning  at  ?"  she  asked, 
pleasantly. 

Billy  did  not  answer.  Instead  he  sat 
down  in  his  arm-chair  and  lifted  his  feet 
to  the  window-sill. 

"  W ont  you  speak,  or  can't  you  ?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Gude. 

When  he  still  did  not  respond,  she 
gravely  pushed  her  frying-pan  to  the  back 
of  the  stove^  and  went  toward  the  door. 
Before  her  hand  touched  the  latch,  how- 
ever, Billy  came  to  himself. 
"  Abbie!"  he  said. 

"  I  can't  stop  now,"  answered  Mrs. 
Gude.  "  I  gave  you  your  chance  to  tell 
what  you  got  to  tell.  Now  you  can  wait 
till  I  come  home." 

"  You'll  be  sorry." 

Mrs.  Gude  looked  back.  Her  husband 
still  grinned. 

"  You're  crazy,"  she  said,  with  convic- 
tion, and  went  out. 

An  instant  later  she  reopened  the  door. 
Billy  was  executing  a  pas  seul  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor. 

Are  you  crazy?"  she  demanded,  in 
affright. 

Billy  paused  long  enough  to  winlv  at 
her. 

"  You  better  go  do  your  errand, 
Abbie." 

Abbie  seized  him  by  the  arm. 
"What  is  the  matter?" 
Then  Billy's  news  refused  longer  to  be 
retained. 

"  There's  a  great  day  comin',"  he  said, 
solemnly.  "  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  comin'  here  on  Decoration  Day 
to  see  the  battle-field." 

"What  of  that?"  said  Abbie,  scorn- 
fully. "It  won't  do  you  no  good.  He'll 
come  in  the  morning  in  an  automobile, 


an'  he'll  scoot  round  the  field  with  Jakie 
Barsinger  a-settin'  on  the  step  tellin'  lies, 
an'  you  can  see  him  go  by." 

"  See  him  go  by  nothin',"  said  Billy. 
"  That's  where  you're  left.  He's  comin' 
in  the  mornin'  on  a  special  train,  an' 
he's  goin'  to  be  driven  round  the  field, 
an'  he's  goin'  to  make  a  speech  at  the 
nostrum  " — thus  did  Billy  choose  to  pro- 
nounce rostrum — "  an' — " 

"  And  Jakie  Barsinger  will  drive  him 
over  the  field  and  to  the  nostrum,  and 
you  can  sit  and  look  on." 

"  That's  where  you're  left  again," 
mocked  Billy.  "  I,  bein'  the  oldest  guide, 
an'  the  best  knowed,  an'  havin'  held 
Mr.  Lincoln  by  the  hand  in  '63,  an'*  hav- 
in' driven  all  the  other  big  guns  what 
come  here  till  automobiles  an'  Jakie 
Barsinger  come  in,  I  am  selected  to  do 
the  drivin'  on  the  great  day." 

Mrs.  Gude  sat  down  heavily  on  a  chair 
near  the  door. 

"Who  done  it,  Billy?" 

"  I  don't  know  who  done  it,"  Billy  an- 
swered. "  An'  I  don't  care.  Some  of 
the  galoots  had  a  little  common  sense 
for  once." 

"  Why  did  they  do  it?"  gasped  Mrs. 
Gude. 

"  Why  ?"  repeated  Billy.  "Why?  Be- 
cause when  you  get  people  to  talk  about  a 
battle,  it's  better  to  have  some  one  what 
saw  the  battle,  an'  not  some  one  what 
was  in  long  clothes.  I  guess  they  were 
afraid  Jakie  might  tell  something  wong. 
You  can't  fool  this  President." 

"I  mean,  what  made  'em  change  noiv?" 
went  on  Abbie.  "  They  knew  this  long 
time  that  Jakie  Barsinger  was  dumb." 

"  I  don't  know,  an'  I  don't  care.  I 
only  know  that  I'm  goin'  to  drive  the 
President.  I  heard  Lincoln  make  his 
speech  in  '63,  an'  I  drove  Everett  an' 
Sickles  an'  Howard  an'  Curtin,  and  this 
President's  father,  an'  then " — Billy's 
voice  shook — "  then  they  said  I  was  get- 
tin'  old,  an'  Jakie  Barsinger  an'  all  the 
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chaps  get  down  at  the  station  an'  yell 
an'  howl  like  Piute  Indians,  an'  they 
get  the  custom,  an'  the  hotels  tell  the 
people  I  had  an  accident  with  an  auto- 
mobile.  Automobiles  be  dangblasted !" 

Mrs.  Glide  laid  a 
tender  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Don't  you  cry,"  she 
said. 

Billy  dashed  the  tears 
from  his  eyes. 

"  I  ain't  cryin'.  You 
go  on  with  your  er- 
rand." 

Mrs.  Gude  put  on 
her  sunbonnet  again. 
She  had  no  errand,  but 
it  would  not  do  to  ad- 
mit it. 

"  Not  if  you're  goin' 
to  hop  round  like  a 


"  There  ain't  a  stone  or  a  bush  I  don't 
know;  there  ain't  a  tree  or  a  fence  post." 

Presently,  however,  came  a  creature 
which  neither  they  nor  Billy  knew.  It 
dashed  upon  them  one  day  with  infernal 


loony 
"  I'm 
I 


day. 


safe  for  to- 
guess.  Be- 
sides, my  legs  is  give 
out." 

Left  alone,  Billy 
rubbed  one  leg,  then 
the  other. 

"G'lang  there,"  he 
said,  presently,  his 
hands  lifting  a  pair  of 
imaginary  reins.  "  Mr. 
President,  hidden  here 
among  the  trees  an' 
bushes  waited  the  foe; 
here — "  Before  he  had 
finished  he  was  asleep. 
Fie  was  almost  seventy 
years  old,  and  excite- 
ment wearied  him. 

For  forty  years  he 
had  shown  visitors  over 
the  battle  -  field.  At 
first  his  old  horse  had 
picked  his  way  careful- 
ly along  the  old  lanes 
and  across  the  fields; 
of  late,  however,  his 
liandsome  grays  had  trotted  over  fine 
avenues.  The  horses  knew  the  route  of 
travel  as  thoroughly  as  did  their  master. 
They  drew  up  before  the  National  Monu- 
ment, on  the  turn  of  the  Bloody  Angle, 
and  at  the  summit  of  Little  Round  Top 
without  the  least  guidance. 


You're  Crazy,"  she  said,  with  Conviction 


tooting  on  the  steep  curve  of  Gulp's  Hill, 
and  neither  they  nor  Billy  were  prepared. 
He  sat  easily  in  his  seat,  the  lines  loose 
in  his  hands,  while  he  described  the 
charge  of  the  Louisiana  Tigers. 

"  From  yonder  they  came,"  he  said. 
"  Up  there,  a-creepin'  through  the  bushes. 
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an'   then    a-dashin',    an'   down   on  'em 


eame- 


J7 


And  then  Billy  knew  no  more.  The 
antomobile  was  upon  them;  there  was  a 
crash  as  the  horses  whirled  aside  into 


He  was  of  a  new  Generation 


the  nnderbrush,  another  as  the  carriaf^'C 
turned  turtle,  then  a  succession  of 
shrieks.  No  one  was  seriously  hurt,  how- 
ever, but  Billy  himself.  When,  weeks 
later,  he  went  back  to  his  old  post  beside 
the  station  platform,  where  the  g'uides 
waited  the  arrival  of  trains,  Jakie  Bar- 


sing-er  had  his  place,  and  Jakie  would 
not  move.  He  was  of  a  new  generation 
of  guides,  who  made  up  in  volubility 
what  they  lacked  in  knowledge. 

For  weeks  Billy  continued  to  drive  to 

the  station.  He  had 
enlisted  the  services  of 
a  visiting"  chauffeur, 
and  his  horses  were 
now  accustomed  to 
automobiles. 

"  I  tamed  'em,"  he 
said  to  Abbie.  "  I 
drove  'em  up  to  it,  an' 
round  it,  an'  past  it. 
An'  he  snorted  it,  an' 
tooted  it,  an'  brought 
it  at  'em  in  front  an' 
behind.  They're  as 
calm  as  pigeons." 

Nevertheless,  trade 
did  not  come  back. 
Jakie  Barsinger  had 
become  the  recognized 
guide  for  the  guests  at 
the  Palace,  and  John 
Harris  for  those  at  the 
Keystone,  and  it  was 
always  from  the  hotels 
that  the  best  patronage 
came. 

"Jakie  Barsinger 
took  the  Secretary  of 
War  round  the  other 
day,"  the  old  man 
would  say,  tearfully,  to 
his  wife,  "  an'  he  made 
a  fool  of  himself.  He 
don't  know  a  brigade 
from  a  company.  An' 
he  grinned  at  me — he 
grinned  at  me!" 

Abbie  did  her  best 
to  comfort  him. 

"  Perhaps  some  of 
the  old  ones  what  used 
to  have  you  will  come 
back." 

"An'  if  they  do," 
said  Billy,  "the  clerk 
at  the  Palace  '11  tell  'em  I  ain't  in  the 
business,  or  I  was  in  a  accident,  or  that 
I'm  dead.  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  'em 
to  tell  'em  I'm  dead." 

Robbed  of  the  occupation  of  his  life, 
which  was  also  his  passion,  Billy  grew 
rai)i(lly  old.    Abbie  listened  in  distress 
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as,  sitting  alone,  he  declaimed  his  old 
speeches. 

"  Here  on  the  right  they  fought  with 
clubbed  muskets.    Here — " 

Often  he  did  not  finish,  but  dozed 
wearily  off.  There  were  times  when  it 
seemed  that  he  could  not  long  survive. 

Xow.  however,  he  seemed  to  have  taken 
a  new  lease  on  life.  No  longer  did  he  sit 
sleepily  all  day  on  the  porch  or  by  the 
stove.  He  began  to  frequent  his  old 
haunts,  and  he  assumed  his  old  proud 
attitude  toward  his  rivals. 

llrs.  Gude  did  not  share  his  imqualified 
elation. 

"  Something  might  happen,"  she  said, 
fearfully. 

"  Xothin'  could  happen,"  rejoined 
Billy,  scornfully,  "  unless  I  died.  An' 
then  J  wouldn't  care.  But  I  hope  the 
Lord  won't  let  me  die."  Billy  said  it 
as  though  it  were  a  prayer.  "  I'm  goin' 
to  set  up  once  more  an'  wave  my  whip 
at  'em,  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  beside  me.  No  back  seat  for  him! 
Colonel  Mott  said  the  President  'd  want 
to  sit  on  the  front  seat.  An'  he  said 
he'd  ask  questions.  '  Let  him  ask,'  I  said. 
'  I  ain't  afraid  of  no  questions  nobody 
can  ask.  No  s'tistics,  nor  manoeuvres, 
nor—'  " 

"  But  Jakie  Barsingor  might  do  you  a 
mean  trick." 

"  There  ain't  nothin'  he  can  do.  Mott 
said  to  me,  '  Be  on  time,  Gude,  bright  an' 
early.' "  Then  Billy's  voice  sank  to  a 
whisper.  "  They're  goin'  to  stop  the 
train  out  at  the  sidin'  back  of  the  Semi- 
nary, so  as  to  fool  the  crowd.  They'll  be 
waitin'  in  town,  an'  we'll  be  otf  an' 
away.  An'  by  an'  by  we'll  meet  Jakie 
with  a  load  of  jays.  Oh,  it  '11  be — it  '11 
be  immense !" 

Through  the  weeks  that  intervened  be- 
fore the  30th  of  May,  Abbie  watched  him 
anxiously.  Each  day  he  exercised  the 
horses,  grown  fat  and  lazy;  each  day  he 
went  over  the  long  account  of  the  battle, 
as  though  he  coidd  forget  what  was  part 
and  parcel  of  himself.  His  eyes  grew 
brighter,  and  there  was  a  flush  on  his  old 
cheeks.  The  committee  of  arrangements 
lost  their  fear  that  perhaps  they  had  been 
unwise  in  appointing  him. 

"  Gude's  just  as  good  as  he  ever  was," 
said  Colonel  Mott.  "  Tt  wouldn't  do  to 
let  the  President  get  at  Barsinger.  If 


you  stop  him  in  the  middle  of  a  speech, 
he  has  to  go  back  to  the  beginning." 
Then  he  told  a  story  of  which  he  never 
grew  weary.  " '  Here  on  this  field  lay 
ten  thousand  dead  men,'  says  Barsinger. 
'  Ten  thousand  dead  men,  interspersed 
with  one  dead  lady.'  No;  Billy  Gude's 
all  right." 

Colonel  Mott  sighed  with  relief.  The 
plainiing  for  a  President's  visit  was  no 
light  task.  There  were  arrangements  to 
be  made  with  the  railroad  companies,  the 
secret  service  men  were  to  be  stationed 
over  the  battle-field,  there  were  to  be 
trustworthy  guards,  a  programme  was  to 
be  made  out  for  the  afternoon  meeting 
at  which  the  President  was  to  speak. 

The  night  before  the  30th  Abbie  did 
not  sleep.  She  heard  Billy  talking  softly 
to  him.self. 

"  Bight  yonder,  Mr.  President,  they 
came  creepin'  through  the  bushes;  right 
yonder — "  Then  he  groaned  heavily,  and 
Abbie  shook  him  awake. 

"  I  was  dreamin'  about  the  auto- 
mobile," he  said,  confusedly.  "  I — oh, 
ain't  it  time  to  get  up  ?" 

At  daylight  he  was  astir,  and  Abbie 
helped  him  dress.  His  hand  shook  and 
his  voice  trembled  as  he  said  good-by. 

"  You  better  come  to  the  window  an' 
see  me  go  past,"  he  said;  then,  "  WTiat 
you  cryin'  about,  Abbie?" 

"  I'm  afraid  somethin's  goin'  to  hap- 
pen," sobbed  the  old  woman.  "  I'm 
afraid — " 

"Afraid!"  he  mocked.  "Do  vou 
think,  too,  that  I'm  old  an'  wore  out  an' 
no  good?    You'll  see!" 

And,  defiantly,  he  went  out. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  drove  to  the 
siding  where  the  train  was  to  stop.  A 
wooden  platform  had  been  built  beside 
the  track,  and  on  it  stood  Colonel  Mott 
and  the  rest  of  the  committee. 

"  Drive  hack  there,  Billy,"  Colonel 
jMott  commanded.  "  Then  when  I  signal 
to  you,  you  come  down  here.  And  hold 
on  to  your  horses.  There's  going  to  be 
a  Presidential  salute.  As  soon  as  that's 
over  we'll  start." 

Billy  drew  l)ack  to  the  side  of  the  road. 
Evidently,  through  some  mischance,  the 
plans  for  the  President's  reception  had 
l)ecome  kno\^Ti,  and  there  was  a  rapidly 
increasing  crowd.  On  the  slope  of  the 
hill  a  battery  of  artillery  awaited  the 
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word  to  fire.  Billy  sat  straight,  his  eyes 
on  his  horses'  heads,  his  old  hands  grip- 
ping the  lines.  He  watched  with  pride 
the  marshal  waving  all  carriages  back 
from  the  road.  Only  he,  Billy  Gude,  had 
the  right  to  be  there.  He  was  to  drive 
the  President.  The  great  day  had  come. 
He  chnckled  aloud,  not  noticing  that  just 
back  of  the  marshal  stood  Jakie  Bar- 
singer's  fine  new  carriage,  empty  save  for 
Jakie  himself. 

Presently  the  old  man  sat  still  more 
erect.  He  heard,  clear  above  the  noise 
of  the  crowd,  a  distant  whistle — that  same 
whistle  for  which  he  had  listened  daily 
when  he  had  the  best  place  beside  the  sta- 
tion platform.  The  train  was  rounding 
the  last  curve.  In  a  moment  more  it 
would  come  slowly  to  view  out  of  the 
fatal  railroad  cut,  whose  forty-year-old 
horrors  Billy  could  describe  so  well. 

The  fields  were  black  now  with  the 
crowd,  the  gunners  watched  their  captain, 
and  slowly  the  train  drew  in  beside  the 
bright  pine  platform.  At  the  door  of 
the  last  car  appeared  a  tall  and  sturdy 
figure,  and  ten  thousand  huzzas  made  the 
hills  ring.  Then  a  thunder  of  guns 
awoke  echoes  which,  like  the  terror- 
stricken  cries  from  the  railroad  cut,  had 
been  silent  forty  years.  Billy,  listening, 
shivered.  The  horror  had  not  grown  less 
with  his  repeated  telling. 

He  leaned  forward  now,  watching  for 
Colonel  Mott's  uplifted  hand;  he  saw 
him  turn,  and  then —  Erom  behind  he 
heard  a  cry,  and  turned  to  look;  then  he 
swiftly  swung  Dan  and  Bess  in  toward 
the  fence.  A  pair  of  horses,  maddened 
by  the  noise  of  the  firing,  dashed  toward 
him.  He  heard  women  scream,  and 
thought,  despairing,  of  Abbie's  prophecy. 
There  would  not  be  room  for  them  to 
pass.  After  all,  he  would  not  drive  the 
President.  Then  he  almost  sobbed  in 
his  relief.  They  were  safely  by.  He 
laughed  grimly.  It  was  Jakie  Barsinger 
with  his  fine  new  carriage.  Then  Billy 
chitched  the  reins  again.  In  the  short 
glimpse  he  had  caught  of  Jakie  Bar- 
singer,  he  did  not  seem  frightened  nor 
disturbed.  Nor  did  he  seem  to  make 
any  effort  to  hold  his  horses  in.  Billy 
stared  into  the  cloud  of  dust  which  fol- 
lowed him.  What  did  it  mean?  And  as 
he  stared  the  horses  stopped,  skilfully 
drawn  in  by  Jakie  Barsinger's  firm  hand 


beside  the  yellow  platform.  The  cloud 
of  dust  thinned  a  little,  and  Billy  saw 
plainly  now.  Into  the  front  seat  of  the 
tourist's  carriage,  beside  Jakie  Barsinger 
himself,  climbed  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    Billy  rose  in  his  seat. 

"Colonel  Mott!"  he  called,  frantically. 
"Colonel  Mott!" 

But  no  one  heeded.  If  any  one  heard, 
they  thought  it  was  but  another  cheer. 
The  crowd  swarmed  down  to  the  road 
now,  shouting,  huzzaing,  here  and  there  a 
man  or  a  girl  pausing  to  steady  a  camera 
on  a  fence  post,  here  and  there  a  child 
swung  to  its  father's  shoulder. 

"  Where  is  the  President?"  they  asked, 
and  Billy  heard  the  answer. 

"  There,  there !  Look !  By  Jakie  Bar- 
singer !" 

The  old  man's  hands  dropped,  and  he 
sobbed.  It  had  all  been  so  neatly  done: 
the  pretence  of  a  runaway,  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  Colonel  Mott's  excite- 
ment— and  the  crown  of  his  life  was 
gone. 

Long  after  the  crowd  had  followed  in 
the  dusty  wake  of  the  long  carriage  he 
turned  his  horses  toward  home.  A  hun- 
dred tourists  had  begged  him  to  take 
them  over  the  field,  but  he  had  silently 
shaken  his  head.  He  could  not  speak. 
Dan  and  Bess  trotted  briskly,  mindful  of 
the  cool  stable  toward  which  their  heads 
were  set,  and  they  whinnied  eagerly  at 
the  stable  door.  They  stood  there  for 
half  an  hour,  however,  before  their  mas- 
ter clambered  down  to  unharness  them. 
He  talked  to  himself  feebly,  and,  when 
he  had  finished,  went  out,  not  to  the 
house,  where  Abbie,  who  had  watched 
Jakie  Barsinger  drive  by,  waited  in  an 
agony  of  fear,  but  down  the  street,  and 
out  by  quiet  alleys  and  lanes  to  the 
National  Cemetery.  Sometimes  he  look- 
ed a  little  wonderingly  toward  the  crowd- 
ed main  streets,  not  able  to  recall  in- 
stantly why  the  crowd  was  there,  then 
remembering  with  a  rage  which  shook 
him  to  the  soul.  Electing,  futile  sug- 
gestions of  revenge  dashed  upon  him — 
a  loosened  nut  in  Jakie  Barsinger's 
swingle-tree  or  a  cut  trace — and  were 
repelled  with  horror  which  hurt  as  much 
as  the  rage.  All  the  to^vn  would  taunt 
him  now.  Why  had  he  not  turned  his 
carriage  across  the  road  and  stopped 
Jakie  Barsinger  in  his  wild  dash?  It 
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For  the  Moment  he  was  the  Great  Man 


would  have  been  better  to  have  been 
killed  than  to  have  lived  to  this. 

Around  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  a 
company  of  cavalry  was  stationed,  and 
within  new  thousands  waited.  It  was 
afternoon  now,  and  almost  time  for  the 
trip  over  the  field  to  end  and  the  exer- 
cises to  begin.  As  Billy  passed  through 
the  crowd,  he  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Thought  you  were  going  to  drive  the 
President,"  said  a  loud  voice. 

Billy  saw  for  an  instant  the  strange 
faces  about  him,  gaping,  interested  to 
hear  his  answer. 

"  I  ain't  nobody's  coachman,"  he  said, 
coolly,  and  walked  on. 

"  They  ain't  goin'  to  get  a  rise  out 
of  me,"  he  choked.  "  They  ain't  goin' 
to  get  a  rise  out  of  me." 

He  walked  slowly  up  the  wide  avenue, 
and  presently  sat  down  on  a  bench.  He 
was  tired  to  death,  and  his  head  nodded, 
and  presently  dropped  to  his  breast,  re- 
gardless of  blare  of  band  and  shouting 
of  men  and  roll  of  carriage  wheels. 
There  was  a  song,  and  then  a  prayer, 
but  Billy  did  not  hear  until  the  great 
speech  was  almost  over.    I'hen  he  opened 


his  eyes  drowsily,  and  saw  the  throng 
gathered  round  the  wistaria-covered  ros- 
trum, from  which  the  President  was 
speaking.  Billy  sprang  up.  At  least 
he  would  hear  the  speech.  IsTobody  could 
cheat  him  out  of  that.  He  pushed  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  which,  seeing  his 
white  hair,  opened  easily  enough.  Then 
he  stood  trembling,  all  his  wrong  rushing 
over  him  again  at  sight  of  the  great  and 
friendly  figure.  He  was  to  have  sat  be- 
side him,  to  have  talked  with  him!  He 
rubbed  a  weak  hand  across  his  eyes. 
Suddenly  he  realized  that  the  formal  por- 
tion of  the  speech  was  over,  the  Presi- 
dent was  saying  now  a  short  farewell. 

"  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  commis- 
sion which  has  made  of  this  great  field 
so  worthy  a  memorial  to  those  who  died 
here.  I  wish  to  express  my  gratification 
to  the  citizens  of  this  tomi  for  their  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  the  field, 
and  their  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
complicated  tactics  of  the  battle.  Years 
ago  my  interest  was  aroused  by  hearing 
my  father  tell  of  a  visit  here,  and  of  the 
vivid  story  of  a  giu<le  —  his  name,  I 
think,  was  William  Oude.    I — " 
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"^His  name,  I  think/"  old  Billy  re- 
peated, dnlly.  "  '  His  name,  I  think,  was 
William  Gude.'  " 

It  was  a  few  seconds  before  the  pur- 
port of  it  reached  his  brain.  Then  he 
raised  both  arms,  unaware  that  the 
speech  was  ended  and  that  the  crowd 
had  begun  to  cheer. 

"Oh,  Mr.  President,"  he  called,  "my 
name  is  William  Gude !"  His  head  swam. 
They  were  turning  away;  they  did  not 
hear.  "  IVfy  name  is  William  Gude," 
he  said  again,  pitifully.  The  crowd, 
pressing  toward  Jakie  Barsinger's  car- 
riage, into  which  the  President  was  step- 
ping, carried  him  with  them.  They  look- 
ed about  them  questioningly ;  they  could 
see  Colonel  Mott,  who  was  at  the  Presi- 
dent's side,  beckoning  to  some  one;  who 
it  was  they  could  not  tell.  Then  above 
the  noise  they  heard  him  call. 

"  Billy  Gude !"  he  shouted.   "  Billy—" 

"It's  me!"  said  Billy.  He  stared, 
blinking,  at  Colonel  Mott  and  at  the 
President. 

Colonel  Mott  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  He  had  been  trying  to  invent 
a  suitable  punishment  for  Jakie  Bar- 
singer.  No  more  custom  should  come  to 
him  through  the  commission. 

"  The  President  wants  you  to  ride 
down  to  the  station  with  him,  Billy,"  he 
said.  "  He  wants  to  know  whether  you 
remember  his  father." 

As  in  a  dream,  Billy  climbed  into  the 
carriage.  The  President  sat  on  the  rear 
seat  now,  and  Billy  was  beside  him. 

"  I  remember  him  like  yesterday,"  he 


said.  "  I  remember  what  he  said  an' 
how  he  looked,  an' — "  the  words  crowd- 
ed upon  each  other  as  eagerly  as  the 
President's  questions,  and  Billy  forgot 
all  save  them — the  cheering  crowd,  the 
wondering,  envious  eyes  of  his  fellow  cit- 
izens; he  did  not  even  remember  that 
Jakie  Barsinger  was  driving  him,  Billy 
Gude,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  together.  Once  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Abbie's  frightened  face,  and 
lie  waved  his  hand  and  the  President 
lifted  his  hat. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  known  about  you 
earlier  in  the  day,"  said  the  President, 
as  he  stepped  down  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. Then  he  took  Billy's  hand  in  his. 
"  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  talk 
to  you." 

The  engine  puffed  near  at  hand,  there 
were  other  cheers  from  throats  already 
hoarse  with  cheering,  and  the  great  man 
was  gone,  the  great  day  over.  For  an  in- 
stant Billy  watched  the  train,  his  hand 
uplifted  with  a  thousand  other  hands  in 
a  last  salute  to  the  swift-vanishing  figure 
in  the  observation-car.  Then  he  turned, 
to  meet  the  unwilling  eyes  of  Jakie  Bar- 
singer,  helpless  to  move  his  carriage  in 
the  great  crowd.  For  an  instant  his 
wrongs  rushed  upon  him. 

"  Jakie,"  he  began.  Then  he  laughed. 
The  crowd  were  listening  open-mouthed. 
For  the  moment,  now  that  the  President 
was  gone,  he,  Billy  Gude,  was  the  great 
man.  He  stepped  nimbly  into  the  car- 
riage. "  Coachman,"  he  said,  "  you  can 
drive  home." 


Largesses 

BY  THOMAS  WALSH 

WHAT  silver  largesses  are  these 
That  scatter  from  the  almond-trees, — • 
O  beggars,  cease  your  mirth  and  say — 
What  little  bride  hath  i^assed  the  way? 

"  'Twas  April,  April,"  they  replied, 
"  The  villagers  have  hailed  as  bride 
Whose  silver  largess  glads  us  more 
Than  all  the  Autumn's  golden  store." 
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OF  the  agencies  which  have  led,  and 
always  will  lead,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  expletives,  two  are  of 
surpassing  importance.  One  is  the  desire 
to  impart  clearness  to  expression,  the 
other  to  impart  energy.  These  are  in- 
fluences which  are  always  operating  upon 
the  minds  of  men.  Necessarily  they  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  creation  and 
retention  of  locutions  of  the  nature  in- 
dicated. The  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween them  cannot,  indeed,  be  always 
defined  strictly,  and  sometimes  cannot  be 
defined  at  all.  One  can  hardly  make  his 
meaning  clearer  without  making  it 
stronger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addi- 
tion of  force  usually  causes  the  sense 
to  be  better  comprehended.  Conse- 
quently, the  two  agencies  are  never 
hostile;  in  truth,  they  often  act  so 
harmoniously  together  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  decide  which  element  is 
the  stronger. 

Let  us  select  as  an  illustration  one 
locution  now  regularly  employed.  In  its 
formation  the  idea  of  contributing  to 
perspicuity  was  unmistakably  the  con- 
trolling motive.  This  is  the  compound 
prepaid.  The  word  came  into  general 
use  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  penny  postage.  It  excited 
the  indignation  of  many  verbal  critics. 
Conspicuous  among  these  was  Albany 
Fonblanque,  the  then  very  able  and  in- 
fluential editor  of  the  Examiner.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  applying  various  de- 
rogatory epithets  both  to  the  term  itself 
and  to  the  misguided  beings  who  em- 
ployed it.  He  spoke  of  it  as  being  "  in 
common  and  barbarous  use."  The  pre, 
he  asserted,  added  nothing  but  a  super- 
fluous syllable.  It  was  in  the  following 
agreeable  way  that  he  gave  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  word.  "  The  barbar- 
ous surplusage,"  he  wrote,  "  and  as  bar- 
barous  mongrel    compound   of  prepaid 


was  introduced  with  the  penny  postage, 
and  is  in  usage  confined  to  it  alone."  All 
this  and  similar  denunciation  had  not 
the  slightest  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  term.  ^^To  attention  whatever  seems 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  protests  of  the 
men  criticising  it;  at  all  events,  if  they 
were  heard,  they  were  unheeded.  The 
result  is  that  men  do  not  now  even  dream 
of  the  compound  as  being  objection- 
able. So  far  from  being  aware  that  its 
propriety  was  ever  questioned,  most  of 
them  assume  that  it  has  come  down  un- 
challenged from  some  remote  past.  A 
very  late  formation  precisely  similar  to 
prepaid  is  postgraduate.  The  preposition 
prefixed  adds  nothing  to  the  status  or 
character  of  the  person  so  designated. 
A  postgraduate  is  really  nothing  but  a 
graduate.  When  the  compound  first  came 
into  use  as  the  designation  of  a  particu- 
lar class  of  students,  many  there  were 
who  were  much  exercised  in  mind  over 
its  correctness.  It  is  not  a  necessity; 
but  it  has  maintained  itself  simply  be- 
cause it  makes  a  little  clearer  to  the  com- 
prehension of  all  what  to  many  will  seem 
already  sufficiently  clear. 

But  perhaps  the  commonest  as  well  as  the 
most  illustrative  of  usages  of  this  char- 
acter, the  predominant  idea  of  which  is 
the  desire  to  impart  clearness  rather  than 
force,  is  the  employment  of  from  before 
hence,  thence,  and  whence.  To  the  lin- 
guistic economist  the  use  of  the  preposi- 
tion with  these  words  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  sorrow,  when  it  has  not  been 
one  of  denunciation.  He  has  this  justi- 
fication for  his  feelings,  that  it  conveys 
nothing  to  the  mind  which  is  not  found, 
or  at  least  implied,  in  the  adverbs  them- 
selves. Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  almost 
from  the  very  beginning  the  users  of  lan- 
guage seem  to  have  felt  the  need  of  the 
preposition  to  bring  out  the  meaning  dis- 
tinctly. These  words  came  into  the 
language — of   course,   the   language  of 
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literature  is  meant — as  early  at  least  as 
the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  then  terminated  in  the  genitive 
suffix  -cs,  and  had  the  forms  hennes, 
ihennes,  ivhennes.  The  ending  is  now 
represented  in  our  spelling  by  -ce.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  the  practice  be- 
gan of  reinforcing  the  sense  of  these 
adverbs  by  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  the 
unnecessary  from.  Were  language  con- 
structed on  pure  business  principles,  the 
preposition  would  never  have  been  intro- 
duced, or  if  ever,  by  any  accident,  intro- 
duced, would  have  been  cast  out  with 
contumely.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  not  only  been  always  in  use  since 
its  first  appearance  in  these  phrases,  it 
has  always  been  in  the  best  of  use.  From 
the  days  of  Wycliffe  and  Chaucer  to  those 
of  Tennyson  and  Browning  it  can  point 
to  an  unbroken  line  of  great  authors 
regularly  employing  it. 

Not  but  protests  have  been  frequently 
made  against  the  practice.  It  began  to  be 
assailed  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century — at  least,  I  personally  have  never 
come  across  any  earlier  instances  of  at- 
tacks upon  it.  Even  then  Dr.  Johnson 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  man  of  emi- 
nence who  publicly  censured  it,  though 
there  were  doubtless  others  who  did  so, 
pretty  certainly  in  conversation,  and  pos- 
sibly in  print.  He,  however,  made  up  for 
any  conceivable  reticence  on  the  part  of 
his  contemporaries  by  the  energy  of  his 
denunciation.  In  his  Dictionary,  which 
appeared  in  1755,  he  bombarded  these 
expressions  with  great  vigor  from  the 
side  of  the  three  adverbs.  Necessarily 
it  was  under  the  letter  H  that  he  had 
the  first  occasion  to  dilate  upon  their 
enormity.  "  From  hence,"  he  wrote,  "  is 
a  vicious  expression  which  crept  into  use 
even  among  good  authors,  as  the  original 
force  of  the  word  hence  was  gradually 
forgotten."  The  solitary  example  quoted 
was  taken  from  Dryden,  though  it  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
him  to  have  found  a  reputable  author  in 
the  language  from  wdiom  he  could  not 
have  cited  several.  When  he  came  to 
thence,  he  gave  still  further  vent  to  his 
feelings.  "  From  thence,"  he  said,  "  is  a 
barbarous  expression,  thence  implying 
the  same,  yet  it  wants  not  good  author- 
ity." His  quotations  were  taken  from 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.     Not  content 


with  these  denunciations,  he  attacked  the 
idiom  again  under  the  third  adverb. 
"  From  whence,"  he  wrote,  "  is  a  vicious 
mode  of  speech."  For  this  vicious  mode 
of  speech  he  gave  examples  from  Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  Perhaps 
it  was  forgetfulness,  perhaps  it  was  mod- 
esty, perhaps  it  was  the  plan  of  his  work, 
that  prevented  him  from  citing,  as  a 
further  authority  for  the  barbarism,  an 
author  living  in  his  own  day.  In  his 
Life  of  Savage,  Johnson  had  described 
the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
Sinclair.  He  tells  us  that  the  three  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  affray  were  com- 
mitted by  the  justices  to  the  Gatehouse, 

from  whence  .  .  .  they  were  removed 
in  the  night  to  Newgate." 

In  consequence  of  the  censures  of  these 
locutions  by  the  great  literary  autocrat  of 
the  time  they  were  frequently  subjected 
to  denunciation  in  the  periodical  publica- 
tions of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  are  told  by  a  writer  in  the 
London  Magazine  for  1783  that  "no  au- 
thority can  give  sanction  to  the  use  of 
so  evident  an  impropriety."  Such  words 
have  a  strangely  familiar  sound.  But 
while  attacks  have  been  kept  up  more  or 
less  to  our  own  time,  they  have  never  had 
any  perceptible  influence  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  these  phrases.  Inferior  men, 
with  the  fear  of  verbal  critics  before  their 
eyes,  may  have  been  kept  from  employing 
them;  but  writers  of  eminence,  following 
the  practice  of  their  great  predecessors, 
have  generally  had  no  hesitation  in  re- 
sorting to  them.  Even  those  who  may 
have  refrained  from  using  them  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
join  in  the  linguistic  hue  and  cry  against 
them.  In  my  own  reading  I  have  never 
chanced  to  come  across  but  one  censure 
from  such  a  quarter,  and  even  then  the  con- 
demnation was  far  from  thoroughgoing. 
Poe,  w^ho  was  extremely  finical  upon  mat- 
ters of  usage,  in  a  review  of  the  poems 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  then  Miss  Barrett, 
pointed  out  her  employment  of  such  lo- 
cutions as  of  doubtful  propriety.  "  The 
occasional  use,"  he  wrote,  "  of  phrases  so 
questionable  as  '  from  whence '  was  one 
of  the  very  few  blemishes  we  found  in  her 
style."  But  the  status  and  repute  of  these 
expressions,  attacked  as  they  have  con- 
stantly been  during  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  have  never  been  noticeably  dis- 
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turbed,  and  they  seem  as  well  established 
now  in  the  best  usage  as  at  any  time 
since  the  fourteenth  century. 

We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
scrupulously  refrain  from  using  the 
idiom  he  censured.  His  further  remark 
under  hence,  that  the  original  force  of 
the  adverb  had  been  forgotten,  would  be 
the  amplest  possible  justification  for  the 
accompaniment  of  the  preposition.  Had 
it  been  absolutely  true,  from  would  have 
been  a  necessity,  and  accordingly  would 
have  been  used  universally  and  not  oc- 
casionally. Much  more  correct  it  would 
have  been  to  say  that  the  original  force  of 
the  adverbs  had  largely  faded  from  men's 
minds.  It  now  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
circumstances  whether  the  redundant 
preposition  shall  be  employed  in  prose  or 
not ;  the  requirements  of  verse  will  always 
tend  to  preserve  it  in  poetry.  If  there  is 
felt  to  be  the  slightest  weakness  of  the 
simple  adverb  in  any  particular  passage, 
so  that  the  attention  must  be  directed 
to  it  specially,  the  reinforcing  particle 
will  pretty  surely  be  added.  Naturally, 
if  it  be  used  when  it  is  considered  neces- 
sary, it  will  also  be  used  when  there  is 
no  necessity.  As  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  deemed  the  former,  take  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  from  the  Kidnapped  of 
Stevenson,  in  whose  writings  these  par- 
ticular expletive  phrases  occur  frequently. 
"  There  were  the  tips  of  the  mountains 
all  round,"  the  narrator  is  represented 
as  saying,  "  from  whence  we  might  be 
spied  at  any  moment."  No  one  can  doubt 
the  meaning  would  have  been  compre- 
hended if  the  preposition  had  been  omit- 
ted. Yet  most  persons  would  be  con- 
scious that  its  absence  would  make  the 
sentence  unsatisfactory  to  the  feelings, 
even  were  we  to  assume  that  its  presence 
could  not  be  justified  to  the  under- 
standing. 

These  are  instances  where  the  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  sole,  reason  for  introducing 
the  strictly  unnecessary  word  has  been 
to  make  the  meaning  unmistakably  clear. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  joining  of  ap- 
parently unneeded  particles  to  verbs,  we 
are  entering  into  a  realm  of  the  expletive 
which  is  not  only  peculiarly  spacious,  but 
one  also  in  which  the  controlling  motive 
for  the  formation  of  these  locutions  is 
often  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  One 
would  naturally  assume  that  clearness 


was  the  great  end  aimed  at  when  the 
redundant  adverb  is  joined  to  a  com- 
pound derived  from  alien  sources.  In 
these  the  force  of  the  foreign  prefix 
would  either  not  be  felt  at  all  by  the 
ordinary  users  of  speech,  or  would  be  felt 
but  slightly.  That  such  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  the  primitive  may  have  had 
an  effect  in  extending  the  employment 
of  some  of  these  phrases  is  not  absolutely 
impossible.  The  pages  of  some  of  the 
highest  productions  of  our  literature  are 
crowded  with  locutions,  for  example,  like 
return  hach,  recoil  hack.  Here  the  verb 
by  itself  conveys  the  idea  fully.  Still,  it 
may  be  contended  that,  as  re  is  a  foreign 
prefijx  and  not  a  native  one,  its  sense  of 

back  "  does  not  come  spontaneously  to 
the  minds  of  most  men.  As  it  is  learned 
by  us  rather  than  bred  in  us,  the  feeling 
that  its  meaning  should  be  strengthened 
by  a  native  equivalent  familiar  to  every 
one  leads  eventually  to  the  adoption  of 
this  course.  . 

This  may  be  true,  at  least  in  a  measure. 
Yet  the  signification  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  verbs  whose  sense  is  thus  strength- 
ened is  so  familiar  to  those  who  use  them 
at  all  that  they  comprehend  them  clearly 
without  the  heJp  of  any  explanatory  par- 
ticle. When,  in  Paradise  Lost,  Moloch 
is  represented  as  saying  to  the  fallen 
angels  that 

"  In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat," 

no  one  who  is  capable  of  understanding 
the  verb  feels  the  need  of  up  in  order 
to  understand  the  idea.  So  again  in  the 
magnificent  apostrophe  to  light  with 
which  the  third  book  of  the  same  poem 
opens,  Milton  speaks  of  the  heavenly 
muse  as  having  taught  him  to  venture 
down  to  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  eternal 
Night,  and  "up  to  reascend."  Here  the 
second  adverb  is  introduced,  partly  per- 
haps for  rhetorical  contrast  with  the  first, 
but  mainly  to  impart  force  and  not  com- 
prehension. It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be 
maintained  that  even  with  foreign  verbs 
the  addition  has  been  made  of  these  par- 
ticles simply  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tributing to  clearness. 

If  difficult  in  their  case,  it  becomes  im- 
possible in  the  case  of  verbs  of  native 
origin.  In  them,  this  idiomatic  pecu- 
liarity is  found  much  more  frequently; 
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found,  too,  in  the  mouths  of  men  of  all 
classes  and  in  writings  of  all  grades. 
We  say,  constantly,  a  man  rises  up.  What 
other  way  could  he  rise?  He  surely 
could  not  rise  down  nor  rise  aside.  A 
similar  and  probably  even  a  stronger 
example  is  found  in  sit  down.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  no  other  method  of 
sitting  could  be  imagined.  The  phrase 
sit  down  is,  perhaps,  more  common  even 
than  the  corresponding  rise  up;  and  the 
omission  of  the  expletive  would  at  times 
jar  upon  our  sense  of  the  proprieties. 
Usages  like  these  can  never  be  defended 
merely  upon  the  ground  of  their  neces- 
sity; yet  they  are  found  in  every  work 
worth  printing,  and  employed  by  every 
writer  worth  reading. 

The  expletive  particle  which  is  most 
commonly  joined  to  verbs  in  order  to  re- 
inforce the  meaning  seems  to  be  up; 
though  it  has  so  many  rivals  that  the 
assertion  is  somewhat  venturesome.  In 
the  past  it  has  been  associated  with  words 
with  which  it  is  now  seldom,  if  ever, 
found.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now 
often  joined  to  words  with  which  it  never 
appeared  in  the  past.  In  As  You  Like  It, 
Jaques  is  represented  as  declaring  that 
the  banished  duke  and  his  companions 
in  the  forest  of  Arden  are  themselves 
usurpers  and  tyrants,  because  they  con- 
tinue 

"  To  fright  the  animals  and  kill  them  up 
In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling-place." 

To  us  the  intensive  up,  used  here,  seems 
superfluous;  but  it  is  essentially  no  more 
so  than  in  plenty  of  locutions  in  which 
it  is  now  found  frequently.  We  say,  with- 
out hesitation,  wash  up,  hurry  up,  light 
up,  deliver  up;  and  the  list  could  be 
largely  extended.  The  possibilities  of  the 
employment  of  this  particular  word  are, 
indeed,  apparently  limitless.  At  any  mo- 
ment it  is  likely  to  be  connected  with  a 
new  verb.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary 
to  add  that  there  was  nothing  peculiar 
to  Shakespeare  in  the  usage  of  his  just 
recorded.  The  Elizabethans,  in  fact, 
joined  this  adverb  to  a  verb  with  a  free- 
dom, not  to  call  it  recklessness,  which  may 
have  had  its  counterpart  in  other  periods, 
but  will  not  probably  find  in  any  of  them 
a  superiority.  Greene,  for  instance,  uses 
soothe  up,  taunt  up,  honor  up,  feed  up, 
and  like  locutions.    Often,  as  we  have 


seen,  it  is  simply  an  intensive.  It  is, 
in  truth,  sometimes  found  where  the  con- 
trast of  it  with  a  particle  of  opposite 
meaning  makes  it  appear  to  modern  ears 
curiously  inappropriate.  In  the  Jew  of 
Malta,  Marlowe  represents  Ithamore  as 
saying  of  the  wealth  of  his  master  Barab- 
bas  that  "  he  hides  and  buries  it  up  .  .  . 
under  the  earth." 

But  up,  if  perhaps  the  most  common 
of  these  theoretically  unnecessary  parti- 
cles, is  far  from  being  the  only  one.  We 
enter  ijito,  we  continue  on.    We  talk  of 
following  after,  though  generally  there  is 
no  other  way  to  go.    We  call  out  to  a 
person  if  we  expect  to  make  him  hear; 
but  that  is  our  only  method  of  calling  by 
the  voice.    Illustrations  of  such  a  sort 
could    be    given     almost  indefinitely. 
Phrases  of  this  character   are,  indeed, 
constantly   coming   in    and   going  out. 
They  belong  to  the  life  and  growth  of 
language.     The  appearance  of  one  ex- 
pletive locution  and  the  disappearance 
of  another  are  due  to  causes  which,  save 
in  individual  cases,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
plained.   Take  the  once  common  junc- 
tion of  all  and  whole  in  the  same  clause. 
"  God  loved  he  best  with  all  his  whole 
heart,"  says  Chaucer  in  his  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Plowman.    Scores  of  exam- 
ples of  this  combination  can  be  found 
in  the  literature  of  his  time  and  of  the 
times  succeeding.    In  the  opening  scene 
of  Henry   VIII.,  Buckingham  declares 
that  "  all  the  whole  time  "  he  was  a  pris- 
oner in  his  chamber  while  the  meeting 
of  the  French  and  English  kings  took 
place  in  the  vale  of  Andren.    Daniel,  the 
well-languaged,  as  he  was  called,  in  his 
Civil    Wars    represents   Henry   IV.  as 
"  bent  all-wholly  unto  active  worthiness." 
This  is  an  example  of  expletive  usage 
which  has  died  out.    If  now  employed, 
it  would  call  forth  comment  from  many 
and  censure  from  some.     Yet  there  is 
now  making  its  way  into  the  language 
another  expletive  locution,  and  the  at- 
tacks it  has  received,  while  they  have 
directed  attention  to  it,  have  apparently 
deterred  no  one  from  its  employment. 
It  is  the  phrase  later  on.    This  seems  to 
liave  come  into  use  within  a  comparative- 
ly recent  period.    At  least,  the  first  in- 
stance of  it  I  have  chanced  to  observe 
is  in  Charles  Lever's  novel  Barrington, 
which  came  out  in  1864.    There  is  everv 
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reason  to  believe  that  it  made  its  first 
appearance  not  only  earlier,  but  a  good 
deal  earlier. 

To  go  back  to  the  example  with  which 
the  first  article  opened.  In  the  best  usage, 
an  and  upon  have  been  constantly  em- 
ployed interchangeably  for  several  cen- 
turies. There  are  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral statement,  but  they  are  exceptions 
based  upon  custom  and  not  upon  reason. 
It  was  clearly  the  conception  of  an  upper 
surface  that  led  to  the  combination  of 
^lp  and  on.  But  in  process  of  time  the 
distinction  between  the  simple  and  the 
compound  preposition  disappeared,  and 
we  now  use  the  latter  in  plenty  of  cases 
where  no  idea  of  elevation  enters.  Wal- 
ter Savage  Landor,  among  his  various 
and  almost  invariably  wrong-headed 
speculations  upon  language,  was  out- 
raged by  this  condition  of  things.  He 
condescended  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  two  words  were,  in  general,  employed 
indifferently  in  the  best  usage;  but  that 
was  so  much  the  worse  for  the  usage. 

Custom,"  he  said,  "  is  a  rule  for  every- 
thing but  contradiction."  Precision  and 
correctness  must  be  secured  at  all  haz- 
ards. Accordingly,  we  could  say,  "  upon  a 
tower  " ;  but  we  must  say,  "  on  a  marsh." 
^'  Up,"  he  remarked,  "  whether  we  are  at- 
tentive or  inattentive,  whether  we  have 
been  a  thousand  times  wrong  or  never, 
means  somewhat  high."  Here  turns  up 
once  more  the  ever-recurring  fallacy  of 
derivation  controlling  usage.  There  are 
cases,  indeed,  in  which  the  substitution 
of  one  of  these  words  for  the  other  would 
seem  unfitting.  Eor  example,  we  say  he 
went  "  on  foot,"  instead  of  "  upon  foot." 
But  it  is  usage  alone  which  makes  the 
former  expression  strike  us  as  preferable, 
not  anything  existing  in  the  nature  of 
things. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  to  distinguish 
between  phrases  which  are  really  ex- 
pletive and  others  which  seem  expletive 
but  are  not  so.  Let  us  begin  with  one  of 
the  former  class  which  in  these  later  days 
has  become  fairly  familiar,  at  least  in 
this  country.  It  is  the  expression 
"  Where  are  we  at  ?"  This  came  into 
general  notice  a  few  years  ago  in  conse- 
quence of  its  employment  by  a  delegate 
to  a  political  convention.  Owing  to  cir- 
cumstances attending  its  utterance,  its 
very  linguistic  impropriety  not  only  ar- 


rested the  popular  attention,  but  caused 
it  to  strike  the  popular  fancy.  In  fact, 
the '  almost  grotesque  superfluousness  of 
the  at  so  tickled  the  national  sense  of 
humor  that  men  everywhere  were  led  to 
adopt  it  in  the  language  of  slang;  and 
from  slang  to  good  usage  there  is  some- 
times but  a  step.  In  this  case  that  step 
has  never  been  taken.  An  extension  of 
its  employment  beyond  the  limits  to 
which  it  is  now  confined  is  rendered  im- 
probable, because  men  seem-  to  feel  no 
need  of  it  in  serious  utterance;  for  in 
their  view  it  fails  to  impart  additional 
clearness  or  force  to  what  they  have  to 
say. 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  expression, 
though  it  has  not  been  a  common  one. 
It  has  been  heard  at  various  times  and 
in  various  places  in  the  popular  speech. 
Instances  occasionally  turn  up  in  the  past 
of  its  employment  by  persons  who  would 
not,  indeed,  be  appealed  to  as  authorities 
in  usage,  but  who  nevertheless  stand  out 
conspicuously  among  their  fellows  as 
men  of  action.  It  is  Scott  who,  in  his 
novel  of  Old  Mortality,  represents  Gra- 
ham of  Claverhouse  as  telling  his  pris- 
oner Morton  that  he  had  half  a  mind 
to  contrive  for  him  six  months'  imprison- 
ment in 'order  to  procure  him  the  pleasure 
of  reading  Froissart.  The  novelist  in- 
tended by  the  remark  to  give  to  the 
reader  a  high  opinion  of  the  culture  of 
the  chieftain  so  hated  of  the  Covenan- 
ters. He  may  have  been  fully  warranted 
in  so  doing.  Claverhouse  is  reported  to 
have  been  fond  of  literature,  and  he  cer- 
tainly pursued  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews.  Yet  in  an  ago 
when  spelling  had  not  assumed  its  pres- 
ent sacred  character,  he  spelled  abom- 
inably enough  to  shock  the  sensibilities 
of  those  ordinarily  indifferent  about  the 
subject;  and  while  he  expressed  himself 
vigorously,  he  frequently  did  so  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  class  of  rural  gentry 
to  which  by  origin  he  belonged.  It  may 
therefore  occasion  no  surprise  to  find  him 
observing,  in  a  report  to  his  superior 
concerning  his  ill  success  in  suppressing 
conventicles,  that  one  of  the  clergj^men 
had  preached  that  very  day  "  the  matter 
of  three  miles  from  the  place  where  we 
were  at." 

Here,  accordingly,  is  an  instance  of  a 
genuine  expletive  which  has  never  made 
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its  way  into  the  speech  of  the  educated 
class,  save  when  employed  with  more  or 
less  of  a  humorous  intent.  Into  the  lan- 
guage of  literature  it  has  never  made- 
its  way  at  all.  But  the  case  is  quite 
different  with  another  locution,  appar- 
ently resembling  it  and  yet  essentially 
different.  We  are  frequently  told  that 
Buch  an  expression  as  "  Where  are  you 
going  to  ?"  is  incorrect,  not  to  say  vulgar. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  purposing  to 
hold  fast  to  strictness  of  speech,  to  is  es- 
sential and  should  always  appear.  Erom 
the  etymological  point  of  view,  "  Where 
are  you  going?"  is  totally  unjustifiable. 
Nothing  but  usage  can  be  pleaded  in  its 
favor.  This  point  is  so  very  important 
in  the  study  of  colloquial  speech,  and 
seems  so  little  understood,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  treat  it  with  considerable 
detail. 

Thackeray,  among  other  delightful 
characteristics  with  which  he  clothed 
Becky  Sharp,  made  her  something  of  a 
purist,  though  she  did  fling  into  the  gar- 
den, on  her  departure  from  Miss  Pinker- 
ton's  academy,  the  interesting  work  called 
Johnsons  Dictionary,  with  which  she 
had  been  presented  by  the  younger  sister 
of  the  principal.  Later  in  Vanity  Fair, 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  method  taken 
by  the  Rawdon  Crawleys,  just  before  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  to  work  upon  the 
heart  of  their  obdurate  aunt.  In  the 
composition  of  a  letter  asking  for  a  part- 
ing interview  the  wife  is  compelled  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  her  husband,  who 
is  unable  to  construct  a  sentence.  She 
is  represented  as  marching  up  and  down 
the  room,  with  her  hands  behind  her 
back,  as  she  dictates  the  words  for  him 
to  take  down.  It  is  in  this  way  she 
begins : 

"  '  Before  quitting  the  country  and  com- 
mencing a  campaign  which  very  possibly 
may  be  fatal — ' 

"  '  What,'  said  Eawdon,  rather  surprised, 
but  took  the  humor  of  tlic  phrase,  and 
presently  wrote  it  down  with  a  grin. 

"  '  Which  very  possibly  Jnay  be  fatal,  I 
have  come  hither — ' 

"'Why  not  say  come  hero,  Becky?  Come 
here's  grammar,'  the  dragoon  interposed. 

"  *  I  have  come  hither,'  Rebecca  insisted, 
with  a  stamp  of  her  foot." 

In  the  eyes  of  the  censorious,  Becky's 
grammatical  character  may  be^  deemed  as 


doubtful  as  her  moral.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, from  the  extract  just  given  that 
Thackeray  coincided  with  this  particular 
linguistic  view  of  his  little  scamp  of  a 
heroine.  The  great  fundamental  distinc- 
tion not  only  between  here  and  hither, 
but  between  there  and  thither,  and  where 
and  whither,  is  distinctly  indicated.  In 
each  case  the  former  of  the  two  cor- 
relative terms  is  properly  used  with  verbs 
of  rest,  the  latter  with  verbs  of  motion. 
It  is  only  the  last  pair  which  concerns 
us.  The  speech  of  Ruth  to  Naomi  in 
our  version  of  the  Bible  illustrates  ade- 
quately the  exact  employment  of  the  two 
adverbs.  "  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will 
go,"  says  the  daughter-in-law,  "  and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge." 

Students  of  German  are  well  aware 
that  precisely  the  same  distinction  exists 
between  the  use  of  wo,  "  where,"  and 
wohin,  "  whither."  In  this  cognate 
tongue  it  has  been  strictly  preserved. 
But  in  English,  colloquial  use  early  en- 
croached upon  the  one  etymologically 
correct.  Even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
ivhere  was  used  occasionally  with  verbs 
of  motion.  As  time  passed  on,  the  prac- 
tice of  doing  so  became  more  and  more 
common.  At  last  it  has  grown  to  be 
practically  universal  in  conversation.  But 
the  literary  language  has  never  given 
up  whither  in  places  where  it  properly 
belongs,  though  the  employment  of  it 
has  been  largely  curtailed.  There  are 
authors,  however,  by  whom  it  is  regu- 
larly employed,  whenever  this  can  be 
done  without  giving  to  the  sentence  an 
air  of  stiffness.  Thackeray,  for  instance, 
throughout  his  novels  remained  fairly 
faithful  to  all  these  strictly  correct  ety- 
mological forms.  His  characters  gen- 
erally come  and  go  hither  and  thither 
instead  of  here  and  there.  It  was  clearly 
a  matter  which  lay  near  his  heart.  But 
he  could  not  always  live  up  to  the  lofty 
ideal  of  linguistic  virtue  which  he  cher- 
ished. When  he  came  to  some  of  the 
compound  forms,  he  broke  down.  Instead 
of  saying  lohitlier soever,  which  with  his 
convictions  he  was  morally  bound  to  do, 
he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  pusil- 
lanimously  substituting  wherever.  Neces- 
sarily in  the  representation  of  colloquial 
speech  he  felt  compelled  to  conform  to  its 
requirements;  but  even  there  it  is  to  be 
said  for  him  that  he  only  conformed  to 
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them  under  comx^ulsion,  and  occasionally 
did  not  conform  to  them  at  all. 

One  gets  the  impression  from  studjdng 
the  practice  of  some  of  the  best  modern 
authors  that  there  is  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  observe  the  strict  distinction 
between  these  sets  of  adverbs.  However 
this  may  be,  the  survey  of  the  subject 
brings  out  clearly  the  correctness  of  the 
locution  with  which  the  discussion  of  it 
began.  As  the  German-  says  ivoliin, 
"  whither,"  with  verbs  of  motion,  so  he 
can  and  often  does  separate  the  two  syl- 
lables of  this  word  and  puts  wo,  "  where," 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  of  in- 
terrogation, and  hm  "to,"  at  its  end. 
Precisely  the  same  usage  can  be  found 
in  English.  Whereto  with  verbs  of  mo- 
tion is  the  exact  equivalent  of  whither. 
Like  its  German  counterpart,  it  can  be 
divided  at  the  wish  of  the  speaker,  and 
it  usually  is  divided.    We  can,  indeed. 


say, "Whereto  are  you  going?"  Far  more 
natural  would  it  be  to  say,  "  Where  are 
3'ou  going  to?"  It  is,  therefore,  a  great 
error  to  assvime  and  assert  that  the  final 
particle  in  this  case  is  an  expletive. 
Looked  at  etymologically,  it  is  essential 
to  the  complete  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence. Propriety  of  speech  from  the 
point  of  view  of  high  precise  grammar 
would  demand  the  use  either  of  whither 
or  of  whereto  in  every  question  where 
movement  to  a  place  is  signified.  Those 
who  find  sufficient  a  usage  which  has 
been  made  current  by  the  consent  of 
centuries  will  ordinarily  content  them- 
selves with  where.  Those  who  insist  upon 
an  ideal  purity  of  expression  will,  under 
the  conditions  mentioned,  prefer  whither 
and  hither  and  thither,  whenever  the  sub- 
ject or  the  context  is  sufficiently  elevated 
to  bear  the  strain  of  a  usage  which  is 
not  common  in  colloquial  speech. 


Nocturne 

BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES 

THE  houseless  wind  has  gone  to  rest 
In  some  rude  cavern-bed  of  ocean, 
And  Neptune  smooths  each  foamy  crest, 

At  Dian's  will,  with  meek  devotion; 
The  shepherd,  gathering  his  sheep. 

Has  brought  them  safely  to  the  fold, — 
And  in  my  arms  my  world  I  hold! 

Sleep ! 

Eorespent  with  hunting  on  the  hill, 
My  truant,  in  the  dusk  returning. 
Finds  the  lone  heart  he  left  at  will 

With  the  one  worship  burning. 
The  moonlight  pales — the  shade  grows  deep — 
The  nightingale  doth  silence  break! 
Beloved,  till  the  lark  shall  wake. 

Sleep ! 

No  homeless  wanderer  art  thou ! 

Here,  pillowed  safe,  thy  head  is  lying. 
The  nightingale!    Ah,  listen  now! 

What  passion — death  itself  defying! 
Peace!    Yonder  star  doth  vigil  keep. 

And  fragrant  breathes  each  mystic  flower 
That  blooms  to-night  in  Dreamland  bower: 

Sleep ! 


Camilla  Cornaro 


BY  JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN 


YOUNG  Petar  Jurgjevic,  a  person  of 
no  consequence,  lay  prone  upon  the 
earth  on  the  height  of  Monte 
Marian,  that  humped  titanic  finger  out- 
thrust  northwards  from  Spalato  into  the 
sea,  and  his  eyes  gazed  very  steadily  to 
the  east  across  the  bay  which  is  called 
the  Canale  Castelli.  There,  like  seven 
mile-stones  set  evenly  between  Spalato 
and  far-away  Trau,  were  set  the  seven 
great  Venetian  castles — and  the  ruins  of 
them  are  there  to-day,  each  with  its  little 
village  clustered  round  it — Sueur ac,  Ab- 
badessa,  Cambio,  Vitturi,  Castelvecchio, 
Castelnuovo,  Stafileo. 

Behind  him,  if  he  had  but  looked,  the 
late  sun  was  drooping  into  a  splendid 
west,  and  its  last  beams  fell  red  and 
golden  upon  the  walls  of  Diocletian's 
very  ancient  palace,  upon  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral  within  the  palace  walls,  and 
upon  the  great  campanile  which  towered 
above  all,  unfinished  yet  and  masked  with 
scaffolding.  But  the  lad's  eyes  were  fixed 
and  still.  He  looked  to  the  east,  where 
under  the  high  Koziak  ridge  Abbadessa 
stood  grim  and  stern,  its  feet  in  the  lap- 
ping tide.  Gulls  mewed  beneath  him;  a 
horn  sounded  from  far  away;  a  fisherman, 
pushing  at  his  leisurely  oar,  sang  after 
his  kind,  and  the  voice  came  up  through 
the  still  air  very  thin  and  sweet,  but  the 
lad  neither  heard  nor  saw.  He  looked 
to  the  east  and  his  lips  stirred  voiceless- 
ly,  forming  a  woman's  name — a  great 
name  and  strange  to  come  from  a  wood- 
cutter's son  of  Monte  Marian. 
He  said : 

"Madonna  Camilla  Cornaro!"  and  he 
said  it  over  and  over  again  very  slowly 
and  very  gravely  as  if  the  words  might 
be  a  charm — or  perhaps  a  prayer. 

In  a  way  they  were  both  of  these  things. 

A  fortnight  previous,  a  little  company 
of  great  folk,  Venetians  from  the  Castelli, 
had  chanced  to  ride  up  the  steep  mule- 
path  of  Monte  Marian,  seeking  the  some- 
what famous  view.    Chief  among  them 
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was  Messer  Gianfrancesco  Cornaro,  a 
gentleman  of  a  great  family,  but  exiled 
from  Venice  for  political  reasons;  chief- 
est,  however,  was  Madonna  Camilla,  his 
daughter.  Arrived  at  the  summit,  they 
came  upon  a  wood-cutter,  a  slim,  straight 
lad,  gray-eyed,' bare  of  arms  and  throat — 
a  young  Hercules,  Messer  Gianfrancesco 
was  pleased  to  say,  and  indeed  these 
southern  Slavs  are  often  oddly  Greek. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  company  spoke  to 
him  kindly,  and  he  answered  without 
abasement.  Madonna  Camilla  called  him 
to  her  side,  and  enchantment  fell  upon 
the  lad,  enwrapt  him  in  her  mystic  mantle 
to  dwell  there  ever  after,  even  unto  the 
very  last. 

Two  days  following  this,  the  boy  hap- 
pening to  pass  that  spot,  picked  up  from 
the  trodden  turf  a  green  jewel,  a  large, 
pale  emerald  with  a  broken  thread  of 
gold.  He  remembered  that  Monna  Camil- 
la had  worn  it  at  the  end  of  a  twisted 
rope  of  pearls,  and  he  waited  only  to  put 
on  his  clean  shirt  and  to  twist  a  red 
cloth  about  his  middle  before  setting  out 
for  Abbadessa  with  what  he  had  found. 

At  the  water-steps  of  the  castle  the 
captain  of  the  warders  was  for  turning 
him  away  in  scorn,  but  the  lad  persisted, 
and  at  length  was  led  within  and  up  a 
long  winding  stair  to  a  tower  chamber, 
where  Madonna  Camilla  Cornaro,  slim, 
clad  in  veil -like  cloth  of  gold,  a  living 
splendor,  with  sweet,  kind  eyes,  sat  in  a 
carven  chair  amongst  her  ladies. 

She  greeted  the  wood-cutter's  son  as 
he  had  been  a  visiting  noble  from  Venice 
— called  him  Messer  Pietro  (and  the 
lad's  heart  swelled  with  that  honorable 
"Messer"),  thanked  him  extravagantly 
for  the  return  of  the  green  jewel,  and 
held  him  by  her  side  while  one  of  her 
ladies  read  out  of  a  painted  book — I  Reali 
di  Francia — and  'while  certain  woman- 
faced  youths  with  lutes  sang  matched 
rime  and  strambotti  from  a  window 
embrasure. 
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At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  left  her  there, 
standing  in  the  sun's  low  light  beside  a 
westward  window,  slender,  golden,  very 
beautiful,  bathed  in  a  tender  glow.  She 
asked  him  to  come  again,  but  the  wood- 
cutter's son  bowed  his  head,  and  there 
Avas  about  him,  in  spite  of  the  discomfort 
he  felt  in  that  grand  place,  a  grave  and 
simple  dignity  which  became  him. 

"  I  am  a  barbarian  among  great  folk 
here,  illustrious  Madonna,"  said  he, 
"  but — if  ever  you  have  need  of  me,  I 
will  come." 

Then  he  kissed  the  hand  she  gave  him 
and  went  to  where  his  fishing-boat  rocked 
at  the  water-stairs.  But  all  the  way 
across  the  broad  canale  there  hung  be- 
fore his  dazed  sight  a  vision  in  an 
aureole,  a  living  golden  glory  with  sweet, 
kind  eyes. 

And  so  the  enchantment  deepened  upon 
him,  and  the  things  of  this  world  stood 
afar  off. 

All  this  was  a  fortnight  ago,  but  since 
that  splendid  hour,  day  after  day,  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going-down 
of  the  same,  till  the  dusk  stole  over  sea 
and  hill  and  deepened  into  gloom,  the 
wood-cutter's  son  lay  upon  the  high  ridge 
of  Monte  Marian,  his  still  eyes  fixed  upon 
Abbadessa,  his  mind  a  battle-ground 
where  memories  perilous-sweet,  and  vague, 
unformed  hopes  and  desx^erate  prayers 
strove  and  struggled,  and  out  of  sheer 
exhaustion  were  still  again — to  wake  with 
the  morning  to  fresh  warfare. 

"  Only  to  serve  her  in  some  smallest 
way!"  his  soul  cried  dumbly  in  its  an- 
guish. "  To  be  the  stair  by  which  her 
little  feet  might  climb  to  fuller  joy — the 
cloak  to  shelter  her  from  a  moment's 
peril." 

Yet  there  was  no  self-seeking  in  him. 
He  was  all  humility.    He  longed  to  serve. 

So  he  lay  upon  this  day  at  sun- 
setting,  and  memories  and  prayers  warred 
within  him.  But  when  the  night  was 
come — a  night  of  scirocco,  with  a  driving 
scud  of  cloud  that  boded  rain — ^he  rose 
at  last  to  his  feet,  sighing,  and  turned 
toward  that  mean  hut  which  was  his 
home. 

It  chanced  that  just  as  he  went,  far 
out  at  sea,  under  cover  of  the  dark 
night,  a  fleet  of  thirty  Turkish  ships — 
commanded  by  a  renegade  Genoese  ad- 
miral— long,  narrow,  and  very  swift  craft. 


with  two  sails,  rounded  the  northern 
point  of  the  island  of  Solta  and  ran 
before  the  wind  for  Spalato  harbor.  It 
was  a  clean  surprise.  The  Turks  had  not 
been  reported  along  the  Dalmatian  coast 
for  more  than  a  year — not  since  the  great 
battle  in  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro. 

Young  Petar  awoke  towards  midnight 
and  tossed  in  his  bed.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  reason  for  the  waking,  but  sleep 
held  away  from  him  and  he  grew  more 
and  more  restless,  and  a  bit  angry  be- 
cause in  general  he  slept  like  the  dead 
until  sunrise.  At  last  in  disgust  he  rose 
and  went  to  the  open  door  of  the  hut. 
The  door  gave  to  the  south,  and  the 
southern  sky  was  strangely  aglow  with 
yellow.  Young  Petar  watched  this  puls- 
ing radiance  for  a  little  while  and  won- 
dered what  it  might  be.  Presently  he 
went  back  into  the  room,  pulled  on  his 
hose,  shoes,  and  breeches  and  shirt.  He 
stuck  his  long  wood-knife  in  his  girdle 
and  went  out  of  doors.  The  driving  scud 
of  cloud  had  at  last  covered  the  sky,  and 
at  times  a  little  gust  of  fine  rain  spat 
from  it.  The  scirocco  bore  warm  and  wet 
in  the  lad's  face  as  he  moved  forward. 
Tie  went  quickly  to  his  old  point  of  van- 
tage— the  open  hill-crest — but  when  he 
reached  it  he  gave  a  sudden  great  cry 
and  his  knees  weakened  under  him. 
Spalato  the  ancient  was  in  flames.  A 
sea  of  fire  was  sweeping  across  it  from 
the  water-front.  The  great  palace  walls 
with  the  many  stately  buildings  grouped 
within  them  were  dark  as  yet,  seemingly 
untouched,  but  the  scaffolding  of  the 
campanile  was  afire  and  blazing  —  a 
hideous,  mad,  gigantic  torch  that  flamed 
high  above  the  city  to  the  lowering  skies. 

The  boy  looked  seaward,  and  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor  was  afire  too,  all  but 
a  long,  black,  sinister  row  of  strange  ships, 
at  which  he  blinked  stupidly,  wondering 
how  they  had  come  there  since  sunset. 
The  meaning  of  the  catastrophe  did  not 
for  a  moment  occur  to  him. 

The  strong  wind  bore  up  from  the 
burning  city,  and  it  brought,  even  to  that 
great  height,  faint  cries  of  panic  and  the 
booming  of  guns.  He  wondered  why  the 
guns  were  being  fired.  They  were  as  yet 
expensive  playthings  and  not  in  very 
general  use  upon  that  coast. 

Without  taking  definite  thought  he 
found  himself  running  down  the  mule- 
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path  under  the  gloom  of  the  pines.  He 
knew  every  inch  of  the  way  and  went 
without  danger.  He  even  knew  short- 
cuts across  the  mountain-side  from  loop 
to  loop  of  the  winding  road,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  these,  plunging  recklessly 
forward  in  the  dark.  But  he  had  not 
been  running  more  than  five  minutes  be- 
fore he  heard  cries  before  him  and  an 
excited  babble  of  talk,  and  men's  voices 
urging  and  cursing  their  beasts  of  burden 
up  the  path — peasant-folk,  by  the  sound, 
who  lived  on  the  outskirt  of  the  city  at 
the  mountain's  foot. 

Young  Petar  listened,  and  suddenly 
gave  a  little  gasp  in  the  gloom. 

The  Turks  had  come ! 

It  was  the  ancient  terror  of  that  coast. 
Mothers  frightened  their  children  into 
good  behavior  with  the  threat  of  it.  The 
Turks  had  come  twice  within  young 
Petar's  own  lifetime,  but  each  time  had, 
in  the  end,  been  beaten  back.  This  time, 
it  would  seem,  they  had  taken  the  city. 
Remained  to  follow  an  orgy  of  horrors 
beyond  the  power  of  speech  to  hint. 

The  lad's  mind  turned  to  Abbadessa 
and  to  her  who  lay  there  as  swiftly  and 
as  naturally  as  a  mother  to  her  babe.  He 
stood  still  in  the  darkness  for  a  little, 
thinking  very  swiftly. 

"  Only  to  serve  her  in  some  smallest 
way!  .  .  .  The  cloak  to  shelter  her  from 
a  moment's  peril !"  .  .  . 

He  began  to  run  again,  but  not  do'wn 
the  mountain  towards  Spalato.  He  ran 
round  the  flank  of  it,  eastward,  by  a  nar- 
row, twisting  footpath  which  led  to  the 
water's  edge  of  the  Canale  Castelli.  His 
fishing-boat  was  there.  It  was  a  steep 
path,  very  narrow,  and  dangerous  even 
by  daylight,  but  he  was  used  to  such. 
He  ran  as  surely  as  a  mountain  goat  and 
with  as  little  fatigue,  and  he  came  at 
last  to  the  tiny  cove  where  the  boat  was, 
fresh  and  unbreathed. 

He  cut  the  mooring-line  and  shoved  the 
boat  ofi  the  shelving  sand,  running  a  lit- 
tle way  into  the  water  with  it  and  then 
leaping  aboard.  He  hoisted  the  sail  and 
turned  his  high,  painted  prow  towards  the 
tiny  points  of  light  against  the  gloom 
which  he  knew  marked  old  Gianfran- 
cesco's  stronghold.  He  was  behind  the 
city  now,  and  sailing  steadily  away  from 
it,  for  Spalato  sits  upon  the  seaward  edge 
of  a  narrow  neck  of  land  with  Monte 


Marian  for  the  head,  and  the  Canale 
Castelli  lies  behind  the  neck,  between  it 
and  the  mainland.  He  could  see  no  more 
of  that  blazing  ruin  than  the  radiance 
in  the  sky  and  one  leaping  tongue  of 
flame — the  top  of  the  campanile — but  it 
went  ever  before  his  eyes  as  he  had  seen 
it  from  Monte  Marian  —  madness  and 
fury  and  crazed  destruction  made  visible 
from  afar. 

To  what  he  meant  to  do  when  he 
reached  Abbadessa  he  had  given  no 
definite  thought.  Madonna  Camilla  was 
in  peril  there,  and  that  was  enough  for 
him.  In  some  humble  way  he  might 
serve.  That  the  Turks  would  come,  and 
swiftly,  he  never  doubted.  The  seven 
castles  were  rich  prey,  and  they  were 
ill  prepared  for  defence.  Long  immunity 
had  made  them  careless.  The  chief  point 
was,  it  seemed  to  him,  how  long  would 
the  ravagers  be  in  coming — long  enough 
for  the  household  of  Abbadessa  to  escape 
— to  get  clean  away  by  sea,  or  up  the 
coast  to  Sebenico?  That  was  the  chief 
point.  But  just  as  the  thought  presented 
itself  in  his  mind,  and  ways  and  means 
began  to  marshal  themselves  there,  for 
the  third  time  on  that  night  the  lad's 
heart  stood  still  in  his  breast,  and  a  little, 
hoarse  cry  broke  from  him. 

He  was  come  to  within  a  half-mile  of 
Abbadessa,  his  keen  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
darkness  ahead,  when,  for  the  smallest 
instant,  that  pulsing  radiance  in  the  sky 
overhead  brightened  to  a  sudden  glare — 
an  explosion  in  the  city  it  might  have 
been,  or  the  flame-wrapped  scaftolding 
about  the  great  tower  might  have  fallen — 
and  in  the  glare  he  saw  drawn  up  at  the 
water- stairs  of  the  castle  eight  —  he 
thought  it  was  eight — of  those  narrow, 
rakish,  two-sailed  ships  from  the  south. 

The  Turks  were  before  him!  They 
must  have  divided  their  forces,  once  the 
city  was  taken,  and  a  part  of  them  come 
at  once  here. 

The  sheet,  held  by  a  half -turn  round 
the  steering-oar,  slipped  through  the  lad's 
fingers,  and  the  little  boat  fell  away  be- 
fore the  wind  which  had  been  upon  the 
after-quarter.  Some  power  not  within 
himself  must  have  taken  him  in  hand, 
for  he  was  unconscious  of  thought. 
Mechanically  he  made  fast  the  slackened 
sheet,  leaving  the  steering-oar  to  trail 
astern.    Mechanically  also  he  tightened 
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his  girdle  round  the  heavy  wood-knife, 
and  without  hesitation  slipped  overboard 
into  the  sea.  The  fishing-boat  rocked, 
recovered  its  way,  and  sailed  on  without 
him,  bearing  down  the  coast  towards 
Oastelnuovo.  Young  Petar,  an  indis- 
tinguishable speck  upon  inky  waters, 
swam  for  Abbadessa. 

He  came  to  the  water-stairs  and  to  the 
row  of  long,  black  vessels  moored  at  rings 
in  the  stonework,  and  he  swam  under 
the  counter  of  one  of  these  and  there 
found  footing,  standing  waist-deep  in  the 
water,  hidden  in  impenetrable  gloom. 
He  heard  the  sailor-men  and  the  soldiers 
left  in  charge  of  the  ships  call  to  one  an- 
other about  him;  above  his  head  he  saw 
the  castle  alight,  and  from  within  its 
walls  heard  cries  and  shrieks  and  the 
clash  of  arms,  but  he  loosened  the  wood- 
knife  from  his  belt  and  waited,  biding 
his  time. 

Presently  a  Turk  ran  out  from  that 
small  court  which  gave  upon  the  water- 
steps.  One  arm  was  drenched  with  blood, 
and  he  wrung  it  with  the  other  hand, 
cursing  the  while  in  a  sobbing  whisper. 
He  came  down  the  steps  to  the  lapping 
tide,  bent  there  "upon  his  knees  and  dipped 
the  wounded  arm  in  the  water.  Then  one 
arose,  streaming,  from  the  depths  beside 
him  and  set  iron  hands  about  his  throat. 
He  slipped  into  the  gloom  without  a  cry 
or  a  struggle. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  same  man,  or 
so  it  seemed,  in  high,  red  kapa  and  broid- 
ered  waistcoat,  armed  with  that  curved 
scimitar  that  Turks  employ,  ran  back 
into  the  castle  as  if  anxious  to  renew  his 
interrupted  battle.  Two  or  three  of  the 
sailor-men  who  saw  him  go  set  up  a  little 
cheer  of  encouragement  and  admiration. 

Within  the  great  hall  young  Petar 
paused  to  take  his  bearings.  There  was 
desperate  fighting  here,  and  fiercer  fight- 
ing upon  the  broad  stairway  which  led 
to  the  upper  story,  but  he  remembered 
where  he  had  been  led  on  that  day  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  ran  there.  Without 
difficulty  he  found  the  room  which  gave 
upon  the  lower  stair.  There  was  fight- 
ing here  also,  but  it  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  where  a  dozen  Turks 
had  cornered,  ratlike,  three  of  the  castle's 
warders.  The  lad  gave  them  a  swift 
glance  and  turned  to  the  stair.  The 
heavy  iron  door  at  its  foot  was  half  open. 


Inside,  he  pushed  the  door  shut — it  was 
a  strong  man's  work  —  and  swung  the 
heavy  bar  into  place.  Then  he  began  to 
run  up  the  spiral  ascent,  his  heart  sick 
within  him,  for  he  might  be  too  late. 
He  came  breathless  to  the  top  and  sprang 
into  the  upper  chamber.  The  chamber 
was  lighted  with  colored  hanging  lamps 
and  with  candles  in  sconces  on  the  walls. 
Through  one  small  window  which  looked 
south  and  west  he  could  see  that  pulsing 
yellow  light  which  hung  over  the  ravaged 
Spalato. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  under  a 
great  pendent  lamp  of  bronze  and  crim- 
son glass,  Camilla  Cornaro  stood,  slim 
and  white,  her  hands  at  her  breast,  her 
eyes  wide  with  terror.  She  was  alone 
in  the  place.  But  when  she  saw  the 
crouching  figure  in  the  doorway,  fierce 
in  kapa  and  broidered  jacket,  sword  in 
hand,  she  gave  a  single  faint  scream  and 
dropped  to  the  floor.  Petar  put  down 
his  scimitar  and  turned  to  the  iron  door 
which  closed  the  head  of  the  stairwav. 
He  set  his  strength  to  it,  and  it  would 
not  stir,  for  it  was  a  heavy  door  and  its 
hinges  were  rusty  through  long  disuse. 
He  tried  again  and  again,  but  the  efforts 
only  tired  him,  and  he  needed  his 
strength.  He  looked  swiftly  about  the 
place,  and  ran  to  a  heavy  chair.  He 
heaved  it  over  his  head  and  dashed  it 
upon  the  stone  pavement.  With  the 
second  attempt  it  went  to  pieces,  and  he 
chose  a  strong,  thick  length  of  wood  and 
returned  to  his  door.  He  used  the  piece 
of  wood  for  a  lever  between  door  and 
wall,  and  presently  had  the  thing  started, 
pushed  it  home,  and  barred  it.  Then  he 
turned  to  Madonna  Camilla. 

The  noise  of  the  breaking  chair  had 
brought  her  to  her  senses,  and  she 
crouched  kneeling  where  she  had  fallen, 
her  hands  again  caught  up  to  her  breast. 

The  wood-cutter's  son  had  thrown  off 
jacket  and  kapa,  and  he  knelt  before  her, 
his  face  in  the  colored  light  of  the  lamp. 

"  It  is  I,  Madonna !"  said  he. 

She  gave  another  sharp  cry: 

"  Pietro !  Pietro !"  and  caught  him  by 
the  arms  with  her  two  hands.  He  got  to 
his  feet,  and  she  pulled  herself  up,  cling- 
ing to  him.    She  began  a  weak  sobbing. 

"Oh,  Pietro,  you  will  save  me?"  she 
said.  "  You  will  save  me  from  them, 
Pietro  ?" 
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"  I  have  come  here  to  do  that.  Ma- 
donna," said  he — "  if  it  can  be  done." 

"  Yon  will  not  let  them  take  me, 
Pietro !"  she  cried.  And  he  said,  shaking 
his  strong  head: 

"  No,  Madonna,  they  shall  not  take 
you."  He  put  her  gently  away  from  him, 
and  she  stood  shivering,  alone. 

"Your  father?"  he  asked— "the  Lord 
Gianfrancesco  ?"  Madonna  Camilla  cov- 
ered her  face,  and  the  lad  had  to  bend 
forward  to  hear  the  whispering  words 
that  came  through  the  strained  fingers. 

"  Dead  .  .  .  Dead  .  .  .  Dead !  .  .  .  We 
tried  to  get  away  .  .  .  escape  .  .  .  before 
they  came.  We  were  going  by  Trau  and 
.  .  .  Sebenico  to  Zara.  But  they  came 
too  quickly  .  .  .  before  we  were  clear  of 
the  courtyard.  They  fought  desperately 
there,  and  he  ...  I  saw  him  die  .  .  .  with 
many  others.  I  broke  away  and  came 
here.  .  .  .  Oh,  Pietro,  can  you  save  me?" 

And  again  the  lad  said:  i 

"  They  shall  not  take  you,  Madonna." 
He  began  to  look  about  him.  The  tv/o 
iron  doors  blocking  the  stairway  were 
good  for  some  time.  They  would  have 
to  be  battered  down.  The  seaward  side 
of  the  tower  was  safe  from  attack — but 
also  it  was  impossible  of  exit.  On  the 
landward  side  of  the  room  were  two 
windows.  He  ran  to  one  of  these  and 
looked  out.  It  gave  upon  the  roof  of  the 
main  body  of  the  castle,  some  feet  above 
it,  but  beyond  were  two  other  towers, 
like  that  in  which  he  stood,  and  through 
the  windows  in  these  he  could  see  men 
fighting.  That  way  was  cut  off,  and,  save 
the  stair,  it  was  the  only  way.  Even  as 
he  looked,  heads  craned  from  the  opposite 
tower-windows  and  fingers  pointed.  Petar 
swung  home  the  iron  shutter  and  barred 
it.  And  he  ran  to  the  other  eastward 
window  and  barred  that.  The  time  was 
short  now. 

When  he  turned  back  into  the  room. 
Madonna  Camilla  stood  watching  him, 
her  great  eyes  wide  and  burning.  He 
went  to  her  quickly. 

"  In  a  little  while  they  will  break  in 
those  windows,"  said  he.  "  We  must  try 
to  escape  by  the  stair.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  there  may  be  no  one  in  the 
room  below." 

The  girl  began  to  tremble  again,  but 
when  he  crossed  the  room  to  the  iron  door 
she  followed  without  a  word.    Only,  when 


he  had  set  his  hands  to  the  great  bar 
to  swing  it  back,  she  touched  his  arm, 
and  he  halted  and  turned  to  her. 

"  I  am  .  .  .  afraid,  Pietro !"  she  said,  in 
a  very  small  voice.  "  What  if  they  are 
.  .  .  waiting  below?  I  .  .  .  you  must  not 
let  them  take  me." 

And  yet  again  the  boy  said : 

"  They  shall  not  take  you,  Madonna." 

He  crossed  the  room  to  a  table  which 
was  there  and  caught  up  a  little  jewelled 
dagger  of  Venetian  make.    He  said: 

"  If  by  chance  I  am  killed,  you  will 
know  what  to  do.  Never  let  them  take  you 
alive !  Keep  this  dagger  in  your  hand." 
She  nodded  dumbly,  her  eyes  fijxed  upon 
his  eyes.    She  seemed  in  a  sort  of  stupor. 

Again  he  set  his  hands  to  the  iron 
bar,  but  even  as  he  did  so  there  came 
from  below  a  great  crash,  as  of  something 
battered  down — a  crash  and  then  a  tu- 
mult of  yells  and  cheers. 

The  lower  door. 

Madonna  Camilla  screamed,  and  for 
the  first  time  the  wood-cutter's  son  went 
white — but  it  was  not  for  his  own  peril. 
.  .  .  The  two  found  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  standing  close  to- 
gether, looking  each  into  the  other's  eyes. 
Presently  the  lad  spoke. 

"  There  is  no  escape.  Madonna,"  said 
he.  "  I  cannot  save  you — alive."  And 
she  nodded. 

"  Yes  ...  I  know." 

"  What  .  .  ."  she  said,  after  a  little — 
"  what  shall  I  .  .  .  do,  Pietro  ?  I  mean  .  .  . 
when  shall  I  do  it?  .  .  .  Now?" 

"  The  time  is  short,"  said  he.  "  And 
they  must  not  take  you  alive." 

She  gave  a  little  shuddering  sob  at 
that,  saying, 

"No— no— no!" 

She  raised  the  jewelled  dagger  in  her 
two  hands,  but  presently  dropped  it  upon 
the  floor. 

"  This  is  better,"  she  said,  whispering, 
and  put  a  hand  into  the  bosom  of  her 
dress.  She  withdrew  a  little  glass  vial, 
grotesque  of  shape,  the  stopper  made  of 
an  amethyst. 

There  came  pattering,  rushing  feet 
upon  the  stone  stair  without,  and  cries 
of  enraged  disappointment  at  the  unex- 
pected check.  Then,  after  a  murmuring, 
the  footsteps  retreated.  They  had  gone 
for  something  with  which  to  batter  down 
the  door. 
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"  The  time  is  short,  Madonna,"  said  the 
wood-cutter's  son.    "Be  quick!" 

"  I  will — be  quick,"  she  whispered.  She 
put  her  two  arms  up  over  his  shoulders 
as  he  stood  before  her,  and  he  felt  all 
her  beautiful,  slender  body  shaking  as  she 
clung  to  him.    She  said : 

"  Oh,  Pietro,  you  alone  out  of  all  the 
world  came  to  me  ...  in  my  extremity. 
You  were  safe,  but  you  came  into  peril 
for  my  sake.  You  out  of  them  all!  You 
.  .  .  must  have  loved  me  very  much, 
I  think." 

"  More  than  my  life,  Madonna,"  said 
he.    "  More  than  any  life  to  come." 

She  said,  piteously: 

"  I  am  so  very  glad  not  to  die  .  .  .  alone. 
I  am  glad  to  die  with  a  brave  man." 

She  said: 

"  Kiss  me,  Pietro  mio,  before  I  go. 
It  is  ...  so  very  bitter  ...  to  die !" 

He  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her,  but 
he  was  come  beyond  the  things  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  kiss  left  him  immoved. 
Then  he  turned  and  went  across  to  the 
fartherm.ost  window.  Eists  and  weapons 
were  already  beating  upon  the  iron  shut- 
ters to  the  east. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  stood  there 
for  an  hour,  looking  out  upon  the  torn 
sky  and  the  windy  sea  and  upon  the 
yellow-glowing  ashes  of  what  had  been 
Spalato.  Then  presently  he  heard  a  little 
tinkling  crash.  That  would  be  the  glass 
vial  breaking  on  the  stone  of  the  cham- 
ber floor.  He  waited,  white  and  stern, 
another  while,  then  turned  back  into  the 
room. 

Madonna  Camilla  stood  swaying  upon 
her  feet,  her  hands  over  her  face.  The 
broken  vial  lay  upon  the  stones  before 
her,  but  it  lay  in  a  little  pool  of  liquid. 

"Madonna!  Madonna!"  cried  the 
wood-cutter's  son,  in  a  terrible  voice. 
"  Madonna,  you  have  not  drunk  the 
poison !" 

She  began  an  hysterical  sobbing. 

"I  .  .  .  cannot  do  it,  Pietro!"  she 
cried.  "  I  am  afraid !  Oh,  I  am  afraid. 
Pietro,  I  am  afraid!" 

Young  Petar  snatched  up  the  jewelled 
Venetian  dagger,  but  the  girl  saw  him 
take  it  and  stumbled  away  from  him, 
shrieking.  She  leant  against  the  farther 
wall  and  faced  him  where  he  stood  hold- 
ing the  dagger.  She  was  very  white, 
with  eyes  that  seemed  suddenly  to  have 


turned  black  and  cavernous,  and  she 
drooped  against  the  arrased  wall  as  if 
there  were  no  strength  in  her. 

Petar  moved  nearer  and  she  tried  to 
scream,  but  only  gasping,  whispering 
sounds  came  from  her  lips.  She  fell  to 
pleading,  wheedling. 

"  Give  me  a  .  .  .  little  while  longer !" 
she  begged.  "  Only  a  little,  little  while. 
I  am  afraid  to  die,  Pietro.  I  am  so  very 
young  to  die!    Only  a  little  while!" 

"  Madonna !  Madonna  !"  cried  the  lad, 
in  an  agony. 

A  crash  of  heavier  weapons — axes,  it  is 
probable — came  from  the  iron-shuttered 
eastern  window.  Madonna  Camilla  ran 
into  young  Petar's  arms.  She  was  be- 
side herself  with  fear. 

"  Oh,  save  me  from  them,  Pietro !"  she 
cried.  "'  Save  me  from  them !"  And  the 
wood-cutter's  son  said,  gently: 

"Aye,  I  will!"  His  face  was  white 
and  uplifted-  He  set  his  left  arm  round 
her  beautiful  neck,  holding  her  head 
against  his  breast,  and  he  raised  his 
right  hand  with  the  dagger  in  it  and 
smote  once,  deep  and  true.  .  .  . 

When  at  length  she  hung  very  heavily 
in  his  encircling  arm  he  laid  her  down 
with  great  gentleness  upon  the  floor  and 
knelt  beside  her.  .  .  . 

The  iron  door  began  shaking  again 
under  heavy,  battering  blows.  The  time 
was  short  indeed.  The  Slav,  a  man 
moving  in  a  dream,  looked  about  him. 
There  was  one  more  thing  to  do.  She 
was  safe  from  them,  safe  forever,  but 
they  should  not  gloat  over  her  beautiful 
body  even  with  its  spirit  fled.  He  gath- 
ered hangings  and  stuffs  from  about  the 
room  and  made  a  sort  of  couch  of  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  place,  and  he  lifted 
Madonna  Camilla's  body  in  his  arms  and 
laid  it  upon  the  couch,  covering  her  face. 
He  bowed  his  head  to  her  little  feet  and 
kissed  them.  Then  very  quickly  he 
caught  down  from  the  wall  one  of  the 
sconces  with  its  lighted  tapers  and  set 
fire  to  the  stuffs  where  the  body  lay. 

When  it  was  burning  well  he  knelt 
at  the  foot  with  the  Venetian  dagger  in 
his  hand.    Pie  said: 

"  I  did  what  I  could,  IMadonna."  Also 
he  said  a  little  prayer,  and  when  that 
was  ended  struck  home  with  the  weapon 
as  sure  and  true  as  before. 

The  iron  door  went  down  with  a  rend- 
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ing  crash,  and  at  almost  the  same  in- 
stant one  of  the  window-shutters  gave 
way.  Men  burst  into  the  place,  yelling 
triumphantly,  but  the  wood-cutter's  son 
neither  saw  nor  heard.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  Madonna  Camilla  Cornaro,  beauti- 
ful, living,  exquisitely  tender,  rose  up 
among  mounting  flames,  which  neither 
scorched  nor  burned,  and  so  came  to  her 
knees  before  him,  and  took  his  head  into 
her  sweet  arms  and  laid  it  upon  her 
breast. 

And  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  very 
tired,  but  that  she  kissed  him,  smiling 


divinely,  and  told  him  that  all  was  well. 
She  seemed  to  say  to  him : 

"  I  was  deserted  and  sore  beset,  but  you 
came  to  me  through  perils  untold  and 
saved  me — even  from  myself. 

"  Oh,  true  and  brave !"  she  seemed  to  say 
to  him,  "  you  saved  me  even  from  myself." 

And  so  it  seemed  to  him  that  after 
long  sorrow  and  bitterness  he  was  come 
at  last  to  his  heart's  desire,  but  he  was 
very  tired,  and  Madonna  whispered  in 
his  ear:  "Rest!  Oh,  rest!"  And  he 
drifted  away  to  sleep  with  his  unworthy 
head  in  the  circle  of  her  arms. 


A  Child's  Game 

BY  CHARLOTTE  WILSON 

NOR  sleep,  nor  journey,  nor  affray 
Can  justly  image  death  to  me; 
I  am  a  little  child,  and  Death 

The  one  who  lets  you  go  and  see. 

All  children  in  a  darkened  room: 

And  Death  stands  smiling  at  the  door. 

His  finger  on  his  lip,  and  says 

So  quietly,  "  Now,  one  child  more !" 

I  have  so  longed  and  longed  to  know 
What  lovely  things  the  children  find 

When  they  have  gone  beyond  the  door; 
But  not  a  child  that's  left  behind 

Has  ever  been;  for  when  they  go 
He  will  not  ever  let  them  back; 

And  when  he  beckons  them,  and  we 
Stand  tiptoe,  watching  for  the  crack, 

Our  strange,  sweet  playmate  steps  between 

And  will  not  let  us  see  at  all; 
He  smiles  at  our  expectancy 

With  "You  may  come,  too,  when  I  call." 

And  oh,  within  the  darkened  room 
I  have  so  longed  and  longed  to  know 

Just  what  it  is  they  see  and  learn. 
The  other  children,  when  they  go! 

Do  you  suppose  that  I  shall  feel 

Afraid,  to  see  him  look  at  me 
At  last,  and  beckon  with  his  hand. 

And  smile,  "Now  you  may  go  and  see"? 


A  Plantation  in  the  African  Hills 

BY   CHARLES   WELLINGTON  FURLONG 


IT  was  hard  to  realize  that  yonder 
barren  promontory,  hoary  sentinel  of 
the  Bay  of  Tunis  now  merging  into 
the  purple  haze  of  mist,  once  pillared  on 
her  heated  rocks  the  Carthage  of  the 
Phoenicians.  Below,  the  glistening  mud 
flats  left  by  the  fallen  tide  disguised  them- 
selves under  the  fading  rose  of  lingering 
sunlight.  Here  and  there  at  irregular 
intervals  the  riding  lights  of  vessels 
which  lay  off  the  quays  glimpsed  out  of 
the  twilight  like  so  many  silvery  glow- 
worms. From  the  environs  of  the  city 
the  strains  of  "  La  Mattchiche  "  drifted 
in  from  the  casino  at  the  Belvedere,  and 
the  crack  of  the  cocker  accented  the 
rumble  and  squawk  of  the  electric  tram- 
ways in  the  boulevard  below  me,  where 
white  clothes  and  pipe-clayed  sun-helmets 
were  prominent.  All  Tunis  seemed  to 
be  sucking  at  cooling  drinks  or  dipping 
into  fast  -  melting  ices.  It  was  Paris 
moved  to  the  Orient. 

And  this,  less  than  fifty  years  ago, 
was  the  site  of  the  narrow,  tortuous 
streets  of  a  Moslem  stronghold.  But 
Arab  Tunis,  save  for  one  small  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  had  ceased  to  exist, 
so  I  looked  forward  to  leaving  it  for 
the  open  country  and  a  plantation  in 
the  hills  of  the  lesser  Atlas.  I  glanced 
again  at  a  card  which  lay  on  the  table 
before  me.  Opposite  a  minute  symbol  of 
a  locomotive  engraved  at  the  top  of  the 
invitation  I  read,  "  Medjes-el-Bab,"  the 
nearest  railroad  station  to  the  plantation. 
Beneath,  following  a  symbol  of  a  sealed 
letter,  was  the  address,  "  Ksar-Tyr,  on 
the  road  to  Kef,"  while  a  conventionalized 
bird  conveyed  the  information  that  as 
he  flew  it  was  thirty-nine  kilometres 
from  Tunis. 

Early  the  next  morning  found  me  en 
route  for  Medjes-el-Bab.  I  had  but  re- 
cently come  from  Gabes,  the  southern- 
most port  of  call  on  the  eastern  coast, 
and  followed  northward  along  the  Tu- 
nisian littoral.    Here  I  had  been  able 


to  trace  the  march  of  French  coloniza- 
tion from  its  outer  rim  to  its  centre, 
Tunis,  hy  the  growth  and  maturity  of 
the  recently  planted  olive-groves  laid  out 
since  the  occupation. 

From  the  time  when  the  French  army 
flrst  entered  Tunisia  from  the  border- 
land of  Algeria,  ostensibly  on  a  punitive 
expedition  against  the  probably  mythical 
tribe  called  the  "  Kroumiri,"  till  1898, 
one  could  easily  see  through  the  filmy 
curtain  of  the  "  Protectorate "  that  the 
wary  Gaul  was  not  only  stage-manager  and 
property-man,  but  impresario  and  owner 
as  well.  In  the  latter  year  the  expira- 
tion of  certain  treaties  with  other  Eu- 
ropean powers  gave  the  French  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  a  discriminating  policy 
of  characteristic  ingenuity.  With  tarift* 
regulations  prohibitive  to  foreign  com- 
petition, but  admitting  French  products 
almost  duty  free,  the  ultima  thule  of  the 
administration  seems  to  aim  at  the  great- 
est profit  to  France  and  French  trade 
consistent  with  preserving  the  solvency 
of  the  Regency.  Every  month  steamers 
bear  to  Tunis  hundreds  of  colonists 
tempted  by  the  inducements  of  the  French 
government  to  increase  immigration  to 
this  land  immortalized  by  Hannibal  and 
the  Caesars,  Augustine,  and  their  own 
Crusader  Knight,  St.  Louis,  whose  bones 
still  lie  interred  on  the  heights  of 
ancient  Carthage.  This  immigration, 
with  its  consequent  development  of  farm- 
ing and  manufactures,  coupled  with  the 
variety  of  natural  products,  insures  a 
steady  annual  increase  in  the  prosperity 
of  Tunis. 

And  now  going  westward  I  still  con- 
tinued to  pass  well-tilled  fields  and  thriv- 
ing fruit-trees,  and  drew  up  now  and 
again  at  little  white-walled,  well-kept  sta- 
tions, such  as  one  might  see  on  the  run 
from  Dieppe  to  Paris,  even  to  their  set- 
tings of  flowers,  among  which  were  pro- 
fusions of  beautiful  roses.  Such  were 
some   of   the   results   of   French  occu- 
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pation  in  Tunisia  which  I  could  ob- 
serve from  the  characteristic  observation 
platform  which  runs  the  length  of 
many  of  the  cars  of  the  French  North- 
African  railways. 

Tunis  has  its  rainy  season,  which  oc- 
curs through  our  winter  months.  Then, 
week  after  week,  drags  on  the  long  mid- 
summer,   with    scarcely    a    shower  to 
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moisten  the  parched  earth  or  a  cloud  to 
intercept  the  pitiless  rays  of  the  African 
sun.  Moreover,  the  devastating  sirocco 
must  be  taken  into  account:  Nature  has 
made  liberal  compensations,  however,  to 
offset  these  unusual  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate and  rainfall.  At  night  heavy  dews 
drench  liill  and  plain,  while,  so  varied 
are  Tunisia's  products,  there  always  re- 
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mains  an  alternative  of  success  if  one  or 
another  resource  fails.  Golden  waving 
grain-fields,  herds  of  grazing  cattle,  deep 
clustered  vines,  and  densely  leafed  olive- 
groves  show  the  nature  of  her  leading 
products  at  a  glance.  Far  below  the 
heated  topsoil,  Arab,  Berber,  and  Sicilian, 
.directed  by  modern  prospectors,  continue 
to  burrow  the  rich  lead  deposits  mined 
centuries  ago  by  the  Romans;  while  deep 
from  the  bowels  of  that  range  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  the  Iron  Mountains  these 
swarthy  toilers  bring  iron  in  abundance. 

In  certain  districts  the  wild  esparto- 
grass,  used  for  paper,  crowds  out  all 
other  plants.  Ear  to  the  south,  at  the 
edge  of  the  Great  Desert,  caravans  of 
camels  and  the  railways  transport  from 
the  oases  of  Jerid-el-Tozeur  and  El- 
Gudian  tons  of  the  famous  "  Degla " 
date.  Beyond  Medjes-el-Bab  to  the  west 
begin  extensive  forests  of  cork-oak  cover- 
ing over  200,000  acres — a  tract  exceeding 
one-fourteenth  of  the  world's  acreage. 
Besides  all  these  resources,  great  quan- 
tities of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  grown. 
The  bulk  of  Tunisian  exports  finds  its 
way  naturally  to  Toulon  and  Marseilles; 
the  rest  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Italy,  Malta,  and  the  other  North- 
African  countries. 

But  even  this  flourishing  condition 
under  the  French,  of  this  land  of  one 
and  a  half  millions  of  people,  must  in- 
deed be  meagre  in  comparison  with  its  de- 
velopment during  the  period  when  Tunis 
was  the  granary  of  Rome  and  maintained 
a  population  of  twenty  million  inhabitants. 

"  Medjes-el-Bab !"  Five  minutes  after 
found  me  bowling  along  in  a  two-wheeled, 
covered  rig  in  company  with  a  Maltese, 
a  foreman  of  Mr.  Filter's  plantation.  It 
was  Tunisian  midsummer,  and  Lombardy 
poplars  and  the  eucalyptus-trees  which 
the  French  plant  in  malarial  districts 
lined  the  road,  offering  but  little  relief 
from  the  fierce  heat. 

Some  two  miles  from  the  station  we 
passed  over  a  Roman  bridge  which  still 
spans  the  Oued  Medjerda,  then  entered 
the  open  market-place  of  Medjes-el-Bab — 
a  little  Arab  town  of  Spanish  origin.  A 
triumphal  Roman  arch,  simply  construct- 
ed, stood  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
bridge;  hence  the  modern  name  Medjes- 
el-Bab—"  The  Passage  of  the  Gate." 

On  one  side  of  the  square  was  a  Hotel 


Frangais  adjoining  a  cafe,  and  opposite 
even  a  patisserie  where  long  loaves  of 
French  bread  were  displayed  temptingly 
and  pates  cerises  lay  in  inviting  rows. 

\\Tiatever  may  be  said  against  French 
colonial  policy  in  North  Africa,  its  re- 
markable results  under  the  French  are 
everywhere  in  evidence.  So,  too,  has 
a  better  civilization  followed  the  eagles 
of  the  Second  Empire  and  the  invasion 
of  Tunis. 

We  passed  through  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  the  town,  lined  with  brilliant 
wares  of  Arab  shops  and  a  mosque  or 
two.  For  some  time  we  followed  the 
main  road,  then  struck  off  across  an 
undulating,  rising  country.  An  occa- 
sional Arab  passed  us,  but  save  for  the 
erratic  actions  of  the  little  animal  labor- 
ing before  us  in  the  hot  sun,  nothing 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  journey. 

"  Ksar-Tyr,"  vouchsafed  the  Maltese. 
Ksar-Tyr — "  Strong  Place  of  the  Birds  of 
Prey  " — well  named,  for  there,  almost  at 
the  crest  of  the  highest  hills,  its  white 
walls  glistened  through  a  copse  of  trees 
like  the  castle  of  some  Moorish  caliph, 
and  an  hour  after  we  stopped  at  the 
lodge,  where  vin  ordinaire  was  offered 
us,  shortly  passed  through  the  gateway, 
and  alighted  at  the  entrance  of  Ksar- 
Tyr  itself. 

A  tall,  well  -  built  Englishman  ad- 
vanced to  meet  me.  His  grayed  hair  and 
beard  but  emphasized  the  healthy  tan  of 
his  outdoor  life.  He  wore  high-topped 
boots,  a  suit  of  white  linen,  and  a  Stan- 
ley cap.  About  his  waist  as  a  protection 
against  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  was 
wound  the  characteristic  cloth  belt  of 
the  natives.  His  hand  -  grasp  conveyed 
a  sense  of  his  big  strength;  his  frank, 
clear  eye,  of  his  kindliness  and  refine- 
ment. Such  was  my  friend  and  host,  Mr. 
John  Filter. 

Passing  through  the  gate  of  the  keep, 
across  a  courtyard,  we  ascended  to  the 
terrace,  where  I  was  further  welcomed  by 
his  son-in-law,  M.  Desplats,  and  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Ksar-Tyr  was  built  in  the  character  of 
a  Moorish  stronghold,  rectangular  in 
plan,  its  high,  crenellated  walls  of  rampart 
and  tower  screened  in  its  broad  terraces 
from  without,  while  over  their  low  balus- 
trades within  one  looked  down  into  a 
large  open  court.    From  this  two  gates 
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gave  egress  —  one  through  a  dividing 
wall  led  to  a  second  court,  about  which 
were  the  stables;  the  other  was  the  en- 
trance gate  passing  under  a  tower.  Every 
night  the  great  doors  of  this  tower  were 
closed  and  heavily  bolted,  and  outside 
armed  Arab  guards  stood  watch  against 
thieves  or  perchance  some  marauding 
band  from  the  farther  jebel. 

Late  that  afternoon  an  Arab  hostler 
informed  Mr.  Filter  of  trouble  in  the 
stables.  On  reaching  there  we  found 
the  little  black  horse  ill  which  had 
brought  me  over  the  long,  hot  pull  from 
Medjes-el-Bab.  The  cause  of  his  unusual 
actions  on  the  way  was  now  evident;  the 
fierce  heat  and  poor  judgment  of  the  driver 
had  accomplished  their  work.  In  spite  of 
all  that  could  be  done,  an  hour  later  he 
had  made  his  last  trip  from  Ksar-Tyr. 

"  It  is  the  third  one  that  pull  has 
claimed  this  year,"  said  my  host,  as  we 
walked  away. 

In  a  country  where  the  artificial  con- 
servation and  distribution  of  water  are 
all-important  and  one  is  forced  to  pass 
by  fetid  desert  wells  with  parched  throat 
and  to  preserve  carefully  the  warm  tar- 
soused  mixture  in  his  goatskin  bag,  a 
pump  becomes  worthy  of  observation, 
particularly  such  a  one  as  fronted  the 
gateway  of  Ksar-Tyr.  Beneath  waving 
eucalyptus-trees  it  sent  forth  its  crys- 
tal nectar  from  a  niche  in  a  massive 
column  which  was  crowned  by  a  richly 
sculptured  Roman  capital  found  on  the 
estate.  Toiling  up  the  steep  hillside  in 
the  merciless  heat,  we  visited  the  great 
cisterns,  containing  six  hundred  and 
twenty  -  five  cubic  metres  all  told,  for 
the  capture  of  every  possible  drop  of  the 
fifty  centimetres,  more  or  less,  of  the 
annual  rainfall. 

*  The  Artesian  well  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  Tunis, 
particularly  in  the  sovith,  where  the  rain- 
fall is  less  abundant  and  the  sandy  soil 
absorbs  the  water  quickly.  Mr.  Charles 
Robinson,  the  African  traveller,  writes  of 
running  across  an  Artesian  well  in  the 
desert  south  of  Tunisia.  He  says:  "Pitched 
our  tents  at  an  oasis  which  had  been  form- 
ed by  an  Artesian  well  constructed  by  M. 
Lesseps,  the  water  from  which  rises  twenty- 
fivo  feet  into  the  air,  and  is  made  to  irrigate 
400  to  500  acres  of  land  on  which  are 
growing  date  -  palms,  ])omegranates,  toma- 
toes, onions,  and  cucmnbers.  Previous  to 
the  construction  of  this  well  the  whole  of 
the  oasis  was  nothing  but  l^arren  sand." 


Nearing  the  crest,  a  long  cement  ledge 
lined  itself  against  the  deep  sapphire  of 
the  sky.  As  I  stepped  upon  it  I  was 
forced  to  turn  away  from  the  fierce  glare, 
for,  spread  out  like  a  monstrous  sheet 
of  white  paper  turned  up  at  the  edges, 
the  dazzling  lime-washed  surface  of  this 
mammoth  tray  was  more  intense  than  a 
Maltese  thoroughfare  at  high  noon. 

"  This,"  said  my  companion,  "  is  our 
biggest  pluvium,  with  a.  surface  of  eleven 
thousand  square  metres.  Besides  a  small 
pluvium,  we  utilize  every  practicable  flat 
surface,  and  so  even  the  roofs  of  the 
wine-cellars  and  the  castle,  each  with 
its  respective  cistern,  have  been  con- 
verted into  pluvia.  That  tower,"  he  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  the  main  turret,  "  is 
the  Borj,  or  fortified  place,  and  its 
cistern  holds  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  cubic  metres  of  water.  The  Borj 
would  be  used  as  a  place  of  defence  in  a 
case  of  emergency.  Wiile  such  a  con- 
tingency is  not  probable,  isolated  as  we 
are,  we  must  be  able  to  protect  ourselves 
against  marauding  bands,  while,  of 
course,  there  is  always  a  possibility  in 
these  countries  of  a  revolutionary  Jehad." 

I  felt  the  wisdom  of  this  precaution 
as  I  looked  away  to  the  west,  where  not 
so  very  many  years  ago  had  occurred  one 
of  the  worst  tragedies  of  the  Trench  col- 
onization of  Tunis.  It  was  at  Oued 
Zargaa,  twenty  miles  beyond  Medjes-el- 
Bab.  The  country  about  was  filled  with 
insurgent  Arabs,  who  ripped  up  the  rails 
on  either  side  of  the  station,  killed  ten 
employes,  burned  the  station,  and  cul- 
minated the  affair  with  a  terrible  holo- 
caust by  burning  alive  M.  Raimbert,  the 
station-master. 

To-day,  only  because  of  the  French 
army  of  occupation,  do  1,644,000  Tunis- 
ians out  of  a  population  of  1,800,000  tol- 
erate the  tricolor  in  place  of  the  gTeen 
flag  of  the  Frophet.  Even  out  of  this 
mere  handful  of  156,000  intrusive  for- 
eigners only  some  24,000  are  French,  the 
rest  coming  from  Italy  and  Malta. 

Directly  below  us  lay  the  castle,  among 
whose  surrounding  trees  were  interesting- 
ly grouped  the  outbuildings,  great  roofed- 
over  wine  -  vats,  semicylindrical  -  roofed 
wine  -  cellars,  like  the  old  Roman  cis- 
terns at  Carthage,  and  farm  buildings; 
all  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  Moor- 
ish architecture. 
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From  this  nucle- 
us of  habitations 
vineyard  after  vine- 
vard  of  well-cared- 
for  vines  fenced 
with  hedgerows 
stretched  before  me, 
then  miles  of  stub- 
ble from  the  recent- 
ly garnered  grain. 
There  the  drive 
twisted  its  serpen- 
tine way  some  dis- 
tance between  pop- 
lars, whose  million 
silver-covered  leaves 
heliographed  in  the 
warm  air  the  bril- 
liant sunlight  to  the 
crest  of  the  hill. 
Some  miles  away, 
beyond  where  some 
shacks  of  Arab 
farm-hands  humped 
up  from  the  ground, 
glinted  the  lodge  at 
the  entrance  of  the 
plantation.  Then 
the  road  disappear- 
ed, and  valley  upon 
valley  dropped  be- 
tween ridge  upon 
ridge  of  hill  and 
mountain  as  they 
graduated  away  in 
a  violet  rhythm. 

Such  was  the 
scene  opened  up  be- 
fore me,  a  planta- 
tion probably  un- 
equalled in  all  Tu- 
nisia,   over  whose 

roadway  each  year  rumbles  load  after  load 
of  vast  quantities  of  grain,  wine,  and 
honey.  With  such  possibilities  from  a 
plantation  six  by  twelve  miles  in  extent, 
half  of  which  lies  fallow,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  of  the  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of 
Tunisian  exports  in  1902,  for  instance, 
half  was  the  return  from  the  hills 
and  plains. 

So  to  a  greater  degree  is  it  true  of  Al- 
geria, while  Morocco,  upon  whose  out- 
posts France  has  already  laid  her  hand, 
will  prove  the  golden  orange  of  Barbary. 
For  as  one  goes  westward  from  Tunis 
the  soil  becomes  more  fertile,  the  climate 


Paying  off  Native  Employes 


cooler,  the  altitudes  of  the  mountains 
and  the  water-supply  increase,  while  to 
the  eastward,  in  Tripoli,  the  mountain 
ranges  diminish,  and  finally  dwindle  away 
into  the  scorched  and  arid  sands  of 
the  Sahara. 

Mr.  Filter  called  my  attention  to  an 
ancient  ruin  on  a  neighboring  promontory 
within  the  limits  of  Ksar-Tyr.  "  That," 
said  he,  "  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  temple,  and  perhaps  was  the 
centre  of  Colonia  Vallis,  the  ancient  Ro- 
man town  which  stood  on  the  site  of  this 
plantation — Sidi  Midian,  the  Arabs  after- 
wards called  it.    When  I  first  started 
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Ksar-Tyr,"  he  added,  ^'  there  were  strange 
contrasts  in  our  methods  of  agriculture. 
Instead  of  that  Hook-Hardy  engine  of 
thirty  horse  -  power  and  other  modern 
methods,  we  did  many  things  in  the 
primitive  native  way.  One  Arab  I  em- 
ployed to  till  for  me,  I  learned,  began 
auspiciously  by  harnessing  his  wife  to 
the  plough  in  tandem  with  his  donkey." 

On  our  way  down  we  stopped  at  some 
new  fermentation-vats  which  were  about 
finished,  and  then  watched  the  men  and 
horses  tug  and  strain  at  a  heavy  piece 
of  machinery  to  be  used  in  the  plant. 
Each   of  these  vats   would  hold  forty 


He  carefully  scanned  my  Permit 


metres  of  wine,  while  in  the  cellars  just 
below  there  was  room  for  still  more. 

The  vintage  generally  occurs  from  the 
latter  part  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
September,  and  was  then  but  a  few  weeks 
away.  In  1902  the  vintage  at  Ksar-Tyr, 
as  throughout  Tunisia,  was  spoiled  by 
the  fierce  sirocco  (desert  wind),  or  gibleh, 
as  they  call  it  down  in  Tripoli,  which 
blew  in  March  and  April. 

No  one  who  has  not  experienced  a 
fierce  sirocco  can  have  any  conception 
of  it.  Nor  is  it  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
which  necessarily  augments  its  intensity, 
for  sometimes,  when  it  all  but  ceases,  a 

terrible  heat  seems 
to  lull  over  highland 
and  valley,  respira- 
tion becomes  diffi- 
cult. This  blast  of 
heat  permeates  the 
shade ;  go  where  you 
will,  you  cannot  es- 
cape it,  and  the  air 
is  surcharged  with 
a  fine  sand  dust 
which  inflames  the 
eyes.  Then  even 
the  locusts  seem  to 
hush,  the  leaf  with- 
ers on  the  vine,  and 
fires  sometimes 
burst  out  on  the 
heated  hillsides.  At 
these  times  a  mo- 
ment's exposure  of 
the  unprotected 
head  to  the  sun  is 
dangerous,  and  dur- 
ing my  stay  at 
Ksar-Tyr  one  would 
hesitate  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  to  walk 
the  short  length  of 
the  terrace  with 
bared  head. 

There  was  one 
place,  however, 
which  always  offer- 
ed some  relief  from 
the  heat — the  wine- 
cellars.  Here  in 
their  cooling  semi- 
darkness  one  could 
draw  comfortably  a 
deep  breath  and  per- 
chance   a  draught 
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of  vin  ordinaire  or  vin  de  liqueur  from 
the  last  year's  vintage.  From  the  great 
open  vats  above  the  wine-cellars  the  wine 
is  allowed  to  ferment  for  four  or  five 
days  in  a  temperature  between  74°  and 
86°.  It  is  then  drained  into  the  great 
tuns  in  the  cellars  and  cooled  "  to  go 
back."  Only  four  to  five  days  are  re- 
quired in  Tunisia  for  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, while  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  a  fortnight  is  needed.  They  cool 
the  wine;  we  heat  it. 

Every  day  the  planting  of  vineyards 
goes  on  in  Tunis.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  overestimating  to  say  that  at  least 
100,000  acres  are  laid  out  in  vines,  and 
the  qualities  of  Tunisian  wines  are  well 
appreciated.  Sometimes,  however,  prices 
have  been  so  low  that  some  growers  could 
not  dispose  of  their  last  year's  vintage. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  this 
splendidly  constructed  plant,  dowTi  whose 
long  corridors  I  was  looking,  was  far 
away  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  under 
the  burning  rays  of  an  African  sun. 

"Hamed!"  called  Mr.  Pilter.  A  muf- 
fied  response  came  out  of  the  depths,  and 
a  red-f ezzed  Arab  approached  us.  "  Hamed 
is  my  head  cellarman  and  bee-keeper,  and 
will  show  you  the  hives." 

Ten  minutes  later,  well  protected  with 
netting  and  gloves,  I  followed  Hamed 
into  a  large  enclosure  surrounded  by 
olive-trees  and  fenced  with  wire  netting, 
in  which  were  some  four  hundred  white- 
painted  hives  resembling  a  miniature  vil- 
lage of  Swiss  chalets.  The  hot  sunshine 
seemed  to  vibrate  with  the  musical  drone 
of  the  workers.  Near  by  I  watched  a  bee 
bury  its  downy  body  in  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful blue  flowers  of  the  rosemary,  a  shrub 
which  grows  here  about  three  feet  high, 
from  which  all  the  honey  is  obtained; 
then,  with  treasure  -  trove,  he  circled 
heavily  a  few  times  to  get  his  bearings, 
and  made  for  his  hive.  No  more  fitting 
escutcheon  could  be  awarded  the  "  bee 
family "  than  this  little  flower  of  azure 
blue,  emblem  of  fidelity  and  constancy. 

With  strange  immunity  from  the 
consequences  which  seem  to  attend  the 
intrusion  of  ordinary  folk  into  a  queen 
bee's  domain,  Hamed,  unprotected,  pro- 
ceeded to  strip  the  top  from  one  of  the 
hives  and,  barehanded,  lifted  out  the  en- 
tire comb  from  amid  the  swarm.  Many 
of  the  bees  half  covered  the  comb,  while 
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a  few  crawled  harmlessly  over  his  hand; 
meanwhile  Hamed  explained  in  French 
that  the  combs  were  artificially  made, 
then,  again  covering  the  hive,  took  me 
into  a  small  white  house  in  the  centre 
of  the  colony  and  showed  me  the  moulds 
and  methods  of  making  the  wax  combs. 

On  our  way  out  I  passed  a  stone 
driiiking-trough  which  I  venture  to  say 
was  unique  of  its  kind,  for  it  was  a 
drinking-trough  for  bees.  Outside  the 
gate  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Pilter.  "Last 
year,"  said  he,  "  two  hundred  of  these 
hives  produced  ten  tons  of  honey." 

T\Tien  the  sun  sank  in  its  saffron  set- 
ting below  the  distant  jebel  and  the 
lengthening  shadows  stretched  in  cool 
violet  over  the  heated  ground,  dinner  was 
served  on  the  open  terrace,  roofed  with 
a  zenith  of  blue.  Little  wonder  was  it 
that  Ksar-Tyr  could  lure  not  only  Mr. 
Pilter,  but  the  other  members  of  his 
family  as  well,  from  their  Paris  home. 
What  is  the  Champs-Elysees,  what  is 
Amenonville,  I  thought,  compared  with 
this  great  freedom,  looking  over  valleys 
and  hills  painted  in  purple,  orange,  and 
gold?  Then  the  tones  of  night  creep  up 
the  mountainside  to  the  east,  and  one 
looks  toward  Bordj-el-Amri  and  Tunis, 
and  sees  perchance  some  solitary  bird  of 
prey  wing  its  circling  flight  above  yonder 
mountain  crest  to  which  the  sun  has 
thrown  a  last  parting  kiss  of  gold.  Then 
scintillates  a  star,  another,  and  another, 
until  night  with  the  invisible  thread  of 
time  has  silver-broidered  the  vast  canopy 
of  blue. 

"  It  may  interest  you,"  said  M.  Des- 
Xilats,  shortly  after  dinner  one  evening, 
"to  see  the  men  paid  off.  It  is  a  little 
weekly  event  which  the  entire  family  at- 
tends," and  he  led  the  way  to  the  farther 
side  of  the  terrace,  where  we  ensconced 
ourselves  comfortably  on  some  steps 
which  formed  a  shadowy  background  to 
the  scene  before  us. 

A  lamp  threw  its  light  on  dozens  of 
little  stacks  of  silver  francs  and  a  bunch 
of  check-lists  which  lay  in  orderly  ar- 
rangement on  a  small  deal  table  in  front 
of  Mr.  Pilter.  The  rays  which  struggled 
off  into  the  darkness  lit  up  swarthy,  keen- 
visaged  faces,  and  dozens  of  glittering  eyes 
sent  back  again  its  spot  of  light.  Crowded 
between  the  parapets  of  the  terrace  were 
native  Arabs  with  their  red  fezes  or 
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tightly  wound  turbans,  ebony  blacks  from 
the  Sudan,  and  here  and  there  a  Maltese 
or  perchance  a  Frenchman  or  Italian. 
The  French  foreman,  who  stood  at  Mr. 
Filter's  left,  traced  a  calloused  finger 
down  the  list.  Othman,  Mohammed, 
Abdullah,"  and  so  on,  and  each  man  in 
turn  stepped  up  quietly,  received  his  pay, 
and  as  quietly  retreated,  disappearing 
into  the  darkness.  Berbers  and  Arabs 
drew  the  prevailing  day's  wage  of  the 
country  of  1.20  to  1.50  francs;  Sicil- 
ians and  Maltese,  2  to  2.50;  while  the 
Frenchmen,  who  are  mostly  foremen  or 
overseers,  require  from  4  to  5  francs. 
Then  came  Hamed,  the  bee-keeper,  fol- 
lowed by  a  burly  negro  with  deep-cut 
scars  across  his  cheeks,  which  M.  Des- 
plats  informed  me  were  souvenirs  of  his 
slavedom  beyond  the  burning  sands  of 
the  Great  Desert.  "  This  fellow,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Filter,  half  turning  toward 
me  as  a  short,  crafty-looking  Arab  came 
forward,  "  we  believe  to  be  an  assassin. 
Tt  happened  about  a  year  ago  on  the  Kef 
road.  The  victim  was  his  enemy,  whom 
he  was  seen  to  follow.  His  knife,  too,  I 
understand,  was  found  near  by,  but  he 
was  not  convicted.  He  is  a  good  worker, 
though,  and  such  are  scarce  here." 


My  room  was  at  one  end  of  the  terrace, 
and  sometimes  at  night  there  drifted  up 
from  beneath  me  the  guttural  sounds  of 
the  guards  as  they  conversed  in  low  mur- 
murs in  the  archway  under  the  tower. 
Then  the  sharp  bark  of  a  jackal  would 
break  the  night's  stillness  as  he  faced 
the  pale  moon  disc,  and  far  off  the 
idiotic  laugh  of  the  hyena  would  echo 
through  some  deep  gnlly  up  over  the 
mountainsides,  and  then  I  would  fall 
asleep  in  a  dream  maze  of  a  thousand 
and  one  nights  of  the  mysticism  and 
romanticism  of  the  drowsy  East. 

Among  the  many  pleasant  diversions 
at  Ksar-Tyr  was  partridge-shooting,  and 
one  day  found  me,  gun  in  hand,  with  a 
small  bird-dog  at  my  heels.  "  Don't  go 
too  far  into  the  jebel,  get  back  before 
dusk,  and  keep  an  eye  out  for  itinerant 
Arabs  or  blacks,"  I  was  warned.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  was  enough  for  the  dog, 
who,  following  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, lit  out  for  home. 

Striking  the  outskirts  of  the  plantation, 
I  followed  along  the  edge  of  the  vine- 
yards, and  stopped  occasionally  to  refresh 
mvself  with  the  luscious  purple  grapes 
or  the  delicious  lighter  Muscat  which 
liung  in  clusters  of  enormous  size  in 
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the  purple  shadows  of  the  vines,  which  are 
trained  as  separate  bushes  a  few  feet  high. 
Here  and  there  a  covey  of  partridges 
led  me  along  the  neighboring  hills.  I 
was  pushing  my  way  cautiously  through 
the  shrub  when  a  peremptory  call  brought 
me  to  a  standstill,  and  an  Arab,  rifle  in 
hand,  ran  toward  me.  He  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  guards  whose  duty  it  was  to 
protect  the  vines  against  thieves  and  the 
game  -  preserves  against  poachers.  I 
showed  him  my  permit,  which  he  scanned 
carefully  to  his  satisfaction. 

Had  I  been  as  wise  as  the  dog,  I  should 
long  before  have  followed  his  example, 
for  the  day  was  one  of  the  hottest  of  the 
Tunisian  midsummer,  which  the  excite- 
ment of  the  chase  had  caused  me  to  over- 
look. My  return  journey  was  made  in 
short  relays,  as  I  dizzily  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  every  available  tree  and  shrub. 

"  It  is  strange,"  remarked  Mr.  Filter, 
as  we  sat  chatting  in  the  shade  of  a 
eucalyptus,  "  what  unexpected  difficulties 
one  encounters  here.  To  meet  the  re- 
ligious needs  of  my  Arab  workmen  and 
partly  to  remove  ]\Ioslem  prejudices  and 
superstition,  I  have  been  obliged  to  build 
a  mosque  on  the  plantation,  while  this 
last  season  a  new  proposition  presented 
itself.  My  grain,  as  you  know,  is  carried 
in  high  two-wheeled  mule-carts  by  my 
Arabs  to  Medjes-el-Bab — likely  enough 
you  passed  one  on  your  way  here.  Now 
a  thieving  Arab  does  not  need  to  travel 
many  times  over  that  long  journey,  sit- 
ting the  while  on  the  object  of  his  desire, 
before  he  develops  a  systematic  method 
to  satisfy  it.  So  as  soon  as  this  ^  shrink- 
age in  wheat '  became  evident  I  decided 
that  all  bags  should  be  sealed,  after  which, 
to  my  surprise,  one  and  all  they  refused 
to  cart  any  sealed  bags." 

From  an  Occidental  point  of  view,  the 


jNIoslem  has  perhaps  proved  no  more 
tractable  to  modern  methods  of  agri- 
culture than  to  many  other  Christian 
ideas  which  have  been  thrust  upon  him. 
But  a  steady  improvement  in  that  direc- 
tion is  obvious,  and,  after  all,  are  we 
not  in  a  measure  handing  back  to  him 
talents  given  us  by  the  Mussulmans 
centuries  ago? 

" '  Behold  how  the  mighty  hath  fall- 
en/ "  commented  my  host,  as  a  mule 
was  driven  by,  hauling  after  him  a  heavy 
stone  roller.  "  That  roller  is  the  drum 
of  a  Boman  column  which  was  dug  up 
here  at  Ksar-Tyr." 

I  looked  away  through  the  trees  to  the 
crumbled  heap  of  Colonia  Vallis.  In  no 
country  of  northern  Africa  has  the  Ro- 
man failed  to  leave  behind  him  a  record 
of  progress  and  civilization.  Neither  the 
rugged  mountain  ranges  of  the  Atlas  nor 
the  arid  sands  of  the  Sahara  with  their 
heat  and  fever  proved  a  barrier  to  the 
Roman  eagle  or  to  that  extensive  civ- 
ilization which  followed  in  its  wake. 
Like  many  places  in  northern  Africa,  the 
district  around  Medjes-el-Bab  is  literally 
cluttered  with  crumbling  attestations  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  Caesars — cisterns, 
baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  mausoleums. 

Late  that  afternoon  a  little  post- 
chaise  bore  me  away  from  Ksar-Tyr. 
Far  back  in  her  setting  of  vineyards, 
olive-trees,  and  eucalyptus,  her  crenel- 
lated walls  shone  like  a  yellow  amethyst 
in  the  golden  light  of  the  lowering  sun; 
then  a  hill  crest  hid  her  from  view. 

The  wild  broom  and  musk  balsam 
cast  lengthening  shadows  eastward;  a 
honey  -  bee  loaded  with  sweet  nectar 
droned  heavily  homeward,  and  from 
the  roadside  softly  drifted  past  me 
the  delicate  fragrance  of  the  rosemary — 
for  remembrance. 
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A  Chance  Samaritan 


BY  MARGARET  CAMERON 


HAYING  learned  that  his  friends 
had  left  the  hotel,  Carrington  was 
hurrying  through  the  crowded  hall 
toward  the  street,  when  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  Jean  Beveredge.  It 
was  the  first  time  they  had  met  since  the 
evening,  months  before,  when  she  had 
bidden  him  choos^e  between  her  love  and 
his  professional  integrity,  and  he  had 
gone  from  her  embittered  presence  to 
prosecute  an  inquiry  that  had  brought, 
as  he  had  known  it  must,  exposure  and 
discredit  to  her  father,  in  an  old  age  pre- 
viously honored. 

Carrington  had  grown  lean  during 
those  months.  His  face  was  worn  almost 
to  haggardness,  and  the  line  of  his  lips 
was  stem.  Now,  as  his  one  brief  glance 
took  account  of  the  ravages  sorrow  and 
anxiety  had  made  in  her  face,  he  bowed, 
and  passed  so  quickly  that  he  did  not 
notice  her  slight  detaining  gesture.  He 
heard  her  call,  however,  and  turned  in- 
stantly, only  his  startled,  stormy  eyes  be- 
tokening his  emotion. 

A  red  flame  scorched  her  face  and 
died,  overcome  by  an  icy  pallor,  but  her 
voice  was  perfectly  steady  and  of  the 
impersonal  tint  one  uses  in  address- 
ing a  stranger. 

I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  she,  "  but  do 
you  happen  to  know  where  Mr.  Sawyer 
is  taking  Mrs.  Knowles  and  the  rest  to 
dine  to-night?" 

"  ISTo,"  he  replied,  striving  to  respond 
in  the  key  she  had  set.  "  I  haven't  heard 
him  say." 

"  Ah !  I  thought  you  might  know. 
Thank  you."  Then,  because  he  still 
lingered,  she  added,  as  if  to  dismiss 
him  and  the  subject  together:  "I  was  to 
meet  them  here.  Evidently  they  have 
been  detained." 

To  his  perturbed  consciousness  her 
words  seemed  entirely  calm,  but  he  saw 
that  she  was  troubled;  indeed,  he  knew 
that  only  in  sore  straits  would  she  accost 
him,  even  casually,  and  refused  to  take 


his  conge,  finding  a  fanatic  pleasure  in 
prolonging  his  pain  in  her  service. 

"Perhaps  I  can  be  of  use?"  he 
suggested. 

"  No,— thank  you,"  coldly.  "  They  will 
come  presently." 

"Undoubtedly;  still — I  assure  you  I 
don't  wish  to  seem  persistent — or  offi- 
cious, but — suppose  they  shouldn't 
come  ?" 

"  Oh,  they  will!  They  must!"  For  a 
moment  her  careful  manner  broke  under 
the  spur  of  apprehension.  "  Don't  you 
think  they  will?  I  mean,"  more  quiet- 
ly? "  yo"Li  have  no  reason  for  thinking 
they  won't?" 

"  None  whatever,  except — I  infer  that 
they're  very  late,  and  there's  always  a 
possibility  of  accident  or  misunderstand- 
ing.   If  there  is  anything  I  can — " 

"  Thank  you — no.  There  is  nothing." 
Bowing  slightly,  she  would  have  turn- 
ed away  had  he  not  interposed,  with  a 
manner  for  the  moment  as  formal  as 
her  own. 

"  I  hope  you  will  try  to  see  this  im- 
personally— neutrally."  Once  again  color 
overspread  her  face,  rising  hotly  to  her 
hair,  but  he  continued,  in  the  same  tone: 
"  I  quite  understand  that  you  spoke  to 
me  only  because,  as  Jim  Sawyer  and  I 
are  close  friends,  you  thought  I  might 
know  about  his  plans  this  evening.  Un- 
fortunately, I  do  not;  but  there  are  cer- 
tain things  that  I  can  offer  to  any  woman 
— and  that  you  can  accept  from  any  man 
— who  is  Sawyer's  friend.  Will  you  meet 
me  on  that  ground,  and  let  me  know  how 
I  can  be  of  service  to  you  both?" 

After  the  briefest  pause,  she  conceded, 
somewhat  unevenly :  "  Thank  you.  I  am 
in — in  a  sort  of — dilemma."  As  she 
went  on,  she  was  fairly  successful  in  re- 
ducing the  cold  hostility  of  her  tone  to 
the  steady,  impersonal  note  with  which 
she  had  begun.  "  Mr.  Sawyer  'phoned 
me  this  morning  that  Mrs.  Knowles  and 
Maud  were  in  town  and  he  had  persuaded 
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A  CHANCE 

them  to  stay  over  for  dinner.  He  was 
going  to  ask  some  others,  and  wanted  me 
to  meet  them  all  here  at  half  past  six." 

"  You're  sure  it  was  here  ?" 
That's  what  I  understood,  though  the 
'phone  was  working  badly.  I  told  them 
not  to  wait  past  the  hour,  as  if  I  came  I 
would  surely  be  on  time;  but  I've  been 
here  since  quarter  past  six,  and  I  haven't 
seen  any  of  them.'' 

Carrington  looked  at  his  watch.  "  It's 
five  minutes  past  seven.  H'm!  I'm 
afraid  it's  a  case  of  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack now !  Of  course  they  weren't  go- 
ing to  dine  here  ?" 

"  'No.  1  think  they  were  going  to  some 
shabby  old  place  Mr.  Sawyer  likes,  where 
the  walls  are  as  smoky  as  the  cooking 
is  good." 

Carrington  shrugged  his  shoulders 
hopelessly.  That  may  be  any  one  of  a 
dozen  places  scattered  from  the  Battery 
to  the  Bronx,"  he  said.  "  If  that's  the 
case,  I'm  afraid  we  must  give  it  up.  You 
— you'll  let  me  take  you  to  the  ferry?" 

"Oh  no!  No,  I'd  rather  not!"  she 
exclaimed.  Then,  as  he  flushed  and  drew 
back,  she  hastily  continued :  "  You're 
very  kind,  but — I'm  not  going  home. 
Not  just  yet.  I  can't.  I  mean —  Don't 
you  think  I  could  possibly  find  them  ? 
It's  rather  important  that  I  should, 
for  —  for  other  reasons  than  —  than 
just  dinner." 

"  Well,  we  can  try ;  but  there's  about 
one  chance  in  a  thousand.  You  prefer 
to  wait  here?" 

"  Yes,  I — no,  it  will  save  time  if  I  go 
with  you.  That  is,"  a  hurried  glance 
swept  his  face,  "  you  don't  mind  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Just  as  you  wish,  of 
course." 

Nevertheless,  he  frowned  uneasily,  and 
looked  sharply  about  as  they  went  toward 
the  door.  He  seemed,  also,  to  be  making 
a  rapid  hunt  through  his  pockets,  and  a 
curious  blankness  which  she,  her  face 
turned  steadfastly  away  from  him,  did 
not  perceive,  settled  upon  his  counte- 
nance. At  the  door  he  hesitated  before 
turning  toward  Broadway. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to 
go  in  a  street-car,"  he  then  said.  "  It 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  call  a 
cab,  but  the  truth  is,"  laughing  awk- 
wardly, "I  have  exactly  forty  cents  in 
my  possession   at  this  moment,  and  I 
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haven't  been  able,  since  meeting  you,  to 
get  my  eye  on  a  man  I  know.  I  may 
even  be  driven  to  borrowing  car  fare 
from  you  before  we  get  to  the  end  of 
this  expedition." 

"But  you  can't!"  she  cried.  "That's 
what's  the  matter!  That's  the  reason  I 
can't  go  home  until  I  find  somebody  I 
know.  I've  lost  my  purse  and  my  com- 
mutation ticket.    I  haven't  a  cent!" 

"  You  might  have  asked  me !"  he  be- 
gan, hotly,  but  instantly  checked  himself. 
Her  glance  had  put  glacial  infinities  be- 
tween them. 

"  No."  The  tone  was  level  and  hard. 
"  I  couldn't.  Besides,"  with  a  whimsical 
change  of  manner  and  a  chill,  glinting 
smile,  "  what  would  it  have  profited  me  ? 
Forty  cents  wouldn't  carry  me  far." 

Startled  by  the  vistas  opening  at  this 
suggestion,  they  stopped  in  the  white 
circle  of  an  arc-light,  staring  at  each 
other.  Carrington  thrust  his  fingers  into 
his  waistcoat  pocket  and  withdrew  a 
quarter  and  three  nickels.  Systematic 
search  through  many  other  pockets  failed 
to  reveal  so  much  as  a  copper  more. 
Spreading  the  coins  out  on  his  palm,  he 
glanced  ruefully  from  them  to  her  blank 
face.  Then,  inopportunely,  grotesquely, 
the  common  sense  of  humor  that  had 
been  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  between 
them,  asserted  itself.  A  leaping  spark 
in  her  eye  kindled  a  flash  in  his,  and  in 
the  next  instant  they  were  irresistibly 
laughing  together,  almost  in  the  old  way. 
When  Realization,  with  bitter  mien, 
again  overtook  them,  a  barrier  was  down 
that  could  not  easily  be  re-erected,  and 
each  was  shaken  by  a  crowd  of  turbulent 
emotions  loosed  in  that  moment  of  un- 
restrained laughter. 

The  woman  was  first  to  speak,  in  futile 
effort  to  restore  to  their  relation  its  lost 
balance.  "  I'm  afraid  I'm  embarrassing 
you  more  than  even  your  friendship  for 
Mr.  Sawyer  would  warrant,"  she  said,  not 
very  steadily.  "  I'll  go  back  to  the  hotel. 
They'll  surely  find  me  in  time." 

"  Why  should  they  ?"  Only  his  words 
were  under  control.  Husky  voice  and 
glowing  eyes  betrayed  stirred  depths  of 
feeling.  "  You  told  Sawyer  you  might 
not  come.  They  won't  even  look  for  you. 
But  if  you  don't  mind  waiting  at  the 
hotel  a  little  while,  until  I  get  some 
money." 
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"  You  can't !    How  can  you  ?" 

"  I  have  a  friend  somewhere  in  this  vi- 
cinity who  can  probably  let  me  have 
some,  but  I  must  find  him  first,  and  it 
may  take  a  little  time." 

"  You  mean  that  you  intend  to  pawn 
something — your  watch,  of  course." 
Again  her  tone  was  hard.  She  knew  that 
the  watch  had  been  his  father's,  and  that 
he  valued  it  highly. 

"  Well — that  would  be  a  solution." 

"  On  the  contrary." 

"  But  I  shall  not  lose  the  watch — and 
I  can't  let  you  sit  in  that  hotel  reception- 
room  all  night,  even  if  the  management 
would,  which  I  doubt.  We'll  try  to  find 
Sawyer  and  Mrs.  Knowles,  but,  failing 
that,  you  must  get  home  somehow;  so — 
don't  you  see? — there  is  no  other  way." 
He  spoke  gently,  persuasively,  but  his 
voice  was  still  irrepressibly  vibrant,  and 
the  girl's  face  grew  more  inflexible  with 
each  syllable. 

"  I  cannot  let  you  pawn  your  watch." 
The  cold  finality  of  her  manner  chilled 
him.  "  There  must  be  some  other  way. 
If  I  had  only  asked  what  theatre  they 
were  going  to!" 

"  Theatre !  Are  they  going  to  the 
theatre  ?" 

"Yes.    Didn't  I  tell  you?" 

"  Then  we  have  them !  They'll  go  to 
see  '  The  Pink  Paroquet.'  Sawyer's 
fancy  for  that  piece  amounts  to  an  ob- 
session.   That's  where  we'll  find  them!" 

"  Oh !"  There  was  an  awkward  little 
silence,  which,  again,  she  broke,  her  voice 
flat  and  colorless.  "  Then — I  needn't 
trouble  you  further.  You've  been  very 
kind.    Thank  you — and  good  night." 

"  Please !"  he  begged.  "  You  can't  go 
Ko  the  theatre  alone." 

"  I  prefer  to." 

"  And  you've  had  no  dinner.  Oh,  I 
quite  understand,"  bitterly,  as  she  made 
a  quick,  protesting  gesture,  "  that  you 
would  not  dine  with  me.  But  surely' 
you'll  not  forbid  me,  as  Sawyer's  friend, 
to  see,  flrst,  that  you  have  something  to 
eat,  and,  later,  that  you  join  his  party 
safely  at  the  theatre?" 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  permit  you  to 
pawn — anything — in  order  that  I  may 
dine."  Her  very  lips  were  stiff.  "  Any- 
way, I  don't — need  any  dinner." 

"  Pardon  me,  you  do  need  dinner.  At 
least,   let   me   lend   you   forty  cents." 


Against  the  heavy  depression  now  set- 
tling upon  him,  he  strove  to  leaven  his 
words  with  humor.  "  You  can  get  some- 
thing for  that;  soup  and  coffee — and 
perhaps  even  pie.  Who  knows?" 
"  And— you  ?" 

Something  in  her  hesitation  set  his 
heart  aleap,  although  he  instantly  rea- 
soned that  it  was  the  result  of  her  un- 
willingness to  accept  even  so  small  a 
sacrifice  from  him.  He  had  learned  his 
lesson  well,  and  his  head  was  not  to 
be  befooled,  however  his  pulses  might 
clamor.  Still,  he  could  not  hold  his  voice 
quite  steady. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  do  very  well.  I  shall  find 
food — enough." 

"  Food  for  thought  ?"  she  swiftly  ques- 
tioned, in  nervous  effort  to  second  his  at- 
tempt at  humor  and  give  the  conversa- 
tion a  lighter,  more  careless  aspect. 
Then,  to  cover  the  impulsive  suggestion 
and  the  lack  of  poise  that  it  betrayed, 
she  hurried  on  into  further  mazes.  "  Or 
perhaps  you  mean  thought  for  food?  At 
any  rate,"  hastily,  "  I  doubt  if  you  would 
fi.nd  it  sustaining,  and  I  certainly  cannot 
deprive  you  of  your  last  penny." 

"  Then  let  me  share  my  last  penny 
with  you!  I  mean,"  looking  away,  lest 
he  should  again  encounter  the  icy  dis- 
pleasure of  her  glance,  and  eliminating 
from  his  tone  all  but  the  solicitude  any 
stranger  might  evince  in  similar  case, 
"  will  you  extend  the  truce  for  an  hour, 
dine — or  more  properly  sup  with  me,  and 
permit  me  to  take  you  to  the  theatre  to 
meet  your  friends, — or,  failing  that,  to 
see  you  safely  home?" 

He  held  his  breath  through  the  silence 
that  ensued.  When  she  finally  spoke, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  her  voice  was 
even  colder  and  more  remote  than  it 
had  yet  been. 

"As  Mr.  Sawyer's  friend?" 

"  As  Sawyer's  friend."  It  was  a  pledge. 

Another  pause.  Then  she  looked  him 
full  in  the  eyes,  her  own  strangely  alight, 
her  head  thrown  a  little  back. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  half  defiantly. 
"I  will." 

Carrington's  heart  was  in  his  throat, 
suffocating  him.  She  saw  him  go  white, 
and  heard  his  one  quick  breath  before 
he  made  himself  say,  quietly: 

"  Thank  you.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  just  one  place  in  this  neighborhood 
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where  we  can  get  decent  food  for  what 
we  have  to  pay.    Have  you  ever  been  in 
one  of  Kydd's  places?" 
"  No." 

"  There's  one  in  the  next  block.  They 
are  not  fashionable — no  one  who  knows 
us  will  be  there — but  they  are  good 
of  their  kind,  and  clean,  —  and  they 
are  cheap." 

"  Then,  by  all  means,  let's  go  there." 

To  Kydd's,  accordingly,  they  went, 
casually  commenting  on  the  street  scenes 
about  them,  as  might  the  veriest  stran- 
gers they  pretended  to  be.  Once,  a  witty 
comparison  of  his  brought  a  quick,  ex- 
cited laugh  from  her,  and  once,  in  cross- 
ing the  street,  he  touched  her  arm  and 
winced  inwardly  as  she  hastily  withdrew 
from  the  contact.  Nevertheless,  when 
they  entered  the  white-tiled  restaurant, 
a  tinge  of  color  had  crept  into  her  cheeks 
and  her  eyes  were  brilliant,  while  Car- 
rington,  in  his  role  of  Sawyer's  friend, 
had  resolved  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
joy  of  the  moment's  companionship, 
giving  no  thought  to  the  doubly 
desolate  morrow. 

They  found  places  together  near  the 
back  of  the  room,  at  a  table  where  were 
already  seated  a  fat  woman  whose  un- 
tidy toilet  was  crowned  by  a  flaring  hat 
with  aggi'essive  blue  plumes,  three  tired- 
looking  girls  in  black  gowns  and  neat 
white  collars  and  cuffs,  a  stolid  youth 
just  finishing  his  meal,  and,  opposite 
Jean,  an  elderly  man  from  out  whose 
deeply  lined  face  shone  eyes  serenely 
calm.  Curious  glances  were  directed 
from  all  sides  toward  the  newcomers, 
whose  manner  no  less  than  their  raiment 
proclaimed  them  strayed  from  their 
accustomed  environment. 

Carrington  spread  before  them,  in  lieu 
of  a  table-cloth,  two  tiny  napkins  taken 
from  a  pile  on  the  uncovered  marble  slab 
serving  as  a  table,  and  took  up  the  bill 
of  fare, — framed,  like  a  child's  slate,  in 
wood, — asking  in  his  courtliest  and  most 
impersonal  manner, 

What  may  I  order  for  you  ?" 

"  Caviare,"  said  she,  "  and  whitebait, 
and — pheasant,  I  think.  You  may  fill  in 
the  gaps."  Apparently  she  had  left  be- 
hind her  mood  of  cold  formality,  and  in 
its  place  had  come  a  hard  sparkle  and  a 
tone  of  gay,  sardonic  raillery. 

"  I  would  suggest  coffee,"  gravely  re- 


turned Carrington.  "  They  serve  it  here, 
I  see,  in  generous  and — er — substantial 
cups,  for  five  cents." 

"  Oh,  coffee,  of  course!" 

"  Two  coffees.  That's  ten  cents.  Now 
— are  you  hungry?" 

"  I — am.  If  you  want  the  whole  truth, 
I  am  ravenous !" 

"  And  yet,  you  would  have  gone  with- 
out dinner!" 

"  Yes ;  but — I'm  to  have  dinner,  you 
know,"  she  suggested. 

"  True."  He  returned  to  the  study  of 
the  card  in  his  hand.  "  Then — do  you 
prefer  oysters  or  steak?" 

"  Let  me  see."  She  looked  over  his 
shoulder.  "  I  don't  want  raw  oysters — 
not  at  fifteen  cents ! — and,  cooked,  they 
cost  far  too  much.  What  a  remarkable 
price-list!  Where's  the  steak?  Oh,  we 
can't  afford  that !  It's  twenty-five  cents !" 

"  You  must  have  steak."  Carrington 
was  acutely  conscious  of  her  use  of  the 
first  person  plural,  and  also  of  the  de- 
risive little  smile  playing  about  her  lips. 
"  I'm  not  at  all  hungry — " 

"  Indeed,  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind ! 
You  forget  the  terms  of  our  agreement. 
We  share  this  penny."  For  a  moment 
he  wondered  whether  she  could  be  de- 
liberately tempting  him,  and  found 
himself  bafiled  by  the  light  in  her  eye. 
Was  it  challenge  or  mockery  ?  "  Oh, 
are  those  desserts?  Are  there  any 
within  our  means?" 

"  '  Pies  in  season,'  "  he  read.  "  '  Crul- 
lers, apple  sauce,  chocolate  eclairs,  va- 
nilla cornstarch ' — oh  yes,  lots  of  things 
for  five  cents." 

"  Delightful !  I'll  have — what  are  Na- 
poleons? Or  do  you  think  Bath  buns 
sound  more  interesting?" 

"  If  that  is  your  standard,  I  suggest 
vanilla  cornstarch  as  probably  affording 
the  maximum  of  sensation  for  the  price." 

"  N-no,  I'm  not  interested  quite  to 
that  extent.  I  shall  try  Napoleons.  It 
sounds  so — Frenchy,  don't  you  think?" 

"  I  trust  you'll  not  be  forcibly  re- 
minded that  the  Man  of  Destiny  was  a 
Corsican.    What  else  will  you  have?" 

"  Can  we  manage  all  this  ?  Five 
cents  for  coffee,  five  for  dessert,  and 
— that  leaves  only  ten  for  the  piece 
de  resistance.''^ 

By  this  time  the  obvious  disparity  be- 
tween their  resources  and  their  appear- 
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ance  had  excited  the  undisguised  and 
sympathetic  interest  of  all  their  table 
companions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
stolid  youth,  who  noisily  pushed  back  his 
chair  and  departed.  An  immaculately 
white-clad  waitress  paused  behind  them, 
but  at  a  word  from  Carrington  passed  on. 

"  We  ought  to  save  a  tip  for  the  girl," 
said  he.  "  I'll  go  without  pie,  and  we'll 
give  her  five  cents.  Or — I'll  tell  you! 
Here's  a  '  side  order  of  beans  with  any 
of  the  above  for  five  cents.'  Now, 
you  order  one  of  ^  the  above,'  I'll 
take  the  beans,  and  we'll  give  the  girl 
the  difference." 

"  Fie  on  your  mathematics !"  she  re- 
torted. "  All  '  the  above '  are  very,  very 
expensive.  *  Fried  or  broiled  ham  '  is  the 
cheapest,  and  that  is  twenty  cents.  Beans 
would  make  it  twenty-five,  and — you  see? 
No,  I  want —  Oh,  here's  chicken  salad! 
I'm  devoted  to —  Oh !"  with  exaggerated 
disappointment,  "  it's  twenty-five  cents, 
too, — and  I  did  want  chicken  salad!" 

"Have  it,  then,"  recklessly.  "We'll 
manage  somehow." 

"  No,"  sternly  drawing  in  her  lips. 
"  We  simply  can't  afford  it !" 

"  Try  corned-beef  hash." 

"  It's  fifteen  cents !" 

"  Yes,  I  know, — but  it's  ^  browned  in 
the  pan.' " 

"  We-ell,  I'll  give  up  Bonaparte  and 
have  hash."  Glancing  up,  she  encoun- 
tered the  admiring  and  sympathetic 
gaze  of  the  elderly  man  opposite,  and 
hastily  resumed,  "  Now,  what  are  you 
going  to  have?" 

"  The  delight  of  my  boyhood, — buck- 
wheat cakes  and  maple  syrup." 

"And  pie." 

"  No ;  the  price  of  my  pie  goes  to  the 
waiter  lady." 

Oarrington  gave  the  order,  and  heard 
it  repeated  almost  instantly  to  the  cook. 
The  elderly  man  leaned  across  the  table. 

"Broke?"  he  asked,  confidentially. 

"  Yes,"  said  Carrington.    "  Flat." 

"  I've  been  there."  The  other  nodded 
reminiscently,  shrewdly  adding,  "  You 
two  ain't  used  to  it,  though." 

"  No,"  Carrington  admitted ;  "  we — I'm 
not.  Not  yet."  He  shot  a  glance  at  Jean, 
expecting  to  find  traces  of  annoyance 
in  her  face,  but  she  was  regarding  the 
man  with  mocking  eyes  and  an  odd,  wry 
little  smile. 


A  small  steak,  a  tiny  dish  of  French 
fried  potatoes,  and  a  plate  of  hot  tea-bis- 
cuits were  placed  before  their  neighbor. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  when  you  were 
ordering,"  he  said,  looking  at  Jean, 
"  that  you  got  potatoes  and  biscuits 
with  steak.  I  thought  mebbe  you 
didn't  know." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  didn't  know. 
I've  never  been  here  before." 

"That  so?  Then  I'm  sorry  I  didn't 
tell  you.  But  I  didn't  just  like  to  butt 
in  that  way.  Some  folks  wouldn't  stand 
for  it." 

"  It  wouldn't  have  made  any  differ- 
ence, anyway — to-night." 

"  Oh !"  said  the  man,  comprehensively. 
He  divided  his  small  steak,  with  a  queer, 
half -deprecating  glance  at  the  couple 
opposite,  and  put  part  of  it  carefully 
aside  on  the  biscuit-plate.  "  Oh,  well,"  he 
then  observed,  "  worse  things  might  hap- 
pen to  you  than  just  being  broke.  You 
know  that,  don't  you?"  to  Carrington. 

"  Yes,"  the  younger  man  returned, 
somewhat  grimly,  "  I  know  that." 

"  'Tain't  real  convenient — being  broke," 
continued  the  other,  sagely  smiling.  "  I 
guess  mebbe  you're  finding  that  out 
too.  But  you're  both  young,  and  you've 
got  each  other,  so,  after  all,  what  do 
you  care?" 

"  Obviously,"  said  Jean,  with  a  hard 
little  laugh,  "  we  don't  care  at  all." 

"  That's  right.  Anybody  can  see  you 
don't.  You  just  make  a  joke  of  it,  and 
go  on  having  your  good  times  together, 
anyhow.  And  that's  right,  too,  for 
then,  whatever  happens,  nothing  can 
ever  take  away  from  you  the  good  times 
you  have  had." 

"  Nor  the  hard  times,  either,"  she 
dryly  supplemented. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  When  you've  trav- 
elled a  long  way  and  look  back,  most  of 
the  hard  times  are  like  valleys  in  a  pic- 
ture. They  sort  o'  drop  out  o'  sight,  and 
it's  the  good  times  that  stand  up  and 
show.  Now,  when  you're  on  your  feet 
again,  you  won't  think  much  about  how 
it  hurt  to  fall  down,  but  you'll  remember 
that  when  the  two  of  you  only  had  forty 
cents  for  your  dinner,  he  wanted  to  spend 
twenty-five  or  thirty  of  it  on  you." 

"  Oh,  undoubtedly !  But  you  do  him 
an  injustice.  He  wanted  to  give  me  the 
whole  forty." 
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"  Well,  there  you  are !  There's  a  pair 
of  you,  too,  for  I  heard  him  say  you 
wanted  to  go  without  any  dinner.  And 
you,"  he  turned  to  the  now  taciturn  Car- 
rington — "  you  won't  remember  much 
about  the  worry  of  it,  once  it's  over,  but 
you'll  never  forget  that  at  the  very  worst 
she  laughed  and  made  a  joke  of  it  all. 
And  she  wouldn't  take  more  than  her 
half,  either.  She  played  fair.  You'll 
never  forget  that." 

"  Our  consideration  for  each  other  to- 
night is  certainly  touching,"  cynically 
observed  Jean,  although  a  deep  flush 
burned  in  her  face.  "  But  don't  you 
think,  if  we  try  hard,  we  may  atone  for 
it  later?" 

For  a  moment  he  regarded  her  mildly, 
puzzled  as  much  by  the  tone  as  by  the 
words.    Then  said  he,  simply: 

"  I  guess  that's  one  o'  your  jokes,  too, 
ain't  it?  I  ain't  just  sure  I  know  what 
you  mean,  but  anybody  can  see  with  one 
eye  that  you  two  have  got  what  money 
won't  buy — and,  what's  more,  you  both 
know  it.  And  that's  the  kind  o'  thing 
that  gives  a  man  courage  to  fight  and 
win  out, — and  you'll  do  it,  too." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Carrington.  Nothing 
in  his  whole  encounter  with  Jean  had  so 
emphasized  in  his  mind  their  changed 
relations  as  her  ready  acceptance  of  the 
role  assigned  her  by  this  stranger  in  the 
bitter  little  comedy  they  were  playing. 
He  had  expected  to  feel  the  barrier  of 
her  unabated  anger,  but  her  use  of  the 
situation  created  by  the  guileless  man 
across  the  table  convinced  him  that  she 
deliberately  sought  to  wound  him. 

"  Oh,  sure !  You're  down  on  your  luck 
now,  and  I  can  see  you're  blue,  but  you 
can't  stay  discouraged  as  long  as  you've 
got  her.  I  know!  I've  been  there,  too. 
And,  anyhow,  this  ain't  real  trouble 
you've  got.  ...  Is  it?"  he  asked, 
suddenly  suspicious  of  his  own  insight. 

"  What  do  you  call  real  trouble  ?"  par- 
ried the  girl,  perceiving  that  Carrington 
would  have  no  part  in  the  discussion. 

"  Oh,  well,  now !  I  suppose  there's  as 
many  kinds  o'  trouble  as  there's  kinds  o' 
people  to  make  it,  and  nobody  knows 
which  kind  would  be  hardest  for  some- 
body else.  I've  had  a  good  many  kinds 
myself,  one  time  and  another,  but  I 
never  had  any  yet  that  got  me  down  and 
kept  me  down.    But  then,"  thoughtfully. 


"  I've  never  had  to  stand  disgrace — for 
myself  or  my  boys.  That  must  be  hard !" 
Jean's  lips  tightened  and  Carrington 
looked  sternly  into  space.  "  And  it's  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  worst 
things  for  me  to  bear  would  be  to  do  a 
mean  thing — a  big  mean  thing — to  some- 
body I — I  cared  for,  you  know,  and  then 
lose  'em  before  I  could  make  up  for  it. 
That  must  be  one  of  the  hardest  things 
there  is,  don't  you  think  so?" 

"  Is  it  ?"  asked  elean,  in  a  little,  choked 
voice. 

The  waitress  brought  their  order  and 
spread  the  dishes  before  them. 

"  You  haven't  brought  me  any  bread," 
said  Carrington. 

"  We  don't  give  bread  with  cakes  and 
syrup.    Bread's  extra.    Want  some?" 

"  No.    Never  mind." 

Before  Jean  could  proffer  part  of  hers, 
the  man  opposite,  glancing  furtively  at 
the  three  inattentive  girls  in  black,  said, 
in  an  embarrassed  undertone: 

"  Say,  young  man,  you — you  take  some 
of  these  biscuits.  I  ain't  going  to  eat 
all  of  'em,  honest !  And,  anyhow,  I've 
got  a  job  now,  and  I  can  buy  more  if  I 
want  'em.  Sure,  you  take  'em !  And  I 
wish  you'd  eat  the  other  half  of  this 
steak,  too.  You  see,  I  put  it  off  my  plate 
because  I  thought — I  mean,  because  I 
wasn't  very  hungry." 

Carrington  flushed  painfully.  "  No, 
thank  you,"  said  he.  "  I  shall  do  very 
well  with  cakes  and  coffee." 

"  No,  you  take  it.  My  appetite  ain't 
real  good  to-night,  and  I'd  hate  to  see 
good  steak  like  that  wasted." 

"  Oh,  take  it !"  whispered  Jean,  look- 
ing with  suddenly  misted  eyes  from  his 
earnest  face  to  Carrington's  clouded  one, 
and  the  younger  man,  after  an  instant's 
hesitation,  perceived  that  acceptance 
would  be  the  only  adequate  return  for 
such  an  offer. 

"That's  right!  Us  old  fellows  get 
where  we  don't  care  so  much  about  food, 
but  I  used  to  miss  it  a  good  deal  when  I 
was  your  age,  and — rations  was  sort  o' 
short,  this  way." 

The  fat  woman  had  long  since  de- 
parted and  now  the  black-clad  girls  fol- 
lowed her,  leaving  the  three  alone  at  the 
table.  The  crowd  was  clearing  out,  and 
the  waitress  put  on  the  next  table  a  large 
sign  to  the  effect  that  the  back  of  the 
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dining'-room  was  closed,  and  looked  sig- 
nificantly at  the  remaining  trio. 

"  You  must  have  been  having  a  run 
of  bad  luck,"  now  observed  their  neigh- 
bor, obviously  dallying  with  his  food  to 
prolong  the  conversation. 

"  I — have,"  said  Carrington,  truth- 
fully. 

"  Let's  see, — what  did  you  say  your 
trade  was?" 

"  I'm  a  lawyer." 

"  Oh — are  you '?"  For  an  instant  his 
surprise  was  tinged  with  suspicion.  "  I 
thought  lawyers  always —  But  mebbe 
you  got  hit  hard,  and  lost  everything 
at  once?" 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Carring- 
ton nodded,  gloomily. 

Say,  that's  tough !    Lose  much  ?" 

Again  the  lawyer  nodded. 

"  That  is  tough !  How  did  it  happen  ?" 

"  It  happened,"  said  Jean,  in  a  curi- 
ously low  and  vibrant  tone,  "  because  he 
refused  to  be — bribed." 

Carrington,  who  had  been  concocting  a 
lie  that  should  spare  the  illusions  of  the 
kindly  and  simple  man  across  the  table, 
heard  the  words,  and  sat  perfectly  mo- 
tionless, like  one  stunned,  trying  to  de- 
termine what  possible  significance  they 
could  have,  coming  from  her  lips. 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  the  other  auditor, 
with  new  interest.  "  Mebbe  you're  one 
of  the  fellows  that's  been  up  against  a 
big  corporation." 

"  Something  like  that,"  said  the  girl. 
"  He  was  employed  to  investigate  cer- 
tain— abuses." 

As  Carrington  turned  swiftly,  his 
pulses  pounding  and  in  his  eyes  one 
burning  question,  she  paled  and  shrank 
a  little  from  him,  but  she  did  not  remove 
her  steady  gaze  from  the  sympathetic, 
seamed  face  opposite. 

"Muck-raking,  eh?" 

"  Yes.  And  when  he  got  into  this 
case,  he  found  that  it  involved  the — the 
exposure  of  a  friend — a  very  special 
friend  of  his.  When  this  man  and  his — 
associates — found  out  what  was  going  to 
happen,  they  tried  to  stop  the  investiga- 
tion, and  when  that  failed,  they — they 
tried  to — influence — " 

"They  tried  to  bribe — him?"  In- 
credulously he  glanced  at  Carrington. 

"  Not  at  first.  They  tried  arguments — 
persuasion — threats — " 


"  And  they  finally  got  him  where  they 
could  squeeze  him!" 

"/Yes, — that's  what  it  amounted  to." 

"  But — hadn't  you  any  friends  to  stand 
by  you?    Where  were  his  friends?" 

"  Jean !"  breathed  Carrington.  "  J  can !" 

She  lifted  her  hand  to  check  him. 

"  He  had  one  friend  who  could  have 
helped  him.  Just  one — a  woman.  He 
went  to  her  and  begged  her  to  under- 
stand— but  she  wouldn't.  The  man 
whom  he  had  to  attack  was  —  was  a 
relative  of  hers,  and — "  She  hesitated 
a  moment. 

"  Oh,  well !  I  guess  nobody  could  ex- 
pect her  to  go  back  on  her  own  people !" 

"  She  might  at  least  have  been  honest, 
but  she  wasn't!  For  when  everything 
else  had  failed,  it  was  she — this  woman 
who  might  have  saved  him — who  tried 
to  bribe  him." 

"  No !  You  don't  say !"  The  man 
leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table,  intent  on 
the  story. 

Carrington's  eyes  blazed  from  a  white 
face,  and  the  girl  continued,  bitterly: 

"  She  offered  him  what  she  knew  he 
wanted  most  in  all  the  world,  if  he  would 
use  his  position  and  his  power  to — to 
screen  her  relative.  And  when  he  re- 
fused, she  discarded  him.  She  sent  him 
away.  She  said  she  hoped  she  might 
never  see  him  again.  And  all  the  time 
she  knew — down  in  her  heart  she  knew 
perfectly  well  that  he  was  right  and  that 
her  father  was — " 

"  He  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,"  hoarsely  interrupted  Carring- 
ton. "  He  was  old — and  not  very  keen ; 
he  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  stronger 
man.    I  tried  to  bring  that  out." 

Again  she  checked  him  with  a  gesture, 
refusing  to  meet  his  gaze,  and  by  her 
own  steady  regard  keeping  him  reminded 
of  the  listener  across  the  table,  to  whom 
she  apparently  spoke.  The  man  was 
now  looking  from  one  to  the  other, 
puzzled  by  evidences  of  a  strong,  un- 
charted undercurrent. 

"  And  when  it  was  all  over,  she  had  to 
face — the  truth.  She  had  to  realize  what 
she  had  done — and  been — " 

"  Never  mind  all  that,  Jean !"  broke 
hoarsely  from  Carrington.  "  Was  there 
— nothing  else?" 

"  I  say  she  had  to  face  the  truth — 
about  herself  and — him."    She  was  very 
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pale  now,  and  her  trembling  hands  tight- 
ly gripped  the  cold  marble.  "  Even  then 
she  might  have  saved  him — something, 
but  she  was  a  coward — and  proud, — and 
in  all  the  months  since,  she  has  never 
lifted  an  eyelash  to  help  him — or  to 
make  reparation." 

"  That  was  pretty  mean,"  slowly  com- 
mented the  man  opposite.  "  Pretty 
mean.  Xow,  you  couldn't  do  a  thing- 
like  that  to  save  your  life !" 

"  No,"  quickly  interpolated  Carrington, 
anticipating  confession,  "  she  couldn't." 

Jean  lifted  her  glance,  which  had 
fallen,  and  her  eyes  were  very  sombre. 
"  I  did  once,"  she  said.  "  I'm  not — 
You  are  mistaken  about  me.  I  quar- 
relled with  him,  once,  —  because  he 
was  stronger  than  I — and  for  months  I 
wouldn't  speak  to  him — nor  see  him — 
nor  answer  his  letters^ — although  all  the 
time  I  knew — "  She  faltered,  her  ebbing 
self-control  further  drained  by  the  in- 
tensity of  Carrington's  gaze.  "  And 
then,  one  day,  I  had  to  speak  to  him 
about  something, — and  I  was  glad. 
But  even  then  I  wouldn't  admit  that 
there  was  anything  better  or  bigger  than 
my  pride — and  I  was  angry  because  I 
was  glad ;  and  I  was  hard — and  bitter — 
when  T  wasn't  flippant  and  silly,  because 
— because  I  was  so  afraid  he  would  see — 
I  deliberately  hurt  him — humiliated  him 
— when  I  ought  to  have  been  begging — " 

"Xo,  no!  Jean!  Don't!" 

"  But,  you  see,  you  ain't  like  the  other 
woman,  after  all,"  said  the  old  man, 
gently,  "  and  there's  no  use  feeling  bad 
about  it  now,  because  in  the  end  you 
made  up  for  it.  Didn't  she?"  Pie 
smiled  at  Carrington. 

"  She's  making  up  for  it — for  every- 
thing— every  instant!"  The  lawyer's 
voice  shook. 

"  Of  course  she  is !  That's  what  I  say. 
It's  worth  losing  a  good  deal — and  bear- 
ing a  good  deal — just  to  be  sure  that 
now,  whatever  happens,  she'll  stick  to 
you  to  the  end." 


"  Fes,"  said  Carrington ;  "  and  you 
will, — won't  you,  Jean?" 

She  let  him  see  deep  into  her  eyes  for 
an  instant,  as  she  answered,  tremulously, 
"  To  the  very  end." 

The  man  across  the  table  nodded.  "  I 
know,"  said  he.  "  My  wife  was  like  that, 
too.  Well."  with  a  change  of  tone,  "  I 
guess  they're  going  to  shut  this  place  up 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  we'd  better  be  go- 
ing. But  see  here,  young  man,  I  want 
you  should  take  this."  He  slipped  a 
half-dollar  across  the  table  to  Carring- 
ton. "  'Tain't  much,  but  I  can  spare  it, 
and  I'd  hate  to  think  that  mebbe  you  tw^o 
didn't  have  any  breakfast." 

The  younger  man  needed  no  prompt- 
ing this  time,  nor  was  it  possible  to  mis- 
take the  sincerity  of  his  gratitude  as  he 
accepted  the  coin. 

"  Thank  you.  Will  you  give  me  your 
name  and  address,  please?  I  shall  pay 
this  back  in  a  few  days." 

"  My  name's  John  King,  and  I'm  work- 
ing for  the  Baker  and  Pedgett  Company; 
but  there's  no  hurry,  you  know.  I  can 
spare  it." 

"  I  understand,  but  I  shall  look  you 
up  soon.  I  don't  want  to  lose  sight 
of  you ;  and  I  hope  the  time  may  come 
when  I  can  do  as  much  for  you  as 
you've  done  for  me  to-night — but  it 
never  will !" 

The  other's  eyes  widened  in  astonish- 
ment. "  Me  ?  Oh,  you  mean  the  steak 
and  biscuits!"  He  laughed  genially. 
"  I  guess  you  never  were  broke  before ! 
You  pay  that  back  to  some  other  fellow 
who's  in  the  same  fix  some  day.  That  '11 
be  all  right." 

When  they  had  parted  from  John 
King,  Carrington  asked : 

"And  now,  dear,  shall  we  go  up  to  the 
theatre  and  borrow  money  from  Jim 
Sawyer  to  get  home  on  ?" 

"  Oh  no !  I  don't  want  to  see  peo- 
ple— yet,"  she  said,  a  little  catch  in 
her  voice.  "  Pet's — let's  go  and  pawn 
your  watch !" 
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Further  Glimpses  of  Diplomatic  Life 


BY  MADAME  DE   BUNSEN,  n  ee  wa  dding  ton 


^"P^HE  spring  of  1868  was  marked  in 

I  Italy  by  the  marriage  of  the  King's 
eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Piedmont,^ 
to  his  cousin,  Madame  Marguerite  de 
Savoie,t  daughter  of  his  uncle,  the  late 
Duke  of  Genoa,  and  the  Duchess,  his  wife, 
a  Saxon  princess. 

The  marriage  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  whole  country,  and  great  prepara- 
tions were  made,  as  well  at  Turin,  the 
old  capital  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  where 
the  ceremony  was  to  take  place,  as  in 
Florence,  the  new  capital  of  Italy, 
which  was  most  anxious  to  receive  the 
bridal  pair  with  all  possible  magnificence 
and  rejoicing. 

Very  little  was  known  at  that  time 
of  the  young  Princess  who  was  destined 
to  be  the  first  Queen  of  Italy.  She  had 
been  brought  up  at  Turin,  with  her  broth- 
er, the  little  Duke  of  Genoa,  in  the 
Palazzo  Ducale,  a  wing  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace, and  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  old-world  etiquette,  which  still  ruled 
the  court  of  Savoy,  had  had  little  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world. 

Owing  to  my  intimacy  with  her 
governess.  Mile.  A.,  I  had  the  honor 
during  the  years  we  were  at  Turin 
of  being  occasionally  admitted  to  her 
presence,  and  my  little  girl,  even  as 
a  baby,  had  been  taken  to  see  Ma- 
dame Marguerite,  who  was  very  fond 
of  children. 

The  Crown-Prince  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia,  with  a  brilliant  suite,  was  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  the  wedding  cere- 
monies, and  the  arrival  of  the  hero  of 
SadoAva,  who  by  his  victories  in  the  war 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866  had 
been  so  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  union  of  Venice  to  Italy,  was  eager- 
ly looked  forward  to. 

*  Afterwards  King  Umberto. 
t  The  Rogina  Marglierita,  now  tlio  adorod 
Queen-Mothci-  of  Italy. 


"  Florence,  March  24,  1868. 

"  The  delight  the  fiangailles  of  Prince 
Umberto  and  Madame  Marguerite  have 
occasioned  in  all  Italy  is  wonderful !  C.* 
expressed  it  very  justly  and  prettily  in 
a  letter  to  Abeken,  his  old  friend  at  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Berlin,  saying  that  the 
news  had  spread  like  a  '  Frlihlingshauch  ' 
(a  breath  of  spring)  through  the  land. 
The  Princess  has  led  such  a  quiet  and 
secluded  life  till  now  at  Turin  that  there 
was  no  portrait  of  her  to  be  found 
at  Berlin,  and  the  one  C.  sent  to 
Abeken  has  been  in  great  request  at 
court  and  everywhere,  as  i)eople  wanted 
to  see  what  the  future  Queen  of  Italy 
was  like. 

"  Of  coiTrse  all  the  marriage  ceremonies 
are  being  discussed,  and  the  great  ques- 
tion is  Avhether  we  here  in  Florence  shall 
have  to  wear  trains  or  not.  The  wives 
of  the  ^  chefs  de  mission '  who  go  to 
Turin  for  the  wedding,  which  takes  place 
there,  must  have  trains,  both  for  the  cere- 
mony itself  and  for  the  presentation  aft- 
erwards to  the  newly  made  Princess  of 
Piedmont;  but  will  they  be  required  for 
the  reception  fetes  here?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  exercising  many  minds  at 
present. 

"  Garibaldi  has  expressed  his  approba- 
tion of  the  marriage,  and  his  wish  to 
send  Madame  Marguerite  a  bouquet  of 
wild  flowers  from  Caprera.  As  he  is 
not  at  present  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  royal  family,  this  is  a  very  satis- 
factory sign.  Poor  Gianduja  also,  who 
stands  for  the  typical  Piedmontese,  is 
supposed  to  approve  highly.  There 
is  quite  a  pretty  drawing  of  him  in  his 
three-cornered  hat,  holding  the  portraits 
of  the  two  '  sposi,'  and  saying  in  the 
Piedmontese  dialect  that  he  is  so  pleased 

*  In  all  this  correspondence  C  refers  to 
my  liHpband,  Carl  von  Runsen,  at  that  time 
Prussian  Conseiller  de  Legation  at  Florence. 
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at  their  marriage  that  he  has  forgotten 
all  his  grievances  (change  of  ca^iital  to 
Florence,  etc.)." 

"  Florence,  March  2q,  1868. 

"The  Princess  is  well  and  happy;  the 
marriage  is  to  take  place  in  less  than  a 
month  now.    She  will  probably  make  her 
entry  into  Florence  on 
the  last  day  of  April 
and  stay  here  the  whole 
month  of  May.     It  is 
said    that    the  Crown 
Prince    of    Prussia  is 
coming  to  the  wedding- 
festivities,    in  which 
case  we  shall  have  much 
more  to  do  than  we  an- 
ticipated." 

"  Florence,  April  75,  1868. 

"  Blanche  came  this 
morning  to  try  on  my 
dresses,  which  look 
quite  hopeful  so  far. 
The  one  for  the  tourna- 
ment is  in  '  faille  gris 
perle,'  with  a  paletot  to 
match,  trimmed  with 
point  d'Argentan.  Bon- 
net of  white  tulle,  with 
a  ^  chou '  of  gray  satin. 
Then  I  have  a  Watteau 
dress,  light-blue  satin 
tunic  over  white  tulle, 
trimmed  with  little 
black  satin  cocoffes  and 
bows.  In  the  hair  a 
'  chou '  of  blue  satin, 
with  a  black  aigrette 
and  a  branch  of  pink 
flowers.  Don't  exclaim ! 
The  idea  is  that  of  a 
dress  Worth  made  this 
winter  for  a  most  ele- 
gant American,  and  you 
have  no  notion  how 
knowing  the  little  co- 
cottes  look !  The  other  ball  dress  is  all 
white,  with  bunches  of  white  lilac." 

"  April  23. 

"  Madame  Marguerite  is  married.  The 
salute  was  fired  here,  and  that  is  nil  we 
know  about  it  so  far. 

"  I  have  been  very  busy  seeing  after 
my  dresses,  which  are  not  finished  yet, 


and  getting  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends. 
In  shfirt,  as  Madame  d'O.  S.  said  the 
other  day,  '  II  faiidrait  se  commander  un 
petit  trousseau  si  on  veut  tout  avoir 
neuf!'  Without  going  so  far  as  that, 
there  are  plenty  of  things  which  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Then  seeing  about  a 
carriage,  which  is  also  a  necessity.  Four 


Madame  Marguerite  de  Savoie 
From  a  portrait  made  just  before  her  marriage,  in  1868,  to  the  Prince 
ot  Piedmont,  afterwards  King  Umberto 


hundred  francs  for  the  eight  days! 
'  J'en  gemis '  every  time  I  think  of  it, 
and  yet  ^Irs.  Ilardman  is  boasting  loud- 
ly of  having  secured  one  for  seventy 
francs  a  day,  and  people  are  now  asking 
a  hundred ! 

"  Our  consul  here,  Schmitz,  is  also 
rather  groaning,  as  he  has  been  making 
many  preparations  with  a  view  to  the 
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arrival  of  our  Crown  Prince.  Count 
d'tTsedom"^  will  travel  with  him  from 
Turin,  of  course,  but  C  and  Schmitz 
will  meet  him  here  at  the  station.  So 
the  latter  has  bought  a  new  carriage,  new 
harnesses,  new  liveries  for  all  his  servants, 
and  a  new  uniform  for  himself ! 

"  I  have  just  been  interrupted  by  a 
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visit  from  Mile.  A.,  with  all  the  ac- 
counts from  Turin  of  the  royal  wedding. 
Madame  Marguerite  was  beautiful  in  a 
pink  dress  for  the  '  contrat.'  At  the 
marriage  ceremony  she  wore  all  the 
crown  diamonds.  She  is  reported  to 
have  said,  when  it  was  all  over,  '  On 
ne  pent  pas  bien  sauter  dans  cette  toil- 
ette-la, sans  cela  je  sauterais  de  joie!' 
From  this  she  appears  to  be  well  and  in 
high  spirits!" 

*  Our  cliief,  Prussian  minister  to  the 
court  of  rtalv. 


"  riORENc  i:,  At>r2l  jq.  i808. 

"  Yesterday  our  (.'rown  Prince  arrived, 
and  I  want  to  write  to  you  while  the 
impression  is  still  fresh  in  my  mind.  B." 
lias  been  begging  hard  for  some  time 
j)ast  to  see  '  son  Prince  a  elle,'  so  I  sug- 
gested to  C.  that  he  might  perhaps, 
rlirough  Schmitz,  the  consul,  get  the  child 
into  the  railway  station  to 
see  the  arrival.  As  it 
turned  out,  it  was  quite  the 
proper  thing  to.  do;  Ma- 
dame d'Usedomf  and  Hil- 
degarde  were  going,  too. 
B.  was  rather  impressed  by 
the  crowd  outside  the  sta- 
tion, through  which  the 
carriages  could  hardly 
make  their  way,  and  then 
with  all  the  uniforms  in- 
side. Arnim  from  Eome 
was  already  there,  with 
his  handsome,  disagreeable 
face  and  a  cloak  over  his 
splendid  uniform.  Poor 
Schmitz  seemed  to  feel 
very  queer  in  his  new  one, 
made  for  the  occasion,  and 
looked  as  if  he  did  not 
half  like  it.  There  was  a 
great  crowd  of  officials  with 
Ginori,  the  sindaco  of 
Florence,  the  pref etto. 
General  Cadorna,  who  com- 
mands the  town,  and  nmn- 
bers  of  officers  and  aides- 
de-camp.  A  small  group 
of  Prussians  was  there 
also,  amongst  whom  a  Herr 
von  Ilnruhe,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  late  war,  who 
liad  both  his  legs  all  but 
shot  off  at  Sadowa.  He  was 
saved  from  amputation  by 
a  kind  of  miracle  and  is  here  for  his 
health ;  he  looks  very  wan  and  small,  poor 
fellow,  but  every  inch  a  soldier.  Madame 
d'Useciom  arrived  with  ITildegarde,  who 
is  now  taller  than  her  mother.  Soon  the 
whistle  of  the  special  train  was  heard, 
and  it  puffed  slowly  into  the  station.  The 
Italian  officers  in  attendance  descended 
first  from  the  saloon-carriage ;  then  came 
the  Prince,  and  we  saw  his  full  height 

My  little  girl.  Beatrice  von  Biuisen. 
t  Countess   d'Usedom,    iiec  Malcolm,  the 
wife  of  our  cliief. 


Royal  Procession  leaving  the  Corsine 


and  splondid  figrure  as  he  g:ot  down.  He 
shook  hands  with  the  Countess,  who 
executed  an  ener^retic  curtsey,  her  dress 
coming-  down  with  a  kind  of  flop.  She 
then  introduced  Hildegarde  and  me.  The 
Prince  put  out  his  hand,  which  I  did 
not  expect,  being  accustomed  to  the  eti- 
quette here,  but  the  nice,  kindly  pressure 
made  my  heart  warm  to  him  at  once.  The 
authorities  were  introduced,  and  then  he 
spoke  to  C.  and  to  Unruhe,  who  was 
quite  in  the  l^ackground,  but  whom  he 
singled  out  at  once.  Schmitz,  who  was 
standing  by  me,  was  enchanted  with  the 
few  gracious  words,  '  Wir  sind  ja  alte 
Freanden;  meine  Frau  hat  sehr  oft 
von  Ihnen  gesprochen.'  (We  are  old 
friends:  my  wife  has  often  spoken  of 
you.)  (Schmitz,  as  Prussian  consul, 
did  the  honors  of  Florence  to  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  some  years 
ago).  Then  the  Prince  moved  <>ii  to  the 
court  carriages  with  the  red  liveries  that 
stood  awaiting  him  outside,  and  before 
we  could  scramble  into  ours  he  was  long 
gone,  so  that  we  could  not  judge  of  the  re- 
ception the  crowd  gave  him.  At  Turin 
and  everywhere  till  now  he  has  been  en- 
thusiastically received — *  L'eroe  di  Sa- 
dowa!     11    liberatore   dTtalia!"  (The 


hero  of  Sadowa.  The  liberator  of  Italy), 
etc. ;  they  say  he  can  hardly  speak  of  it 
himself  without  emotion.  Schmitz  drove 
us  home,  as  our  dearly  bought  grandeur 
only  begins  to-morrow. 

"  We  are  just  returned  from  Lady 
Paget's  party  in  honor  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  which  was  very  select.  H.  R.  H. 
dined  at  the  English  legation,  and  we 
had  been  asked  to  go  early.  We  came 
about  nine  and  found  Hildegarde  hover- 
ing about  the  entrance,  not  liking  to  go 
in  alone.  The  servant  showed  us  into 
the  empty  drawing-room,  for  the  com- 
pany was  still  at  dinner.  Presently  the 
doors  were  thrown  open  and  we  had  a 
full  view  of  them  all  still  sitting  at  table. 
It  was  rather  awkward :  Lady  Paget  was 
occupied  witli  the  Prince  and  did  not 
come  forward — I  forgot  to  curtsey,  till 
]\radame  d'TTsedom  asked,  energetically, 
'  Whv  don't  vou  hoh?^  and  then  it  was 
too  late,  as  the  T^rince  had  turned  to 
speak  to  somebody.  Altogether  I  am 
afraid  I  made  a  mess  of  my  entree,  but 
I  don't  think  it  mattered.  C.  had  to  go 
and  speak  to  the  Prince  about  some  peo- 
ple who  wi<h  to  be  presented,  and  he 
talked  so  nicely  with  him,  playing  all  the 
time  with  C.'s  little  string  of  orders. 
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Madame  d'l^scdom  ]>rosentcd  ITilde.aardc 
a  second  time,  but  did  not  trouble  about 
me  any  more.  It  was  of  no  eonse(iuence, 
however,  for  later  in  the  evening,  when 
Lady  Paget  brought  the  Prince  into  the 
tea-room,  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  in 
English,  '  I  must  seize  this  opportunity 

0  f  introducing 
myself  to  you,' 
and  began  talk- 
ing very  pleasant- 
ly. It  did  not 
last  long,  as  Lady 
Paget  called  him 
to  take  his  tea, 
but  the  manner 
was  most  gracious 
and  charming.  It 
was  very  pretty 
to  watch  Lady 
Paget  with  the 
Prince!  she  is  nei 
Comtesse  Hohen- 
thal,  and  was 
maid  of  honor  to 
his  wife.  She 
was,  in  fact,  mar- 
ried to  Sir  Au- 
gustus Paget  from 
their  house.  She 
is  very  lovely, 
with  a  tall,  grace- 
ful figure,  and 
was  dressed  in 
white  gaze  de 
Chambery,  with 
a  little  short  lace 
apron  tucked  up 
at  the  sides   '  en 

paniers.'  I  wore  my  blue  and  black  Wat- 
teau,  which,  however  odd  the  description 
maj''  sound,  looks  exquisite,  in  my  opinion, 
with  the  black  edging  separating  the  blue 
satin  from  the  soft  tulle  skirts.  Madame 
d'Usedom  was  in  white,  broche  with 
gold,  and  heavy  gold  fringes — enough  to 
disgust  one  with  gold  for  a  long  time. 
Lady  Paget  hovered  about  the  Prince  the 
whole  time,  presenting  people  to  him, 
pulling  arm-chairs  for  him  to  sit  on,  and 
giving  him  his  tea,  with  such  a  pretty 
mixture  of  aflFection  and  respect.  She 
introduced  our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tot- 
tenham most  particularly  to  II.  R.  IT., 
and  he  talked  to  them  so  nicely.  It  is 
really  worth  serving  such  a  Prince,  and 

1  agree  with  Schmitz  that  the  Italians 


Count  d  Usedom 
Prussian  Minister  at  Florence 


unist  envy  us  having  him.  I  had  a  visit 
from  Mile.  A.  to-day,  half  frantic  with 
delight.  The  King  had  sent  for  her, 
wishing  to  tell  her  himself  how  enchanted 
he  was  with  Madame  Marguerite.  On 
arriving  at  the  Palace  she  came  across 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  Usedom  presented 

her.  The  Prince 
spoke  in  glowing 
terms  of  Madame 
Marguerite.  '  Sie 
wird  eine  glan- 
zende  Rolle  spiel- 
en.  Sie  ist  die 
schonste  lieben- 
wiirdigste  Prin- 
zessin  in  Europa.' 
(She  will  play  a 
brilliant  part.  She 
is  the  most  beau- 
tiful, the  most 
amiable  Princess 
in  Europe.)  You 
may  imagine 
what  were  our 
friend's  emotions 
in  hearing  such 
praise  of  her  be- 
loved pupil !  Then 
she  went  in  to 
the  King,  who 
enlarged  on  the 
same  theme.  *  J'en 
ai  pas  mal  vu  des 
princesses  et  des 
reines,  mais  quel- 
quechose  comme 
Marguerite  ja- 
mais !  Elle  a 
im  aplomb,  elle  traverse  tout  un  salon, 
elle  parle  a  droite  et  a  gauche,  en  Anglais, 
en  Frangais,  en  Italien,  en  Allemand, 
comme  vous  I'avez  bien  elevee !'  All  ac- 
counts agree  on  that  point;  the  Princess 
does  not  seem  to  know  what  shyness  is,  and 
is,  moreover,  brimful  of  happiness.  When 
people  at  Turin  pitied  her  for  all  the 
fatigue  she  had  to  undergo,  she  replied, 
'  Comment  peut-on  se  fatiguer  quand  on 
s'amusc  tant?'  After  the  marriage,  on 
leaving  the  cathedral,  her  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  Genoa,  presented  her  to  the 
King  as  his.  daughter  now.  She  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  when  he  raised 
her,  embracing  her  rapturously,  she  said, 
'  Ah !  sire,  ]iuisque  vous  etes  si  bon  pour 
moi,  permettez  que  je  ne  vous  appelle  plus 
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sire,  mais  mon  pere!'  All  these  charm- 
ing things  come  to  her  quite  naturally. 
Madame  Menabrea"^  told  me  she  took 
such  pains  to  show  herself  to  the  people 
of  Turin,  who  were  continually  shouting 
in  Piedmontese  for  'la  spouza!  la 
spouza !'  People  say  all  the  enthusiasm 
at  Turin  was  for  her  and  for  our  Prince. 
He,  however,  whenever  he  was  with  the 
royal  family,  persistently  ignored  the 
most  marked  applause,  and  never  seemed 
to  imagine  it  was  addressed  to  himself. 
I  tell  you  all  these  things  just  as  I  re- 
member them ;  one  hears  of  little  else.  The 
Princess  is  at  Castello  this  evening,  the 
last  station  before  Florence,  where  there 
is  a  royal  villa.  To-morrow  she  makes  her 
grand  entrance  into  Florence,  ^  couronne 
en  tete.'  All  her  Florentine  ladies  meet 
her  at  the  Cascine.  What  a  change  it 
must  all  be  to  her  after  her  rather 
monotonous  life  at  Turin  to  find  herself 
the  centre  of  everything,  the  first  lady 
in  the  land!"  * 

"  April  30. 

"  C.  is  out,  dining  with  our  dear,  de- 
lightful Crown  Prince,  and  so  I  cannot 
go  to  see  the  illuminations.  From  the 
windows  I  can  just  see  the  Pitti  Palace 
glowing  in  lines  of  fire,  and  the  tower  of 
the  Signoria  traced  in  light  against  the 
sky,  and  unless  C.  comes  back  soon,  that 
is  all  I  am  likely  to  behold  of  them.  But 
indeed  I  have  seen  quite  enough  already 
to-day,  and  so  has  B.,  whose  little  head 
will  soon  be  quite  turned  if  she  goes  on 
at  this  rate. 

"  ]\radame  ^Marguerite,  or  rather  the 
Princess  of  Piedmont,  made  her  entry 
into  Florence  this  morning,  a  vision  of 
youth  and  grace  and  beauty.  We  all  went 
to  the  American  consulate,  which  is  on 
the  ground  floor,  so  that  we  saw  into  the 
gala  carriage  perfectly.  The  cortege  was 
preceded  by  the  new  '  cent  gardes,'  who 
look  very  well ;  then  came  the  really  mag- 
nificent glass  coach  that  has  just  been 
made  at  Milan.  The  front  seat  was  piled 
with  enormous  bouquets  and  heaps  of 
flowers.  At  the  back  sat  Prince  ITm- 
berto,  his  dark  head,  much-embroidered 
uniform,  and  the  broad  ribbons  of  his 
orders  making  a  strong  contrast  to  his 
fair-haired  bride,  who  was  all  in  white. 
Of  the  famous  crown  T  saw  nothing,  not 
*  Wife  of  the  Prime  Minister. 


having  time  to  take  note  of  it,  but  people 
said  her  hair  was  full  of  diamond  mar- 
guerites. Her  shoulders  were  bare,  and 
she  looked  a  little  flushed,  but  pleased 
and  interested,  as  she  went  along,  bowing 
continually.  The  crowd  clapped  her  ac- 
cording to  Florentine  custom,  for  here 
they  never  shout.  After  the  ^  sposi '  came 
a  very  grand  state  carriage,  all  painted 
and  gilt  and  quite  empty.  Then  a 
quieter  one,  with  Prince  Amedeo,  Duke 
of  Aosta,  the  Prince  de  Carignan,  and 
the  little  Duke  of  Genoa,  brother  of  the 
bride.  Then  followed  the  six  Florentine 
ladies  in  full  toggery,  with  their  bare 
necks  and  jewels,  smothered  in  bouquets, 
and  looking  rather  hot  and  bored.  There 
were  two  ladies  in  each  carriage,  with 
aides-de-camp  and  maitres  des  ceremonies 
to  fill  up.  The  whole  cortege  was  mag- 
nificent. All  the  horses  had  their  manes 
plaited  with  silver,  like  in  Rome,  and  the 
harnesses,  carriages,  and  liveries  were  per- 
fectly splendid. 

"  AA^ien  we  had  seen  it  all  pass,  C.  hur- 
ried off,  as  he  had  to  present  the  con- 
si  stoire  of  the  Swiss-German  church  to 
our  Prince.  He  returned  in  a  minute, 
however,  to  say  he  had  just  met  Madame 
d'L'sedom,  who  told  him  the  Prince  was 
to  go  to  Villa  Capponi  about  five;  that 
we  were  to  be  tliere  and  to  bring  B.  At 
first  I  did  not  quite  know  how  to  dress 
the  child,  but  we  got  her  into  a  white 
frock,  a  hat  with  a  white  feather,  and  the 
little  necklace  ]V[adame  ^larguerite  gave 
her,  which  she  wore  herself  as  a  child. 
By  the  time  we  were  ready  C.  came  back 
well  satisfied.  IJsedom  had  not  been  forth- 
coming, so  he  had  to  present  all  the 
consistoire  himself.  The  Prince  had  been 
most  gracious,  and  after  they  were  dis- 
missed had  remained  talking  with  C.  of 
all  sorts  of  things,  till  the  Prince 
Amedeo  had  arrived  to  pay  a  visit.  Our 
carriage  came  in  very  conveniently,  and 
we  drove  off  to  Capponi,  where  every- 
thing was  beautifully  arranged  and  a  per- 
fect wealth  of  roses  dispersed  in  every 
direction.  Wlien  the  royal  carriages  came 
in  sight  there  was  a  moment  of  great 
bustle,  Usedom  and  C.  rushing  down- 
stairs, the  Countess  screaminn  to  the 
servants,  and  Arnim  laughing.  He  is 
not  used  to  her  ways,  I  suppose,  for  he 
asked  me.  ^  1st  sie  immer  so?'  (Is  she 
always    like    that?)      Madame  d'L^se- 
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dom  took  up  lier  position  at  the  door 
of  the  great  entrance  -  hall  up  -  stairs, 
Hildegarde,  B.,  and  I  in  the  background. 
The  Prince  came  in,  tall  and  stately, 
and  bowed.  We  all  hohhed,  according  to 
the  Countess's  elegant  expression.  After 
speaking  to  her,  he  came  on  to  us  and  ask- 
ed who  the  little  girl  was.  I  explained,  and 
also  said  how  delighted  she  was  to  see 
her  oivn  Prince.  Thereupon  he  shook 
hands  with  her  most  kindly,  and  then 
with  me  and  Hildegarde,  and  went  on  to 
the  terrace.  After  greetings  with  the 
small  army  of  aides-de-camp,  Italian  and 
Prussian,  who  follow  him  everywhere, 
we  went  on  to  the  terrace  too,  from 
whence  the  view  was  perfectly  enchant- 
ing in  this  exquisite  weather.  B.,  quite 
calm  and  self  -  possessed,  trotted  about 
nmongst  all  the  gentlemen,  providing 
herself  with  cakes  and  ices  in  a  measure 
which  rather  alarmed  me.  She  flirted 
in  Italian  with  de  Renzis,  and  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  by  her  composure. 
Once  the  Countess  called  her  Beatrice 
very  loud,  upon  which  the  Prince  turned 
to  me  and  asked  if  that  was  her  name. 
He  said  it  was  the  name  of  his  youngest 
sister  -  in  -  law,  who  was  also  his  god- 
daughter as  well  as  his  wife's.  We  went 
on  talking,  and  I  showed  him  Vallom- 
brosa  in  the  distance,  where  we  had 
passed  such  delightful  days  after  the 
great  emotions,  most  satisfactory  emo- 
tions (one  coidd  say  no  less  speaking  to 
the  hero  of  Sadowa;  besides,  it  was  quite 
true),  of  the  war!  He  asked  if  the  monks 
were  still  there,  and  how  we  were  lodged, 
and  if  there  was  no  '  little  population.' 
In  short,  the  conversation  was  quite 
'  gemiithlich.'  He  stayed  till  past  six  on 
the  terrace,  taking  ices  and  cakes, 
in  which  his  example  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  all  his  gentlemen,  who,  having 
to  rush  about  all  day,  seem  always 
ready  and  eager  for  any  kind  of 
refreshment. 

Count  Otto  came  and  told  most  killing 
stories  of  all  that  had  gone  on  at  Turin 
during  the  marriage  fetes.  Then  the 
Prince  walked  through  all  the  rooms 
again,  shook  hands  with  B.  and  me, 
hoping  he  should  see  us  again,  and  took 
leave  of  the  Countess.  We  all  went  back 
to  the  terrace  to  see  him  drive  off  with 
the  two  Italian  officers,  Pobilant  and  de 


Renzis,  and  one  of  his  own  in  his  car- 
riage. Pie  looked  up,  saw  us,  and  took 
off  bis  hat  again.  A  real  pearl  of  a 
( /rown  Prince !" 

"  May  2. 

"  To-day  we  went  to  the  Cascine  for 
the  races,  and  saw  all  the  royalties  pass 
before  us  in  the  most  delightful  manner. 
First  the  King,  who  was  driving  with  his 
daughter,  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  who  is 
here  for  the  wedding  festivities.  She  was 
lying  back  in  the  carriage,  looking  very 
pretty  and  delicate,  and  leaving  all  the 
bowing  business  to  her  father.  Her  son, 
the  pretty  little  '  Infant '  of  Portugal, 
was  on  the  front  seat.  Then  came  the 
'  sposi,'  Madame  ]\rarguerite,  in  a  blue 
dress,  looking  so  young  and  slight  by 
the  side  of  a  portly  dame  d'honneur,  who 
took  up  more  than  her  fair  share  of  the 
seat.  Prince  IJmberto  sat  opposite  his 
wife  with  an  aide-de-camp.  Then  our 
(;wn  Crown  Prince,  driving  with  the  Duke 
d'Aosta.  He  recognized  us  '  en  passant,' 
and  gave  me  a  delightful  bow,  turning 
quite  round  with  such  a  bright,  kind  look 
of  recognition,  as  if  pleased  to  come  across 
faces  he  knew  in  all  that  strange  crowd. 
B.  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  '  son 
Prince  '  had  seen  her,  and  indeed  it  all 
went  so  quick  that  I  hardly  think  she 
had  time  to  make  him  out.  I  think  you 
will  have  perceived  that  I  had  pretty 
nearly  lost  mv  heart  to  him  already,  but 
that  bow  finished  me !  Besides,  did  he 
not  tell  C.  that  he  wished  he  had  time 
to  go  to  Vallombrosa  ?  '  Ihre  Frau  Ge- 
mahlin  hat  eine  so  reizende  Beschreibung 
davon  gemacht.'  (Your  wife  made  such 
a  charming  description  of  it.)  Of  course 
'  ce  sont  des  phrases,'  but  they  are  pleasant 
phrases,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  a  nice, 
tall,  polite,  gracious  Cro^^ni  Prince!  He 
is  going  to  the  Swiss-German  church  to- 
morrow rSunday),  and  C.  had  to  give  a 
hint  that  the  sermon  should  not  be  too 
long,  or,  as  an  aide-de-camp  told  him, 
^  Der  Prinz  wird  nervos !'  (The  Prince 
gets  nervous!)  After  church  he  visits 
the  German  Deaconess's  establishment, 
and  I  suppose  B.  must  be  there,  as  it  is 
her  school.  In  the  evening  we  are  asked 
to  the  Palazzo  Corsini  on  the  Liuig' 
Aruo  to  see  tlie  fireworks — the  King  and 
all  the  royalties  to  be  there." 


A  Spring's  Mischances 


BY  JENNIE  BROOKS 


ROSE-GARDENS  all  in  a  row. 
Star  -  jasmines,  glossy  -  foliaged, 
'  clambering,  clustering,  over-weight- 
ing wire  fence  -  strings  with  fragrant 
luxuriance;  china-berry  trees  of  thickest 
shade,  young  live-oaks,  and  maples;  such 
very  probable  places  for  bird-nests, — and 
yet,  and  yet,  our  "  mocker  "  would  have 
none  of  them,  but,  from  the  vantage- 
point  of  an  electric-light  pole,  choice- 
ly selected  the  prickly  security  of  a 
"  Spanish  dagger." 

Neighboring  was  "  Audubon  Place," 
quiet,  untrampled  by  hurrying  crowds, 
swarming  with  little  children,  but,  for 
all  that,  the  postman  assured  us,  "  lots 
of  mockin'-birds  nest  there  every  year; 
yes,  'um!" 

"  Audubon  Park,"  with  its  meadows 
echoing  to  the  pensive  melody  of  the 
golden-throated  lark;  with  stately  black- 
birds threading  their  way  through  the 
grass,  carrying  "  a  chip  on  their  shoul- 
ders," as  who  would  say  they  were  not  the 
landed  proprietors;  gray  pigeons  scratch- 
ing unmolested  in  the  gravel. 

Now,  might  not  any  sensible  bird  find 
a  secure  home  in  that  domain  of  shine 
and  shade? 

All  the  leaves  were  aquiver  with  ex- 
citing chatter  of  housekeeping  plans; 
bird  song  and  conversation  resounded 
through  the  air.  Many  notes  were  new 
to  my  ears,  our  Northern  birds  of  April 
holding  small  place  here.  The  woods  of 
Louisiana  may  be  full  of  them,  the 
islands  of  the  Gulf  do  teem  with  millions 
of  sea-birds  known  also  on  our  Atlantic 
coast,  but  in  the  beautiful  parks  and 
cemeteries  of  New  Orleans  there  was 
dearth.  Carolina  wrens  were  much  in 
evidence,  the  ubiquitous  blue  jay,  the  red- 
winged  blackbird,  but  I  found  no  such  rol- 
licking crowd  of  migrant  warblers  pick- 
ing daintily  among  tree  buds  as  you  may 
encounter  in  spring  days  "  up  No'th " ; 
no  such  scolding  crowd  of  catbirds;  no 
fluty  note  of  thrushes  clad  in  beech-leaf 
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brown,  nor  the  endless  gaudy  variation 
of  woodpecker  wings  that  make  flying 
spots  of  color  in  the  forests  of  Ohio. 

Wander  at  will  beneath  the  moss- 
draped  trees  of  the  "  Duelling  Oaks  "  of 
"  City  Park,"  or  thread  the  white- 
shelled  silent  avenues  of  "  Metairie," 
even  venture  into  the  country  beyond, 
out  on  "  Metairie  Ridge,"  and  the  per- 
sistent bird-arias  are,  mostly,  frona  the 
extensive  repertoire  of  the  mocking- 
bird. Twice  out  upon  "  Metairie  Ridge  " 
have  I  heard  the  exquisite  notes  of  his 
wooing  song.  It  has  been  appropriate- 
ly called  the  "dropping  song,"  and 
in  April's  nesting  -  time  is  not  rare. 
Not  content  with  song,  the  various 
emotions  of  a  bird  find  expression  in 
wing-ways.  As  a  child  holds  up  im- 
ploring hands,  so  yoimg  birds  flutter 
their  wings,  begging  favors.  The  wings 
are  used  in  expressing  anger,  as  weapons 
of  defence,  buifeting  intruders  with  pow- 
erful blows.  In  joyous  ecstasy  over  his 
melody  droop  a  bird's  wings  with  utter 
abandon,  or  they  tremulously  flutter  as 
he  stands  singing  out  his  heart.  Again 
and  again  have  T  witnessed  this  act  as 
if  it  is  all  done  in  highest  appreciation 
of  their  own  musical  ability.  Full  voice, 
bewitching  "  wing- ways,"  gala  dress,  be- 
come all  spring  -  time  birds  who  go 
a-courting.  Thus  the  mocker,  minus  pur- 
ple and  fine  linen,  all  flutter  and  ado, 
sprinkles  the  air  with  silvery  notes,  and 
actually  seems  to  fall  from  branch  to 
branch  through  the  thick  magnolia  leaves 
in  conducting  his  ardent  wooing.  Of  gay 
colors  boasts  he  none !  His  gladness  must 
show  itself  in  motion;  so,  singing  ever, 
his  throat  rippling  over  with  liquid  notes, 
soft,  sweet,  insistent,  he  drops  among  the 
leafy  shadows — low,  and  lower,  while  the 
lady  of  his  heart,  won  already  by  song, 
watches  in  sober  contemplation. 

"  Exposition  Boulevard  "  smacks  of  the 
city,  but,  really,  it  is  only  a  sinuous,  wind- 
ing concrete  walk  flowing  at  the  edge  of 
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velvet  lawns,  along  the  wide  green  acres 
of  "  Audubon  Park,"  and  on  this  boule- 
vard my  New  Orleans  "  mockers  "  made 
their  home. 

Their  movements  were  at  first  mislead- 
ing. Hardly  had  we  decided  that  a  stick 
carried  here,  or  a  straw  carried  there,  and 
lodged,  made  a  foundation,  when  our 
theories  were  brushed  aside  by  swift  flight 
of  wings  as  a  different  crotch  was  cho- 
sen and  a  string  or  two  carried  to  the 
new  place. 

In  and  out  among  the  jasmine  tangle; 
then  the  wistaria  wooed  the  capricious 
pair;  then  back  into  the  young  maples 
of  "  Audubon,"  considering,  and  down 
among  the  bluets  in  the  grass  idly  fussing 
with  the  weeds.  Aloft  then  to  the  swing- 
ing bulb  of  an  arc-light,  from  where  they 
took  swift  survey  below,  and  descended 
into  an  appalling  thicket  of  thorns — the 
"  Spanish  dagger."  Of  all  places  to  make 
a  nest !  But  it  looked  good  in  their  eyes ; 
and  here  in  the  closest  part,  among  a 
hedge  of  five  straightly  growing  tall 
stalks,  bristling  with  bayonets,  water- 
proof from  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  gutter-shaped  leaves,  ca^-proof  by  the 
needlelike  armament,  just  four  feet  from 
the  ground  a  nest  was  made — a  bulky 
mixture  of  twigs,  rootlets,  rags,  cord, 
paper,  much  in  kind  as  a  cardinal  builds, 
or  a  catbird.  Though  the  nest  was  quick- 
ly finished,  both  birds  assisting  in  the 
making,  no  sign  of  occupancy  followed 
for  several  days.  I  have  found,  however, 
that,  without  a  reason  apparent  to  me, 
birds  will  make  a  nest  and  then  desert  it 
— choosing  to  build  in  a  new  location. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  lazy  robin 
I  know  of  has  this  spring  "  washed  over  " 
(as  the  farmers  say,  and  which  means  a 
new  fresco  of  mud)  the  interior  of  her 
three-years-old  nest,  and  virtuously  rear- 
ed her  family  before  the  admiring 
glances  of  an  entire  university  faculty. 
Also,  this  spring,  returning  after  a  two 
years'  absence,  I  find  the  cardinal  has 
made  her  home  in  the  sweet  -  scented 
honeysuckle  "  next  door "  to  the  garden 
she  knew  and  loved  so  well.  Bereft  of 
vines  is  the  old  white  house — no  place 
where  she  may  trust  her  secret!  So  to- 
day she  rears  her  second  brood  of  the 
summer  in  the  selfsame  nest  occupied 
by  the  first  brood! 

But  in  a  day  this  completed  nest  of 


the  mocking-bird  mother  held  a  faint- 
ly speckled  egg  in  its  glossy  lining; 
another,  and  another,  until  the  comple- 
ment of  five  lay  snugly  together.  This 
laying  process  seemed  not  arduous. 
Scarcely  long  enough  to  deposit  the  egg 
did  milady  remain  upon  the  nest.  It  was 
from  choice  that  she  constantly  absented 
herself.  Then  at  the  call  of  her  mate 
she  was  most  prone  to  fly  out  into  the 
maple  to  receive  his  blandishments  and 
food-supplies!  But  they  were  hardly 
"  absent,"  after  all.  Let  any  one  approach 
too  closely  to  the  fort  and  a  warning  call 
came  singing  through  the  air,  a  rush  for 
home,  and  a  quick,  soft  supplication  that 
we  would  do  her  and  hers  no  harm,  for 
she  was  the  gentlest  thing  imaginable. 

We  prophesied  "  those  eggs  will  never 
hatch!"  but  the  temperature  (90  in  the 
shade)  worked  a  miracle,  and  on  the 
tenth  day  the  first  youngster  broke  the 
shell,  two  on  the  eleventh  day,  and  on  the 
twelfth  five  tiny  young  ones,  gray-pink 
in  color  of  skin,  with  bunches  of  soft 
gray  down  sticking  to  them  here  and 
there,  lay,  a  palpitating  bunch,  among 
the  twigs.  It  was  curious  how  little 
"  brooding  "  they  received.  The  old  ones 
fed  them  almost  constantly,  but  the 
naked  little  fellows  were  not  long  at  a 
time  hidden  in  the  warmth  of  the  mother- 
breast.  Scarcely  a  note  was  heard  in 
the  nest's  vicinity — I  do  not  recall  one — 
until  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  but  both 
birds  evinced  their  delight  by  the  odd 
fluttering  of  wings.  A  small  gTay  shadow 
would  flit  among  the  leaves,  would  hang 
above  the  nest,  and  for  many  minutes 
at  a  time  simply  stand  there  raising  and 
lowering  his  (or  her)  half-spread  wings. 
It  seemed  an  act  of  pure  joy. 

Then  came  the  rains.  Above  New  Or- 
leans the  flood-gates  of  the  sky  simply 
fall  apart.  Daily,  under  an  umbrella 
that  wept,  like  a  sieve,  in  protestation, 
I  waded  through  the  fliooded  meadow 
to  learn  whether  or  no  the  mocking-bird 
was  a  good  mother.  I  found  her  always 
on  guard,  nearly  always  sheltering  the 
babies  with  her  wings — eying  me  bright- 
ly, confidently.  On  Saturday  all  was 
well,  the  nest  was  quite  dry;  the  plumb- 
ing was  masterly. 

Another  day  of  deluge  flooded  the 
streets  even-full.  At  twilight  on  the 
Sabbath   I   ventured   forth   across  the 
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dripping  green.  In  a  tree  adjacent  to 
the  nest  stood  the  two  drenched  mocking- 
birds, disconsolate.  At  my  coming  they 
pricked  up  an  eager  interest,  flying  close 
beside  me,  and  alighting  on  the  tip-top 
bayonet.  My  umbrella  I  tossed  afar,  and, 
drawing  nearer,  peered  in  among  the 
leaves.  A  curiously  quiet  little  bunch 
of  birds  lay  there.  I  looked  closer,  loath 
to  believe  in  disaster,  but  all  five  were 
quite  dead!  I  stood  amazed — the  nest 
was  dry  as  might  be!  To  my  friend 
whose  property  had  been  leased  by  the 
birds,  and  who  came  running  out  on  the 
gallery,  I  announced :  "  Why,  they  are  all 
dead!  Every  one  of  them,  and  the  nest 
is  full  of  ants!"  With  wrath  and  de- 
spair, out  into  the  flood  plunged  my  lady 
of  the  silken  gown,  and  there  we  stood 
in  the  fast-gathering  gloom,  helpless,  the 
parent  birds  flying  about  in  vain  hope 
that  we  might  do  something;  and,  I  frank- 
ly state,  the  rain-drops  were  not  the  only 
drops  that  travelled  down  our  cheeks ! 

"Well,"  cried  my  friend,  when  she 
could  command  her  voice,  "  those  ants 
sha'n't  have  them!"  and,  regardless  of 
trailing  skirts,  she  swept  into  the  house, 
reappearing  almost  instantly  with  a  can 
of  insect-powder. 

"  Wait,"  I  begged.  "  Let  us  see  what 
the  old  birds  will  do!"  Half  an  hour 
we  watched.  The  birds  came  and  went 
and  came  again,  slipping  in  and  out  of  the 
"  Spanish  dagger,"  leaning  over  to  look 
into  the  nest,  and,  without  a  single  flutter 
of  wing,  uttering  a  curious,  complaining, 
questioning,  soft  note.  Small  fight  could 
they  make  against  millions  of  insects, 
and  it  was  quite  evident  the  young  birds 
had  been  slowly  dying  for  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  enemy's  encroachments. 

Doubled  up  on  porch  chairs,  the  mists 
blowing  grayly  about  us,  we,  together 
with  the  birds,  endured  much  of  the  heart- 
ache attendant  upon  a  funeral,  ^^^len 
darkness  descended  we  filled  the  swarming 
nest  to  the  rim  with  the  destroying 
insect-powder. 

Only  one  among  many  is  this  nest,  where 
to-day  the  young  are  being  destroyed 
by  these  cannibalistic  ants.  They  are 
small  but  pervasive — so  far  unconquer- 
able ;  and  are  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
New  Orleans' in  a  lot  of  mahogany  wood 
from  Honduras.  The  impossibility  of 
keeping  them  out  of  the  houses  makes 


th  em  detested.  This  might  be  borne  and 
dealt  with,  but  in  every  locality  about 
New  Orleans  the  birds'  nests  are  being 
preyed  upon — especially,  I  am  told,  the 
mocking-bird  nests,  for  they  build  so  low. 

Such  a  walk  through  Ohio  woods  pink 
with  wild  sweet-william.  Such  talk  of 
summer  in  crystal  -  clear  brook  -  falls. 
Such  promise  of  song  in  flashing  wings 
"  thorough  brush,  thorough  brier." 
Smoke-blue  the  far  hills.  Starred  is  the 
tall  grass  in  the  burying-ground  with 
pink  anemones.  A  very  cozy,  comfortable, 
sunny  place  to  lie  and  listen  to  the  gray- 
green  curly  lichens  softly  etching  one's 
name  on  marble.  WTiispered  to  by  the 
winds,  sung  to  by  the  bee,  fanned  by 
the  butterfly's  wing — a  lilt  and  a  song, 
and  silence  —  peace.  But  "  improve- 
ment "  has  become  the  watchword  in  this 
quiet  old  place.  This  vine  -  wreathed, 
crumbling  old  stump  must  be  removed, 
that  tiny  spruce-tree  must  come  down. 
It's  a  very  baby  of  a  tree,  close,  thick, 
dark,  shaking  out  a  fringe  of  palest  green 
on  the  tips  of  its  needles. 

Such  a  sorrj^  place  to  have  seeded! 
Directly  above  a  double  grave. 

"  To-morrow,"  consents  the  gardener, 
"  it  shall  be  done." 

•  Twitter,  and  sing,  and  twitter — a  flut- 
ter of  wings,  and  on  the  old  stump  in 
the  corner  alights  a  wee  brown  bird, 
questioning  me  as  I  lounge  on  the  hill- 
side, then  —  away !  But  not  far.  She 
alights  on  a  low-lying,  aged  tomb,  switch- 
ing about  uneasily,  wondering  why  I 
don't  go. 

Twitter,  and  sing,  and  twitter!  Back 
comes  my  tiny  brown  neighbor,  now  bal- 
ftncing  herself  on  a  curve  of  stone — 

"  Here  lyeth  ye  body  " — 

and  such  a  thing  of  quivering  life  she 
is.  I  begin  to  suspect  she  is  not  actua- 
ted by  admiration  of  me,  or  by  desire 
to  scrape  acquaintance. 

"  Twitter !  Dare  I  come  ?"  says  she. 
On  the  next  almost  grass-hidden  stone, 
keenly  watching;  to  the  next,  the  next, 
closely  arow;  then  half  doubting,  up  she 
goes  among  the  branches. 

Leaning  over,  I  pry  into  the  little  tree's 
secret.  Is  there  reason  why  it  may  be 
spared?     Surely.     Snug    in    a  crotch 
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swings  a  hair-lined  basket.  On  highest 
branch  waits  the  owner  to  learn  if  I  come 
in  peace  or  in  war. 

Just  a  pocket  of  a  nest  and  one  small, 
blue,  dark-spotted  egg  closely  crowded  to 
one  side  by  a  large,  muddy-looking,  mot- 
tled egg.  Wlio  has  been  intruding?  Shall 
I  thrust  it  out?  My  opportunity  has 
passed;  into  the  nest  slips  my  lady,  so 
serene,  so  confident  I  mean  no  harm, 
watching  me,  her  russet  head  on  nest- 
rim,  with  soft  imploring  eyes.  Thus  be- 
gins our  acquaintance.  On  a  later  day 
a  long  dusty  walk  by  the  "  State  Road  " 
to  the  cemetery.  Off  flies  the  brown  bird 
at  my  approach.  Close  to  the  tree  I  sit — 
wait — watch — listen.  Around  and  about 
me  fly  the  birds.  I  press  down  the 
branches  around  the  little  brown  bowl — 
three  turquoise  jewels,  and  yet  the  in- 
truding egg  is  there — the  mottled,  clumsy 
egg  of  the  lazy  cowbird.  The  little 
mother  will  not  return  while  I  am  so  near ; 
I  rise  and  thread  my  way  among  grassy 
hillocks.  Following  me  come  my  small 
friends,  from  tree  to  tree.  Have  I  taken 
those  eggs  of  theirs?  They  suspect,  but 
leave  me  to  make  sure,  and  I  find  the 
female  brooding  when  I  return.  This 
time  she  shows  no  fear,  only  the  quick- 
ened palpitation  of  her  little  body  pro- 
claims excitement — as  I  creep  near,  and 
near,  slowly — oh,  so  slowly,  with  long 
waits  between  the  inches;  near  enough 
now  to  whisper  to  her,  my  face  almost 
against  the  foliage.  Enough  for  to-day; 
to-m.orrow  I  come  again! 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  until  she 
learns  to  patiently  abide  my  presence. 
With  careful  finger,  by  degrees  I  touch 
the  tree.  Beseeching  eyes  hold  me  from 
the  nest's  rim.    To-morrow  I  touch  hei'! 

But  to-morrow  she  is  off  when  I  reach 
my  trysting-place.  The  treasures  of  the 
nest  have  been  lessened  by  two  blue  eggs. 
Two  children  Avho  have  been  raking  hay 
fly  before  my  wrath,  but  there  is  no 
locating  the  stolen  goods.  Comes  anx- 
iously the  bird,  on  to  the  headstones,  then 
to  the  tree,  hastily  out  again,  in  and 
out,  in  great  perturbation.  The  tree  is 
the  same,  but  can  that  be  her  home? 
Evidently  the  theft  has  just  been  com- 
mitted. Where  are  her  eggs?  One  egg 
left  of  her  own,  one  cowbird's  egg.  It 
is  her  first  visit  after  the  disaster.  Who- 
ever may  be  the  guilty  ones?    How  dis- 


tressed she  is!  How  puzzled!  In  and 
out,  in  and  out,  twittering,  troubled,  hur- 
ried; then  at  last  she  settles  down  upon 
her  nest,  the  male  bird  close  at  hand 
partaking  of  her  excitement. 

Hay  and  rake  and  lawn-mower,  moved 
by  righteous  anger,  I  toss  rods  away. 
If  she  can  only  be  protected  until  her 
labor  of  love  is  rewarded  by  the  joy  of 
rearing  one  bird  and  playing  foster- 
mother  to  another.  Another  day  and  the 
last  blue  egg  is  taken  out.  But  her 
courage  and  devotion  are  great.  Upon 
the  ungainly  egg  of  the  cowbird  she  pa- 
tiently sits,  allowing  me  now  to  touch  her 
with  cautious  finger.  Nearly  ten  days 
since  the  first  egg  was  laid,  and  lower  in 
the  little  tree  is  a  nearly  finished  nest. 
Had  she  made  this  one  first,  and,  im- 
posed upon  by  the  cowbird,  abandoned  it 
to  build  a  second?  One  day  longer,  and 
beneath  the  little  tree  lies  a  broken  shell 
and  the  smallest  morsel  of  what  would 
have  been  a  bird!  Another  mishap  in 
bird-land;  and  watching  the  great  dis- 
tress of  the  bewildered  hair-birds,  my 
wonderment  is  that  among  all  dangers  the 
song-birds  are  spared  us  at  all. 

The  little  nest  I  left,  hoping  she  might 
be  tempted  to  use  it  again,  but  not  so; 
to-day  it  is  empty,  and  the  later  nest  is 
more  securely  hidden  in  a  trumpet-vine. 
Would  milady  have  reared  the  cowbird's 
offspring  in  lieu  of  her  own?  and  would 
she  have  known  the  difference?  What 
rare  opportunity  for  bird  study  in  the 
outcome !  But  squirrel,  or  jay,  or  "  pub- 
lic-school collectors  " — and  their  name  is 
legion  —  are  they  not  devastating  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Song-Birds? 

On  my  desk  lies  a  wood-thrush,  almost 
warm  yet  with  the  life  that  throbbed 
through  it  a  few  hours  since.  Three 
strong  young  birds  to  her  credit  in  a  nest 
that  is  not  too  well  hidden  in  the  pear- 
iree.  That  undomesticated  creature,  the 
family  cat,  is  the  villain  in  the  case. 
Two  old  birds  are,  however,  at  the  present 
moment  assiduously  feeding  and  guard- 
ing a  yoimg  one  that  has  ventured  from 
the  nest.  Has  the  male  bird  already 
picked  up  a  mate?  or  is  it  a  case  of 
charity  among  the  birds?  Knowing  a 
neighbor's  needs,  do  they  "  turn  to  "  and 
help?  Verily,  are  there  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  our  philosophy 
has  dreamed  of? 
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BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS  FREEMAN 


A  DELINE  WEAVER  sat  under  the 
ZA  green  trellis  of  the  south  door  of 
^  the  old  Weaver  mansion,  and  sew- 
ed her  seam  of  fine  linen.  She  did  not 
like  to  sew,  but  her  aunts,  the  Misses 
Jane  and  Eliza  Weaver,  with  whom  she 
lived,  would  have  turned  faint  with  hor- 
ror had  she  suggested  the  possibility  of 
ready-made  garments.  All  the  ladies  of 
the  Weaver  family  had  always  made 
their  own  underwear,  and  the  custom  had 
become  as  a  species  of  royal  etiquette, 
not  to  be  lightly  ignored.  Adeline  sewed 
with  a  sort  of  surface  patience.  The 
green  trellis  over  her  head  was  all  inter- 
laced with  delicate  green  grape-vines. 
The  grapes  had  just  begun  to  form. 
Tiny  clusters  of  green  globules  like 
jewels  dotted  the  tracery  over  her  head. 
Adeline's  aunts  were  sewing  in  the  south 
room.  Adeline  could  hear  the  soft  mur- 
mur of  their  voices,  but  could  seldom 
distinguish  a  word.  The  women  of  the 
Weaver  family  had  naturally  low  and 
gentle  voices,  with  no  harsh  notes.  There 
was  a  tradition  that  no  women  of  the 
family  ever  screamed.  If  protest  they 
had  against  pain  or  fear  or  injustice  they 
kept  it  locked  in  their  own  breasts.  This 
young  Adeline  was  a  true  Weaver.  She 
sat  there  in  her  cool,  lilac  muslin  gown, 
cut  Y-shaped  at  the  long,  slender  throat, 
and  fastened  with  an  amethyst  brooch, 
with  her  soft  gold  hair  parted  over  her 
serene  forehead,  and  she  was  the  very 
image  of  peaceful  young  womanhood  at 
a  peaceful  task,  when  inwardly  her  whole 
spirit  surged  in  a  fierce  revolt.  Across 
the  wide  street,  overarched  with  elms, 
she  could  see  a  row  of  neat  little  white 
cottages,  each  standing  in  its  green 
yard.  Adeline  looked  at  them,  and  took 
another  delicate  stitch.  She  felt  hor- 
ribly irritated  by  the  row  of  little  white 
cottages  in  their  green  yards.  She  was 
eighteen  years  old,  and  she  had  never 
spent  a  night  away  from  home,  and  her 
room  faced  those  cottages,  and  she  had 


never  waked  in  the  morning  to  another 
prospect.  She  had  been  educated  by  her 
aunts  and  a  governess  who  was  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  the  family.  The  gov- 
erness was  a  maiden  lady,  and  she  had 
taught  the  girl  in  a  stereotyped  fash- 
ion, as  she  and  the  Misses  Weaver  had 
been  taught. 

Xow  that  her  education  was  finished, 
the  one  thing  which  really  asserted  itself 
within  her,  and  which  was  beyond  all 
education,  was  her  own  youth,  and  her 
longing  for  her  joy  of  life.  The  strait- 
laced  fashion  in  which  she  had  been 
trained  made  this  almost  abnormal. 
Adeline  was  full  of  dreams,  but  so  far 
they  had  been  dreams  into  which  she 
could  admit  no  man  of  her  acquaintance 
without  sacrilege.  Still,  she  dreamed 
with  an  innocent  and  almost  holy  ardor. 
This  young  thing,  fastened,  as  it  were, 
by  thongs  of  duty  to  age  and  conserva- 
tism, pulled  hard  at  her  leash.  If  she 
had  ever  known  liberty,  if  she  had  ever 
had  a  change  of  scene,  and  lovers,  they 
would  not  have  seemed  so  precious  to  her. 
Adeline's  dreams  were  not  wholly  of 
lovers,  she  dreamed  also  of  mates  of  her 
o^vn  sex.  She  had  never  had  any.  Her 
aunts  were  full  of  a  gentle  but  none  the 
less  obstinate  pride  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion and  modest  affluence,  and  they  con- 
sidered that  there  were  no  fit  mates  for 
their  niece  in  the  village. 

Presently  Adeline  saw  two  young  girls 
coming  down  the  street.  They  had  their 
arms  around  each  other's  waist,  and, 
although  they  were  as  old  as  she,  were 
advancing  with  a  hop  and  skip  like  chil- 
dren. Their  shrill,  sweet  voices  sounded 
like  bird-songs.  Adeline  watched  them 
enviously.  One  was  the  daughter  of  the 
village  cobbler,  the  other  of  a  man  who 
got  a  frugal  living  from  tending  gar- 
dens and  doing  odd  jobs.  Both  glanced 
at  her,  then  looked  away  and  hushed 
their  merry  chatter  and  laughter.  They 
stood  in  awe  of  her.    Adeline  felt  hurt 
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because  of  it.  She  did  not  feel  in  the 
least  above  them.  Her  very  heart  leaped 
after  the  other  young  things  of  her  kind. 
She  sighed,  and  took  another  stitch.  The 
air  had  been  very  still.  A  breeze  blew 
out  of  the  west,  crossing  two  windows  of 
the  sitting-room.  On  the  wings  of  this 
west  wind  came  her  aunt  Eliza  Weaver's 
voice.  "  Of  course,  to-morrow  afternoon 
as  usual,"  she  said.  Adeline  sighed 
wearily.  She  knew  so  well  what  that 
meant:  another  recurrence  of  one  of  the 
monotonies  of  her  life.  The  minister, 
Dr.  Timothy  Akers,  was  coming  to  tea. 
Regularly  once  a  week,  on  Thursday,  he 
came  to  tea.  He  was  an  old  man,  older 
than  either  of  her  aunts,  but  still  hale. 
He  liked  the  good  things  of  life  within 
clerical  limits.  Invitations  to  tea  were 
his  especial  delights;  especially  he  en- 
joyed taking  tea  at  the  Weaver  mansion. 
He  himself  came  of  good  old  stock.  He 
felt  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  equals, 
and,  moreover,  he  enjoyed  a  mild  sense 
of  gallantry  in  his  relations  with  the 
Weaver  ladies.  He  had  never  married. 
He  had  never  had  a  love-affair,  but 
feminine  attention  was  dear  to  him.  He 
always  came  carefully  brushed,  with  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  masculine  coquet- 
ry in  his  greeting,  and  the  Weaver  sis- 
ters never  failed  to  meet  him  in  kind, 
arrayed  in  their  old  laces  and  rich  silks, 
and  with  their  evanescent  female  co- 
quetry of  manner.  Dr.  Akers  had  come 
thus  to  tea  ever  since  Adeline  could  re- 
member. There  was  a  time  when  village 
gossip  had  associated  his  name  with  that 
of  Miss  Eliza  Weaver,  the  younger  of 
the  two  sisters.  Although  she  had  long 
been  an  old  maid  and  he  an  old  bachelor, 
even  when  Adeline  was  a  child,  still  there 
were  people  who  did  not  think  a  match 
between  the  clergyman  and  Miss  Eliza 
altogether  a  ridiculous  assumption.  In 
those  days  Miss  Eliza  used  possibly  to 
dwell  a  little  more  upon  her  faded  yet 
still  sweet  reflection  in  her  looking- 
glass,  and  arrange  with  a  trifle  more  care 
the  clusters  of  soft  curls  on  either  side 
of  her  delicate  face.  She  used  to  play 
the  piano  for  him  in  her  stilted  lady- 
style,  touching  the  yellow  ivory  keys 
daintily  with  the  tips  of  her  taper  fin- 
gers. Now  Adeline  was  called  upon  to 
do  that.  Miss  Eliza  had  sufl^ered  one 
winter  from  rheumatism  in  her  hands, 
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and  she  was  well  aware  that  they  were 
veinous  and  wrinkled.  She  let  soft  lace 
fall  over  them,  and  did  not  play  the  piano 
any  more.  Adeline  always  played  one 
particular  piece  for  Dr.  Alters  which 
she  disliked  extremely.  It  was  called 
"  Dewf  all."  There  was  a  weakly,  senti- 
mental air  with  weary  variations.  Ade- 
line suspected  that  Dr.  Akers  and  her 
aunt  Eliza  might  have  some  romantic 
associations  with  the  piano.  Once, 
whirling  around  suddenly  •  upon  the 
piano-stool,  when  she  had  finished,  she 
had  caught  the  coquettish  simper  upon 
her  aunt  Eliza's  face,  and  the  clergy- 
man's gentle,  languishing  glance  at  her. 
Adeline's  first  sensation  had  been  one 
of  wondering  amusement,  then  she  had 
felt  the  pathos  of  it.  "  Poor  Aunt  'Liza," 
she  said  to  herself  that  night,  when  she 
was  alone  in  her  room  brushing  out  her 
shining  lengths  of  hair.  Then  she 
thought  how  easily  her  aunt  Eliza's  fate 
might  be  her  own,  and  she  pitied  herself, 
with  a  sort  of  fierce  anger  at  herself  for 
the  pity.  "  Maybe  I  shall  not  have  even 
a  Dr.  Akers,  not  even  the  ghost  of  a  love- 
affair,  to  dwell  upon  when  I  am  Aunt 
Eliza's  age,"  she  reflected. 

This  afternoon,  when  she  heard  her 
aunts  talking  about  the  clergyman's 
coming  to  tea,  a  sensation  of  almost  un- 
bearable boredom  which  fairly  amounted 
to  pain  came  over  her.  She  asked  herself 
wearily  how  she  could  endure  that  end- 
less repetition  of  events  which  would 
ensue  the  next  evening.  She  knew  just 
how  the  tea-table  would  look  decked  with 
its  fine  damask,  its  old  cut  glass,  and  thin 
silver,  and  the  set  of  blue  and  white 
willow-ware  which  her  great-grandfather 
Weaver  had  brought  from  overseas.  She 
knew  just  what  they  would  have  for  tea. 
The  menu  never  varied.  There  would 
be  hot  biscuits  made  with  cream,  cold 
ham  cut  in  thick,  pink  slices,  an  omelet 
made  with  sweet  herbs,  a  mould  of  quiv- 
ering red  jelly,  pound-cake,  fruit  cake, 
and  tea,  and  dainty  little  pats  of  fresh 
butter.  Once  Adeline  in  sheer  despera- 
tion had  endeavored  to  make  a  change 
in  the  unvarying  list  of  eatables.  She 
had  suggested  cold  tongue  instead  of 
ham,  and  salad.  But  her  aunts  had  re- 
garded her  with  a  gentle  surprise  and 
delicate  china  set  with  obstijiacy.  "  We 
have   always   had   cold   ham,   and  Dr. 
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Akers  prefers  it,"  her  aunt  Eliza  had 
replied.  Again  Adeline  had  detected  the 
faint  simper  of  sentiment alism  upon  her 
aunt's  face.  Again  she  felt  at  once 
amused  and  compassionate.  "  I  suppose 
they  had  cold  ham  when  they  had  a  half- 
way love  scene  after  Aunt  Eliza  played 
^DewfaU/"  Adeline  thought.  This  aft- 
ernoon, as  she  reviewed  the  unvarying 
programme  for  the  next  evening,  that 
lackadaisical  piece  called  "  Dewf  all  "  had 
its  own  place  in  her  painful  sense  of 
monotony.  She  thought  with  sudden 
desperation  that  she  might  hide  the  mu- 
sic; then  she  reflected  that  nobody  would 
believe  that  she  could  not  play  it  by 
rote,  as  indeed  she  could.  She  took  an- 
other stitch,  and  glanced  over  her  fine 
seam  at  the  opposite  cottages.  Again 
a  soft  puff  of  west  wind  roughed  her  yel- 
low hair,  and  she  caught  plainly  the 
sense  of  the  conversation  in  the  sit- 
ting-room. "  I  must  not  forget  to  re- 
mind Hannah  to  mix  up  the  biscuits 
to  rise  to-night,"  her  aunt  Jane  was 
saying.  Adeline's  lips  curled  scornfully. 
"  As  if  Hannah  could  forget !"  she  fair- 
ly whispered. 

She  wished  sometimes  that  the  old 
servant-woman  would  forget  something. 
It  seemed  to  the  girl  often  as  if  she  were 
nothing  but  an  incarnate  memory  of 
3''ears  of  routine.  Hannah  was  old,  older 
than  Miss  Jane  Weaver.  She  was  large, 
and  padded  heavily  about  like  a  cushion- 
footed  animal.  Her  immense  face  looked 
vacant  of  everything  except  old  mem- 
ories. Hannah,  as  it  seemed  to  Adeline, 
would  have  fallen  prostrate,  a  shudder- 
ing heap  of  flesh,  before  an  innovation. 
Once  Adeline  had  prevailed  upon  her  to 
try  a  new  recipe  for  cake.  The  cake 
had  been  a  failure,  and  Hannah  had 
been  nearly  ill.  My  dear,"  her  aunt 
Jane  had  said  to  Adeline,  "  Hannah  is 
used  to  doing  things  one  way.  She  does 
them  very  well.  Your  aunt  Eliza  and  I 
think  it  best  that  you  should  not  dis- 
turb her.  Hannah  is  not  as  young  as 
she  has  been."  Adeline  had  acquiesced 
sweetlv,  but  she  had  eaten  the  cake  fail- 
ure,  soggj'  as  it  was,  with  a  sort  of  fierce 
animal  relish.  At  least  it  was  something 
different.  Adeline  was  often  conscious 
of  a  vandal  wish  that  Hannah's  unfail- 
ing recipes  would  fail.  She  almost  felt 
at  times,  so  weary  she  was,  that  it  would 


be  good  to  eat  grass  like  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. It  was  odd  that  the  girl's  health 
should  not  have  deserted  her,  such  was 
her  weariness  of  spirit,  but  she  came  of 
a  delicately  healthy  stock.  She  was  fine 
in  the  grain,  but  built  to  endure  even 
monotony.  Then,  too,  she  was  much  in 
the  open,  and  that  served  to  preserve  her 
health.  Adeline  often  felt  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  variableness  of  the 
weather,  which  was  the  only  variableness 
in  her  life,  she  should  have  gone  mad. 
Lately  even  nature  had  grown  monot- 
onous. There  had  been  day  after  day 
of  sweet  serene  weather.  Light  winds 
had  risen  now  and  then  and  shifted, 
then  died  away  into  a  soft  calm.  It  was 
neither  cool  nor  hot.  The  summer  ad- 
vanced surely,  but  so  slowly  that  one 
got  little  sense  of  change  from  that. 
Adeline  looked  up  at  the  gold-green 
grape-vine  over  her  head.  "  It  looked 
just  as  it  does  now  a  week  ago,"  she 
thought.  Then  again  the  anticipation  of 
the  next  evening — the  bland  clergyman, 
the  tea,  and  herself  playing  "  Dewf  all  " — 
came  over  her,  and  fairly  stung  her  into 
revolt.  A  bright  red  fiamed  out  on  her 
soft  cheeks.  She  put  up  one  slim  hand, 
and  gave  the  smooth  folds  of  her  hair 
an  impatient  push  back,  revealing  a  bold, 
almost  boyish  fulness  of  temples.  She 
heard  the  faint  clink  of  silver  from  the 
kitchen,  where  old  Hannah  was  pre- 
paring tea,  the  invariable  tea  of  that 
night  of  the  week,  cream  toast,  dried 
beef,  and  sponge-cake.  How  she  hated 
that,  too !  She  made  a  straight  line  of 
her  sweet  lips  which  curved  like  a  rose. 

She  let  her  work  fall  into  her  lap,  and 
threw  herself  back  in  her  chair.  She 
looked  rebelliously  at  the  work.  She 
hemstitched  all  her  fine  linen  handker- 
chiefs by  hand.  Her  aunts  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  a  machine- 
bordered  handkerchief  for  a  Weaver. 
She  had  been  listlessly  toiling  at  the 
square  of  fine  linen  for  days.  She 
shrugged  her  sloping  shoulders  con- 
temptuously. "  What  is  the  use  ?"  she 
thought.  "  I  would  just  as  soon  have 
machine  -  worked  handkerchiefs  for  the 
rest  of  my  days.  I  would  much  rather 
than  sit  and  sew  as  I  do."  She  thought 
again,  a  passion  of  longing,  of  the  skip- 
ping young  girls  who  had  recently  passed. 
How  much  better  to  run  along  the  street 
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with  them,  and  laugh  and  prate  with 
youth  of  the  joys  of  youth,  even  the 
follies  of  youth,  than  to  have  all  her 
garments  hand-made !  The  tragedy  of  a 
tight  leash  upon  growth  forced  itself 
upon  her  consciousness.  The  holiest 
force  in  the  world,  that  of  the  gj'owth 
of  youth,  was  being  restrained.  Angry 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  "  It  is  cruel," 
she  said  to  herself — "  cruel."  Again  she 
heard  the  clink  of  silver.  She  smelled 
the  bread  toasting,  she  smelled  the  choice 
green  tea  which  her  aunts  loved.  She 
looked  at  the  little  gold  watch  which  had 
been  her  mother's,  which  was  suspended 
around  her  neck  by  a  slender  gold  chain. 
It  was  almost  tea-time.  A  sudden  resolve 
seized  upon  her.  The  spirit  of  rebellion 
grew.  She  made  up  her  mind  to  do  an 
unheard-of  thing:  something  which  she 
had  never  done.  Punctuality  was  held 
as  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  by  her 
aunts.  "  None  of  the  Weavers  have  ever 
been  unpunctual,"  Miss  Jane  was  wont 
to  say.  Miss  Eliza  often  remarked  that 
she  herself  had  always  considered  it  un- 
worthy of  a  gentlewoman  to  be  unpunc- 
tual. Adeline  resolved  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  this  edict  of  the  Weavers.  She  said 
to  herself  that  she  would  be  late  for  tea. 

She  folded  her  work,  and  quilted  in  the 
needle.  She  placed  it  neatly  in  her  little 
work-basket.  Pevolt  had  not  yet  fully 
asserted  itself  within  her.  She  had  been 
taught  that  no  gentlewoman  was  dis- 
orderly. Order  often  wearied  her,  she 
had  so  much  of  it,  but  it  had  become 
involuntary.  She  rose,  and  stole  noise- 
lessly under  the  green  canopy  of  the 
porch  into  the  side  door;  she  tiptoed 
noiselessly  down  the  path;  she  skirted 
the  house  out  of  range  of  the  sitting- 
room  windows.  Then  she  gathered  up 
her  muslin  skirts  and  ran  like  a  cat. 
She  even  kicked  her  heels  a  little,  flirt- 
ing out  the  back  breadths  of  her  skirts. 
If  her  aunts  had  only  seen  those  un- 
seemly gambols  of  the  slim,  pointed 
Weaver  feet! 

She  ran  in  the  direction  which  the 
two  young  girls  had  taken:  towards  the 
village  post-office,  which  was  in  the  big 
country  store.  Just  as  she  reached  it  the 
girls  came  out.  One  was  nibbling  a 
barley  sugar-stick;  the  other,  one  of  red 
and  white  peppermint — both  with  the 
frank  enjoyment  of  children.    The  cob- 


bler's daughter  carried  a  little  paper  bag 
and  a  letter. 

Adeline  entered  the  store,  made  a  feint 
of  looking  in  the  post-office,  and  was  out, 
at  the  heels  of  the  other  girls.  Presently 
she  caught  up  with  them.  They  looked 
at  her  and  nodded  shyly.  The  cob- 
bler's daughter,  who  was  the  less  self- 
conscious  of  the  two,  said,  Good  aft- 
ernoon," in  a  thin,  sweet  little  voice. 
Adeline  responded.  Then  she  walked 
along  with  the  girls.  She  was  the  shyest 
of  all.  When  superiority  is  shy,  it  is 
with  intensity.  Now  and  then  she 
glanced  at  her  companions.  Her  cheeks 
were  burning.  She  said  something 
about  the  weather  in  a  faltering  voice, 
and  nobody  could  have  understood  the 
response  which  the  other  girls  made. 
Finally  the  cobbler's  daughter  recovered 
herself.  She  extended  the  sticky  little 
paper  bag,  which  she  carried,  towards 
Adeline.  "  Have  some  candy  ?"  she  said, 
aflably.  The  impulse  of  generosity  gave 
her  self  -  poise.  She  was  an  honest, 
friendly  little  soul.  Adeline  took  a  stick 
of  candy  and  thanked  her,  and  a  species 
of  familiarity  was  established.  The 
girls  had  met  on  a  common  ground  of 
young  girlhood:  the  love  of  sweets. 
They  looked  indescribably  young  as  they 
went  on  sucking  the  sweeties.  Adeline 
lost  completely  her  air  of  womanly 
serenity,  which  she  always  wore  over  her 
youthful  turbulence.  She  looked  the 
youngest,  the  freest,  of  the  three.  She 
laughed;  now  and  then  she  gave  a  little 
sidewise  spring,  out  of  pure  animal 
spirits.  Occasionally  the  other  girls 
glanced  at  each  other  with  wonder.  They 
could  not  understand  how  it  happened 
that  Miss  Adeline  Weaver  had  so  de- 
scended from  her  height.  However,  at 
last,  such  was  her  spontaneous  sweetness, 
her  gay  innocence,  that  they  met  her 
fully.  They  danced  along,  all  linking 
arms.  Presently  they  saw  a  young  man 
walking  towards  them,  and  immediate- 
ly feminine  instinct  asserted  itself. 
They  separated.  They  walked  demurely. 
When  they  passed  the  young  man  there 
was  just  the  merest  glimpse  of  dewy  eyes 
between  the  modest  droop  of  lids.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  all  of  them.  He  was 
dressed  after  a  different  fashion  from 
the  youths  of  the  village.  He  was  very 
handsome,  tall,  and  fair-haired,  with  an 
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aristocratic  cast  of  features,  yet  withal 
a  mischievous  glance  of  appraisal  at  the 
girls.  He  was  entirely  out  of  hearing 
before  the  cobbler's  daughter  spoke. 

"  He  must  be  Dr.  Akers's  nephew," 
said  she. 

"  Yes,"  assented  the  other  girl.  "  I 
heard  he  was  coming.  Dr.  Akers's  house- 
keeper told  mother  that  he  was  coming 
for  a  visit.  He  lives  in  Boston,  and  his 
name  is  Farwell.  He  is  Dr.  Akers's  sis- 
ter's son." 

"  Isn't  he  handsome  ?" 

"  He  is  beautiful,"  said  the  gardener's 
daughter. 

Adeline  said  nothing,  but  wonder  and 
rapture  were  in  her  face.  He  was  no 
stranger  to  her.  He  was  the  man  of  her 
dreams.  Color  suffused  her  face.  She 
realized  a  sense  of  shame  that  she  should 
have  met  him  thus.  They  should  have 
met  in  some  green  solitude  which  had 
always  been  the  background  of  her 
dreams.  Living  constantly  with  her  eld- 
ers had  given  the  girl  an  old-fashioned 
habit  of  thought.  She  had  almost 
Elizabethan  settings  for  all  her  romantic 
imaginings.  It  fairly  shocked  her  that 
she  should  have  met  him  on  the  village 
street  with  two  young  girls,  and  all  three 
sucking  sticks  of  candy  like  children. 
She  drew  hers  from  her  mouth,  and 
threw  it  on  the  ground.  "  Ain't  it  good  ?" 
asked  the  cobbler's  daughter.  Adeline 
started  confusedly.  Tier  courtesy  was 
instinctiv^e,  and  she  had  outraged  it. 

"  Oh,  very  good  indeed !"  she  cried, 
"  very  good !" 

"  Then  why  did  you  throw  it  away  ?" 

"  I  never  eat  much  candy.  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  said  Adeline. 

The  other  girls  were  perfectly  good- 
natured  and  merry.  They  laughed,  but 
Adeline  continued  to  feel  abashed.  The 
old  sense  of  aloofness  reasserted  itself. 

She  went  along  soberly  with  them  a 
little  farther,  then  the  cobbler's  daugh- 
ter reached  her  own  home,  and  said  good 
night,  and  turned  her  steps  into  the  path 
between  two  rows  of  clove-pinks,  which 
led  through  the  green  front  yard  to  the 
door.  The  gardener's  daughter  lived  a 
little  farther  on.  Adeline  looked  at  her 
watch  innocently  and  conscious  of  the 
awe  which  the  action  inspired  in  her 
companion.  "  I  must  go,  too,"  said 
Adeline ;  "  good  night." 
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The  gardener's  daughter  stood  looking 
after  her.  The  cobbler's  daughter  danced 
back  between  the  rows  of  clove-pinks  for 
a  last  word. 

"  She  didn't  act  a  mite  stuck  up,  and 
then  she  did,"  she  said. 

"  That's  so,"  assented  the  other  girl. 

Adeline  meantime  hastened  home. 
She  was  already  late  for  tea,  but  the 
fact,  instead  of  exhilarating  her,  as  she 
had  expected,  alarmed  her.  When  she 
reached  home  both  aunts  were  on  the 
porch,  swathed,  one  in  a  fleecy  white 
shawl,  the  other  in  an  ancient  India  web. 
They  regarded  Adeline  with  anxiety  as 
she  came  hurrying  towards  them. 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  aunt  Jane. 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  aunt  Eliza. 

That  was  all  that  either  said,  but  there 
was  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  two  words. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  stammered  Adeline. 
"  It  was  so  pleasant,  and  I  had  had 
no  exercise  to-day,  and  I — went  to  the 
post-office — " 

She  paused.  Both  her  aunts  appeared 
to  be  waiting.  Untruth  or  even  the  si- 
lence of  deceit  was  not  in  the  girl. 

"  I  met  Flora  Shaw  and  Lizzie  Ellis," 
said  Adeline,  "  and  I  walked  a  little  way 
down  the  street  with  them." 

Then  Adeline  waited.  She  knew  there 
was  no  storm  for  which  to  wait,  only  a 
calm,  but  it  was  a  calm  which  she  had 
dreaded  ever  since  she  could  remember. 

At  last  her  aunt  Jane  spoke.  "  Flora 
Shaw  and  Lizzie  Ellis." 

Then  her  aunt  Eliza  spoke.  "  Flora 
Shaw  and  Lizzie  Ellis." 

"  Yes,  Aunts,"  responded  Adeline. 

There  was  another  pause  before  an- 
other calm.    Then  Miss  J ane  spoke  again. 

Come  in,  dear,"  said  she ;  "  tea  has  been 
waiting  for  over  half  an  hour." 

Adeline  followed  her  two  aunts,  ma- 
jestic in  their  unruffled  patience  of  ex- 
terior, trailing  their  rich  black  skirts, 
holding  their  heads  erect  above  their  soft 
laces,  into  the  house. 

She  took  her  place  at  the  table.  She 
was  outwardly  as  serene  as  her  aunts. 
Inwardly  the  waves  of  youthful  excite- 
ment and  unrest  again  surged.  She  felt 
a  hysterical  delight  that  she  was  late, 
that  she  had  successfully  invaded  the 
monotony  of  things,  and  yet  she  was  con- 
scious of  remorse  and  grief  that  she  had 
disturbed   her    aunts.     She    loved  her 
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aunts.  A-ffection  existed  in  the  girl's 
soul  as  an  essential  perfume.  Without 
it  her  own  self  was  inconceivable.  And 
yet  she  had  that  delight  in  rebellion 
against  that  which  she  loved.  She  did 
not  want  any  supper,  yet  she  cleared  her 
plate  daintily  of  all  which  was  placed 
thereon.  It  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
house  that  nothing  should  be  left  on  a 
plate.  Adeline  had  been  taught  that  it 
was  not  ladylike.  All  the  time  Adeline 
was  eating,  taking  small  mouthfuls, 
scarcely  moving  her  mouth,  as  she  had 
been  taught,  she  was  thinking  of  the 
young  man  whom  she  had  met:  Dr. 
Akers's  nephew.  She  wondered  if  he 
might  not  be  coming  to  tea  with  his 
uncle  the  next  afternoon.  She  felt  her- 
self turn  hot  and  cold  at  the  supposition. 
She  kept  waiting  for  one  of  her  aunts 
to  say  something  with  regard  to  it.  When 
she  woke  the  next  morning  that  was  her 
first  thought.  Every  time  she  looked  at 
her  aunt  Eliza  or  her  aunt  Jane  or  even 
Hannah,  there  was  an  inquiring  expres- 
sion on  her  face.  However,  not  a  word 
was  said  with  regard  to  Dr.  Akers's 
nephew  during  the  day,  although  the 
preparations  for  the  company  tea  went  on 
as  they  had  always  gone  on,  with  the 
same  wearying  monotony.  It  was  always 
Adeline's  task  on  these  occasions  to  polish 
the  old  silver,  of  which  the  Weavers  had 
a  large  stock.  Of  late  years  she  had  also 
set  the  tea-table.  She  took  especial  pains 
with  it  that  day.  She  could  not  help 
having  a  faint  hope  that  Dr.  Akers's 
nephew  might  come,  although  not  a  word 
had  been  said.  In  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  she  had  the  table  decked  with 
the  fine  old  damask  and  silver,  and  a 
great  china  vase  of  roses  adorned  the 
centre,  when  she  overheard  a  conversation 
between  her  aunts  in  the  sitting-room. 

"  I  met  Mrs.  Samuel  Whitridge  this 
morning  on  the  street,"  said  Miss  Eliza 
Weaver,  "  and  she  told  me  that  Dr. 
Akers's  nephew  from  Boston,  Elias  Ear- 
well,  had  been  spending  two  days  with 
him." 

"  Then  we  ought  to  send  Hannah  at 
once  and  invite  him  to  come  to  tea  with 
Dr.  Akers,"  responded  Jane,  and  Ade- 
line's heart  leaped. 

It  sank  again  at  Eliza  Weaver's  reply. 
"  Mrs.  Whitridge  said  he  was  going  away 
on  the  noon  train,"  said  she. 


"  It  would  be  strange  if  Dr.  Akers  had 
not  told  us  if  his  nephew  were  to  be  here," 
said  Jane,  "  and  given  us  a  chance  to  in- 
vite him.  He  must  be  Dr.  Akers's  sister 
Lily's  son." 

"  Yes,  she  married  a  Farwell,"  assented 
Eliza. 

Adeline  heard  no  more.  She  stood 
still  with  a  drumming  in  her  ears.  Then 
it  was  all  over:  the  little  chance  of  a 
break  in  the  terrible,  tragic  monotony 
of  things.  He  was  not  coming.  It  was 
all  to  be  the  way  it  had  always  been. 
The  girl's  soft  cheeks  flushed,  a  strange 
glitter  came  into  her  sweet  blue  eyes,  an 
inconsequent  rage  against  existing  con- 
ditions of  things  seized  her.  She  had 
not  yet  put  the  precious  old  willow- 
ware  on  the  table.  She  glanced  around 
her.  Her  aunts,  already  dressed,  were 
in  the  sitting-room.  Old  Hannah  had 
gone  to  the  store  on  an  errand.  Adeline 
softly  closed  the  dining-room  door.  Then 
she  did  an  awful  thing.  She  carried  the 
willow-ware — the  whole  set,  loading  her 
slender  arms  with  as  many  pieces  at  a 
time  as  she  could  carry — out  into  the 
garden  to  the  summer-house.  In  the 
floor  of  the  summer-house  were  two  loose 
boards.  She  hid  the  willow-ware  under 
the  floor,  replacing  the  boards,  then  she 
flew  back  to  the  house. 

When  she  entered  the  dining-room,  her 
aunt  Eliza  was  calling  to  her  from  the 
sitting-room. 

"  Is  the  table  set,  dear  ?"  asked  Aunt 
Eliza. 

Adeline  opened  the  door  a  little  way, 
and  stood,  her  pallid,  shocked  young  face 
peering  through.  "  All  except  the 
dishes,"  replied  Adeline,  faintly.  "  I 
think  I  must  go  up  to  my  room  and  lie 
down  a  little  while,  Aunt  Eliza." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  aren't  you 
well?"  inquired  her  aunt's  soft,  anxious 
voice. 

"  My  head  aches  a  little." 

Then  Miss  Jane  Weaver  spoke.  "  Go 
up  to  your  room  at  once,  then,"  said  she, 
"  and  bathe  your  head  with  cologne,  and 
lie  down  until  it  is  time  to  dress  for  tea." 

Yes,  Aunt  J  ane,"  replied  Adeline. 
She  heard  dimly  her  aunt  Eliza  saying 
something  about  the  dear  child  having 
been  too  long  out  in  the  sun  that  morn- 
ing, as  she  fled  up  the  spiral  stairs.  Wlien 
she  reached  her  own  room,  and  had  closed 
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the  door,  she  stood  still  in  the  midst  of 
it.  She  had  ne^'er  known  before  the 
awful  delight  of  wickedness.  Now  she 
realized  that  she  knew  it.  Hiding  away 
that  willow-ware,  breaking  in  upon  the 
sacred  conservatism  of  the  daily  Weaver 
life,  was  to  her  consciousness  a  deed  of 
the  nature  of  sacrilege,  let  alone  the 
deceit  and  the  secrecy  involved.  She 
was  frightened  as  she  had  never  been 
frightened,  she  was  wretched  as  she  had 
never  been  wretched,  and  yet  she  was 
conscious  of  a  mad  exhilaration  which 
was  entrancing.  She  took  off  her  gown, 
put  on  a  loose  white  wrapper,  and  lay 
down  on  a  couch  under  her  window. 
Her  room  was  over  the  dining-room.  She 
thought  she  might  overhear  something 
of  the  consternation  which  would  arise 
when  Hannah  returned  and  the  loss  of 
the  willow  -  ware  was  discovered.  She 
thought,  with  a  terrified  pang,  what  she 
could  do  if  they  should  come  and  ques- 
tion her,  but  she  had  not  much  fear  of 
that.  What  she  had  done  would  be  so 
inconceivable  to  her  aunts  that  question- 
ing would  simply  not  occur  to  them. 

Presently,  as  she  lay  there,  she  heard 
Hannah's  heavy  shuffle  on  the  gravel 
walk.  Then  she  waited  a  long  time. 
Then  she  heard  a  shrill  chorus :  her 
aunts'  voices  for  once  raised  above  their 
gentle  pitch,  and  Hannah's,  loudly  vocif- 
erous, almost  hysterical.  They  had  dis- 
covered the  loss  of  the  willow-ware.  Ad- 
eline felt  as  if  she  might  faint.  A  chill 
crept  over  her  in  the  warm  afternoon. 
Would  they  come  at  once  to  her  and 
inquire  when  she  had  last  seen  the  willow- 
ware — if  she  knew  aught  concerning  its 
disappearance?  Guilty  of  deceit  al- 
though she  was,  a  downright  falsehood 
was  inconceivable  to  Adeline.  She  knew 
that  if  they  asked,  she  must  answer  truly. 
She  lay  tense  with  fear,  but  gradually 
the  tumult  died  away  and  nobody  came. 
Then  she  heard  the  far-away  clink  of 
china.  "  Hannah  is  setting  the  table 
with  the  china  with  lavender  sprigs,"  she 
thought.  The  china  with  lavender-sprig 
pattern  was  regarded  as  the  second  best 
in  the  Weaver  house.  Adeline  felt  re- 
lieved. She  reflected  how  the  willow- 
ware  had  been  kept  by  itself  in  one  of 
the  china-closets,  the  closet  without  a 
glass  door.  In  the  Weaver  dining-room 
were   three   china-closets.     The  family 


was  rich  in  china.  Two  of  the  closets 
had  wood  doors,  one  had  glass  in  leaded 
panes.  In  that  were  kept  odd  pieces  and 
the  cut  glass,  for  which  there  was  no 
room  on  the  old  Chippendale  sideboard. 
Adeline  reasoned  that  no  one  would  have 
noticed  that  the  willow-ware  had  disap- 
peared unless  she  had  purposely  gone 
to  the  closet  for  it.  It  was  a  small  closet, 
and  had  contained  nothing  else.  When 
she  had  robbed  it  she  had  left  the  shelves 
entirely  bare. 

It  had  been  two  o'clock  when  Adeline 
lay  down.  She  could  not  sleep,  but  she 
remained  on  the  couch  in  that  odd  state 
of  terror  and  guilty  exhilaration  until 
she  heard  the  tall  clock  in  the  hall  below 
strike  four.  Dr.  Akers  always  arrived 
punctually  at  half  past  four.  She  real- 
ized that  she  must  rise  and  dress.  She 
arranged  her  hair  carefully  before  her 
little  muslin-draped  mirror.  She  washed 
her  flushed  face.  She  looked  guilty  to 
herself.  She  wondered  if  anybody  would 
notice.  She  lingered  over  her  toilet. 
She  got  an  old  sprigged  muslin  gown. 
"  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
I  wear,"  she  said,  religiously,  to  herself. 
She  thought  how  different  it  would  have 
been  had  Dr.  Akers's  nephew  been  com- 
ing. At  half  past  four  she  was  dressed. 
She  had  put  on  a  little  coral  necklace 
to  brighten  the  old  muslin.  She  was 
about  to  go  down,  when  she  heard  voices. 
She  peeped  around  her  dimity  curtains, 
and  —  Dr.  Akers  was  approaching  the 
house,  and  his  nephew  was  with  him. 

Adeline  started  violently.  The  first 
sensation  which  she  had  was  one  of 
shame  and  remorse.  She  felt  like  a 
naughty  child  who  had  fought,  to  her 
own  undoing,  against  wind.  Here  she 
had  done  what  she  realized  to  be  almost 
something  which  savored  of  unreason, 
because  of  disappointment  and  unhappi- 
ness,  and  here  there  was  no  disappoint- 
ment, no  unhappiness  save  what  she  had 
brought  upon  herself. 

Adeline  hesitated  a  second;  then  she 
hurriedly  divested  herself  of  the  old 
muslin  gown,  and  got  a  pretty  new  one 
from  her  closet.  The  gown  was  cross- 
barred  muslin  with  a  pattern  of  green 
leaves.  Adeline  tied  a  green  ribbon 
around  her  waist.  Then  she  paused  ir- 
resolute before  her  dressing-table.  She 
owned  a  valuable  ornament  which  she 
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longed  to  wear,  but  she  was  not  quite 
sure  what  her  aunts  would  think.  She 
had  never  worn  it  much.  Her  aunts  had 
always  told  her  that  it  was  not  suitable 
for  ordinary  occasions,  and  poor  Adeline 
had  experienced  very  few  occasions  which 
did  not  come  under  that  head.  Finally 
she  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  She 
took  out  of  a  drawer  a  case,  opened  it, 
and  forthwith  a  green  light  flashed  in 
her  eyes  from  an  emerald  necklace  which 
had  come  down  to  her  from  her  great- 
grandmother,  Adeline  Weaver.  She  fast- 
ened the  ornament  around  her  neck,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  secret  guilt,  smiled  ra- 
diantly and  innocently  at  her  reflected 
image  in  the  glass.  The  emeralds  around 
her  white  throat  gave  the  finishing-touch 
to  the  picture.  She  was  complete,  won- 
derful to  see.  She  turned  her  head  this 
way  and  that;  she  smoothed  the  glossy 
golden  ripples  of  hair  which  concealed 
her  ears,  except  the  rosy  tips.  She 
perked  anew  the  bow  of  her  green  belt 
ribbon.  Then  she  went  down  -  stairs. 
AVhen  she  entered  the  stately  best  parlor 
in  which  her  aunts  were  seated  with  their 
guests,  she  had  forgotten  the  willow- 
ware  and  the  dreadful  thing  she  had 
done.  She  thought  only  of  the  radiant 
picture  adorned  with  emeralds  which  she 
had  seen  in  her  glass.  She  thought  only 
of  meeting — not  meeting:  had  they  not 
met  already  hundreds  of  times,  in  the 
sacred  intimacy  of  her  maiden  dreams? 
Meeting  was  not  the  word  to  use  with 
regard  to  her  coming  sight  of  Dr.  Akers's 
nephew.  Incarnation  better  expressed 
her  exalted  passion  with  regard  to  it  all. 
The  gentlemen  arose  directly,  when  Ade- 
line crossed  the  parlor  threshold.  Dr. 
Akers  saluted  her  with  ceremonious  po- 
liteness, and  begged  leave  to  present  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Elias  Farwell.  Adeline 
courtesied.  She  felt  the  young  man's 
hand  enclosing  hers.  Her  heart  beat 
hard,  there  was  a  singing  in  her  ears, 
but  she  was  a  gentlewoman  born  and 
bred.  She  greeted  Mr.  Farwell  with  the 
gentle  composure  which  she  had  been 
taught.  Then  she  seated  herself  beside 
a  window.  The  window  was  open,  and 
a  green  vine  outside  partly  veiled  it. 
The  sun  shone  through  the  vine  leaves 
over  the  girl  with  her  gold  hair.  Her 
soft  face  glowed  with  triumphant  tints 
of  rose  and  pearl  in  spite  of  the  green 


light.  The  emeralds  at  her  throat 
gleamed.  She  crossed  her  slim  hands  in 
her  lap,  and  an  emerald  on  one  of  them 
also  gleamed.  Elias  Farwell  gazed  at  her 
with  a  startled  air.  He  thought  that  he 
had  never  before  seen  such  a  beautiful 
girl,  and  he  had  seen  many  girls.  He 
had  passed  dreams  into  realities,  although 
he  was  worthy  of  the  stock  from  which 
he  came. 

Dr.  Timothy  Akers  had  reason  for  the 
pride  with  which  he  had  presented  his 
nephew  to  the  Weaver  ladies.  It  was 
not  long  before  tea  was  announced. 
Young  Farwell  sat  beside  Adeline.  They 
talked  a  little  about  the  village,  about 
Boston,  how  he  was  enjoying  his  visit, 
the  weather.  The  surface  of  the  con- 
versation was  prosaic  enough,  but  there 
were  depths  below  the  surface.  When 
Elias  remarked  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
weather  he  looked  at  the  girl's  beautiful 
face,  he  looked  at  the  slim  white  hand 
with  its  gleaming  emerald,  and  his  tone 
took  on  almost  a  singing  cadence,  the 
cadence  of  a  love-song.  Adeline's  cheeks 
deepened  in  color;  she  scarcely  raised 
her  eyes.  She  heard  the  sweet  tone  of 
the  depths:  how  when  Elias  said  the 
weather  was  beautiful,  he  in  reality  was 
saying,  ''How  heautiful  art  thou,  oh  my 
heloved,  and  hoiv  my  heart  leaps  with 
joy  at  the  discovery  of  thee." 

Yet  Elias  Farwell  was  not  all  senti- 
ment and  romance.  He  had  a  ready  wit, 
and  often  Adeline  had  sore  work  to  keep 
her  young  laughter  within  bounds,  and 
not  shock  her  aunts  and  Dr.  Akers.  She 
had  never  been  so  happy  in  her  life, 
and  yet  beneath  the  happiness  was  ever 
present  the  dreadful  memory  of  the 
willow-ware.  Now  that  the  maddening 
spell  of  monotony  which  had  influenced 
her  was  broken,  the  act  seemed  one  of 
the  most  incredible  follies  as  well  as 
of  wickedness. 

She  had  little  fear  that  her  aunts 
would  mention  it  while  at  the  tea-table; 
she  knew  that  they  might  account  it  a 
breach  of  good  manners  to  mention  a 
loss  under  such  circumstances.  How- 
ever, when  they  were  in  the  parlor  again, 
she  listened  to  Elias,  with  her  ears  ready 
for  the  willow-ware.  Presently  it  came. 
First  Miss  Eliza  mentioned  the  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  the  household 
treasures,  then  Miss  Jane.    Dr.  Akers 
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listened.  Then  he  responded  at  once  with 
what  seemed  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
A  man  had  been  at  his  own.  home  a  few 
days  before,  and  had  tried  by  the  most 
strenuous  means  to  induce  him  to  sell 
a  valuable  old  clock  and  a  table.  He  was 
a  collector  of  antiques.  Dr.  Akers,  with  a 
charitable  bias  towards  doubt,  voiced  his 
suspicion  of  this  man.  He  had  been  ag- 
gressive, fairly  impertinent;  perhaps  he — 

Miss  Eliza  immediately  concurred 
with  his  half-expressed  view.  She  had 
little  doubt  that  some  one  had  told  the 
man  of  their  willow-ware,  that  the  man 
had  also  been  told  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  his  being  able  to  purchase.  "  We 
often  havfc  the  side  door  unlocked,''  said 
Miss  Eliza ;  "  then  if  sister  and  I  were 
in  our  rooms,  and  Adeline  out — Han- 
nah does  not  hear  readily — it  would  be 
quite  possible." 

Miss  Jane  also  became  convinced. 
^*  In  future  we  must  keep  that  door 
locked,"  she  said.  She  did  not  even  then 
express  much  grief  for  the  loss  of  the 
china.  She  felt  grief,  but  she  held  it 
to  be  ill-bred  to  manifest  it.  Miss  Eliza, 
too,  was  restrained.  Adeline  said  noth- 
ing. Elias  was  watching  her.  He  looked 
puzzled  and  concerned.  The  girl's  face 
was  as  pale  as  chalk,  her  eyes  were  dilated 
as  with  fear.  She  expected  every  mo- 
ment a  point-blank  question  as  to  when 
she  had  last  seen  the  china.  She  felt 
that  she  could  not  bear  it  before  him. 
Elias  leaned  over  and  almost  whispered 
in  her  ear. 

"  Haven't  you  a  garden  behind  the 
house?"  he  asked. 

Adeline  nodded.    She  could  not  speak. 

Just  then  Dr.  Akers  asked  her  to  play. 
She  could  not  feel  her  feet  as  she  walked 
towards  the  ancient  piano.  Dr.  Akers 
asked  for  "  Dewfall,"  and  Elias  found 
the  music  and  turned  the  pages.  Adeline 
always  wondered  how  she  ever  got 
through  it.  When  she  had  finished, 
Elias  spoke  rather  peremptorily. 

"  It  is  charming,"  he  said — "  charm- 
ing; but  Miss  Weaver  cannot  play  again 
now.  She  has  promised  to  show  me  the 
garden  before  dark." 

Miss  Eliza  looked  politely  dismayed. 
In  spite  of  her  sentimental  yearnings 
over  the  piece  of  music  called  "  Dewfall," 
she  had  passed  the  age  when  she  cared 
to  be  exposed  to  the  reality  of  the  title. 


She  thought  of  her  rheumatism,  she  felt 
a  premonitory  twinge,  but  she  rose  at 
once.  Of  course  Adeline  could  not  be 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  garden  with  a 
young  man,  so  late,  without  a  chaperon. 
"  Please  get  my  white  shawl,  my  dear," 
she  said,  patiently,  to  Adeline. 

But  Dr.  Akers  regarded  her  with  more 
of  romantic  reminiscence  than  usual. 
He  begged  that  she  would  remain.  He 
had  some  matters  pertaining  to  the 
church  to  discuss  with  her.  Dr.  Akers 
had  a  covert  sympathy  with  his  nephew. 
Then  it  was  Miss  Jane's  turn.  She  rose 
and  fluttered  perceptibly  like  a  bird  for 
a  second.  Then  she  sat  down  again. 
It  w^as  manifest  that  she  could  not  be 
in  two  places  at  once.  She  also  did  not 
like  to  be  from  under  the  shelter  of  a 
roof  after  dewfall,  and  she  considered 
that  her  sister  as  well  as  Adeline  re- 
quired a  chaperon. 

It  thus  happened  that  young  Elias  Far- 
well  and  young  Adeline  Weaver  went 
forth  alone  into  the  garden  together. 
Adeline  gathered  up  her  filmy  muslin 
skirts,  and  flitted  beside  the  young  man 
along  the  box-bordered  paths.  The  dark 
was  coming  rapidly,  and  a  heavy  silver 
steam  was  at  once  rising  and  falling. 
Clouds  from  the  moist,  warm  earth  met 
shafts  of  cloud  reaching  down  from  the 
sky.  Through  these  shafts  presently  the 
moon  shone  dimly,  turning  them  from 
silver  to  a  mystery  of  gold.  All  around 
them  was  the  subtle  odor  of  the  box,  and 
also  of  roses  and  heliotrope.  The  pair 
walked  on  in  this  silver  and  gold  mist, 
inhaling  the  bouquet  of  youth  and  sum- 
mer. Adeline  had  taken  Elias's  arm. 
Their  talk  at  first  was  commonplace 
enough.  Elias  inquired  if  she  were  not 
afraid  of  the  dampness,  and  Adeline  re- 
plied that  she  was  not,  and  there  had 
been  a  world  of  tender  solicitude  and 
responsive  trust  in  the  trite  remarks. 
Then  Adeline  said  something  about  the 
odor  of  the  box  being  so  evident,  and 
that  some  people  considered  it  unhealthy, 
but  she  loved  it,  and  Elias  replied,  fer- 
vently, that  he  loved  it,  too.  He  felt, 
in  truth,  as  if  he  loved  everything  which 
had  the  slightest  relation  to  this  lovely 
creature  on  his  arm.  They  walked 
through  the  garden  paths  several  times; 
the  mist  deepened.  Adeline's  face  was  as 
dewy  as  a  flower.    Elias  laid  his  hand 
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on  her  muslin  sleeve.  Why,  your  sleeve 
is  wet,  fairly  wet,"  said  he. 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  return  to  the 
house,"  Adeline  said.  She  spoke  like  a 
reluctant  child.  A  little  laugh  sounded 
at  her  side,  a  little  laugh  of  tender 
triumph  and  amusement. 

"  Nonsense !  you  do  not  want  to  go  in 
and  sit  with  my  uncle  and  your  aunts," 
he  said. 

Adeline  shrank  away  from  him  a  little. 

But  it  is  really  very  wet,"  she  said, 
"  such  a  heavy  dew."  In  reality  she 
dreaded  what  her  aunts  might  think  if 
she  came  in  with  her  new  muslin  limp 
and  draggled. 

Elias  had  an  inspiration.  "  You  do 
not  want  to  go  into  the  house,"  he  said. 
"Why  not  sit  for  a  while  in  that 
summer-house  we  just  passed?  There 
will  be  a  roof  over  our  heads  and  floor 
under  our  feet.  Why?"  He  paused  in 
amazement  at  the  violent  start  which  the 
girl  beside  him  gave.  Suddenly  she  re- 
membered the  willow-ware. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  inquired, 
anxiously. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Adeline,  faintly. 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Elias.  Soon  the 
two  sat  side  by  side  in  the  summer- 
house,  gazing  out  into  the  pale  luminous- 
ness  which  surrounded  them,  and  out  of 
which  the  scent  of  the  box  called  like  a 
voice  with  some  mystic  message.  "  What 
is  the  name  of  the  piece  you  played?" 
asked  Elias. 
'  Dewf  all.'  " 

Elias  laughed  out.  "  Who  taught  you 
to  play?"  he  asked. 

"  Aunt  Eliza." 

Elias  laughed  again.  "  That  is  the 
reason  why  you  touch  the  keys  as  if  you 
had  little  shell  thimbles  on  your  fingers," 
he  said. 

Adeline  laughed,  too.  She  was  not  at 
all  offended.  "  That  is  the  way  Aunt 
Eliza  taught  me,"  she  said — "  the  way 
she  used  to  play  it.  I  don't  like  the 
piece  very  well." 

"  Nor  I.  But  when  you  play  your 
fingers  ought  to  kiss  the  keys,  not  peck 
at  them.  Your  aunt's  fingers  are  very 
tapering." 

"  Very." 

Then  Elias  spoke  like  a  boy,  and  in- 
deed ho  was  little  more.  "  I  am  twenty- 
three,"  said  he.    "Plow  old  are  you?" 


"  Eighteen." 

"  I  think  my  uncle  Timothy  used  to  be 
rather  in  love  with  one  of  your  aunts," 
said  Elias. 

"  I  think  so,"  Adeline  admitted,  trem- 
ulously. 

"  Your  aunt  Eliza  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  If  they  had  been  married  we  should 
have  been  as  good  as  cousins,"  said  Elias. 
"  Your  aunt  Eliza  must  have  been  a 
pretty  girl." 

"  1  think  she  must  have  been." 

"  I  wonder  if  they  ever  think  of  it 
now.  It  must  seem  very  far  away," 
Elias  said. 

"  Yes." 

The  two  looked  at  each  other;  their 
faces  were  white  blurs.  They  were  ah 
most  a  part  of  the  shadows  around  them, 
but  they  felt  their  youth  in  every  vein. 
They  were  something  apart  from  the 
elderly  people  in  the  house,  they  tri- 
umphed over  the  faint  languishing  of 
the  night. 

They  sat  so  close  that  their  shoulders 
touched.  Each  tried  to  conceal  the  fact 
from  self-consciousness  and  from  the 
other.  Each  felt  for  self  the  most 
sacred  modesty;  for  the  other,  the  most 
sacred  respect;  and  yet  their  young 
shoulders  touched,  and  such  thrills  of 
sweetness  passed  through  their  souls  and 
their  bodies  that  it  seemed  as  if  light  and 
perfume  and  music  must  come  of  it. 

"  I  was  going  away  this  afternoon," 
Elias  said,  in  a  whisper.  Adeline  shud- 
dered a  little  at  the  thought;  they  sat 
closer  to  each  other.  "  I  saw  you  last 
night  on  the  street  with  those  two  girls," 
Elias  went  on,  "  and — I — decided  I  would 
not  go.  Uncle  Timothy  said  he  would 
bring  me  here  to  tea  to  -  night,  and 
so  I—" 

His  voice  trailed  into  nothingness. 
Suddenly  the  young  man's  arm  was 
around  the  girl's  waist,  his  cheek  against 
her  soft  cool  one,  his  panting  whisper  in 
her  ear :  "  I — I  have  only  known  you  a 
few  hours,  a  few  minutes,"  he  said, 
"  but — but  I  never  saw  any  one  like  you. 
Can  you  tell  so  soon?  Can  you  tell  if 
you  can  ever  care  ?  You  have  only  known 
me  a  few  minutes — can  you — " 

"  I  have  known  you  forever,"  Adeline 
whispered  back. 

Then  they  kissed  each  other.  Adeline's 
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head  sank  on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 
She  was  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy. 

"  Then  you  —  can  tell,"  stammered 
Elias.  "  You  can  tell  now  that  some 
day  you  can  care  enough  for  me  to 
marry  me.    I — " 

Elias  stopped  in  dismay.  Adeline  had 
torn  herself  from  his  arms.  She  was  on 
her  feet.  She  had  remembered  the  dread- 
ful thing  she  had  done.  She  remem- 
bered the  blue  china  under  the  very  floor 
on  which  they  stood.  How  could  she  tell 
him?  And  yet  she  could  not  marry  him 
unless  she  did  tell. 

"  It  is  very  damp  and  very  late,"  Ade- 
line said,  in  a  quivering  but  peremptory 
voice.    "  I  must  return  to  the  house." 

With  that  she  was  already  in  the  path, 
flitting  ahead,  and  naught  for  Elias  to 
do  but  to  follow  her,  pressing  her  softly 
with  anxious  questions,  to  which  she  paid 
no  heed.  Adeline  fairly  ran,  and  soon 
they  were  in  the  parlor  with  their  elders, 
and  Adeline  was  pale,  and  her  aunts  were 
feeling  her  damp  muslin  with  dismay. 
Soon  Dr.  Akers  and  his  nephew  took 
their  leave,  and  Adeline  was  made  to 
drink  a  glass  of  port  to  ward  off  a  cold 
before  she  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day  Elias  Farwell  appeared 
again,  and  the  next,  and  the  next.  He 
was  a  most  ardent  wooer,  but  he  seemed 
to  make  no  progress.  Adeline  gave  him 
no  more  solitary  interviews.  She  looked 
at  him  at  times  as  if  she  loved  him,  but 
also  as  if  she  were  afraid.  Young  Elias 
Farwell  did  not  underrate  his  attractions. 
He  was  no  faint  heart.  He  remained  in 
the  village  as  his  uncle's  guest,  and  he 
laid  siege  to  Adeline  day  after  day.  But 
it  was  a  full  month  before  he  discovered 
the  obstacle  to  his  wooing.  One  Thurs- 
day evening  he  was  taking  tea  at  the 
Weaver  mansion  with  his  uncle,  and  the 
subject  of  the  willow-ware  was  broached 
again.  He  happened  to  be  looking  at 
Adeline,  and  something  in  her  face  be- 
trayed her.  He  did  not  know  what  the 
secret  was,  but  he  knew  that  she  had  a 
secret  concerning  the  missing  china 
which  made  her  heart  sore. 

That  evening  for  the  first  time  Ade- 
line weakened,  and  the  two  went  out  in 
the  garden  again.  Now  the  roses  were 
gone,  but  the  scent  of  the  box  endured 
under  a  clear  sky,  through  which  the 
great  lustre  of  the  moon  floated.  They 


sat  down  in  the  summer-house  again, 
and  Elias  laid  his  hand  resolutely  on 
the  girl's. 

"  Now  you  must  tell  me,"  said  he. 
I  know  a  good  deal  already.  You  have 
shunned  me  because  of  the  willow-ware. 
Why?  What  has  a  set  of  blue  and  white 
china's  disappearance  to  do  with  you 
and  me?" 

"  It  is  under  this  floor,"  Adeline  said, 
in  a  strained  voice. 

Elias  stared  at  her.  "  Under  this 
floor  ?" 

"  Yes ;  there  were  two  loose  boards." 
"  You  put  it  there  ?" 
"  Yes." 
"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  —  I  had   seen   you,   and  I 
thought  you  had  gone,  and — because — " 
"  Because  what  ?" 

"  Because  every  day  was  like  every 
other,  and  I  was  tired  of  it."  Adeline 
began  to  weep. 

Elias  broke  into  a  peal  of  laughter, 
and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  "  Lord !  I 
should  have  smashed  the  willow- ware, 
every  dish  of  it,  long  before  now  if  I 
had  to  live  the  way  you  do  with  your 
dear  old  aunts,  with  every  day  the  same, 
except  when  uncle  came  to  tea,  and  you 
had  to  play  ^  Dewf  all ' !"  said  he. 

"  You  understand  ?"  faltered  Adeline. 

"  I  think  you  can  never  do  anything 
which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  understand," 
said  Elias  Farwell. 

The  next  Thursday  evening  the  uncle 
and  nephew  came  again  to  the  Weaver 
mansion  to  tea.  Adeline  wore  a  pearl 
ring  on  her  engagement  finger.  Her 
aunts  and  Dr.  Akers  approved  of  the 
match,  and  Elias's  mother  had  written 
her  a  beautiful  letter.  And  the  table 
was  set  with  the  willow  -  ware.  The 
Misses  Weaver  looked  years  younger. 
They  seemed  to  have  gotten  renewed 
vitality.  They  talked  quite  loudly,  quite 
rapidly. 

"  Only  think,"  said  Miss  Eliza,  "  Han- 
nah opened  the  door,  and  there  was  the 
willow-ware." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Jane,  "  every  piece." 

"  Probably  the  man  grew  conscience- 
stricken  and  brought  it  back;  the  side 
door  was  left  unlocked  the  night  before," 
said  Miss  Eliza. 

"  It  is  beautiful  how  much  honesty 
and  goodness  there  is  in  this  world,  after 
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all,"  said  Miss  Jane.  Her  eyes  sparkled 
with  radiant  excitement.  Nobody  knew 
what  the  disappearance  and  the  myste- 
rious recovery  of  the  willow- ware  meant 
to  the  Misses  Weaver. 

They  had  probably  not  realized  it  in 
the  least,  but  the  monotony  of  their  lives 
had  told  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  their 
niece.  They  had  become  wearily  stag- 
nated. Now  all  was  changed.  In  spite 
of  their  natural  grief,  when  Adeline  had 
married  Elias  Farwell  and  gone  away 
to  live,  they  seemed  to  acquire  an  after- 
bloom  in  their  old  age.  It  was  all  due 
to  the  willow-ware.  "  It  would  be  fairly 
cruel  to  tell  them,"  said  Elias  to  Ade- 
line, when  her  conscience  smote  her,  and 
he  was  right.    Not  a  day  but  had  its 


savor  of  mystery  and  excitement — be- 
cause— who  could  tell  if  the  willow-ware 
would  be  on  its  accustomed  shelves  when 
the  china-closet  door  was  opened  or  not? 
It  was  a  shock  of  happiness  which  acted 
like  some  subtle  stimulant  for  their 
spirits  when  they  found  the  china  intact. 
The  ever-present  wonder  if  they  might 
not  find  it  was  another.  Even  Dr.  Akers 
wrote  new  sermons  under  this  strange 
influence.  He  went  home  in  those  days 
from  the  Weaver  mansion  feeling  an  odd 
mental  strengthening  after  a  discussion 
about  the  willow-ware.  Right  or  wrong, 
they  had  all  gotten  a  jolt  towards  hap- 
piness out  of  their  ruts  of  life,  which 
had  been  wearing  their  very  souls  bare 
of  youth  and  hope. 


Doth  Fragrance  Vanish  with  the  Rose? 

IN   SAADI'S  ROSE-GARDEN 

BY  JAMES   T.  WHITE 

I 

O HAPLESS  Vase!    Yet  how  doth  it  befall 
Thy  cast-out  fragments  so  much  scent  enclose? 
This  sioeetness  is  not  of  myself  at  all, 
But  once,  0  8addi,  once  I  held  a  Rose." 

Blest  lot!    With  me  a  sweetness  also  stays; 

It  scents  the  chamber  of  my  dreams,  and  strews 
With  happy,  perfumed  memories  my  days; 

Keeps  life  abloom.    I,  too,  once  held  a  Rose. 

II 

Sweet  Presence,  that  so  charms  my  soul. 

Must  thou  forever  be  unviewed? 
Must  thou  my  longing  ne'er  console? — 

My  seeking  arms  always  elude? 

Art  thou  a  disembodied  Joy? — 

Love's  lost  Delight  now  sought  in  vain? — 

A  Memory,  Time  cannot  cloy, 
Of  passion's  ecstasy — and  pain? 

"Ko,  Sacidi;  hut  T  can  atone 

For  Lifers  arrears;  my  hreath  hestows 
A  gift,  to  all  hut  thee  unhnoiun; — 

/  am  the  Fragrance  of  a  Rose." 


On  the  Spanish  Railway 


BY   THORNTON  OAKLEY 


IT  was  noon.  In  the  railway  yard  a 
group  of  yardmen  were  making"  np  a 
train.  They  were  pushing  cars  about, 
one  by  one,  swinging  them  around  on 
turn-tables,  and  ignoring  the  efforts  of 
a  solitary  shifting-engine  which  every 
now  and  then^  would  steam  busily  back 
and  forth  with  piercing  whistles  and 
dazzling  puffs  of  steam.  A  blue-bloused 
switchman  ran  up  and  down  the  tracks, 
throwing  levers,  blowing  shai*p  blasts 
upon  his  horn.  Since  the  train  of  the 
early  morning  there  had  been  no  sound 
within  the  station.  The  ticket-windows 
had  been  drawn  down,  the  throng  of 
porters  had  vanished,  the  platforms  had 
been  left  deserted.  In  the  waiting-room 
a  group  of  dusty  peasants  had  lain  asleep, 
stretched  out  on  the  benches,  their  heads 
pillowed  on  their  striped  blankets.  Long 
lines  of  cars  had  waited  motionless  on 
the  tracks  within  the  shadow  of  the  shed, 
or  stretched  beyond  into  the  yard  and  the 
glare  of  a  midday  Spanish  sun. 

Two  o'clock.  It  was  the  hour  of  de- 
parture of  the  afternoon  train,  and  life 
again  awakened  beneath  the  low  arch  of 
the  train-shed.  From  my  corner  in  the 
carriage  I  could  see  the  platforms  filled 
again  with  people:  passengers  hurrying 
up  and  down,  peering  through  the  open 
doors  of  the  cars,  looking  anxiously  for 
seats;  station  porters  in  patched  and 
bagging  corduroys,  struggling  with  va- 
lises; yelling  venders;  pompous  railway 
officials;  civil  guards,  stiff  and  straight 
beneath  their  triangular  leather  hats,  I 
watched  the  train-guard  with  amusement 
as  he  hurried  back  and  forth,  unlocking 
and  locking  doors,  crowding  third-class 
passengers  roughly  into  their  seats,  ig- 
noring those  tra\elling  second,  bowing 
and  obsequious  to  holders  of  first-class 
tickets,  and  gallantly  escorting  a  bevy 
of  serioritas,  painted  and  bepowdered, 
to  the  herlina  which  had  been  reserved 
for  them.  My  compartment  filled  up 
rapidly.  The  racks  groaned  with  luggage. 
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Packages  were  thrust  beneath  the  seats. 
The  air  was  soon  full  of  the  smoke  of 
cigarettes.  In  the  dim  light  within  the 
car,  the  passengers  appeared  large  and 
vague  and  indistinct.  All  at  once  there 
came  the  sound  of  a  switchman's  horn. 
It  was  followed  by  a  whistle,  and  leaning 
out  the  window,  I  could  see  the  engine 
coming  slowly  down  upon  the  line  of 
crowded  cars.  It  was  little  and  gro- 
tesque, sitting  low  upon  the  track,  with 
toy  wheels,  tall  lean  smoke-stack,  and 
trimmings  of  shining  brass.  I  thought 
of  the  locomotive  of  America,  a  mighty 
mass  of  iron,  huge,  black,  irresistible, 
panting  beneath  the  vast  dome  of  the 
terminal.  Here  in  Spain  the  engineer 
looked  absurdly  big  and  out  of  place  as 
he  stood  beside  his  levers.  As  the  switch- 
man lifted  the  coupling-chain  the  sta- 
tion gong  clanged  loudly.  The  last  trunk 
was  tossed  on  board.  Late  passengers 
came  rushing  up  and  scrambled  into  the 
already  crowded  carriages.  Again  the 
gong — the  slamming  of  many  doors, 
the  click  of  many  locks;  a  piping  whistle 
from  the  guard;  a  shriek  from  the  loco- 
motive; •the  creak  of  axles  and  the  hiss 
of  steam ;  and  the  train  pulled  slowly  out 
into  the  open. 

-  Andaljusia,  bleak,  rugged,  barren.  Hill 
rising .  against  hill,  their  summits  dark 
and  jagged  against  the  sky.  White  towns 
perched  upon  the  cliff's.  Ragged  clouds 
mounting  from  the  west,  and  through  the 
rifts,  glimpses  into  depths  of  blue. 

We  were  creeping  u])  a  winding  road- 
bed between  two  cactus  hedges,  the  little 
engine  puffing,  the  cars  jolting  over  the 
rough  joints  of  the  rails.  The  windows 
were  alive  with  heads.  The  passengers 
were  leaning  out,  blowing  whiffs  of  smoke 
from  their  cigarettes,  and  jesting  with 
the  guard  as  he  worked  his  way  along 
the  running-board  collecting  tickets.  He 
was  a  sallow,  narrow-chested  man  with  a 
ragged  coat  that  blew  loosely  about  him 
as  he  climbed  in  and  out  of  the  carriages. 
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A  brass  number-plate  g:leamed  upon  bis 
cap.  He  moved  slowly  down  tbe  line  of 
cars,  opening  and  sbutting"  doors,  banging 
to  tbe  railings  as  tbe  train  would  swing 


A  Group  of  Yardmen  making  up  a  Train 


around  a  curve,  stepping  nimbly  from  one 
ear  to  aiiolber,  and  finally  disappeared 
into  his  box  at  the  end  of  the  train. 

As  T  settled  back  into  my  corner  I 
suddenly  became  aware  of  tbe  passenger 


sitting  opposite  to  me — an  elderly  Span- 
ish gentleman  travelling  with  his  son. 
He  wore  an  immense  pair  of  round  gold- 
rimmed  glasses   which  were  constantly 

dropping  off.  His 
little  waxed  mus- 
tache stood  out 
sharply  from  bis 
lip  like  needle- 
points. He  seem- 
ed agitated  about 
something,  and 
kept  fidgeting 
about,  tapping  the 
floor  nervously  with 
his  stick,  and  look- 
ing every  minute 
or  two  at  his 
watch.  All  of  a 
sudden  he  jumped 
up  and  pulled  vio- 
lently at  the  lever 
of  the  danger-sig- 
nal. The  train 
stopped  with  a  ter- 
rific jerk.  Doors 
and  windows  were 
flung  open,  passen- 
gers poured  out  on 
the  track,  and  the 
railway  officials  ran 
about  excitedly  in- 
quiring for  the  per- 
son  who  had 
stopped  the  train. 
The  Spanish  gen- 
tleman was  now 
quite  calm.  He 
stood  in  the  door 
with  his  watch  in 
his  hand,  adjusting 
his  glasses.  "  Noth- 
ing has  happened 
to  alarm  anybody," 
he  said  smilingly, 
as  the  guard  came 
rushing  up.  "  It  is 
now  four  o'clock, 
and  my  son  has 
just  become  ten 
years  old.  As  I 
had  taken  only  half 
a  ticket  for  him,  T  sto])ped  the  train  to 
pay  the  other  half,  so  that  I  may  not  get 
into  trouble  when  arriving  at  Seville." 

At  the  next  station,  amidst  a  jeering 
crowd,  tbe  scrupulous  Spanish  gentleman 
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was  escorted  between  two  civil  guards  to 
the  office  of  the  Jefe  de  Estacioii  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  his  conscientiousness. 


There  is  no  haste  about  a  Spanish 
train.  It  rests  comfortably  at  the  country 
station  until  the  spirit  moves  it  to  do- 
part;  or  perhaps  it  lies  for  hours  drawn 
up  on  a  siding  awaiting  patiently  the 
passing  of  other  trains  long  overdue. 

The  engineer  deserts  his  engine  and 


l)aces  up  and  down  the  i)latform  rolling 
cigarettes.  The  guard  flirts  with  the 
dark-ej^ed  daughter  of  the  station-master. 
The  soldiers  in  the  third-class  carriage 

y,  tripping  over  their 
t  each  other  at  the 
counter  with  little 
bumpers  of  white 
wine.  Buxom  wa- 
ter-women, with 
bare  arms,  their 
drij)ping  jars  upon 
their  hips,  yell 
lustily  along  the 
line  of  open  doors. 
Beggars  reap  a  har- 
vest at  the  first- 
class  w  in  d  o  w  s. 
Their  persistent 
m.onotone  rises 
above  the  general 
clamor.  "  Perro, 
perro,  senorito!" 

In  the  rainy  sea- 
s  o  n,  when  for 
weeks  the  moun- 
tains have  lain 
hidden  behind  a 
veil  of  mist,  when 
streams  are  swollen 
and  torrents  gush 
across  the  tracks, 
the  Spanish  train 
creeps  warily  along 
d.  The  engineer  peers 
his  hand  firm  upon 
his  box  the  guard  is 
rhaps  there  will  be  a 
buried  beneath  a  swirl 
)r  maybe  the  bank  has 
e  rails  hang  limply 
oam  and  mud.  If  so, 
.  The  passengers  gaze 
'here  is  nothing  to  be 
t  go  back.  But  if  a 
e  guard  may  be  per- 
r  out  towards  it,  and 
.  of  donkeys,  spattered 
,'ill  come  plodding  up 
across  the  flooded  fields.  The  drivers, 
drenched  and  dripping,  sit  sideways  on 
the  burros,  shouting,  wliacking  them  with 
sticks,  digging  their  heels  into  their 
ribs.  They  splash  up  to  the  ears,  and 
the  passengers,  after  loud-tongued  bar- 
gaining, scramble  on  behind.  The  pro- 
cession of  laden   donkeys  struggles  off 


The  doors  of  the  third-class  cars  are  get  ofi"  boisterousl 
narrow.  I  remember  at  one  of  the  swords,  and  toas^ 
mountain  towns 
how  a  fat  priest 
kept  the  train  wait- 
ing with  his  efforts 
to  get  out.  He  was 
huge  and  round, 
with  a  red  face  full 
of  wrinkles,  and 
shining  shaven 
head.  A  Maltese 
cross  shone  white 
upon  his  brown  ex- 
panse of  cassock. 
He  got  wedged 
tightly  in  the  door 
and  could  move 
neither  in  nor  out. 
His  face  grew  apo- 
plectic. Perspira- 
tion streamed  down 
his  forehead.  His 
hat  rolled  beneath 
the  train.  He 
dropped  his  bag 
upon  the  platform, 
and  as  it  fell,  it 
burst  open.  Glass 
crashed ;  cigars 

were  scattered  all  about.  As  the  bell 
sounded  he  began  to  shout.  The  guard 
came  running.  The  station  idlers  crowd- 
ed up.  They  tugged  at  him,  pulling 
at  his  hands,  his  robe,  his  fat  striped  legs. 
Over  his  shoulder  within  the  car  you 
could  see  men  pushing  from  behind. 
Suddenly  he  came  through  with  a  rush, 
his  cassock  torn  and  flying,  his  little  eyes 
wide  with  fright. 

I  looked  back  as  the  train  moved  off. 
He  was  lying  back  panting  on  a  bencli, 
his  feet  spread  wide,  the  crowd  standing 
sympathetically  about,  while  a  woman 
was  pouring  something  down  his  throat. 


Buxom  Water-Women  with  their  Jars 


a  doubtful  road-be 
anxiously  ahead, 
the  throttle;  in  . 
on  the  alert.  Pe 
washout,  the  track 
of  vellow  water;  c 
vanished  and  th 
above  a  rush  of  f 
the  train  is  stalled 
out  hopelessly.  T 
done.  They  musi 
town  be  near,  thi 
suaded  to  flounde 
by  and  by  a  train 
and  bedraggled, 
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A    BLUE-BLOUSED   SWITCHMAN    WAS   THROWING  LEVERS 


The  Guard  worked  his  Way  along  the  Running-board 


into  the  rain.  The  line  of  umbrellas 
bobs  and  melts  into  the  mist.  Beyond 
the  hill  the  next  town  lies,  and  the  hope 
of  another  train. 

The  sun  had  set  and  the  air  was  blow- 
ing cold  as  we  pulled  up  at  the  little 
station  of  Amargos.  Like  most  Spanish 
stations,  it  was  far  distant  from  its  town, 
which  could  be  seen,  with  its  white  houses 
and  mediev^al  belfry,  rising?  on  the  hill- 
side a  mile  or  so  away.  The  road  from 
the  station  to  the  town  stretched  straight 


and  white  across  the  valley.  Low  in  the 
west,  beneath  a  drifting  bank  of  clouds, 
the  crescent  moon  was  shimmering. 

The  platform  was  full  of  people.  It 
looked  as  though  the  whole  town  had 
turned  out  to  meet  the  train.  The  men 
were  dusty  from  their  tramp.  Some  had 
their  blankets  wrapped  about  them 
against  the  chill  of  the  evening  air.  The 
women  had  ridden  on  the  donkeys  which 
were  standing  huddled  together  behind 
the  station,  with  drooping  ears  and  dan- 
gling tassels.     Over  the  heads  of  the 
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people,  on  the  white  wall  of  the  station, 
flared  a  poster  of  the  coming  bull-fight 
in  Madrid. 

As  the  train  stopped,  the  crowd  made 
for  one  of  the  rear  cars.  A  door  opened 
and  a  young  man  stepped  down — a  slim 
young  fellow,  with  features  strongly  cut. 
lie  seemed  to  limp.  His  arm  was  in  a 
sling.  He  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of 
shouts  and  cheers — a  tumult  of  excited 
Spanish. 

"  Vasqup,z!  Vasquez!  Viva!  Viva! 
Bien  venido!  Chiquito!" 

Men  threw  themselves  upon  him  re- 
gardless of  his  bandaged  arm;  kissing 
him,  clapping  him  on  the  back  ecstat- 
ically, wringing  his  uninjured  hand. 
Women  hung  about  his  neck,  some  weep- 
ing, some  laughing  hysterically.  Chil- 
dren loitered  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
throng,  gaping  and  open-eyed.  The  train 
emptied  itself  on  to  the  platform.  The 
guard,  the  engineer,  and  some  of  the 
more  eager  passengers  climbed  up  to  the 
roofs  of  the  cars  in  order  to  see  better. 
The  cheering  swelled,  louder.  Of  a  sud- 
den the  slim  young  man  was  swung  high 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd  and  car- 
ried slowly  down  the  road  toward  the 
town.  His  head  could  be  seen  rising 
above  a  waving  mass  of  outstretched 
hands,  of  sombreros,  and  of  flying  scarfs. 
Behind  the  shouting  throng  a  cloud  of 
dust  arose  and  drifted  off  into  the  gath- 
ering twilight. 

I  wondered  who  this  man  might  be, 
welcomed  so  noisily  by  a  hamlet  lying 
quiet  and  isolated  among  the  Anda- 
lusian  hills.  I  turned  inquiringly  to  the 
traveller  at  m^^  left  —  a  dark-skinned 
Spaniard  who  had  been  deep  in  the  pages 
of  the  latest  number  of  the  Fiesta  Na- 
cional.  He  looked  at  me  with  mild 
astonishment. 

"  That,  senor,"  he  said,  "  was  Chiquito 
de  Gonzales,  the  espada  who  was  hurt  in 
the  corrida  last  Sunday.  Amargos  is 
his  birthplace.  He  is  one  of  our  best 
fighters,  but  he  was  a  bit  slow  last  week, 
so  he  has  come  home  to  get  over  the  ef- 
fects of  the  bull." 


The  bell  jangled;  the  passengers  re- 
sumed their  seats.  The  line  of  doors 
slammed  to,  and  with  a  shriek  from  *^he 
toy  engine  the  train  resumed  its  journey. 

Ten  o'clock.  The  train  for  once  was 
running  swiftly,  plunging  through  an 
impenetrable  blackness.  No  signals  wink- 
ed ahead;  there  were  no  lights,  save  now 
and  then,  at  a  cross-road  as  we  rushed 
by,  a  woman  could  be  seen  standing  with 
a  lantern  tucked  beneath  her  arm,  or 
perhaps  would  come  a  twinkle  from  an 
approaching  town. 

Within  the  car  the  lamp  in  the  roof 
flickered  dimly.  It  threw  a  wavering 
light  about  the  compartment.  Shadows 
leaped  over  the  floor  and  ceiling.  In 
one  corner  sat  two  ofiicers  of  the  royal 
guard  who  had  come  in  at  the  last  sta- 
tion. They  tall\ed  in  gutturals,  shrug- 
ging their  narrow  shoulders  and  spread- 
ing out  their  palms,  and  as  they  gesticu- 
lated the  glowing  ends  of  their  cigarettes 
described  fantastic  circles.  The  feeble 
yellow  rays  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  their 
high  cheek  -  bones,  gleamed  upon  their 
buttons,  and  ran  along  the  polished 
steel  of  their  scabbards. 

I  dozed  within  my  corner,  watching 
them  drowsily  through  half-closed  eyes. 
Every  little  while  would  come  a  whistle 
and  the  jar  of  brakes  and  the  train  would 
stop  abruptly.  Through  the  window  I 
would  see  a  station  lamp  throwing  black 
radiating  shadows,  the  guard  going 
busily  to  and  fro  with  his  bell,  a  crowd 
of  midnight  idlers  on  the  platform, 
and  would  hear  the  jabbering  of  Span- 
ish. Then  the  cars  would  begin  to 
move  and  the  windows  would  be  black 
once  more. 

I  must  have  fallen  asleep.  A  cold 
wind  blew  upon  me,  and  I  opened  my 
eyes.  The  car  was  empty.  At  the 
open  door  a  crowd  of  porters  were  look- 
ing at  me  curiously.  I  heard  the  lap- 
ping of  water  and  smelled  the  salt  air 
of  the  sea.  It  was  Algeciras.  Gibraltar 
glimmered  across  the  bay.  My  journey 
was  over. 


The  Test 


BY   UNA   L.  SILBERRAD 


A MAN  had  come  to  see  the  Bishop 
of  Halchester;  he  gave  no  name, 
and  no  statement  of  his  business; 
nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining* 
an  interview.  His  lordship,  in  spite  of 
his  busy  life,  usually  found  time  to  see 
those  who  sought  his  opinion  or  help. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  this  visitor.  To  the 
Bishop,  who  had  dealt  a  good  deal  with 
humanity,  the  thing  most  obvious  about 
him  was  that  he  was  laboring  under  some 
emotion,  held  strongly  in  check.  The 
Bishop  wondered  what  it  might  be;  won- 
dered, too,  if  he  had  ever  seen  the  man 
before,  or  if  the  half-awakened  sense  of 
vague  recognition  was  a  trick  of  fancy. 
The  stranger,  for  his  part,  did  nothing  to 
enlighten  him,  though  he  eyed  his  lord- 
ship like  one  who  takes  a  measure  and 
has  to  decide  what  weapon  to  use. 

"  I  fear  I  intrude  on  the  little  leisure 
of  a  busy  man,"  he  said,  "  but  I  want 
your  opinion." 

The  Bishop  replied  that  it  was  his  if 
it  was  of  any  use. 

"  It  is  on  the  matter  of  forgiveness," 
the  other  said.  "  How  far  ought  a  man 
to  forgive?" 

A  somewhat  unnecessary  question,  one 
would  say,  for  a  man  to  bring  to  a  bishop, 
seeing  how  most  folk  answer  it  for  them- 
selves, even  if  they  are  not  willing  to 
accept  the  uncompromising  reply  given 
ninetcQu  hundred  years  ago.  But  if  the 
Bishop  thought  this,  he  did  not  say  it. 

"We  are  told  ^  until  seventy  times 
seven,'  "  lie  replied. 

"  Is  that  possible  ?"  the  stranger  asked, 
sceptically.    "  I  think  not." 

The  Bishop  may  have  been  ready  to 
defend  his  words,  but  the  other  prevented. 

We  don't  forgive,  you  know,"  he  said, 
"  not  seventy  times  or  even  once  in  things 
that  count.  There  are  things  we  never 
forgive  at  all." 

You  did  not  ask  me  what  was  done," 
the  Bishop  reminded  him,  "  but  what 
should  be  done;  and  if  it  should  be,  then. 


believe  me,  it  could  be.  It  is  difficult,  but 
it  cannot  be  impossible." 

The  stranger  nodded,  as  if  he  allowed 
the  justice  of  the  correction.  "  What  is 
to  forgive  ?"  he  asked.  "  Is  it  to  exact 
no  penalty  for  the  wrong  done,  to  take 
no  vengeance,  to  ignore  the  offence — and 
the  offender?" 

"  More  than  that,"  the  Bishop  answered. 
"  It  is  to  be  to  the  offender  as  if  the 
offence  had  not  been ;  it  is  to  love — differ- 
ently, perhaps,  but  as  much ;  to  trust  less, 
perhaps — one's  first  trust  is  sometimes 
misplaced — but  to  pity  more;  to  under- 
stand and  so  forgive." 

Again  the  stranger  nodded;  then  he 
raised  keen  eyes.  Do  you  forgive  V' 
he  asked. 

"  I  have  not  had  many  offences  to 
forgive." 

"  Not  many  ?  But  some  ?  At  least 
one  ?" 

His  voice  had  taken  a  vibrant  note, 
and  swiftly  the  Bishop  had  the  half- 
awakened  memory  fast — Fortesque!  It 
was — no,  it  was  not,  it  could  not  be! 
Yet  fifteen  years  make  a  difference  to  a 
man's  look;  fifteen  years,  and  beard  or 
no  beard.  But  it  was  impossible,  totally 
impossible,  that  Fortesque  should  be  here. 
It  is  possible  that  a  man  should  take 
another's  wife,  destroy  his  home,  and 
shatter  his  life,  but  it  is  not  possible  that 
after  fifteen  years  he  should  come  to  con- 
sult him  on  matters  of  ethics. 

"I  do  not  think  that  I  heard  your 
name?"  the  Bishop  leaned  forward  to  say. 

"  No,"  the  stranger  answered.  "  I  did 
not  give  it.  It  is  a  personal  matter  on 
which  I  wish  to  consult  you,  and  I  would 
rather  remain  unknown." 

"  Have  T  seen  you  before  ?" 

"Very  likely;  you  must  see  many  peo- 
ple; I  have  seen  you."  He  rose  as  he 
spoke  and  moved  across  the  room.  "  T 
will  tell  you  the  story,"  he  said,  hastily. 
"  T  don't  say  I  am  the  man  concerned. 
1  don't  say  T  am  not.   You  shall  hear  and 
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advise  what  he  ought  to  do.  Some  years 
ago  a  young'  girl  was  married  to  a  man  a 
good  deal  older  than  herself.  He  was 
grave,  wise,  virtuous,  all  he  should  be;  she 
was  beautiful  as  a  May  morning,  as  full  of 
life,  as  ignorant  of  it  as  a  young  fawn, 
and  as  ready  to  taste  and  see.  The  union 
worked  out  as  such  affairs  generally  do. 
She  did  her  duty,  and  found  it  dry  diet; 
she  saw  the  world,  such  glimpses  of  it 
as  reach  the  parsonage  of  a  manufactur- 
ing town,  and  discovered  she  had  tied 
herself  up  too  late.  Then  came  along  the 
other  man.  They  behaved  well  for  a  time ; 
at  least  they  tried — at  all  events  she  did. 
She  was  not  to  blame — I  mean —  Oh, 
hang  it!  it  was  just  nature,  and  the 
inevitable,  and — " 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  and  stood,  his 
back  turned,  staring  out  of  the  window, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in 
the  November  dusk.  The  Bishop  of  Hal- 
chester  did  not  move ;  only  the  fine  ascetic 
face,  lined  by  sorrow  and  fighting,  had 
grown  hard,  the  pity  gone  from  the  sad, 
keen  eyes.  Instinct  had  been  right,  and 
reason,  which  had  urged  that  it  was  im- 
possible, wrong.  Fortesque  was  here,  here 
by  his  hearth  once  more ;  Fortesque  re- 
telling here  the  old  tragedy — which  he 
had  acted  before.  For  a  moment  the 
Bishop  almost  rose,  the  man  that  was  in 
him  before  the  churchman  crying  to  him 
to  seize  the  offender  by  the  throat,  to 
thrust  him  from  the  room,  from  the  house, 
and  refuse  to  endure  that  this  last  insult 
should  be  added  to  the  irreparable  injury. 
But  by  a  supreme  effort  he  mastered  him- 
self, and  OTit  of  the  dusk  by  the  window 
a  voice  spoke,  harshly,  almost  hoarsely. 

"  She  is  dying,"'  it  said,  "  and  she  wants 
the  forgiveness  of  the  man  she  wronged." 

Dying?  For  a  moment  the  Bishop's 
eyelids  flickered,  then  he  moistened  his 
lips  and  spoke  with  judicial  coldness. 
"  Possibly  she  has  it,"  he  said. 

"  Possibly  she  has  not,"  the  other  re- 
torted. 

"Has  he  done  nothing  on  her  behalf?" 
the  Bishop  asked.  "  ITas  he  exacted  any 
payment  for  the  trespass,  has  he  per- 
secuted her  or  her  lover,  has  he  prevented 
— whatever  his  private  judgment  on  such 
things — the  nominal  legalization  of  their 
union,  has  he  made  no  sacrifice?" 

"  To  forgive  is  more  than  that,"  came 
the  answer.    "  It  is  to  be  ns  if  the  offence 


had  not  been,  to  love  not  less  but  differ- 
ently, to  pity,  to  understand,  to  halve  the 
burden  and  wipe  out  the  stain." 

The  Bishop  drew  back  into  shadow;  it 
was  his  own  judgment,  and  it  was  de- 
livered against  himself.  For  a  moment 
he  sat  silent,  condemned;  then  he  asked, 
"  Does  she  repent  ?" 

"  Repent  ?"  Fortesque,  who  had  come 
back  to  the  fire,  roused  himself  to  repeat 
the  word  as  if  he  did  not  see  its  bearing 
on  the  subject.  "  Repent  of  lov-e,  of  sun- 
shine, of — of  life!  Repent!"  The  words 
choked  in  his  throat.  "  Good  Lord !"  he 
groaned,  "  fifteen  years  of  it,  only  fifteen ! 
I  would  go  through  hell  to  have  it  again. 
And  so  would  she !  And  " — he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands — "  she  is  dying !" 

John  Peterham,  Bishop  of  Halchester, 
leaned  forward  at  last;  but  it  was  John 
Peterham  who  looked  at  the  bowed  head, 
the  Bishop  of  Halchester  was  gone.  It 
was  John  Peterham  who  saw  the  sud- 
denly called  vision  of  love,  of  sunshine, 
of  blood  that  coursed  fast,  of  joy  new 
every  morning;  life  at  its  fullest,  sweetest, 
richest,  life  with  the  woman  he  had  loved 
with  the  sole  love  that  had  come  to  him. 
He  saw  that,  and  he  saw  in  his  mind 
the  backward  stretch  of  the  gray  lonely 
years  that  was  all  which  had  been  left 
to  him.  Work  had  been  his — success — 
the  kindling  of  many  hearts,  the  bearing 
of  many  burdens,  but  his  own  heart  had 
been  left  unto  him  desolate  and  his  own 
hearth  cold.  These  two  had  had  all,  and 
the  man  in  him  rose  up,  refusing  this 
last  demand. 

"  Sir  Richard,"  he  said,  "  you  have 
gone  too  far;  you  have  no  right  to  come 
here,  no  right  to  enter  my  house." 

Fortesque  looked  up.  "  No,"  he  said, 
simply, — "no,  I  know  that;  it.  was  a 
beastly  thing  to  do,  but  it  could  not  be 
helped;  she  wants  you.  I  said  I  would 
fetch  you." 

"  That  is  impossible." 

"  What !   You  will  not  come  ?" 

John  Peterham  shook  his  head. 

"  But  she  is  dying!" 

"  So,"  he  said,  with  coldness,  "  I  have 
heard." 

"  And  you  will  not  come  ?  Man,  don't 
you  understand  ?  She  has  got  it  on  her 
mind ;  she  wants  to  see  you  !" 

But  the  argument  which  was  so  un- 
answerable to  the  one  man  seemed  to  carry 
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130  weight  with  the  other;  he  only  shook 
his  head,  and  rose  as  if  the  interview  were 
at  an  end.   Fortesque  did  not  move. 

For  her,"  he  said — "  for  her  you  will 
come  ?  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  it  will  be  any 
easier  for  you  to  come  to  me  than  for  me 
to  come  to  you;  but  for  her!  A  man 
would  do  it  twenty  times  over  for  that, 
creep  kneeling  down  your  cathedral  before 
all  the  world — anything!" 

The  Bishop's  face  did  not  relax;  per- 
haps even  it  hardened  a  shade.  "  Sir 
Richard,"  he  said,  "  it  is  useless  to  say 
any  more;  you  have  my  answer,"  and  he 
put  his  hand  on  the  door. 

Then  Fortesque  saw  that  it  was  of  no 
avail.  "  You  won't  come  ?"  he  said. 
"  You  will  not  practise  the  creed  you 
preach  ?    You — you  damned  hypocrite !" 

"  I  am  not  a  hypocrite,"  Peterham  an- 
swered. "  If  I  came  and  appeared  to 
forgive,  I  should  be  a  hypocrite;  for 
though  she  might  believe,  it  would  be  a 
lie.  I  do  not  forgive,  neither  you  nor 
her;  I  shall  never  forgive  so  long  as  I 
live.  You  have  taken  all — all,  do  you  hear 
me? — and  left  me  nothing,  nothing!"  He 
opened  the  door.    "  Go !" 

Sir  Richard  Fortesque  went  back  to 
town  alone.  Just  as  he  reached  the  rail- 
way station  a  thought  occurred  to  him. 
He  took  a  card  from  his  pocket,  enclosed 
it  in  an  envelojie,  then  addressing  it  to 
tlie  Bishop  he  went  back  the  way  he  had 
come,  and  left  it  with  the  man  who  had 
before  opened  the  door ;  after  that  he  went 
back  to  town.  '  v 

But  the  Bishop  of  Halchester  was  alone 
in  the  gloom,  and  over  and  over  in  his 
mind  a  few  words  repeated  themselves — 
fifteen  years  of  sunshine,  of  love,  of  life 
— fifteen  years,"  and  he  had  nothing! 
Across  and  across  the  room  he  strode,  but 
ever  the  same  words  were  there — "  and  he 
had  had  nothing!"  The  common  joys,  the 
right  of  men,  had  been  taken  from  him; 
love  and  comradeship,  wife  and  children, 
all  had  been  denied  him.  And  these  two, 
these  two  had  all.  And  now,  when  it 
was  over,  when  they  had  wrung  the 
uttermost  from  life,  and  the  end  was 
come,  now  they  came  to  him  to  forgive — 
to  forgive! 

Across  and  across  the  room  again. 
The^e  hy  the  window  Fortesque  had  stood 
when  he  said  that  she  was  dying. 
Dying?    Kit,;,  little  Kitty;  it  w^e  hard 
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to  believe;  he  could  only  recall  her  full 
of  life  and  youth  and  the  joy  of  living. 
A  wild  creature  of  sunshine  and  winsome 
ways,  with  charm  beyond  the  power  of 
words.  His  Kitty,  his  little,  little  Kitty. 
Something  choked  at  the  back  of  his 
throat;  almost  for  a  moment  he  felt  the 
touch  of  her  fluttering  hand — saw  her 
eyes  that  laughed,  then  grew  wistful  when 
he  refused  her  some  request.  Child's 
eyes,  neither  blue  nor  gray,  where  the  soul 
slept,  had  always  slept — until  Fortesque 
came  and  love  woke  the  slumbering  wom- 
an within  to  suffer  and  to  rejoice,  to  live 
— for  him! 

The  Bishop  opened  the  door  and  went 
out.  In  the  hallway  the  man  servant  gave 
him  the  envelope  Fortescue  had  left. 
Mechanically  he  opened  it.  Inside  there 
was  only  the  card  with  the  name  and 
address,  left  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  he 
might  relent.  Left  by  one  who  did  not 
mind  how  he  stooped  or  how  besought 
even  the  man  he  had  wronged  for  the  sake 
of  his  beloved.  The  Bishop  tore  the  card 
across  and  dropped  it  into  the  fire;  but 
the  address,  once  read,  remained  at  the 
back  of  his  mind.  Then  he  went  out, 
for  it  was  time  for  even-song. 

A  beautiful  service  have  the  Reformers 
bequeathed  to  us  for  the  close  of  day, 
and  beautifully  was  it  rendered  in  the 
old  cathedral.  But  the  Bishop  was  stiff 
and  cold;  ne^er  once  did  prayer  or  psalm 
pierce  through  to  his  soul.  When  the 
Nunc  Dimittis  was  sung,  and  the  choir 
chanted  how  the  servant  was  ready  to 
depart  in  peace,  his  face  did  grow  a  shade 
more  set.  ^\Tien  the  smallest  choir-boy 
of  all  looked,  according  to  his  custom,  to 
the  kind,  lined  face  for  the  encourage- 
ment he  always  imagined  there,  he  looked 
away  again,  chilled;  there  was  no  en- 
couragement in  the  face  to-night ;  the  boy 
turned  away  repelled. 

Others  turned  from  the  Bishop,  too, 
that  night.  There  were  children  run- 
ning about  the  close  when  he  crossed  it; 
they  shrank  from  the  grave  man  who 
passed  them  by  the  gas-lamp — a  thing 
they  were  never  wont  to  do.  He  observed 
it,  but  went  his  way. 

The  Bishop  spent  a  busy  evening;  he 
was  one  who  took  little  rest,  and  until 
after  eleven  he  and  the  others  with  him 
were  hard  at  work.  Once  one  began  a 
tale  of  trouble  and  suffering,  but  stopped 
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himself,  putting  it  hastily  off  for  an- 
other time;  for  there  was  neither  sym- 
pathy nor  interest  in  the  Bishop's  eyes, 
which  were  used  to  be  quick  to  see  trouble 
and  to  bring  help.  Once  one  began 
humbly  to  speak  of  failure  and  difficulty, 
but  he  did  not  go  on;  there  was  neither 
hope  nor  cheer  to-night  in  the  man  many 
had  come  to  regard  as  a  tower  of  strength. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  Bishop  was  alone 
in  the  library,  with  no  readiness  for  sleep 
or  desire  for  bed.  He  went  to  his  desk 
and  took  up  a  sermon  that  lay  there; 
to-morrow  he  was  to  speak  to  a  great 
meeting  in  London;  what  he  would  say 
was  here,  all  ready.  He  glanced  through 
the  manuscri]Dt,  then  put  it  down;  it  no 
longer  rang  true  to  him.  He  felt  it  was 
not  what  he  ought  to  say.  But  what 
could  he  say?  How  alter  this,  how  say 
anything  different?  How  speak  at  all 
to  these  people  ?  Eor  a  little  while  he  sat 
gazing  before  him,  facing  the  question. 
They  were  ordinary  iDeople,  who  sinned 
and  suffered,  worked,  played,  struggled; 
they  needed  a  faith  to  live  by,  a  hope  to 
live  for,  a  charity  wide  as  the  world  to 
live  with  one  another,  to  forgive  one  an- 
other. He  was  to  speak  to  them,  to  show 
them  a  light — and  he  was  in  the  dark! 

Eive  minutes  later  a  door  shut  quietly 
and  steps  sounded  in  the  street:  John 
Peterham,  Bishop  of  Halchester,  had 
gone  out.  Down  one  street  and  down 
another,  aimlessly,  restlessly,  it  did  not 
matter  where,  driven  forth  like  those  of 
old  who  were  possessed  of  a  devil.  And 
Kitty  was  dying — Kitty,  the  girl  wife  he 
had  taken,  hoping  that  the  great  love  he 
bore  her  was  big  enough  for  two,  knowing 
in  his  innermost  soul  it  could  not  be; 
Kitty,  who  wanted  him  to  forgive,  not  her 
alone,  but  with  her,  included  in  her,  the 
man  who  had  made  her  life  blossom,  given 
her  all  the  joys  of  earth,  but  who  could 
not  without  the  first  lover  smooth  the  way 
of  death — death  that  was  calling  Kitty ! 

Joseph  Horner,  the  one-legged  cobbler, 
was  a  patient  individual;  when  a  thing 
could  not  be  done,  it  could  not,  and  there 
was  an  end  for  him.  Mrs.  Horner,  who 
was  twice  the  size  of  her  husband,  lay 
in  the  gutter  hopelessly  and  completely 
intoxicated.  Joe,  having  tried  in  vain  to 
get  her  to  her  feet,  sat  down  on  the  curb 
to  wait  the  time  of  nature. 


"  If  you  won't,  you  won't,"  he  said ; 
"  but  you're  a  dirty  ole  toad  to  choose 
the  gutter,  you  are." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

In  the  darkness,  the  street  was  but  ill 
lighted,  Joe  could  not  see  that  it  was 
the  Bishop  of  Halchester  who  spoke. 

"  'T ain't  nothin',"  he  said. 
Is  any  one  hurt  ?"  the  Bishop  asked. 

"  No,"  Joe  answered ;  "  it's  only  my  ole 
Dutch.  She's  been  on  the  drink  again. 
When  she  comes  round  a  bit  I'll  take 
her  home." 

"  Home  ?"  the  Bishop  said.  "  It  would 
be  better  if  she  were  locked  up  for  the 
night." 

But  Horner  thought  otherwise.  "  She's 
my  ole  'oman,"  he  said,  as  if  that  ex- 
plained everything. 

"  Do  you  want  her  home  like  this  ?" 
the  Bishop  asked. 

In  course  I  do,"  Joe  answered.  "  I'll 
get  her  there  as  soon  as  I  can.  It's  just 
round  the  corner;  I'd  a-had  her  before 
this,  only  she  popped  my  clothes  along 
o'  the  other  things  while  I  was  abed." 

The  Bishop  was  a  big  man;  he  stooped 
and  lifted  the  woman.  "  Show  me  the 
way,"  he  said.   "  I  will  bring  her  for  you." 

Horner  hobbled  off,  his  wooden  leg 
stumping  on  the  uneven  pavement. 
"  Thank  you,  mister ;  thank  you  kindly," 
he  said. 

Why  do  you  want  her  home  ?"  the 
Bishop  asked.  "  She  is  no  good  to  you ; 
she  takes  your  money,  pawns  your  things, 
disgraces  herself  and  you.  Wliy  do  you 
v/ant  her?" 

"  Why  ?"  Joe  said,  in  astonishment. 
"  She's  my  ole  'oman !"  Then  feeling 
somehow  that  a  fuller  explanation  was 
needed,  he  added :  "  She  don't  get  like 
this  all  the  time,  sir;  not  more'n  half 
a  dozen  times  a  year,  or  maybe  a  dozen. 
She's  a  good  'un  in  bet  ween  whiles.  Turn 
her  out?  I  ain't  no  saint  myself,  not 
with  the  drink.  I'm  a  teetotaler,  but  I 
ain't  no  better'n  another,  and  I'll  be  in 
Queer  Street  if  the  Lord  don't  blink  at 
some  o'  my  doin's  by  and  by."  He 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  humble  house. 
"  Besides,"  he  added,  as  he  opened  it, 
"  she's  my  pal,  my  sweetheart  what  was, 
my  ole  'oman." 

He  pushed  the  door  open  and  entered. 
''This  way  in,"  he  said.  "  Wait till 
I  get  a  light." 
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The  Bishop  followed,  and  in  the  small 
glow  of  a  low  fire  found  his  way  across 
the  room,  and  while  Horner  found  a  light 
he  put  the  woman  on  the  bed.  Joe  struck 
a  match,  but  almost  let  it  fall  when  he 
saw  the  man  who  had  brought  home 
his  wife. 

"The  Bishop!"  he  said.  "Lord  love 
us!" 

The  Bishop  had  gone  to  the  door;  in 
the  unsteady  light  one  could  not  see 
plainly  the  new  lines  that  had  come  in 
his  face. 

"  I  didn't  know  you,  my  lord,"  Joe  said, 
with  embarrassment.  "  That  I  didn't. 
Fancy  you  bringin'  the  ole  gal  home! 
'Tain't  fit !" 

"  You  are  right,"  the  Bishop  mur- 
mured, and  his  voice  was  strangely  hum- 
ble. "  I  am  not  fit,  but  thank  God  that 
He  let  me  do  it."  He  turned  on  the 
threshold.  "  Good  night,"  he  said,  "  and 
God  bless  you."   Then  he  went  out. 

Down  the  street  and  down  another, 
quickly,  quickly  as  before.  And  still  in 
his  mind  words  rang — Kitty  was  dying; 
Kitty  whom  he  used  to  love,  whom  he 
loved  still ;  Kitty,  who  wanted  him  to  for- 
give her  and  the  man  who  had  made  her 
life  perfect,  as  in  the  beginning  it  was 
meant  to  be.  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses 
as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us,"  these  words  rang  in  his  ears  too. 
Jesus,  the  carpenter's  son,  had  said  them, 
Peter  and  James  and  John,  the  fishermen, 
had  taught  them,  and  Joe,  the  one-legged 
cobbler,  lived  them  in  his  daily  life;  and 
John  Peterham,  Bishop  of  Halchester, 


had  refused  to  go  to  the  woman  he  loved — 
the  woman  who  was  dying! 

Twelve,  the  cathedral  clock  struck  sol- 
emn and  slow — twelve  I  And  there  was 
no  train  to  London  till  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  Kitty  was  dying.  John  Peter- 
ham  went  home  and  prayed  as  he  had 
never  prayed  before,  wrestled  all  night 
in  prayer,  prayed  that  she  might  live 
till  he  came,  that  he  might  be  forgiven. 

On  the  next  day,  when  the  Bishop  of 
Halchester  preached  in  town  he  did  not 
speak  with  his  usual  eloquence;  his  voice 
shook  sometimes  and  his  face  was  drawn 
and  lined;  yet  he  spoke  as  he  had  never 
spoken  before,  as  from  soul  to  soul,  from 
the  depths  to  those  in  the  deep.  He  came 
straight  from  the  bedside  of  the  woman 
he  loved.  He  had  been  in  time,  he  had 
held  her  hand  once  more  in  his,  he  had 
said,  "  ]\ry  dear,  my  dear,  I  forgive,  I 
understand;  may  God  forgive  us  all." 

When  the  first  December  snow  fell,  two 
men  followed  a  woman's  body  to  the  grave. 
Between  them  was  the  greatest  gulf  there 
can  be  between  man  and  man,  yet  was  it 
bridged  over  by  love  for  the  woman  who 
was  gone,  by  a  great  wrong  done  and 
forgiven.  And  when  the  dust  was  given 
to  dust  and  the  earth  to  earth  whence  it 
came,  they  turned  away  and  with  a  silent 
hand-clasp  parted,  each  to  go  his  own 
separate  way — the  one  to  the  desolation 
that  had  come  upon  him,  the  other  to  the 
work  that  was  his  to  do.  They  were  Sir 
Richard  Fortesque  and  John  Peterham, 
Bishop  of  Halchester. 


The  Sargasso  Sea 

BY   CYRUS   C.  ADAMS 


AS  the  caravels  of  Columbus  were 
ploughing  their  way  westward,  on 
^  September  16,  1492,  a  new  phase 
of  the  endless  and  unknown  sea  came  into 
view.  The  strange  phenomenon  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  sailors  from 
their  fears  and  gave  them  a  fresh  topic. 
"  They  began,^'  wrote  the  Admiral  in  his 
journal,  "  to  see  many  tufts  of  grass 
which  were  very  green  and  appeared 
to  have  been  quite  recently  torn  from 
the  land." 

On  eleven  of  the  twenty-six  days  be- 
fore sail  was  shortened  at  the  island  of 
Guanahani,  Columbus  recorded  seaweed 
in  his  journal;  now  little,  then  much, 
sometimes  so  thick  and  wide-spread  that 
"  the  sea  appeared  to  be  covered  with  it." 
The  masses  of  vegetation,  turning  the 
surface  into  greenery  through  which  the 
waters  seemed  to  ooze,  became  a  new 
source  of  terror  to  the  sailors,  whose 
murmurs  grew  louder;  for  were  they  not 
likely  at  any  moment  to  be  dashed  to 
pieces  upon  hidden  rocks?  Columbus 
did  not  share  these  apprehensions  nor 
even  mention  them  in  his  journal,  but  his 
son,  Fernando  Colon,  in  the  history  of 
his  father's  life,  gave  a  rather  dramatic 
picture  of  the  new  anxiety  that  fed  the 
flame  of  discontent. 

On  the  home  journey  from  Haiti  to 
the  Azores  the  caravels  made  their  way 
through  seaweed  on  nine  of  the  thirty- 
two  days.  Columbus  had  discovered  the 
Sargasso  Sea.  He  wondered  whence 
these  windrows  and  islets  and  fields  of 
vegetation  came;  but  he  little  dreamed 
that  the  phenomenon  he  had  revealed 
would  puzzle  the  w^orld  for  many  genera- 
tions after  the  persistent  illusion  that  he 
had  discovered  the  East  Indies  was  final- 
ly dispelled;  and  even  to-day  scientific 
men  are  not  fully  agreed  upon  some 
phases  of  the  Sargasso  Sea. 

Three  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  Theophrastus  wrote  of  seaweed, 
with  leaves  wider  than  a  hand,  that  drift- 


ed through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into 
the  Mediterranean;  but  the  plant  he  de- 
scribed was  not  the  gulfweed,  and  we 
have  no  evidence  that  the  weed  of  the 
Sargasso  Sea  ever  reaches  the  coasts  of 
Europe  or  Africa.  Phoenician  sailors 
told  of  sea-grass  in  the  Atlantic  with 
pointed  tops  as  sharp  as  needles,  and 
stalks  as  close  together  as  wheat  in  the 
sheaf,  so  that  vessels  could  not  stir  if 
caught  in  it;  but  this  yarn  was  merely 
a  bit  of  Punic  cunning,  designed  to 
frighten  other  trading  people  from  com- 
peting in  the  Atlantic  coastal  trade. 
There  are  many  allusions  in  early  manu- 
scripts to  seaweed;  but  the  European 
who  first  saw  the  Sargasso  Sea  and  the 
weed  peculiar  to  it,  was  he  who  dared 
to  trust  his  fate  to  the  waters  that  dip 
beneath  the  western  horizon  of  the 
Canary  Islands. 

In  that  unmeasured  waste  Columbus 
saw  the  ocean  strewn  with  weed  or  algae 
exactly  as  we  see  it  now,  the  limits  of 
the  floating  masses  oscillating  as  they  do 
to-day,  according  to  the  strength  and 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The 
same  species  of  vegetation  occupies  the 
same  area  he  traversed,  perhaps  the  only 
one  of  the  larger  aspects  of  nature  that 
has  not  undergone  some  change  in  the 
centuries  since  Columbus  joined  the  Old 
World  with  the  New. 

Every  word  that  Columbus  wrote  about 
the  Sargasso  can  be  verified  to-day.  It 
was  left  to  later  writers,  as  Oviedo  and 
Petros  Martyr,  to  intimate  that  the  weed 
retarded  the  progress  of  his  caravels. 
Columbus  said  nothing  of  the  sort,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
progress  of  any  vessel  is  thus  embarrassed. 
The  explorer  observed  that,  in  spite  of 
winds  strong  enough  to  toss  the  waters, 
the  surface  covered  with  weed  remained 
"  smooth  and  sleek."  The  novice  to-day 
is  surprised  when  he  sees  the  wave-stilling 
influence  of  these  masses  of  vegetable 
drift;  and  Dr.  Kriimmel,  one  of  the  lead- 
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After  Prof.  Dr.  0.  Kriimmel,  1891. 
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Map  of  the  Sargasso  Sea 


ing  oceanographers  of  our  time,  speaks 
of  the  great  level  patches  of  light  green- 
ish weed  contrasting  with  the  dark  blue 
of  the  curling  waves  around  them.  The 
sailors  on  the  caravels  showed  that  a 
tyro's  first  encounter  with  a  field  of  sea- 
wrack  is  not  one  of  unmixed  pleasure; 
and  even  now,  in  these  waters  furrowed 
by  many  ships,  where  no  shoals,  no  hid- 
den rocks,  no  dangers  of  any  kind  have 
ever  been  discovered,  few  persons  can  es- 
cape an  uneasy  sensation  as  their  vessel 
dashes  swiftly  into  a  space  thick  covered 
with  herbage  resembling  most  strikingly 
those  shallow  parts  of  lakes  that  are  over- 
spread with  a  carpet  of  verdure.  It  takes 
experience  to  view  without  a  qualm  your 
vessel  suddenly  emerging  from  the  bound- 
less waters  upon  a  surface,  even  though 
a  small  one,  that  suggests  a  meadow. 

Columbus  did  not  use  the  name  Sar- 
gasso Sea.  Oviedo,  whose  Historia  con- 
tained the  first  general  account  of  the 
discoveries  in  America,  was  the  first  to 
apply  the  Portuguese  word  Sarga^o 
(seaweed)  to  that  part  of  the  ocean  in 
which  gulf  weed  (S.  hacciferum)  is  prev- 


alent. The  use  of  the  noun  sargasso  or 
sargassum  is  now  practically  confined  to 
this  species  of  a  large  genus  of  seaweeds 
characterized  by  little  air-bladders,  each 
on  its  own  stalk. 

Maury  was  mistaken  when  he  marked 
on  his  chart  four  other  Sargasso  Seas, 
one  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  two  in  the 
Pacific,  and  another  in  the  Atlantic.  A 
glance  at  any  chart  of  ocean  currents 
will  show  why  there  is  only  one  Sar- 
gasso Sea.  No  other  currents  are  so 
strong  and  swift  as  those  which  con- 
stantly replenish  the  supply  of  seaweed 
in  the  waters  far  east  of  Florida  and 
Cuba.  No  other  currents  wash  such  a 
swarm  of  islands  and  of  mainland,  green 
to  the  sea  edge  with  weed,  as  those  which 
rub  along  the  Antillean  and  the  Carib- 
bean  shores.     Only   one   of   the  great 

oceanic  whirls "  encloses,  therefore,  a 
sufiicient  quantity  of  seaweed  to  entitle 
it  to  the  name  Sargasso  Sea. 

For  centuries  the  world  had  the  vaguest 
ideas  as  to  the  size  of  this  sea.  Varenius 
described  it  as  extending  between  the 
middle  latitude  of  the  Sahara  and  that 
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of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Humboldt, 
the  first  writer  to  popularize  this  remark- 
able phase  of  nature  through  his  fasci- 
nating, if  not  always  accurate,  sketches, 
based  his  theories  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  Sargasso  Sea  upon  the  limited 
observations  of  sailing-vessels  on  their 
way  northeast  to  Europe.  His  conclu- 
sions, therefore,  were  not  adequate.  The 
age  of  steam,  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  voyages  through  the  Sar- 
gasso, the  records  kept  for  years  of  the 
amount  of  seaweed  met  by  vessels  report- 
ing at  the  German  Hydrographic  Office, 
and  the  careful  analyses  of  these  data 
by  Dr.  Kriimmel  have  enabled  us  to 
reach  a  more  correct  conception  as  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  floating  mass 
of  vegetation. 

All  maps  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  worthy 
of  notice  have  been  based,  within  the  past 
forty  years,  either  upon  the  map  of  the 
Erench  sea-captain  Leps  in  1865  or  upon 
that  of  Kriimmel  in  1891.  The  small 
map  presented  here  is  founded  upon  that 
of  Kriimmel,  because  it  is  the  best  car- 
tographic expression  of  our  existing 
knowledge  of  the  extent  and  shape  of 
the  area  which  is  especially  characterized 
by  seaweed. 

The  name  Sargasso  Sea  is  applied  only 
to  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  in  which  the 
weed  is  found  in  greatest  abundance. 
Our  map  follows  Dr.  Kriimmel's  delinea- 
tion of  the  general  mass  of  floating 
vegetation,  and  distinguishes  the  smaller 
area  which  is  the  Sargasso  Sea.  The 
sea  is  roughly  elliptical  in  shape,  its 
great  axis  almost  coinciding  with  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  while  the  two  foci  are 
near  long.  45°  and  70°  W.  The  only  land 
masses  in  the  sea  are  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  near  which  large  collections  of 
weed  are  often  seen.  The  weed  drift  is 
thickest  between  25°  and  32°  N.  lat. 
and  west  of  40°  W.  long. 

The  Sargasso  Sea  is  about  one-third 
as  large  as  the  continental  United  States ; 
but  outside  this  central  ellipse,  as  the 
map  shows,  are  others,  larger  in  size, 
where  the  thinly  scattered  weed  moves 
in  the  Gulf  Stream  or  is  driven  by  the 
prevailing  winds.  Dr.  Kriimmel  ob- 
tained these  data  by  plotting  on  the 
map  the  relative  frequency  with  which  the 
seaweed  has  been  met  in  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year  between  20°  and  50°  N. 


Naturalists  have  long  been  attracted 
by  the  fact  that  the  weed  is  confined  to 
four  varieties,  all  of  which,  according 
to  Kuntze,  are  practically  identical  with 
Sargassum  vulgar e.  Linnaeus  expressed 
the  view  that  this  weed  was  probably 
the  most  numerous  of  all  the  vegetable 
growths  of  the  world,  and  Humboldt  re- 
garded it  as  the  most  remarkable  example 
of  the  vast  accumulation  of  one  family 
of  plants  living  together.  No  flora,  out- 
side the  Sargasso  Sea,  he  thought,  shows 
such  striking  uniformity. 

No  better  description  of  the  reason  for 
the  accumulation  of  seaweed  in  this 
particular  part  of  the  ocean  has  ever  been 
written  than  that  of  Maury.  He  likened 
the  whirl  of  waters  around  the  Sargasso 
Sea  to  water  in  a  small  pool,  where  we 
shall  see,  if  a  circular  motion  is  given 
to  the  fluid,  that  all  the  light  floating 
substances  in  the  pool  will  crowd  to- 
gether near  the  centre,  where  there  is 
the  least  motion.  This  part  of  the  At- 
lantic is  such  a  basin  or  pool,  on  a  vast 
scale,  with  its  great  Equatorial  Current 
moving  west  and  its  Gulf  Stream  flowing 
east.  Thus  a  circular  motion  of  waters 
is  engendered,  and  as  the  Sargasso  Sea 
is  the  centre  of  the  whirl,  all  flotsam 
and  jetsam  are  naturally  attracted  to  it. 
Our  pilot  charts  have  recently  indicated 
a  similar  whirl,  on  a  very  small  scale, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Tampa, 
where  the  Yucatan  current,  flowing 
northwest,  approaches  an  affluent  of  the 
Florida  stream  moving  southeast,  giving 
a  circular  motion  to  the  waters  between 
them;  and  within  this  whirl  a  derelict 
was  recently  imprisoned  for  weeks. 

The  world  long  held  a  very  erroneous 
idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  Sargasso  Sea. 
Humboldt  unfortunately  adopted  the 
misleading  and  exaggerated  description 
given  by  Oviedo  of  vast  fields  of  weed 
resembling  "  great  green  or  yellowisli 
meadows."  The  vivid  word-painting  of 
the  great  German  naturalist  impressed 
this  alluring  picture  upon  the  imagina- 
tions of  men,  and  it  endured  because 
later  writers,  as  Perrier,  Meyen,  and 
Leps,  told,  until  quite  recently,  of  "  the 
immense  floating  prairies  "  in  the  sea. 

Captain  Haltermann,  of  the  German 
Hydrographic  Office,  whose  description 
of  the  Sargasso  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  accurate,  says  that  the  weed. 
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instead  of  covering  the  sea,  usually  drifts 
in  long  rows,  stretching  away  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  prevailing  winds.  Some- 
times several  lines  of  weed  are  near 
enough  together  to  be  considered  as  one 
row.  The  parallel  rows  may  be  200  feet 
apart,  though  sometimes  they  are  much 
nearer  one  another.  The  plants  may 
touch,  or  a  foot  or  two  of  water  may 
separate  them.  In  the  middle  and  west- 
ern part  of  the  sea,  areas  of  the  surface 
may  be  so  packed  with  weed  that  the 
tips  of  the  plants  rise  considerably  above 
the  water;  but  these  areas  are  seldom 
large,  and  usually  not  over  one  hundred 
feet  in  diameter.  The  surface  weed  is 
fresh  and  brownish-yellow  in  color,  but 
older  weed,  found  about  six  feet  below 
the  surface,  is  a  lighter  yellow.  The 
plant  is  about  a  foot  in  length. 

Professor  E.  L.  Bouvier,  who  visited 
the  sea  with  the  Prince  of  Monaco  in 
1905,  says  the  stems  ramify  in  slim 
branches  with  notched  leaves,  and  scat- 
tered among  them  are  globular  air- 
bladders,  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  which 
are  easily  detached,  and  float  off  in  great 
numbers  wherever  much  w^eed  is  seen. 
A  full-grown  weed  is  about  the  size  of 
a  cabbage. 

Driven  gently  to  and  fro  by  mild  and 
warm  sea  -  breezes,  these  algsp  are  the 
habitation  of  a  countless  number  of  small 
marine  animals.  The  animals  of  the 
Sargasso  sea  are  peculiar  to  it,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  conditions  in  which  they 
live,  and,  for  the  most  part,  distinct  from 
normal  pelagic  fauna.  They  are  espe- 
cially distinguished  by  extraordinary 
mimicry  of  the  vegetation  in  which  they 
live,  and  many  can  scarcely  be  seen 
when  motionless  in  the  weed.  Rich  in 
individuals,  they  are  poor  in  species,  of 
which  Bouvier  mentions  only  fifteen,  in- 
cluding tiny  fish,  crabs,  shrimps,  mol- 
lusks,  and  gastropods.  The  most  remark- 
able is  the  antennarius,  which,  by  means 
of  viscous  filaments,  cements  little  balls 
of  weed,  to  which  it  confides  its  eggs. 
The  only  insect  lives  on  the  surface,  over 
which  it  skims  so  rapidly  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  catch  it. 

But  we  have  not  told  of  the  origin  of 
these  vast  masses  of  vegetation.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  at  this  late  day  there 
is  still  difference  of  opinion  on  this  im- 
portant question.    Some  writers  of  the 


seventeenth  century  thought  that  the 
weed  might  grow  on  the  sea-floor,  though 
Rumphius,  in  1699,  described  the  plant 
as  torn  from  the  seacoasts  by  the  waves. 
Many  students  of  the  Sargasso  agree  that 
the  kinds  of  weed  found  in  the  sea  grow 
on  the  American  coasts,  and  are  carried 
by  the  currents  into  the  oceanic  whirl; 
but  French  men  of  science,  probably  with- 
out exception,  assert  that  this  source  of 
algae  is  not  sufficient  to  stock  with  weed 
so  vast  an  area.  They  maintain,  in  brief, 
that  the  weed  becomes  a  floating  pelagic 
growth,  which,  through  scions  from  the 
parent  plant,  is  always  newly  multiply- 
ing, so  that  importations  from  the  Amer- 
ican coast  are  really  unnecessary. 

Bouvier  is  the  latest  investigator  in 
this  field,  though  his  stay  in  the  Sar- 
gasso was  very  brief.  He  maintains  that 
the  plant  vegetates  on  the  sea  surface, 
growing  branches,  foliage,  and  air- 
bladders,  and  even  though  it  does  not 
yield  seed,  a  detached  branch  becomes  a 
complete  plant.  Many  of  them  were 
evidently  in  the  early  stage  of  their 
separate  existence,  but  were  perfect  in- 
dividuals of  their  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  of  science, 
w^io  have  also  visited  the  sea,  dissent 
entirely  from  this  view.  Kuntze,  who  has 
seen,  the  weed  in  situ  on  the  Antillean 
coasts,  says  that  it  is  torn  from  the 
shores  by  storms,  wafted  into  the  Sar- 
gasso by  currents,  and  quickly  decays 
and  sinks.  He  has  no  faith  in  the 
fructification  of  the  drifting  plant  or  in 
the  growth  of  its  fragments. 

Dr.  Kriimmel  tells  of  the  enormous 
length  of  coast-lines  on  which  the  weed 
grows.  As  our  map  shows,  it  is  found 
as  far  south  as  Cape  St.  Roque,  Brazil, 
fringes  every  island  of  the  Antilles  and 
every  shore  of  the  Caribbean,  and  extends 
as  far  north  as  Cape  Cod.  He  says  the 
weed,  after  reaching  the  Sargasso,  be- 
comes heavier  as  it  grows  older,  and 
gradually  sinks,  making  room  for  fresh 
supplies.  His  approximate  calculations 
tend  to  show  that  it  takes  about  five  and 
a  half  months  for  the  weed  to  drift  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Sargasso  Sea; 
and  he  believes  that  all  recent  researches, 
up  to  the  time  he  wrote,  tended  to  dis- 
prove the  hypothesis  of  a  marine  origin 
and  to  support  those  who  assert  that  the 
algse  come  from  the  land. 


The  Cure  of  Hezekiah 


BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


IT  was  Hezekiah's  mother — the  widow 
of  Red  Tom  Usher,  of  Wrath  Harbor 
of  the  Labrador,  and  the  mother,  also, 
of  Tommy — it  was  she  who  discovered  the 
whereabouts  of  a  cure.  "  Hook's  Kure- 
pain,"  she  declared,  convinced  beyond 
doubt,  "will  sure  do  it!"  There  was  no 
denying  the  virtues  of  the  Healing  Balm. 
They  were  set  forth  in  print,  in  type  both 
large  and  small,  on  a  creased  and  greasy 
remnant  of  the  Montreal  WeeMy  Glohe 
and  Family  Messenger,  which  had,  as  the 
mother  of  Hezekiah  was  immediately  per- 
suaded, providentially  strayed  into  that 
far  port.  The  works  of  the  Invaluable 
Discovery  were  not  to  be  disputed.  The 
Boon  to  Suffering  Humanity  was  a  posi- 
tive cure  for  bruises,  sprains,  chilblains, 
cracked  hands,  stiffness  of  the  joints,  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  numbness  of  the 
limbs,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  erysipelas, 
pains  in  the  chest,  warts,  frost-bites,  sore 
throat,  quinsy,  croup,  diphtheria,  tooth- 
ache, and  various  other  ills.  Moreover, 
it  was  an  excellent  hair-restorer.  And  if 
it  had  cured  millions,  why  should  it  not 
cure  Hezekiah? 

Hezekiah's  mother  greatly  desired  a 
bottle. 

"  I've  found  something,  Tommy,"  said 
she,  a  little  twinkle  in  her  eye,  when, 
that  night,  the  elder  son  came  in  from 
the  snowy  wilderness,  where  he  had  made 
the  round  of  his  fox-traps. 

"  Have  you,  now  ?"  he  answered,  cu- 
riously.   "  An'  what  might  un  be  ?" 

She  sought  to  mystify  him  a  moment 
longer,  that  his  delight  might  be  the 
more.  "  'Tis  something,  b'y,"  said  she, 
"  t'  make  3^ou  glad." 

"  Come,  tell  me !"  he  cried,  his  eyes 
shining. 

I've  heered  you  say,"  she  went  on, 
smiling  softly,  "  that  you'd  be  fair  willin' 
t'  give  anything  t'  be  able  t'  find  it.  I've 
heered  you  say — " 

'Tis  a  silver  fox !" 


"  I've  heered  you  say,"  she  continued, 
shaking  her  head, — "  '  Oh,'  I've  heered 
you  say,  'if  1  could  only  find  it,  I'd 
be  happy!'  " 

"  Tell  me !"  he  coaxed.  "  Please,  tell 
me !" 

She  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  The 
remnant  of  the  Montreal  Weekly  Glohe 
and  Family  Messenger  she  held  behind 
her. 

"  'Tis  a  cure  for  Plezekiah,"  said  she. 

"No!"  he  cried,  incredulous;  but  there 
was  yet  the  ring  of  hope  in  his  voice. 
"  Have  you,  now  ?" 

"  Hook's  Kurepain,"  said  she,  "  never 
failed  yet." 

"'Tis  wonderful!"  said  Tommy. 

She  spread  the  newspaper  on  the  table 
and  placed  her  finger  at  that  point  of 
the  list  where  the  cure  of  rheumatism 
was  promised. 

"  Read  that,"  said  she,  "  an'  you'll  find 
'tis  all  true." 

Tommy's  eyes  ran  up  to  the  top  of 
the  page.  His  mother  waited,  a  smile  on 
her  lips.  She  was  anticipating  a  pro- 
found impression. 

"  '  Beauty  has  wonderful  charms,'  "  the 
boy  read.  "  '  Tew  men  can  withstand  the 
witchcraft  of  a  lovely  face.  All  hearts 
are  won — '  " 

"  'No !  no !"  the  mother  interrupted, 
hastily.  "  That's  the  marvellous  Oriental 
Beautifier.  I  been  readin'  that  too.  But 
'tis  not  that.  'Tis  lower  down.  Begin- 
nin',  'At  last  the  universal  remedy  of 
Biblical  times.'   Is  you  got  it  yet  ?" 

"Ay,  sure!" 

And  thereupon  Tommy  Usher,  of  Wrath 
Harbor,  discovered  that  a  legion  of  re- 
lieved and  rejuvenated  rheumatics  had 
without  remuneration  or  constraint  sung 
the  virtues  of  the  Kurepain  and  the 
praises  of  Hook.  He  was  a  lad  remotely 
born,  unknowing;  not  for  a  moment  did 
he  doubt  the  existence  of  the  Well-known 
Traveller,  the  Family  Doctor,  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  the  Champion  of  the 
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World.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
(jure  had  been  found. 

"  I'm  willin'  t'  believe,'"'  said  he,  sol- 
emnly, the  while  gazing  very  earnestly 
into  his  mother's  eyes,  "  that  'twould  do 
Hezekiah  a  world  o'  good." 

"  Read  on !" 

"  *  It  costs  mone.y  to  make  the  Kure- 
pain,' "  Tommy  read.  " '  It  is  not  a 
sugar-and-water  remedy.  It  is  a  cure, 
manufactured  at  great  expense.  Good 
medicines  come  high.  But  the  peerless 
Kurepain  is  cheap  when  compared  with 
the  worthless  substitutes  now  on  the  mar- 
ket and  sold  for  just  as  good.  Our  price 
is  five  dollars  a  bottle;  three  bottles  guar- 
anteed to  cure.' " 

Tommy  stopped  dead.  He  looked  up. 
His  mother  steadily  returned  his  glance. 
Tommy  had  provided  for  the  house  ever 
since  his  father  died.  It  had  been  hard 
work,  and  there  had  been  times  when  the 
provision  was  lean  enough.  Eive  dollars 
a  bottle !  Five  dollars  for  that  which  was 
neither  food  nor  clothing! 

"  'Tis  fearful !"  he  sighed. 

"  But  read  on." 

" '  In  order  to  introduce  the  Kurepain 
into  this  locality  we  have  set  aside  One 
Thousand  Bottles  of  this  incomparahle 
medicine.  That  number,  and  no  more, 
we  will  dispose  of  at  four  dollars  a  bot- 
tle. Do  not  make  a  mistake.  When  the 
supply  is  exhausted,  the  price  will  rise 
to  eight  dollars  a  bottle,  owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  one  of  the  ingredients.  We 
honestly  advise  you,  if  you  are  in  pain 
or  suffering,  to  take  advantage  of  this 
rare  opportunity.  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient.    Order  to-day.'  " 

"  'Tis  a  great  bargain.  Tommy,"  the 
mother  whispered. 

"  Ay,"  Tommy  answered,  dubiously. 

His  mother  patted  his  hand.  "  When 
Hezekiah's  cured,"  she  went  on,  "  he  could 
help  you  with  the  traps,  an' — " 

"  'Tis  not  for  that  I  wants  un  cured," 
Tommy  flashed.  "  I'm  willin'  an'  able  for 
me  labor.  'Tis  not  for  that.  I'm  just 
thinkin'  all  the  time  about  seein'  him 
run  about  like  he  used  to.  That's  what 
I  wants." 

"  Doesn't  you  think.  Tommy,  that  we 
could  manage  it — if  we  tried  wonderful 
hard  ?" 

"  'Tis  accordin'  t'  what  fur  I  traps, 
mum,  afore  the  ice  goes  an'  the  steamer 


comes.  I'm  hopin'  we'll  have  enough  left 
over  t'  buy  the  cure." 

She  patted  his  hand  again.  "  There's 
credit  t'  be  had  at  the  store,"  she  said. 

"  But  I'm  not  wantin' t'  get  in  debt." 

"  You're  a  good  son.  Tommy,"  the  moth- 
er said  at  last.  "  I  knows  you'll  do  for 
the  best.  Leave  us  wait  until  the  spring- 
time comes." 

"Ay,"  he  agreed;  "an'  we'll  say  nar 
a  word  t'  Hezekiah." 

Hezekiah  was  eight  years  old— younger 
than  Tommy  by  four  years.  He  had  been 
an  active,  merry  lad,  inclined  to  scamper 
and  shout,  given  to  pranl^s  of  a  kindly 
sort.  But  he  had  of  a  sudden  been  taken 
with  what  the  folk  of  Wrath  Harbor 
called  "  rheumatics  "  of  the  knee.  There 
were  days,  however,  when  he  walked  in 
comfort;  butv  there  w^ere  times  when, 
thus  walking,  he  fell  to  the  ground  in 
agony,  and  had  to  be  carried  home,  and 
there  were  wrecks  when  he  could  not  walk 
at  all.  He  was  now  more  affectionate 
than  he  had  been,  but  he  was  not  so 
merry  nor  so  rosy. 

"  'Twould  be  like  old  times,"  Tommy 
said  once,  when  Hezekiah  was  put  to 
bed,  "  if  the  lad  was  only  well." 

"  I'm  afeered,  b'y,"  the  mother  sighed, 
"  that  he'll  never  be  well  again." 

"  For  fear  you're  right,  mum,"  said 
Tommy,  "  we  must  give  un  a  good  time. 
.  .  .  Hush,  mother!  Don't  you  cry,  or 
I'll  be  cryin'  too." 

But  since  they  had  laid  hold  on  the 
hope  in  Hook's  Kurepain  life  was  bright- 
er. They  were  looking  forward  to  the  cure. 
The  old  merry,  scampering  Hezekiah, 
with  his  shouts  and  laughter  and  gambols 
and  pranks,  was  to  return  to  them. 
When,  as  the  winter  dragged  along  and 
Tommy  brought  home  the  fox-skins  from 
the  wilderness,  Hezekiah  fondled  them, 
and  passed  upon  their  quality  as  to  color 
and  size  of  fur,  Tommy  and  the  mother 
exchanged  smiles.  Hezekiah  did  not 
know  that  upon  the  quality  and  number 
of  the  skins,  which  he  delighted  to  stroke 
and  pat,  depended  his  cure.  Let  the  win- 
ter pass !  Let  the  ice  move  out  from 
the  coast !  Let  the  steamer  come  for 
the  letters!  Let  her  go  and  return  again! 
Then  Hezekiah  would  know. 

"  We'll  be  able  t'  have  one  bottle, 
whatever,"  said  the  mother. 
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"  'Twill  be  more  than  that,  .  mum," 
Tommy  answered,  confidently.  "  We 
wants  un  cured." 

With  the  spring  came  the  great  dis- 
appointment. The  snow  melted  from  the 
hills;  wild  flowers  blossomed  where  the 
white  carpet  had  lain;  the  ice  was  ready 
to  break  and  move  out  to  sea  with  the 
next  wind  from  the  west :  there  were  no 
more  foxes  to  be  caught.  Tommy  bun- 
dled the  skins,  strapped  them  on  his 
back,  and  took  them  to  the  storekeeper 
at  Shelter  Harbor,  five  miles  up  the 
coast;  and  when  their  value  had  been 
determined  he  came  home  disconsolate. 

The  mother  had  been  watching  from 
the  window.  "  Well  ?"  she  said,  when 
the  boy  came  in. 

"  'Tis  not  enough,"  he  groaned.  "  I'm 
sorry,  mum;  but  'tis  not  enough." 

She  said  nothing,  but  waited  for  him 
to  continue;  for  she  feared  to  give  him 
greater  distress. 

"  'Twas  a.  fair  price  he  gave  me," 
Tommy  continued.  "  I'm  not  complain- 
in'  o'  that.  But  there's  not  enough  t' 
do  more  than  keep  us  clear  o'  debt,  with 
pinchin',  till  we  sells  the  fish  in  the  fall. 
I'm  sick,  mum — I'm  fair  sick  an'  mis- 
erable along  o'  disappointment." 

"  'Tis  sad  t'  think,"  she  said,  "  that 
Hezekiah's  not  t'  be  cured — after  all." 

"  Eor  the  want  o'  twelve  dollars !"  he 
sighed. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  clatter  of 
Hezekiah's  crutches,  coming  in  haste  from 
the  inner  room ;  then  entered  Hezekiah. 

"  I  heered  what  you  said,"  he  cried,  his 
eyes  blazing,  his  whole  worn  little  body 
fairly  quivering  with  excitement.  "  I 
heered  you  say  '  cure.'    Is  I  t'  be  cured  ?" 

They  did  not  answer. 

"  Tommy !  Mamma  !  Hid  you  say  I 
w^as  t'  be  cured?" 

"Hush,  dear!"  said  the  mother. 

"  I  can't  hush.  T  wants  t'  know. 
Tommy,  tell  me.    Is  I  t'  be  cured?" 

"  Tommy,  b'y,"  said  the  mother,  quiet- 
ly, "  tell  un."  ^ 

"  You  is !"  Tommy  shouted,  catching 
Hezekiah  in  his  arms  and  rocking  him 
like  a  baby.  "  You  is  t'  be  cured.  Debt 
or  no  debt,  lad,  by  the  Lord,  I'll  see 
you  cured!" 

It  was  easily  managed.  The  old  store- 
keeper at  Shelter  Harbor  did  not  hesi- 


tate. Credit?  Of  course  he  would  give 
Tommy  that.  "  Tommy,"  said  he,  I've 
knowed  you  for  a  long  time,  an'  I  knows 
you  t'  be  a  good  lad.  I'll  fit  you  out  for 
the  summer  an'  the  winter,  if  you  wants 
me  to,  an'  you  can  take  your  own  time 
about  payin'  the  bill."  And  so  Tommy 
withdrew  twelve  dollars  from  the  credit 
of  his  account. 

They  began  to  keep  watch  on  the  ice 
— to  wash  for  a  westerly  gale,  that 
the  white  waste  might  be  broken  and 
dispersed. 

"  Tommy,"  said  Hezekiah,  one  night, 
when  the  lads  lay  snug  in  bed  and  the 
younger  was  sleepless,  ''how  long  will  it 
be  afore  that  there  Kurepain  comes?" 

"  I  'low  the  steamer  '11  soon  be  here." 

"Ay?" 

"An'  then  she'll  take  the  letter  with 
the  money?" 
"Ay?" 

"  An'  she'll  be  gone  about  a  month  an' 
a  fortnight,  an'  then  she'll  be  back 
"with — " 

''The  cure!"  said  Hezekiah,  giving 
Tommj^  an  affectionate  dig  in  the  ribs. 
"  She'll  be  back  with  the  cure !" 

"  Go  t'  sleep,  lad." 

"  I  can't,"  Hezekiah  whimpered.  "  I 
can't  for  joy  o'  thinkin'  o'  that  cure." 

By  and  by  the  ice  moved  out,  and  in 
good  time  the  steamer  came.  It  was  at 
the  end  of  a  blustering  day,  with  the 
night  falling  thick.  Passengers  and  crew 
alike — from  the  grimy  stokers  to  the 
shivering  American  tourists — were  re- 
lieved to  learn,  when  the  anchor  went 
down  with  a  splash  and  a  rumble,  that 
the  "  old  man  "  was  to  "  hang  her  dowii  " 
until  the  weather  turned  "  civil.'' 

Accompanied  by  the  old  schoolmaster, 
W'ho  was  to  lend  him  aid  in  registering 
the  letter  to  the  Kurepain  Company, 
Tommy  went  aboard  in  the  punt.  It  was 
then  dark. 

"  You  knows  a  Yankee  when  you  sees 
un,"  said  he,  when  they  reached  the 
upper  deck.  "  Point  un  out,  an'  I'll 
ask  un." 

"  Ay,  I'm  travelled,"  said  the  school- 
master, importantly.  "  And  'twould  be 
wise  to  ask  about  the  company  before  you 
post  the  letter." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Tommy 
tiuiidly  approached  two  gentlemen  who 
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were  chatting  merrily  in  the  lee  of  the 
wheel-house. 

''Do  yon  know  the  Kurepain,  sir?'' 
he  asked. 

Eh  (    ^^'hat  f  the  one  replied. 

"  Hook's,  sir." 

"  Hook's  ?     In  the   name  of  wonder, 
child,  Hook's  what  ?" 
"  Knrepain,  sir." 

"  Hook's  Kurepain,''  said  the  stranger. 
"  Doctor  " — addressing  his  companion — 
"  do  you  recommend — " 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Then  you  do  not  ?"  said  the  other. 

The  doctor  eyed  Tommy.  "  ^Vhy  do 
you  ask  ^"  he  inquired. 

"  'Tis  for  me  brother,  sir,"  Tommy 
replied.  "  He've  a  queer  sort  o'  rheu- 
maticks.  We're  thinkin'  the  Ivurepain 
will  cure  un.  It  have  cured  a  minister 
o'  the  gospel,  sir,  an'  a  champion  o'  the 
world;  an'  we  was  allowin'  that  it  would- 
n't have  much  trouble  t'  cure  Hezekiah. 
They's  as  much  as  twelve  dollars,  sir,  in 
this  here  letter,  which  I'm  sendin'  away. 
I'm  wantin'  t'  know,  sir,  if  they'll  send 
the  cure  if  I  sends  the  money." 

The  doctor  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

Where  do  you  live  ?"  he  asked  at  last. 

Tommy   pointed   to   a    far  -  off  light. 

Hezekiah  will  be  at  the  window,"  he 
said,  "  lookiu'  out  at  the  steamer's  lights." 

"  Do  you  care  for  a  run  ashore  ?"  asked 
the  doctor,  turning  to  his  fellow  tourist. 

"  If  it  would  not  overtax  you." 

"  ^o,  no — I'm  strong  enough  now. 
The  voyage  has  put  me  on  my  feet  again. 
Come — let  us  go." 

Tommy  took  them  ashore  in  the  punt, 
guided  them  along  the  winding,  rocky 
path,  led  them  into  the  room  where 
Hezekiah  sat  at  the  window.  The  doctor 
felt  of  Hezeki  all's  knee  and  asked  him 
many  questions.  Then  he  held  a  whis- 
pered conversation  with  his  comijanion 
and  the  schoolmaster;  and  of  their  con- 
versation Tommy  caught  such  words  and 
phrases  as  "  slight  operation "  and 
"  chloroform "  and  "  that  table "  and 
"poor    light,    but    light    enough,"  and 
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'•  rough-and-ready  sort  of  work "  and 
"  no  danger.''  Then  Tommy  was  de- 
spatched to  the  steamer  with  the  doctor's 
friend;  and  when  they  came  back  the 
man  carried  a  bag  in  his  hand.  The 
doctor  asked  Hezekiah  a  question,  and 
Hezekiah  nodded  his  head.  Whereupon 
the  doctor  called  him  a  brave  lad,  and' 
sent  Tommy  out  to  the  kitchen  to  keep 
his  mother  company  for  a  time,  first  re- 
quiring him  to  bring  a  pail  of  water  and 
another  lamp.  When  they  called  him  in 
again — he  knew  what  they  were  about, 
and  it  seemed  a  long,  long  time  be- 
fore the  call  came — Hezekiah  was  lying 
on  the  couch,  sick  and  pale,  with  his 
knee  tightly  bandaged,  but  with  his 
eyes  glowing. 

"Mamma!  Tommy!"  the  boy  whis- 
pered, exultingly.  "  They  says  I'm 
cured." 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor;  "he'll  be  all 
right  now.  His  trouble  was  not  rheu- 
matism. It  was  caused  by  a  fragment 
of  the  bone,  broken  off  at  the  knee-joint. 
At  least,  that's  as  plain  as  I  can  make 
it  to  you.  I  have  removed  that  frag- 
ment. He'll  be  all  right  after  a  bit.  I've 
told  the  schoolmaster  how  to  take  care 
of  liim,  and  I'll  leave  some  medicine, 
and — well — he'll  soon  be  all  right." 

When  the  doctor  was  about  to  step 
from  the  punt  to  the  steamer's  ladder, 
half  an  hour  later.  Tommy  held  up  a 
letter  to  him. 

"  'Tis  for  you,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  What's  this  ?"  the  doctor  demanded. 

"  'Tis  for  you  to  keep,  sir,"  Tommy  an- 
sv/ered,  with  dignity.  "  'Tis  the  money 
for  the  work  you  done." 

"^Eoney!"  cried  the  doctor.  "Why, 
really,"  he  stammered,  "  I — you  see,  this 
is  my  vacation — and  I — " 

"  I  'low,  sir,"  said  Tommy,  quietly, 
"  that  you'll  'blige  me." 

"By  Heaven!"  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
being  wise,  "  that  I  will !" 

And  Tommy  Usher  was  very  much 
obliged. 


A  Portrait  by  George  Romney 


EXGLISH  painting-  has  always  shown  as  its  marked 
characteristics  close  observation,  truth,  and  sobriety 
rather  than  ideality;  to  these  qualities,  learned 
from  the  Dutch,  add  the  elegance,  style,  and  love  of 
splendor  which  Yan  Dyck  brought  from  his  seven  years' 
sojourn  in  Italy,  and  the  rounded  result  is  the  unsur- 
passed English  portrait  art  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Of  the  three  great  luminaries  in  the  art  firmament  of 
England  at  that  time,  Romney  possessed  less  serious 
character  than  either  Reynolds  or  Gainsborough,  but  a 
higher  degree  of  poetic  imagination.  Sensitive,  retiring, 
and  contemplative,  he  avoided  all  rivalry  with  other 
painters;  unable  to  overcome  his  dislike  of  publicity,  he 
refused  to  exhibit  his  pictures  or  to  accept  membership 
in  any  society  of  artists,  yet  withal  his  patronage  greatly 
outranked  that  of  all  others.  The  world  of  fashion 
flocked  to  him,  for  he  had  the  gift  of  presenting  his  sit- 
ters at  their  best,  happily  combining  the  sensuous  charm 
of  feminine  beauty  with  meditative  reserve  and  womanly 
character.  His  facility  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his 
sitters  numbered  five  or  six  each  day,  and  he  usually  com- 
pleted a  half-length  portrait  in  three  or  four  sitting's  of 
two  hours  each.  Despite  this  haste,  in  all  his  work  may 
be  found  qualities  of  dignity,  grace,  and  beauty,  expressed 
with  ease.  Although  Romney  enjoyed  the  greatest  favor 
while  living,  after  his  death,  in  1802,  his  work  was  sadly 
neglected,  and  only  in  1882  did  the  revival  begin  which 
has  brought  the  present  competition  for  his  portraits. 

Dorothy  Scott  became  the  fourth  wife  of  Philip  de 
Crespigny  in  1783,  and  in  1786  sat  for  this  portrait,  which 
was  sold  in  1901  at  Christie's  for  £5880,  coming 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  H.  McFadden,  of  Philadel- 
phia, its  present  owner.  Romney  himself  received  less 
than  £100  for  it;  in  fact,  the  highest  price  he  ever 
received  for  a  portrait  was  £120. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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Socialism  and  Communism  in  Greece 

BY   THOMAS  D.  SEYMOUR,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Greek,  Yale  University 


TTTE  ancient  Greeks  were  surprising- 
ly modern,  and  the  classical  scholar 
is  often  reminded  of  the  words  of 
the  Preacher,  that  "  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun."  That  socialistic  and 
communistic  theories  and  experiments  in 
the  ancient  world  appear  first  in  va- 
ried forms  in  Greece  should  excite  no 
surprise.  Greece  was  the  source  and 
home  of  most  ideas.  And,  just  as  many 
of  the  latest  views  of  the  nehular  theory 
and  evolution  are  now  discovered  to  have 
been  held  and  propounded  by  Greek  phi- 
losophers five  or  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore our  era,  and  then  to  have  been  for- 
gotten, so  many  of  our  newest  social  and 
political  notions  were  discussed  and  tried 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  in 
Athens  or  in  Sparta.  Such  ideas  had  no 
place  in  the  early  emi^ires  of  Asia,  where 
the  king  bore  the  same  relation  to  his 
subjects  as  the  head  of  a  family  to  his 
slaves,  nor  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt. 
To  whom  was  Pharaoh  responsible  when 
he  ordered  his  subjects  to  build  his 
pyramids  or  to  make  bricks  without 
straw?  Or  under  what  obligations  did 
Xerxes  stand  to  the  people  of  Persia  ? 
The  Oriental  ruler  was  the  state.  The 
situation  was  such  as  it  is  at  present  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  Sultan  may  or 
may  not  be  x>leased  to  command  the  con- 
struction of  roads  or  bridges.  Under  such 
a  government  the  people  may  grieve  and 
groan,  as  did  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Egypt,  but  without  influences  and  help 
from  other  lands  they  are  not  likely  to 
develop  communistic  theories,  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  make  communistic  experi- 
ments. Left  to  themselves  the  subjects 
of  an  Eastern  despot  would  simply  ex- 
change one  master  for  another. 

Rome  often  receives  the  credit  of  being 
the  main  and  original  source  of  our  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  government.  Men  are 
fond  of  saying  that  just  as  we  owe  our 


science  and  art  to  Greece,  so  we  owe  our 
governments  to  Rome.  But  although  the 
precise  relation  of  Roman  to  Greek  con- 
stitutions and  laws  has  not  yet  been  made 
out,  still  in  this  field,  as  scholars  know 
very  well,  much  more  is  due  to  the  Greeks 
than  was  formerlj^  thought.  The  Greeks 
were  not  only  fond  of  hearing  and  telling 
some  new  thing  " ;  they  made  all  manner 
of  political  as  well  as  physical  and 
mechanical  experiments,  and  had  as  large 
a  variety  of  political  as  of  philosophical 
theories.  Who  ever  knew  of  so  many 
original  and  independent  philosophical 
systems  elsewhere  as  were  evolved  in 
Greece?  And  where  else  were  so  many 
scientific  principles  observed  and  estab- 
lished? 

Mr.  Preeman,  the  historian,  has  made 
familiar  the  Greek  experiments  in  fed- 
eral government.  The  Achaean  League,  of 
the  third  century  B.C.,  is  the  first  of  his 
great  Pederal  Commonwealths,  of  which 
our  country  is  the  fourth,  and  he  de- 
clares that  "  probably  no  two  constitu- 
tions, produced  at  such  a  distance  of 
time  and  place  from  one  another,  ever 
presented  so  close  a  resemblance  as  that 
which  exists  between  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Achfran  I^eague."  Mr.  Freeman 
says,  also,  that  Greece  was  the  true 
home  of  independent  city  common- 
wealths, the  land  where  the  system 
reached  its  fullest  and  its  most  brilliant 
development,  and  the  land  where  its  good 
and  its  evil  results  may  be  most  fairly 
balanced  against  each  other."  Clearly, 
Greece  furnished  good  soil  for  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seed  of  political  and 
social  theories.  The  governments  of 
Greece  were  not  all  formed  on  one  or 
two  models,  like  the  ordinary  city  and 
state  governments  of  North  America. 
The  philoso])her  Aristotle,  "  the  master 
of  those  wlio  kuow,"  made  a.  collection  of 
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the  constitutions  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  different  states,  some  of 
which,  like  Athens,  had  had  eleven  or 
more  different  kinds  of  government;  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
little  country  of  Greece  there  existed  as 
many  and  as  large  a  variety  of  political 
constitutions  as  exist  to-day  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Xever  elsewhere  was  a 
like  opportunity  offered  for  the  presenta- 
tion and  maintenance  of  so  many  polit- 
ical theories.  As  regards  these  prin- 
ciples, the  old  saying  is  not  altogether 
wrong,  that  the  ordinary  citizen  of 
Athens  was  more  intelligent  than  the 
ordinary  member  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  As  in  the  present  century, 
no  form  of  government  was  sacred  simply 
because  it  had  been  inherited  from  re- 
mote ancestors.  Change  was  readily  ac- 
cepted, in  the  indefinite  hope  that  it 
might  prove  a  change  for  the  better. 
The  small  states  of  Greece  were  so 
isolated  by  their  positions,  often  being 
walled  off  from  their  neighbors  by  moun- 
tains, or  separated  by  arms  of  the  sea, 
that  their  political  experiments  had  an 
unusual  degree  of  independence.  In  this 
independence  they  were  supported  also 
by  the  proud  spirit  of  rivalry  which 
existed  among  them.  In  the  details  of 
its  constitution  and  laws,  Athens,  for 
example,  seems  to  have  borrowed  little 
from  Thebes  or  from  Sparta. 

Aristotle's  great  collection  of  ancient 
political  constitutions  has  been  lost,  ex- 
cept for  the  Constitution  of  Athens," 
which  was  restored  to  the  modern  world 
from  an  old  Egyptian  tomb  in  1891,  and 
for  brief  fragments  which  are  preserved 
as  quotations.  Of  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  most  of  the  states  of  Greece,  lit- 
tle is  known  in  the  way  of  a  connected 
story.  But  the  ancient  historians  give 
us  many  bits  of  evidence  on  such  points, 
and  thousands  of  inscriptions,  mostly  dis- 
covered in  recent  archfieological  research- 
es, afford  contemporary  evidence  with 
regard  to  many  details. 

Of  Sparta,  Plutarch  presents  in  his 
Life  of  Lycurgus  such  a  familiar  account 
of  the  reforms  ascribed  to  that  law- 
giver as  to  make  the  story  quite  a  com- 
monplace. Every  schoolboy  knows  that 
the  Spartan  men  had  common  "  messes  " 
in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  on  campaigns 
of  war;  that  no  Spartan  was  allowed  to 
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possess  treasure  of  gold  or  silver,  their 
ordinary  money  being  of  iron;  that  the 
magistrates  directed  the  exposure  on  the 
mountains  of  any  infant  which  was  so 
deformed  or  sickly  that  it  was  not  likely 
to  prove  a  strong  citizen;  and  that  in 
every  way  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  state  was  held  in  honor 
before  that  of  the  family  or  the  indi- 
vidual. For  the  common  weal  the  true 
Spartan  was  ready  at  any  time  to  under- 
take any  service  or  to  submit  to  any 
privation.  The  Spartans  did  not  discuss 
nor  publish  their  theories,  however,  nor 
trouble  themselves  about  the  basis  of 
their  principles,  nor  did  they  make  many 
experiments, — they  being  fond  neither 
of  much  talk  nor  of  innovations.  They 
stood  together  not  so  much  because  of 
their  principles  of  government  as  be- 
cause of  their  clan  spirit.  The  reader 
must  observe,  however,  that  the  Spartan 
principles  held  only  for  the  ruling  class — 
the  "  peers."  When  their  ancestors  took 
possession  of  the  country,  they  reduced 
the  former  owners  of  the  land,  and  in 
particular  the  "  Helots,"  to  the  position 
of  serfs.  Reserving  a  considerable  part 
of  the  territory  for  the  common  use  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  they  allotted  the 
rest  in  equal  shares  to  the  families  of 
the  "  peers,"  and  the  serfs  and  subjects 
were  ordered  to  care  for  the  herds  and 
to  till  this  land,  and  thus  to  furnish 
subsistence  for  the  true  Spartan  families. 
Thus  each  Spartan  citizen  could  give 
himself  unreservedly  to  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  in  general  this  meant 
either  serving  in  the  army,  or  preparing 
for  war  by  exercise  which  would  both 
train  him  for  battle  and  keep  him  in  the 
best  physical  condition.  Not  being  al- 
lowed to  possess  silver  or  gold,  and  being 
closely  limited  in  his  freedom  of  leaving 
the  country,  while  at  times  all  strangers 
were  expelled  from  his  land,  the  Spartan 
was  not  stimulated  to  engage  in  com- 
merce or  manufactures.  In  principle, 
the  Spartans  had  neither  poverty  nor 
riches.  They  suffered  no  want,  yet  they 
knew  no  luxury;  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
best  of  them — the  "  black  broth,"  which 
had  a  great  name  in  the  ancient  world — 
was  more  like  to  oatmeal  porridge  than 
to  any  other  viand  which  often  appears 
on  our  tables.  The  subjects  of  the 
Spartans,  living  in  their  country,  shared 
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neither  their  privileges  nor  their  prin- 
ciples, and  doubtless  often  were  the 
owners  of  more  material  wealth  than  the 
Spartans  themselves  possessed,  while 
they  also  were  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
woes  of  poverty. 

To  most  of  us,  Athens  represents 
Greece,  and  this  not  unfairly.  The 
tribes  and  states  of  Greece  differed  wide- 
ly in  spirit  and  in  culture,  as  well  as  in 
government;  but,  after  all,  as  compared 
with  their  neighbors,  the  Greeks  may  be 
classed  together,  and  at  Athens  was 
found  the  very  essence  of  the  Greek 
spirit.  An  epigram  ascribed  to  the 
greatest  of  ancient  historians  calls  Ath- 
ens the  "  Hellas  of  Hellas."  There  was 
found  the  widest  scope  for  the  untram- 
melled development  of  the  individual,  yet 
with  a  demand  for  subordination  to  the 
collective  will,  since  all  were  bound  to- 
gether by  a  strong  common  interest. 
These  two  impulses,  each  with  unusual 
force,  met  at  Athens,  and  the  result  was 
not  a  homogeneous  social  compact,  but 
one  of  great  variety.  Perhaps  no  other 
city  was  ever  so  "  democratic "  as 
Athens,  and  nowhere  else  has  the  ac- 
cident of  wealth  or  poverty  so  slightly 
affected  the  relations  of  men  to  each 
other.  No  honorific  titles  were  cus- 
tomary there,  either.  The  small  boy  of 
the  street  might  address  the  chief  general 
simply  as  "Pericles"  or  " Themistocles." 
Cliques  existed  then  as  now,  but  the 
social  circles  were  not  so  exclusive.  This 
was  due  partly  to  the  seclusion  of  women, 
but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  life  of 
the  citizen  was  in  the  open  air.  The 
young  men  were  constantly  meeting  on 
terms  of  equality  in  their  gymnastic 
exercises  and  in  their  military  service, 
and  the  older  men  were  brought  together 
frequently  at  the  town  meetings,  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred, 
the  many  public  festivals,  and  in  the 
courts.  Since  the  ordinary  jury  consist- 
ed of  five  hundred  citizens,  and  not  sim- 
ply all  suits  of  the  Athenians  but  also 
those  of  their  subject-allies  were  to  be 
tried  at  Athens,  the  service  as  juryman 
then  was  much  more  important  than  it 
is  in  modern  life.  The  wealthy,  as  such, 
had  little  influence  on  politics.  "  Trades- 
unions  "  did  not  exist  at  Athens  until 
after  her  glory  had  passed. 

Of  Athens,  fortunately,  we  know  more 


than  of  any  other  Hellenic  city,  thanks 
not  only  to  its  writers,  but  also  to  its 
very  numerous  records  on  stone. 

Early  in  the  sixth  century  before  ©ur 
era,  not  very  long  after  the  beginning 
of  the  strictly  historical  period  in  Greece, 
affairs  in  Athens  were  in  a  bad  way,  and 
the  wise  Solon  deserves  the  credit  of 
bringing  harmony  out  of  discord.  The 
poor  were  virtually  enslaved  to  the  rich, 
we  are  told — having  borrowed  money  and 
pledged  their  own  persons,  or.  members 
of  their  families,  as  security.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  family,  but  of  very  moderate 
wealth,  Solon  had  the  confidence  of  both 
parties,  and  was  chosen  absolute  arbi- 
trator and  lawgiver.  The  poor  had  de- 
manded a  new  division  of  the  land.  This 
was  not  granted  by  Solon,  but  he  allowed 
the  repudiation  of  certain  debts  —  a 
"  shaking  off  of  the  load,"  or  Seisach- 
theia,  as  it  was  called — and  freed  the 
land  from  mortgage,  while  he  allowed 
the  payment  of  other  debts  in  what 
amounted  to  a  debased  currency.  Solon 
also  enacted  sumptuary  laws,  which  were 
intended  to  lessen  the  social  distinctions 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  No  wom- 
an, for  example,  was  to  have  an  elaborate 
trousseau,  nor  to  take  a  large  trunk  with 
her  when  she  went  on  a  visit,  and  no 
funeral  or  sepulchral  monument  was  to 
be  very  costly.  A  contemporary  of  Solon 
in  Corinth  attempted  to  restrain  any  of 
his  peoijle  from  spending  more  than  his 
income,  but  the  Athenian  lawgiver  did 
not  undertake  such  a  regulation. 

The  burdens  of  the  government  at 
Athens  in  general  were  borne  by  the  well- 
to-do.  The  poor  citizen  paid  neither 
direct  nor  indirect  taxes.  No  article 
that  he  used  had  paid  tribute  to  the  state. 
The  house  in  which  he  lived  and  the 
land  which  he  tilled,  if  his  own,  were 
not  taxed.  The  importation  of  food  and 
raw  materials  was  encouraged,  and  the 
poor  man  paid  nothing  which  corresponds 
to  the  modern  imposts  on  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  tobacco. 

The  Athenian  state  in  certain  respects 
was  primitive  and  simple,  leaving  much 
to  the  initiative  of  the  individual,  while 
in  other  matters  more  responsibility  was 
assumed  by  the  government.  Most  of  the 
questions  and  cries  of  modern  socialism 
did  not  exist  for  the  ancient  Athenians. 
Naturally, — for  they  had  no  telephones 
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or  telegraphs,  postal  or  express  service, 
railroads,  trolley-cars,  or  even  cabs  or 
omnibuses.  They  had  no  "  public  car- 
riers," and  had  no  regulated  civil  service. 
Their  streets  were  not  lighted  by  night; 
as  in  London  a  few  centuries  ago,  a  torch 
was  needed  if  a  man  left  home  on  a  dark 
night.  The  state  had  no  banks,  but  set 
its  stamp  on  the  silver  which  served  as 
the  ordinary  money. 

The  supply  of  water  for  the  city  of 
Athens  was  under  the  care  of  government 
officials,  but  this  water  was  not  brought 
to  every  man's  door,  and  no  charge  was 
made  for  its  use.  During  the  most 
glorious  period  of  the  city's  history  we 
know  little  of  what  was  done  for  the 
water-supply,  and  this  supply  must  have 
been  unsatisfactorily  small,  though  nat- 
urally much  less  is  wasted,  and  thus 
much  less  suffices,  when  it  must  be 
brought  in  jars  from  the  fountain  than 
when  it  can  be  drami  directly  from  a 
faucet.  The  first  extensive  plan  for  the 
supply  of  water  for  the  city  of  Athens 
seems  to  be  due  to  Solon's  younger  con- 
temporary, the  "  tyrant "  Pisistratus, 
who  brought  water  from  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Ilissus  to  the  market-place,  where 
it  flowed  in  a  stream.  No  great  improve- 
ment on  this  was  made  until  the  days 
of  the  Roman  rule.  Athens  never  had 
such  a  bounteous  supply  of  good  water  as 
imperial  Rome  enjoyed,  and,  until  the 
Romans  conquered  Greece,  had  no  great 
public  baths. 

Nothing  is  said  of  underground  sewers 
in  Athens  in  Hellenic  times.  For  the 
most  part,  certainly,  the  drains  were 
above  ground,  as  they  were  until  recently 
in  some  great  European  cities.  Some 
limitations  were  set  on  the  throwing  of 
filth  and  rubbish  into  the  streets,  but 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  afford  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  streets  often 
were  not  cleanly. 

The  peace  of  the  city  of  Athens  was 
committed  to  public  sentiment  and 
private  citizens,  to  a  degree  which  would 
astonish  us  in  any  modern  city  of  about 
200,000  inhabitants.  In  all  the  hundred 
extant  Attic  orations  which  deal  with 
cases  before  the  Athenian  courts,  no 
reference  appears  to  an  arrest  as  made  by 
a  police  official.  The  Athenian  constable 
seems  never  to  conduct  to  prison  a  dis- 
orderly citizen,  nor  to  stop  a  hand-to- 


hand  conflict  between  two  parties.  If 
any  arrest  was  to  be  made,  the  individ- 
ual citizen,  with  or  without  the  help  of 
his  friends  or  chance  comers,  was  obliged 
to  arrest  the  man  who  interfered  with  his 
rights,  whether  by  assault,  by  burglary  or 
robbery,  or  by  mere  annoyance.  At  best 
the  citizen  might  go  to  a  public  office 
and  ask  a  magistrate  to  accompany  him 
to  the  scene  of  a  misdemeanor.  No  police 
patrolled  the  streets.  And  if  an  assault, 
a  theft,  or  a  murder  was  committed,  no 
public  official  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  discovering  the  criminal  and  bringing 
him  to  trial  and  punishment.  Any  cit- 
izen might  bring  such  a  prosecution,  but 
in  general  this  duty  was  left  to  the  in- 
jured person,  and  if  he  could  not  or 
would  not  prosecute,  the  offence  went  un- 
punished. The  state  had  no  prosecuting 
attorney.  If  the  popular  assembly,  the 
town  meeting,  desired  the  punishment  of 
an  offender,  it  would  appoint  a  special 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing this  prosecution.  Most  offences 
which  we  regard  as  crimes  against  the 
state  were  to  the  x\thenians  simply 
wrongs  to  an  individual.  The  courts 
themselves  were  in  many  respects  only 
branches  or  committees  of  the  popular 
assembly. 

Just  as  the  quelling  of  any  turmoil  was 
left  to  the  private  citizens,  so  also  the 
quenching  of  any  fire  or  conflagration 
was  accomplished  by  those  who  were  most 
interested,  without  enlisting  the  aid  of 
any  specially  trained  men  or  partic- 
ular equipment. 

The  chief  duties  of  those  who  might 
be  thought  to  correspond  to  our  police 
commissioners  seem  to  have  been  to  regu- 
late t?ie  charges  of  flute-girls,  who  served 
as  musicians  at  private  entertainments, 
to  determine  the  disposition  of  refuse,  to 
see  that  walls  did  not  encroach  on  the 
limits  of  the  streets,  that  windows  look- 
ing on  the  street  did  not  open  outward, 
and  that  no  balconies  were  built  over  the 
public  way. 

No  public  benevolent  institutions  were 
known  at  Athens  for  the  good  of  the 
afflicted,  no  hospitals  or  retreats  for  the 
sick  or  insane,  and  no  schools  for  the 
blind  or  dumb.  Doubtless,  as  in  very 
much  later  times  and  in  Western  coun- 
tries, much  suffering  was  not  alleviated, 
which  might  have  been  avoided,  but  the 
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sympathetic  personal  help  of  neighbors 
and  friends  did  much  which  now  is  ex- 
pected of  the  state  or  of  institutions. 
No  benevolent  corporations  seem  to  have 
existed  in  early  Greece,  although  "  mu- 
tual benefit "  societies  were  common. 
The  city  had  a  physician,  or  physicians, 
but  of  his  work  little  is  known.  We  may 
assume  that  he  cared  for  the  sick  poor, 
but  whether  he  visited  their  homes  or 
limited  himself  to  dispensary  practice 
is  not  clear. 

If  the  Athenians  had  no  public  parks, 
this  lack  was  not  so  painfully  felt  by 
them,  since  in  addition  to  unimproved 
com.mon  land,  often  about  shrines  or  tem- 
ples, there  were  groves  or  fields,  which 
really  were  open  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  under  no  stricter  limitations  than 
were  reasonable.  The  summit  of  the 
Acropolis  itself,  with  its  temples  and 
statues,  had  little  grass  and  few  trees, 
but  was  of  beauty  and  grandeur  surpass- 
ing our  praise.  The  gymnasiums  also, 
outside  of  the  city  walls,  afforded  open 
places  for  the  refreshment  of  men.  In 
such  gathering-places,  Socrates  often  held 
converse  with  his  friends,  and  from  the 
Platonic  dialogues  we  learn  that  rhetor- 
ical and  philosophical  lectures  often  were 
given  there.  Indeed,  two  of  the  great 
schools  of  philosophy — both  that  of  Plato 
and  that  of  Aristotle — were  named  for 
the  two  gymnasiums  in  or  near  which 
their  sessions  were  held,  the  Academy 
and  the  Lyceum — words  very  familiar  in 
modern  life.  Porticos,  or  stoaSj,  also  were 
built  for  the  public  use  of  the  citizens, 
the  climate  calling  for  a  shelter  against 
sun  and  rain  which  should  not  interfere 
with  the  free  passage  of  the  breezes. 

Education  was  imder  the  control  of  the 
state,  though  no  public  schools  were  pro- 
vided by  the  city  of  Athens.  Aristotle 
declared  that  the  statesman's  art  should 
determine  what  studies  should  be  pur- 
sued, and  how  far.  Public  sentiment  re- 
quired a  father  to  care  for  his  son's  edu- 
cation, and  apparently  one  who  neglected 
this  duty  was  considered  to  be  an  un- 
natural parent,  and  had  no  claim  for 
support  in  old  age  by  this  son.  The 
children  of  a  citizen  who  died  in  battle 
were  adopted  by  the  state,  and  were  edu- 
cated as  well  as  supported  until  they  came 
of  age. 

The  government  at  Athens,  as  we  have 


seen,  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  indi- 
vidual much  care  which  is  accepted  by 
modern  states,  but  it  took  great  pains 
to  provide  for  the  supply  of  food.  The 
soil  of  Attica  was  poor  and  thin,  and 
could  not  provide  food  for  so  large  a  state 
as  Athens  became  in  the  fifth  century 
before  our  era.  The  diplomacy  of  the 
state  was  ever  alert  to  form  relations 
which  would  foster  the  bringing  of  grain 
to  Attica,  whether  from  the  region  of 
the  Black  Sea,  from  Egypt,-  or  from 
Sicil3^  No  product  of  the  soil  but  olives 
and  olive-oil  might  be  exported  from 
Attica,  and  no  Athenian  ship  was  al- 
lowed to  carry  wheat  or  barley  to  any 
other  port  than  that  of  Athens,  under 
heavy  i^enalties.  If  an  Athenian  capital- 
ist lent  money  on  a  cargo  of  wheat  to  be 
carried  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Cyprus, 
he  could  not  recover  his  loan  by  a  suit 
in  an  Athenian  court,  for  such  use  of 
his  money  was  illegal.  Pains  were  taken 
to  satisfy  foreign  shipmasters  at  Athens, 
both  by  fixing  heavy  penalties  for  any 
wrong  done  to  them,  and  also  by  provid- 
ing special  courts  to  settle  promptly  all 
disputes  in  which  they  were  interested. 
And  when  the  grain  had  reached  Athens, 
the  law  limited  strictly  the  profit  which 
might  be  made  by  the  trader — appointing 
death  as  the  penalty  for  any  combination 
to  raise  the  price  of  grain, — and  govern- 
ment inspectors  watched  closely  to  see 
that  the  grain  was  of  standard  quality, 
that  the  measures  were  of  the  proper  size, 
and  that  the  price  of  bread  was  not  too 
high  as  compared  with  that  of  grain. 

If  the  Athenians  had  no  free  public 
libraries,  yet  they  had  a  freer  oral  inter- 
change of  thought  than  is  often  practica- 
ble now.  They  had  no  public  museiuns 
or  art-galleries,  but  in  and  on  their  tem- 
ples they  had  such  works  of  sculpture 
as  the  world  had  not  seen  before,  and 
such  as  have  not  been  wrought  since 
their  time;  their  public  porticos  were 
adorned  with  great  paintings,  and  at 
their  festivals  were  given  as  prizes  vases 
which  are  the  pride  of  modern  museums. 
If  they  had  no  free  public  concerts  on 
summer  evenings,  nor  displays  of  fire- 
works on  the  Eourth  of  July  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people,  they  had 
through  the  year  a  rapid  succession  of 
festivals,  with  athletic  contests,  mag- 
nificent pageants,  torch-races,  and  lyric 
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and  dramatic  performances  of  the  high- 
est order,  and  from  these  festivals  no 
citizen  was  excluded.  The  city  provided 
the  entrance-money  for  the  theatre  in  or- 
der that  all  might  take  part  in  what  was 
to  them  a  religions  function.  Athens  was 
a  "  very  religious  "  city,  according  to  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Xo  other  state  in  Greece 
had  so  many  festivals,  and  certainly  none 
other  celebrated  its  holidays  and  holy 
days  with  such  magnificence  of  pomp. 
Scholars  have  estimated  that  in  each 
year  about  two  thousand  men  and  boys 
took  part  in  the  choral  dances  at  Athens, 
in  almost  a  hundred  choruses. 

The  primitive  character  of  the  Athe- 
nian government  is  seen  clearly  in  the 
manner  of  its  provision  for  the  festivals 
which  have  been  mentioned,  which  were 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  state. 
The  city-state  of  Athens  had  no  registry 
of  the  land  and  other  property  held  by 
its  people.  No  "  assessors  "  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  existed,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  no  man  was  called  to  state 
once  a  year  the  exact  amount  of  his 
property  or  income,  and  to  pay  taxes 
accordingly.  In  early  times  the  govern- 
ment had  been  maintained  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  citizens,  each  being  ex- 
I^ected  to  render  service  as  a  soldier  in 
time  of  war,  and  as  a  magistrate  when 
called  to  this  office.  If  a  man  had  no 
horse,  clearly  he  could  not  serve  in  the 
cavalry.  If  he  had  no  shield  and  spear 
of  his  own,  he  could  not  serve  with  the 
heavy-armed  troops  —  the  hopUtes.  In 
such  a  case  he  must  provide  a  bow,  or 
at  least  a  sling,  and  do  what  he  could 
in  his  country's  cause.  At  times  we  hear 
of  well-to-do  citizens  providing  equip- 
ments for  their  poorer  neighbors,  that  a 
brave  man  and  good  fighter  might  have 
a  place  in  the  more  important  arm  of 
service.  But  the  state  provided  no  horses 
for  its  cavalry,  and  when  it  gave  a  full 
equipment  of  arras  to  a  soldier's  orphan 
son  on  his  coming  of  age,  it  did  this  as 
a  foster-father,  and  not  as  a  government. 
In  lieu  of  regular  annual  taxes,  the  rich 
iVthenian  citizen  was  called  to  render 
irregular,  extraordinary  services,  called 
liturgies.  For  example,  though  the 
dramatic  performances  were  imder  the 
control  of  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
state,  he  determined  no  details  and  ex- 
pended no  money  for  them.   At  the  great 


festival  of  Dionysus,  or  Bacchus,  each 
spring,  in  addition  to  comedies,  there 
were  presented  plays  by  three  tragic 
poets — in  general  each  poet  giving  three 
tragedies  and  a  kind  of  farce,  called  a 
satyr-drama.  The  works  of  each  poet 
were  assigned  to  some  rich  citizen,  who 
was  bound  not  merely  to  secure  the  proper 
chorus,  to  have  it  trained,  to  pay  the 
actors,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  cos- 
tumes and  scenery,  but  also  to  attend  to 
all  other  details  of  the  presentation  of 
the  plays.  The  expenses  of  such  a  chorus 
would  not  be  less  than  the  equivalent  of 
tliree  or  four  thousand  dollars  in  our 
time,  and  we  have  seen  that  many  chorus- 
es had.  to  be  provided  each  year.  Not  all, 
however,  were  so  expensive  as  those  for 
tragedy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  citizen 
who  was  called  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
taking  a  chorus  to  the  festival  of  Apollo 
at  Delos,  or  conducting  a  "  sacred  em- 
bassy "  to  the  Isthmian  Games  at  Cor- 
inth, might  have  to  pay  a  larger  sum 
than  the  tragic  chore g  us.  The  spirit  of 
rivalry  was  so  keen  that  these  services 
were  rarely  performed  in  a  perfunctory 
manner.  A  man  of  any  ambition  would 
be  eager  in  these  matters  to  do  m^ore 
than  his  rivals,  and  to  present  the  best 
trained  and  equipped  chorus.  In  case 
one  was  called  upon  to  perform  such  a 
service  when  he  had  already  done  his 
full  share,  he  might  ask  some  other  cit- 
izen to  take  the  service,  and  demand  an 
exchange  of  property  if  this  other  citizen 
claimed  that  he  was  not  so  well  able  to 
bear  the  burden  as  was  the  man  who  was 
first  selected. 

A  similar  law  to  that  just  mentioned 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
city's  triremes,  or  ships  of  war.  Each 
ship  was  assigned  each  year  to  the  care 
of  some  citizen,  who  had  charge  of  it. 
Not  that  he  was  expected  to  be  its  navi- 
gating officer,  but  he  was  required  to  be 
with  the  ship  and  to  keep  it  in  order  for 
service.  This  tricrarch  also  was  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  took  pride 
in  securing  the  best  crew  and  in  main- 
taining the  highest  discipline,  so  that  the 
admiral  might  select  his  boat  to  be  the 
"  fiag-ship  "  of  the  fleet.  In  degenerate 
days  the  citizen  who  was  called  to  be 
trierarch  not  infrequently  hired  another 
to  do  his  work,  but  this  letting  of  the 
service  was  never  respectable.  The  trier- 
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arch  also  might  call  another  man  to 
perform  the  service,  and  demand  an  ex- 
change of  property  in  case  of  refusal. 

The  cost  of  building  the  ships  of  war, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Athens,  was  borne 
not  by  her  citizens,  but  by  her  allies  and 
tributary  states,  who  compounded  by 
payments  of  money  for  service  in  the 
navy  in  defence  of  Greece,  and  later, 
when  they  wished  for  independence, 
found  that  the  ships  for  which  they 
had  paid  could  constrain  their  allegiance 
to  Athens. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  the  Athe- 
nian state  in  early  years  were  not  great, 
the  expenses  of  war  being  borne  for  the 
most  part  by  the  soldiers  themselves, 
their  ships  being  built  with  tribute- 
money,  their  religious  festivals  being  in 
charge  of  different  citizens  in  turn,  and 
the  state  as  such  bearing  no  charge  for 
schools,  libraries,  parks,  fire  department, 
or  police.  In  those  days  no  man  received 
pay  for  service  as  magistrate,  nor  for 
any  other  work  done  for  the  state.  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  principle  of  compen- 
sation was  introduced,  and  we  are  told 
that  their  fees  for  service  as  jurymen  and 
for  attendance  on  town  meetings  were  an 
important  part  of  some  men's  income. 
These  fees  were  small  enough,  however, 
as  they  seem  to  us.  At  most  the  citizen 
might  receive  a  drachme,  amounting  to 
about  fifteen  cents  in  our  silver,  but  in 
purchasing  power  about  equal  to  our 
dollar,  for  attendance  at  the  popular  as- 
sembly, for  which  some  had  to  come 
several  miles  from  their  homes.  For 
service  as  juryman  for  a  day  the  Athe- 
nian would  receive  at  most  what  would 
be  equivalent  to  half  a  dollar  now.  The 
higher  officers  of  state  similarly  re- 
ceived what  would  correspond  to  a  dollar 
a  day  in  our  time — not  enough  to  tempt 
to  a  luxurious  life. 

The  difference  between  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  chief  magistrates  and  that  of 
the  jurymen  seems  to  modern  readers 
to  be  very  slight,  but  it  has  many 
analogies  in  ancient  Greek  life.  In  the 
army  of  Greek  mercenaries  which  the 
younger  Cyrus  led  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  the  captain 
received  for  pay  and  rations  just  twice 
as  much  as  the  common  soldier,  and  the 
general  just  twice  as  much  as  the  cap- 
tain.   And  the  architect  of  a  temple  on 


the  Athenian  Acropolis  received  only 
twice  the  pay  of  the  ordinary  stone- 
cutter. Evidently  no  great  money  prizes 
were  offered  for  superior  intelligence,  and 
all  men  were  expected  to  live  in  much 
the  same  style.  In  the  great  century  of 
the  history  of  Athens — the  century  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis,  of  Themistocles 
and  Pericles,  of  .^schylus  and  Sophocles, 
of  Ictinus  and  Phidias — while  the  city 
was  erecting  the  most  beautiful  temples 
for  the  gods,  no  private  man  seems  to 
have  had  a  dwelling  much  more  mag- 
nificent than  his  neighbors.  We  do  not 
hear  of  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon 
as  invited  to  design  a  house  for  Callias 
or  for  any  one  else. 

Athens  possessed  silver-mines  at  Lau- 
rium,  on  the  southern  promontory  of 
Attica,  and  these  were  of  real  importance 
on  two  occasions.  They  supplied  the 
bullion  for  the  coinage  of  the  city  at  the 
time  when  Athens  was  rapidly  gaining 
commercial  supremacy  in  Greece,  in  the 
sixth  century  before  our  era;  and  early 
in  the  next  century  the  income  of  these 
mines,  instead  of  being  distributed  to 
the  citizens,  as  was  proposed,  was  wisely 
diverted  by  the  influence  of  Themistocles, 
and  used  for  the  building  of  the  ships 
of  war  without  which  Greece  could  not 
have  vanquished  the  Persians  at  Salamis. 
The  government  prudently  retained  pos- 
session of  these  mines,  and  rented  them 
to  citizens,  who  kept  many  slaves  at  work 
in  them,  with  a  large  profit.  The  writer 
of  a  treatise  on  the  Pevenues  of  Athens, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Xenophon,  proposed  an  elab- 
orate scheme  for  the  purchase  of  slaves 
by  the  city  in  order  to  work  these  mines, 
calculating  that  the  income  would  suffice 
to  support  the  citizens,  so  that  no  one 
but  slaves  need  work.  But  this  plan  was 
not  adopted,  and  in  the  next  century  the 
mines  became  less  valuable. 

In  times  of  special  need,  the  Athe- 
nians could  use  the  money  received  as 
tribute  for  the  common  defence,  and 
stored  on  the  Acropolis,  or  even  might 
borrow  the  gold  mantle  from  the  image 
of  the  goddess  Athena  and  treat  it  as 
bullion.  For  the  purchase  of  supplies 
and  the  hiring  of  mercenaries  in  time 
of  war,  the  citizens  naturally  were  ex- 
pected to  contribute,  and  these  contribu- 
tions  became    so    regulated   that  they 
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might  fairly  be  called  taxes.  If  war 
was  iraminent  and  troops  were  to  be 
raised  and  equipped,  with  help  of  those 
who  could  not  otherwise  do  their  full 
part  in  the  war,  extraordinary  gifts  were 
called  for,  just  such  as  were  familiar 
to  town  meetings  in  America  at  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war. 

A  rich  man  at  Athens,  the  reader  may 
see,  had  abundant  opportunities  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  state.  Public  senti- 
ment at  Athens  and  Athenian  ambition 
being  what  they  were,  many  a  rich  man 
paid  heavier  taxes  than  would  be  re- 
quired by  any  modern  system.  The 
orator  Isocrates  declared  that  he  had  ex- 
pended far  more  on  the  city  than  on  his 
family.  A  similar  claim  was  often  made 
before  a  court  of  justice,  the  speaker 
asking  sympathy  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  become  a  poor  man  from  the  pos- 
sessor of  wealth  because  of  his  expen- 
ditures for  the  city's  ships  of  war  and 
her  public  festivals.  One  man  had  paid 
nine  talents  for  the  city,  and  had  but 
two  talents  remaining.  These  patriotic 
expenditures  were  the  chief  outlet  for 
ambition  on  the  part  of  rich  young  men 
who  had  no  special  powers  as  leaders  of 
the  people. 

Reference  has  been  made  already  to 
the  Athenian  state's  accepting  the  care 
of  the  orphans  of  the  men  who  fell  in 
battle.  Cripples  or  other  helpless  per- 
sons, with  property  less  than  what  would 
amount  to  about  $300  now  (but  which 
might  bring  eighteen  per  cent,  interest), 
might  receive  from  the  state  a  small  pit- 
tance— a  third  or  a  half  the  wages  of 
an  ordinary  man — a  sum  sufficient  to 
support  life  only  in  a  warm  climate. 
]n  the  times  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
when  the  country  folk  were  driven  with- 
in the  city  walls,  public  works  were  un- 
dertaken, largely  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  employment  for  the  people, 
and  at  one  time  the  state  supported 
20,000  people. 

The  most  famous  of  all  literary 
presentations  of  a  scheme  for  a  com- 
munistic state  is  Plato's  Repuhlic.  In 
this  ideal  state  all  citizens  are  to  be 
friends,  and,  as  friends,  are  to  have  all 


things  in  common — not  only  property, 
but  wives, — and  women  are  to  have  the 
same  rights  and  duties  as  men.  The 
life  of  the  Platonic  state  is  much  more 
strictly  regulated  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, however,  and  it  is  far  from  being 
such  a  "free-love"  community  as  was 
known  in  America  half  a  century  ago. 
Of  all  the  Platonic  rulers,  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  self-control  is  required, 
and  how  far  his  peculiar  laws  are  to  be 
applied  to  farmers,  mechanics,  and  trades- 
people, Plato  himself  does  not  say. 

At  least  a  dozen  years  before  Plato 
comi^leted  his  Republic,  or  about  390  B.C., 
the  comic  poet  Aristophanes  presented 
what  seems  a  travesty  of  some  of  its 
salient  ideas,  in  his  Women  in  the  Pop- 
ular AssemMy,  or  Ecclesiazusce.  Aris- 
tophanes was  not  a  reformer,  but  a  con- 
servative, and  the  chief  interest  of  his 
play  in  this  connection  does  not  lie  in 
the  details  of  the  scheme,  but  in  the 
proof  that  nearly  four  centuries  before 
our  era  such  communistic  schemes  were 
so  much  talked  about  that  the  audience 
would  consider  the  satire  timely.  This 
play  assumes  that  several  plans  had  been 
presented  to  the  public,  and  were  in  the 
air,  to  the  end  that  each  citizen  should 
render  service  to  the  community  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  and  should  re- 
ceive from  the  community  according  to 
his  need. 

To  undertake  to  state  the  influence 
which  the  communistic  elements  in 
Athenian  life  had  upon  the  extraordinary 
development  of  Athenian  art  and  lit- 
erature in  the  tifth  century  before  our 
era  would  be  very  dangerous.  But  any 
reader  may  see  that  the  artist  and  the 
dramatist  were  not  stimulated  by  any 
material  rewards  or  prizes.  zEschylus 
had  no  income  whatever,  so  far  as  we 
know,  from  his  plays,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  architect's  pay  was  only  twice 
that  of  the  stone-cutter.  The  sources 
of  the  glory  of  Athens  in  the  age  of 
Pericles  have  not  been  discovered.  That 
was  an  age  of  great  ideas  and  great 
achievements,  and  the  common  life  at 
Athens  was  full  of  suggestions  and 
stimulus. 


The  Ghost 


BY  HARRISON  RHODES 


GILBERT  THORNE'S  literary  ca- 
reer may  perhaps  end  as  no  bet- 
ter, no  worse,  and  no  more  un- 
usual than  a  thousand  others.  There 
have  been  some  fair  books  already,  I 
think.  I  believe  that  there  will  be  some 
better  ones,  and  that  no  one  will  doubt  my 
honesty  when  I  say  that  I  wish  he  may 
finish  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  But  I  can  tell 
a  curious  yarn  about  the  days  when  he 
was  beginning. 

In  the  Yard  appeared  in  '89.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  books  of  American  col- 
lege stories,  and  this  fact  may  have 
given  it  unwarranted  success.  Even  then 
outside  the  Harvard  world  it  made  little 
stir.  But  for  the  moment,  to  us  in 
Cambridge,  it  seemed  that  it  was  setting 
the  Charles  on  fire.  And  the  fact  that 
Gilbert  Thorne  was  admittedly  an  as- 
sumed name  filled  Cambridge,  during  the 
brief  flurry  the  book  created,  with  a 
thousand  possible  authors,  graduate  and 
undergraduate.  So  much  for  Gilbert 
Thorne  and  In  the  Yard;  now  something 
about  myself — Johnny  Ayres. 

There  can  scarcely  have  been  a  more 
idle  young  man  at  Harvard  at  that  time. 
I  was  a  Sophomore,  I  had  an  allowance 
larger  than  was  necessary,  and  I  amused 
myself.  I  was  lively,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  was  vicious.  I  was  lazy,  but  I  was 
not  exactly  ignorant.  Indeed,  I  rather 
prided  myself  that  I  had  taste  in  the  arts. 
Reproductions  of  Italian  paintings  were 
on  my  walls,  and  in  my  bookcases  many 
volumes  which  I  really  meant  to  read 
some  day.  At  home  I  had  been  a  quiet, 
almost  shy  boy,  who  had  all  sorts  of  vague 
dreams  for  the  future.  But  now  I  was 
bitten  by  the  mania  of  the  American 
college  youth  to  be  like  the  pattern  of 
all  other  college  youths.  When  I  was 
seventeen  I  had  tried  to  write  stories 
(what  terrors  they  were  I  remember!); 
even  into  my  Sophomore  year — I  can  now 
confess  it, — T  think,  secretly  and  with 
some  shame,  I  still  remembered  earlier 


ideas  of  literature  as  a  career.  But  to 
write  would  be  to  work,  and  this  was  ex- 
ceptionally bad  form.  I  had  ■  seen  men 
who  wrote  in  the  college  publications. 
They  were  almost  all  spoken  of  by  my 
friends  as  "long-haired  grinds.''  l^ow,  I 
would  willingly  trail  my  locks  on  the 
ground,  I  think,  if  I  might  have  written 
two  or  three  novels  which  I  could  name, 
and,  say,  half  a  dozen  sonnets.  But  then 
long-haired  grind "  seemed  the  worst 
that  could  be  said  of  any  one.  It  should 
not  be  said  of  me,  I  determined,  if  dress- 
ing from  the  best  tailors,  sitting  always 
in  the  front  row  at  the  play,  and  supping 
almost  nightly  at  the  Adams  House  could 
prevent  it.  I  accomplished  my  purpose, 
certainly;  for  with  the  exception  of  se- 
curing tolerable  marks  in  two  English 
courses,  I  failed  almost  completely  at  the 
mid-year  examinations  in  my  Sophomore 
year.  This  was  a  misfortune,  I  admitted, 
but  I  took  it  with  the  light  air  which  I 
supposed  distinguished  men  of  the  world, 
until  one  morning,  as  I  lounged  in  an 
expensive  and  heavily  wadded  dressing- 
gown,  my  father,  whom  I  had  supposed 
safe  in  New  York,  suddenly  walked  into 
my  rooms. 

At  first  I  bowed  before  the  storm;  but 
then  the  elasticity  of  youth  caused  me 
to  rise  again,  with  an  argument  founded 
with  perverse  ingenuity  on  the  theories 
of  the  elective  system. 

"  It  isn't  because  I'm  not  willing  to 
work,  dad,"  I  said.  You  say  I'm  wast- 
ing my  money — " 

"  M y  money,"  corrected  father. 

"  Well,  yours.  But  look  at  the  things 
I've  wasted  it  on."  I  pointed  with  pride 
to  all  the  books  I  had  really  meant  to 
read.  "  Look  at  my  marks  in  those  two 
English  courses."  (How  I  blessed  them 
and  old  Morrison  who  conducted  them!) 
"  When  I  have  something  that  interests 
me  I  can  do  well  enough  in  it." 

"  I  am  to  take  it,  am  I,"  he  asked,  cold- 
ly, "  that  your  interest  in  English  and 
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in  composition  is  sufficiently  intense,  in 
your  opinion,  to  justify  your  devoting 
yourself  entirely  to  these  subjects?  Do 
you  intend  taking  up  literature  as  a 
career  ?" 

He  did  not  seem  to  expect  me  to  an- 
swer, for  lie  went  on  to  announce  that 
if  he  allowed  me  to  stay  on  in  Cambridge 
my  allowance  was  to  be  cut  down,  and 
that  my  staying  at  all  was  dependent  on 
his  willingness  to  ask  it  of  the  Dean  as 
a  favor  to  him,  not  to  his  worthless  son. 

"  You're  desperately  unfair,  dad,"  I 
cried.  "  My  real  interests  seem  to  count 
for  nothing." 

"  After  all,  you  only  got  O  in  those 
two  English  courses." 

"  Do  you  think  the  good  of  college  is 
just  in  the  studies?"  I  asked.  "Don't 
you  think  what  one  does  outside  ought 
to  be  considered?" 

"  Yes,  John,  provided  one  does  any- 
thing." 

"  You've  heard  of  In  the  Yard/^  I 
went  on.  "  Well,  some  people  say  an 
undergraduate  wrote  that.  Suppose  I  had, 
dad  ?" 

In  that  case,  he  admitted,  he  would 
be  proud  of  me.  As  it  was,  he  thought 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  I'd  better  give 
college  up,  come  home  at  once,  and  then 
go  up  to  Schenectady  for  the  spring  and 
learn  something  about  how  the  factory 
was  run. 

I  was  at  bay  at  last.  Now  suddenly 
my  college  days  grew  more  precious.  I 
thought  with  an  honest  pang  of  the  books 
I  had  meant  to  read,  even  of  the  things 
I  had  meant  to  write.  The  factory  at 
Schenectady  loomed  up  ugly  and  im- 
possible. I  forgot  the  best  tailors,  the 
front  orchestra  seats,  and  the  Adams 
House  suppers.  Harvard  herself,  with  her 
old  buildings  and  her  waving  elms  and 
her  sweet  atmosphere  of  learning,  seemed 
to  catch  and  hold  me.  In  a  kind  of  white 
rage  I  said  to  myself  that  I  would  not 
leave.  Passion  really  swept  me  off  my 
feet,  and  I  was,  in  what  followed.,  not 
more  than  half  myself.  A  preposterous 
inspiration  had  seized  upon  me. 

"  If  I  were  Gilbert  Thorne  and  had 
written  In  the  Yard,  you'd  let  me  stay!" 
I  cried. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  my  father  answered. 
"  Well,"  I  said,  coldly,  almost  indiffer- 
ently, "  r  am." 


I  packed  father  off  that  afteriiooii, 
pledging  him  to  secrecy  in  the  interests 
of  a  personal  modesty  I  had  never  hitherto 
displayed.  A  successful  lie  always  in- 
toxicates. But  later,  facing  the  situation 
alone,  a  kind  of  chill  succeeded  this 
earlier  warmth  of  excitement.  I  imag- 
ined a  thousand  ways  in  which  the 
catastrophe  might  come,  the  inevitable 
turn  of  events  which  should  bring  ex- 
posure and  shame.  I  cursed  myself  for 
having  impulsively  waded  into  this  fatal 
tiuagmire.  I  did  not  sleep  that  night, 
and  when  I  found  in  my  letter-box  in 
the  morning  a  note  from  Mr.  Morrison 
(of  the  English  courses)  requesting  me 
to  drop  in  at  his  rooms  in  ITolworthy 
some  evening  for  a  talk  over  my  work, 
I  felt  nervous  and  shivery.  If  this,  in 
some  roundabout  way,  were  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end,  the  sooner  it  began  the 
better,  I  thought.  That  same  night  I 
went  to  Holworthy. 

At  the  risk  of  delaying  my  story  I 
must  say  a  little  about  Alfred  Morrison. 
To  suit  the  taste  of  the  students  general- 
ly, it  was  unquestionable  that  he  ran  too 
much  to  whiskers,  of  a  reddish  color. 
These  were  said  by  college  legend  to  be 
the  result  of  a  stay  in  Germany,  and 
there  was  certainly  something  German, 
too,  in  his  near-sighted  pale-blue  eyes  and 
his  tousled  shock  of  browny  hair.  He 
moved  awkwardly.  He  spoke  always  with 
a  trace  of  shyness.  He  was,  to  the  cool, 
cruel  judgment  of  undergraduates,  rather 
ludicrous  and  bad  form,  and  he,  after 
fifteen  years  in  the  faculty,  was  not  yet 
a  full  professor;  rather  of  a  failure,  in 
short.  Yet  he  was  not  disliked.  He  was 
felt  to  be  just  and  kindly,  and  even  sym- 
pathetic to  the  broader  interests  of  Har- 
vard life.  That  naturally  meant  ath- 
letics, and  often  at  football  practice  hi& 
tall,  slouching  figure  would  be  seen  on 
the  bleachers.  But  of  course  he  could 
not  compare  with  the  new-fashioned, 
smart,  and  strenuous  young  men  who 
were  down  on  the  side-lines  and  who  were 
passed  over  him  into  professorships.  He 
was,  after  all,  essentially  a  scholar,  a 
"  long-haired  grind."  The  only  thing 
that  had  ever  puzzled  me  about  him  had 
been  the  fact,  disclosed  in  the  lectures 
in  those  two  English  courses,  that  he 
had  a  shy  but  unmistakable  sense  of 
humor. 
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I  knocked  at  his  <k)()r  about  half  past 
eight  with  the  brave  knock  that  betrays 
timidity.  But  there  was  nothing  fright- 
ening about  my  host's  welcome.  He 
ushered  me  into  a  room  dimly  lit  and 
thickly  lined  with  books,  motioned  me  to 
a  comfortable  chair,  and  awkwardly  push- 
ed a  little  box  of  cigarettes  across  the 
table  towards  me. 

"  I  don't  smoke  them  myself,"  he  said, 
"  and  undergraduates  come  to  see  me  less 
often  than  I  could  wish — but  I  hope 
they're  all  right." 

"  Oh,  they  are  a  very  good  kind,  very 
good,"  I  replied,  hastily,  as  I  lit  one. 

There  was  a  pause.  It  made  me 
nervous. 

"  WTiat  a  pleasant  room — I"  I  began. 

"  I  want  to  talk  about  your  work," 
interrupted  ^Ir.  ]\rorrison.  "  I've  fol- 
lowed it  carefully  in  the  courses  you've 
had  with  me,  and  I  was  both  interested 
and  surprised  to  learn  from  the  Dean,  who 
had  it  from  your  father,  that  you  are 
the  author  of  In  the  Yard.'''' 

"  Yes,"  I  gasped,  looking  up  at  him 
as  he  stood  facing  me,  his  back  to  the  fire. 

He  put  out  a  congratulatory  hand  and 
shook  mine. 

"  Good,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "  So 
am  I." 

"  You  I"  I  cried,  in  agitation,  shame, 
and  terror.    "  Oh,  Lord  I" 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,   mildly  enough ; 

it  isn't  what  you'd  expect  of  me,  is  it? 
For  twenty  years  now  I've  been  spending 
all  my  leisure  time  on  a  work — but  no; 
that  woiddn't  interest  you."  To  my 
amazement  he  seemed  for  an  instant 
apologetic.  "  It  doesn't  interest  any 
one,"  he  went  on,  half  to  himself.  Then 
suddenly,  more  briskly,  "  So  for  a  change 
I  wrote  In  iJie  Yard.'' 

For  the  moment  I  forgot  myself  and 
my  troubles  in  the  excitement  of  this 
revelation. 

"  I  thought  it  must  be  a  younger  man's 
work,"  I  said.  "  How  do  you  come  to 
know  how  the  fellows  talk  and  act  and 
so  forth  ?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  very  fond  of  young  people," 
he  answered,  "  though  I  haven't  the  way 
of  seeing  you  much.  But  T  watch  you 
and  listen  to  your  talk  when  I  can,  and 
learn  something  from  what  you  write 
for  me.  That's  how  T  do  it.  And  you  ? 
How  do  you  ?" 


"  Oh,  I — "  I  began,  and  stopped.  For 
an  instant  I  struggled  to  believe  that  I 
might  take  all  that  I  had  done  as  a  joke, 
but  somehow  it  wouldn't  seem  funny. 
I  blurted  out  some  kind  of  an  apology, 
some  attempt  at  an  explanation.  Mor- 
rison seemed  to  receive  it  gently,  but  he 
smiled,  and  his  smile  was  puzzling. 

"  Have  another  cigarette,"  he  suggest- 
ed. "  You  know  I'm  not  angry.  But  in 
spite  of  that  I  think  you're  in  a  fairly 
tight  box.  Still — let's  see.  No  one  knows 
I  wrote  I?i  the  Yard  except  me,  and  I 
don't  care  especially  to  let  the  public 
know.  Xow  nobody  except  you,  your 
father,  the  Dean,  and  me  knows  you 
wrote  it.  I  think  I  can  keep  your  father 
and  the  Dean  quiet.  You,  I  expect,  will 
tend  to  yourself.  So  all  that  remains," 
he  continued,  "  is  to  find  a  way  of  stop- 
ping my  mouth." 

I  looked  at  him  with  a  sudden  sus- 
picion of  some  threat  behind  his  smile. 

"  Well  ?"  I  asked,  nervously.  "  How  am 
I  to  do  that  ?" 

"  I  think  between  us  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  invent  some  way.  Both  imaginative, 
both  writers  of  fiction,  eh  ?" 

I  winced,  but  I  said  nothing. 

"  Now,  although  your  marks  in  Eng- 
lish have  never  been  very  high,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  your  work  has  had  merit,  and 
indeed  promise.  If  it  hadn't,  I  shouldn't 
be  bothering  with  you  at  all.  I  should 
say  that  you  honestly  do  like  art  and 
letters,  if  you  would  let  yourself.  I  be- 
lieve. I  really  believe,  that  you  could 
learn  to  write — write  well." 

For  an  instant  there  came  back  again 
that  early  dream  of  my  seventeenth  year. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  I  asked,  eagerly. 

"  T  don't  prophesy,  but,  with  a  great 
deal  of  work,  yes." 

"  But  how — "  1  stammered,  for  the 
sense  of  my  predicament  suddenly  swept 
over  me. 

"How?  ]\Iy  plan,  you  mean?  W(dl, 
Fll  explain.  You  see,  I'm  a  very  busy 
man.  Vacations  don't  come  often.  Yet 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  this 
Gilbert  Thorne.  Now  I  propose  that  you 
write  some  stories  for  him  —  for  me, 
lhat  is." 

I  laughed,  with  relief. 

"  You  think  you  can't  ?"  he  went  on. 
"  Of  course  not  at  once.  But  there  isn't 
any  hurry.    Gill)ert  Thorne  presumably 
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]ias  a  little  unused  iiuiterial  on  lunul. 
If  by  autumn  you  can  do  anything  worth 
while,  that  will  be  soon  enough.  I've  al- 
ways had  a  theory  that  if  I  could  find 
pupils  who  would  work,  I  could  teach 
them  style,  make  them  wite  better  than 
T  shall  ever  be  able  to  myself.  And  I 
tliink,"'  he  said,  very  deliberately,  "  that 
you  will  work." 

I  got  hot  in  the  face. 

"  You  mean,"  I  said,  "  that  I'm  to  slave 
for  you  as  hard  and  as  long  as  ever  you 
like,  and  then  you're  to  take  everything 
I  do  for  your  Gilbert  Thorne." 

"  Yes,  about  that." 

"  Well,  I  just  won't  do  it." 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  mildly ;  "  you 
know  the  alternative.  I  have  only  to 
explain  to  the  Dean  and  to  your  father." 

I  blinked. 

"  It's  damned  cruel  and  unjust,"  I 
said. 

He  looked  as  if  I  hurt  him,  but  he 
stood  firm. 

"  Cruel,  unjust !"  he  repeated,  smiling 
at  me  still  in  that  queer,  shy,  kind  way. 

We  can  tell  after  a  while  what  it  is." 

I  knew  he  had  me  fast,  and  I  knew 
too  that  I  hated  him. 

The  period  of  my  slavery  extended 
many  months.  My  summer  holidays 
were  ruined,  for  the  post  brought  me 
daily  orders  from  my  master.  My  re- 
turn to  college  in  the  autumn  was  made 
joyless,  and  as  Christmas  approached  it 
found  me  still  dragging  my  chain.  To 
prove  how  much  I  worked  I  need  only 
say  that  had  my  allowance  been  reduced 
as  my  father  had  threatened,  it  would 
have  proved  ample  for  my  needs,  so  rare 
were  opportunities  for  amusement.  To 
show  how  I  worked  I  would  send  the 
reader  to  refresh  his  memory  with  the 
accounts  of  how  poor  de  Maupassant 
toiled  under  Elaiibert,  and  with  the  story 
of  how  Stevenson  bent  tirelessly  to  his 
self-imposed  tasks  of  discipline.  I  wrote 
and  destroyed.  I  wrote,  rewrote,  and 
Ihen  rewrote  again.  I  did  imitations  of 
all  the  masters  of  English  style;  I 
executed  fantasias  on  all  the  subjects 
which  they  had  tried  and  many  others. 
All  my  childhood  I  did  over  into  fiction, 
all  my  boyhood.  My  college  life  fed  the 
insatiable  maw  of  my  literary  productive- 
ness.    And  my  dreams  and  imaginings 


as  to  the  future  and  life  outside  the 
little  Harvard  world  went  into  that  same 
gulf. 

Morrison  was  always  the  same  shy, 
kind,  inflexible  creature,  and  always  I 
hated  him.  A  thousand  times  I  planned 
rebellion,  yet  always  funked  it.  For 
everything  had  seemed  to  rivet  my  fet- 
ters tighter.  He  had  printed  those  stories 
he  had  told  me  of  in  the  magazines, 
and  I  at  home  had  had  to  acknowledge 
them  as  my  own.  Furthermor.e,  though 
my  father  had  guarded  my  secret,  he  had 
interpreted  his  responsibility  loosely.  I 
knew  that  he  must  have  whispered 
around  that  the  boy  was  hard  at  some 
literary  w^ork,  and  after  he  was  out  of 
college  might  have  some  pretty  interest- 
ing revelations  to  make,  etc.,  etc.  Some- 
how I  seemed,  with  my  load  of  fetters, 
fated  to  plunge  deeper  into  the  morass. 

I  think  I  could  in  a  way  have  respect- 
ed my  sla^e-driver  more  if  he  had  been 
a  real  brigand,  a  freebooter,  a  buc- 
caneer; if  I  had  believed  that  when  at 
last  he  should  have  trained  me  so  that 
my  wares  would  be  salable  he  intended 
to  royster  with  the  money  I  earned  in 
some  banquet-hall  built  above  my  dun- 
geon. The  end  to  which  I  thought  I 
saw  myself  devoted  infuriated  me. 

What  this  end  was  I  had  guessed  in 
the  periods  of  comparative  friendliness 
which  came  between  Morrison  and  me 
during  those  long  months.  I  suppose  it 
is  beyond  human  power  to  hate  con- 
tinuously; even  war  has  its  truces.  And 
so  sometimes  when  of  an  evening  I  went 
towards  Holworthy  feeling  bitter,  I  re- 
mained in  the  pleasant,  book-lined  room 
in  moderately  friendly  talk.  I  learned 
that,  in  spite  of  Gilbert  Thorne  and  In 
the  Yard,  Morrison  was  essentially  just 
a  "  long  -  haired  grind "  and  nothing 
more.  His  real  ambition  was  a  moth- 
eaten,  scholastic  one.  His  life-work,  to 
which  he  had  already  devoted  twenty 
years,  was  nothing  less  preposterous  than 
a  History  of  the  English  Language.  In 
a  short,  "  snappy "  volume,  suitable  for 
schools,  this  might  have  done.  But  he 
had  already  accumulated  material  that 
would  make  it  like  an  encyclopaedia  or  a 
Carnegie  library,  and  was  still  gnawing 
at  the  musty  volumes  in  Gore  Hall.  He 
tracked  the  unhai)py  language  back  to 
the  Garden  of  Eden  almost,  and  ran  it 
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to  eartli  wherever  it  now  hid,  whether 
in  the  Tennessee  mountains,  in  Trinidad, 
or  in  Whitechapel.  I  felt,  I  confess, 
that  the  project  had  a  certain  nobility 
in  its  conception.  But  it  was  not  I  alone 
who  thought  it  monumentally  foolish. 
All  the  publishers  who  had  been  con- 
sulted said  its  sales  would  never  pay  for 
its  printing,  that  its  publication  must 
be  at  the  author's  expense.  And  this  ex- 
pense ran  well  up  into  the  thousands. 
Nothing,  however,  shook  Morrison  in  his 
determination.  His  life  -  work  was  to 
complete  his  book  and  to  have  it  pub- 
lished. To  this  he  would  sacrifice  him- 
self, Gilbert  Thorne,  and  me.  To  be 
slaving  for  Alfred  Morrison  the  pedant, 
the  moth-eaten  scholar,  was,  I  felt,  de- 
grading. By  comparison,  to  be  serving 
for  Gilbert  Thorne  I  could  just  have 
borne. 

Always  at  my  seat  in  the  galleys  I 
nourished  resentment  against  my  driver. 
Yet  I  suppose  even  in  the  galleys  to 
young  men  must  have  come  moments 
when  in  spite  of  themselves  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  bend  their  strong  backs  to 
the  oar.  It  was  only  a  cause  of  further 
irritation  to  me,  but  after  a  few  months 
I  saw  that  I  had  begun  to  like  my  work. 
Those  earlier  dreams  of  a  literary  career 
now  seemed  to  have  been  a  sinister 
prophecy  of  my  present  fate.  I  did  enjoy 
writing.  I  hated  to  help  Morrison,  yet 
I  could  not  keep  myself  from  praying 
that  I  might  soon  wTite  as  well  as  Gil- 
bert Thorne.  That  in  a  way  would  be 
some  kind  of  a  revenge.  Then  I  saw 
that  it  would  be  a  greater  revenge  to 
write  better  than  he  could.  I  swore  to 
myself  that  before  Christmas  came  I 
would  shame  him  that  way. 

It  may  all  sound  inconsistent,  but  I 
cannot  make  it  anything  else.  I  could 
almost  have  loved  Morrison  for  the  way 
he  helped  me  to  my  revenge.  He  was 
infinitely  kind,  helpful,  patient,  and  un- 
derstanding. Blame  he  administered 
gently,  praise  with  almost  affectionate 
delight.  He  seemed  to  have  the  pleasant 
kind  of  liking  for  me  that  an  older  man 
might  have  for  a  protege.  Though  I 
hated  him,  through  long  months  of  as- 
sociation I  came  to  know  him  well,  and 
sometimes  T  wondered  whether,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  great  injustice  to  me, 
I  might  not  have  liked  him  in  return. 


But  this  I  told  myself  was  softness.  If 
he  praised  my  work,  it  was  merely  as  if 
in  the  ,slave-mart  my  owner  pinched  my 
muscles,  and  was  contented  in  their  firm- 
ness and  in  the  prospect  of  a  good  price.  I 
was  nothing  to  him  except  a  creature  upon 
whom  he  might  feed  some  curious  morbid 
love  of  power  that  he  had,  some  victim  to 
be  offered  on  the  altar  of  his  scholar's 
vanity,  to  be  sacrificed  to  that  monstrous 
History  of  the  English  Language. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day — it  was 
in  late  November,  I  remember,  a  bright 
afternoon — when  he  told  me  that  a  story 
I  had  just  done,  Florizel  at  Harvard 
Square,  was  so  good,  he  meant  sending 
it  to  the  editors.  My  heart  gave  a  great 
bound  in  my  breast,  but  I  forced  my- 
self to  keep  quiet. 

"  Oh !"  I  exclaimed,  indifferently,  and 
I  turned  my  back  upon  him  to  light 
a  cigarette. 

Nothing  was  said  for  a  minute.  I  bit 
my  lip  as  I  looked  out  on  the  waving 
elms  of  the  yard. 

"  Aren't  you  glad  ?"  he  asked,  almost 
wistfully. 

"  I  thought  it  was  about  time,"  I  an- 
swered, harshly,  facing  him  again. 

He  peered  at  me  through  his  glasses, 
as  he  stood  by  the  table. 

"  It's  curious.  You  feel  so  confident 
of  your  power."  He  turned  away,  and 
I  saw  him  put  one  hand  on  a  portfolio 
which  I  knew  contained  material  for  the 
History.  I  thought  he  gave  a  little  sigh. 
"  I  should  never  feel  confident  doing  any 
creative,  imaginative  work.  Yes,  I  think 
you  are  going  to  be  able  quite  to  equal 
Gilbert  Thome's  work.  I  ought  to  get 
two  hundred  dollars  for  this  story.  And 
you  must  do  more  at  once." 

These  last  phrases  made  me  see  red. 
I  rushed  out  of  the  room  without  looking 
at  him  and  wuthout  saying'  good-by.  I 
walked  angrily  on,  making  a  long,  lonely 
circuit  of  the  country  beyond  Cambridge, 
near  Fresh  Pond,  and  coming  back  too 
late  for  dinner,  tired,  mud-covered,  but 
still  hot  with  resentment.  The  end  must 
be  now  at  once,  I  determined.  I  must 
make  a  fight  of  some  sort,  get  back  my 
freedom  somehow.  I  had  a  sandwich 
and  a  cup  of  coffee  at  Foster's  and  went 
straight  across  to  Holworthy  again,  fair- 
ly trembling  with  boyish  rage.  I  knocked 
sharply  at  his  door. 
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"  Come  in,"  he  called,  and  I  entered. 

He  sat  by  the  lamp  with  a  manuscript 
on  his  lap  that  I  recognized  as  Florizel 
at  Harvard  Square.  He  looked  up 
and,  recognizing  me,  in  salutation  tapped 
its  pages. 

"  It's  really  good,  you  know,  Johnny." 

"  You  might  call  me  Ayres,"  I  snapped 
back,  and,  getting  no  response,  seated 
myself  on  a  stiff  small  chair  opposite  him. 

"  I've  come  to  tallv  to  you,  ]Mr.  Mor- 
rison," I  began.  "  We've  got  to  come  to 
some  understanding.  This  thing  has  got 
to  end." 

"  It  is  ending,  isn't  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  You  mean  now  you  can  make  me  pay. 
You  can  sell  my  stories  that  people  will 
want  for  money  enough  to  pay  for  pub- 
lishing your  silly  old  History  that  no 
one  wants.  And  my  stories  are  going  to 
be  better  than  yours;  yes,  sir,  they  are 
going  to  be.  And  then  I  suppose  you'll 
announce  that  you're  Gilbert  Thome  and 
go  around  to  be  praised.  Is  that  any  bet- 
ter or  any  more  honorable,  I  wonder,  than 
my  saying  I  was  Gilbert  Thorne  when  I 
was  in  a  scrape?  I  think  now  I've  been 
a  fool.  I  think  I'd  better  have  risked 
telling  my  father  and  seeing  what  would 
happen.  I  don't  see,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  I  sha'n't  have  to  tell  him  some  day, 
anvwav.  I'm  lust  where  I  was  in  the 
beginning,  except  that  I've  slaved  for  you 
for  almost  a  year.  But  I'm  not  going  to 
any  longer.  I've  saved  some  money  from 
my  allowance — you  never  gave  me  any 
time  to  spend  it.  There's  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  I've  a  thousand  besides  that 
my  grandfather  left  me.  You  can  have 
the  lot,  and  you  can  pay  for  your  History. 
But  I  won't  wi'ite  stories  for  you.  I 
hate  you.    And  I  want  to  be  free." 

"  You  are  free,  Johnny,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice.  He  had  sunk  deep  into  his 
chair  as  though  my  lashing  stung. 

"  I'll  bring  you  the  money  to-morrow," 
I  went  on,  in  a  loud  tone. 

He  turned  his  head  to  look  at  me. 

"  I  don't  want  the  money." 

I  glared  at  him. 
Then  you   want   the  reputation,"  I 
cried  out.    "  But  I'm  not  going  to  write 
any  more  stories  for  you,  and  you've  dried 
up;  you've  said  so  yourself." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I'm  dried  up. 
My  reputation  " — and  though  he  spoke  in 
a  tired,  low  voice,  suddenly  something  of 


dignity  in  him  thrilled  me, — "  my  reputa- 
tion, if  I  ever  have  one,  will  be  founded 
on  ray  History ;  it  will  be  that  of  a  scholar. 
I  hoped  it  might  be  a  little  that  of  a 
teacher  too.  It  will,  I  think,"  and  he  lift- 
ed his  head.  "  I  don't  know  that  you  can 
prevent  that  altogether,  even  if  you  want 
to,  for  I've  taught  you  to  write,  I've  taught 
you  to  love  to  write;  you  can't  deny  it." 

I  don't  deny  it ;  I  can  and  I  mean  to 
vvU'ite,"  I  answered,  exultingly.  "  But 
why  did  you  do  it  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  and  smiled  faintly. 
"  So  that  you  might  hate  me,  I  suppose," 
he  said.  "  I  don't  know,"  he  went  on, 
"  but  what,  after  all,  your  instincts  have 
led  you  to  the  truth.  That  little  book 
was  only  the  one  blossom  of  a  nearly 
barren  plant.  I  suppose  I  was  trying  to 
graft  on  a  young  shoot  which  would 
rather  have  roots  of  its  own  and  start 
afresh.  Perhaps  you  are  right,  after  all, 
not  to  want  to  take  poor  old  Gilbert 
Thorne  and  go  on  with  him.  Well, 
Johnny,  try  for  yourself.  I  thought  the 
other  might  make  the  start  easier,  and 
that  it  was  a  harmless  enough  deception, 
and  might  be  a  secret  between  us  two." 

The  reader  may  have  seen  this  coming 
for  a  long  time.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
was  a  young  fool  and  I  hadn't.  Now 
I  stood  before  him,  and  I  was  trembling, 
and  I'm  afraid  tears  w^ere  in  my  eyes. 

"  This  was  what  you'd  planned  ?"  I 
asked,  in  a  low,  frightened  voice. 

"  No,  of  course  not  in  the  beginning," 
he  replied,  cheerfully.  "  The  beginning 
was  only  my  odd  sense  of  humor.  But 
later  on,  when  I  foinid  out  that  you'd 
got  the  stuff  in  you — " 

'^You  think  I  can  do  something — "  I 
broke  in,  excitedly. 

"  I  don't  know  what  my  opinion's 
worth,  but,  yes,  I  think  you  can." 

I  looked  at  him  an  instant,  and  then 
it  all  suddenly  seemed  more  than  I  could 
bear.    After  all,  I  was  a  mere  boy. 

"  I've  been  a  most  unspeakable,  im- 
grateful  bounder — "  I  began,  and  then — 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  I'm  not  ashamed 
of  it — in  a  second  I  was  down  in  a  chair, 
with  my  head  on  the  table  and  my  face 
covered  with  my  hands.  Here,  where  I 
had  so  often  thought  the  galley-slave  at 
his  bench  might  cry  with  vexation,  I 
found  my  eyes  blinded  with  hot  tears — 
tears,  oh,  so  different  from  what  I  had 
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ever  imag-hied.  Nothing  was  said  at  first. 
I  knew  that  an  arm  was  shyly  stretched 
across  the  table,  and  that  his  hand  for 
an  instant  w^as  on  my  shoulder.  When  he 
spoke  at  last  there  was  no  trace  of  emo- 
tion in  his  voice. 

"  You  know  that  by  my  plan  you  never 
need  tell  your  father  nor  the  Dean.  In 
a  way  it  seems  a  pity  not  to  play  the  joke 
on  them." 

I  looked  up,  dashed  a  hand  across  my 
eyes,  and  smiled. 

"  Would  you  honestly  rather  have  me 
do  it  that  way  ?"  I  asked.    "  I  would  do 


my  best  to  make  something  of  him  if 
you'd  help  me." 

"  I'll  heliD  you,  Mr.  Thorne,"  he  an- 
swered, with  the  same  puzzling  old  smile. 

"  Can  you  ever  forgive — ?"  I  began. 

"  Oh,  rubbish !" 

We  shook  hands  on  it,  and  I  think  we 
talked  for  hours.  By  midnight  Gilbert 
Thorne  had  become  a  great  man.  But 
almost  twenty  years  have  passed  since 
then,  and  he  is  still  very  far  short  of  it. 
The  fault  is  his  own  and  Johnny  Ayres's, 
who  hides  behind  his  name.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  Alfred  Morrison's. 


The  Song  of  Steel 

BY  CHARLES   BUXTON  GOING 

YEii,  art  thou  lord,  O  Man,  since  Tubal  Cain 
Brought  me  to  being,  white  and  torn  with  pain — 
Wrung  me,  in  fierce,  hot  agony  of  birth 
Writhing  from  out  the  womb  of  Mother  Earth? 

Art  thou  then  king,  and  did  I  make  thee  lord. 
Clothe  thee  in  mail  and  gird  thee  with  the  sword. 
Give  thee  the  plough,  the  axe,  the  whirring  wheel — 
To  every  subtle  craft  its  tools  of  steel? 

Look!    We  have  slain  the  forests,  thou  and  I — 
Soiled  the  bright  streams  and  murked  the  very  sky; 
Crushed  the  glad  hills,  and  shocked  the  quiet  stars 
With  roaring  factories  and  clanging  cars ! 

Thou  builder  of  machines,  who  dost  not  see ! 
That  which  thou  mad'st  to  drive,  is  driving  thee — 
Ravening,  tireless,  i^itiless  its  strain 
For  thy  last  ounce  of  work  from  hand  and  brain. 

Are  thy  sons  princes?    Hard-wrung  serfs!    They  give 
Toil's  utmost  dregs  for  the  bare  chance  to  live; 
They  dig  and  delve  and  strive  with  sweat-cursed  brow 
In  forge  and  shop.    Master?    'Najl  thrall  art  thou! 

Fool !     Serving,  I  have  slaved  thee.     Master  Fool ! 
To  forge  the  sword,  nor  know  the  sword  should  rule 
To  make  the  engine,  blind  that  it  must  lead 
Fast  and  yet  faster  on  the  race  of  greed. 

I,  Steel,  am  King— thy  king  in  more  than  name! 
Lo,  I  am  Moloch,  crowned  and  throned  in  flame. 
Holding  thee  slave  by  lust  of  thy  desire — 
Calling  thy  first-born  to  me  through  the  fire! 


HERE  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  the 
summer  seems  not  to  have  been 
a  very  eventful  season.  There 
have  been  fewer  earthquakes  than  last 
year,  and  though  the  railroads  have  done 
their  worst  to  bring  up  the  tale  of  disas- 
ter, we  believe  they  have  fallen  below 
in  their  last  year's  count.  There  has 
been  no  murder  of  the  first  social  mag- 
nitude, and  no  divorce  worthy  of  the 
name  of  national  disgrace.  In  the  West 
there  has  been  a  criminal  trial  of  prime 
civic  importance,  but  in  the  East,  noth- 
ing really  convulsing  in  defalcation  or 
suicide.  Possibly  a  close  study  of  the 
events  would  not  reveal  anything  more 
dramatic  than  the  experience  of  Doctor 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  in  England,  where  a 
whole  people  directly  or  representatively 
did  him  homage  as  the  overlord  of  the 
American  joke,  and  king,  peers,  and 
commons  vied  with  one  another  in  try- 
ing to  make  him  think  they  had  always 
understood  it.  But  this,  after  all,  was 
only  a  personal  event,  such  as  did  not 
enlarge  itself  beyond  the  bounds  of  bio- 
graphical, or,  at  the  farthest,  autobio- 
graphical record;  and  we  must  still 
search  our  recollection  for  something  of 
universal  appeal. 

Apparently,  at  first  glance,  we  have 
something  of  the  kind  in  the  prophecy 
of  Count  Tolstoy  that  the  American 
republic  is  fast  going  the  way  of  the 
Roman  republic.  It  is  true  that  this 
prophecy  reached  us  in  the  terms  of  an 
interview:  and  your  interview  is  ever  a 
turbid  source,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish the  clear  soul  of  the  prophet 
and  his  message  from  the  dark  mind  of 
the  reporter,  roiled  with  dreams  of  space- 
rates.  But  there  are  some  reasons  to 
think  this  message  did  not  come  too 
crookedly;  there  were  some  straight  sar- 
casms accompanying  the  prediction, 
which  leave  no  doubt  of  their  Tolstoyan 
origin.  The  prophet  says  that  we  once 
had  a  mission  to  mankind,  for  the  good 
of  their  lives  here  and  hereafter;  and  he 
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implies  that  then  we  stood  for  world- 
w^ide  freedom  and  justice,  and  for  hu- 
man brotherhood,  but  that  now  the  best 
our  statesmen  can  promise  the  lover  of 
these  is  that  if  he  will  come  and  join 
his  fortunes  with  ours  he  shall  make 
money  like  the  rest  of  us,  "  and  have  a 
double  chin." 

Something  uncomfortably  like  this  is 
true,  but  it  does  not  inexorably  follow 
that  we  are  going  the  Roman  way. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  somehow  we  have 
lost  the  poetry  of  our  national  youth. 
We  have  run  to  double-chin  inordinate- 
ly, and  the  world  has  been  more  and 
more  with  us.  We  may  have  trusted 
too  much  that  our  sins  would  not  find 
us  out.  But  not  long  since,  against  that 
Western  sky  which  is  so  western  that  it 
is  also  the  Eastern  sky,  a  threat  of  wrath 
to  come  painted  itself  in  the  vision  of 
a  cometlike  rush  from  the  islands  of 
Japan.  The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the 
Huns,  the  Saracens,  the  Tartars,  the 
Turks,  all  the  dread  conquerors  of  the 
past,  who  beat  in  successive  waves  of 
invasion  against  the  shores  of  an  Em- 
pire still  calling  itself  a  Republic,  as 
this  Empire  calls  itself,  were  figured  for 
us  in  the  fierce  little  Browmies  of  Nip- 
pon, who  would  not  endure  to  be  injured 
or  even  snubbed  by  us,  and  who  seemed 
to  menace  us  with  war  if  we  did  not 
behave  justly  and  respectfully  towards 
them. 

The  parallel  does  not  hold  at  every 
point.  We  are  not  so  decrepit  by  some 
two  thousand  years  as  the  oligarchic  and 
imperial  Roman  republic  when  it  fell, 
and  the  IS^ipponese  may  only  be  like 
those  earlier  incursionists,  those  Gauls 
who  forced  their  way  to  the  very  Cajjitol, 
and  were  then  appalled  by  the  Senators 
in  their  cerulean  chairs  under  the  guard 
of  their  inspired  geese,  and  who  presently 
retired  beyond  the  Alps,  there  to  be  ab- 
sorbed later  in  the  state  they  had  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  We  have  every 
reason  to  stay  ourselves  with  the  points 
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of  difference  as  well  as  likeness;  we  have 
the  Senators  and  we  have  the  geese;  but 
really,  as  yet,  our  crimes  are  not  so  many 
or  so  black  as  those  of  Rome,  and  very 
likely,  in  these  days  of  ELague  Confer- 
ences, Providence  mav  not  choose  to 
punish  our  sins  in  the  old  way,  but  may 
favor  our  redemption  by  means  of  arbi- 
tration, now  that  the  Nipponese  comet 
seems  arrested  in  its  rush.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  is  so,  for  in  the  old  way  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  injustice  incidentally 
done,  and  myriads  of  innocent  persons 
suffered,  before  the  real  offenders  were 
reached  and  punished,  or  sometimes  not 
punished  or  even  reached.  Not  all  of 
us  are  as  those  hoodlum  San-Erancis- 
cans  are,  who  wrecked  the  Nipponese 
restaurants  in  their  city,  or  even  as  those 
San  -  Eranciscan  school  committeemen 
who  put  the  Nipponese  children  out  of 
their  schools.  It  would  therefore  be  a 
hardship  if  we  had  to  fall  like  Pome 
for  any  such  reason,  and  the  greater 
hardship  because  in  the  face  of  those 
incidents  we  did  not  keep  the  fine  repose 
of  the  hoodlums  and  school  committee- 
men, but  hastened  to  offer  the  Nippon 
government  apology,  and  so  far  as  in 
us  lay,  reparation. 

It  can  be  said  that  there  was  reason 
for  our  haste  in  our  sense  of  Nipponese 
power,  as  it  was  manifested  in  the  late 
war  between  Nippon  and  Pussia,  and 
that  it  behooved  us  to  be  civil  with 
a  nation  apt  to  suit  the  word  to  the  ac- 
tion after  the  action.  But  it  may  be  that 
we  have  been  too  humbly,  too  Komanly 
sensible  of  our  Occidental  inadequacy  to 
that  Oriental  force.  It  is  true  that  our 
behavior  was  no  more  anxiously  pacifica- 
tory than  that  of  our  good  friend  Great 
Britain,  whose  government  subsequently 
hurried  even  more  precipitately  to  right 
the  greater  wrongs  done  the  Nipponese 
in  one  of  her  far  western  Canadian 
provinces.  But  Great  Britain  was  more 
strictly  bound  to  them  in  the  treaty  of 
alliance  wliich  in  a  moment  of  nodding 
she  made  with  Nippon,  forgetful  of  those 
Miltonian  and  Shakespearian  bonds  of 
a  common  language  which  ought  to  have 
held  her  in  remembrance  of  our  right  to 
exception  among  the  natioDS  she  pledged 
herself  to  defend  Nippon  against.  Be- 
sides, she  was  not  hampered  by  any  con- 
vention of  reserved  rights  in  her  prov- 


inces, such  as  hinder  us  in  our  States 
when  we  wish  to  deal  nationally  with  other 
nations.  She  could  deal  peremptorily 
with  that  poor  dumb  beast  of  Labor, 
which  when  its  advantages  seem  to  be 
threatened,  knows  no  way  but  to  rend 
and  tear  its  imaginable  enemy.  Her  im- 
perial government  through  its  repre- 
sentative at  the  Canadian  capital  could 
hold  the  high  romantic  language  of  the 
past  in  speaking  of  the  subjects  of  his 
majesty  the  Emperor  of  Nippon,  who 
should  be  peculiarly  dear  to  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Vancouver  because  that 
Emperor  was  the  friend  and  ally  of 
their  King. 

But  upon  the  whole  our  own  attitude 
toward  a  power  able  and  apparently  eager 
to  make  itself  felt  concerning  our  duties 
was  right,  and  it  was  none  the  less  ex- 
emplary because  it  seemed  to  imply  a 
loss  of  composure.  Compared  with  the 
serene  behavior  of  our  government  toward 
that  of  Italy,  when  a  New  Orleans  mob 
took  eleven  Italian  subjects,  acquitted  by 
our  own  courts,  and  publicly  murdered 
them,  our  carriage  towards  Nippon  was 
of  a  forward  courtesy  which  the  event 
might  have  proved  unnecessary.  Because 
the  Nipponese  beat  the  Pussians  by  land 
and  sea  in  battles  that  left  the  victors  al- 
most as  helpless  as  the  vanquished,  it 
might  not  have  followed  that  they  would 
be  able  to  inflict  the  chastisement  on 
this  republic  which  it  ever  so  much  needed. 
There  is  a  very  reasonable  doubt  whether 
a  war  with  us  might  not  have  brought 
the  Nipponese  a  grave  surprise  and  a 
serious  disappointment,  if  a  walk-over 
was  what  they  had  in  view.  This 
Yankee  nation  was  not  called  universal 
for  nothing,  but  doubtless,  among  oth- 
er things,  for  its  habit  in  war  of  stand- 
ing unanimously  up  for  itself,  and 
filling  its  camps  with  so  many  heroes 
that  most  of  them,  in  order  to  die 
for  their  country,  have  to  perish  by 
canned  beef  before  they  can  get  them- 
selves shot  in  the  field.  They  do  not  go 
to  death  by  conscription  as  those  poor 
Pussians  did,  but  they  freely  offer  them- 
selves, with  their  families  after  them; 
for  the  pensions  which  are  supposed  to 
impoverish  our  government  do  not  sup- 
port the  heroes'  widows  and  orphans  in 
affluent  forgetfulness  of  their  sacrifices. 
The  country  has  the  men,  it  has  the 
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ships,  it  has  the  money,  too,  as  the  high 
jingo  pa^an  used  to  voice  the  elemental 
facts  of  that  friendly  but  forgetful  na- 
tion mentioned.  Its  sons  have  extremely 
hard  heads,  filled  with  common  sense  as 
well  as  with  a  sort  of  humorous  loyalty 
to  themselves  and  one  another,  such  as 
would  probably  serve  them  in  case  of  need 
as  efFectually  as  the  feudal  enthusiasm 
of  those  Brownies,  Avhom  they  outnumber 
two  to  one. 

But,  alas !  what  is  the  Easy  Chair  say- 
ing or  meaning?  Is  it  of  that  evil  coun- 
sel which  brings  on  war  by  the  mere  act  of 
talking  war  ?  Or  do  we  feel  safe  against 
the  chance  of  war,  now,  with  our  navy 
ordered  to  the  Pacific,  and  our  neighbor 
beyond  it  practically  instructed  that  we 
have  not  been  righteous  from  fear?  He 
is  a  neighbor  to  whom  we  owe  reparation 
for  having  possibly  led  him  into  error 
concerning  our  better  mind  on  several 
points,  as  well  as  for  the  misdeeds  of  the 
San-Eranciscans.  "We  may  have  wronged 
him  in  his  restaurants  and  our  schools, 
but  we  have  wronged  our  own  ideal  more 
in  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  late  war 
of  conquest,  against  the  unwieldy  antag- 
onist who  also  wished  to  share,  or,  per- 
haps, engross,  the  banquet  at  which  the 
people  of  Korea  are  now  being  so  un- 
willingly eaten.  Why  should  we  so 
largely  have  wished  the  Nipponese  to 
win  in  that  struggle?  We  had  always 
been  saying  that  we  were  bound  to  the 
Russians  for  potentially  befriending  us 
at  a  moment  of  our  Civil  War  when  the 
Erench  and  English  seemed  to  be  threat- 
ening us.  Yet  in  an  instant  we  repudi- 
ated that  obligation,  fanciful  or  real,  and 
wished  the  Nipponese  to  win,  apparently 
because  they  seemed  to  be  winning.  We 
said  to  ourselves,  apparently  because  the 
English  were  saying  it  to  us,  that  ^^'ip- 
pon  needed  Korea  for  her  expansion ;  and 
we  forgot  that  Korea  needed  herself  for 
her  expansion,  in  the  event  of  a  tight- 
ening girdle.  The  whole  thing  has 
turned  out  very  grotesque,  and  not  the 
less  so,  because  England,  from  which 
we  took  our  feeling,  is  now  in  treaty 
with  ]S^ippon  to  help  her  if  she  should 
go  to  war  with  us  for  still  more  expan- 
sion in  the  Philippines,  which  indeed  we 
might  be  well  rid  of,  though  they  might 
not  be  so  well  rid  of  us,  if  the  Nipponese 
were  to  replace  us  as  masters.    All  wars 


are  bad,  but  a  war  for  the  protection 
and  independence  of  the  Philippines 
against  the  reactionary  Empire  of  the* 
Orient,  might  be  one  of  those  sacred 
duties,  of  which  there  seem  so  few  left 
to  us. 

Reactionary  we  have  called  her,  be- 
cause in  her  ideal  of  insensate  loyalty  to» 
a  monarch  Nippon  is  the  least  advanced 
of  the  great  powers,  and  her  struggle  for 
self-aggrandizement  places  her  morally 
far  below  the  level  of  Russia,  who  is 
still  trying  to  make  herself,  however 
gTopingly  and  fumblingly,  in  the  like- 
ness of  the  free  nations,  and  possibly  at 
some  far-distant  day,  to  slough  off  her 
monarchy  altogether.  We  are  akin  to 
her  people  through  the  Mir  and  the 
Town  Meeting,  but  we  have  politically 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Nipponese, 
except  the  instinct  of  graft,  which  they 
have  so  highly  developed  that  they  can 
trust  each  other  only  in  the  insensate' 
personal  loyalty  which  stands  with  them' 
for  patriotism.  So  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  they  embody  that  prin- 
ciple of  blind  allegiance  to  a  sovereign^ 
which  is  more  alien  to  the  ideals  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  than  anything 
else  in  the  world.  It  is  indeed  the  prin- 
ciple which  animates  many  of  our  novels 
and  stage-plays,  but  which  has  not  yet 
evinced  itself  as  a  governing  impulse  in 
our  civic  life.  We  cannot  say  quite  the 
same  of  our  social  life.  That  is  still  so 
low  and  elemental  an  organism  that  it 
must  needs  strain  upward  through  the 
involving  dark,  and  lay  hold  of  what- 
ever seems  above  it.  Instinctively  it 
reaches  for  something  above  it,  and  if  it 
finds  nothing  it  droops  and  creeps  away 
to  seek  some  other  condition  in  which 
it  can  really  find  something  overhead. 
That  may  be  the  secret  of  our  admi- 
ration for  the  Nipponese  in  their  late 
war,  and  our  sympathy  with  them  in 
theii*  construction  of  a  state,  ultimately 
founded,  like  our  society,  on  snobbish- 
ness; for  snobbishness  is  what,  in  the 
last  analysis,  loyalty  is.  They  have  an 
order  of  nobility,  whose  titles  in  the 
translation  are  those  of  the  English  no- 
bility, and  they  have  a  sovereign  to 
whom  they  render  a  devotion  replacing 
the  feudal  allegiance  of  fifty  years  ago. 
All  else  in  their  political  structure  is 
voluntary,  even  artificial.     They  repre- 
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sent  nothing  but  expansion,  which  is  the 
modern  name  for  conquest.  The  ideals 
we  were  once  supposed  to  cherish,  as  the 
rights  of  man,  as  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
what  do  the  jSTipponese  care  for  them? 
They  will  guard  the  dignity  of  the  em- 
pire in  the  person  of  its  obscurest  sub- 
ject, but  so  far  as  can  be  made  out  their 
empire  is  embodied  reaction,  with  no 
recogTiizable  idea  higher  than  loyalty. 

There  was  more  than  enough  of  this 
in  the  world  without  their  advance  to 
the  rank  of  the  first  nations.  In  Europe, 
to  leave  out  these  States  for  the  present, 
there  is  so  much  of  loyalty,  which  per- 
sonally and  objectively  must  always  ex- 
press itself  in  snobbishness,  that  prob- 
ably there  are  even  American  travellers 
in  that  benighted  hemisphere  who  would 
feel  honored  by  conversing  with  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  for  instance. 
Sanitary  drainage  has  been  applied  to 
some  of  the  fountains  of  honor,  but 
some  of  them  again  are  the  noisome 
ipuddles  of  the  past  which  history  knows 
of.  At  the  best,  a  king  or  an  emperor 
is  a  preposterous  anachronism,  and  is 
the  most  retrograde  man  in  his  domin- 
ions, if  he  believes  in  himself.  Therefore, 
it  is  a  pity  that  any  power  should  forge 
to  the  front  which  embodies  the  princi- 
ple of  loyalty.  The  ideal  of  country  is 
bad  enough,  and  there  should  really  be 
no  ideal  but  that  of  humanity.  The 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  Nippon 
and  to  the  world,  would  be  for  some 
future  Hague  Conference  to  adjudge  her 
ambition  mischievous,  take  away  her  dead- 
ly toys,  her  war-ships  and  her  fortresses, 
and  retrench  her  within  her  own  borders, 
where  she  should  be  assured  from  the 
aggression  which  she  could  no  longer 
practise.  A  very  good  thing  for  us,  and 
for  the  other  world-powers,  would  be 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  thing. 
"What  Europe  needs  is  to  be  subdivided 
into  as  many  Switzerlands  as  it  would 
make  over  into,  where  each  of  the  happy 
states  would  be  safe  in  the  free  suffi- 
ciency of  its  sons  for  its  defence,  and 
•could  not  possibly  expand  beyond  its 


borders.  Each,  as  it  liked,  might  call 
its  head  King  or  President,  or  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  if  it  did 
not  want  any  shadow  of  sovereignty  left. 
Then,  when  some  distinguished  Ameri- 
can went  abroad,  say,  to  study  admin- 
istrational  honesty  for  home  use,  and 
found  himself  universally  recognized 
in  his  more  personal  quality  of  poet, 
or  painter,  or  humorist,  or  scientist, 
it  would  not  bring  him  the  sense  of 
the  honor  which  crushes,  but  would 
leave  him  something  of  the  gayety  of 
spirit  which  comes  from  having  fully 
paid  one's  way.  The  difficulty  with  the 
occasional  recognition  of  worth  by  society, 
now,  is  that  it  is  identical  with  the  ha- 
bitual recognition  of  unworth.  We  do  not 
know  how  the  matter  is  to  be  contrived 
otherwise,  but  doubtless  that  future 
Hague  Conference,  from  which  we  are 
hoping  so  much,  will  find  a  way.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Somebody  whom  society, 
in  its  larger  or  lesser  form,  delights  to 
honor  on  a  particular  occasion,  finds 
himself  honored  along  with  a  multitude 
of  Nobodies,  who  have  merely  acquired 
their  wealth,  or  descended  from  their 
ancestors,  in  order  to  receive  distinction. 

But  perhaps,  when  Europe  is  recon- 
stituted on  the  Swiss  basis,  and  the 
United  States  and  Nippon  have  both 
learned  that  to  be  a  world-power  they 
have  only  to  be  an  unworldly  power,  our 
own  likeness  to  the  imperial  Eoman  Ee- 
public,  and  the  Nipponese  likeness  to 
its  invaders  and  conquerors,  will  not  daz- 
zle the  eye  of  prophecy.  It  is  but  a 
little  while  ago  that,  to  the  eye  of  sym- 
pathetic fancy,  the  Nipponese  seemed 
a  tribe  of  ingenious  and  pleasing  fairies, 
very  apt  in  porcelain,  lacquerwork,  juve- 
nile literature,  and  dwarf-arboriculture; 
and  it  is  still  to  be  hoped  that  they  are 
not  really  a  race  of  superhuman  afreets, 
whose  ancestral  bottle  our  own  Com- 
modore Perry  uncorked  on  the  shore  of 
their  islands  fifty  years  ago.  Very  pos- 
sibly they  are  more  like  ourselves  than 
we  realize,  though  whether  this  is  to 
their  praise  or  blame  our  own  future 
may  best  testify. 


WE  were  showing  how  evohition 
and  progress  played  into  each 
other's  hands,  which  is  natural, 
seeing  that  progress,  at  its  root  and  at 
every  point  of  its  course  which  marks 
a  fresh  beginning,  is  itself  evolutionary. 

Thus  we  may  consider  democracy  as  an 
institutional  development,  in  different  de- 
gTces  of  efficiency  at  different  periods  of 
human  experience.  That  is  its  progress. 
But  when  we  regard  it  in  its  origin  and 
in  its  transformations  at  critical  epochs, 
we  find  that  we  must  refer  it  to  impulses 
of  the  human  spirit  which  transcend  ex- 
perimentation and  belong  to  our  creative 
life.  That  is  its  evolution.  Seen  thus 
in  its  beginnings,  its  new  births,  we  co- 
ordinate it  with  those  other  creative  mani- 
festations through  which  the  human 
spirit  has  been  emancipated.  So  language 
in  its  genesis  is  of  evolution  and  con- 
tinues to  be  genetic  in  the  writer's  or 
speaker's  expression  when  that  expression 
is  a  fresh  embodiment  of  imaginative 
thought  or  feeling,  appealing  to  imagina- 
tive sensibility;  but  simply  as  an  instru- 
ment of  communication  for  ordinary  uses 
it  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  progress. 
Habit  is  originally  the  investment  of 
creative  desire,  but,  as  a  habiliment  arbi- 
trarily assumed,  it  becomes  a  fashion  or  a 
convention.  Crystallization  supervenes 
when  life  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms, 
and  this  is  broken  up  by  a  creative  trans- 
formation, which  is  evolutionary,  awaiting 
only  the  permissive  conditions.  Choice  is 
originally  instinctive  selection,  the  im- 
mediate and  spontaneous  dilection  of  the 
creative  and  creatively  shaping  imagina- 
tion; but  when  it  becomes  consciously 
arbitrary,  as  in  all  experimentation,  the 
creative  determination  is  no  longer  ap- 
parent, being  at  least  held  in  abeyance. 

All  the  critical  epochs  of  progress, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  renascences 
of  the  human  spirit,  are  evolutionary. 
The  greatest  of  these  renascences  in  his- 
tory was  Christianity,  which  had  the 
divine  felicity  of  embodiment  in  a  sin- 


gular human  personality,  resuming  all  the 
powers  of  a  creative  life — powers  dis- 
tinctive to  a  kingdom  of  never-ceasing 
renascence,  subject  to  no  confinement, 
and  transcending  all  sacred  enclosures 
and  rituals.  This  personality  becomes 
thus  the  Evangel  of  genius,  which  pays 
conventional  tribute  and  is  yet  free, 
and  resumes  at  once  the  powers  of  child- 
hood and  the  most  subtile  wisdom. 

Genius  is  common  to  humanity,  but 
those  of  her  children  who  most  cherish 
her,  choosing  the  good  part,  may  well 
heed  many  a  gospel  reminder — especially 
those  which  call  attention  to  the  superior 
wisdom,  in  some  respects,  of  the  children 
of  the  world  to  that  of  the  children  of 
light,  and  which  enjoin  friendship  with 
those  who  build  more  lasting  earthly 
habitations  —  lessons  to  which  Tolstoy 
paid  so  much  regard  in  his  art  and  so 
little  in  his  philosophy.  The  meek  woidd 
hardly  inherit  the  earth  save  as  they 
combine  the  wisdom  of  serpents  with  the 
harmlessness  of  doves.  To  teach  the 
necessity  of  a  firm  foundation  for  a 
durable  edifice  and  of  a  fertile  soil  to  a 
fruitful  harvest  savors  even  of  prag- 
matism. The  plasticity  of  genius,  like 
that  of  faith,  is  the  ground  of  all  miracle, 
but  structural  strength  is  essential  to 
firm  consistency  of  character  and  work. 

Ingenuity  as  a  trait  of  genius  means 
something  more  than  it  means  even  in  the 
most  exquisite  daedalian  artifice;  it  in- 
volves the  kind  of  imaginative  coordina- 
tion which  in  the  thought  of  I^ewton 
identified  the  falling  of  an  apple  with 
cosmic  gravitation — the  kind  which  has 
prompted  those  inventions  that  have 
transformed  modern  economies.  It .  is 
implied  in  the  rhythm  of  sculpture,  as 
in  that  of  music  and  poetry,  and  in  the 
composition  of  a  great  painting. 

Progress  owes  more  to  genius  than 
genius  does  to  progress.  Creative  imag- 
ination gave  spectrum  analysis  to  science, 
and  a  like  ingenuity  prompted  the  ap- 
plication of  its  principle  to  the  Bessemer 
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process  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  In 
the  mind  of  Clerk-Maxwell  this  ingenuity 
anticipated  and  stimulated  those  experi- 
ments which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
complex  functions  of  electricity  in  mod- 
ern industries,  just  as  in  the  mind  of 
Laplace  it  had  originated  the  masterly 
analysis  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  mathematical  sciences  of  heat,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism;  in  the  minds  of 
Roentgen,  Thompson,  Ramsay,  and  Ruth- 
erford it  has  disclosed  a  new  world  of 
radiant  phenomena;  and  what  it  has 
prompted  in  other  departments  of  chem- 
istry for  commercial  uses  Professor  Dun- 
can has  abundantly  demonstrated.  The 
"  New  Knowledge "  finds  its  leading 
clues,  even  in  philosophy,  in  these  dis- 
closures of  evolutionary  processes  by  evo- 
lutionary^ insight. 

In  fiction  the  author  deals  altogether 
with  evolutionary  processes  and  features 
in  his  portrayal  of  human  nature,  as 
manifestly  he  must  in  such  portrayal  of 
nature  as  may  come  within  the  scope  of 
his  art.  The  new  truths  disclosed  to  him 
and  which  he  embodies  in  living  individ- 
ual characters  and  weaves  into  the  social 
texture  he  creates  involve  on  his  part, 
though  through  a  different  method,  a 
more  flexile  and  varied  ingenuity,  in 
insight  and  invention,  than  that  which 
distinguishes  the  masters  in  science  and 
philosophy  or  artists  in  other  fields.  In- 
deed, he  combines  all  these  masteries, 
though  not  in  just  the  same  forms  of 
analysis  or  synthesis.  His  imagination 
appeals  directly  to  the  intellectual  sensi- 
bility as  that  of  the  great  master  in 
science  or  philosophy  does;  but  it  also 
appeals  directly  to  the  emotional  sensi- 
bility, in  a  way  that  the  scientific  and 
philosophic  imagination  does  not.  The 
sculptor  and  painter  and  architect  appeal 
to  aesthetic  sensibility  through  the  eye, 
as  the  musician  does  through  the  ear. 
The  novelist  is  not  subject  to  these  limi- 
tations— the  whole  heart  and  mind  of  the 
reader  are  directly  responsive  to  his. 

The  sculptor  for  the  durability  of  his 
work  seizes  upon  and  masters  an  alien 
material  at  once  resistant  and  plastic  to 
his  hand,  and  the  beholder  of  the  finished 
statue  or  statuary  group  at  once  detects 
a  fault  of  form  or  of  rhythmic  harmony. 
The  obligations  of  the  art  are  as  obvious 
as  they  are  rigid.    This  is  the  case  also 


in  music  and  poetry.  In  fiction  there  is 
relaxation  and  free  play  as  to  both  theme 
and  method,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  it, 
.  a  more  recondite  appreciation  is  demand- 
ed, unaided  by  the  eye  or  ear.  The  writer 
more  easily  deceives  himself  and  others 
as  to  the  values  of  his  work  on  the 
structural  side.  It  is  as  essential  to  him 
as  it  is  to  the  sculptor  that  there  should 
be  action  and  reaction  in  his  relation  to 
his  material,  though  that  material  is  not 
the  hard  marble.  Tension  is  as  necessary 
to  his  imaginative  creation  as  it  is  to 
that  of  the  poet,  though  it  is  not  released 
in  metrical  forms. 

Genius,  in  this  field,  may  and  often 
does  fail  of  mastery  because  of  the  very 
freedom  of  its  realm  and  the  facility  of 
its  medium — that  is,  of  words, — and  if 
it  also  has  a  loose  hold  upon  its  material, 
its  energy  is  dissipated,  and  there  can  be 
no  consistency  of  structure.  It  is  as  if 
growth  were  arrested  in  infancy.  In  such 
cases  genius  has  no  vertebrate  strength, 
no  seizure  upon  the  world,  no  nutriment 
but  "  the  milk  of  paradise."  In  the  imag- 
inative literature  it  produces  we  see  only 
the  fluent  traits  of  childhood — infantile 
grace,  quaintness,  and  naivete.  It  is 
spontaneous,  genuine,  and,  within  its 
limitations,  charming  and  wonderful, 
having  the  positive  quality  which  more 
than  any  other  is  the  essential  character- 
istic of  genius,  but  no  firm  embodiment, 
no  lasting  habitation.  We  find  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  lives  of  Christians  wlio 
seclude  themselves  from  the  world  and 
become  Quietists  or  Non-resistants. 

Genius  in  this  arrested  development  is 
most  often  overcome  by  the  world  through 
the  perversions  of  education  or  of  individ- 
ual and  social  experience.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  should  overcome  the  world,  by 
appetite  and  seizure.  Else,  even  if  it 
escapes  suppression  and  passes  into  its 
second  stage — that  of  assimilation — in- 
stead of  assimilating  its  proper  material 
for  its  own  nutrition  and  expansion  it 
becomes  simplj^  imitative,  and  lacking 
root  and  tension  of  its  own,  is  again 
arrested  within  the  limitations  of  an 
adopted  fashion. 

The  writer  whose  genius  is  persistent 
passes  through  these  two  stages  we  have 
indicated,  but  with  a  dift'erent  attitude 
toward  the  world  it  is  given  him  to  mas- 
ter.   In  him  the  creative  imagination  is 
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from  the  first,  even  in  its  plastic  begin- 
nings, a  craving  appetite,  taking  its 
kingdom  with  violence.  In  its  nurture 
such  is  the  absorption  and  tension  that 
silence  marks  its  course,  such  expression 
as  there  is  in  this  period  being  incidental. 
It  is  well  if  the  period  of  nutrition  is 
prolonged,  as  indeed  it  is  sure  to  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  scope  and  destiny  of  the 
individual  genius.  The  world  seems  to 
exist  for  the  reaction  upon  it  of  such  an 
imagination  as  Shakespeare's — the  robber 
of  other  men's  stores  and  of  all  the  treas- 
uries of  nature  and  humanity. 

For  here  too  there  is  assimilation — not 
through  adoptive  imitation — and  with  it 
a  response  to  leading  notes,  but  the  mas- 
ter finds  in  due  time  his  own  centre,  his 
individual  note.  He  is  not  of  the  world, 
though  it  is  his  heritage.  Not  one  of  the 
objects  of  human  pursuit  or  of  human 
progress  is  an  object  of  his  attainment, 
though  of  humanity  itself  every  passion, 
every  hope  and  fear,  every  feature  of  its 
complex  drama,  is  an  intimate  concern 
of  his  art  and  enters  into  its  structure. 
Heroism,  romance,  faith,  as  elements  of 
our  common  human  nature,  are  at  his 
command  for  enchantment  and  illumina- 
tion, while  the  sadness  and  trouble  of  the 
world,  the  faultfulness  of  men  and  wom- 
en, and  the  inevitable  dooms  of  fate  fur- 
nish only  too  readily  the  glooms  and 
shadows  of  his  drama.  Provided  he 
creates  characters  of  living  men  and 
women  and  discloses  the  real  truth  and 
meaning  of  their  lives,  nothing  which 
concerns  these  lives — religious  feeling,  af- 
fection, institutional  conditions,  social 
impulses,  good  and  evil  passions,  or  the 
stress  and  pain  of  the  everlasting  human 
conflict — is  forbidden  him.  His  imag- 
ination seizes  upon  this  living  material 
which  is  subject  to  his  selection,  in  the 
line  of  his  individual  appetite — as  strong 
as  that  of  the  miser  for  his  gold — 
and  in  this  line  all  his  faculties  and 
sensibilities  are  eagerly  engaged.  This 
is  his  special  culture. 

Thus  Dickens  devoured  his  England. 
Thus  Hewlett  has  preyed  upon  his  Italy. 
Other  writers  accumulate  facts  and  give 
us  information,  or  collect  data  which  they 
use  in  pleading  special  causes.  The 
novelist  has  no  such  purposes,  no  con- 
cern apart  from  his  creative  representa- 
tion of  life,  and  in  so  far  as  he  attempts 


anything  beyond  this,  however  fine  or 
sympathetic  his  intention,  his  creative 
power  is  held  in  abeyance.  The  char- 
acterization in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Mary  Bar- 
ton is  for  this  reason  far  inferior  to  that 
in  her  Cranford. 

No  novelist  of  our  time  has  to  such 
an  extent  assimilated  the  culture  of  the 
modern  world  as  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
and  none  has  made  a  wiser  use  of  it  for 
the  purposes  of  her  art.  She  is  the  great- 
est institutional  novelist  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  fiction.  But,  however 
complex  the  social  background  of  any  of 
her  more  important  recent  novels,  she  has 
done  full  justice  to  it  without  loss  of 
creative  power  in  characterization  or 
dramatic  representation.  Perhaps  no  bet- 
ter example  could  be  found  of  the  eftective 
use  by  an  adept  novelist  of  present  social 
and  political  conditions  in  England  than 
is  furnished  in  the  early  chapters  of  her 
new  novel,  "  The  Testing  of  Diana  Mal- 
lory."  The  new  order  of  things  comes 
well  to  the  front  in  Tallyn  Hall,  where 
Diana,  who  has  just  returned  from 
India  to  an  England  she  has  not  seen 
since  infancy,  participates  in  her  first 
social  function.  Her  pride  is  in  the  em- 
pire and  the  army;  but  the  contest  in 
which  she  stands  at  bay,  so  finely  and 
truly  portrayed  in  every  feature  of  it, 
is  not  allowed  to  possess  the  reader  for 
its  own  issues,  but  only  to  concentrate 
his  interest  upon  the  girl,  upon  her  frank, 
resistant  spirit,  in  a  situation  which  we 
prophetically  discern  as  pathetic,  though 
the  elements  which  make  it  so  are  yet 
unknown  to  us,  veiled  in  the  mystery 
which  has  surrounded  her  from  birth. 
All  the  circunistances  of  this  brilliantly 
pictured  social  party  in  Tallyn  Hall, 
every  detail — even  the  ugly  frescoes  repre- 
senting the  progress  of  the  Iron  Trade — 
every  character  introduced,  derive  their 
significance  to  the  reader  from  their  re- 
lation to  the  story  of  Diana  Mallory. 

But  for  this  absorbing  dramatic  pre- 
possession, how  interesting  all  the  fea- 
tures which  compose  the  background 
would  be  in  themselves!  As  it  is,  the 
impression  abides  with  us,  a  conciliating 
satisfaction  on  its  own  account.  How 
many  world  -  pictures  in  Mrs.  Ward's 
previous  fiction  do  we  treasure  in  our 
memories,  after  the  individual  human 
dramas  associated,  with  them  have  had 
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their  day  with  us!  How  many,  too,  irom 
Meredith's  and  Hardy's!  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker's  novel.  The  Weavers,  is  full  of 
them,  so  thoroughly  had  its  author  mas- 
tered his  Egypt,  and  so  readily  does  his 
imagination  evoke  not  only  the  vivid 
Oriental  picture,  but  the  wonderful  im- 
pressions of  that  life  in  which  the  West 
meets  the  East.  All  this  we  shall  treas- 
ure when  even  so  great  a  personality  as 
he  has  created  for  us  in  David  shall  be 
forgotten,  though  in  reading  the  novel  we 
are  never  permitted  to  forget  him,  how- 
ever fascinating  the  background. 

In  some  creations  of  the  imagination 
the  human  drama  is  so  absorbing  that 
striking  individual  character  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  situation  seem  sufficient. 
This  is  especially  so  with  that  kind  of 
fiction  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Dickens, 
most  nearly  resembles  modern  stage  repre- 
sentations. Humor  is  dissipated  by  the 
distractions  of  an  elaborate  background. 
Comedy  is  confined  within  the  limits  of 
the  contemporaneous  and  familiar  scene. 
The  flavor  of  the  story  of  provincial  life 
and  character  will  not  bear  the  admixture 
of  anything  foreign  to  itself.  Romance, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  always  thrived  on 
strange  elements,  being  by  nature  as  no- 
madic as  the  gipsy  or  troubadour.  In- 
tellectual curiosity  is  in  this  respect  most 
nearly  allied  to  romance,  and,  as  it  seeks 
new  disclosures  in  science,  so,  in  all  the 
higher  forms  of  entertainment,  it  craves 
new  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  hu- 
manity. The  interest  of  the  modern  novel 
depends  ever  more  and  more  upon  the 
writer's  power  to  meet  and  satisfy  this 
higher  curiosity,  to  create  and  multiply 
new  forms  of  intellectual  excitement,  and 
just  in  the  degree  of  the  story's  intension 
and  of  the  writer's  mastery  of  sub- 
jective psychical  phenomena,  is  there  the 
need  of  extension  of  the  world  affiliations 
with  the  human  drama. 

Thus  the  modern  sensibility,  which  is 
more  and  more  a  feeling  of  the  mind, 
veiling  elemental  passion,  grows  tolerant 
of  the  elaborate  background,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  striking  character  and  of 
sensational  emotion,  provided  it  is  not  a 
contrived  bac]s:ground,  but  a  creation  of 
the  imagination.  We  have  at  least  one 
instance — in  Hichens's  The  Garden  of 
A  llah — where  the  writer's  imagination  is 


exhausted  in  what  might  be  called  the 
characterization  of  the  background — a 
complex  portraiture  of  the  desert,  with  a 
subsidiary  story  that  serves  only  as  its 
reflex,  the  man  and  the  woman  chosen 
for  this  purpose  representing  the  human 
sensibility  which  determines  the  impres- 
sions conveyed  and  is  itself  the  subjective 
background.  That  such  a  novel  should 
prove  commercially  successful  shows  to 
what  an  extent  the  imaginative  sensibility 
of  readers  has  been  developed — also  the 
avidity  of  its  craving  for  those  new  dis- 
closures which  genius  makes  through  its 
mastery  of  world-material  as  well  as  of 
mind-material. 

Neither  of  The  Garden  of  Allah  nor 
of  Mr.  Hichens's  more  recent  nov.el, 
Barhary  Sheep,  its  natural  successor,  has 
the  reader  cause  for  complaint  because 
of  any  lack  of  dramatic  satisfaction, 
though  it  is  the  Desert  that  is  dramatized 
and  characterized — the  Desert  in  its  con- 
tacts with  the  human  soul.  In  the  ap- 
peal which  the  author  makes  to  the  high- 
er, or  psychical,  curiosity,  he  stands  at 
the  opposite  extreme,  in  the  evolution  of 
the  imagination,  to  the  old-fashioned  play- 
wright and  story-teller.  His  work  is  thus 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  vast  de- 
parture of  our  fiction  from  its  earliest 
appeal  to  a  crude  sensibility,  which 
found  complete,  but  narrow,  satisfaction 
in  stirring  narrative  and  thrilling  dra- 
matic situations. 

The  scheme  of  the  novel  has  widened 
with  the  desire  for  new  knowledge  of  the 
real  world  without  us  and  within  us — 
not  information,  or  logical  deductions 
therefrom,  but  interpretation,  illumina- 
tion. It  is  a  kind  of  curiosity  which  can- 
not be  trifled  with  by  any  of  the  old  tricks. 
The  demand  upon  the  writer  of  fiction  has 
grown  more  exacting,  if  we  consider  only 
his  theme,  his  working  material,  without 
any  reference  to  his  art  of  expression, 
which  is  sure  to  follow  nature  in  just  the 
measure  that  his  theme  is  a  real  disclosure 
of  nature.  He  must  have  hunger  and  thirst 
for  reality,  the  invention  that  finds  it, 
the  ingenuity  which  is  the  insight  of 
genius  in  the  great  discovery.  He  must 
creatively  re-present  to  us  life  and  the 
world.  Then  we  shall  follow  him  with 
delight,  and  experience  those  excitements 
of  the  mind  which  outrival  all  other. 


The  Test  of  the  Tintoretto 


BY  MARIE  MANNING 


Scene, — Herr  WieheVs  Pension  (formerly 
the  Palazzo  Vendrimini) ,  situated  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  Venice.  The  lady  from  the  top 
floor  caUs  on  the  lady  on  the  second  floor  to 
secure  rcoms  that  the  latter  is  said  to  he 
giving  v.p.    Time,  the  present. 

The  Lady  on  the  Second  Floor:  "  Frau 
Wiebel  said  we  were  giving  up  these  rooms, 
did  she?  I  feel  dreadful  about  going  away 
without  having  seen  Tintoretto's  picture  of 
the  Magi.  That's  what  brought  me  to 
Vennus  in  the  first  place,  but  I  suppose  it 
can't  be  helped  now.  When  I  told  Frau 
Wiebel  that  we'd  have  to  go  if  we  didn't 
have  a  bureau  for  our  shirt-waists,  I 
thousrht  it  mifjht  stimulate  her  into  having 
things  a  little  more  like  thev  are  at  home. 
I  was  telling  her  about  our  comfortable 
meat  breakfasts  and  bath-rooms  and  trolley- 
cars — but  how  the 
tracks  could  be  laid 
in  Vennus,  with  all 
these  canals  right 
under  your  feet,  is 
a  mvsterv  to  me. 

"  You  think  these 
rooms  are  beautiful, 
do  you?  Yes,  they 
ftre  a  kind  of  shabby 
grand ;  but,  heavens ! 
the  inconvenience ! 
There's  not  a  place 
in  any  of  'em 
where  you  can  keep 
a  shirt-waist.  It's 
that  very  thing 
that's  driving  us 
from  Vennus  with- 
out having  seen  the 
Tintoretto  picture 
of  the  Magi.  That's 
the  trouble  with 
these  old  palaces. 
They  sound  so  well 
in  the  home  letters 
and  they  do  give 
your  literary  so- 
ciety and  club 
papers  a  travelled 
air,  but  they  are 
simply  dreadful  for 
any  one  used  to 
the  conveniences  of 
a  fiat. 


Half  the  time 
But  here  on  the 
be  deaf-mutes. 
France.  Irene 


language 
deeren- 


DO    COME    IN:    it's    SUCH    A    TREAT " 


"  Do  come  in ;  it's  such  a  treat  to  get  hold 
of  some  one  who  can  understand  what  you 
are  saying — sometimes  I'm  afraid  I'll  for- 
get how  to  talk,  altogether,  jumping  from  one 
foreign  language  to  another.  It  was  bad 
enough  in  England — isn't  it  awful,  the  way 
they  murder  a  language  that  you  know? 

we  needed  an  interpreter. 
Continent  we  might  as  well 
We  had  such  a  time  in 
and  Virgie — those  are  my 
daughters  —  have  been  taking  French  for 
vears  and  years  at  one  of  the  best  finishincf- 
schools  in  New  York,  graduated  in  it,  too, 
and  do  you  know,  in  Paris  no  one  understood 
a  word  they  said.  I  had  them  write  home 
and  complain  to  the  principal,  and  she  wrote 
back  to  say  they  had  been  taught  the  pure 
old  court  French,  and  that  any 

was  apt  to 
erate  when  spoken 
by  natives. 

"  Of  course,  now, 
with  Italian  it's  dif- 
ferent. No  one  can 
be  expected  to  speak 
such  a  foreign  lan- 
guage as  Italian  un- 
less thev  are  going 
to  be  a  governess  or 
something  like  that. 
And  there's  no 
necessity  for  such  a 
thing  on  the  part  of 
my  daughters.  I 
don't  care  about  my 
girls  being  too  ac- 
complished —  some- 
h  o  w,  it  doesn't 
seem  lucky.  You 
can  never  pick  up  a 
paper  without  see- 
ing an  advertise- 
ment something  like 
this :  '  Lady  with 
highest  references 
will  teach  French, 
Italian,  Spanish, 
German,  Latin,  and 
Greek  (native  ac- 
cent guaranteed ) . 
Painting  in  oils  and 
water-colors,  also  on 
china.  Instruction 
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in  singing  and  music,  piano,  guitar,  and 
violin.  Terms  in  any  of  the  above,  twenty- 
five  cents  an  hour.  Will  go  to  house.  No 
objection  to  travelling.'  There,  now,  could 
any  poor  woman  know  more  or  be  more  ac- 
commodating with  it  ?  and  yet  they  must  be 
hard  up  or  they  wouldn't  ofier  to  teach  for 
a  quarter  an  hour. 

We  came  here  for  a  very  important 
reason  and  because  English  was  spoken,  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  live  in  an  old 
palace,  but  I  never  dreamed  that  the  furni- 
ture would  be  so  inconvenient.  Look  at  that 
piece  over  there — what  is  it,  a  desk  or  a 
bureau?  It's  so  heavy  that  Irene,  Virgie, 
and  I  all  have  to  pull  together  to  get  the 
drawer  out,  and  then  it's  not  long  enough 
for  a  shirt-waist.  As  I  said  before,  that's 
the  principal  reason  for  our  leaving  Vennus. 
You  see,  we  didn't  expect  to  go  into  society 
here,  not  knowing  the  language  or  having 
any  friends  here,  or  letters,  so  we  left  every- 
thing but  our  shirt-waist  suits  in  Paris. 


address  of  a  first-rate  laun- 


lodgings  ? 


we  have  the 
dress,  too. 

"  Why  don't  we  change  our 
There  must  be  bureaus  in  Vennus?  Well, 
perhaps  there  are,  but  I  wouldn't  swear  to 
it.  You  complain  about  a  piei^e  of  furniture, 
and  thev  tell  vou  it  belonged  to  a  Dose,  or  a 
Foscari,  or  something  like  that.  Besides,  we 
can't  move.  We  don't  know  Italian,  and  the 
Wiebels  wouldn't  like  our  moving  anywhere 
else  in  the  same  town.  And  do  you  think  I'd 
trust  myself  and  daughters,  to  look  up  rooms, 
in  a  strange  gondola?  No,  indeed:  if  we  are 
to  be  murdered  I  don't  want  it  done  bv  men 
dressed  up  in  sashes — it  seems  so  much  worse 
to  me  than  just  plain  ordinary  murder. 

"  I  feel  real  badly  about  leaving  Vennus 
so  soon.  I've  been  looking  forward  to  coming 
here  for  fifteen  years,  ever  since  I  heard 
Doddard  lecture  on  Vennus.  He  said  there 
was  a  picture  here  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Tintoretto- — wait,  I've  got  it  all 
written  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  my  hand- 
bag— yes,  here  it  is.  He 
said  no  one  could  really 
tell  whether  he  was  a  true- 
believer  or  not  till  he  had 
'  gazed  on  Tintoretto's 
picture  of  the  Magi — at 
the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco — 
a  large  canvas — one  of 
that  series  of  Scriptural 
scenes  depicted  in  a  most 
touchingly  realistic  man- 
ner.' The  light  of  faith 
was  in  the  face  of  one  of 
the  Magi — I've 
Avliich  one — but 
I'd  recognize  it 
the  picture. 

"  Well,  do  you  know 
that  sometimes  I've  had 
doubts  whether  I'm  a  real 
believer  or  not.  Our  club 
at  home  is  very  advanced. 


forgotten 
I'm  sure 
if  I  saw 


V7ere  studying 
we  entertained 
Swamis — such 
entertaining 


What  is  it,  a  Desk  or  a  Bureau?" 


right 


And  to  get  them  into  that  desk  or  bureau 
whatever  it  is,  we  have  to  fold  them 
across  the  front. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  would  leave  Vennus,  too, 
on  that  account  if  you  felt  as  we  do.  We're 
on  to  Munich,  where  we  have  the 
of  an  American  lady  who  keeps  a 
pension,  and  where  we  hope  to  find  a 
bureau  where  you  can  put  a  shirt-waist 
without  crushing  the  life  out  of  it, — and 


going 

address 


right 


We've  been  making  a 
study  of  religions,  and  it's 
wonderful  how  much  good 
there  is  in  Buddhism,  or 
even  in  Confucianism — 
that's  the  Chinese  re- 
ligion, you  know  —  and 
when  we 
Buddhism 
so  many 

cultivated,  ^...^..........^ 

men  they  are  —  that 
spiritually  sometimes  I 
feel  a  little  mixed.  So 
you  can  readily  under- 
stand how  I  was  more 
see  the  Tintoretto.  Indeed, 
for  fifteen  vears  to  see 

« 

I  alwavs  said  that  I'd  wait 
till  Irene  and  Virgie  were  old  enough  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  travel  before  I'd  look 
it  up. 

"  I  spoke  to  Frau  Wiebel  about  it  the  very 
day  after  we  arrived,  and  she  said  she  was 
so  sorry  her  gondola  had  gone  there  the  day 
before  and  that  it  misfht  be  ten  davs  before 


or    than  anxious  to 


ve 


been 


waiting 


that  picture,  but 
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they  got  round  to  it  again,  as  thev  had  to 
take  the  sights  in  order,  to  accommodate 
patrons  who  had  engaged  their  sightseeing 
in  advance.  Her  husband  insists  on  having 
things  that  way.  He  used  to  be  in  the  Ger- 
man army,  and  he  applies  military  regula- 
tions to  his  pensionnaires — you  may  have 
noticed  it.  The  other  morning  I  had  a  head- 
ache, and  I  sent  word  by  my  daughter  that 
I  w^ouldn't  be  down  to  breakfast.  He  sent 
word  for  me  to  please  come,  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  the  house  for  the  pensionnaires 
to  go  without  breakfast.  I'm  sure  I  hope 
the  American  lady  we  are  going  to  stay  with 
in  Munich  will  not  be  married  to  a  German 
ex-armv  ofhcer :  so  manv  of  mv  landladies 
have  been,  and  I'm  just  worn  out  with  mili- 
tary discipline.     They  say  that   the  only 


"do  you  think  i'd  trust  myself  in  a  strange 

Gondola?" 

thing  a  German  army  officer  can  do  when  he 
quits  the  army  is  to  open  a  pension  and 
make  rules  for  the  boarders. 

"  Have  I  spoken  to  Herr  Wiebel  about  my 


"i  don't  suppose  you  can  tell  much  from  a 
Photograph  " 


reasons  for  wishing  to  see  the  Tintoretto 
Adoration  of  the  Magi?  Yes,  indeed,  and  he 
said  'Foolishness!'  If  I  had  waited  for 
fifteen  years  to  find  out  whether  I  was  a  be- 
liever. I  could  certainly  wait  till  next  Friday 
afternoon,  the  day  for  him  to  personally  con- 
duct his  guests  to  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco 
and  the  sights  in  that  neighborhood.  He 
said  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  dis- 
organize his  plans  even  to  settle  any  scep- 
tical doubts  I  might  have.  Of  course  it  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  me,  but  I'm  bear- 
ing up  as  well  as  I  can,  and  I've  sent  the 
girls  to  Alinari's  to  buy  a  photograph 
of  it.  I  don't  suppose  you  can  tell  much 
from  a  photograph,  but  it  will  enable  me 
to  talk  about  it  in  my  club  when  I  get 
back.  Must  you  go?  I've  enjoyed  having  a 
little  talk  with  you  so  much.  Won't  you 
come  to  Florian's  and  have  tea  with  me? 
Tea  and  little  cakes  seem  about  the  same 
in  all  languages." 


He  Knew 

AN  Irishman  out  of  work  applied  to  the 
"  boss "  of  a  large  repair-shop  in  De- 
troit. When  the  Celt  had  stated  his  sun- 
dry and  divers  qualifications  for  a  "  job," 
the  superintendent  began  quizzing  him  a 
bit.    Starting  quite  at  random  he  asked: 


"  Do    you    know    anything    about  car- 
pentrv?"*^ 
"  Shure!" 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  make  a  Venetian 
blind?" 
"  Shure!" 

"  How  would  you  do  it?" 

"Shure,  I'd  poke  me  finger  in  his  eye!" 
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Leo.  "  Don't  you  find  that  proboscis  an 
awful  nuisance?'' 

Elly.  "  Oh  yes;  it's  specially  bother- 
some in  the  presence  of  had  cigars." 


Cooler  There 

Johnny  (coming  up  out  of  the  cellar  one 
very  ivarm  day)  :  "  Say,  mamma,  I  wish  the 
cellar  was  up-stairs, — don't  you?" 


Remarks  to   My   Great  Dane 

BY  rules  of  fitness  and  of  tense. 
By  all  old  canine  precedents, 

0  Adult  Dog,  the  time  is  up 
When  I  may  fondly  call  you  Pup. 

The  years  have  sped  since  first  you  stood 

In  straddle-legged  puppyhood, — 

A  watch-pup,  proud  of  your  renown. 

Who  barked  so  hard  you  tumbled  down. 

In  Age's  gain  and  Youth's  retreat 

You've  found  more  team-work  for  your  feet, 

You  drool  a  soupgon  less, — and  hark! 

There's  fuller  meaning  to  your  bark. 

But  answer  fairly,  whilom  pup, 

Are  these  full  proof  of  growing  up? 

1  heard  an  elephantine  tread 
That  jarred  the  rafters  overhead. 
Who  leaped  in  mad  abandon  there 
And  tossed  my  slippers  in  the  air? 
Who,  sitting  gravely  on  the  rug, 
Espied  a  microscopic  bug. 

And  stalked  it,  gaining  bit  by  bit, — 

Then  leapt  in  air  and  fell  on  it? 

Who  gallops  madly  down  the  breeze. 

Pursuing  specks  that  no  one  sees, 

Then  finds  some  ancient  boot  instead 

And  worries  it  till  it  is  dead? 

I  have  no  adult  friends  who  choose 

To  gnaw  the  shoe-strings  from  my  shoes, — 

Or  eat  up  twine  and  paper  scraps 

And  bark  while  they  are  taking  naps. 

O  Dog,  you  ofTer  every  proof 

That  stately  age  yet  holds  aloof. 

Grow  up?    There's  meaning  in  the  phrase 

Of  dijmity  as  well  as  days. 

Oh,  why  such  size,  beloved  pup? 

You've  grown  enough,  but  not  grown  up. 

BuRGES  Johnson. 


The  Gravy-boat 

MY  mother  has  a  gravy-boat. 
Now,  boats  are  made  to  sail; 
But  when  I  let  it  float  to-day 
In   Mary's  scrubbing-pail, 
I  got  a  spanking.    That's  not  fair 
When  boats  are  made  to  sail!  s 
Louise  Ayres  Garnett. 


Diplomatic 

[  ITTLE  BENNIE,  aged  five,  who  had  to 
L*  be  spanked  occasionally  for  his-  misdeeds, 
had  discovered  that  his  mother  was  willing 
to  shorten  the  chastisement  as  soon  as  he 
promised  to  be  good.  On  his  first  visit  to 
his  grandfather's  farm  he  was  highly  de- 
lighted with  a  brood  of  chicks  that  had  just 
been  hatched.  After  admiring  for  several 
minutes  the  strange-looking  little  creatures, 
he  was  suddenlv  seized  with  the  desire  to 
possess  one.  He  ran  and  caught  up  a  chick 
in  his  hands  and  began  affectionatelv  to 
stroke  the  squirming  fluffy  little  ball. 
Immediately  the  enraged  hen,  flying  upon  his- 
back,  pecked  him  and  fiercely  flapped  her 
wings  against  him.  The  youngster,  panic- 
stricken  by  the  furious  attack,  and  thinking 
that  he  had  got  into  a  dreadful  scrape  be- 
cause of  his  naughtiness,  dropped  the  chick, 
and  ran  headlong  toward  the  house,  scream- 
ing and  shrieking,  "I'll  be  good!  I'll  be 
good!" 


A  Scenario 

ONE  of  Mississippi's  distinguished  citi- 
zens, who  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Alcorn  A.  and  M.  College, 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  Ethi- 
opian youth  of  the  commonwealth,  tells  the 
following  story  of  a  visit  to  the  class  of 
English,  made  in  his  official  capacity: 

The  professor  announced,  "  Our  lesson  for 
to-day  is  on  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  one 
of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  comedies." 

"Who  is  your  best  pupil?"  asked  the 
visitor. 

"Mr.  James  Johnson,"  replied  the  teacher. 
"  Stand  up,  Jim.      Tell  me  about  your 
lesson." 

"  Yas,  sah.  Our  lesson  am  about  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  which  w^ere  written  by 
Mr.  Shakespeare.  It  am  about  a  lawsuit 
— 'twixt  a  white  man  and  a  Jew — along  of 
a  piece  of  meat.  De  Jew,  he  won  de  law- 
suit,— but — de  white  man — he  beat  him 
outen  de  meat." 


The   City  Child 

A SMALL  Kentucky  gentleman  of  four  or 
five  summers  made  his  first  visit  to  the 
real  country.  He  was  much  interested  in 
watching  the  cows,  and  asked  the  farmer 
where  he  bought  the  chewing-gum  for  them, 
as  it  must  take  such  a  lot. 


EDITOE'S  DRAWEE. 
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One  is  Enough 


The  Wrong  Party 


T 


WO  young  matrons  of  Germantown. 
Philadelphia,  who  became  proud  mothers 


not   long  since,   were  earnestly 


discussing 


the  question  of  milk  for  infants,  when  the 
younger  of  the  mothers  asked : 

"Do  you  believe  in  one  cow's  milk?" 
"  Well,"  responded  the  other  matron,  with 
the  excessively  patronizing  air  of  one  who 
knows  it  all,  "  that  depends  a  good  deal  on 
the  child.  If  it's  a  good,  strong,  healthy 
baby  and  wants  it,  I'd  give  it  two  cows' 
milk;  but  it  does  certainly  seem  that  any 
ordinary  infant  wouldn't  need  more  than 
one  cow  could  furnish.'' 


"R 


Not  the  Same 

ELATIONSHIPS  are  very  confusing  to 
the  juvenile  mind,"  says  a  Brooklyn 
school-teacher.  *•  But  there  are  not  many 
children  with  so  vague  a  notion  in  the 
premises  as  had  a  small  girl  who  once  came 
to  me  as  a  pupil. 

"  This  little  girl 
first  appeared  with  a 
small  brother,  and  she 
gave  in  their  names  as 
•  Thomas  and  M  a  r- 
garet  , Johnson.' 

"  '  Brother  and  sis- 
ter, I  suppose?'  I  said. 

" '  Oh  no,  ma'am,' 
hastily  replied  the 
little  girl,  '  we're 
twins!'" 


rHERE  is  a  young  laay  organist  in  a 
Boston  church  who  was  anxious,  not 
long  ago,  to  make  a  good  impression  on  a 
visiting  clergyman  booked  to  preach  that 
Sunday.  The  organ  is  jjumped  by  a  somewhat 
obstinate  old  sexton  entertaining  original 
ideas  in  the  matter  of  the  length  of  an 
organ  voluntary,  which  ideas  frequently  ex- 
press themselves  in  his  ■'  shutting  off  the 
wind "  when  he  thinks  there  has  been 
enough. 

On  the  Sunday  in  question  the  young  Jady 
organist  thought  to  forestall  any  such  ac- 
cident by  an  appeal  in  writing  to  the 
sexton,  which  she  prepared  and  handed  to 
him  in  the  early  part  of  the  service.  The 
hard-headed  old  fellow  received  the  note 
and  supposed  it  w%b  for  the  minister.  De- 
spite the  organist's  frantic  beckonings,  he 
went  straight  to  the  pulpit  and  delivered 
the  note.  The  astonished  clergyman  read 
this  message : 


Kindlv  blow  awav  this 
give  you  the  signal  to  stop.' 


morning 


till  I 


Reasonable 

THERE  is  a  lawyer 
of  Cleveland  whose 
quick  wit  is  said  never 
to  desert  him  either  in 
the  court-room  or  else- 
where. 

Not  long  ago  a  client 
entered  his  ofhce,  and 
throwing  back  his  coat, 
exclaimed,  irritably: 

"  Why,  sir,  your  of- 
fice is  as  hot  as  an 


oven 


Why  shouldn't  it 
be?"  asked  the  lawyer, 
smilingly.  "  It's  there 
that  I  make  niv  bread." 


Like  Father 

^•T  DON'T  want  my 
1  hair  brushed  over 
my  forehead  any  long- 
er," declared  H  a  r- 
old.  "  1  want  a  crack 
in  it  like  father's." 


Heroic  Resolve 

The  Bkide.  "I'm  going  to  give  George  that 
lohster    salad,   if   I   die   in   the  attempt." 
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Needed 


He  Could  Not 


A LITTLE  Southern 
boarding-school  in 
taken  for  a  walk  she 
terested  in  watching 
a  while,  she  pointed 


girl 


was  sent  to  a 
New  York.  When 
seemed  to  be  much  in- 
the  automobiles.  After 
to  the  extra  tires  on 
the  passing  machines,  and  timidly  inquired. 
Why  do  they  carry  life-preservers  ?" 


Uncle  Sam's 
is  a  certain 
much  given  to 
has  never  been 
even  under  the 


Her  Boat 

THE  river  boats  go  up  and  down; 
I  come  each  day  to  see, 
And  every  day  the  boat  I  love 
Goes  sailing  by  for  me. 

And  every  night  I  watch  and  wait, 

And  though  I  cannot  see, 
Its  flash-light  comes  to  let  me  know 

It's  looking  out  for  me. 

Florence  Bradsiiaw  Brown. 


AMONG  the  most  valued  of 
scientists  at  Washington 
German  naturalist,  who  is 
deliberation  of  speech,  and 
known  to  increase  its  speed, 
most  exigent  circumstance. 

In  a  restaurant  at  the  capital  one  day 

the  waiter  had  brought 
the  naturalist  a  plate 
of  raw  ovsters,  and  he 
soon  saw  to  his  perplex- 
ity that  the  scientist 
had  apparently  no  in- 
tention of  tasting  them. 

"  I  cannot  eat  these 
oysters,"  said  the  Teu- 
ton, slowly,  without 
raising  his  eyes  to  the 
anxious  waiter. 

Whereupon  the  wait- 
er seized  the  plate  and 
bore  it  awav.  He  was 
a  new  hand,  and  it  was 
with  much  trepidation 
that  he  laid  the  sec- 
ond supply  of  oysters 
before  this  discrimina- 
ting patron. 

"  I  cannot  eat  these 
oysters,"  said  the  natu- 
ralist, after  one  glance 
at  the  plate  which  had 
been  set  before  him. 

"I  think  you'll  find 
them  all  right,  sir,"  po- 
litely suggested  the 
waiter.    "  I  don't  think 


there's 


anvthing 
sir." 


wrong 


with  them, 

"  I  cannot  eat  these 
oysters,"  announced  the 
scientist  for  the  third 
time,  with  all  the  calm- 
ness of  a  chorus  in  a 
tragedy,  "  because  as 
yet  you  have  furnished 
me  no  fork." 


T 


A  Strong  Support 

HREE  -  YEAR  -  OLD 
George  was  being 
carried  home  on  an  icy, 
winter  evening.  Sud- 
denly his  uncle,  who 
was  carrying  him,  slip- 
ped, and,  by  a  superhu- 
man effort,  managed  to 
save  himself  from  going 
down  with  his  burden. 
George  regarded  his 
porter  with  a  patroniz- 
ing air. 

"  I  ^uess,  LTncle  Spen- 
cer," he  remarked,  com- 
placently, "  that  you 
would  have  gone  down 
then  if  you  hadn't  had 
me  to  hold  on  to!" 


I 

Charon.  "Just  as  icell  Iceep  up  loith  the  times  and  satisfy  my  Patrons:' 


Borrowed  Robes 


BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 


T^HEEE'S  Binks,  he  is  wearing  the  "  man- 
^     tie  of  Scott,' — 

His  publishers  so  advertise. 
I  really  can't  say  if  it's  truthful  or  not, 

I  haven't  had  time  to  get  wise. 
I  fancy,  however,  it  isn't  quite  so, 

Tho'  Binksy  is  walking  on  stilts. 
For  Scott  never  sported  a  mantle,  altho' 

He  frequently  Avent  out  in  kilts. 

And    Tompkins — a    poet    of    passion — they 
say 

Is  wearing  the  "  shoes  of  John  Keats." 
I    rather    believe    it    is    true    from  the 
play 

Of  Tompkins's  rhythmical  feats. 
I've   noticed    they   move   with    a  horrible 
limp 

As  though  he'd  a  cork-legged  muse. 
His  gait  has  a  very  unmetrical  crimp 
From  wearing  another  man's  shoes. 


There's  others  who're  wearing  the  left-over 
duds 

Of  Byron  and  Shelley  and  Lamb. 
I  dare  say  there's  some  one  who's  wearing 
the  studs 

Of  old  Mr.  Omar  Khayyam. 
The  collar  of  Dickens  is  one  fellow's  lot; 

Another's  the  rubbers  of  Poe: 
And  G.  Harding  Wiggles  is  said  to  have  got 

The  pot-hat  of  Daniel  Defoe. 

For  me  I  care  not  for  illustrious  gowns. 

I  want  no  one's  mantle  in  mine. 
A  second-hand  garment  will  fill  me  with 
frowns — 
Such  offers  I'll  ever  decline; 
And  if  it  so  happens  T  take  to  the  pen, 

Like  certain  mechanics  I've  known, 
I  hope  at  the  last,  when  I  come  to  "  say 
when," 

They'll  find  that  mji  clothes  were  my  own. 


Il 


Mooning 


Don'  Yo'  Work  Too  Hard 

BY  HARRIET  FORD 

MA  chile,  don'  worry,  it  ain't  worth  while. 
An'  don'  yo'  weep, 
Jes'  yo'  eat  an'  sleep, — 
Dat's  de  way  to  keep  a-goin'. 
We  don'  min'  sowin' 

Ef  anodder  man  Tl  reap : 
But  yo'  can't  tie  dis  nigger  to  an  ole  time-card. 
Fo'  we'd  rather  do  nothin'  than  work  too  hard — 
We'd  rather  do  nothin'  than  work  too  hard. 

Yo'  can't  be  a  bee  or  an  early  bird, 
So,  chile,  don'  try 
To  buzz  or  fly, 
Jes'  eat  de  worms  an'  de  honey. 
Ef  yo'  ain't  got  no  money 

Den  yo'  don'  have  to  buy. 
An'  you  can't  tie  dis  nigger  to  an  ole  time-card, 
Fo'  we'd  rather  do  nothin'  than  work  too  hard — 
We'd  rather  do  nothin'  than  work  too  hard. 

We'd  like  to  be  where  it's  soft  an'  warm, 
Jes'  a-lazin'  along, 
Singin'  a  song, 
An'  it  ain't  all  talkin'. 
An'  we'd  have  some  walkin'. 
An'  we  don'  feel  strong. 
An'  you  can't  tie  dis  nigger  to  an  ole  time-card, 
Fo'  we'd  rather  do  nothin'  than  work  too  hard — • 
We'd  rather  do  nothin'  than  work  too  hard. 


Fainting  by  Howard  Pyle  Illustration  for  "The  Rat-Trap' 
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The  Ta)r-5hop 

-By  Margarita  Spalding  Gerry 

The  child  is  eternal,  and  so  are  toys  and  tears  and  laughter. 
When  the  house  is  put  in  order  hij  strange  men,  irhen  the  clothes 
that  icere  v:orn  and  the  tools  that  vcre  used  are  put  away,  there 
icili  he  found  an  upper  room  full  of  toys.    These  remain. 

TIE  Man  was  leaving?  his  fashion.     They   reminded   him   of  the 

own  front  door.    On  the  care  he  was  evading  for  the  moment, 

steps  he  paused  and  look-  and  he  sighed.    Though  he  shut  his  eyes 

ed  sombrely  back.     The  determinedly,  he  knew  that  another  grim 

white  pillars  of  the  facade  building  just  beyond,  the  usual  end  of  his 

rose  before  him  iu  stately  journeying,  demanded  him,  and  he  sighed 
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again.  This  time  there  was  something 
more  tlian  weariness  in  the  sound. 

From  around  the  corner  of  the  house, 
which  almost  hid  from  view  the  white 
tents  of  the  Home  Guard,  ran  a  child. 
He  was  hright-faced,  and  magnificent  in 
a  miniature  officer's  uniform. 

"  Oh,  papa-day !"  he  cried.  "  Never  mind 
the  curtains  for  my  stage.  You  are  always 
too  busy  now  to  see  my  plays,  anyway — !" 
He  interrupted  himself  to  fling  this  in 
petulantly:  "But  get  lots  of  soldiers — • 
and  one  company  of  cavalry.  I  can't  get 
him  surrounded  without  two  more  com- 
panies— and  six  cannon !" 

The  child  lisped  so  in  his  eagerness 
that  no  one  but  his  father  could  have 
understood  him,  and  his  father  was  so 
lost  in  his  gloomy  thought  that  he  did 
not  know  the  child  had  spoken.  When 
the  expected  reply  did  not  come,  the  boy 
looked  his  wonder. 

"Papa-day — papa-day!"  he  cried,  giv- 
ing the  Man  a  little  push.  "  I  want 
some  soldiers!" 

Startled  out  of  his  sadness,  the  father 
looked  at  the  child. 

"'  Soldiers  ?  All  right,  son ;  I'm  off 
for  a  walk  now.  I  saw  a  shop  the 
other  day." 

He  walked  off.  It  was  not  a  beautiful 
street  down  which  he  turned.  Even  the 
fine  width  of  it  suggested  an  inflated 
sense  of  its  own  importance.  There  were 
some  good  lines  in  the  structure  at  the 
first  corner,  but  the  building  was  un- 
finished, and  drooped  sadly,  like  an  eagle 
Avithout  its  wings.  Beyond  that  corner 
the  paving  of  the  street  ended.  Looking 
at  the  mud,  the  Man  wished  vaguely  that 
he  had  worn  his  boots. 

He  swung  down  the  row  of  dingy 
business  houses,  his  eye  on  the  ragged 
sky-line.  His  ungainly  strides  covered 
the  ground  rapidly,  even  though  in  ab- 
straction he  stumbled  over  the  uneven 
brick  sidewalk.  The  Man's  face  fell 
again  into  lines  of  melancholy  thought. 

"  There  is  no  hope  for  it,"  he  told 
himself.  "  I  will  have  to  sign  the  war- 
rant. I  can't  find  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  desertion." 
His  thoughts  drifted  to  the  armies  facing 
each  other  in  the  cheerless,  raw  Decem- 
ber weather — his  army  sodden  with  fogs, 
sullen  with  inaction.  "  The  poor  young 
fellow  must  be  punished."     The  Man's 


heart  ached  with  comprehension.  He  un- 
derstood so  well  the  wave  of  homesick- 
ness, for  which  he  had  the  more  tender 
sympathy  because  of  the  absence  of  it 
in  his  own  cheerless  boyhood.  "  After 
all,  he  is  a  soldier,  and  he  must  be  pun- 
ished for  the  good  of  the  others.  And 
that  boy — like  so  many  other  boys — 
would  have  been  a  hero,  not  a  desert- 
er, at  another  turn  of  the  wheel.  It 
is  idleness  that  makes  traitors  of  them. 
Where  can  I  find  a  man  who  ■  will  end 
all  this?" 

He  passed  the  comfortable  portico  of  a 
church  which  carried  with  it  a  breath 
of  thrifty  village  life.  He  had  been  there 
the  Sunday  before,  and  the  minister  had 
prayed  for  peace.  "  Peace !"  The  word 
smote  him,  for  he  had  ordained  war, 
"  Peace !  How  can  I  compass  it  ?  Some- 
where in  the  Eternal  Consciousness  must 
rest  the  knowledge.  But  how  can  I 
discover  it  ?  ^  Such  knowledge  is  too 
high ;  I  cannot  attain  to  it,' "  groaned 
the  Man. 

With  the  thought  he  raised  his  eyes. 
He  was  opposite  a  young  ladies'  boarding- 
school.  It  was  a  decorous  place,  sedately 
retired  on  a  terrace.  A  group  of  young 
women  in  billowing  crinolines  were  re- 
turning from  the  daily  walk.  There  was 
a  lively  ripple  of  subdued  comment  as 
he  looked  up. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  awkwardness  ?" 
asked  of  her  companion  a  girl  from  Vir- 
ginia. "  And  the  creases  in  his  coat !" 
There  was  much  mirth,  in  the  midst 
of  which  a  young  lady  from  Maryland 
laughed  out: 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him  try  to  bow  to 
a  lady  ?" 

Quite  ignorant  of  these  girlish  strict- 
ures, the  Man  caught  the  eye  of  the 
youngest  boarder,  who,  kept  in  the  house 
with  a  sore  throat,  was  flattening  her 
nose  hopelessly  against  the  window-pane. 
Something  in  the  face  of  the  sad-looking 
man  made  her  throw  him  a  shy  little  ap- 
peal for  sympathy  from  two  red  and 
swollen  eyes.    He  answered  it.  Then: 

"  That  child,  too,  I  may  have  made 
fatherless  even  now,"  he  thought,  and 
shuddered. 

"  How  to  end  it  ?"  His  mind  kept  him 
remorselessly  at  work.  "  I  have  failed. 
Another  man  mig-lit  know  —  so  many 
claim  to  know.    If  a  better  man  were  in 
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my  place,  perhaps  he  could  stop  the  kill- 
ing and  the  sorrow." 

He  was  approaching  a  poorer  part  of 
the  city,  where  modest  homes  and  small 
industries  bound  about  the  lives  of  sim- 
ple folk,  quite  apart  from  the  square, 
dignified  old  houses  where  the  aristocrats 
lived.  The  houses  seemed  to  press  in 
upon  him  like  the  sorrows  of  the  world. 
He  thought  of  those  who  had  gone  out 
from  them. 

"  My  hand  sent  them  out — the  bright 
youth,  North  and  South — to  kill  and  to 
be  killed.  And  my  hand  cannot  bring 
them  back.  Had  I  the  right  to  do  it? 
How  could  I  have  thought  that  any  good 
could  come  from  such  as  I?  I  thought 
I  saw  clearly — I,  sprung  out  of  such  dark- 
ness— ^having  seen  such  sin.  What  right 
had  I  to  think  that  I  could  lead?  It  was 
a  crime !" 

He  came  to  a  group  of  tiny  two-story 
shops — cobblers'  rooms,  dingy  groceries. 

Would  it  not  be  less  a  sin  to  end  it 
all — to  make  way  for  some  man  who  was 
not  cursed  before  he  was  born?  Surely 
it  would  not  be  a  sin  to  lay  it  all-  down — 
no  matter  the  way — to  end  it  all — ^to 
make  way — " 

A  little  child,  turning  to  go  into  one 
of  the  shops,  brushed  lightly  against  him, 
and  he  started.  When  he  looked  up  his 
face  was  tragic.  Through  the  daze  came 
a  recollection.  Surely  it  was  here,  the 
fifth  door  from  the  corner,  that  he  was 
going.  It  was  a  toy-shop  he  was  looking 
for.  Yes,  that  was  the  name — Schotz. 
For  the  son  had  said  he  wanted  toys.  The 
father  entered  the  shop,  though  he  saw 
but  dimly.  His  mind  was  turned  in  on 
its  own  sorrows,  and  he  went  in,  mutter- 
ing to  his  own  ears :  "  To  end  it  all — to 
make  way." 

He  had  to  wait  for  a  moment  while 
the  mite  who  had  ushered  him  in  made 
her  purchase.  It  was  a  girl  child.  She 
was  too  awestruck  by  the  glories  laid 
before  her  to  talk;  but  she  managed  to 
point  with  a  fat  forefinger  to  the  penny 
doll  she  desired.  The  gesture  with  which 
she  seized  it  brought — strangely  enough — 
a  smile  to  the  deep-set  eyes  of  the  stran- 
ger who  stood  watching  her.  His  face 
was  quite  different  when  he  smiled. 
Lines  which  had  seemed  nothing  but 
deep-graven  channels  for  sorrow  became 
paths  for  tenderness.    Outside  he  heard 


her  break  into  excited  high-voiced  tri- 
umph, which  was  mingled  with  the  chat- 
ter of  .her  mates. 

The  little  shop  was  a  modest  place.  On 
one  side  was  a  counter  where,  safe  under 
glass,  were  home-made  candies  and  cakes, 
with  a  rosy-cheeked  apple  or  two.  But, 
lining  the  walls,  tumbling  over  shelves, 
crowded  into  old-fashioned  presses,  were 
the  toys.  There  were  dolls,  of  course, 
patrician  wax  dolls  with  delicate  eyebrows 
of  real  hair,  hearty,  wooden-jointed  dolls 
that  were  a  real  comfort  to  little  mothers. 
There  were  wheels  of  fortune  where  one 
could  see  a  steeple-chase  if  he  spun  hard 
enough  to  make  the  horses  vault  the 
hurdles.  There  was  a  fascinating  con- 
fusion of  supple-jacks,  house  furniture, 
houses  of  Oriental  magnificence,  little 
imported  German  toys  —  horses,  trees, 
dogs.  As  the  Man's  melancholy  eyes 
comprehended  all  that  the  place  contained 
to  minister  to  childish  delight,  something 
of  the  bitterness  left  them.  In  its  place 
was  a  curious  inertness.  One  would  have 
said  that  the  man's  being  was  paralyzed 
with  doubt. 

The  next  instant  he  had  seen  some- 
thing that  brought  grief  back  again — 
something  that  reminded  him  of  his  bur- 
den. Eor,  marching  valiantly  over  the 
shelves,  storming  wooden  boxes  flanked 
with  cannon,  were  toy  soldiers.  There 
were,  too,  all  the  necessary  trappings  of 
combat  —  swords,  guns,  soldier  suits, 
arrayed  in  which  youthful  generals 
could  marshal  their  forces  and  sweep 
the  enemy's  army  before  them  —  while 
their  fathers  elsewhere  learned  the  trag- 
edy of  war. 

Behind  the  counter  was  a  pretty, 
young-faced  woman,  who  looked  her  fifty 
years  only  from  the  softness  sometimes 
brought  by  the  records  of  many  days. 
She  smiled  at  him  in  friendly  fashion 
and,  unhurried,  waited  his  request. 
While  she  reached  for  the  toys  the  son 
had  asked  for,  the  Man,  bent  over  the 
counter,  fingered  the  dolls  left  lying  there 
from  the  last  small  purchaser  with 
clumsy,  gentle  fingers. 

"  Who  makes  that  '  dolly  '  furniture  ?" 
he  asked  idly.  "  I  wish  I  could  get 
any  one  to  work  for  me  one  -  half  so 
well.  Carved,  too.  I  didn't  know  there 
were  tools  fine  enough  to  make  those 
tiny  wreaths." 


The  tall  Man  hurried  out 


Mrs.  Schotz  shook  lier  head  at  him 
good-humoredly. 

"  ^ly  man,  he  speak  Eng"lish.  I — not — 
can."  Following  her  gesture,  the  stran- 
ger saw,  in  the  back  part  of  the  shop,  a 
patient  figure  at  work. 

Joseph  Schotz  was  sitting  in  an  invalid- 
chair,  a  table  littered  with  tools  and  bits 
of  wood  by  his  side.  One  leg,  bandaged 
and  swathed,  rested  on  a  cushion.  His 
strong  peasant  face  was  seamed  and 
drawn  with  pain. 

The  Man  was  beside  him  in  an  instant. 

"  Yes,  I  make  the  dolls'  houses  and 
carve  the  furniture — great  work,  that,  for 
a  man,  sir?  I  used  to  be  a  cabinet-maker 
at  Annapolis — before  my  leg  got  so  bad. 
1^0,  sir,  I  did  not  learn  my  trade  there. 
I  was  apprenticed  to  Cadieux,  who  was 
cabinet-maker  to  Napoleon.  Yes,  the 
Emperor.  Who  else  could  it  have  been? 
But  that  was  after  those  pigs  of  Russians 
shot  me  in  the  leg.  It  was  their  ball  that 
brought  me  here — "  with  a  contemptu- 
ous glance  at  his  bandaged  leg.  "  I  was 
color-bearer — you  see,  I  was  too  young 
to  go  in  any  other  way.  I  was  sixteen 
when  I  was  wounded." 


The  Man  found  himself  a  chair. 

"  ^^^ly,  no,  sir,  it  isn't  much  of  a  story. 
It  is  only  that  I  could  never  stay  still.  I 
don't  believe  men  were  ever  meant  to. 
That's  why  it's — "  He  checked  himself 
with  a  glance  at  his  wife.  I  was  born 
in  the  Tyrol,  but  the  name  of  Buonaparte 
pulled  me  to  France.  Why,  sir,  I  don't 
know  what  it  was,  but  he  is  the  only  great 
man  I  have  ever  known.  He  made  you 
drop  everything  and  go  with  him.  that  is 
all.  We  never  stopped  to  ask  what  it  was, 
but — he  knew  his  soldiers,  he  didn't  know 
what  it  was  to  be  afraid — and  where  he 
wanted  to  go  he  went." 

The  ^lan,  who  had  been  listening  thus 
far  with  sympathy,  started — at  these  last 
words — into  tenseness. 

"  Hid  yonr  Napoleon  never — doubt  ?"  he 
asked,  with  rather  a  breathless  voice. 

"  If  he  did,  no  one  ever  saw  him," 
chuckled  the  cabinet-maker,  indulgently. 
"  Thnt  was  why  we  followed  him.  It 
sounds  like  very  little,  but — if  he  could 
call  me  to-day,  I'd  jump  up  and  hop  on 
one  leg  after  him." 

Had  Joseph  Schotz  not  been  lost  in  the 
one  story  that  never  failed  to  thrill  him — 
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of  his  shattered  dreams  and  his  hero — he 
would  have  noticed  that  the  face  of  the 
tall  man  who  sat  before  him  had  lapsed 
into  hopelessness.  This  time  there  was 
even  something  desperate  in  the  eyes. 
Bnt  Napoleon's  color-bearer  went  on: 

Bnt  you  see — instead  of  that  I'm 
here."  He  glanced  at  his  leg  again  with 
a  repressed  passion  of  bitterness,  which 
made  him  in  some  dark  way  kin  to  the 
man  who  listened.  "  It  was  when  I 
couldn't  fight  for  him  that  I  learned  to 
carve  the  wreaths  on  the  chairs  at  the 
Tuileries — after  all,  that  was  near  the 
end.  ...  It  is  never  as  the  Emperor  on 
his  throne  that  I  think  of  him — I  have 
seen  him  so — or  as  the  general  on  horse- 
back; but  as  the  soldier  in  his  gray  over- 
coat going  about  among  us.  He  had  a 
way  of  standing,  sir,  as  if  you  couldn't 
dislodge  him — that  was  Buonaparte." 

Mrs.  Schotz  had  gone  back  to  the  coun- 
ter with  the  toys  the  stranger  sought. 
With  an  irresolute  effort  he  moved  list- 
lessly toward  them.  There  was  a  whole 
regiment  of  little  men  in  blue,  and  with 
them  a  gorgeous  officer  in  gold-decked 
uniform  waving  his  sword  above  a  pran- 
cing steed.  The  Man  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  toy  and  moved  it  absently  into  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  men.  The  brave 
general  toppled  spinelessly  over  when  the 
great  gnarled  hand  was  removed.  The 
woman  shook  her  head. 

"  He  not — can — stand,"  she  said,  in  her 
hesitating  English.  "  Too  heavy — of  the 
— head.  This  " — substituting  a  plain  lit- 
tle captain  with  modest  sword  held  at  at- 
tention— "  this  stand  so  you — not — can — 
dis — lodge  him." 

The  Man  raised  his  head  alertly  as  the 
woman  echoed  so  unconsciously  her  hus- 
band's words.  The  movement  was  a 
quicker  one  than  could  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  languor  of  the  whole  figure. 
He  gave  a  quick  glance  from  the  man  to 
the  woman  and  then  at  the  toy  soldiers. 
Then  he  squared  his  shoulders.  His  hand 
closed  again  upon  the  top-heavy  little 
general  and,  half  absently,  swept  him 
aside.  The  plain  little  officer  was  moved 
into  position.  The  officer  stood.  A  light 
that  was  half  humor  and  half  inspiration 
broke  upon  the  rugged  face  of  the  man 
who  bent  over  them  both. 

No  more  generals  on  horseback,"  he 
muttered.    ^'  My  man  may  ride  when  it 


is  necessary,  but  he  must  know  how  to 
walk,  too.  I  want  one — I  wonder  if  I 
know  him — who  '  stands  so  you  can't 
dislodge  him '  and  who  '  knows  his  men.' 
Perhaps  they  have  given  me  the  answer 
to  it  all.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  can  find 
him.  Perhaps.  And  '  where  he  wants  to 
go  ' — was  that  the  word  ?"  He  pored  over 
the  toys.  The  woman  went  back  to  her 
knitting.  The  click  of  needles  or  the 
noise  of  a  tool  raised  or  laid  down  was 
the  only  sound  heard  in  the  shop. 

"Are  you  buying  the  soldiers  for  your 
boys?  It's  wonderful  how  they  take  to 
them  these  days."  The  voice  of  the 
cabinet-maker  broke  the  stillness.  He 
repeated  the  question  before  the  Man 
heard.  And  even  then  the  answer  was 
slow  in  coming. 

"  I  have  but  one  boy  to  buy  toys  f  or— 
now,"  said  the  Man  at  length.  "  The 
other  one — that  is  left — is  too  old.  And 
in  spite  of  all,  the  child  must  be  made 
happy." 

He  turned  again  to  the  soldiers  as  if 
they  contained  the  answer  to  some  ques- 
tion. His  eyes  fell  again  upon  the  cap- 
tain. He  nodded  as  though  he  recognized 
some  one.  "  I  believe  I — know,"  he 
thought,  half  fearfully.  "  He  '  stands  so 
you  can't  dislodge  him  '  — ^  he  '  doesn't 
know  what  it  is  to  be  afraid ' — ^he  '  walks 
about  among  his  men '  —  he  '  knows 
them.' "  The  Man  seized  the  officer  al- 
most fiercely  and  held  it  in  his  big  hand. 

^'  I  will  put  him  there.  He  will  stand. 
And  " — his  face  lit  up  with  sudden  fire — 
"  and  ^  where  he  wants  to  go '  he  shall 
go,  please  God!" 

He  swept  the  soldiers  into  a  heap  and 
pushed  them  from  him,  waiting  impa- 
tiently while  Mrs.  Schotz  deftly  made 
them  up  into  a  parcel.  But  when  that 
was  done  he  still  lingered.  Suddenly 
he  turned  to  Joseph  Schotz  with  a  sort 
of  desperation. 

"  Did  he  never — waver — your  Napoleon 
— even  when  he  watched  thousands  of  you 
— even  men  with  children — die,  and  die 
because  he  placed  you  there — bound  in 
the  shambles?" 

The  cabinet-maker  raised  his  head  from 
his  work  in  surprise.  The  inexplicable 
agony  in  the  face  of  the  other  man 
brought  an  unusual  thoughtfulness  into 
the  peasant's  face. 

"  I  do  not  know  " — he  hesitated — "  I 
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am  not  sure.  He  must  have  felt — but 
no  one  ever  saw  him.  He  could  not  stop. 
There  was  not  a  moment  when,  if  he  had 
halted — even  to  pity — all  the  great  Thing 
he  was  building  would  not  have  fallen 
about  his  ears — and  carried  all  France 
down  with  it.  Xo,  he  could  not  stop.  If 
he  had  been  of  those  who  falter  " — here 
Schotz  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  the 
gesture  of  the  Frenchmen  he  had  fought 
amongst — "  Buonaparte  should  not  have 
played  the  game  of  war." 

The  tall  man  winced.  He  looked  for  a 
moment  as  if  the  cabinet-maker  had  taunt- 
ed him — knowing.  Then  he  straightened 
his  shoulders.  His  face  hardened  into 
lines  of  steadfastness  and  determination. 
Taking  up  his  parcel — 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  with  a  deeper 
intonation  than  one  would  have  expected 
in  return  for  so  slight  a  deed — "  thank 
you,"  he  said  to  Joseph  Schotz,  and  wrung 
his  hand  with  a  grasp  that  hurt.  Then 
he  hurried  out. 

When  they  had  watched  the  great  fig- 
ure out  of  sight — 

"  Wlio  is  he — that  tall  man  ?  Do  you 
know,  my  wife?"  asked  Joseph  Schotz,  in 
their  own  tongue. 

"  Some  American,"  replied  his  wife, 
with  democratic  unconcern.  Then  when 
her  husband  continued  to  gaze  ear- 
nestly at  the  door  from  which  their 
guest  had  departed,  "  A  sad-looking  man, 
T  think." 

"  Yes,  he  is  one  that  carries  with  him 
the  sorrows  of  the  world.  When  he  came 
into  the  world  he  had  already  known 
what  it  was  to  sorrow.  Men  like  that 
must  learn  to  laugh  or  they  cannot  live." 

"  ^\Tiat  does  it  matter  ?"  she  said,  rally- 
ing him.    ^'  He  is  not  thy  Napoleon." 

"  Xo,  he  is  not  Xapoleon,"  replied  the 
man,  quickly,  looking  down  at  his  hand, 
still  red  from  the  pressure  of  the  bony 
fingers.  "  Xo — Xapoleon  never  played — 
with  toys." 

Joseph  Schotz  was  weaker  in  the  sum- 
mer heat  when  the  ^Fan  next  came  to  the 
toy-shop.  The  wife  was  at  market,  so 
there  was  nobody  in  the  place  save  Joseph 
and  the  little  neighbor  girl  who  was  being 
taught  to  take  in  pennies  like  a  woman 
grown.  She  was  not  an  altogether  profit- 
able clerk,  however,  for  she  outdid  Mrs. 
Schotz  in  giving  too  good  measure  for  the 


pennies.  But  there  was  need  for  her  help, 
and  soon  there  would  be — more. 

The  ^lan  entered  the  shop  eagerly. 
From  his  remembering  glance  that  com- 
prehended the  place  to  its  farthest  shelf 
one  would  have  said  that  he  had  just  left 
it.  He  was  stooping  and  care-worn,  but 
his  eyes  sought  the  toys  with  expectation. 
And  as  he  dwelt  upon  this  spot  which 
ministered  to  pure  delight — a  territory 
consecrated  to  those  flowerings  of  grown- 
up fancy  which  the  children  call  toys — 
his  bent  shoulders  straightened  and  his 
deep  eyes  began  to  smile.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments he  said  nothing.  He  was  like  a 
man  who  was  drinking  great  draughts 
of  water,  a  parched  man,  new  from  des- 
ert sands.  At  last  he  crossed  to  where 
Joseph  waited. 

"  I  found  my  man,"  he  began,  with 
outstretched  hand.  Then  he  checked  him- 
self, realizing  that  Joseph  could  not  know. 
In  that  moment  he  saw  the  ravages  that 
suffering  had  wrought  upon  the  sick 
man's  face,  and  a  new  look  came  into 
his  eyes. 

"  How  is  it  with  you,  my  friend  ?"  he 
asked.  His  voice  would  have  been  tender 
had  he  not  taken  care  to  make  it  merely 
frank — as  from  one  man  to  another  who 
was  bearing  pain  without  words.  Then 
Joseph  saw  that  he  was  changed  from  the 
man  who  had  sought  the  shop  the  Decem- 
ber gone  by.  There  was  sorrow  in  the 
eyes,  but  there  was  no  more  despair. 

"  vSome  toy  soldiers,  please,"  the  stran- 
ger said  to  the  little  girl  who  waited  be- 
hind the  counter.  His  tone  had  both 
firmness  and  purpose  in  it,  but  it  had 
changed  into  mere  kindness  when  he 
turned  again  to  Joseph. 

"  AATiat  do  you  think  of  our  new  gen- 
eral, friend  vSchotz  ?"  he  asked. 

"  He  knows  how  to  win  victories,"  re- 
plied Joseph,  "  but — " 

"It  is  long,  is  it  not,  too  long?  Would 
your  Xapoleon  have  ended  it  sooner?" 
The  glance  of  the  deep-set  eyes  was  keen. 
At  last  he  answered  the  uncertainty  on 
the  peasant's  face  with  a  great  sigh. 

"  Yes  —  it  is  long.  —  Oh,  more  than 
that,"  he  interrupted  himself  to  say  to 
the  little  clerk.  "  ^lore  soldiers  than 
that."  He  crossed  the  room  to  give  her  a 
gentle  pat  on  the  cheek — a  caress  which 
somehow  made  her  feel  his  impatience  to 
be  at  play.    "  We  need  all  you  can  get. 
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all  you  have.  We  must  reach  the  end 
quickly,  no  matter  how  many  lives  it  may 
cost.  That  is  the  only  way  to  be  merci- 
ful." He  was  talking  now  to  himself. 
The  child  made  round  eyes,  but  she 
brought  the  legions  out.  Before  they 
were  all  there  the  Man  was  back  at 
the  counter. 

"  Cannon  too  —  lots  of  them."  His 
voice  was  absent,  for  he  was  arranging 
the  soldiers  into  opposing  camps.  "  There 
must  be  some  plan  which  will  end  it. 
This  box  will  do  for  a  fort.  This  for  an- 
other. This  chap  is  making  faces,  but 
we'll  use  him  too.  Into  your  shell,  sir. 
It's  the  rampart  we  need."  The  jack-in- 
the-box  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  of  a 
horrible  grimace. 

"  Was  the  boy  pleased  with  his  toys  ?" 
asked  Joseph  Schotz  from  his  end  of  the 
room.  His  voice  was  wistful ;  he  had  nev- 
er needed  to  use  his  skill  for  the  delight 
of  children  of  his  own. 

"  Yes,  my  friend." 

"  Yes,  there  is  indeed  a  change  in  the 
Man  since  his  first  visit,"  thought  Jo- 
seph. The  smile  with  which  the  guest 
looked  up  from  his  toys  warmed  the 
sick  man's  heart,  about  which  a  chill 
had  been  gathering. 

"  But  he  wants  more.  He  always 
does."  There  was  the  purest  delight  in 
the  father's  face  as  he  spoke.  Just  the 
other  day  I  came  across  an  upper  cham- 
ber in  our  house  which  was  full  of  toys. 
They  were  all  forgotten ;  but  each  one  had 
made  him  happy  for  a  day.  That's  the 
thing.  He  doesn't  even  have  to  learn  his 
lessons  from  them  as  I  do."  He  smiled 
whimsically.  ^'  I  am  trying  to  give  him 
all  the  toys  I — didn't  have.  And '' — his 
voice  died  away,  and  he  forced  the 
words  with  difficulty — "  he  must  have 
all  that  I  meant  to  give  the  boy  who 
— went  away." 

"  You  mustn't  spoil  him,"  said  Schotz, 
after  a  moment,  with  the  perfunctory 
morality  of  the  childless  man. 

The  smile  broke  out  again.  "  Bless 
you,  you  can't  spoil  children  with  love. 
Why,  my  boy  plays  with  his  soldiers,  but 
he  doesn't  know  that  war  is  anything  but 
a  game.  I  wish  his  father  could  win 
battles  with  toy  soldiers  and  tin  swords." 
His  eyes  were  drawn  back  to  the  counter. 
The  next  moment  he  was  lost  to  every 
sight  and  sound. 


Marvellous  operations  were  soon  in 
progress  on  the  counter.  One  set  of  men 
was  intrenched  behind  all  the  boxes  with- 
in sight.  x\dvance  and  retreat — shifting 
to  right  and  to  left — both  sides  alert,  one 
would  have  said — they  seemed  so  under 
the  great  hands  that  hovered  over  them — 
the  besieged  army  handled  with  the  same 
cool  intelligence — both  sides  manoeuvred 
for  position. 

The  cuckoo-clock  in  the  corner  struck 
eleven.  The  little  clerk  stared  with 
mouth  open  at  the  big  man  who  played 
with  toys.  Schotz  watched  him  with 
questioning  eyes  as  the  stranger  knitted 
shaggy  brows  over  some  problem  that 
baffled  him. 

Creeping  ever  nearer,  closing  in  around 
by  patient  degrees,  came  the  army  mar- 
shalled by  the  plain  little  officer,  with 
sword  at  attention,  marching  on  foot  at 
the  head  of  his  men. 

"  I  have  it !"  cried  the  Man,  in  heart- 
felt triumph.  He  looked  up.  There  was 
a  dawning  realization  of  his  audience. 

"  A  queer  thing  for  an  old  man  like 
me  to  be  playing  with  toy  soldiers,"  he 
laughed,  sweeping  the  late  combatants 
into  an  undignified  heap. 

So  have  I  seen  the  officers  at  home  in 
the  ecole  cle  guerre.  Such  play  would  aid 
you  were  you  a  soldier." 

The  tall  man  shot  a  quick  glance  at 
Joseph,  in  which  there  was  much  humor 
and  some  suspicion. 

"  Tell  me — "  he  began.  But  he  did  not 
finish  his  sentence.  He  was  feverishly 
anxious  to  be  gone.  There  was  so  much 
to  be  done;  the  child's  fingers  were 
clumsy  as  she  wrapped  up  the  soldiers. 
But  he  found  time  for  a  smile  at  the  lit- 
tle maid  and  a  sympathetic  pressure  of 
Jose])h's  hand  before  he  crossed  the 
threshold  and  was  gone. 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  bustle 
at  the  door.  Mrs.  Schotz  hurried  in, 
market-basket  in  hand.  She  had  not  laid 
it  down  before  she  was  at  her  husband's 
side,  her  anxious  eyes  searching  his  face 
to  find  how  he  had  fared. 

"  Clara,  the  tall  man  has  been  here 
again." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  met  him.  Do  you 
know  yet  who  he  is  ?" 

"  I  have  thought  that  I  have  some- 
where seen  a  face  like  that,"  replied 
Joseph,  slowly.     "  Something  made  me 
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feel — his  playing  with  the  soldiers,  which 
yet  seemed  more  than  play — he  might  be 
in  the  army — he  might  even  be  an  officer 
— and  yet  he  has  not  the  air.  Still,  they 
are  not  all  drilled  in  schools,  these  of- 
ficers in  this  war." 

"  But  listen,"  said  his  wife,  as  she 
seated  herself  by  him,  with  joy  that 
there  was  something  to  tell  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  hear.  "  I  have  something  to 
tell  you.  This  morning,  on  my  way  to 
market,  everywhere  there  were  soldiers 
— dirty,  lean  as  from  hunger,  faces 
black  with  powder  stains.  At  first  I 
was  afraid — " 

"  But,  my  wife,"  said  Joseph,  indulgent- 
ly, "  what  w^s  there  to  be  feared  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  A  crowd  of  soldiers 
came  swaggering  into  Schmidt's.  They 
ordered  him  to  wait  on  them,  and  when 
he  asked  for  money  for  the  food,  they 
shook  their  fists  at  him  with  ugly  words, 
and  called  for  all  to  come  and  take  what 
they  would.  Two  officers  hurried  up 
and  ordered  them  to  return  to  their  ranks, 
but  they  laughed  at  the  officers." 

"  Mutiny !"  whispered  Napoleon's  sol- 
dier, his  face  pale  with  excitement. 

^*  They  swore  oaths  and  said  that  they 
would  fight  no  more  battles  for  men  who 
were  old  women  and  stayed  at  home  while 
they  sweated  and  bled  and  were  starving." 

"  Without  doubt  their  officers  ordered 
them  into  arrest?"  demanded  Joseph, 
fiercely. 

"  Who  was  there  to  arrest  them  ?  The 
officers  looked  white,  and  I  was  trem- 
bling. More  soldiers  came  into  the 
square,  until  everywhere  there  were  angry 
faces  and  bodies  swaying  this  way  and 
that,  while  the  men  were  thinking  what 
evil  they  should  do.  At  that  moment  a 
carriage  drove  up  at  full  speed.  There 
was  one  man  in  it.  He  stood  up;  he  was 
a  tall  man.  A  hesitating  sort  of  shout 
went  up  from  the  soldiers.  Then  there 
was  a  great  muttering,  and  every  one 
rushed  toward  him,  and  some  were  shak- 
ing their  fists. 

"  The  man  stood  still.  He  said  no 
word.  But  little  by  little  the  muttering 
stopped  and  there  was  silence.  Then  the 
crowd  began  backing  away  from  him. 
There  was  a  break  in  the  mass,  and 
through  it  I  saw  his  face.  He  was  smil- 
ing with — well,  the  way  fathers  look  at 
their  children  that  have  hurt  themselves 
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because  they  were  naughty  and  are  yet 
not  very  bad.    Still  there  was  silence." 

"  He  held  them  so  ?"  broke  in  Joseph. 
"  But  then  he  was  a  great  man.  But 
who  ?" 

"  Wait.  He  began  talking  to  them.  I 
couldn't  hear  what  he  said,  for  all  the 
men  began  crowding  up  around  him. 
But  one  moment  they  laughed,  and  the 
next  they  were  wiping  their  eyes  with  the 
back  of  their  hands." 

Joseph  was  listening  with  shining  eyes. 

"  When  he  had  driven  off  again  the 
soldiers  went  back  to  their  camp.  Some 
of  them  looked  downcast  and  ashamed, 
but  most  of  them  were  just  boyish  and 
good-natured,  as  if  they  had  forgotten 
how  they  felt  before.  One  boy  laughed 
as  he  passed  me : 

^  Say,  that  was  a  good  one  about  the 
tin  soldier.  I  felt  like  a  toy  soldier  my- 
self when  he  turned  those  eyes  of  his 
on  me !' " 

"  "WTio  was  it  ?"  asked  Joseph  Schotz, 
eagerly.  "  Have  they  such  a  man  ?  Was 
it  the  new  general?  I  have  thought  he 
might  be  such  a  man — to  win  such  vic- 
tories. And  yet  " — his  face  fell — "  that 
one  is  a  short  man,  and  this  you  said  was 
very  tall." 

"  The  general  ?  Xo !"  said  Mrs.  Schotz, 
contemptuously.  "  Tt  was  not  the  general. 
As  he  drove  off,  some  boys  shouted, 
'  Hurrah  for  the  President !'  " 

"  The  President !"  Joseph  echoed. 

"  The  President.  And,  Joseph,  when  I 
saw  his  face  1  knew  him."  She  paused 
to  make  sure  of  the  effect  upon  her  petted 
invalid  of  what  she  had  to  say.  "  It  was 
he  who  came  to  us  to  buy  toy  soldiers !" 

She  fell  back  triumphantly  when  she 
had  fired  this  bolt  of  wonder.  But 
Joseph  was  looking  at  her  wuth  eyes  in 
which  there  was  no  wonder — only  com- 
prehension. 

"  So,"  he  said,  slowly, — "  so — that  was 
the  President.  So  Xapoleon  would  have 
done." 

The  doctor  had  told  Joseph  that  he 
must  go  to  his  bed.  The  old  soldier 
winced.  A  man  may  be  brave  before 
l)idlets  and  yet  quail  before  the  doctor. 
The  bed  was  brought  down  into  the  little 
kitchen  back  of  the  shop.  Joseph  in- 
si.sted  on  it. 

"  It  is  that  I  may  be  able  to  help  you 
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tend  the  shop,"  he  said.  But  the  real 
reason  was  that  he  might  not  be  banished 
from  the  children's  domain.  He  could 
still  see  Minna  and  Rosa  and  Bennie 
come  for  their  toys. 

Thus  it  happened  that  one  morning 
Joseph  sat  propped  up  in  his  narrow  iron 
bed.  Mrs.  Schotz  bustled,  with  much 
demonstration  of  activity,  about  her  work. 
Joseph  almost  wished  that  she  would  go 
up-stairs.  He  was  forced  to  keep  up  an 
appearance  of  much  cheerfulness — if  he 
screwed  up  his  face  when  the  pain  came, 
she  wept. 

"  I  wonder  if  the  President  will  come 
to-day,"  he  thought.  "  He  said  he  would 
as  soon  as  he  got  back.  I  want  to  see 
how  he  looks  since  the  surrender.  Strange 
that  it  should  have  been  on  Palm  Sun- 
day." His  eyes  strayed  to  the  mantel- 
piece, where  a  spray  of  palm  waved  from 
a  gilt  vase.  The  wife  had  had  it  in  her 
hand  when  she  came  in  from  the  street 
with  the  news  the  day  before. 

"  If  he  would  come,  it  would  be  easier," 
thought  Joseph.  "  He  would  take  my  hand 
and  look  deep  into  my  eyes — it  would 
be  as  if  he  took  some  of  the  pain  away 
from  me — into  his  own  heart."  And  then, 
because  some  childishness  is  permitted 
to  the  sick,  he  moved  peevishly  in  his  bed 
and  thumped  his  pillow. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened.  It  was  the 
President.  Still,  a  different  President — 
almost  a  new  one.  His  shoulders  were 
straight  and  held  well  back.  He  walked 
with  a  sort  of  joj'Ous  impatience,  as 
though  he  brushed  aside  palms  of  victory. 
His  eyes  glowed.  He  spoke  as  he  entered, 
and  his  voice  broke  into  a  boyish  laugh. 
When  he  looked  into  the  room  and  saw 
Joseph,  the  full  meaning  of  the  change 
struck  him  and  his  face  fell.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  looked  almost  abashed.  Then, 
shaking  his  head  with  decision,  he  strode 
through  the  shop  to  where  the  sick  man 
lay.  He  took  Joseph's  hand  with  reso- 
lute happiness  and  held  it,  looking  full 
into  the  other  man's  eyes.  There  was  no 
need  of  words  between  them.  A  hearten- 
ing and  a  tonic  influence  went  from  one 
man  to  the  other. 

"  It  is  over,  friend  Schotz,"  he  said, 
buoyantly.  "The  nightmare  is  over;  we 
are  awake."  He  paused  and  added,  under 
his  })reath,  with  humble,  halting  rever- 
ence, "  Thank  God !" 


"  They  have  surrendered."  Joseph 
Schotz  raised  himself  on  his  elbows. 

"  It  was  the  meeting  of  two  great  men," 
said  the  President.  "  Mine  and  the  other. 
He's  a  general  after  our  own  hearts — eh, 
Schotz — the  modest  man  you  helped  me 
to  choose!" 

The  sick  man's  face  was  every  minute 
taking  on  the  lines  of  hope  and  manly 
force.  The  other  man  watched  him  with 
tender  eyes,  in  which  the  pity  was  care- 
fully veiled. 

"  Yes,  we  chose  him  well,  my  Presi- 
dent," said  Joseph,  with  almost  a  swagger. 

"  You  will  never  know  how  great  my 
gratitude  is,  Schotz,"  suggested  the  Presi- 
dent, "  because  you  can  never  know  from 
what  you  saved  me — you  and  the  toy-shop. 
The  day  when  first  I  came  here  I  had 
fallen  into  a  pit  digged  by  my  own  natu.re. 
You  showed  me  the  way  out."  His  eyes 
were  on  the  sick  man,  and  he  chose  the 
words  that  would  hearten  most.  "  It  was 
a  great  service  you  did  me — and,  through 
me,  this  great  land  of  ours." 

There  was  a  light  in  Joseph's  eyes  that 
had  been  absent  for  many  days. 

"  And  now  it  is  over."  The  President 
drew  a  breath  so  great  that  his  gaunt 
frame  expanded.  He  settled  into  a  chair 
near  the  bed  with  a  sigh  of  restful- 
ness.  "  The  boys  will  come  home.  Their 
mothers  will  meet  them.  Their  fathers 
will  grip  their  hands.  No,  I  will  not 
think  of  those  who  will  be  missing — the 
time  for  that  has  passed.  The  children 
will  hang  about  their  father's  neck.  And 
they  will  bo  together."  The  light  grew 
in  the  President's  eyes,  until  it  seemed 
they  blazed  with  a  love  which  was  that 
of  child  and  father  in  one  and  contained 
the  passion  and  tenderness  of  the  uni- 
versal lover. 

Then  the  President  rose,  shaking  him- 
self like  a  great  spaniel  and  laughing  from 
delight  in  living. 

"  There  are  things  to  be  done — oh,  the 
fight  is  not  over.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
begun.  But  to-day  is  my  perfect  moment 
— the  first  perfect  moment  of  my  life, 
God  knows."  He  paused  and  raised  him- 
self to  his  full  stature — challenging  his 
fate.  "  It  is  enough  to  have  lived  for. 
I  am  content!" 

He  turned  to  Schotz  again,  and  his  face 
was  radiant  with  steadfast  brightness. 

"  There  will  be  a  future,  my  friend. 
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We  are  ready  for  it,  are  we  not  ?  I  know 
the  path  will  be  clear.  I  have  begun — 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  heal.  Be- 
yond that " — he  paused,  and  his  forehead 
contracted  slightly  as  if  from  doubt — "  all 
is  in  the  shadow."  A  veil  made  vague  the 
joyousness  of  his  eyes.  It  seemed  to 
Joseph  that  his  great  friend  was  looking 
upon  something  that  he  himself  could 
not  see.  The  face  brightened — the  eyes 
opened  wide — became  luminous.  .  .  .  The 
President  took  up  his  words  in  an  altered 
tone.  "  Beyond  that — I  cannot  see,"  he 
ended,  happily. 

Joseph  watched  him  for  a  moment. 
Then,  uneasy,  he  put  out  his  hand  and 
touched  him  timidly  on  the  sleeve.  The 
President  smiled  at  him  again.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  transition,  and  yet — they 
were  back  again  in  the  world  where  things 
were  to  be  done  and — borne. 

"  And  now,  friend  Joseph,"  the  Presi- 
dent took  up  again  the  task  he  had 
set  himself  in  the  shadowed  toy-shop, 
'''  when  we  were  in  the  conquered  city 
I  found  a  toy — "  He  interrupted  him- 
self to  laugh.  "  It  was  the  only  loot  I 
permitted  myself." 

Joseph  stared  at  him  with  puzzled 
expectation. 

"  For,  after  all,  toys  are  the  only  things 
that  are  worth  the  consideration  of  wise 
folks  like  you  and  me."  He  was  busily 
extricating  a  package  from  his  pocket. 
It  was  done  up  in  many  wrappings.  He 
watched  while  the  sick  man  pulled  off  the 
papers,  one  after  another.  Joseph  be- 
came angry  with  them — they  seemed  end- 
less. Then  the  President  chuckled  glee- 
fully, for  he  saw  the  color  coming  into 
Joseph's  face.  At  last  the  toy  stood  in 
Joseph's  hand  revealed — a  little  tin  sol- 
dier.   Joseph  looked  at  it  in  wonder. 

"  But  what—?"  he  began.  Then,  "  Wliy, 
it  is  the  old  uniform — ^he  carries  the  tri- 
color. ^Vhere  did  you  find  Xapoleon's 
soldier,  my  President?" 

The  President  watched  him  tenderly. 

"  That  is  my  secret,  friend  Joseph. 
Does  he  look  to  you  like  the  little  color- 
bearer,  my  friend,  that  marched  gayly 
out,  in  the  sparkling  sunshine?  But  see 
— ^he  is  no  child — his  hair  is  gray."  He 
bent  forward.  He  saw  a  spasm  of  pain 
contract  the  worn  face.  He  saw  the  in- 
voluntary movement  of  muscles  wlien 
tortured  nerves  cry  out.     He  saw  the 


stark  will  of  the  man  who  sternly  com- 
manded his  anguish  to  be  decent  and  to 
make  no  moan. 

"  He  is  a  soldier,  my  Joseph,  one  of 
my  soldiers,  and  in  the  evening  he  is 
doing  the  greatest  deed  of  all."  The 
President's  voice  had  sunk  into  a  cadence 
which  was  melodious  with  all  the  pain 
the  world  has  known — and  all  the  joy. 
He  held  with  his  own  the  sufi^erer's  eyes 
so  that  he  could  not  fail  to  understand. 

"  He  is  a  hero — !" 

The  President  sat  with  the  sick  man 
in  a  pregnant  silence,  while  the  color 
came  back  into  the  face  of  the  man  on 
the  bed.  At  last  there  came  a  smile. 
\\"lien  he  was  satisfied  that  his  work  was 
done,  the  President  rose.  For  a  moment 
his  hand  touched  Joseph's  brow  as  the 
sculptor  does  his  clay,  with  that  touch 
which  is  a  caress. 

"  And  now,  friend  Joseph,  good-by." 

After  he  had  gone,  Joseph  looked  at  the 
toy  the  President  had  left.  He  put  it  to 
his  lips.  He  held  it  to  his  meagre  chest. 
And  thus  they  lay,  the  man  and  the  toy, 
until  the  exultation  on  Joseph's  face 
softened  into  perfect  peace. 

"  Toys — toys — "  so  his  thoughts  sang 
themselves.  "  Toys.  Nothing  else  is  real. 
Toys  of  tenderness — toys  of  mirth — toys 
that  sail  a  man  back  to  childhood — toys 
that  sweep  a  man  into  manhood — and  be- 
yond." He  held  the  color-bearer  passion- 
ately close.  "  '  A  hero !'  "  he  said.  "  Thank 
God  for  the  man  who  knows  our  hearts. 
The  world  is  his  toy-shop  and  men  and 
women  are  his  toys.  He  can  use  every- 
body— it  makes  no  difference  how  ugly  a 
tov  mav  be.  He  loves  them  even  when 
they  are  naughty — just  like  a  little  girl 
when  she  spanks  her  dolly."  Joseph 
smiled  at  his  own  thoughts  with  tender- 
ness. ..."  Just  like  the  Christ  who  suf- 
fers us  to  come  to  Flim. 

"  I  wonder  ...  is  it  because  he  loves 
people  or  because  he  plays  with  them 
that  he  is  so  far  above  them? — I  believe 
he  is  very  far  off — looking  on.  He  is 
really  neither  smiling  nor  looking  sad — 
just  seeing." 

The  room  was  quiet.  The  pain  had 
ceased.    Joseph  clasped  his  toy  and  slept. 

Into  the  damp  night  air  drifted  sudden- 
ly a  wave  of  sound.  It  startled  Mrs. 
Schotz,  who  sat  at  work  by  the  lamp, 
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watching  late  into  the  night.  Even  as 
she  lifted  her  head  to  listen  it  swelled 
into  a  distant  growl  of  thunder,  threat- 
ening, sullen.  A  startled  voice  came  from 
her  husband's  bed  asking  what  the  noise 
might  be.  Before  she  had  time  to  an- 
swer, the  door  burst  open,  and  their  neigh- 
bor, the  cobbler's  wife,  ran  into  the  shop. 

'"Have  you  heard,"  she  shrieked — 
"  have  you  heard  ?  They  have  killed  him, 
the  good  President !"  With  the  last  word 
she  was  out  of  the  door. 

Joseph  fell  back  and  lay  still.  His 
hands  were  clenched  and  his  lips  were 
locked.  He  tried  to  lock  his  heart  too. 
He  did  not  dare  to  feel.  ... 

"  '  A  hero,'  "  he  thought.  "  He  called 
me  that."  The  sound  of  his  wife's  sob- 
bing filled  the  room.  .  .  .  No,  it  would 
never  do  to  weep.  "  Ah-h !"  A  pang 
greater  than  he  had  ever  known  shattered 
him.  He  held  that  down,  too.  It  was 
then  that  a  great  thought  came  to  him — 
the  pain  taught  him. 

"  The  same  future,  then,  for  him  and 
for  me." 

He  lay  very  still  while  the  thought 
grew  and  filled  him.  The  sound  of  his 
wife's  sobbing  sank  lower  and  lower.  She 
crept  close  to  her  husband  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his.  He  took  it  gently  in  his 
weak  fingers,  and  thus  they  remained. 
The  room  seemed  empty. 


"  They  killed  him,  too,  thy  Napoleon," 
at  last  the  wife  said,  timidly.  Joseph 
started.  The  name  of  the  old  god  made 
him  know  how  far  he  had  gone.  Eor  a 
moment  he  felt  shame,  as  though  he,  too, 
had  betrayed.    Then  he  spoke : 

"  Ji  the  Emperor,  too,  had  had — toys — 
and  if  he  had  played  with  them;  if 
he  had  been  able  to  laugh  at  the  world 
and — yes — a  little  at  himself;  if  he 
had  been  able  to  laugh  at  himself — and 
cry  over  other  people — he  would  not 
have  stayed  at  St.  Helena.  And  .  .  . 
he  w^ould  have  been  almost  as  great  as 
the  President." 

Mrs.  Schotz  started  forward  and  put 
her  face  close  to  that  of  her  husband. 
She  spoke  with  her  eyes  on  his  eyes. 

"  You  say- — that — my  Joseph  ?" 

He  nodded  his  head  weakly  but  with 
meaning.  And  both  were  silent  with  that 
silence  which  follows  truth  proclaimed. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  took  up  his 
thought  again. 

"  I  thought,  my  wife,  that  the  end  of 
life  had  come  for  me  when  I  knew  that 
I  should  have  to  sit  here  in  the  shop  the 
rest  of  the  days  of  my  life  and  make  toys 
for  children.  Now  I  know  that  it  was 
but  the  beginning.  He  taught  me.  There 
could  be  nothing  greater.  The  toys  will 
live  in  the  homes  of  the  children.  They 
will  find  them,  too,  the  toys  he  bought 
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for  his  boy — after  he  has  gone.    But  not 

every  one  will  know  the  work  that  they 
have  clone.  Xor  will  all  the  toys  the 
President  left  be  so  easily  discovered.  .  .  . 
I,  too,  am  his  toy." 

He  stopped,  for  he  was  weak.    After  a 


time,  when  he  had  lain  gazing  at  the 
wall  with  a  look  that  was  new  to  his 
face,  an  eager  look  that  made  his  wife 
break  into  hopeless  but  silent  sobbing, 
he  said: 

"It  is  enough  to  have  made  him  smile." 


When  the  President  had  been  carried  to  his  rest  it  came  to  pass  that  men  whom 
the  dead  man  liad  not  known  were  called  into  the  liouse  to  make  ready  for  those  who 
were  to  come.  Through  the  long  hours  of  the  day  they  toiled.  The  garments  that 
the  President  liad  worn  and  those  things  which  he  had  used  in  his  labor  were 
placed  aside.  When  it  was  evening  they  came  upon  an  upper  chamber  full 
of  toys.  The  men  closed  the  door  hastily  and  came  away.  But  at  night 
when  they  drew  near  to  their  own  homes  they  kissed  more  tenderly  the 
children  who  ran  to  meet  them  from  their    open  doors. 


Dawn 

BY  HARRIET   PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 

CLA]\rE  and  flower  and  the  blue, 

AVhile  a  breath  from  far  Eden  blows, 
And  the  old  earth  born  anew. 
And  the  east  a  bursting  rose. 

Music  of  birds  and  bees, 

Wild  and  full  as  the  Dorian  mood, 
The  whir  of  the  wing,  and  the  breeze 

Bringing  the  spice  of  the  wood. 

Dear  the  dreams  of  the  night, 

And  sweet  are  the  hours  that  are  gone. 

But  sweeter  the  hour  in  its  flight 
Of  a  dew-drenched  summer  dawn! 


The  Cruise  of  the  Caribbee 

A    CHAPTER    OF    UNWRITTEN  HISTORY 

BY   THOMAS   V.  BRIGGS 


IT  was  shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  rage  for  building"  clipper-ships 
and  other  fast-sailing  vessels,  in  the 
year   1852,   that   the  principal  firm  of 
builders  in  Calais,  Maine,  having  launch- 
ed one  of  their  famous  ships,  in  order  to 
make  an  economical  use  of  material  un- 
suitable for  larger  vessels  laid  down  the 
keel  of  a  clipper-bark  that  was,  as  we  shall 
see,  enlarged  to  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  tons.    Previously  the  manager  had 
asked  the  master  builder  if  he  could  build 
a  vessel  which  should  be  faster  than  any 
he  had  yet  turned  out.    The  master  an- 
swered that  he  coidd  build  a  vessel  that 
woidd  sail,  if  it  was  only  for  sailing  that 
he  wanted  a  vessel.       Well,"  said  the 
manager,  "  go  to  work  and  make  a  model, 
and  I  will  see  H,  of  S.  [a  draughtsman 
in  Massachusetts]  as  I  go  along  to  InTcw 
York  on  raj  way  to  England,  and  get 
him  to  make  a  model  and  send  you,  and 
you  can  build  after  his  or  your  own, 
as  you  think  best."     The  master  com- 
pleted his  own  model  and  waited  for  the 
other,  but  none  appeared;  and,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  other  partner,  he  com- 
menced to  build  after  his  own  model. 
Accordingly,  the  keel  was  laid  for  a  vessel 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in 
length,  twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet  beam, 
and  twelve  feet  depth  of  hold.    The  in- 
side was  nearly  finished,  and  clamps  in, 
when  the  manager  returned  from  Eng- 
land.   On  going  to  the  yard  he  said  to 
the  master,  "  How  do  you  like  the  model 
I  sent  you  ?"    The  master  said,  "  I  have 
not  ?een  any."     (It  had  been  sent,  but 

Note. — The  author  of  this  article  himself 
witnessed  the  building  of  the  Carihhee,  at 
Calais,  Maine,  in  1852,  and  watched  her  sail 
out  of  the  home  port.  He  is  related  to  the 
Porters,  for  whom  the  vessel  was  built  by 
James  Hinds,  and  every  fact  in  this  narra- 
tive was  obtained  and  verified  by  him  at  the 
time. — Editor. 


had  gone  astray.)  And  he  added,  "  How 
do  you  like  this  one?"  "Well,"  said  the 
manager,  "  she  may  sail  but  she  won't 
carry  anything.  Can't  she  be  made  to 
carry  something?"  It  is  certain  that 
at  that  time  neither  of  them  had  the 
least  idea  what  she  would  carry  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  "  So,"  explained 
the  master  later,  "  as  the  vessel  was  not 
planked  outside,  I  put  in  stanchions  and 
made  her  four  feet  deeper,  giving  sixteen 
feet  depth  of  hold.  The  stringers  that 
were  put  in  for  the  upper  deck  answered 
for  the  lower  deck.  Two  lower  beams  were 
put  in  for  each  mast;  the  other  beams 
were  put  in  in  New  York,  and  the  deck 
laid^  after  she  was  sold,  giving  her  a  flush 
lower  deck  from  stem  to  stern,  the  space 
between  decks  being  four  feet  in  the 
clear.  This  goes  to  show  you,"  continued 
he,  "  that  the  vessel  was  not  built  for  any 
particular  trade.  The  manager  was  cen- 
sured for  building  a  vessel  for  an  un- 
lawful and  inhuman  trade." 

As  I  said,  the  builder  desired  to  attain 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  speed.  All 
the  relations  of  length  to  breadth  of  beam, 
depth  of  hold,  also  length  of  floor,  dead- 
rise,  entrance,  run,  lines,  and  all  those 
points  which  at  that  time  and  thirty 
years  later  were  argued  and  debated 
pro  and  con  by  builders,  owners,  and 
nautical  men  and  writers  in  our  prin- 
cipal cities,  had  been  wisely  and  care- 
fully considered. 

Of  course  the  alteration,  by  interfering 
with  her  original  dimensions,  as  we  shall 
see,  must  have  had  the  effect  to  lessen 
the  speed,  though  giving  more  capacity 
and  stability.  It  has  been  frequently 
said  that  "  a  perfect  copy  of  a  fine  violin 
is  as  likely  to  prove  worthless  as  other- 
wise." Also,  of  two  vessels  built  after 
the  same  model,  one  may  prove  a  very 
fast  sailer  and  the  other  an  indifferent 
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one;  but  the  expert  and  connoisseur 
knows  that  like  causes  produce  like  ef- 
fects, and  what  the  careless  observer 
would  consider  a  trifling  or  unimportant 
difference  or  departure  would  be  likely 
to  prove  a  defect  and  bar,  either  in  the 
instrument  or  vessel.  Given  (as  a  very 
common  illustration)  a  vessel  properly 
constructed,  how  can  she  sail  unless  she 
is  so  ballasted  or  trimmed  that  her 
floor  lengthwise  shall  be  parallel  with 
the  surface  of  the  water? — a  truism  fre- 
quently ignored. 

Said  an  eminent  man,  "  Build  nothing 
without  a  \vell-digested  plan,  and  then 
drive  no  nail  not  in  the  plan."  The 
original  plan,  however,  was  departed 
from,  and  yet  the  vessel  became  as 
famous  for  her  speed  as  her  short  career 
allowed.  Her  case  must  be  considered 
as  exceptional.  The  vessel  was  finally 
completed,  masted,  l-igged  as  a  bark,  and 
launched.  "  She  had  cabin  and  forward- 
house  on  flush  main-deck,"  good  length 
of  floor,  large  dead-rise,  high  transom, 
clean  entrance  and  run,  with  consider- 
able sheer.  Her  small  figurehead  was  a 
copper-gilt  courser  in  full  speed,  masts 
rather  more  raking  than  is  usual  now- 
adays, and  finely  tapered  spars;  mast- 
heads, tops,  cross-trees,  and  yard-arms 
were  painted  white;  the  remainder  coated 
with  bright  varnish. 

Her  name  was  Arabian.  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  ballast  was  taken  on  board, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  feet 
of  lumber. 

Such  was  the  Arahian  when  she  left 
her  wharf  on  the  last  day  of  June  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  her  manager  and 
master  builder  being  on  board.  A  large 
crowd  of  citizens  witnessed  her  departure. 
A.  fair  and  gentle  breeze  filled  her  sails 
as  she  swung  around  into  the  current, 
and  as  sail  after  sail  was  hoisted  and 
sheeted  home,  she  soon  left  the  "  Eastern 
city "  ■  far  behind.  E[er  run  down  the 
river  and  bay  for  thirty  miles  was  soon 
accomplished.  The  master  was  sent  on 
shore  twenty  miles  outside.  He  v/ished 
to  know  how  fast  she  could  sail,  but,  said 
he,  "  I  never  found  out." 

The  run  to  New  York  was  made  in 
four  days,  with  head-winds  all  the  way. 
She  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  third 
day  of  July,  and  on  the  fourth  sailed  up 
to  the  city,  outsailing  all  the  yachts  in 


the  bay.  The  pilot  who  took  her  in  said 
she  was  the  fastest  vessel  he  knew  of. 
Please  remember  that  this  was  in  the  days 
of  the  Eainhow,  Flying  Cloud,  etc.,  etc. 
The  yachtsmen  were,  of  course,  aston- 
ished that  a  "  down  East  "  lumber-loaded 
craft  should  beat  all  their  fancy  cracks, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  bark  at- 
tracted a  vast  deal  of  attention.  Her 
unequalled  performance  excited  the  es- 
pecial admiration  of  a  wealthy  Spaniard 
and  his  Cuban  captain,  who  w^ere  on  the 
lookout  for  a  fast-sailing  vessel;  and 
w^hen  she  hauled  into  her  dock  on  the 
North  River  side  they  appeared  for  a 
nearer  view,  and  also  to  get  what  infor- 
mation they  could.  They  were  invited 
on  board,  looked  her  over  thoroughly,  ex- 
amined the  log-book,  got  all  the  informa- 
tion possible  in  an  hour's  visit,  and  left 
well  pleased.  They  were  interested  in 
sailing-vessels,  had  seen  the  bark  as  she 
came  up  the  harbor,  and  were  pleased 
with  her  appearance.  She  also  received 
visits  from  many  others,  and  created  quite 
a  sensation  among  nautical  men. 

The  Spaniard  and  his  captain  were  no 
disinterested  visitors:  they  learned  that 
she  was  for  sale,  and  finally  saw  the  owner 
and  got  his  price.  Then  they  raised  some 
objections  and  chafl^ered,  making  an  oifer 
below  the  price.  The  owner  had  made  his 
figures  and  intended  to  maintain  them. 
Others  looked  at  the  vessel  with  a  view 
to  purchase,  and  the  Spaniard  kept  him- 
self posted  as  to  the  situation. 

After  discharging  the  lumber  the  cap- 
tain gave  his  attention  to  certain  small 
matters  necessary  in  every  vessel,  and  the 
Spaniard  and  his  captain  on  visiting  her 
one  morning  were  taken  aback  by  the  in- 
formation that  the  owner  had  left  for 
Boston.  On  his  arrival  he  found  a  tele- 
gram accepting  his  terms,  and  he  at  once 
returned  to  New  York.  Arrived  at  that 
city,  the  necessary  papers  w^ere  made  out, 
the  money — twenty  thousand  dollars — 
paid  over,  the  captnin  and  crew  dis- 
charged to  find  employment  elsewhere, 
the  Cuban  captain  placed  in  charge,  and 
the  transfer  completed.  One  man  of  the 
old  crew  shipped  under  the  new  captain, 
and  from  him  were  learned  many  of  the 
facts  herein  narrated.  An  American  cap- 
tain was  employed  to  take  the  vessel  to 
Cardenas.  But  little  was  said  about  the 
sale,  and  the  whole  matter  was  kept  as 
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quiet  as  possible.  A  few  thou- 
sand feet  of  the  boards  and 
scantling  were  shipped  into  the 
lower  hold,  and  the  bark  was 
taken  farther  up  the  river  to  a 
repair-dock.  Here  the  additional 
lower-deck  beams  were  put  in 
and  the  deck  laid.  She  was  also 
coppered  to  "  the  bends."  A  full 
supply  of  stores  was  put  on 
board,  and  also  of  goods  suited  to 
the  African  trade,  crew  shipped, 
and  all  made  ready,  and  in  due 
time  she  was  cleared  for  the 
port  of  Cardenas,  in  Cuba,  with 
an  "  assorted  cargo."  She  was 
destined  for  the  African  slave-trade.  At 
that  period  it  was  neither  a  difficult  nor 
uncommon  matter  for  such  vessels  to  be 
fitted  out,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  city 
of  Xew  York.  In  this  case  nearly  every- 
thing needed  was  put  on  board.  In  five 
days  she  arrived  at  her  port — an  average 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  per 
day.  The  captain  had  looked  around 
New  York  for  men  suited  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  main  voyage,  and  found 
half  a  dozen,  some  of  them  old  hands 
and  friends. 

Arrived  at  Cardenas,  a  temporary  deck 
was  built  in  the  lower  hold,  of  the  scant- 
ling and  boards,  as  far  aft  as  the  after- 
hatch  ;  a  bulkhead  was  built  well  forward 
for  the  chains.  The  after  half  of  the 
main-hatch  was  encased  between  decks, 
forming  a  separate  opening  to  the  tem- 
porary deck  below.  A  bulkhead  was  also 
built  at  the  after  end  of  the  temporary 
deck  just  forward  of  the  after-hatch, 
athwart  «hips,  leaving  a  space  for  a  large 
door.  The  purposes  of  these  arrange- 
ments will  be  manifest.  They  had  occu- 
pied but  a  few  days.  The  captain,  while 
in  Xew  York,  had  supplied  the  vessel 
with  such  small  arms  and  ammunition  as 
an  exigency  might  demand.  At  Cardenas, 
two  old  friends,  in  the  shape  of  long 
brass  nine-pounders,  with  their  carriages 
and  other  appurtenances,  were  taken 
on  board  and  covered  in  the  lower  hold. 
The  rest  of  the  crew,  sufficient  to 
make  the  number,  all  told,  up  to  forty- 
five  men  were  shipped,  a  quantity  of 
liquors  put  on  board,  and  crew  and 
cargo  were  completed.  The  bark's  name 
was  changed  to  Carihhee,  and  in  about 
five  days  she  was  ready,  and  sailed  on 
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Her  Captain  was  a  Cuban 


her  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The 
Spaniard  was  supposed  to  be  the  principal 
owner.  He  kept  a  large  saloon  at  Car- 
denas, was  well  known  to  Eastern  captains, 
and  reputed  to  be  wealthy.  The  Cuban 
captain  had  long  been  in  the  trade.  He 
had  made  several  fortunes  and  lost  them. 
He  was  a  gambler,  and  at  this  time  was 
reduced  and  desperate.  He  had  generally 
been  so  successful  in  his  voyages  as  to 
gain  and  retain  the  confidence  of  his  co- 
partners and  employers.  He  stipulated 
for  a  good  share  of  the  profits. 

He  was  then  about  forty,  of  medium 
height,  with  a  tendency  to  stoutness,  of 
great  daring  and  courage,  sound  of  judg- 
ment, yet  prudent  and  careful,  and  was 
in  every  respect  thoroughly  posted  in  all 
that  related  to  the  trade  and  seamanship. 
The  first  mate  was  an  Englishman — he 
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hailed  from  Bristol — a  stout,  heavy,  well- 
built,  bulldog  sort  of  man,  known  to  be 
well  equipped  and  fitted  for  his  present 
calling'.     In   early  life  he  had  served 
several  years  on  board 
a  British  man-of-war,  a 
part  of  the  time  as  gun- 
ner's mate.    He  wished 
for   greater  free- 
dom,   and  im- 
proved the  earliest 
opportunity  to 
leave  the  service. 
The  second  mate 
was    a  Spaniard, 
a  worthy  chum  of 
the  first ;  they  had 
usually  shipped  in 
the  trade  together. 
The  steward  was 
a  Cuban  mulatto, 
and  the  cook  an 
imnaense  Mandin- 
go,    who  had 
been  kidnapped 
on    the  coast 
when    a  boy. 
The  boatswain 
was     a  burly 
son  of  Norway 
weighing  two 
hundred  and  twen- 
ty.  The  others  were 
of  various  nation- 
alities, the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese 
pr.e  dominating. 
There  was  a  time 
when   the  English 
were    actively  en- 
gaged in  the  slave- 
trade,  and  to  them 
Americans  owe 
their  share  in  the 
inheritance.  In 
later   years  Amer- 
icans have  not  re- 
fused participation,   and  the  American 
flag  has  secured  immunity  in  the  mid- 
dle passage  to  many  a  trafficker  in  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men.    But  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  the  Atlantic  slave-trade 
for  many  years  had  been  those  above 
mentioned.    In  no  other  countries  had  it 
been  clung  to  so  tenaciously  as  in  the 
dependencies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
nations  of  kindred  extraction.    It  was  in 


The  Cruiser  piled  on  all  Sail 


the  hold  of  a  British  prison-ship  that 
American  patriots  were  chained  and  sunk 
in  Hell,  Gate  in  ninety  feet  of  water. 
"  Their  bones  lie  bleaching  in  the  caverns 

of    the    deep."  Their 
^  memories  shall  witness 

to  the  tyranny  and 
cruelty  of  the  British 
king  and  minis- 
try— not  people — 
while  time  shall 
last.  But  it  is  not 
strange  that  a  na- 
tion which  could 
produce  a  Philip 
II.,  a  Duke  of 
Alva,  and  a  Me- 
nendez  should  be 
the  last  to  give 
up  the  traffic  in 
slaves.  However, 
the  crew  were  se- 
lected for  known 
fitness  for  the 
venture.  A  few 
were  induced  to 
make  the  voyage 
by  the  offer  of 
large  wages,  and 
a  liberal  bonus 
in  case  of  extra 
£  success.  It  was 
money  they 
wanted.  The 
greater  risk  the 
greater  pay,  and 
for  money  man 
will  sell  his  soul. 
After  a  rather 
rough  passage.  Cape 
Palmas  was  sighted 
on  the  twenty-first 
day,  and  the  bark 
was  immediately  put 
on  a  southerly 
course,  standing 
south  by  west  for  the 
next  twenty  hours,  when  she  w^as  just 
north  of  the  equator.  She  was  put  in 
stays  and  steered  east  by  north  for  about 
thirty-seven  hours,  wdien  she  was  in  longi- 
tude two  degrees  west  from  Greenwich. 
Then  she  was  put  away  to  the  northeast 
with  the  wind  abeam,  and  went  bowling 
along  for  the  "  Bight  of  Benin."  Short- 
ly after  her  course  was  changed  a  sail 
was  descried  by  the  lookout  at  the  mast- 
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head,  off  the  starboard  quarter,  standing 
southerly.  She  soon  changed  her  course 
and  stood  in  an  opposite  direction.  As 
she  came  nearer  she  was  seen  to  be  a 
British  cruiser.  Captain  Bazin  (for  that 
was  his  name)  hoisted  the  American  flag 
and  kept  on  his  course.  He  was  well 
assured  that  no  ordinary  vessel  could 
hold  her  own  with  the  Carihhee.  The 
cruiser  piled  on  canvas  and  kept  her 
course,  and  the  bark  followed  suit. 

At  dark  the  cruiser  was  some  ten  miles 
astern.  The  light  sails  were  taken  in 
and  all  made  snug  for  the  night.  No 
lights  were  carried  to  attract  the  enemy. 
Next  morning  no  sail  was  in  sight.  The 
northeast  course  was  kept  for  the  day 
and  following  night  with  light  and  some- 
what variable  winds.  In  the  morning  a 
distant  sail  was  seen  standing  southwest. 
Erom  her  appearance  she  was  judged  to 
be  a  slaver  that  had  been  successful  in 
procuring  a  cargo.  She  had  evidently 
come  out  with  the  night  breeze  of  the 
previous  evening,  and  was  making  the  best 
of  her  way  off  the  coast  with  all  sail  set, 
but  seemed  to  be  running  into  the  jaws 
of  the  British  lion.  The  wind  was  now 
lighter  and  more  baffling.  Xotwith- 
standing,  the  bark  arrived  at  her  destina- 
tion early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  twenty-six  and  a  half  days 
from  Cardenas.  Once  at  anchor,  Captain 
Bazin  went  on  shore,  where  he  expected 
to  find  some  old  friends  and  learn  the 
prospects  for  a  full  freight.  He  was  not 
greatly  surprised  to  find  that  a  vessel  had 
sailed  two  days  previously  with  nearly 
all  the  available  stock,  and  that  new  gangs 
of  slaves  could  not  be  expected  from  the 
interior  for  some  weeks.  He  was  strongly 
urged  to  await  their  arrival.  But  time 
to  him  was  precious.  The  sickly  season 
Was  approaching,  and  he  at  once  decided 
not  to  tarry,  hoping  to  be  more  success- 
ful down  the  coast.  A  small  supply  of 
fruits,  fowls,  and  vegetables  was  hastily 
secured,  and  bidding  adieu  to  his  old 
friends,  he  returned  on  board,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  bark  was  running  merrily 
dowTi  the  coast  with  the  strong  night 
breeze  off  the  land.  She  touched  at  all 
the  usual  slave-marts,  including  Gaboon, 
Ambriz,  etc.,  and  found  nothing  but 
refuse  lots  or  empty  barracoons,  and 
finally  brought  up  at  Saint  Paul  de  Lo- 
anda,  in  Lower  Guinea.  At  most  he  could 


find  but  some  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred,  and  he  wanted  four  or  five  hun- 
dred at  the  least.  Captain  Bazin  sailed 
into  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Loanda  and 
cast  anchor.  Going  on  shore,  he  soon 
found  the  prospects  no  better  than  at  the 
upper  ports.  Gangs  were  expected  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  runners  were  sent  out  to 
hasten  them  on,  etc.,  and  the  captain  was 
urged,  as  before,  to  await  their  arrival. 
At  that  time  Saint  Paul  de  Loanda  was  a 
city  of  some  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  belonged  to  Portugal.  Its  principal 
exports  were  ivory,  palm-oil,  beeswax,  and 
slaves.   It  had  the  appearance  of  decay. 

In  1854,  two  years  after  this,  Living- 
stone arrived  at  Saint  Paul  from  his  long 
journey  across  the  continent.    He  states 
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and  his  partners  had  evidently  counted 
the  cost  and  laid  their  plans  well  and 
deep.  If  one  continent  could  not 
offer  a  full  freight,  another  must. 
He  was  not  to  be  balked  of  his 
prey.  He  collected  what  sup- 
plies he  wanted  that  could  be 
procured  and  sent  them  on 
board.  These  mostly  came, 
as  afterward  in  Liv- 
ingstone's time,  from 
Pungo  Adongo,  a 
hacienda  in  the  in- 
terior not.  far  distant. 
Having  made  his 
adieu,  he  went  on 
board.  Weighing  an- 
chor and  hoisting  sails  at  night- 
fall, he  soon  left  the  harbor 
Saint  Paul  far  behind,  and  the 
day  was  in  the  southeast  trades 
with  a  fair  wind  and  current,  steering- 
northwest  for  the  equator.  Looking  at 
a  proper  map,  you  will  see  that  the 
South  Atlantic  current,  after  leaving  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  passes  at  some  dis- 
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next 


They  carried  Fruit  and  Vegetables 


that  "  in  the  year  1839  [thirteen  years 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Caribhee^  Mr. 
Gabriel,  the  British  commissioner  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  saw  thirty- 
seven  slave-ships  lying  in  this  harbor 
waiting  for  their  cargoes,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  guns  of  the  forts.  At  that 
time  slavers  had  to  wait  many  months 
at  a  time  for  a  human  freight,  and  a  cer- 
tain sum  per  head  was  paid  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  all  that  were  exported." 
Captain  Bazin  decided  to  wait  but  a  sin- 
gle week.  Meantime  everything  was  put 
in  order  on  board — the  rigging  was  set 
up,  water-butts  filled,  etc.  The  crew 
were  allowed  holidays  on  shore.  Some 
trading  was  done  for  ivory,  and  the  bark 
painted  outside  two  coats  of  rather  a 
light  lead-color.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
the  runners  returned,  but  brought  "  no 
favorable  advices."  The  captain  learned 
that  farther  down  the  coast  of  Benguela 
the  prospects  were  equally  poor.  What 
was  to  be  done?  Was  he  to  return  to 
Cuba  without  his  freight  ?    Hardly.  He 


'Tween  Decks  of  the  Slaver 


The  rest  were  shot  and  thrown  overboard 


tance  from  the  coast  of  Lower  Guinea  in 
a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  equator, 
and  northward,  thence  along  the  equator, 
varying  somewhat,  across  the  Atlantic  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  This  last  is 
called  the  equatorial  current. 

Along-  this  current,  in  the  southeast 
trade-winds,  the  Carihhee  was  now  pur- 
suing her  way. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
Amazon,  and  immediately  south  of  the 
equator,  separated  on  the  south  by  Rio 
Para,  lies  the  island  of  Johannes;  north 
and  northwest  of  Johannes  lie  several 
smaller  islands.  Directly  north,  and  dis- 
tant some  thirty  miles,  lies  the  largest  of 
these.  They  all  belong  to  the  empire  of 
Brazil,  and  are  nominally  under  its  juris- 
diction. The  largest  at  the  time  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  several  thousand  in- 
habitants. They  were  mostly  mixed  blood 
— 'Indian,  negro,  and  Portuguese — ^and  the 
Portuguese  language  was  current.  They 
had  a  so-called  native  king  and  queen, 
and  generally  managed  their  own  affairs. 
The  government  had  long  had  all  it  could 
do,  and  more,  to  keep  in  subjection  the 
various  tribes  in  its  immediate  territory, 
and  to  care  for  these  outlying  islands,  as 
the  various  rebellions  and  insurrections, 
even  in  the  city  of  Para  itself,  well  attest- 
ed. These  people  were  semibarbarians, 
indolent  and  peaceable.  Their  limited 
wants  were  amply  met  by  the  natural  and 
mostly  spontaneous  products  of  a  fertile 
soil  and  tropical  climate.  The  manioc, 
breadfruit,  cocoanut,  banana,  yam,  pine- 
apple, and  various  other  fruits  and  vege- 


tables, flourish  in  the  most  luxuriant 
profusion.  The  islands  were  but  rarely 
visited,  being  out  of  the  usual  track  of 
commerce,  and  producing  but  little 
worthy  of  export  to  a  distant  market.  A 
voyage  to  the  great  river  itself  was,  at 
that  time,  a  rare  occurrence.  It  was, 
however,  to  the  largest  of  these  islands 
that  the  prow  of  the  Carihhee  and  the 
hopes  of  her  commander  were  now  di- 
rected. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
some  of  his  former  voyages  to  Brazil 
Captain  Bazin  had  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  this  island  and  its  in- 
habitants. At  all  events,  he  needed  no 
other  pilot  to  steer  the  swift  and  beauti- 
ful bark  into  the  peaceful  and  nearly 
landlocked  harbor  of  its  principal  town. 
She  had  made  the  voyage  of  forty-five 
hundred  miles  in  a  little  more  than  six- 
teen days. 

The  island  was  indeed  a  paradise.  Its 
climate  was  tempered  by  the  ocean  breeze. 
Here  might  the  tired  and  worn  souls  and 
bodies  of  many  who  toil  and  strive  and 
dig  and  delve  on  the  barren  hills  of  the 
north  temperate  zone  repose  in  peace  and 
plenty,  and,  freed  from  cares,  find  an 
earthly  rest — yea,  this  poor  life  itself  is 
luxury  instead  of  a  heavy  and  constantly 
increasing  burden  often  gladly  laid  down 
before  its  allotted  period.  The  harbor 
covered  a  space  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
acres.  It  was  nearly  pear-shaped,  with 
the  entrance  at  the  stem.  The  principal 
village  was  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  op- 
])osite  the  entrance  and  facing  the  east. 
Back  of  the  village,  at  the  distance  of 
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half  a  mile,  was  a  gently  sloping  ridge 
crowned  with  perennial  verdure  of  the 
ceiba,  mahogany,  and  live-oak,  with  oc- 
casional specimens  of  rosewood  and  other 
ornamental  woods.  A  fair,  smooth  beach 
of  bluish  sand  intermixed  with  fine  gravel 
nearly  surrounded  the  harbor.  Above  the 
beach  the  land  rose  gently  for  the  space 
of  several  rods  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
oight  feet.  Here  it  formed  a  level  plat- 
form, perhaps  as  many  rods  in  width  and 
half  a  mile  in  length,  conforming  to  the 
curve  of  the  beach.  On  this  platform  the 
village  was  built,  consisting  of  a  single 
row  of  small  dwellings,  many,  of  course, 
being  mere  huts,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  platform.  Back  of  the  vil- 
lage the  ground  fell  off  to  a  flat,  moist, 
alluvial  interval  extending  to  the  slope 
of  the  ridge.  This  middle  distance  in- 
eluded  the  gardens  and  cultivated  land 
of  such  as  cared  to  grow  those  vegetables 
or  fruits  which  were  not  spontaneous,  or 
were  wanted  in  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  Here  grew  their  limited  sup- 
ply of  sugar-cane  and  cotton,  and  their 
abundance  of  bananas,  pines,  maniocs, 
and  tobacco.  The  slopes  of  the  hills 
produced  coffee,  limes,  oranges,  nuts,  etc. 


On  the  gently  sloping  bank  in  front  of 
the  village  grew,  at  intervals  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  the  stately  tower- 
ing palms,  whose  straight,  clean  boles 
w'ere  often  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in 
height,  with  massive  crowns  of  immense 
leaves  and  clusters  of  refreshing  and  sus- 
taining fruits.  Here  were  large  awnings 
of  cocoanut-fibre  mattings,  shielding  and 
sheltering  their  hammocks.  Drawn  up 
on  the  smooth  beach  below  w^ere  their 
periaguas.  The  belt  of  trees  nearly  en- 
circled the  harbor,  and  was  vividly  re- 
produced and  extended  on  the  adjacent 
waters.  These  waters,  clear  and  cool, 
where  one  could  see  down  many  a  fathom, 
were  teeming  with  fish  easily  caught. 

Such  were  the  principal  village  and  its 
surroundings.  Other  villages  were  at  no 
great  distance.  It  was  into  the  very  midst 
of  this  paradise  that  the  serpent  now  ap- 
peared, even  the  great  anaconda.  The 
great  river  could  produce  its  thousands 
of  immense  caymans  and  constrictors,  any 
one  of  which  a  single  man  or  beast  would 
satisfy  for  the  time  being.  But  this 
monster  must  needs  swallow  hundreds  to 
be  fairly  gorged  and  satiated. 

The  Caril)bee  arrived  just  after  noon- 
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day   and   cast   anchor  in 
the  middle  of  the  harbor. 
The  natives  at  first  were 
somewhat  timid,  but  after 
a  short  time  a  few  of 
them  pushed  off  and 
ventured  alongside. 
More    soon  followed. 
They  carried 
fruits    and  vege- 
tables, which  were 
gladly  received 
and  liberally  paid 
for  in  gay  prints 
and    bright  trin- 
kets,  with  which 
even     many  so- 
called  civilized 
people     are  well 
pleased.  They  soon 
departed    for  the 
shore    to  exhibit 
their  newly  gained 
treasures    to  ad- 
miring friends, 
who  were  hastily 
informed  that  there  were  plenty 
for  all.    There  on  the  smooth 
sandy  beach,  in  the  grateful 
shade,  were  assembled  nearly 
the  wliole  population  of  the  village. 
It  was  to  them  a  most  unusual  sight. 
The  bark,  like  some  showy  female,  was 
dressed  in  all  her  flags  and  challenged 
the  admiration  of  all  beholders  as  she 
rode  quietly  at  her  anchor  in  the  placid 
water  of  the  lovely  bay,  over  which  the 
now  declining  sun  shed  a  soft  and 
mellow  light,   and   cast   seaward  the 
lengthening    shadows    of   the  stately 
palms.    The  setting  sun  brought  no  boom 
of  cannon  to  break  the  peaceful  repose  or 
terrify  the  timid  throng  on  shore.  All 
was  done  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  main 
chance.    The  time  had  not  come  for  the 
serpent  to  show  his  fangs;  he  had  but 
just  begun  to  fascinate  his  prey.  The 
entire  confidence  of  the  people  must  be 
gained.    The  captain  had  sent  word  to 
the  king  that  on  the  morrow  he  would 
pay  his  respects  in  person,  and  after  a 
luxurious  repast  on  the  foods  and  fruits, 
in  an  hour  or  so  all  was  quiet  on  board 
the  bark.    A  double  watch  was  set,  as 
usual,  the  lights  were  put  out,  and  the 
shades   of   night   veiled  the   waters  of 
the  lovely  bay. 


The  next  morning  the  cap- 
tain and  mate  donned  their 
best  clothes,  went  on  shore, 
and  paid  visits  to  the  king, 
queen,  and  principal  chiefs. 
They  did  not  omit  to  make 
highly   acceptable  presents 
and  explain  the  object  of 
their  visit :  the  captain  had 
come  to  seek  a  new  source 
of  trade   and   supplies  of 
their    valuable    products — 
cabinet  and  dye  woods,  cof- 
fee, cassava,  fruits,  etc. — 
and  to  encourage  the  people 
to  enter  largely  into  their 
production.    Whatever  they 
could  produce  he  would  pur- 
chase and  pay  them  large 
prices  for,  and  would  fur- 
nish them  with  any  kind 
or   variety  of 
goods  they  might 
desire ;    he  was 
much  gratified  at 

r 

the  prospect,^  and 
there  was  no 
manner  of  doubt 
but  reciprocal 
trade  would 
greatly  stimulate 
production  and 
be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both 
parties ;  and  as 
he  had  been  the 
first  to  visit  them 
for  this  purpose, 
he  wished  to  se- 
cure the  entire 
trade  of  this  island  for  himself.  Pie 
would  make  it  an  object  to  the  king 
personally  to  grant  him  exclusive  priv- 
ileges. He  had  been  too  long  in  the 
trade  not  to  be  able  to  converse  fluent- 
ly in  the  Portuguese  language,  and  the 
renowned  "  Sam  Slick "  himself  could 
not  have  more  fascinated  and  deluded 
tlie  "  Xovas  "  than  did  our  captain  that 
poor  simple  islander. 

In  conclusion,  the  people  generally  were 
invited  to  go  on  board  and  trade  for  such 
commodities  as  they  required,  taking 
along  such  as  they  had  to  dispose  of. 
They  went,  and  were  well  treated  and 
liberally  dealt  with.  A  most  favorable 
impression  was  made.    The  captain  re- 
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ceived  in  return  sucli  articles  as  they  had 
— hats,  hammocks,  and  cloths  of  g'rass, 
shells,  a  few  bags  of  coffee,  fruits,  etc. 
In  a  very  few  days,  from  constant  inter- 
course, they  became  well  acquainted,  and 
the  people  were  much  pleased  with  their 
liberal  and  generous  visitors.  Then  the 
king,  queen,  and  royal  family  were  in- 
vited on  board,  where  they  partook  of  a 
fine  collation,  which  included  some  old 
wines  of  rare  quality,  and  were  dis- 
missed with  more  presents.  In  return 
the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  were  in- 
vited on  shore  to  a  grand  feast  and  fan- 
dango on  the  following  afternoon.  They 
went,  leaving  a  few  only  in  charge  of  the 
vessel,  and  of  course  had  a  gala  time. 
Thus  far  all  had  progressed  favorably. 
Nothing  had  occurred  to  produce  ill  feel- 
ing or  excite  suspicion.  The  climax 
was  near.  The  third  day  after,  the 
king,  queen,  royal  family,  chiefs,  and 
people  were  invited  on  board.  They 
had  previously  been  treated  somewhat 
sparingly  with  liquors.  In  the  mean  time 
all  the  water-casks  were  filled  and  mostly 
stowed  in  the  lower  hold  aft,  together 
with  all  the  stores  and  goods,  on  a  plat- 
form resting  on  the  keelson.     A  very 


She  was  a  solid  Mass  of  Flame 


large  supply  of  irons  had  been  taken  on 
board  at  Cardenas.  These  were  mostly 
ordinary  handcuffs,  or  bracelets,  and 
screw-eye  bolts,  about  ten  inches  long, 
made  of  three-quarter  iron,  a  screw  at  the 
lower  end  and  an  inch  and  a  half  eye 
on  the  upper.  During  the  voyage  out 
the  crew  had  spliced  beckets  of  rope  an 
inch  in  diameter  into  the  eyes.  These 
beckets  were  about  nine  inches  across  on 
the  inside,  having  sufficient  room  for  the 
arms  of  two  persons,  and,  being  pliable, 
would  afford  some  play  and  ease  to  the 
arms.  Ring-bolts,  all  of  iron,  as  were 
generally  used,  were  "unnecessarily  cruel. 
Small  holes  were  bored  in  the  lower  and 
temporary  decks,  into  which  the  bolts  were 
screwed  about  three  inches.  The  first  row 
was  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  the  bolts  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  extending  fore  and  aft.  The  next 
row  w^as  nearly  three  feet  from  the  first. 
Some  of  the  bolts  were  placed  nearer  for 
those  who  were  young  or  small,  and  thus 
all  tjie  space  was  occupied  on  both  decks. 
The  trading  had  been  proceeding  on  the 
upper  deck  and  a  large  supply  of  the 
various  articles  of  food  laid  in,  and  now 
all  was  in  readiness.  The  afternoon  of 
the  entertainment  had  arrived.  Two  large 
puncheons  were  placed  on  the  upper  deck 
and  the  heads  knocked  in,  and  about 
twenty-five  or  more  gallons  of  strong  rum 
put  into  each  puncheon,  also  a  hundred- 
weight or  so  of  sugar  and  a  bushel  of 
cut  limes  ;  to  these  were  added  a  specific 
quantity  of  a  certain  drug  wdiich  would 
presently  produce  a  prolonged  stupefac- 
tion. The  between  and  lower  decks  were 
swept  clean,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for 
the  company.  They  came — king,  queen, 
royal  family,  chiefs,  and  people — to  the 
number  of  about  fifteen  hundred.  As 
fast  as  they  came  on  board  they  were 
plied  with  the  drugged  punch ;  many  soon 
became  stupid  or  helpless  and  w^ere  placed 
below  to  make  room  for  others.  A\nien 
they  were  all  on  board  and  most  of  them 
stupefied,  they  were  seized,  ironed,  and 
passed  below.  The  first  row  were  seated 
with  the  knees  drawn  up  close  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  one  arm  put  through 
the  becket,  and  irons  clapped  on.  In 
the  next  row  another  arm  was  put 
through  the  same  becket,  one  bolt  and 
becket  thus  answering  for  two  persons. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  main- 
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hatchway  was  partitioned  in  the  middle, 
and  the  after  part  enclosed  between  decks, 
giving-  a  separate  connection  with  the 
temporary  deck.  A  wide  and  short  gang- 
board  was  placed  from  the  after  side  of 
the  hatchway  to  the  temporary  deck,  well 
slanting,  and  the  captives  destined  for 
the  lower  deck  were  placed  on  this 
and  slid  down,  when  they  were  packed 
and  secured.  The  between-decks  was 
packed  full  with  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred, and  about  five  hundred  were  on 
the  temporary  deck.  There  were  still 
two  hundred  or  more  that  they  had 
neither  room  nor  irons  for.  They  might 
have  been  dropped  into  the  periaguas 
and  left  to  find  their  way  ashore  when 
they  came  to  their  senses.  It  was  too 
late;  the  periaguas  had  been  cut  adrift 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  secure  the  cap- 
tives. Xow  the  anchor  was  tripped,  sail 
hoisted,  and  the  Slaver  Carihhee,  as  she 
was  afterward  called,  was  miles  away 
before  the  last  were  secured.  Many  of 
those  remaining  were  now  coming  to  their 
senses.  Do  you  ask  what  became  of 
them  ?  "  They  were  shot  and  thrown  over- 
board;" such  was  the  record.  The  iron 
g-ratings  were  put  on  and  a  portable 
casing  placed  around  the  hatchway  and 
made  secure  in  case  of  a  gale,  and  the 
Carihhee  stood  off  the  land  for  about  one 
hundred  miles,  with  a  strong  breeze  and 
current.  She  was  presently  on  the  port 
tack,  and  after  passing  the  "  doldrums  " 
was  in  the  northeast  trades.  The  captives 
did  not  fully  realize  their  desperate  con- 
dition until  the  second  day.  Then  they 
made  frantic  efforts  to  break  loose,  and 
their  despairing  cries  were  terrible.  All 
their  efforts  were  vain,  and  vainly  were 
they  warned  to  keep  quiet.  Something 
must  be  done.  Holes  were  bored  in  the 
upper  deck  in  various  places  and  small 
quantities  of  boiling  water  poured  down. 
Their  efforts  and  lack  of  food  had  well- 
nigh  exhausted  their  strength.  They 
now  became  more  quiet,  and  tlius  were 
finally  reduced  to  submission.  The  third 
day  they  were  partially  fed.  A  large 
quantity  of  bananas  were  stripped  of  their 
rinds,  placed  in  buckets,  and  a  portion 
of  the  crew  detailed  for  the  duty.  All 
were  supplied  with  a  ration,  and  thus 
they  were  fed  from  day  to  day  on  those 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  were  most 
easily  prepared  and  distributed.  When 
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these  were  gone,  they  were  fed  on  rice. 
Water  was  also  supplied  in  like  manner. 
A  force-pump  had  been  put  on  board 
with  a  small  hose,  and  both  decks  were 
washed  fore  and  aft  daily,  the  water  and 
filth  being-  allowed  to  escape  near  the 
after-hatch  into  the  lower  hold,  and  from 
thence  was  pumped  out.  The  freight  was 
too  valuable  to  allow  any  sanitary  meas- 
ures to  be  neglected  that  were  possible 
under  the  straitened  circumstances.  The 
Carihhee  was  forced  with  all  the  sail  she 
could  carry,  and  on  the  fourth  day,  at 
nightfall,  was  well  up  in  the  latitude  of 
Martinique.  The  voyage  of  nearly  twenty- 
seven  hundred  miles  Captain  Bazin 
hoped  to  make  in  not  over  ten  days.  A 
sharp  lookout  had  been  kept  night  and 
day;  several  distant  sails  had  been  seen, 
but  none  that  caused  any  alarm.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  a  sail  w^as  dis- 
covered off  the  lee  bow,  standing  to  the 
eastward.  When  she  came  into  full  view 
she  was  made  out  to  be  their  natural  foe — 
a  British  cruiser.  Captain  Bazin  hauled 
his  wind  a  couple  of  points,  and  the 
cruiser,  finding  she  was  to  fall  short,  went 
in  stays  and  stood  also  on  the  port  tack. 
It  was  of  no  use ;  before  dark  she  was 
"  hull  down,"  and  did  not  appear  again. 

The  bark  was  now  put  away,  with  the 
wind  abeam  nearly,  and  at  noon  of  the 
sixth  day  she  was  north  of  the  Virgin 
Isles,  sailing  free.  She  was  kept  on  her 
course — west-northwest. 

Just  after  noon  of  the  seventh  day  a 
suspicious  sail  was  descried  to  leeward. 
As  she  came  nearer  she  was  seen  to  be 
a  cruiser  standing  northwest.  It  was 
presently  seen  that  she  was  a  very  fast 
sailer.  Everything  was  made  ready  for 
a  sharp  chase.  The  long  nines  were 
hoisted  on  deck,  with  their  carriages,  and 
mounted.  Xot  that  a  fight  could  be  made, 
but  with  the  hope  of  crippling  the  cruiser 
if  she  came  too  near.  She  was  a  large 
brig  and  came  on  rapidly.  Never  before 
had  the  Carihhee  met  with  such  an  an- 
tagonist, but  Captain  Bazin  kept  her  at 
a  distance  by  standing  more  northerly. 
She  was  recognized  by  the  mate  as  being 
the  fastest  sailer  of  her  class  in  the 
British  navy.  At  night  she  was  about 
six  miles  astern  and  somewhat  to  the  lee- 
ward. "When  it  was  dark  the  bark's  course 
was  changed  to  due  west.  A  sharp  look- 
out was  kept,  but  no  lights  appeared.  The 
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wind  was  rather  light  and  variable.  At 
daylight  the  brig  was  discovered  to  wind- 
ward, not  more  than  two  miles  distant. 
She  had  been  able  to  pull  up  with  a 
favoring  breeze  that  was  not  felt  by  the 
bark.  As  day  came  on  the  wind  in- 
creased. The  bark  was  again  put  away 
a  couple  of  points,  but  the  brig  was  too 
near.  The  bark's  trim  had  become  some- 
w^hat  imperfect,  and  the  long  nines  were 
wheeled  aft  to  the  taffrail.  The  vessel 
was  new,  strong,  and  stiff;  would  sawing 
the  beams  limber  her  and  help  her  speed  ? 
It  might  be  tried,  and  it  w^as  tried.  The 
oakum-hooks  were  got  out  and  applied. 
The  bark  had  been  so  long  in  the  tropics 
that  the  deck's  seams  were  not  entirely 
tight,  and  the  oakum  was  easily  pulled  out, 
saws  run  down,  and  the  beams  sawed  partly 
off  in  several  places.  The  lower-deck  beams 
were  also  "  eased  "  at  the  hatchway  and 
forward  in  a  few  places  from  below.  The 
result  was  soon  apparent.  The  wind  in- 
creased, and  the  bark  fairly  "  flew  before 
the  gale."  The  long  nines  had  been  well 
and  carefully  loaded.  The  brig,  at  her 
nearest,  had  been  but  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant.  As  soon  as  she  was  found  to  be 
falling  astern  she  fired  a  gun.  The 
bark  did  not  heave  to.  Presently  a 
shot  struck  the  water  just  to  wind- 
ward. Captain  Bazin  now  directed  the 
mate  to  try  his  hand,  and  the  bark 
was  put  away  to  give  the  range.  The 
mate  elevated  and  sighted  the  gun 
and  gave  the  word.  The  match  was  ap- 
plied, and  the  shot  struck  the  water  just 
under  the  brig's  weather-bow.  The  sec- 
ond gun  was  sighted  with  a  little  more 
elevation.  The  shot  went  through  the 
brig's  foresail,  cut  the  foretopgallant- 
halyards,  and  did  other  slight  damage 
to  the  rigging.  Meantime  the  bark  had 
ranged  ahead,  and  leaving  the  brig  to  re- 
pair damages,  she  was  again  put  on  her 
course.  Breakfast  was  now  served  to  the 
crew,  and  the  captives  were  fed  and  wa- 
tered for  the  day.  The  brig  repaired  dam- 
ages and  continued  the  chase,  but  was  far 
astern,  and  at  nightfall  her  hull  could 
just  be  seen.  The  wind  was  rather  light 
during  the  night.  The  bark  had  crossed 
the  Windward  Passage  and  was  hasten- 
ing to  her  port. 

Next  morning  nothing  was  seen  of  the 
brig,  but  she  was  believed  to  be  still  in 
chase,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  in- 


crease the  distance.  It  was  now  the  ninth 
day.  Various  sails  were  seen,  but  noth- 
ing suspicious.  At  noon  the  bark  was 
about  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Nuevitas. 
On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  she  was 
seen  from  the  highlands  and  her  presence 
telegraphed  by  flags  to  Cardenas.  There 
everything  was  being  made  ready.  The 
wind  was  more  favorable.  At  noon  she 
w^as  but  little  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  distant,  and  if  the  wind  held,  Cap- 
tain  Bazin  expected  to  arrive  by  ten 
o'clock  P.M.  He  was  not  disappointed. 
The  wind  held,  and  shortly  after  ten  he 
anchored  off  the  town.  Everything  was 
let  go  by  the  run.  The  lighters  w^ere  soon 
alongside,  and  the  Spaniard  immediately 
came  on  board.  The  situation  was  ex- 
plained in  a  few  words.  Plenty  of  help 
was  at  hand.  The  captives  from  both 
holds  were  got  out  and  put  on  board  the 
lighters  as  speedily  as  possible.  There 
was  no  striking  of  irons.  A  single  stroke 
of  the  knife  liberated  two.  As  fast  as 
they  were  landed  they  were  hurried  ofl 
in  gangs  to  various  plantations  in  the 
interior.  Those  who  were  weak  and 
feeble  were  placed  in  mule  and  donkey 
carts  and  followed.  In  a  little  more  than 
three  hours  they  were  all  out,  and  soon 
the  last  gang  was  sent  ofl;  and  now  the 
guns,  ivory,  arms,  charts,  men's  chests, 
and  whatever  could  be  got  out  easily 
and  at  once  were  put  on  board  the  light- 
ers, a  few  sails  cut  from  their  lashings, 
cable  shipped,  the  bark  taken  in  tow  by 
several  boats,  borne  out  to  the  bar,  and 
set  on  fire  in  several  places.  Very  soon 
she  was  a  solid  mass  of  flame  from  jib- 
boom  to  taflrail,  from  truck  to  keelson, 
and  a  dense  black  cloud  of  smoke  rolled 
over  the  town.  Soon  after  daybreak  the 
brig  appeared  in  the  ofling.  Her  com- 
mander at  once  took  in  the  situation,  and 
presently  his  departure.  All  that  remain- 
ed of  the  famous  slaver  Carihhee  was  a 
smoking,  blackened  hulk. 

She  had  landed  about  twelve  hundred 
captives.  "  They  were  considered  an 
extra  lot  and  averaged  one  thousand 
each,"  so  said  a  commission  merchant 
from  Matanzas;  and  also  that  "the  own- 
ers cleared  one  million  dollars."  Captain 
John  Locket  carried  six  of  the  crew  to 
New  York.  They  told  him  they  "  received 
seven  thousand  dollars  each."  They 
ranked  high  and  were  paid  accordingly. 


The  Woman  and  the  Law 


BY  MARGARET  CAMERON 


CARMODY  stood  in  the  doorway, 
hat  in  hand,  while  Lucia,  his  wife, 
limply  leaning  against  the  wall, 
surveyed  him  across  a  chaos  of  open 
trunks  and  bags,  empty  trays,  and  piles 
of  scattered  raiment. 

"  That's  the  honest  way,  isn't  it  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  It's  the  quixotic  way,"  she  retorted. 
"  I^obody  else  does  it.  It  isn't  as  if  we 
were  importing  things  for  sale,  Bruce. 
They're  just  for  ourselves  —  well,  our- 
selves and  one  or  two  friends,  then.  Any- 
way, we're  not  going  to  make  any  profit 
on  them,  or  anything  like  that,  so — why 
should  we  pay  the  silly  duties  ?" 

"  Because  it  happens  to  be  the  law  of 
our  country  that  if  these  things  are  im- 
ported they  should  be  taxed." 

"  It's  a  stupid  law !" 

"  Nevertheless,"  gravely,  "  it  is  the  law, 
and  as  good  citizens — " 

"  Well,  I'm  not  a  good  citizen !  In 
fact,  I'm  not  a  citizen  at  all;  I'm  a 
woman.  You  needn't  look  so  solemn, 
either !  You're  tremendously  proud  of 
that  stiif-necked  old  ancestor  of  yours 
who  helped  dump  the  tea  into  Boston 
Harbor,  and  you  ought  to  be  glad  that 
I,  at  least,  am  going  to  live  up  to  the 
family  traditions  and  rebel  against  tyr- 
anny and  oppression." 

"  Then  I'm  to  understand  " — ^he  closed 
the  door  again,  and  picked  his  way,  be- 
tween chairs  top-heavy  with  clothing  and 
over  piles  of  cardboard  boxes  and  un- 
derwear, to  her  side, — "  I'm  to  under- 
stand that  you  intend  to  cast  your  silks 
and  laces  and  curios  into  the  waters  of 
the  Narrow's  ?" 

"  Xot  I !  I  don't  know  why  you  should 
infer  anything  so  silly!" 

"  If  the  colonists  didn't  pay  the  tax, 
you  must  not  forget  that  neither  did  they 
use  the  tea." 

"  Oh — well — maybe  they  didn't,  but 
that's  another  story!" 

"  No,  wife  of  mine,  it's  the  same  story. 


No  tax,  no  tea, — and  no  trinkets.  You 
pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your 
choice.  Now,  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
the  money,  but  I  do  not  choose  that  either 
you  or  I  shall  become  a  lawbreaker  and 
go  slinking  home  with  our  petty,  illicit 
possessions,  just  to  save  a  few  dollars." 

Oh,  it  isn't  that!  I  don't  care  so 
much  about  the  money!  It's  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing !  It's  stupid  and  silly — 
and  tyrannical!  A  law  like  that  is  sim- 
ply a  '  dare  '  to  any  normal  person,  and 
I'd  like  to  break  it,  just  to  prove  I  could!" 

"  Well,  please  don't !"  '  He  smiled 
amusedly  down  at  her,  abandoning  argu- 
ment. Promise  vou  won't  —  for  mv 
sake  ?" 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  you're  going  to  take 
that  ground!"  She  laughed  a  little  as 
she  ruefully  admitted  her  defeat.  "  What 
is  it  I'm  to  promise?" 

That  all  the  dutiable  stuff  in  the 
trunks  is  to  be  packed  together  and 
listed." 

"Yes,  sir." 

He  laughed,  but  continued :  "  And 
you're  not  to  conceal  anji;hing  about  your 
dress  or  in  your  bag." 

"  We-ell.  But  I  do  it  under  duress  I 
I  don't  like  it !  I  protest  against  the  law 
and  against  the  observance  of  it !" 

xAll  right,  little  rebel ;  protest  all 
you  like, — but  remember  I  have  your 
promise." 

He  kissed  her  lightly  and  left  her  to 
the  long  task  of  packing.  When  he  re- 
turned, some  hours  later,  all  the  trunks 
were  closed  except  one,  before  which 
she  crouched,  laboriously  scribbling  on 
her  knee. 

"  Almost  through,  dear  ?" 

"  All  but  this  miserable  list.  Suppose 
you  write  while  I  pack?  It's  so  confus- 
ing to  stop  one  to  do  the  other.  Then 
we'll  be  sure  to  get  everything  down — and 
incidentally,  I'll  finish  much  sooner." 

So  it  was  that  they  made  the  list  to- 
gether: and  in  the  rediscovery  of  many 
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thing's  that  he  had  forgotten  buying, 
Bruce  failed  to  note  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain feminine  adornments,  fihny  spoils  of 
Brussels,  Bruges,  and  Venice,  in  ^vhich 
his  interest  had  been  but  vicarious  at 
best.  Nor  was  his  attention  arrested  by 
the  subdued  but  persistent  twinkle  in  his 
wife's  eye,  a  roguish  gleam  that  re- 
curred at  frequent  intervals  during  their 
breezy  homeward  voyage,  as  she  lay  in 
her  chair  and  watched  his  overcoated 
figure  vigorously  tramping  the  decks. 

A^Tien  they  landed  in  New  York,  one 
golden  September  morning,  they  were 
rapturously  welcomed  by  Cecily  Brad- 
ford, whose  guests  they  were  to  be  un- 
til their  own  house,  closed  during  the 
year  of  their  absence,  should  be  ready 
for  occupancy. 

"  Otis  is  desolated  not  to  be  here  on  the 
dock  to  meet  you,"  she  assured  them, 
"  but  he  said  it  was  simply  impossible 
for  him  to  g'et  away  to-day.  And  he 
wants  you  to  go  directly  to  the  office, 
Bruce,  just  as  straight  as  you  can  march." 

"What  for?"  demanded  Carmody. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Something  about 
a  man  from  San  Francisco,  whom  it  is 
most  important  that  you  should  see  be- 
fore he  leaves  for  the  West  this  afternoon. 
Otis  'phoned  me  that  the  steamer  was 
sighted,  and  said  you  were  not  even  to 
take  time  to  go  up  to  the  house  with  us." 

"  Wliat  a  bore !  This  is  New  York  all 
right !"  he  exclaimed.  "  They  don't  g'ive 
a  man  time  to  wash  the  salt  off  his  face 
before  they  beg-in  to  unload  business  on 
him!  Well — I  suppose  I'm  in  for  it! 
There's  no  reason,  then,  why  you  girls 
shouldn't  go  right  home.  I'll  attend  to 
the  trunks  before  I  go  off  to  the  tread- 
mill, anj^how." 

"  Thanks ;  I'd  rather  wait,"  objected  his 
wife.  "  If  they  happen  to  take  a  fancy 
to  pull  everything  out  and  hunt  for  false 
bottoms  or  dynamite  bombs  or  the  crown 
jewels  or  something,  I  prefer  to  do  the 
repacking  myself!" 

"  All  right.  Get  into  a  carriage,  then, 
and  if  there's  any  trouble,  I'll  come  for 
you; — but  there  won't  be.  You  have- 
n't anything  dutiable  about  you,  Lu- 
cia?" He  smiled  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
laughed  back: 

"Not  a  thing." 

The  women,  chattering  disconnectedly, 
as  do  close  friends  in  the  first  moments 


of  reunion  after  long  separation,  had 
given  no  tliought  to  the  time  of  his 
absence  when  he  rejoined  them,  cheer- 
fully smiling. 

"  All  serene  I"  he  remarked.  "  No 
trouble  at  all.  Very  decent  chap,  that 
inspector.  Here  are  the  keys.  You  can 
take  the  steamer  trunk  and  one  of  the 
others  up  with  you  on  the  carriage — 
here's  the  porter  with  them  now, — and 
I'll  send  the  rest  later.  Good-by.  Oh ! 
I'm  not  likely  to  need  an  overcoat,  am 
I,  Cecily?" 

"  Mercy,  no !  It's  been  positively  hot 
for  a  week!" 

"  Then  I'll  just  send  this  along  with 
you.   It  won't  be  in  your  way,  will  it  ?" 

He  tossed  the  coat  upon  the  bags  piled 
on  the  seat  in  front  of  them,  and  they 
nodded  brightly  back  to  him  from  the 
open  carriage  as  they  drove  away. 

They  were  jogging  along  in  the  com- 
parative quiet  of  West  End  Avenue  be- 
fore there  was  even  the  briefest  lull  in 
their  brisk  chat.  In  that  instant  Lucia's 
glance  happened  to  fall  observantly  upon 
her  husband's  coat,  from  a  pocket  of 
which  still  protruded  the  soiled  and  dog- 
eared ends  of  a  number  of  European 
railway  folders,  and  she  laughed  glee- 
fully, proclaiming: 

"  Oh,  I  have  such  a  joke  on  Bruce ! 
The  only  drawback  is  that  I  sha'n't  dare 
to  tell  him  about  it  for  ten  years  or  so — 
if  I  do  even  then." 

"  Europe  seems  to  have  had  a  meeken- 
i]ig  effect  upon  you,"  dryly  commented 
her  friend. 

"  H'm — well — I  always  did  stand  in 
awe  of  his  principles,  you  know." 

"  The  inference  being  that  the  rest  of 
us  haven't  any?" 

"  Oh,  of  course  everybody  has  prin- 
ciples, more  or  less.  The  disconcerting 
thing  about  Bruce  is  that  he  lives  up 
to  his." 

"  And  makes  you  ?" 

"  At  any  rate,  he  does  his  best.  Angels 
could  no  more!  This  is  a  case  in  point. 
You  remember  that,  among  other  things, 
he  is  truly  patriotic?  He  respects  law 
simply  because  it  is  law,  quite  regardless 
of  whether  it  has  the  slightest  basis  of 
common  sense  or  not?" 

"  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  his 
making  me  miss  a  train  once,"  responded 
Cecily.    "  We  could  have  made  it  if  there 
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hadn't  been  a  bridge  to  cross.  The  sign 
said,  'Walk  Your  Horses' — and  he  did! 
T  argued  and  begged  and  raved  and  all 
but  wept — but  the  horse  vjolkedF 

"  Precisely.  That's  Bruce.  Therefore, 
he  decreed,  while  I  was  packing  in  Lon- 
don, that  we  should  '  pass  the  customs 
honestly.'  You  know  what  that  would 
mean  with  him.  Full  duty  on  every 
single  thing." 

"  Now,  I  call  that  distinctly  unfair !" 
warmly  protested  ]\Irs.  Bradford.  "  It's 
not  only  wanton  extravagance,  but  it 
takes  away  half  the  fun  of  bringing 
things  home !" 

"  That's  what  I  told  him.  Moreover, 
it's  a  weak  yielding  to  tyranny  and  brute 
force.  All  of  which  weighed  not  one 
pennyweight  with  Bruce  when  the  law 


said  we  should  pay.  In  the  end  he 
made  me  x^romise  solemnly  that  I'd  de- 
clare every  dutiable  thing  in  the  trunks 
and  that  I  wouldn't  bring  in  one  thing 
myself." 

"  Alas  and  alack !"  mournfully.  "  You 
didn't  have  any  fun  at  all,  did  you  ?" 

"  Didn't  I,  though !"  crisply  retorted 
Mrs.  Carmody.  "  Wait  until  I  show 
you !"  She  leaned  forward  and  took 
possession  of  the  handful  of  railway 
time-tables.  "  These  came  into  port  in 
Bruce's  overcoat  pocket — Bruce  s,  mind 
you !    Observe !" 

There  was  not  enough  breeze  to  stir 
the  languid  and  aging  leaves  of  the  trees 
bordering  the  avenue,  and  Lucia,  unable 
hunger  to  resist  the  desire  to  share  her 
roguish  triumph,  spread  open  in  her  lap 


But  somehow 
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one  of  the  broad  sheets,  disclosing  an 
interlining  of  exquisite  lace. 

"  O  -  o  -  oh  !"  broke  so  sharply  from 
Cecily  that  the  cabman  shifted  slightly 
in  his  seat  that  he  might  steal  a  glance 
at  his  passengers.  What  he  saw  brought 
a  shrewd  gleam  to  his  eye,  and  he  prompt- 
ly turned  an  attentive  ear  in  their  direc- 
tion, with  results  entirely  satisfactory  to 
himself.  Mrs.  Bradford's  voice,  a  low 
vibrant  contralto  of  wonderful  carrying 
power,  and  Lucia's  perfect  enunciation 
made  eavesdropping  easy. 

"Lucia  —  Hobart  —  Carmody  The 
man  winked  genially  at  himself  as  he 
marked  the  name.  "  You  little  imp ! 
How  dared  you  ?    How  dared  you  ?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  friend,  dimpling 
complacently,  "  aside  from  his  principles, 
Bruce  is  a  perfectly  normal  man.  And 
who  ever  heard  of  a  man  who  would 
voluntarily — or  even  willingly — destroy  a 
railway  folder,  no  matter  how  old  and 
tattered  and  antedated  it  might  be  ?" 

Mrs.  Bradford  nodded.  "  Our  library 
table  drawer  is  full  of  them,  and  every 
month  or  so  Otis  brings  home  a  few  more 
and  asks  me  to  '  keep  them  somewhere.' 
He's  always  sure  he's  going  to  need  them, 
but  when  he  does  he  gets  new  ones." 

"  And  brings  them  home !" 

"  Of  course.  But  even  so,  it  was  an 
awful  risk!" 

"  There  wasn't  any  risk  at  all,"  laughed 
Lucia.  "  That's  the  beauty  of  it.  There 
never  was  anything  so  safe!" 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  all 
these  folders  are — ?"  Cecily  paused,  fin- 
gering them  inquiringly. 

"  Every  one,  my  dear, — eight  of  them — 
full  of  lace.  And  such  lace !"  Just  here 
the  drivers  of  two  passing  grocers'  wag- 
ons were  engaged  in  a  noisy  altercation, 
and  the  cabman  lost  her  concluding  sen- 
tences. "  Of  course  I  didn't  get  it  all 
for  myself.  Some  of  it  is  Aunt  Bertha's, 
and  some  of  it  is  Sue's." 

"  And  you  paid  no  duties  on  any  of  it  ?" 
Mrs.  Bradford  was  asking  when  again 
the  man  caught  the  thread. 

"Not  one  cent!  We  declared  every- 
thing else — every  single  thing,  down  to 
the  smallest  detail.  We  made  a  most 
careful  list,  but  somehow " — the  twin- 
kle in  her  eye  might  have  been  inferred 
from  her  droll  little  inflection — "  these 
got — overlooked." 


"Well,  I  call  that  genius!"  enthusi- 
astically declared  Cecily.  "  Sheer  genius ! 
Mercy,  here  we  are  at  home!  I  wasn't 
paying  the  slightest  attention.  Fold  it 
up  again,  Lucia." 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  Mrs.  Carmody 
to  the  driver,  as  he  was  about  to  lift  out 
the  overcoat  and  bags.  "  I'll  tuck  these 
in  there  for  the  present."  She  hastily 
slipped  the  folders  again  into  the  yawn- 
ing pocket,  handed  the  coat  to  the  maid 
who  had  come  out  for  the  wraps,  and 
buoyantly  followed  her  hostess  into  the 
house,  where  their  rapid,  drifting  chat 
was  immediately  resumed. 

Nor  did  the  possibility  occur  to  either 
of  them  that  the  unconsidered  cabman — 
an  honest  fellow  and  the  father  of  a 
numerous  and  hungry  progeny — might 
thriftily  betake  himself  in  pursuit  of  the 
reward  offered  by  a  solicitous  govern- 
ment to  those  worthy  and  patriotic  per- 
sons reporting  violations  of  the  cus- 
toms laws. 

Once  during  the  morning,  as  they  sat 
on  the  bed  beside  a  half-emptied  trunk- 
tray,  Lucia  asked: 

"  Where  is  Bruce's  overcoat  ?" 

"  Down-stairs  in  the  hall,  probably, — 
on  the  rack.    Shall  I  have  it  brought  up  ?" 

"  No ;  never  mind  now.  But  don't  let 
me  forget  to  bring  those  folders  when  we 
come  up  after  lunch." 

It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  she 
again  exclaimed :  "  My  land !  I  must 
get  those  folders !" 

"  They're  perfectly  safe,"  said  Cecily. 

"  Oh,  of  course ;  but  if  I  don't  take 
the  lace  out  of  them  before  night,  Bruce 
will  surely  be  seized  by  a  desire  to 
show  Otis  a  map  or  a  time-table  or 
something,  and  then  pussy  will  be  out  of 
the  bag!" 

At  that  moment  a  maid  appeared  at 
the  door. 

"  There's  a  gentleman  down-stairs  to 
see  Mrs.  Carmody,"  she  announced. 

"  To  see  me  ?"  questioned  Lucia.  "  But 
nobody  knows  I'm  here!" 

"Didn't  he  send  up  a  card?"  asked 
Mrs.  Bradford. 

"  No,  ma'am.  He  says  he  has  come 
on  business." 

"  Business !  Oh,  it  must  be  some  one 
to  see  Bruce,"  easily  assumed  Lucia. 

"  He  asked  specially  for  Mrs.  Carmody, 
ma'am." 


You're  not— not  going  to  arrest— me!" 


"  This  is  most  mystifying !  Certainly, 
no  one  has  any  business  with  me.  Come 
down  with  me,  Cecily;  let's  see  what 
he  wants." 

They  descended  to  the  reception-room 
together  and  found  a  strange  man  stand- 
ing near  the  window.  He  was  a  pros- 
perous -  looking  person,  alert  and  well 
brushed,  and  bowed  courteously  to  them. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  said  Lucia.  "  You 
wished  to  see  me?" 

"You  are  Mrs.  Carmody?"  he  asked, 
pleasantly.    "  Lucy  Carmody  ?" 

"  Isn't  there  some  mistake  ?"  she  sug- 
gested. "  ]\Iy  name  is  Lucia."  Then  she 
saw  that  in  his  hand  he  held,  a  little 
behind  him,  so  that  at  first  she  had 
not  perceived  it,  a  package  of  shabby, 
familiar  papers,  and  demanded,  some- 
what sharply :  "  What  are  you  doing  with 
those  folders?" 

"  Oh  —  these  ?"  He  regarded  them 
thoughtfully,  turning  them  over  in  his 
hands.    "  Why — I  found  them  here  some- 


where and  —  they  interested  me,  so  I 
picked  them  up.    Are  they  yours?" 

"  Yes,  they're  mine.  Give  them  to 
me,  please." 

He  handed  them  to  her  very  civilly, 
only  commenting :  "  They're  all  European 
folders,  aren't  they?" 

"  Yes."  As  she  took  them  she  pressed 
tliem  slightly  to  assure  herself  that 
they  were  still  thick  with  lace,  and  he 
watched  her. 

"  You  arrived  on  the  Rubric  this  morn- 
ing, didn't  you?  I  suppose  you  brought 
all  those  back  with  you  ?"  The  quiet 
courtesy  of  his  manner  and  his  willing- 
ness to  relinquish  the  folders  made  his 
possession  of  them  the  more  unaccount- 
able. The  supposition  that  he  had  meant 
to  steal  them  seemed  altogether  unten- 
able, and  both  women  were  puzzled,  un- 
certain how  to  take  this  man,  whose  dig- 
nity was  as  apparent  as'  his  conduct  was 
inexplicable.  "You  brought  them — 
just  that  way?" 
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"  Ye —    Wliy  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  Mrs.  Carmody,  those  folders  are  full 
of  lace." 

"Oh— are  they?  Well— what  of  it?" 
Blank  surprise  gave  way  to  a  palpitating 
sense  of  danger,  and  she  fluttered  help- 
lessly.     How  do  you  know  they  are  ?" 

"  I  know  because  I  have  examined 
them." 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  now  demanded 
Cecily,  wratli  glinting  in  her  eye.  "  Who 
are  you  ?  By  what  right  do  you  presume 
to  enter  my  house  and  examine  papers 
you  chance  to  see?" 

"  By  right  of  a  search-warrant,  madam." 

''A  search — iv arrant 

"  I'm  a  deputy  United  States  marshal. 
I   have   received   information   that  one 


Lucy — or  Lucia,  you  say — Carmody,  ar- 
riving this  morning  by  the  Rubric,  has 
unlawfully  imported  into  the  L^nited 
States  eight  packages  of  lace,  wrapped  in 
railway  folders,  and  has  wilfully  evaded 
the  payment  of  legal  duties  thereon. 
Here  are  the  folders — " 

"  Where  did  you  get  them  ?"  The  in- 
quiry was  Cecily's;  Lucia  had  apparently 
lost  the  power  of  speech, 

"  I  saw  them  sticking  out  of  the  pocket 
of  an  overcoat  on  the  hall  rack  as  I 
entered,  and  as  I  knew  Mrs.  Carmody  had 
put  them  in  an  overcoat  pocket  this 
morning,  I  examined  them.  Here,  as  I 
said,  are  the  folders.    Mrs.  Carmody  has 


admitted  in  your 
brought  them  from 
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presence  that  she 
Europe,  and  there- 
fore it  will  be  my 
duty  to  confiscate 
the  goods  and  place 
her  under  arrest." 

Wha — what  do 
you  mean  ?"  Lucia 
faltered,  the  one 
idea  clear  in  her 
mind  being  that  she 
must  not  let  him 
see  that  she  was 
frightened,  "You're 
not — not  going  to 
— arrest — me 

"Yes,"  quietly. 

"Oh!  Ohr  For 
a  moment  she 
closed  her  eyes  on 
the  reeling  world 
and  covered  them 
with  her  hands. 

"  This — why,  this 
is  perfectly  ab- 
surd !"  cried  Cecily, 
again  to  the  front. 
"  You've  simply 
put  your  own  in- 
terpretation on  the 
fact  that  those  laces 
were  wrapped  in 
folders!  You 
simply  assume  that 
the  duties  were  not 
paid  !  You  have  no 
right  whatever — " 
She  paused,  check- 
ed by  the  pecul- 
iar i>enetration  of 
his  gaze. 
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"  Madam,"  said  he,  succinctly,  "  af- 
fidavit has  been  made  that  certain  laces 
were  smuggled  into  this  country  this 
morning  by  ]\Irs.  Carmody.  We  have  a 
sworn  statement  that  ]\[rs.  Carmody  de- 
clared she  had  paid  full  duty  on  every- 
thing she  brought  in  except  the  laces. 
Therefore  I  came  out  here  specifically 
to  Hnd  the  laces — and  I  found  them.  I 
have  not  thus  far  connected  you  with 
the  matter  in  any  way,  nor  made  any 
attempt  to  examine  ]\rrs.  Carmody's 
room.s  or  luggage.  I  have  no  desire  to 
make  things  unjjleasant  for  you.  But  I 
have  here  " — significantly  tapping  a  paper 
he  held — "  a  warrant  that  will  enable  me 
to  go  through  your  house  from  garret 
to  cellar,  and  if  I  have  the  slightest 
reason  to  suspect  that  you  are  deliberate- 
ly trying  to  protect  her,  or  to  conceal 
smuggled  goods,  or  that  you — either  of 
you — are  trifling  further  with  the  law 
in  this  matter,  I'll  have  the  house — and 
you — searched — ^-ery  thoroughly." 

"  Oh !"  said  Cecily,  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent tone.  "  Oh,  I  wish  my  husband 
was  here!" 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  marshal. 

"  What " — Lucia,  staring  at  him  un- 
certainly, put  her  hands  to  her  throat  as 
if  to  ease  its  aching — "  what  are  you 
going  to — do — with  me?" 

"You're  not  going  to  take  her — !"  be- 
gan Cecily,  and  stopped. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  go 
before  the  Commissioner  at  once,"  ex- 
plained the  deputy.  "  We'll  make  that 
as  easy  as  w^e  can.  I  have  a  carriage  at 
the  door,  and — you  may  go  with  her,  if 
you  like." 

"  And— then  ?" 

"  The  Commissioner  will  decide.  If  he 
finds  the  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant 
lioldhig  her,  he'll  fix  bail — " 

Then  there  is  a  chance — "  exclaimed 
Cecily,  and  aprain  stopped,  impressed  by 
his  smile  and  by  his  slight  negative 
gesture. 

"  Hardly.  These  are  pretty  definite." 
He  indicated  the  folders. 

"But  I  didn't  smuggle  them!"  cried 
Lucia.  "  That  is — I  didn't  mean — I  did- 
n't mean  to  sell  them,  or  anything  like 
that,  you  know!  I — I — oh,  what  shall 
I  do !" 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  that  be- 
fore," he  suggested.     Then,  addressing 
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Mrs.  Bradford :  "  I  understand  that  Mrs. 
Carmody's  husband  returned  with  her." 

"  Yes,  but  he's  not  at  home.  He's 
down  -  town  with  Mr.  Bradford.  Oh, 
can't  you  wait  until  they  come  home?" 

"'  I  could,  but —  You  see,  she  must  go 
before  the  Commissioner  to  have  bail 
fixed, — you  understand  that  this  will  be 
merely  a  preliminary  hearing — and  it's 
getting  pretty  late."  He  looked  at  his 
watch.  "  If  I  'phone  that  w^e're  coming 
down,  the  Commissioner  will  probably 
wait  for  us — he's  always  very  considerate 
of  ladies,  the  Commissioner  is, — and  if 
your  husband  and  hers  could  meet  us 
there,  it  might  simplify  matters.  You'll 
probably  wish  to  arrange  for  bail  at  once, 
and  I  take  it  that  you  personally — ladies 
don't  usually — " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it, 
of  course !"  Cecily's  face  showed  how 
dee]ily  she  was  troubled.  "  I'll  telephone 
to  Mr.  Bradford." 

She  went  up-stairs  to  the  telephone, 
and  Lucia  followed,  after  a  fluttering, 
terrified  glance  at  her  captor,  very  pale 
and  trembling  greatly. 

"  I  suppose  there's  no  —  hope  ?"  she 
whispered.  "  I — I'll  have  to  go,  won't  I  ? 
And — oh,  Cecily !  Cecily !  Bruce  will  have 
to  know!" 

"  I'm  afraid  he  will !  Oh,  my  dear,  I'm 
so  sorry!  But  that's  of  no  use  now!  It 
Avon't  help  you  a  bit.  All  we  can  do  now 
is  to  keep  our  nerves  steady  and  make 
the  best  of  it." 

She  called  up  Bradford's  oflice,  and  her 
face  showed  her  increasing  perturbation 
as  her  rapid  questions  were  answered. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  finally ;  "  give 
me  Mr.  Clark's  telephone  number, — - 
quickly,  please."  Then,  in  hasty  ex- 
planation to  Lucia,  "  The  boys  are  not 
there.  They  went  out  with  the  San 
Francisco  man  about  two  o'clock,  and  said 
they  would  not  be  back  to-day.  Nobody 
in  the  oflice  knows  where  they  are,  but 
they  think  they  may  have  gone  to  Mr. 
Clark's  office.  He's  Otis's  lawver.  If 
they're  not  there,  I'll  ask  him  to  meet 
us.    Listen!    ^Vhat's  that?" 

The  front  door  had  opened  and  closed, 
and  there  was  a  cheerful  sound  of  mas- 
culine voices  in  the  lower  hall.  A  mo- 
ment later  two  white-faced  women  pre- 
cipitated themsehes  down  the  stairs  and 
into  the  arms  of  their  laughing  husbands. 
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"  Jove !  This  is  a  welcome !"  Carmody 
exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  Bruce !"  shuddered  Lucia,  hiding 
her  face  against  his  coat. 

"  Otis !  Otis !    We  want  you  so !" 

"  Do  you,  now !  Eour  minds  with  but 
a  single  thought !  We  saw  our  man  safe- 
ly on  his  train,  and  then  we  decided  that 
instead  of  doing  any  more  business  we'd 
take  the  rest  of  the  day  off  and  play  with 
you  girls,  provided  you'd —  What's  the 
matter,  dear  ?   Anything  wrong  ?" 

Cecily  silently  indicated  the  waiting 
officer,  who  had  considerately  turned  his 
face  in  the  other  direction. 

"  To  see  me  ?" 

"  N-no.  He — ^lie's  a  deputy  L^nited 
States  marshal." 

"A  deputy — well,  what  the  deuce  is  he 
doing  here  ?" 

Carmody  turned  a  startled  glance  ui)on 
his  hostess,  while  his  arms  tightened 
about  his  trembling  wife. 

"  He  came — ^he  says  he  came  about 
some  lace.    He  thinks  it  was  smuggled." 

"  Oh,"  said  Bruce,  comprehensively. 
"  I  see  !    I  guess  that's  my  business." 

"  No — no,  it  isn't !"  faltered  his  wife. 
"  It's  mine !    I — I — oh,  Bruce !" 

It's  all  right,  dear.  Don't  worry," 
he  whispered,  while  Cecily  finished,  at 
a  gulp : 

"  He's  come  to  arrest  Lucia !" 

"Arrest  Lucia!  Arres — !"  Bradford 
had  already  wheeled  toward  the  reception- 
room,  when  Carmody  interrupted  him. 

"  Hold  on,  Otis !  This  is  my  affair." 
Disengaging  himself  from  his  wife's 
clasp,  he  stepped  quickly  toward  the 
marshal,  followed  by  the  others.  "  Good 
afternoon,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  My  name 
is  Carmody.  There  seems  to  be  some 
misunderstanding  here." 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  the  officer, 
measuring  the  newcomer  with  his  glance. 
"  We  had  information  that  Mrs.  Carmody 
had  smuggled  certain  laces  through  the 
customs,  wrapped  in  railway  folders.  I 
came  here  with  a  search-warrant  and 
found  the  folders,  still  filled  with  lace." 

"  Precisely.  But  you  haven't  found 
quite  all  the  facts.  To  begin  with,  Mrs. 
Carmody  didn't  bring  in  those  folders." 

"  No  ?" 

"  No.    I  brought  them  myself." 
"Oh,  Bruce!    You  didn't!    You  must- 
n't !"  hysterically  protested  Lucia,  fancy- 


ing she  read  his  chivalrous  purpose,  but 
Cecily  silenced  her  with  a  little  shake, 
and  muttered: 

"'Sh!    Sit  tight!" 

"  Indeed  ?"  The  deputy  looked  scep- 
tical. He,  also,  fancied  he  saw  the  pur- 
pose of  the  defence.  "  You  brought  in 
the  folders,  eh?" 

"  I  did.  I've  carried  them  for  months 
in  my  pocket — as  you  can  tell  by  the  looks 
of  them — and  that's  the  way  they  came 
in;  in  my  overcoat  pocket." 

"  Filled  with  lace  ?" 

"  Filled  with  lace, — on  every  thread  of 
which  the  duties  have  been  paid." 

Lucia  drew  her  breath  sharply.  Never 
before  in  all  the  years  she  had  known 
him  had  she  suspected  her  husband  of 
even  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
truth,  and  now  for  her  sake — !  She  was 
about  to  protest  against  the  sacrifice  he 
would  make,  when  he  selected  a  paper 
from  several  he  had  taken  from  his 
pocket,  and  said: 

"  There's  the  receipt.  If  you'll  examine 
it,  you'll  find  it  entirely  to  your  satis- 
faction, I  think." 

"  LI'm !"  said  the  marshal.  "  This 
looks  regular  enough,  but  what  proof  have 
I  that  the  laces  here  specified  are  the 
laces  in  these  folders  ?" 

"  They  are  described  pretty  accurately." 

"  T)\it  we  have  a  sworn  statement  that 
your  wife  declared  the  duties  had  7iot 
been  paid  on  these — " 

"  Who  made  it  ?"  interrupted  Bradford. 
"That's  what  I  want  to  know!  Who 
made  it?" 

"  The  cabman  who  drove  the  ladies  up 
from  the  dock." 

Carm.ody  laughed  a  little.  "  You  re- 
member," he  suggested,  "  I  said  there  had 
been  a  misunderstanding." 

"That's  all  very  well,"  said  the 
marshal,  "  but  if  you  meant  to  pay  the 
duties,  why  did  you  conceal  the  lace  in 
the  folders?" 

"  Well,  as  to  that — "  Bruce  hesitated 
a  moment,  glanced  at  Lucia's  strained, 
colorless  face,  and  slowly  continued: 
"  As  to  that,  I  was  arranging  a  little 
surprise  for  my  wife,  —  but  it  seems 
to  have  assumed  proportions  I  had 
not  foreseen." 

"  H'm !"  said  the  sceptical  marshal. 
Then  he  shook  his  head. 

"  You  see,"  Carmody  went  on,  "  we 
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"  Oh,  I  DON'T  KNOW.  After  all,  nothing  really  happened 


agreed  in  London,  my  wife  and  I,  that 
we  would  declare  everything"  dutiable, 
to  the  smallest  detail."  Again  he  looked 
at  Lucia,  but  she  did  not  meet  his 
glance.  "  So  when  she  packed — she  al- 
ways does  all  the  packing — she  left  all 
the  dutiable  stuff  to  be  put  in  one 
trunk,  and  then  we  made  a  list  of  it 
— she  and  I  together,  you  understand? — 
for  declaration." 
"  Well  ?" 

"  Well,  that's  the  reason  the  lace  was 
concealed  in  folders  in  my  pocket — bc- 
ca.use  we  made  that  list  together." 

"  Oh — I  see,"  said  the  marshal.    "  Did 


Mrs.  Carmody  also 
pack  your  bag?" 

^'Mrs.  Carmody 
packed  everything," 
gravely  said  her  hus- 
band, whereat  Brad- 
ford lifted  a  quick 
hand  to  his  lips  to 
cover  an  irrepressible 
smile. 

'^You're  satisfied 
now  that  there's  been 
a  mistake,  aren't  you  ?" 
anxiously  asked  Cecily. 

"Not  entirely.  Mr. 
Carmody,  did  you  show 
these  laces  to  the  in- 
spector exactly  as  they 
are  now,  wrapped  in 
the  folders  ?" 

"  Exactly  as  they  are 
now,  —  aud  explained 
the  matter  to  him  just 
as  I  have  to  you." 

'^Tm!"  The  dep- 
uty thoughtfully 
rubbed  the  top  of  his 
head  for  a  moment. 
Then  said  he :  "  Look 
here,  gentlemen ;  the 
man  who  made  this 
affidavit  is  out  there  on 
the  box.  I  came  up  in 
his  rig.  Do  you  mind 
if  I  have  him  in  here 
a  minute  ?" 

The  cabman  was 
promptly  summoned, 
and  the  officer  fixed  a 
keen  gaze  upon  him. 

"  You're    sure,"  he 
sternly  questioned, 
''^that  Mrs.  Carmody  specifically  stated 
that  the  duties  had  not  been  paid  on 
this  lace?" 

"  Yis,  sor !"  The  reply  was  emphatic. 
"  Th'  laady  here  ast  her  did  she  pay 
aany  duties  on  it  at  all  at  all,  and  says 
Missus  Caarmody,  '  Not  wan  cint,'  says 
she.  '  We  declared  iverything  ilse,  to 
the  smallest  detale/  says  she,  just  like 
that,  '  but  the  laces  seem  to've  been^ — 
overlooked,'  says  she,  like  that.  '  The 
laces  seem  to've  been  —  overlooked.' " 
TTis  reproduction  of  Lucia's  droll  inflec- 
tion was  inimitable,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  could  have  originated  neither 
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the  phrases  nor  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  delivered. 

"  There  seems  to  he  some  confusion 
here  still,"  suo-irested  the  dej^uty,  eying 
Carmody. 

"  Not  at  all."  Lucia's  hushand  smiled. 
"  Apparently  Mrs.  Carmody  is  not  the 
only  person  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
laces  brought  into  this  country  concealed 
in  folders  must  necessarily  be  smuggled. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  not  unnatural  corollary 
to  our  peculiar  customs  regulations.  I've 
already  exx^lained  to  you  that  I  had  not 
taken  her  into  my  confidence  in  this 
matter,  for — reasons  of  my  own.  I  left 
London  with  these  laces  concealed  in  my 
pocket ;  I  brought  them  across  the  ocean 
in  my  pocket ;  when  I  made  my  declara- 
tion on  the  ship,  I  purposely  chose  a  time 
when  ^Irs.  Carmody  was  on  deck;  and 
I  was  careful  to  place  her  in  a  carriage 
with  Mrs.  Bradford  on  the  dock  before 
I  had  the  luggage  examined.  I  sent  my 
coat  home  in  the  carriage  with  them,  as 
I  was  detained  down-town  by  business, 
and  I've  not  seen  my  wife  since  until 
within  ten  minutes.  Now,  here  are  the 
laces,  here  is  the  receipt,  and  I've  given 
you  my  explanation  of  what,  I  grant, 
is  an  unusual  situation.  If  you're  still 
unsatisfied,  I'll  gladly  go  down-town  with 
you  and  do  my  best  to  clear  the  matter 
up.  Perhaps  we  can  find  the  inspector 
who  examined  the  luggage.  I  think  he'll 
remember  the  circumstances." 

"  No,"   said   the   deputy,    slowly,    "  I 


guess  you're  all  right.  I've  made  no 
arrest  here  yet — and  I  won't.  I'm  satis- 
fied there's  nothing  in  this,  though  it 
certainly  looked  like  a  clear  case.  I'm 
sorry  to  have  troubled  you,  ladies,  but 
I  hope  you  understand  I  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter.  Good  afternoon."  He 
nodded  to  the  bewildered  cabman  to  pre- 
cede him,  and  bowed  himself  out. 

Wlien  the  Carmodys  were  again  alone, 
after  the  first  moments  of  readjustment, 
Lucia  said: 

"You  might  have  told  me,  dear!" 

''Cut  1)0710 f"  He  regarded  her  good- 
naturedly. 

"  Wliy  do  you  say  that  ?"  she  demand- 
ed, not  wholly  relishing  the  indulgent 
quality  of  his  smile.  "  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  ?" 

"  Well,  I'd  said  my  say  on  the  subject 
— pretty  definitely,  I  thought — and  when, 
the  second  day  out,  I  found  the  lace, 
why — !"  Wliimsically  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  I'm  not  wholly  without  a 
sense  of  humor,  dearie,  so  I  held  my 
peace.  But  just  the  same,"  he  was 
serious  again,  "  even  if  you  don't  respect 
law  as  law,  you  see  now  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  trifle  with  it." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  returned. 
"  After  all,  what  did  it  amount  to  ?  It 
was  all  fireworks.  Nothing  really  hap- 
pened." 

To  this  her  husband  yielded  one  as- 
tonished stare;  then  he  sat  down  on  a 
chair  and  laughed. 


The  New  Heart 

BY  LOUISE  MORGAN  SILL 

ONE  day  I  walked  within  a  wood. 
And  listened  to  the  trees 
That  talked  togetlier, — an  I  could, 

I'd  tell  their  secrecies — 
But  I  could  only  hear  the  sound 
The  leaves  made  when  they  touched  the  ground. 

But  later  when  I  walked  that  way 

I  heard  such  wondrous  words 
In  all  the  tree-talk,  and  could  say 

The  songs  of  all  the  birds — 
Eor  I  had  learned  the  magic  art 
Of  Love  upon  a  sleeping  heart. 


Miss  Nelthrop,  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence 


WHEN  George  III.,  showing  his  fondness  for  the 
handsome  yonng  artist,  made  Lawrence  his 
court  painter,  he  secured  for  him  instant 
popularity,  and  soon  he  was  as  much  sought  after  at 
court  as  Yan  Dyck  had  been  a  century  before.  Though 
but  twenty-two,  the  time  of  his  appearance  was  favorable, 
for  Gainsborough  was  dead,  Reynolds  almost  blind,  and 
Romney  beginning  to  show  signs  of  breaking  down;  only 
Hoppner  of  the  great  galaxy  remained  in  active  rivalry. 
The  stately  splendor  in  dress  of  the  earlier  time,  too, 
had  gone,  and  in  its  place  had  come  the  short-waisted 
gowns,  feathered  turbans,  and  pomatum  ringlets  of  the 
women,  and  the  colored  waistcoats  and  braided  velvet 
coats  of  the  men — a  fashion  that  only  genius  could  make 
acceptable.  Lawrence,  who  was  not  a  genius,  seemed  to 
enjoy  its  preposterous  ugliness.  In  his  desire  to  please 
he  painted  his  sitters  in  whatever  dress  they  chose  to 
wear,  and  strove  to  make  them  all  beautiful.  His  art 
was  largely  one  of  show,  without  the  deep  inner  illumina- 
tion which  marked  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  He  was 
not  drawn  toward  the  sterner  things  of  life,  nor  was  he  a 
painter  of  mood  or  emotion.  He  possessed  great  facility 
and  much  force,  which  he  showed  in  the  construction  of 
his  figures  when  the  painter  got  the  upper  hand  of  the 
courtier.  Had  he  not  been  carried  away  by  fashion,  he 
would  have  taken  higher  rank  as  a  painter  than  he  does, 
for  his  florid  portraits  with  their  voluminous  draperies 
often  show  want  of  poetic  elevation  and  dignified  reserve. 

The  early  painters,  when  exhibiting,  invariably  used 
the  general  title  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  and  thus  named,  , 
their  pictures  have  come  down  to  us,  the  identity  of  the 
sitter  only  being  settled  in  recent  years.  The  portrait 
which  Mr.  Wolf  has  engraved  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  McFadden,  of  Philadelphia. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 


MISS    NELTHROP,  BY   SIR   THOMAS  LAWRENCE 

Engraved  on  Wood  by  Henry  Wolf  from  the  Original  Painting 


Extract  from  Captain  Stormfield's 

Visit  to  Heaven 

TAKEN  FROM  HIS  OWN  MS.  BY  MARK  TWAIN 


WELL,  when  I  had  been  dead 
about  thirty  years,  I  begun  to 
get  a  little  anxious.  Mind  you, 
I  had  been  whizzing  through  space  all 
that  time,  like  a  comet.  Lil-e  a  comet! 
Why,  Peters,  I  laid  over  the  lot  of  them! 
Of  course  there  warn't  any  of  them  going 
my  way,  as  a  steady  thing,  you  know,  be- 
cause they  travel  in  a  long  circle  like  the 
loop  of  a  lasso,  whereas  I  was  pointed  as 
straight  as  a  dart  for  the  Hereafter;  but 
I  happened  on  one  every  now  and  then 
that  was  going  my  way  for  an  hour  or  so, 
and  then  we  had  a  bit  of  a  brush  together. 
But  it  was  generally  pretty  one-sided,  be- 
cause I  sailed  by  them  the  same  as  if  they 
were  standing  still.  An  ordinary  comet 
don't  make  more  than  about  200,000  miles 
a  minute.  Of  course  when  I  came  across 
one  of  that  sort — like  Encke's  and  Hal- 
ley's  comets,  for  instance — it  warn't  any- 
thing but  just  a  flash  and  a  vanish,  you 
see.  You  couldn't  rightly  call  it  a  race. 
It  was  as  if  the  comet  was  a  gravel-train 
and  1  was  a  telegraph  despatch.  But 
after  I  got  outside  of  our  astronomical 
system,  I  used  to  flush  a  comet  occasion- 
ally that  was  something  like.  We  haven't 
got  any  such  comets — ours  don't  begin. 
One  night  I  was  swinging  along  at  a 
good  round  gait,  everything  taut  and 
trim,  and  the  wind  in  my  favor — I  judged 
I  was  going  about  a  million  miles  a  min- 
ute— it  might  have  been  more,  it  couldn't 
have  been  less — when  I  flushed  a  most 
uncommonly  big  one  about  three  points 
off  my  starboard  bow.  By  his  stern  lights 
I  judged  he  w^as  bearing  about  northeast- 
and-by-north-half-east.  Well,  it  was  so 
near  my  course  that  I  wouldn't  throw 
away  the  chance;  so  I  fell  off  a  point, 
steadied  my  helm,  and  went  for  him. 
You  should  have  heard  me  whiz,  and  seen 
the  electric  fur  fly!  In  about  a  minute 
and  a  half  I  was  fringed  out  with  an 


electrical  nimbus  that  flamed  around  for 
miles  and  miles  and  lit  up  all  space  like 
broad  day.  The  comet  was  burning  blue 
in  the  distance,  like  a  sickly  torch,  when 
I  first  sighted  him,  but  he  begun  to  grow 
bigger  and  bigger  as  I  crept  up  on  him. 
I  slipped  up  on  him  so  fast  that  when  I 
had  gone  about  150,000,000  miles  I  was 
close  enough  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
phosphorescent  glory  of  his  wake,  and  I 
couldn't  see  anything  for  the  glare. 
Thinks  I,  it  won't  do  to  run  into  him,  so 
I  shunted  to  one  side  and  tore  along.  By 
and  by  I  closed  up  abreast  of  his  tail.  Do 
you  know  what  it  was  like  ?  It  was  like  a 
gnat  closing  up  on  the  continent  of 
America.  I  forged  along.  By  and  by  I  had 
sailed  along  his  coast  for  a  little  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  miles,  and 
then  I  could  see  by  the  shape  of  him  that 
I  hadn't  even  got  up  to  his  waistband  yet. 
VHiy,  Peters,  ice  don't  know  anything 
about  comets,  down  here.  If  you  want  to 
see  comets  that  are  comets,  you've  got  to 
go  outside  of  our  solar  system — where 
there's  room  for  them,  you  understand. 
]\Iy  friend,  I've  seen  comets  out  there 
that  couldn't  even  lay  down  inside  the 
orhits  of  our  noblest  comets  without  their 
tails  hanging  over. 

Well,  I  boomed  along  another  hundred 
and  fifty  million  miles,  and  got  up  abreast 
his  shoulder ;  as  you  may  say.  I  was  feel- 
ing pretty  fine,  I  tell  you ;  but  just  then  I 
noticed  the  oflicer  of  the  deck  come  to  the 
side  and  hoist  his  glass  in  my  direction. 
Straight  off  I  heard  him  sing  out — 

^*  Below  there,  ahoy!  Shake  her  up, 
shake  her  up !  Lleave  on  a  hundred  mil- 
lion billion  tons  of  brimstone!" 

"  Ay — ay,  sir !" 

"Pipe  the  stabboard  watch!  All  hands 
on  deck!" 

"  Ay — ay,  sir !" 

"  Send  two  hundred  thousand  million 
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men  aloft  to  shake  out  royals  and  sky- 
scrapers !" 

"Ay— ay,  sir!" 

"  Hand  the  stuns'ls!  Hang  out  every 
rag*  you've  got!  Clothe  her  from  stem  to 
rudder-post !" 

"Ay — ay,  sir!" 

In  about  a  second  I  begun  to  see  I'd 
woke  up  a  pretty  ugly  customer,  Peters. 
In  less  than  ten  seconds  that  comet  was 
just  a  blazing  cloud  of  red-hot  canvas.  It 
was  piled  up  into  the  heavens  clean  out 
of  sight — the  old  thing  seemed,  to  swell 
out  and  occupy  all  space;  the  sulphur 
smoke  from  the  furnaces — oh,  well,  no- 
body can  describe  the  way  it  rolled  and 
tumbled  up  into  the  skies,  and  nobody  can 
half  describe  the  way  it  smelt.  Neither 
can  anybody  begin  to  describe  the  way 
that  monstrous  craft  begun  to  crash 
along.  And  such  another  powwow — 
thousands  of  bo's'n's  whistles  screaming 
at  once,  and  a  crew  like  the  populations 
of  a  hundred  thousand  worlds  like  ours 
all  swearing  at  once.  Well,  I  never  heard 
the  like  of  it  before. 

We  roared  and  thundered  along  side  by 
side,  both  doing  our  level  best,  because 
I'd  never  struck  a  comet  before  that  could 
lay  over  me,  and  so  I  was  bound  to  beat 
this  one  or  break  something.  I  judged  I 
had  some  reputation  in  space,  and  I  cal- 
culated to  keep  it.  I  noticed  I  wasn't 
gaining  as  fast,  now,  as  I  was  before,  but 
still  I  was  gaining.  There  was  a  power 
of  excitement  on  board  the  comet.  Up- 
wards of  a  hundred  billion  passengers 
swarmed  up  from  below  and  rushed  to  the 
side  and  begun  to  bet  on  the  race.  Of 
course  this  careened  her  and  damaged  her 
speed.  My,  but  wasn't  the  mate  mad! 
He  jumped  at  that  crowd,  with  his  trum- 
pet in  his  hand,  and  sung  out — 

"  Amidships !  amidships,  you   !'^  or 

I'll  brain  the  last  idiot  of  you!" 

Well,  sir,  I  gained  and  gained,  little 
by  little,  till  at  last  I  went  skimming 
sweetly  by  the  magnificent  old  conflagra- 
tion's nose.  By  this  time  the  captain  of 
the  comet  had  been  rousted  out,  and  he 
stood  there  in  the  red  glare  f  or'ard,  by  the 
mate,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  slippers,  his 
hair  all  rats'  nests  and  one  suspender 
hanging,  and  how  sick  those  two  men  did 

The  captain  ooiild  not  i^omember  wliat 
tliis  word  was.  Jlo  said  it  was  in  a  for- 
eign tongue. 


look !  I  just  simply  couldn't  help  put- 
ting my  thumb  to  my  nose  as  I  glided 
away,  and  singing  out — 

"  Ta-ta !  ta-ta !  Any  word  to  send  to 
your  family 

Peters,  it  was  a  mistake.  Yes,  sir,  I've 
often  regretted  that — it  was  a  mistake. 
You  see,  the  captain  had  given  up  the 
race,  but  that  remark  was  too  tedious  for 
him — he  couldn't  stand  it.  He  turned  to 
the  mate,  and  says  he — 

"  Have  we  got  brimstone  enough  of 
our  own  to  make  the  trip?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Sure  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — more  than  enough." 

"  How  much  have  we  got  in  cargo 
for  Satan?" 

"  Eighteen  hundred  thousand  billion 
quintillions  of  kazarks." 

"  Very  well,  then,  let  his  boarders 
freeze  till  the  next  comet  comes.  Lighten 
ship !  Lively,  now,  lively,  men !  Heave 
the  w^hole  cargo  overboard!" 

Peters,  look  me  in  the  eye  and  be  calm. 
I  found  out,  over  there,  that  a  kazark  is 
exactly  the  bulk  of  a  hundred  mid  sixty-- 
nine  worlds  like  ours!  They  hove  all 
that  load  overboard.  When  it  fell  it 
wiped  out  a  considerable  raft  of  stars  just 
as  clean  as  if  they'd  been  candles  and 
somebody  blow'd  them  out.  As  for  the 
race,  that  was  at  an  end.  The  minute 
she  was  lightened  the  comet  swung  along 
by  me  the  same  as  if  I  was  anchored. 
The  captain  stood  on  the  stern,  by  the 
after-davits,  and  put  his  thumb  to  his 
nose  and  sung  out — 

"  Ta-ta !  ta-ta  !  Maybe  youve  got  some 
message  to  send  your  friends  in  the 
Everlasting  Tropics!" 

Then  he  hove  up  his  other  suspender 
and  started  for'ard,  and  inside  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  his  craft  was  only  a 
pale  torch  again  in  the  distance.  Yes,  it 
was  a  mistake,  Peters — that  remark  of 
mine.  I  don't  reckon  I'll  ever  get  over 
being  sorry  about  it.  I'd  'a'  beat  the 
bully  of  the  firmament  if  I'd  kept  niy 
mouth  shut. 

But  I've  wandered  a  little  off  the  track 
of  my  tale;  I'll  get  back  on  my  course 
again.  Now  you  see  what  kind  of  speed 
I  was  making.  So,  as  I  said,  when  I  had 
been  tearing  along  this  way  about  thirty 
years  I  begun  to  get  uneasy.    Oh,  it  was 
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pleasant  enough,  with  a  good  deal  to  find 
out,  but  then  it  was  kind  of  lonesome,  you 
know.  Besides,  I  wanted  to  get  some- 
where. I  hadn't  shipped  with  the  idea 
of  cruising  forever.  First  off,  I  liked 
the  delay,  because  I  judged  I  was  go- 
ing to  fetch  up  in  pretty  warm  quarters 
when  I  got  through ;  but  towards  the  last 
I  begun  to  feel  that  I'd  rather  go  to — 
well,  most  any  place,  so  as  to  finish  up 
the  uncertainty. 

Well,  one  night — it  was  always  night, 
except  when  I  was  rushing  by  some  star 
that  was  occupying  the  whole  universe 
with  its  fire  and  its  glare — ^light  enough 
then,  of  course,  but  I  necessarily  left  it 
behind  in  a  minute  or  two  and  plunged 
into  a  solid  week  of  darkness  again.  The 
stars  ain't  so  close  together  as  they  look 
to  be.  T\niere  was  I?  Oh  yes;  one  night 
I  was  sailing  along,  when  I  discovered  a 
tremendous  long  row  of  blinking  lights 
away  on  the  horizon  ahead.  As  I  ap- 
proached, they  begun  to  tower  and  swell 
and  look  like  mighty  furnaces.  Says  I 
to  myself — 

"  By  George,  I've  arrived  at  last — and 
at  the  wrong  place,  just  as  I  expected!" 

Then  I  fainted.  I  don't  know  how  long 
I  was  insensible,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
good  while,  for  when  I  came  to,  the  dark- 
ness was  all  gone  and  there  was  the  love- 
liest sunshine  and  the  balmiest,  fragrant- 
est  air  in  its  place.  And  there  was  such 
a  marvellous  world  spread  out  before 
me — such  a  glowing,  beautiful,  bewitch- 
ing country.  The  things  I  took  for  fur- 
naces were  gates,  miles  high,  made  all  of 
flashing  jewels,  and  they  pierced  a  wall  of 
solid  gold  that  you  couldn't  see  the  top 
of,  nor  yet  the  end  of,  in  either  direction. 
I  was  pointed  straight  for  one  of  these 
gates,  and  a-coming  like  a  house  afire. 
Now  I  noticed  that  the  skies  were  black 
with  millions  of  people,  pointed  for  those 
gates.  What  a  roar  they  made,  rushing 
through  the  air !  The  ground  was  as 
thick  as  ants  with  people,  too — billions  of 
them,  I  judge. 

I  lit.  I  drifted  up  to  a  gate  with  a 
swarm  of  people,  and  when  it  was  my 
turn  the  head  clerk  says,  in  a  business- 
like way — 

"Well,  quick!    Where  are  you  from?" 

"  San  Francisco,"  says  1. 

"  San  Fran — ivhat?^'  says  he. 

"  San  Francisco." 
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He   scratched   his   head   and  looked 
puzzled,  then  he  says — 
"  Is  it  a  planet  ?" 

By  George,  Peters,  think  of  it!  ''Plan- 
et?'' says  I;  "it's  a  city.  And  moreover, 
it's  one  of  the  biggest,  and  finest  and — " 

"  There,  there !"  says  he,  "  no  time 
here  for  conversation.  We  don't  deal  in 
cities,  here.  Where  are  you  from  in  a 
aeneral  wav?" 

"  Oh,"  I  says,  "  I  beg  pardon.  Put  me 
down  for  California." 

I  had  him  again,  Peters!  He  puz- 
zled a  second,  then  he  says,  sharp  and 
irritable — 

"  I  don't  know  any  such  planet — is  it  a 
constellation  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  goodness !"  says  I.  "  Con- 
stellation, says  you?    Xo — it's  a  State." 

"  Man,  we  don't  deal  in  States  here. 
Will  you  tell  me  where  you  are  from  in 
general — at  large,  don't  you  understand  ?" 

"  Oh,  now  I  get  your  idea,"  I  says. 
"  I'm  from  America, — the  United  States 
of  America." 

Peters,  do  you  know  I  had  him  again? 
If  I  hadn't  I'm  a  clam!  His  face  was 
as  blank  as  a  target  after  a  militia 
shooting-match.  He  turned  to  an  under- 
clerk  and  says — 

"  Where  is  America  ?  What  is  Amer- 
ica ?" 

The  under  clerk  answered  up  prompt 
and  says — 

"  There  ain't  any  such  orb." 

''  OrhV'  says  I.  "Why,  what  are  you 
talking  about,  young  man?  It  ain't  an 
orb;  it's  a  country;  it's  a  continent.  Co- 
lumbus discovered  it;  I  reckon  likely 
you've  heard  of  him,  anyway.  America — 
why,  sir,  America — " 

"  Silence !"  says  the  head  clerk.  "  Once 
for  all,  where — are — you — from?" 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  I  don't  know  any- 
thing more  to  say — unless  I  lump  things, 
and  just  say  I'm  from  the  world." 

"'  Ah,"  says  he,  brightening  up,  "  now 
that's  something  like !     What  world  ?" 

Peters,  he  had  me,  that  time.  I  looked 
at  him,  puzzled,  he  looked  at  me,  worried. 
Then  he  burst  out — ■ 

"  Come,  come,  what  world  ?" 

Says  I,  "  Wliy,  the  world,  of  course." 

''The  world!"  he  says.  "H'm!  there's 
billions  of  them!  .  .  .  Xext!" 

That  meant  for  me  to  stand  aside.  I 
done  so,  and  a  sky-blue  man  with  seven 
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heads  and  only  one  leg  hopped  into  my 
place.  I  took  a  walk.  It  just  occurred  to 
me,  then,  that  all  the  myriads  I  had  seen 
swarming  to  that  gate,  up  to  this  time, 
were  just  like  that  creature.  I  tried  to 
run  across  somebody  I  was  acquainted 
with,  but  they  were  out  of  acquaintances 
of  mine  just  then.  So  I  thought  the 
thing  all  over  and  finally  sidled  back 
there  pretty  meek  and  feeling  rather 
stumped,  as  you  may  say. 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  head  clerk. 

"  Well,  sir,"  I  says,  pretty  humble,  "  I 
don't  seem  to  make  out  which  world  it  is 
I'm  from.  But  you  may  know  it  from 
this — it's  the  one  the  Saviour  saved." 

He  bent  his  head  at  the  Name.  Then 
he  says,  gently — 

"  The  worlds  He  has  saved  are  like 
to  the  gates  of  heaven  in  number — none 
can  count  them.  What  astronomical  sys- 
tem is  your  world  in? — perhaps  that 
may  assist." 

"  It's  the  one  that  has  the  sun  in  it — 
and  the  moon — and  Mars  " — he  shook  his 
head  at  each  name — hadn't  ever  heard  of 
them,  you  see  —  "  and  Neptune  —  and 
Uranus — and  Jupiter — " 

"  Hold  on !"  says  he,  "  hold  on  a  min- 
ute. Jupiter  .  .  .  Jupiter  .  .  .  Seems 
to  me  we  had  a  man  from  there  eight  or 
nine  hundred  years  ago — but  people  from 
that  system  very  seldom  enter  by  this 
gate."  All  of  a  sudden  he  begun  to  look 
me  so  straight  in  the  eye  that  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  bore  through  me.  Then 
he  says,  very  deliberate,  "  Did  you  come 
straight  here  from  your  system?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  says — but  I  blushed  the 
least  little  bit  in  the  world  when  I  said  it. 

He  looked  at  me  very  stern,  and  says — ■ 

"  That  is  not  true ;  and  this  is  not  the 
place  for  prevarication.  You  wandered 
from  your  course.   How  did  that  happen  ?" 

Says  I,  blushing  again — 

"  I'm  sorry,  and  I  take  back  what  I 
said,  and  confess.  I  raced  a  little  with  a 
comet  one  day — only  just  the  least  little 
bit — only  the  tiniest  lit — " 

"  So — so,"  says  he — and  without  any 
sugar  in  his  voice  to  speak  of. 

I  went  on,  and  says — 

"  But  I  only  fell  off  just  a  bare  point, 
and  I  went  right  back  on  my  course  again 
the  minute  the  race  was  over." 

"  No  matter — that  divergence  has  made 
.  all  this  trouble.    It  has  brought  you  to  a 


gate  that  is  billions  of  leagues  from  the 
right  one.  If  you  had  gone  to  your  own 
gate  they  would  have  known  all  about 
your  world  at  once  and  there  would  have 
been  no  delay.  But  we  will  try  to  accom- 
modate you."  He  turned  to  an  under 
clerk  and  says — 

"  What  system  is  Jupiter  in  ?" 

"  I  don't  remember,  sir,  but  I  think 
there  is  such  a  planet  in  one  of  the  lit- 
tle new  systems  away  out  in  one  of  the 
thinly  worlded  corners  of  the  universe. 
I  will  see." 

He  got  a  balloon  and  sailed  up  and 
up  and  up,  in  front  of  a  map  that  was  as 
big  as  Rhode  Island.  He  went  on  up  till 
he  was  out  of  sight,  and  by  and  by  he 
came  down  and  got  something  to  eat  and 
went  up  again.  To  cut  a  long  story  short, 
he  kept  on  doing  this  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  finally  he  came  down  and  said  he 
thought  he  had  found  that  solar  system, 
but  it  might  be  fly-specks.  So  he  got  a 
microscope  and  went  back.  It  turned  out 
better  than  he  feared.  He  had  rousted  out 
our  system,  sure  enough.  He  got  me  to 
describe  our  planet  and  its  distance  from 
our  sun,  and  then  he  says  to  his  chief — 

"  Oh,  I  know  the  one  he  means,  now, 
sir.  It  is  on  the  map.  It  is  called  the 
Wart." 

Says  I  to  myself,  "  Young  man,  it 
wouldn't  be  wholesome  for  you  to  go 
down  there  and  call  it  the  Wart." 

Well,  they  let  me  in,  then,  and  told 
me  I  was  safe  forever  and  wouldn't  have 
any  more  trouble. 

Then  they  turned  from  me  and  went 
on  with  their  work,  the  same  as  if  they 
considered  my  case  all  complete  and  ship- 
shape. I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at 
this,  but  I  was  diffident  about  speaking 
up  and  reminding  them.  I  did  so  hate  to 
do  it,  you  know:  it  seemed  a  pity  to 
bother  them,  they  had  so  much  on  their 
hands.  Twice  I  thought  I  would  give  up 
and  let  the  thing  go ;  so  twice  I  started  to 
leave,  but  immediately  I  thought  what  a 
figure  I  should  cut  stepping  out  amongst 
the  redeemed  in  such  a  rig,  and  that 
made  me  hang  back  and  come  to  anchor 
again.  People  got  to  eying  me — clerks, 
you  know — wondering  why  I  didn't  get 
under  weigh.  I  couldn't  stand  this  long — 
it  was  too  uncomfortable.  So  at  last  I 
plucked  up  courage  and  tipped  the  head 
clerk  a  signal.    He  says — 
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"  What,  you  here  yet  ?  What's,  want- 
ing?" 

Says  I,  in  a  low  voice  and  very  confi- 
dential, making  a  trumpet  with  my  hands 
at  his  ear — 

"  I  beg  pardon,  and  you  mustn't  mind 
my  reminding  you,  and  seeming  to  med- 
dle, but  hain't  you  forgot  something?" 

He  studied  a  second,  and  says — 

"  Forgot  something  ?  .  .  .  No,  not  that 
I  know  of." 

"  Think,"  says  I. 

He  thought.    Then  he  says — 

"  No,  I  can't  seem  to  have  forgot  any- 
thing.  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Look  at  me,"  says  I,  "  look  me  all 
over." 

He  done  it. 

"  Well  ?"  says  he. 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  you  don't  notice  any- 
thing? If  I  branched  out  amongst  the 
elect  looking  like  this,  wouldn't  I  attract 
considerable  attention? — wouldn't  I  be  a 
little  conspicuous?" 

"  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  don't  see  anything 
the  matter.    What  do  you  lack?" 

"  Lack !  Why,  I  lack  my  harp,  and  my 
wreath,  and  my  halo,  and  my  hymn-book, 
and  my  palm  branch — I  lack  everything 
that  a  body  naturally  requires  up  here, 
my  friend." 

Puzzled?  Peters,  he  was  the  worst 
puzzled  man  you  ever  saw.  Finally  he 
says — 

"  Well,  you  seem  to  be  a  curiosity  every 
way  a  body  takes  you.  I  never  heard  of 
these  things  before." 

I  looked  at  that  man  a  while  in  solid 
astonishment;  then  I  says — 

"  Now,  I  hope  you  won't  take  it  as  an 
offence,  for  I  don't  mean  any,  but  really, 
for  a  man  that  has  been  in  the  King- 
dom as  long  as  I  reckon  you  have,  you 
do  seem  to  know  powerful  little  about 
its  customs." 

"Its  customs!"  says  he.  "Heaven  is  a 
large  place,  good  friend.  Large  empires 
have  many  and  diverse  customs.  Even 
small  dominions  have,  as  you  doubtless 
know  by  what  you  have  seen  of  the  mat- 
ter on  a  small  scale  in  the  Wart.  How 
can  you  imagine  I  could  ever  learn  the 
varied  customs  of  the  countless  kingdoms 
of  heaven  ?  It  makes  my  head  ache  to 
think  of  it.  I  know  the  customs  that  pre- 
vail in  those  portions  inhabited  by  peoples 
that  are  appointed  to  enter  by  my  own 


gate — and  hark  ye,  that  is  quite  enough 
knowledge  for  one  individual  to  try  to 
pack  into  his  head  in  the  thirty-seven 
millions  of  years  I  have  devoted  night 
and  day  to  that  study.  But  the  idea  of 
learning  the  customs  of  the  whole  appal- 
ling expanse  of  heaven — O  man,  how  in- 
sanely you  talk!  Now  I  don't  doubt  that 
this  odd  costume  you  talk  about  is  the 
fashion  in  that  district  of  heaven  you 
belong  to,  but  you  won't  be  conspicuous 
in  this  section  without  it." 

I  felt  all  right,  if  that  was  the  case,  so 
I  bade  him  good  day  and  left.  All  day  I 
walked  toward  the  far  end  of  a  prodigious 
hall  of  the  office,  hoping  to  come  out  into 
heaven  any  moment,  but  it  was  a  mis- 
take. That  hall  was  built  on  the  gen- 
eral heavenly  plan — it  naturally  couldn't 
be  small.  At  last  I  got  so  tired  I  couldn't 
go  any  further ;  so  I  sat  down  to  rest,  and 
begun  to  tackle  the  queerest  sort  of 
strangers  and  ask  for  information;  but  I 
didn't  get  any;  they  couldn't  understand 
my  language,  and  I  could  not  understand 
theirs.  I  got  dreadfully  lonesome.  I  was 
so  downhearted  and  homesick  I  wished  a 
hundred  times  I  never  had  died.  I  turned 
back,  of  course.  About  noon  next  day,  I 
got  back  at  last  and  was  on  hand  at  the 
booking-office  once  more.  Says  I  to  the 
head  clerk — 

"  I  begin  to  see  that  a  man's  got  to  be 
in  his  own  heaven  to  be  happy." 

"  Perfectly  correct,"  says  he.  "  Did 
you  imagine  the  same  heaven  would  suit 
all  sorts  of  men?" 

"  Well,  I  had  that  idea — but  I  see  the 
foolishness  of  it.  Which  way  am  I  to  go 
to  get  to  my  district?" 

He  called  the  under  clerk  that  had  ex- 
amined the  map,  and  he  gave  me  general 
directions.  I  thanked  him  and  started; 
but  he  says — 

"Wait  a  minute;  it  is  millions  of 
leagues  from  here.  Go  outside  and  stand 
on  that  red  wishing-carpet ;  shut  your 
eyes,  hold  your  breath,  and  wish  your- 
self there." 

"I'm  much  obliged,"  says  T;  "why 
didn't  you  dart  me  through  when  I  first 
arrived  ?" 

"  We  have  a  good  deal  to  think  of  here ; 
it  was  your  place  to  think  of  it  and 
ask  for  it.  Good-by,  we  probably  sha'n't 
see  you  in  this  region  for  a  thousand 
centuries  or  so." 
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"  In  that  case,  o  revoor/^  says  I. 

I  hopped  on  to  the  carpet  and  held  my 
breath  and  shut  my  eyes'  and  wished  I 
was  in  the  booking-office  of  my  own  sec- 
tion. The  veiy  next  instant  a  voice  I 
knew  sung  out  in  a  business  kind  of 
a  way — 

"  A  harp  and  a  hymn-book,  pair  of 
wings  and  a  halo,  size  13,  for  Cap'n  Eli 
Stormfield,  of  San  Francisco! — make 
him  out  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  let 
him  in." 

I  opened  my  eyes.  Sure  enough,  it  was 
a  Pi  Ute  Injun  I  used  to  know  in  Tulare 
County;  mighty  good  fellow — I  remem- 
bered being  at  his  funeral,  which  con- 
sisted of  him  being  burnt  and  the  other 
Injuns  gauming  their  faces  with  his 
ashes  and  howling  like  wildcats.  He  was 
powerful  glad  to  see  me,  and  you  may 
make  up  your  mind  I  was  just  as  glad  to 
see  him,  and  feel  that  I  was  in  the  right 
kind  of  a  heaven  at  last. 

Just  as  far  as  your  eye  could  reach, 
there  was  swarms  of  clerks,  running  and 
bustling  around,  tricking  out  thousands 
of  Tanks,  and  Mexicans  and  English  and 
A-rabs,  and  all  sorts  of  people  in  their 
new  outfits;  and  when  they  gave  me  my 
kit  and  I  put  on  my  halo  and  took  a  look 
in  the  glass,  I  could  have  jumped  over  a 
house  for  joy,  I  was  so  happy.  "  Now  this 
is  something  like !"  says  I.  "  Now,"  says 
I,  "  I'm  all  right — show  me  a  cloud." 

Inside  of  fifteen  minutes  I  was  a  mile 
on  my  way  toward  the  cloud-banks  and 
about  a  million  people  along  with  me. 
Most  of  us  tried  to  fly,  but  some  got 
crippled  and  nobody  made  a  success  of  it. 
So  we  concluded  to  walk,  for  the  present, 
till  we  had  had  some  wing  practice. 

We  begun  to  meet  swarms  of  folks  who 
were  coming  back.  Some  had  harps  and 
nothing  else;  some  had  hymn-books  and 
nothing  else;  some  had  nothing  at  all; 
all  of  them  looked  meek  and  uncomfort- 
able; one  young  fellow  hadn't  anything 
left  but  his  halo,  and  he  was  carrying  that 
in  his  hand;  all  of  a  sudden  he  offered  it 
to  me  and  says — 

"  Will  you  hold  it  for  me  a  minute?" 

Then  he  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  I 
went  on.  A  woman  asked  me  to  hold  her 
palm  branch,  and  then  she  disappeared. 
A  girl  got  me  to  hold  her  harp  for  her, 
and  by  George,  she  disappeared;  and  so 
on  and  so  on,  till  I  was  about  loaded 


down  to  the  guards.  Then  comes  a  smil- 
ing old  gentleman  and  asked  me  hold  his 
things.  I  swabbed  oft  the  perspiration 
and  says,  pretty  tart — 

"  I'll  have  to  get  you  to  excuse  me,  my 
friend, — I  ain't  no  hat-rack." 

About  this  time  I  begun  to  run  across 
piles  of  those  traps,  lying  in  the  road.  I 
just  quietly  dumped  my  extra  cargo  along 
with  them.  I  looked  around,  and,  Peters, 
that  whole  nation  that  was  following 
me  were  loaded  down  the  same  as  I'd 
been.  The  return  crowd  had  got  them 
to  hold  their  things  a  minute,  you  see. 
They  all  dumped  their  loads,  too,  and  we 
went  on. 

When  I  found  myself  perched  on  a 
cloud,  with  a  million  other  people,  I 
never  felt  so  good  in  my  life.  Says  I, 
"  Now  this  is  according  to  the  promises ; 
I've  been  having  my  doubts,  but  now  I 
am  in  heaven,  sure  enough."  I  gave  my 
palm  branch  a  wave  or  two,  for  luck,  and 
then  I  tautened  up  my  harp-strings  and 
struck  in.  Well,  Peters,  you  can't  imag- 
ine anything  like  the  row  we  made.  It 
was  grand  to  listen  to,  and  made  a  body 
thrill  all  over,  but  there  was  considerable 
many  tunes  going  at  once,  and  that  was  a 
drawback  to  the  harmony,  you  under- 
stand; and  then  there  was  a  lot  of  Injun 
tribes,  and  they  kept  up  such  another 
war-whooping  that  they  kind  of  took  the 
tuck  out  of  the  music.  By  and  by  I  quit 
performing,  and  judged  I'd  take  a  rest. 
There  was  quite  a  nice  mild  old  gentle- 
man sitting  next  me,  and  I  noticed  he 
didn't  take  a  hand;  I  encouraged  him, 
but  he  said  he  was  naturally  bashful,  and 
was  afraid  to  try  before  so  many  people. 
By  and  by  the  old  gentleman  said  he 
never  could  seem  to  enjoy  music  some- 
how. The  fact  was,  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  same  way;  but  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing. Him  and  I  had  a  considerable 
long  silence,  then,  but  of  course  it  warn't 
noticeable  in  that  place.  After  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  hours,  during  which 
I  played  and  sung  a  little,  now  and  then — 
always  the  same  tune,  because  I  didn't 
know  any  other — I  laid  down  my  harp 
and  begun  to  fan  myself  with  my  palm 
branch.  Then  we  both  got  to  sighing 
pretty  regular.    Einally,  says  he — 

"  Don't  you  know  any  tune  but  the  one 
you've  been  pegging  at  all  day?" 

"  Not  another  blessed  one,"  says  I. 
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"DonH  you  reckon  you  could  learn 
another  one?"  says  he, 

"Never,"  says  I;  "  Fve  tried  to,  but  I 
couldn't  manage  it." 

"  It's  a  long  time  to  hang  to  the  one — 
eternity,  you  know." 

"Don't  break  my  heart,"  says  I;  "I'm 
getting  low-spirited  enough  already." 

After  another  long  silence,  says  he — 

"Are  you  glad  to  be  here?" 

Says  I,  "  Old  man,  I'll  be  frank  with 
you.  This  ain't  just  as  near  my  idea  of 
bliss  as  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be, 
when  I  used  to  go  to  church." 

Says  he,  "  What  do  you  say  to  knock- 
ing off  and  calling  it  half  a  day  ?" 

"  That's  me,"  says  I.  "  I  never  wanted 
to  go  off  watch  so  bad  in  my  life." 

So  we  started.  Millions  were  coming 
to  the  cloud-bank  all  the  time,  happy  and 
hozannahing;  millions  were  leaving  it  all 
the  time,  looking  mighty  quiet,  I  tell  you. 
We  laid  for  the  newcomers,  and  pretty 
soon  I'd  got  them  to  hold  all  my  things  a 
minute,  and  then  I  was  a  free  man  again 
and  most  outrageously  happy.  Just  then 
I  ran  across  old  Sam  Bartlett,  who  had 
been  dead  a  long  time,  and  stopped  to 
have  a  talk  with  him.    Says  I — 

"  Now  tell  me — is  this  to  go  on  forever  ? 
Ain't  there  anything  else  for  a  change?" 

Says  he — 

"  I'll  set  you  right  on  that  point  very 
quick.  People  take  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  and  the  allegories  for 
literal,  and  the  first  thing  they  ask  for 
when  they  get  here  is  a  halo  and  a  harp, 
and  so  on.  Nothing  that's  harmless  and 
reasonable  is  refused  a  body  here,  if  he 
asks  it  in  the  right  spirit.  So  they  are 
outfitted  with  these  things  without  a 
word.  They  go  and  sing  and  play  just 
about  one  day,  and  that's  the  last  you'll 
ever  see  them  in  the  choir.  They  don't 
need  anybody  to  tell  them  that  that  sort 
of  thing  wouldn't  make  a  heaven — at 
least  not  a  heaven  that  a  sane  man  could 
stand  a  week  and  remain  sane.  That 
cloud-bank  is  placed  where  the  noise  can't 
disturb  the  old  inhabitants,  and  so  there 
ain't  any  harm  in  letting  everybody  get 
np  there  and  cure  himself  as  soon  as 
he  comes. 

"  Now  you  just  remember  this — heaven 
is  as  blissful  and  lovely  as  it  can  be;  but 
it's  just  the  busiest  place  you  ever  heard 
of.    There  ain't  any  idle  people  here  after 


the  first  day.  Singing  hjrtnns  and  waving 
palm  branches  through  all  eternity  is 
pretty  when  you  hear  about  it  in  the  pul- 
pit, but  it's  as  poor  a  way  to  put  in  valu- 
able time  as  a  body  could  contrive.  It 
would  just  make  a  heaven  of  warbling 
ignoramuses,  don't  you  see?  Eternal 
Rest  sounds  comforting  in  the  pulpit,  too. 
Well,  you  try  it  once,  and  see  how  heavy 
time  will  hang  on  your  hands.  Why, 
Stormfield,  a  man  like  you,  that  had  been 
active  and  stirring  all  his  life,  would  go 
mad  in  six  months  in  a  heaven  where  he 
hadn't  anything  to  do.  Heaven  is  the 
very  last  place  to  come  to  rest  in, — and 
don't  you  be  afraid  to  bet  on  that !" 
Says  I — 

"  Sam,  I'm  as  glad  to  hear  it  as  I 
thought  I'd  be  sorry.  I'm  glad  I  come, 
now." 

Says  he — 

"  Cap'n,   ain't  you  pretty  physically 
tired  ?" 
Says  I — 

"  Sam,  it  ain't  any  name  for  it !  I'm 
dog-tired." 

"  Just  so — just  so.  You've  earned  a 
good  sleep,  and  you'll  get  it.  You've 
earned  a  good  appetite,  and  you'll  enjoy 
your  dinner.  It's  the  same  here  it  is  on 
earth — you've  got  to  earn  a  thing,  square 
and  honest,  before  you  enjoy  it.  You 
can't  enjoy  first  and  earn  afterwards. 
But  there's  this  difference,  here:  you  can 
choose  your  own  occupation,  and  all  the 
powers  of  heaven  will  be  put  forth  to  help 
you  make  a  success  of  it,  if  you  do  your 
level  best.  The  shoemaker  on  earth  that 
had  the  soul  of  a  poet  in  him  won't  have 
to  make  shoes  here." 

"  Now  that's  all  reasonable  and  right," 
says  I.  "  Plenty  of  work,  and  the  kind 
you  hanker  after;  no  more  pain,  no 
more  suffering — " 

"  Oh,  hold  on ;  there's  plenty  of  pain 
here — but  it  don't  kill.  There's  plenty  of 
suffering  here,  but  it  don't  last.  You 
see,  happiness  ain't  a  thing  in  itself — it's 
only  a  contrast  with  something  that  ain't 
pleasant.  That's  all  it  is.  There  ain't  a 
thing  you  can  mention  that  is  happiness 
in  its  own  self — it's  only  so  by  contrast 
with  the  other  thing.  And  so,  as  soon  as 
the  novelty  is  over  and  the  force  of  the 
contrast  dulled,  it  ain't  happiness  any 
longer,  and  you  have  to  get  something 
fresh.    Well,  there's  plenty  of  pain  and 
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suffering  in  heaven — consequently  there's 
plenty  of  contrasts,  and  just  no  end 
of  happiness." 

Says  I,  "  It's  the  sensiblest  heaven  I've 
heard  of  yet,  Sam,  though  it's  about  as 
different  from  the  one  I  was  brought  up 
on  as  a  live  princess  is  different  from  her 
own  wax  figger." 

Along  in  the  first  months  I  knocked 
around  about  the  Kingdom,  making 
friends  and  looking  at  the  country,  and 
finally  settled  down  in  a  pretty  likely 
region,  to  have  a  rest  before  taking  an- 
other start.  I  went  on  making  acquaint- 
ances and  gathering  up  information.  I 
had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  an  old  bald- 
headed  angel  by  the  name  of  Sandy  Mc- 
Williams.  He  was  from  somewhere  in 
New  Jersey.  I  went  about  with  him,  con- 
siderable. We  used  to  lay  around,  warm 
afternoons,  in  the  shade  of  a  rock,  on 
some  meadow-ground  that  was  pretty 
high  and  out  of  the  marshy  slush  of  his 
cra-nberry-f  arm,  and  there  we  used  to  talk 
about  all  kinds  of  things,  and  smoke 
pipes.    One  day,  says  I — 

"  About  how  old  might  you  be,  Sandy  ?" 

"  Seventy-two." 

"  I  judged  so.  How  long  you  been 
in  heaven?" 

"  Twenty-seven  years,  come  Christ- 
mas." 

"  How  old  was  you  when  you  come 
up?" 

"  Why,  seventy- two,  of  course." 

"  You  can't  mean  it !" 

"  Why  can't  I  mean  it  ?" 

"  Because,  if  you  was  seventy-two  then, 
you  are  naturally  ninety-nine  now." 

"  No,  but  I  ain't.  I  stay  the  same  age 
I  was  when  I  come." 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  come  to  think,  there's 
something  just  there  that  I  want  to  ask 
about.  Down  below,  I  always  had  an  idea 
that  in  heaven  we  would  all  be  young, 
and  bright,  and  spry." 

"  Well,  you  can  be  young  if  you  want 
to.    You've  only  got  to  wish." 

"Well,  then,  why  didn't  you  wish?" 

"I  did.  They  all  do.  You'll  try  it, 
some  day,  like  enough;  but  you'll  get 
tired  of  the  change  pretty  soon." 

"  Why?" 

"Weil,  I'll  toll  you.  Now  you've  al- 
ways been  a  sailor;  did  you  ever  try  some 
other  business?" 


"  Yes,  I  tried  keeping  grocery,  once, 
up  in  the  mines;  but  I  couldn't  stand 
it;  it  was  too  dull — no  stir,  no  storm, 
no  life  about  it;  it  was  like  being  part 
dead  and  part  alive,  both  at  the  same 
time.  I  wanted  to  be  one  thing  or 
t'other.  I  shut  up  shop  pretty  quick 
and  went  to  sea." 

"  That's  it.  Grocery  people  like  it,  but 
you  couldn't.  You  see  you  wasn't  used  to 
it.  Well,  I  wasn't  used  to  being  young, 
and  I  couldn't  seem  to  take  any-  interest 
in  it.  I  was  strong,  and  handsome,  and 
had  curly  hair, — yes,  and  wings,  too! — 
gay  wings  like  a  butterfly.  I  went  to 
picnics  and  dances  and  parties  with  the 
fellows,  and  tried  to  carry  on  and  talk 
nonsense  with  the  girls,  but  it  wasn't  any 
use;  I  couldn't  take  to  it — fact  is,  it  was 
an  awful  bore.  What  I  wanted  was  early 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  and  something 
to  do;  and  when  my  work  was  done,  I 
wanted  to  sit  quiet,  and  smoke  and  think 
— not  tear  around  with  a  parcel  of  giddy 
young  kids.  You  can't  think  what  I  suf- 
fered whilst  I  was  young." 

"  How  long  was  you  young  ?" 

"  Only  two  weeks.  That  was  plenty  for 
me.  I/aws,  I  was  so  lonesome!  You  see, 
I  was  full  of  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  seventy-two  years;  the  deepest 
subject  those  young  folks  could  strike 
was  only  a-h-c  to  me.  And  to  hear  them 
argue — Oh,  my!  It  would  have  been 
funny,  if  it  hadn't  been  so  pitiful.  Well, 
I  was  so  hungry  for  the  ways  and  the 
sober  talk  I  was  used  to,  that  I  tried  to 
ring  in  with  the  old  people,  but  they 
wouldn't  have  it.  They  considered  me  a 
conceited  young  upstart,  and  gave  me  the 
cold  shoulder.  Two  weeks  was  a  plenty 
for  me.  I  was  glad  to  get  back  my  bald 
head  again,  and  my  pipe,  and  my  old 
drowsy  reflections  in  the  shade  of  a  rock 
or  a  tree." 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  do  you  mean  to  say 
you're  going  to  stand  still  at  seventy- 
two,  forever  ?" 

I  don't  know,  and  I  ain't  particular. 
But  I  ain't  going  to  drop  back  to  twenty- 
five  any  more — I  know  that,  mighty  well. 
I  know  a  sight  more  than  I  did  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  and  I  enjoy  learning,  all 
the  time,  but  I  don't  seem  to  get  any 
older.  That  is,  bodily — my  mind  gets 
older,  and  stronger,  and  better  seasoned, 
and  more  satisfactory." 
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Says  I,  "If  a  man  comes  here  at 
ninety,  don't  he  ever  set  himself  back 

"  Of  course  he  does.  He  sets  himself 
back  to  fourteen;  tries  it  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  feels  like  a  fool;  sets  himself 
forward  to  twenty;  it  ain't  much  im- 
provement; tries  thirty,  fifty,  eighty,  and 
finally  ninety — finds  he  is  more  at  home 
and  comfortable  at  the  same  old  figure  he 
is  used  to  than  any  other  way.  Or,  if  his 
mind  begun  to  fail  him  on  earth  at 
eighty,  that's  where  he  finally  sticks  up 
here.  He  sticks  at  the  place  where  his 
mind  was  last  at  its  best,  for  there's 
where  his  enjoyment  is  best,  and  his  ways 
most  set  and  established." 

"  Does  a  chap  of  twenty-five  stay  al- 
ways twenty-five,  and  look  it?" 

"  If  he  is  a  fool,  yes.  But  if  he  is 
bright,  and  ambitious  and  industrious,  the 
knowledge  he  gains  and  the  experiences 
he  has,  change  his  ways  and  thoughts 
and  likings,  and  make  him  find  his  best 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  people  above 
that  age ;  so  he  allows  his  body  to  take  on 
the  look  of  as  many  added  years  as  he 
needs  to  make  him  comfortable  and 
proper  in  that  sort  of  society;  he  lets  his 
body  go  on  taking  the  look  of  age,  accord- 
ing as  he  progresses,  and  by  and  by  he 
will  be  bald  and  wrinkled  outside,  and 
wise  and  deep  within." 

"  Babies  the  same  ?" 

"  Babies  the  same.  Laws,  what  asses 
we  used  to  be,  on  earth,  about  these 
things !  We  said  we'd  be  always  young  in 
heaven.  We  didn't  say  how  young — we 
didn't  think  of  that,  perhaps — that  is,  we 
didn't  all  think  alike,  anyway.  When  I 
was  a  boy  of  seven,  I  suppose  I  thought 
we'd  all  be  twelve,  in  heaven ;  when  I  was 
twelve,  I  suppose  I  thought  we'd  all  be 
eighteen  or  twenty  in  heaven;  when  I 
was  forty,  I  begun  to  go  back;  I  remem- 
ber I  hoped  we'd  all  be  about  thirty  years 
old  in  heaven.  Neither  a  man  nor  a  boy 
ever  thinks  the  age  he  has  is  exactly  the 


best  one — he  puts  the  right  age  a  few 
years  older  or  a  few  years  younger  than 
he  is.  Then  he  makes  that  ideal  age  the 
general  age  of  the  heavenly  people.  And 
he  expects  everybody  to  stick  at  that 
age — stand  stock-still — and  expects  them 
to  enjoy  it! — Now  just  think  of  the 
idea  of  standing  still  in  heaven!  Think 
of  a  heaven  made  up  entirely  of  hoop- 
rolling,  marble-playing  cubs  of  seven 
years ! — or  of  awkward,  diffident,  senti- 
mental immaturities  of  nineteen! — or  of 
vigorous  people  of  thirty,  healthy-minded, 
brimming  with  ambition,  but  chained 
hand  and  foot  to  that  one  age  and  its 
limitations  like  so  many  helpless  galley- 
slaves!  Think  of  the  dull  sameness  of  a 
society  made  up  of  people  all  of  one  age 
and  one  set  of  looks,  habits,  tastes  and 
feelings.  Think  how  superior  to  it  earth 
would  be,  with  its  variety  of  types  and 
faces  and  ages,  and  the  enlivening  attri- 
tion of  the  myriad  interests  that  come 
into  pleasant  collision  in  such  a  varie- 
gated society." 

"  Look  here,"  says  I,  "  do  you  know 
what  you're  doing?" 

"  Well,  what  am  I  doing  ?" 

"  You  are  making  heaven  pretty  com- 
fortable in  one  way,  but  you  are  playing 
the  mischief  with  it  in  another." 

"  How  you  talk !  Would  heaven  be 
heaven  if  you  couldn't  slander  folks?" 

"  Come  to  think,  I  don't  believe  it 
would — for  some  people — but  I  hadn't 
thought  of  it  before." 

"  For  '  some  people  '  ?  There  you  hit 
it.  The  trouble  on  earth  is,  that  they 
leave  out  the  some-people  class — they  try 
to  fix  up  a  heaven  for  only  one  kind 
of  people.  It  won't  work.  There's 
all  kinds  here — and  God  cares  for  all 
kinds.  He  makes  all  happy;  if  He  can't 
do  it  in  one  way.  He  does  it  in  anoth- 
er. He  doesn't  leave  anybody  out  in 
the  cold." 

[to  be  concluded  next  month.] 


The  Rat-Trap 

RETOLD    FROM   THE    FRENCH   OF   NICOLAS   DE  CAEN 

BY  JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 


HERE  we  have  to  do  with  the  third 
tale  of  the  Dizain  of  Queens.  I 
abridge,  as  heretofore,  at  discre- 
tion; and  the  result  is  that  to  the  l^or- 
man  cleric  appertains  whatever  the  tale 
may  have  of  merit,  whereas  what  you 
find  distasteful  in  it  you  must  impute 
to  my  delinquencies  in  skill  rather  than 
in  volition. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1298,  a  little  be- 
fore Candlemas  (thus  Nicolas  begins), 
came  letters  to  the  first  King  Edward  of 
England  from  his  kinsman  and  ambas- 
sador to  Erance,  Earl  Edmund  of  Lan- 
caster. It  was  perfectly  apparent,  the 
Earl  wrote,  that  the  French  King  meant 
to  surrender  to  the  Earl's  lord  and  broth- 
er neither  the  duchy  of  Guienne  nor  the 
Lady  Blaunsh. 

The  courier  found  Sire  Edward  at 
Ipswich,  midway  in  celebration  of  his 
daughter's  marriage  to  the  Count  of 
Holland.  The  King  read  the  letters 
through  and  began  to  laugh;  and  pres- 
ently broke  into  a  rage  such  as  was  pos- 
sible only  to  the  demon-tainted  blood 
of  Anjou.  So  that  next  day  the  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse  entered  upon  the 
household-books  a  considerable  sum  "  to 
make  good  a  large  ruby  and  an  emerald 
lost  out  of  his  coronet  when  the  King's 
grace  was  pleased  to  throw  it  into  the 
fire  " ;  and  upon  the  same  day  the  King 
recalled  Lancaster,  and  more  lately  de- 
spatched yet  another  embassy  into 
Erance  to  treat  about  Sire  Edward's  sec- 
ond marriage.  This  last  embassy  was 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Aquitaine. 

The  Earl  got  audience  of  the  French 
King  at  Mezelais.  Walking  alone  came 
this  Earl  of  Aquitaine,  with  a  large  reti- 
nue, into  the  hall  where  the  barons  of 
France  stood  according  to  their  rank; 
in  russet  were  the  big  Earl  and  his  at- 
tendants, but  upon  the  scarlets  and  pur- 
ples of  the  French  lords  many  jewels 


shone;  as  through  a  corridor  of  gayly 
painted  sunlit  glass  came  the  grave  Earl 
to  the  dais  where  sat  King  Philippe. 

The  King  had  risen  at  close  sight  of 
the  new  envoy,  and  had  gulped  once  or 
twice,  and  without  speaking,  hurriedly 
waved  his  lords  out  of  ear-shot.  His 
perturbation  was  very  extraordinary. 

"  Fair  cousin,"  the  Earl  now  said, 
without  any  prelude,  "  four  years  ago 
I  was  afSanced  to  your  sister.  Dame 
Blaunsh.  You  stipulated  that  Gascony 
be  given  up  to  you  in  guaranty,  as  a 
settlement  on  any  children  I  might  have 
by-  that  incomparable  lady.  I  assented, 
and  yielded  you  the  province,  upon  the 
understanding,  sworn  to  according  to 
the  faith  of  loyal  kings,  that  within 
forty  days  you  assign  to  me  its  sei- 
gnory  as  your  vassal.  And  I  have  had 
of  you  since  then  neither  the  enfeoff- 
ment nor  the  lady,  but  only  excuses. 
Sire  Philippe." 

With  eloquence  the  Frenchman  touched 
upon  the  emergencies  to  which  the  pub- 
lic weal  so  often  drives  men  of  high  sta- 
tion, and  upon  his  private  grief  over  the 
necessity — unavoidable,  alas ! — of  return- 
ing a  hard  answer  before  the  council; 
and  became  so  voluble  that  Sire  Edward 
merely  laughed,  in  that  big-lunged  and 
disconcerting  way  of  his,  and  afterward 
lodged  for  a  week  at  Mezelais,  nominally 
passing  by  his  lesser  title  of  Earl  of 
Aquitaine,  and  as  his  own  ambassador. 

And  negotiations  became  more  swift 
of  foot,  since  a  man  serves  himself  with 
zeal.  In  addition,  the  French  lords 
could  make  nothing  of  a  politician  so 
thick-witted  that  he  replied  to  every 
consideration  of  expediency  but  with 
parrotlike  reiteration  of  the  trivial  cir- 
cumstance that  already  the  bargain  was 
signed  and  sworn  to;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, while  daily  they  fumed  over  his 
stupidity,    daily   he    gained   his  point. 
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During  this  period  he  was,  upon  one 
pretext  or  another,  very  largely  in  the 
company  of  his  affianced  wife.  Dame 
Blaunsh. 

This  lady,  I  must  tell  you,  was  the 
handsomest  of  her  day;  there  could  no- 
where be  found  a  creature  more  agreeable 
to  every  sense ;  and  she  compelled  the  eye, 
it  is  recorded,  not  gently,  but  in  a  superb 
fashion.  And  Sire  Edward,  who  till 
this  had  loved  her  merely  by  report,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  high  custom  of 
old,  through  many  perusals  of  her  por- 
trait, now"  appeared  besotted.  He  was 
an  aging  man,  near  sixty;  huge  and 
fair  he  was,  with  a  crisp  beard,  and  stal- 
wart as  a  tower;  and  the  better-read  at 
Mezelais  likened  the  couple  to  Sieur 
Hercules  at  the  feet  of  Queen  Omphale 
when  they  saw  the  two  so  much  together. 

The  ensuing  Wednesday  they  hunted 
and  slew  a  stag  of  ten  in  the  woods  of 
Ermenouei'l,  which  stand  thick  about  the 
chateau;  and  upon  that  day  these  two 
had  dined  at  Rigon  the  forester's  hut, 
in  company  with  Dame  Meregrett,  the 
French  King's  younger  sister.  She  sat  a 
little  apart  from  the  betrothed,  and  stared 
through  the  hut's  one  window.  We  know 
nowadays  it  was  not  merely  the  trees 
she  considered. 

Dame  Blaunsh,  it  seemed,  was  undis- 
posed to  mirth.  "  For  we  have  slain  the 
stag,  beau  sire,"  she  said,  "  and  have 
made  of  his  death  a  brave  diversion. 
To-day  we  have  had  our  sport  of  death, — 
and  presently  the  gay  years  wind  past 
us,  as  our  cavalcade  came  toward  the 
stag,  and  God's  incurious  angel  slays 
us,  much  as  we  slew  the  stag.  And  we 
will  not  understand,  and  we  will  wonder, 
as  the  stag  did,  in  helpless  wonder.  And 
Death  will  have  his  sport  of  us,  as  in 
atonement."  Here  her  big  eyes  shone, 
as  the  sun  glints  upon  a  sand-bottomed 
pool.  "  Ohe,  I  have  known  such  happi- 
ness of  late,  beau  sire,  that  I  am  hideous- 
ly afraid  to  die."  And  again  the  fringed 
eyelids  lifted,  and  within  the  moment 
sank  contentedly. 

For  the  King  had  murmured  "  Happi- 
ness!" and  his  glance  was  rapacious. 

"  But  I  am  discourteous,"  Blaunsh 
said,  "  to  prate  of  death  thus  drearily. 
Let  us  flout  him,  then,  with  some  gay 
song."  And  she  cast  Rigon's  lute  to- 
ward him. 
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He  caught  it  up.  "  Death  is  not  reason- 
ably mocked,"  Sire  Edward  said,  "since 
in  the  end  he  conquers,  and  of  the  very 
lips  that  gibed  at  him  remains  but  a 
little  dust.  Nay,  rather  should  I  who 
already  stand  beneath  a  lifted  sword 
make  for  my  immediate  conqueror  a 
Sirvente,  which  is  the  Song  of  Service." 

Then  sang  Sire  Edward: 

"  I  sing  of  Death,  that  cometh  to  the  king 
And  lightly  plucks  him  from  the  cushioned 
throne, 

And  drowns  his  glory  and  his  warfaring 
In  unrecorded  dim  oblivion. 
And  girds  another  with  the  sword  thereof, 
And  sets  another  in  his  stead  to  reign, 
What  time  the  monarch  nakedly  must 
gain 

Styx'  hither  shore  and  nakedly  complain 
'Midst  twittering  ghosts  lamenting  life 
and  love. 

For  Death  is  merciless ;  a  crack-brained 
king 

He  raises  in  the  place  of  Prester  John, 
Smites   Priam,   and   mid-course   in  con- 
quering 

Bids  Ca:sar  pause;  the  wit  of  Salomon, 
The  wealth  of  Nero  and  the  pride  thereof, 
And  prowess  of  great  captains — of  Ga- 
wayne, 

Darius,  Jeshua,  and  Charlemagne — 
Wheedle  and  bribe  and  surfeit  Death  in 
vain 

And  get  no  grace  of  him  nor  any  love. 

"  Incuriously  he  smites  the  armored  king 
And  tricks  his  wisest  counsellor — " 

"  True,  O  God !"  the  tiny  woman  mur- 
mured that  sat  beside  the  window  yon- 
der. And  Dame  Meregrett  rose  and  in 
silence  passed  from  the  room. 

The  two  started,  and  laughed  in  com- 
mon, and  afterward  paid  little  heed  to 
her  outgoing.  For  Sire  Edward  had  put 
aside  the  lute  and  sat  now  regarding  the 
Princess.  His  big  left  hand  propped  the 
bearded  chin;  his  grave  countenance  was 
flushed,  and  his  intent  eyes  shone  under 
the  shaggy  brows,  very  steadily,  like  the 
tapers  before  an  altar. 

And,  irresolutely.  Dame  Blaunsh 
plucked  at  her  gown;  then  rearranged  a 
fold  of  it,  and  with  composure  awaited 
the  ensuing  action,  afraid  at  bottom,  but 
not  at  all  ill-pleased;  and  always  she 
looked  downward. 

The  King  said :    "  Never  before  were 
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we  two  alone,  madame.  Fate  is  very 
gracious  to  me  this  morning." 

"  Fate,"  the  lady  considered,  "  has 
never  denied  much  to  the  Hammer  of 
the  Scots." 

"  She  has  denied  me  nothing,"  he  sad- 
ly said,  "  save  the  one  thing  that  makes 
this  business  of  living  seem  a  rational 
proceeding.  Fame  and  power  and  wealth 
she  has  accorded  me,  no  doubt,  but  never 
the  common  joys  of  life.  And,  look 
you,  my  Princess,  I  am  an  old  man  now. 
During  some  thirty  years  I  have  ruled 
England  according  to  my  interpretation 
of  God's  will  as  it  was  anciently  made 
manifest  by  the  holy  Evangelists;  and 
during  that  period  I  have  ruled  Eng- 
land not  without  odd  by-ends  of  com- 
mendation: yet,  behold,  to-day  I  quite 
forget  that  excellent  King  Edward,  and 
remember  only  Edward  Plantagenet — 
hot-blooded  and  desirous  man! — of  whom 
that  so  excellent  King  has  made  a  pris- 
oner all  these  years." 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  exalted  persons," 
Blaunsh  unsteadily  said,  "to  put  aside 
such  private  inclinations  as  their  breasts 
may  harbor — " 

He  said :  "  I  have  done  much  for  the 
happiness  of  every  Englishman  within 
my  realm  saving  only  Edward  Plantag- 
enet, and  now  I  think  his  turn  to  be  at 
hand."  Then  the  man  kept  silence;  and 
his  hot  appraisal  daunted  her. 

"  Lord,"  she  presently  faltered,  "  lord, 
in  sober  verity  Love  cannot  extend  his 
laws  between  husband  and  wife,  since 
the  gifts  of  love  are  voluntary,  and 
husband  and  wife  are  but  the  slaves 
of  duty." 

"  Troubadourish  nonsense !"  Sire  Ed- 
ward said ;  "  yet  it  is  true  that  the  gifts 
of  love  are  voluntary.  And  therefore — 
Ha,  most  beautiful,  what  have  you  and 
.1  to  do  with  all  this  chaffering  over  Gui- 
enne?"  The  two  stood  very  close  to  one 
another  now. 

Blaunsh  said :  "  It  is  a  high  matter." 
Then  on  a  sudden  the  full-veined  girl 
was  aglow  with  passion.  "  It  is  a  trivial 
matter."  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  since 
.already  her  cheeks  flared  in  scarlet  an- 
ticipation of  the  event. 
I  And  thus  holding  her,  he  wooed  the 
girl  tempestuously.  Here,  indeed,  was 
Sieur  Hercules  enslaved,  burned  by  a 
fiercer  fire  than  that  of  Nessus,  and  the 


huge  bulk  of  him  visibly  shaken  by  his 
adoration.  In  the  disordered  tapestry 
of  verbiage,  passion-flapped  as  a  flag  is 
by  a  wind,  she  presently  beheld  herself 
prefigured  by  Balkis,  the  Judean's  lure, 
and  by  the  Princess  of  Cyprus  (in  Aris- 
totle's time),  and  by  JSTicolette,  the 
King's  daughter  of  Carthage, — since  the 
first  flush  of  morning  was  as  a  rush- 
light before  her  resplendency,  the  man 
swore ;  and  in  conclusion,  by  the  Countess 
of  Tripolis,  for  love  of  whom  he  Jiad  cleft 
the  seas,  and  losing  whom  he  must 
inevitably  die  as  Rudel  did.  He  snapped 
his  fingers  now  over  any  consideration 
of  Guienne.  He  would  conquer  for  her 
all  Muscovy  and  all  Cataia,  too,  if  she 
desired  mere  acreage.  Meanwhile  he 
wanted  her,  and  his  hard  and  savage 
passion  beat  down  opposition  as  with 
a  bludgeon. 

"  Heart's  emperor,"  the  trembling  girl 
more  lately  said,  "  I  think  that  you  were 
cast  in  some  larger  mould  than  we  of 
France.  Oh,  none  of  us  may  dare  resist 
you !  and  I  know  that  nothing  matters, 
nothing  in  all  the  world,  save  that  you  love 
me.  Then  take  me,  since  you  will  it — and 
not  as  King,  since  you  will  otherwise, 
but  as  Edward  Plantagenet.  For  listen! 
by  good  luck  you  have  this  afternoon 
despatched  Rigon  for  Chevrieul,  where 
to-morrow  we  hunt  the  great  boar.  And 
in  consequence  to-night  this  hut  will 
be  unoccupied." 

The  man  was  silent.  He  had  a  gift 
that  way  when  occasion  served. 

"  Here,  then,  beau  sire !  here,  then,  at 
nine,  you  are  to  meet  me  with  my 
chaplain.  Behold,  he  marries  us,  as 
glibly  as  though  we  two  were  peasants. 
Poor  King  and  Princess!"  cried  Dame 
Blaunsh,  and  in  a  voice  that  thrilled 
him,  "  shall  ye  not,  then,  dare  to  be  but 
man  and  woman  ?" 

"Ha!"  the  King  said.  He  laughed. 
"  The  King  is  pleased  to  loose  his  prison- 
er; and  I  will  do  it."  He  fiercely  said 
this,  for  the  girl  was  very  beautiful. 

So  he  came  that  night,  without  any 
retinue,  and  habited  as  a  forester,  a 
horn  swung  about  his  neck,  into  the  un- 
lighted  hut  of  Kigon  the  forester,  and 
found  a  woman  there,  though  not  the 
woman  whom  he  had  perhaps  expected. 

"  Treachery,  beau  sire !  horrible  treach- 
ery!" she  wailed.    "For  presently  comes 
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not  Blaunsh  but  Philippe,  with  many 
men  to  back  him.  And  presently  they 
will  slay  you.  You  have  been  trapped, 
beau  sire.  Ah,  for  the  love  of  God,  go! 
go,  while  there  is  yet  time !" 

Sire  Edward  reflected.  Undoubtedly, 
to  light  on  Edward  Longshanks  alone  in 
a  forest  would  appear  to  King  Philippe, 
if  properly  attended,  a  tempting  chance 
to  settle  divers  disputations,  once  for 
all;  and  Sire  Edward  knew  the  con- 
science of  his  old  opponent  to  be  quite 
invulnerable.  The  act  would  violate  all 
laws  of  hospitality  and  knighthood — oh, 
granted !  but  its  outcome  would  be  a  very 
definite  gain  to  France,  and  for  the  rest, 
merely  a  dead  body  in  a  ditch,  ^^ot  a 
monarch  in  Christendom,  Sire  Edward 
reflected,  but  feared  and  in  consequence 
hated  the  Hammer  of  the  Scots,  and  in 
further  consequence  would  lift  not  a  fin- 
ger to  avenge  him;  and  not  a  being  in 
the  universe  would  rejoice  at  Philippe's 
achievement  one-half  so  heartily  as  Sire 
Edward's  son  and  inunediate  successor. 
Prince  Edward  of  Caernarvon.  So  that, 
all  in  all,  ohime !  Philippe  had  planned 
the  affair  with  forethought. 

What  he  said  was,  "  Dame  Blaunsh, 
then,  knew  of  this?"  But  Meregrett's 
pitiful  eyes  had  already  answered  him, 
and  he  laughed  a  little. 

"  In  that  event  I  have  to-night  en- 
registcTed  my  name  among  the  goodly 
company  of  Love's  Lunatics — 

Sots  amoureux,  sots  privez,  sots  sauvages, 
Sots    vieiix,    nouveaux,    et    sots    de  tous 
ages  " — 

thus  he  scornfully  declaimed,  "  and  as 
yokefellow  with  Dan  Merlin  in  his 
thorn-bush,  and  with  wise  Salomon  when 
he  capered  upon  the  high  place  of  Che- 
mosh,  and  with  Duke  Ares  sheepishly 
agrin  within  the  net  of  Mulciber.  Rogues 
all,  madame !  fools  all !  yet  always  the 
flesh  trammels  us,  and  allures  the  soul 
to  such  sensual  delights  as  bar  its  pas- 
sage toward  the  eternal  life  wherein 
alone  lies  the  empire  and  the  heritage 
of  the  soul.  And  why  does  it  so  impede 
the  soul?  Because  Satan  once  ranked 
among  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  Eternal 
Lather,  as  I  take  it,  has  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  antique  relationship, — and 
hence  it  is  permitted  even  in  our  late 
time  that  always  the  flesh  rebel  against 


the  spirit,  and  always  these  so  tiny  and 
so  thin-voiced  tricksters,  these  highly 
tinted  miracles  of  iniquity,  so  gracious 
in  demeanor  and  so  starry-eyed — " 

Then  he  turned  and  pointed,  no  longer 
the  fanatic,  but  the  expectant  captain 
now.  "  Look,  my  Princess !"  Eor  in  the 
pathway  from  which  he  had  recently 
emerged  stood  a  man  in  full  armor  like 
a  sentinel.  "  Mort  de  Dieu,  we  can  but 
try,"  Sire  Edward  said. 

"  Too  late,"  said  Meregrett ;  and  yet 
she  followed  him.  And  presently,  in  a 
big  splash  of  moonlight,  the  armed  man's 
falchion    glittered    across    their  way. 

Back,"  he  bade  them,  "  for  by  the 
King's  orders  no  man  passes." 

^*  It  were  very  easy  now  to  strangle 
this  herring,"  Sire  Edward  reflected. 

"  But  scarcely  a  whole  school  of  her- 
ring," the  fellow  retorted.  "^sTay,  Mes- 
sire  d'Aquitaine,  the  bushes  of  Erme- 
nouei'l  are  alive  with  my  associates.  The 
hut  yonder,  in  effect,  is  girdled  by  them, 
— and  we  have  our  orders." 

'*  Concerning  women  ?"  the  King  said. 

The  man  deliberated.  Then  Sire  Ed- 
ward handed  him  three  gold  pieces. 
"  There  was  assuredly  no  specific  men- 
tion of  petticoats,"  the  soldier  now  recol- 
lected, "  and  in  consequence  I  dare  to 
pass  the  Princess." 

"And  in  that  event,"  Sire  Edward 
said,  "  we  twain  had  as  well  bid  one 
another  adieu." 

But  Meregrett  only  said,  "You  bid 
me  go?" 

He  waved  his  hand.  "  Since  there  is 
no  choice.  Eor  that  which  you  have 
done — ^however  tardily — I  thank  you. 
Meantime  I  can  but  return  to  Rigon's 
hut  to  rearrange  my  toga  as  King  Caesar 
did  when  the  assassins  fell  upon  him, 
and  to  encounter  whatever  Dame  Luck 
may  send  with  due  decorum." 

"To  die!"  she  said. 

He  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders.  "  In 
the  end  we  necessarily  die." 

Dame  Meregrett  turned  and  passed 
back  into  the  hut  without  faltering. 

And  when  he  had  lighted  the  in- 
efficient lamp  which  he  found  there. 
Sire  Edward  wheeled  upon  her  in  half- 
humorous  vexation.  "  Presently  come 
your  brother  and  his  tattling  lords.  To 
be  discovered  here  with  me  at  night,  alone, 
means  infamy.    If  Philippe  chance  to 
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fall  into  one  of  his  Capetian  rages  it 
means  death." 

"  ISTay,  lord,  it  means  far  worse  than 
death."  And  she  laughed,  although  not 
merrily. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  Sire  Ed- 
ward regarded  her  with  profound  con- 
sideration, as  may  we.  To  the  finger-tips 
this  so  little  lady  showed  a  descendant  of 
the  holy  Louis  he  had  known  and  loved 
in  old  years;  small  and  thinnish  she  was, 
with  soft  and  profuse  hair  that,  for  all 
its  blackness,  gleamed  in  the  lamp- 
light with  stray  ripples  of  brilliancy,  as 
you  may  see  a  spark  shudder  to  extinc- 
tion over  burning  charcoal.  The  Yalois 
nose  she  had,  long  and  delicate  in  form, 
and  overhanging  a  short  upper  lip;  yet 
the  lips  were  glorious,  and  her  skin  the 
very  Hyperborean  snow  in  tint.  As  for 
her  eyes,  say,  gigantic  onyxes — or  ebony 
highly  polished  and  wet  with  May  dew; 
too  big  for  her  little  face  they  were:  in 
fine,  they  made  of  her  a  tiny  and  de- 
sirous wraith  that  moved  nervously 
through  life,  very  strange  and  brightly 
colored,  and  always  thrilled  with  some 
subtle  mirth,  like  that  of  a  Siren  who 
notes  how  the  sailor  pauses  at  the  bul- 
wark and  laughs  a  little,  knowing  the  out- 
come, and  does  not  greatly  care.  Yet 
now  her  countenance  was  rapt. 

And  Sire  Edward  moved  one  step  to- 
ward her  and  paused.  "  Madame,  I  do 
not  understand." 

Dame  Meregrett  looked  up  into  his 
face  unflinchingly.  "  It  means  that  I 
love  you,  sire.  I  may  speak  without 
shame  now,  for  presently  you  die.  Die 
bravely,  sire!  die  in  such  fashion  as  may 
hearten  me  to  live." 

The  little  woman  spoke  the  truth,  for 
always  since  his  coming  to  Mezelais  she 
had  viewed  the  great  conqueror  as 
through  an  awful  haze  of  forerunning 
rumor,  twin  to  that  golden  vapor  which 
enswathes  a  god  and  transmutes  what- 
ever in  corporeal  man  had  been  a  defect 
into  some  divine  and  hitherto  unguessed- 
at  excellence ;  and  I  must  tell  you  in  this 
place,  since  no  other  occasion  offers,  that 
even  until  the  end  of  her  life  it  was  so. 
Eor  to  her  what  in  other  persons  would 
have  seemed  but  flagrant  dulness  showed, 
somehow,  in  Sire  Edward  as  the  ma- 
jestic deliberation  of  one  that  knows  his 
verdict  to  be  decisive,  and  hence  appraises 


cautiously;  and  if  sometime  his  big, 
calm  eyes  betrayed  no  apprehension  of 
the  jest  at  which  her  lips  were  laughing, 
and  of  which  her  brain  very  cordially 
approved,  always  within  the  instant  her 
heart  convinced  her  that  a  god  is  not 
lightly  moved  to  mirth. 

And  now  it  was  a  god — 0  deus  'certe! 
— that  had  taken  a  woman's  paltry  face 
between  his  hands,  half  roughly.  "  And 
the  maid  is  a  Capet!"  Sire  Edward 
mused. 

"  Never  has  Blaunsh  desired  you  any 
ill,  beau  sire.  But  it  is  the  Archduke 
of  Austria  that  she  loves,  beau  sire.  And 
once  you  were  dead,  she  might  marry 
him.  One  cannot  blame  her,"  Meregrett 
considered,  "  since  he  wishes  to  marry 
her,  and  she,  of  course,  wishes  to  make 
him  happy." 

"  And  not  herself,  save  in  some  sec- 
ondary way!"  the  big  King  said.  "In 
part  I  comprehend,  madame.  And  I, 
too,  long  for  this  same  happiness,  im- 
potently  now,  and  much  as  a  fevered 
man  might  long  for  water.  And  my  ad- 
miration for  the  Death  whom  I  praised 
this  morning  is  somewhat  abated."  He 
took  up  Rigon's  lute. 

Then  sang  Sire  Edward: 

"  Incuriously  he  smites  the  armored  king 
And  tricks  his  wisest  counsellor — 

ay,   the   song   ran   thus.     Now  listen, 
madame — ^listen,    while    for   me  Death 
waits  without,  and  for  you  ignominy." 
Then  sang  Sire  Edward: 

"  Anon 

Will  Death  not  bid  us  cease  from  pleas- 
uring, 

And  change  for  idle  laughter  i'  the  sun 
The  grave's  long  silence  and  the  peace 
thereof, 

Where  we  entranced,  Death  our  Viviaine 
Implacable,  may  never  more  regain 
The  unforgotten  passion,  and  the  pain 
And  grief  and  ecstasy  of  life  and  love? 

"  Yea,  presently,  as  quiet  as  the  king 
Sleeps  now  that  laid  the  plan  of  Chalcedon, 
We,  too,  will   sleep,   and  overhead  the 
Spring 

Laugh,  and  young  lovers  laugh, — as  we 

have  done — 
And    kiss, — as   we,   that   take   no  heed 

thereof 

But  slumber  very  soundly,  and  disdain 
The    world-wide    heralding    of  Winter's 
wane 
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And  swift  sweet  ripple  of  the  April  rain 
Running  about  the  world  to  waken  love. 

"  We  shall  have  been  done  with  love,  and 

Death  be  king 
And  turn  our  nimble  bodies  carrion, 
Our  red  lips  dusty; — yet  our  live  lips 

cling 

Spite  of  that  age-long  severance  and  are 
one 

Spite  of  the  grave  and  the  vain  grief 
thereof 

We  mean  to  baffle,  if  in  Death's  domain 
Old  memories  may  enter,  and  we  twain 
May  dream  a  little,  and  rehearse  again 
In  that  unending  sleep  our  present  love. 

"  Speed  forth  to  her  in  sorry  unison, 
My  rhymes:  and  say  Death  mocks  us,  and 
is  slain 

Lightly  by  Love  that  lightly  thinks  there- 
on; 

And  that  were  love  at  my  disposal  lain — 
All  mine  to  take! — and  Death  had  said, 
Refi'ain, 

Lest  I  demand  the  hitter  cost  thereof, 
I  know  that  even  as  the  weather-vane 
Follows  the  wind  so  would  I  follow  Love." 

He  put  aside  the  lute.  Thus  ends 
the  Song  of  Service,'^  he  said,  which 
was  made,  not  by  the  King  of  England, 
but  by  Edward  Plantagenet — hot-blood- 
ed and  desirous  man! — in  honor  of  the 
one  woman  who  within  more  years  than 
I  care  to  think  of  has  attempted  to 
serve  but  Edward  Plantagenet." 

"  I  do  not  comprehend,"  she  said. 
And,  indeed,  she  dared  not. 

But  now  he  held  both  tiny  hands  in 
his.  "  At  best,  your  poet  is  an  egotist. 
I  must  die  presently.  Meantime  I  crave 
largesse,  madame!  ay,  a  great  largesse, 
so  that  in  his  unending  sleep  your  poet 
may  rehearse  our  present  love."  And 
even  in  that  dim  light  he  found  her 
kindling  eyes  not  niggardly. 

So  that  more  lately  Sire  Edward 
strode  to  the  window  and  raised  big 
hands  toward  the  spear-points  of  the 
aloof  stars.  "  Master  of  us  all !"  he 
cried ;  "  O  Eather  of  us  all !  the  Hammer 
of  the  Scots  am  I!  the  Scourge  of 
Erance,  the  conqueror  of  Llewellyn  and 
of  Leicester,  and  the  flail  of  the  ac- 
cursed race  that  slew  Thine  only  Son ! 
the  King  of  England  am  I  that  have 
made  of  England  an  imperial  nation  and 
have  given  to  Thy  Englishmen  new 
laws!     And  to-night  I  crave  my  hire. 


Never,  O  my  Eather,  have  I  had  of  any 
person  aught  save  reverence  or  hatred! 
never  in  my  life  has  any  person  loved 
me!  And  I  am  old,  my  Eather, — I  am 
old,  and  presently  I  die.  As  I  have 
served  Thee — as  Jacob  wrestled  with 
Thee  at  the  ford  of  Jabbok — at  the  place 
of  Peniel — "  Against  the  tremulous 
blue  and  silver  of  the  forest  she  saw  in 
terror  how  horribly  the  big  man  was 
shaken.  ^^My  hire!  my  hire!"  he  hoarse- 
ly said.  "  Eorty  long  years,  my  Eather ! 
And  now  I  will  not  let  Thee  go  except 
Thou  hear  me." 

And  presently  he  turned,  stark  and 
black  in  the  rearward  splendor  of  the 
moon.  ^'^  As  a  prince  hast  thou  power 
with  Ood,"  he  calmly  said,  "  and  thou 
hast  prevailed.  Eor  the  Eternal  Eather 
was  never  obdurate,  m'amye. 

Child !  O  brave,  brave  child !"  he 
said  to  her,  a  little  later,  "  I  was  never 
afraid  to  die,  and  yet  to-night  I  would 
that  I  might  live  a  trifle  longer  than  in 
common  reason  I  may  ever  hope  to  live!" 
And  their  lips  met. 

Neither  stirred  when  Philippe  the 
Handsome  came  into  the  room.  At  his 
heeis  were  seven  lords,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
but  the  entrance  of  eight  cockchafers 
had  meant  as  much  to  these  transfig- 
ured two. 

The  French  King  was  an  odd  man,  no 
more  sane,  perhaps,  than  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  of  a  \  alois.  Subtly 
smiling,  he  came  forward  through  the 
twilight,  with  soft  long  strides,  and 
made  no  outcry  at  recognition  of  his 
sister.  "  Take  the  woman  away,  Vic- 
tor," he  said,  disinterestedly,  to  de  Mon- 
tespan.  Afterward  he  sat  down  beside 
the  table  and  remained  silent  for  a 
while,  intently  regarding  Sire  Edward 
and  the  tiny  woman  who  clung  to  Sire 
Edward's  arm;  and  always  in  the  flick- 
ering gloom  of  the  hut  Philippe  smiled 
as  an  artist  might  do  who  gazes  on  the 
perfected  work  and  knows  it  to  be  adroit. 

"  You  prefer  to  remain,  my  sister  ?" 
he  presently  said.  "He  bien;  it  happens 
that  I  am  to-night  in  a  mood  for  grant- 
ing almost  any  favor.  A  little  later  and  I 
will  attend  to  you."  The  fleet  disorder 
of  his  visage  had  lapsed  again  into  the 
meditative  smile  which  was  that  of  Lu- 
cifer watching  a  toasted  soul.  "  And  so 
it  ends,"  he  said.    "  Conqueror  of  Scot- 
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land,  Scourge  of  France!  O  unconquer- 
able King!  and  will  the  worms  of  Er- 
menoueil,  then,  pause  to-morrow  to  con- 
sider through  what  a  glorious  turmoil 
their  dinner  came  to  them?" 

"  You   design   murder,   fair  cousin 
Sire  Edward  said. 

The  French  King  shrugged.  "  I  de- 
sign that  within  this  moment  my  lords 
shall  slay  you  while  I  sit  here  and  not 
move  a  finger.  Is  it  not  good  to  be  a 
King,  my  cousin,  and  to  sit  quite  still  and 
to  see  your  bitterest  enemy  hacked  and 
slain — and  all  the  while  to  sit  quite  still, 
quite  unruffled,  as  a  King  should  always 
be?   Eh,  I  never  lived  until  to-night!" 

"  Now,  by  Heaven,"  said  Sire  Edward, 
"  I  am  your  kinsman  and  your  guest,  I 
am  unarmed — " 

And  Philippe  bowed  his  head.  "Un- 
doubtedly," he  assented,  the  deed  is  a 
foul  one.  But  I  desire  Gascony  very 
earnestly,  and  so  long  as  you  live  you 
will  never  permit  me  to  retain  Gascony. 
So  it  is  quite  necessary,  you  conceive, 
that  I  murder  you.  What !  "  he  presently 
said,  "will  you  not  beg  for  mercy?  I 
had  so  hoped,"  the  French  King  added, 
somewhat  wistfully,  "  that  you  might  be 
afraid  to  die,  O  huge  and  righteous 
man!  and  would  entreat  me  to  spare 
you.  To  spurn  the  weeping  conqueror 
of  Llewellyn,  say  .  .  .  but  these  sins  that 
damn  one's  soul  are  in  actual  perform- 
ance very  tedious  affairs,  and  I  begin  to 
grow  aweary  of  the  game.  He  bien!  now 
kill  this  man  for  me,  messieurs." 

The  English  King  strode  forward.  "  O 
shallow  trickster!"  Sire  Edward  thun- 
dered. "Am  I  not  afraid!  You  baby, 
would  you  ensnare  a  lion,  then,  with  a 
flimsy  rat-trap?  Not  so;  for  it  is  the 
nature  of  a  rat-trap,  fair  cousin,  to  en- 
snare not  the  beast  that  imperiously  de- 
sires and  takes  in  daylight,  but  the  tini- 
er and  the  filthier  beast  that  covets  and 
under  darkness  pilfers — as  you  and 
your  seven  skulkers!"  The  man  was 
rather  terrible;  not  a  Frenchman  within 
the  hut  but  had  drawn  back  a  little. 

"Listen!"  Sire  Edward  said,  and  came 
yet  further  toward  the  King  of  France 
and  shook  at  him  one  forefinger ;  "  when 
you  were  in  your  cradle  I  was  leading 
armies.  When  you  were  yet  unbreeched 
I  was  lord  of  half  Europe.  For  thirty 
years  I  have  driven  kings  before  me  as 


Fierabras  did.  Am  I,  then,  a  person 
to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  first  big- 
bosomed  huzzy  that  elects  to  waggle  her 
fat  shoulders  and  to  grant  an  assigna- 
tion in  a  forest  expressively  designed  for 
stabbings?  You  baby,  is  the  Hammer 
of  the  Scots  the  man  to  trust  a  Capet? 
Ill-mannered  infant,"  the  King  said, 
with  bitter  laughter,  "  it  is  now  neces- 
sary that  I  summon  my  attendants  and 
remove  you  to  a  nursery  which  I  have 
prepared  in  England."  He  set  the  horn 
to  his  lips  and  blew  three  blasts. 

There  came  many  armed  warriors  into 
the  hut,  bearing  ropes.  Here  was  the 
entire  retinue  of  the  Earl  of  Aquitaine; 
and,  cursing.  Sire  Philippe  sprang  upon 
the  English  King,  and  with  his  dagger 
smote  at  the  big  man's  heart.  The  blade 
broke  against  the  mail-armor  under  the 
tunic.  "  Have  I  not  told  you,"  Sire 
Edward  wearily  said,  "  that  one  may 
never  trust  a  Capet?  Now,  messieurs, 
bind  these  carrion  and  convey  them 
whither  I  have  directed  you.  Nay,  but, 
Roger — "  He  conversed  apart  with  his 
lieutenant,  and  what  he  commanded  was 
done.  The  French  King  and  seven  lords 
of  France  went  from  that  hut  trussed 
like  chickens. 

And  now  Sire  Edward  turned  toward 
Meregrett  and  chafed  his  big  hands  glee- 
fully. "At  every  tree-bole  a  tethered 
horse  awaits  us;  and  a  ship  awaits 
our  party  at  Fecamp.  To-morrow  we 
sleep  in  England, — and,  Mart  de  Dieu! 
do  you  not  think,  madame,  that  within 
the  Tower  your  brother  and  I  may 
more  quickly  come  to  some  agreement 
over  Guienne?" 

She  had  shrunk  from  him.  "  Then  the 
trap  was  yours !  It  was  you  that  lured 
my  brother  to  this  infamy!" 

"  I  am  vile !"  was  the  man's  thought. 
And,  "  In  effect,  I  planned  it  many  months 
ago  at  Ipswich  yonder,"  Sire  Edward 
gayly  said.  "  Faith  of  a  gentleman ! 
your  brother  had  cheated  me  of  Guienne, 
and  was  I  to  waste  an  eternity  in  beg- 
ging him  to  restore  it?  Nay,  for  I  have 
a  many  spies  in  France,  and  have  for 
some  two  years  known  your  brother  and 
your  sister  to  the  bottom.  Granted  that 
I  came  hither  incognito,  to  forecast  their 
immediate  action  was  none  too  difficult; 
and  I  wanted  Guienne — and,  in  conse- 
quence,   the    person    of   your  brother. 
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Mort  de  ma  vie!  shall  not  the  seasoned 
hunter  adapt  his  snare  aforetime  to  the 
qualities  of  his  prey,  and  take  the  ele- 
phant through  his  curiosity,  as  the  snake 
through  his  notorious  treachery?"  ISTow 
he  blustered. 

But  the  little  woman  wrung  her  hands. 
"  I  am  this  night  most  hideously  shamed. 
Beau  sire,  I  came  hither  to  aid  a  brave 
man  infamously  trapped,  and  instead  I 
find  an  alert  spider,  snug  in  his  cunning 
web,  and  patiently  waiting  until  the 
gnats  of  France  fly  near  enough.  Eh, 
the  greater  fool  was  I  to  waste  my  labor 
on  the  shrewd  and  evil  thing  that  has 
no  more  need  of  me  than  I  of  it !  And 
now  let  me  go  hence,  sire,  and  unmolest- 
ed, for  the  sake  of  chivalry.  Could  I 
have  come  to  you  but  as  to  the  brave  man 
T  had  dreamed  of,  I  had  come  through 
the  mirkiest  lane  of  hell ;  as  the  more  art- 
ful knave,  as  the  more  judicious  trickster" 
— and  here  she  thrust  him  from  her — "  I 
spit  upon  you.    Xow  let  me  go  hence." 

He  took  her  in  his  brawny  arms.  "  Fit 
mate  for  me,"  he  said.  "  Little  vixen, 
had  you  done  otherwise  I  had  devoted 
you  to  the  devil." 

Anon,  still  grasping  her,  and  victo- 
riously lifting  Dame  Meregrett  so  that 
her  feet  swung  quite  clear  of  the  floor, 
Sire  Edward  said :  "  Look  you,  in  my 
time  I  have  played  against  Fate  for 
considerable  stakes — ^for  fortresses,  and 
towns,  and  strong  citadels,  and  for  king- 
doms even.  And  it  was  but  to-night  I 
perceived  that  the  one  stake  worth  play- 
ing for  is  love.  It  were  easy  enough  to 
get  you  for  my  wife;  but  I  want  more 
than  that.  .  .  .  Pschutt !  I  know  well 
enough  that  women  have  these  notions: 
and  carefully  I  weighed  the  issue — 
Meregrett  and  Guienne  to  boot  ?  or  Mere- 
grett and  Meregrett's  love  to  boot? — 
and  thus  the  final  destination  of  my 


captives  was  but  the  courtyard  of  Meze- 
lais,  in  order  I  might  come  to  you  with 
hands — well!  not  intolerably  soiled." 

Oh,  now  I  love  you!"  she  cried, 
athrill  with  disappointment.  "  But  you 
have  done  wrong,  for  Guienne  is  a 
king's  ransom." 

He  smiled  whimsically,  and  presently 
one  arm  swept  beneath  her  knees,  so  that 
presently  he  held  her  as  one  dandles  a 
baby;  and  presently  his  stiff  and  yellow 
beard  caressed  her  burning  cheek.  Mas- 
terfully he  said :  "  Then  let  it  serve  as 
such  and  ransom  for  a  king  his  glad  and 
common  manhood.  Ah,  m'amye,  I  am 
both  very  wise  and  abominably  selfish. 
And  in  either  capacity  it  appears  ex- 
pedient that  I  leave  France  without  any 
unwholesome  delay.  More  lately — he! 
already  I  have  within  my  pocket  the 
Pope's  dispensation  permitting  me  to 
marry  the  sister  of  the  King  of  France, 
so  that  I  dare  to  hope." 

Very  shyly  Dame  Meregrett  lifted 
her  little  mouth  toward  his  hot  and 
bearded  lips.  "  Patience,"  she  said,  "  is 
a  virtue;  and  daring  is  a  virtue;  and 
hope,  too,  is  a  virtue:  and  otherwise, 
beau  sire,  I  would  not  live." 

And  in  consequence,  after  a  deal  of 
political  bickering  (Nicolas  concludes), 
in  the  year  of  grace  1299,  on  the  day  of 
Our  Lady's  nativity,  and  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  King  Edward's  reign, 
came  to  the  British  realm,  and  landed 
at  Dover,  not  Dame  Blaunsh,  as  would 
have  been  in  consonance  with  seasoned 
expectation,  but  Dame  Meregrett,  the 
other  daughter  of  King  Philippe  the 
Bold;  and  upon  the  following  day  pro- 
ceeded to  Canterbury,  whither  on  the 
next  Thursday  after  came  Edward,  King 
of  England,  into  the  Church  of  the 
Trinity  at  Canterbury,  and  therein  es- 
poused the  aforesaid  Dame  Meregrett. 
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CHAPTER  III 
ALICIA  DRAKE  — a  vision  of  pale 
/A  pink — ^had  just  appeared  in  the  long 
^  gallery  at  Tallyn,  on  her  way  to 
dinner.  Her  dress,  her  jewels,  and  all  her 
minor  appointments  were  of  that  quality 
and  perfection  to  which  only  much  thought 
and  plentiful  money  can  attain.  She 
had  not,  in  fact,  been  romancing  in  that 
account  of  her  afternoon  which  has  been 
already  quoted.  Dress  was  her  weapon 
and  her  stock  in  trade;  it  was,  she  said, 
necessary  to  her  "  career."  And  on  this 
plea  she  steadily  exacted  in  its  support 
a  proportion  of  the  family  income  which 
left  but  small  pickings  for  the  school- 
ing of  her  younger  brothers  and  the 
allowances  of  her  two  younger  sisters. 
But  so  great  were  the  indulgence  and 
the  pride  of  her  parents — small  Devon- 
shire landowners  living  on  an  impover- 
ished estate — that  Alicia's  demands  were 
conceded  without  a  murmur.  They  them- 
selves were  insignificant  folk,  who  had, 
in  their  own  opinion,  failed  in  life;  and 
most  of  their  children  seemed  to  them 
to  possess  the  same  ineffective  qualities 
■ — or  the  same  absence  of  qualities — as 
themselves.  But  Alicia  represented  their 
one  chance  of  something  brilliant  and 
interesting,  something  to  lift  them  above 
their  neighbors,  and  break  up  the  mo- 
notony of  their  later  lives.  Their  devo- 
tion was  a  strange  mixture  of  love  and 
selfishness;  at  any  rate,  Alicia  could  al- 
ways feel,  and  did  always  feel,  that  she 
was  playing  her  family's  game  as  well 
as  her  own. 

Her  own  game,  of  course,  came  first. 
She  was  not  a  beauty,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Diana  Mallory  was  a  beauty;  and 
of  that  fact  she  had  been  perfectly  aware 
after  her  first,  apparently  careless  glance 
at  the  newcomer  of  the  afternoon.  But 
she  had  points  that  never  failed  to  at- 
tract notice:  a  free  and  rather  insolent 
carriage,  audaciously  beautiful  eyes,  a 


general  roundness  and  softness,  and  a 
grace  —  unfailing,  deliberate,  and  pro- 
vocative, even  in  actions,  morally,  the 
most  graceless, — that  would  have  alone 
secured  her  the  "  career "  on  which  she 
was  bent. 

Of  her  mental  qualities,  one  of  the 
most  profitable  was  a  very  shrewd  power 
of  observation.  As  she  swept  slowly 
along  the  corridor,  which  overlooked  the 
hall  at  Tallyn,  none  of  the  details  of 
the  house  were  lost  upon  her.  Tallyn 
was  vast,  ugly — above  all,  rich.  Henry 
Markham,  the  deceased  husband  of  Lady 
Lucy  and  father  of  Oliver  and  Mrs. 
Eotheringham,  had  made  an  enormous 
fortune  in  the  iron  trade  of  the  north, 
retiring  at  sixty  that  he  might  enjoy 
some  of  those  pleasures  of  life  for  which 
business  had  left  him  too  little  time. 
One  of  these  pleasures  was  building. 
Henry  Markham  had  spent  ten  years  in 
building  Tallyn,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  feeling  it  impossible  to  live  in  the 
huge,  incoherent  place  he  had  created, 
he  hired  a  small  villa  at  Nice,  and  went 
to  die  there  in  privacy  and  peace.  Never- 
theless his  will  laid  strict  injunctions 
upon  his  widow  to  inhabit  and  keep 
up  Tallyn;  injunctions  backed  by  con- 
siderable sanctions  of  a  financial  kind. 
His  will,  indeed,  had  been  altogether  a 
document  of  some  eccentricity,  though 
as  eight  years  had  now  elapsed  since  his 
death,  the  knowledge  of  its  provisions 
possessed  by  outsiders  had  had  time  to 
grow  vague.  Still,  there  were  strong 
general  impressions  abroad,  and  as  Alicia 
Drake  surveyed  the  house  which  the  old 
man  had  built  to  be  the  incubus  of  his 
descendants,  some  of  them  teased  her 
mind.  It  was  said,  for  instance,  that 
Oliver  Markham  and  his  sister  only 
possessed  pittances  of  about  a  thousand 
a  year  apiece,  while  Tallyn,  together  with 
the  vast  bulk  of  Henry  Markham's  for- 
tune, had  been  willed  to  Lady  Lucy,  and 
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lay,  moreover,  at  her  absolute  disposal. 
Was  this  so,  or  no?  Miss  Drake's  cu- 
riosity for  some  time  past  would  have 
been  glad  to  be  informed. 

Meanwhile  here  was  the  house,  about 
which  there  was  no  mystery, — least  of 
all  as  to  its  cost.  Interminable  broad 
corridors,  carpeted  with  ugly  Brus- 
sels, and  suggesting  a  railway  hotel, 
branched  out  before  Miss  Drake's  eyes 
in  various  directions;  upon  them  opened 
not  bedrooms,  but  "  suites,"  as  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  J) ere  had  loA-ed  to  call  them,  of 
which  the  number  was  legion,  while  the 
bachelors'  wing  alone  would  have  lodged 
a  regiment.  Every  bedroom  was  like 
every  other,  except  for  such  variations 
as  Tottenham  Court  Road,  rioting  at  will, 
could  suggest.  Copies  in  marble  or 
bronze  of  well-known  statues  ranged 
along  the  corridors — a  forlorn  troupe  of 
nude  and  shivering  divinities.  The  im- 
mense hall  below,  with  its  violent  frescos 
and  its  brand-new  Turkey  carpets,  was 
panelled  in  oak,  from  which  some  de- 
vice of  stain  or  varnish  had  managed 
to  abstract  every  particle  of  charm.  A 
whole  oak  wood,  indeed,  had  been  lavished 
on  the  swathing  and  sheathing  of  the 
house,  with  the  only  result  that  the 
spectator  beheld  it  steeped  in  a  repellent 
yellow-brown  from  top  to  toe,  against 
which  no  ornament,  no  piece  of  china, 
no  picture,  even  did  they  possess  some 
individual  beauty,  could  possibly  make 
it  prevail. 

And  the  drawing  -  room !  As  Alicia 
Drake  advanced  alone  into  its  empty  and 
blazing  magnificence  she  could  only 
laugh  in  its  face, — so  eager  and  restless 
was  the  effort  which  it  made,  and  so 
hopeless  the  defeat.  Enormous  mirrors, 
spread  on  white  and  gold  walls;  large 
copies  from  Italian  pictures,  collected  by 
Henry  Markham  in  Rome;  more  facile 
statues  holding  innumerable  lights;  great 
pieces  of  modern  china  painted  with 
realistic  roses  and  poppies;  crimson  car- 
pets, gilt  furniture,  and  flaring  cabinets, 
— Miss  Drake  frowned  as  she  looked  at 
it.  "What  could  be  done  with  it?"  she 
said  to  herself,  walking  slowly  up  and 
down,  and  glancing  from  side  to  side, — 
"what  ccidd  be  done  with  it?" 

A  rustle  in  the  hall  announced  an- 
other guest.  Mrs.  Fotheringham  entered. 
Markham's  sister  dressed  with  severity; 
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and  as  she  approached  her  cousin  she 
put  up  her  eye-glass  for  what  was  evi- 
dently a  hostile  inspection  of  the  daz-' 
zling  effect  presented  by  the  young 
lady.  But  Alicia  was  not  afraid  of 
Mrs.  Eotheringham. 

"  How  early  we  are !"  she  said,  still 
quietly  looking  at  the  reflection  of  her- 
self in  the  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece 
and  warming  a  slender  foot  at  the  fire. 
"Haven't  some  more  people  arrived. 
Cousin  Isabel?  I  thought  I  heard  a 
carriage  while  I  was  dressing." 

"Yes — Miss  Vincent  and  three  men 
came  by  the  late  train." 

"All  Labor  members?"  asked  Alicia, 
with  a  laugh. 

Mrs.  Fotheringham  explained  with 
some  tartness  that  only  one  of  the  three 
was  a  Labor  member — Mr.  Barton.  Of 
the  other  two,  one  was  Edgar  Frobisher, 
the  other  Mr.  McEwart,  a  Liberal  M.P., 
who  had  just  won  a  hotly  contested  by- 
election.  At  the  name  of  Edgar  Fro- 
bisher, Miss  Drake's  countenance  showed 
some  animation.  She  inquired  if  he  had 
been  doing  anything  madder  than  usual. 
Mrs.  Fotheringham  replied — without  en- 
thusiasm— that  she  knew  nothing  about 
his  recent  doings, — nor  about  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewart, who  was  said,  however,  to  be  of 
the  right  stuff.  Mr.  Barton,  on  the  other 
hand,  "  is  a  great  friend  of  mine, — and  a 
most  remarkable  man.  Oliver  has  been 
very  lucky  to  get  him." 

Alicia  inquired  whether  he  was  likely 
to  appear  in  dress  clothes. 

"  Certainly  not.  He  never  does  any- 
thing out  of  keeping  with  his  class, — 
and  he  knows  that  we  lay  no  stress  on 
that  kind  of  thing."  This,  with  another 
glance  at  the  elegant  Paris  frock  which 
adorned  the  person  of  Alicia — a  frock, 
in  Mrs.  Fotheringham's  opinion,  far  too 
expensive  for  the  girl's  circumstances. 
Alicia  received  the  glance  without  flinch- 
ing. It  was  one  of  her  good  points  that 
she  was  never  meek  with  the  people  who 
disliked  her.  She  merely  threw  out  an- 
other inquiry  as  to  "  Miss  Vincent." 

"  One  of  mamma's  acquaintances.  She 
was  a  private  secretary  to  some  one 
mamma  knows,  and  she  is  going  to 
do  some  work  for  Oliver  when  the  ses- 
sion begins." 

"  Didn't  Oliver  tell  me  she  is  a 
Socialist  ?" 
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Mrs.  Eotheringham  believed  it  might 
be  said. 

"  How  Miss  Mallory  will  enjoy  her- 
self!"  said  Alicia,  with  a  little  laugh. 

"  Have  you  been  talking  to  Oliver 
about  her?"  Mrs.  Eotheringham  stared 
rather  hard  at  her  cousin. 

"  Of  course.    Oliver  likes  her." 

"  Oliver  likes  a  good  many  people." 

"  Oh  no.  Cousin  Isabel !  Oliver  likes 
very  few  people — very,  very  few,"  said 
Miss  Drake,  decidedly,  looking  down  into 
the  fire. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  give  Oliver 
such  an  unamiable  character!  In  my 
opinion  he  is  often  not  so  much  on  his 
guard  as  I  should  like  to  see  him." 

"  Oh,  well;,  we  can't  all  be  as  critical 
as  you,  dear  Cousin  Isabel!  But,  any- 
way, Oliver  admires  Miss  Mallory  ex- 
tremely.  We  can  all  see  that." 

The  girl  turned  a  steady  face  on  her 
companion.  Mrs.  Eotheringham  was  con- 
scious of  a  certain  secret  admiration. 
But  her  own  point  of  view  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Miss  Drake's. 

"  It  amuses  him  to  talk  to  her,"  she 
said  sharply ;  "  I  am  sure  I  hope  it  won't 
come  to  anything  more.  It  would  be 
very  unsuitable." 

"  Why  ?  Politics  ?  Oh !  that  doesn't 
matter  a  bit." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Oliver  is  be- 
coming an  important  man,  and  it  will 
never  do  for  him  to  hamper  himself  with 
a  wife  who  cannot  sympathize  with  any 
of  his  enthusiasms  and  ideals." 

Miss  Drake  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  He  would  convert  her, — and  he  likes 
triumphing.  Oh!  Cousin  Isabel! — look 
at  that  lamp!" 

An  oil-lamp  in  an  inner  drawing- 
room,  placed  to  illuminate  an  easel- 
portrait  of  Lady  Lucy,  was  smoking 
atrociously.  The  two  ladies  flew  to- 
wards it,  and  were  soon  lost  to  sight  and 
hearing  amid  a  labyrinth  of  furniture 
and  palms. 

The  place  they  left  vacant  was  almost 
immediately  filled  by  Oliver  Markham 
himself,  who  came  in  studying  a  pen- 
cilled paper,  containing  the  names  of 
the  guests.  He  and  his  mother  had  not 
found  the  dinner  very  easy  to  arrange. 
Upon  his  heels  followed  Mr.  Eerrier,  who 
hurried  to  the  fire,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  complaining  of  the  cold. 


"  I  never  felt  this  house  cold  before. 
Has  anything  happened  to  your  calo- 
rifere  ?  '  These  rooms  are  too  big !  By 
the  way,  Oliver," — Mr.  Eerrier  turned 
his  back  to  the  blaze  and  looked  round 
him, — "  when  are  you  going  to  reform 
this  one?" 

Oliver  surveyed  it. 

"  Of  course  I  should  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  make  a  bonfire  of  it  all! 
But  mother — " 

"  Of  course — of  course !  Ah,  well,  per- 
haps when  you  marry,  my  dear  boy! 
Another  reason  for  making  haste !" 

The  older  man  turned  a  laughing  eye 
on  his  companion.  Markham  merely 
smiled,  a  little  vaguely,  without  reply. 
Eerrier  observed  him,  then  began  ab- 
stractedly to  study  the  carpet.  After  a 
moment  he  looked  up. 

"  I  like  your  little  friend,  Oliver, — 
I  like  her  particularly!" 

"  Miss  Mallory  ?  Yes,  I  saw  you  had 
been  making  acquaintance.  Well?" 

His  voice  affected  a  light  indifference, 
but  hardly  succeeded. 

"  A  very  attractive  personality ! — 
fresh  and  womanly — no  nonsense — ^heart 
enough  for  a  dozen.  But  all  the  same 
the  intellect  is  hungry  and  wants  feed- 
ing. No  one  will  ever  succeed  with  her, 
Oliver,  who  forgets  she  has  a  brain.  Ah ! 
here  she  is !" 

Eor  the  door  had  been  thrown  open 
and  Diana  entered,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Colwood.  She  came  in  slowly,  her  brow 
slightly  knit,  and  her  black  eyes  touched 
with  the  intent,  seeking  look  which  was 
natural  to  them.  Her  dress  of  the  fresh- 
est, simplest  white  fell  about  her  in  plain 
folds.  It  made  the  same  young  impres- 
sion as  the  childish  curls  on  the  brow  and 
temples,  and  both  men  watched  her  with 
delight.    Markham  went  to  meet  her. 

"  Will  you  sit  on  my  left  ?  I  must  take 
in  Lady  Niton." 

Diana  smiled  and  nodded. 

"  And  who  is  to  be  my  fate  ?" 

"  Mr.  Edgar  Erobisher.  You  will 
quarrel  with  him, — and  like  him!" 

"  One  of  the  '  Socialists  '  ?" 

"  Ah  ! — you  must  find  out." 

He  threw  her  a  laughing  backward 
glance  as  he  went  off  to  give  directions  to 
some  of  his  other  guests.  The  room  filled 
up.  Diana  was  aware  of  a  tall  young  man, 
fair-haired,  and  evidently  Scottish,  whom 
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she  had  not  seen  before,  and  then  of  a 
girl,  whose  appearance  and  dress  riveted 
her  attention.  She  was  thin  and  small — 
handsome,  but  for  a  certain  strained 
emaciated  air,  a  lack  of  complexion  and 
of  bloom.  But  her  blue  eyes,  black- 
lashed  and  black-browed,  were  superb; 
they  made  indeed  the  note,  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  whole  figure.  The  thick  hair, 
cut  short  in  the  neck,  was  brushed  back 
and  held  by  a  blue  ribbon,  the  only  trace 
of  ornament  in  a  singular  costume,  which 
consisted  of  a  very  simple  morning  dress 
of  some  woollen  material,  nearly  black, 
garnished  at  the  throat  and  wrists  by 
some  plain  white  frills.  The  dress  hung 
loosely  on  the  girl's  starved  frame,  the 
hands  were  long  and  thin,  the  face  sallow. 
Yet  such  was  the  force  of  the  eyes,  the 
energy  of  the  strong  chin  and  mouth,  the 
flashing  freedom  of  her  smile,  as  she 
stood  talking  to  Lady  Lucy,  that  all  the 
ugly  plainness  of  the  dress  seemed  to 
Diana,  as  she  watched  her,  merely  to  in- 
crease her  strange  effectiveness,  to  mark 
her  out  the  more  favorably  from  the 
glittering  room,  from  Lady  Lucy's  satin 
and  diamonds,  or  the  shimmering  ele- 
gance of  Alicia  Drake. 

As  she  bowed  to  Mr.  Erobisher  and 
took  his  arm  amid  the  pairs  moving  to- 
wards the  dining-room,  Diana  asked  him 
eagerly  who  the  lady  in  the  dark  dress 
might  be. 

"  Oh  I  a  great  friend  of  mine,"  he  said 
pleasantly.  "  Isn't  she  splendid  ?  Did 
you  notice  her  evening  dress?" 

"  Is  it  an  evening  dress  ?" 

"  It's  her  evening  dress.  She  possesses 
two  costumes — both  made  of  the  same 
stuff,  only  the  morning  one  has  a  straight 
collar,  and  the  evening  one  has  frills." 

"  She  doesn't  think  it  right  to  dress 
like  other  people?" 

"  Well — she  has  very  little  money,  and 
what  she  has  she  can't  afford  to  spend 
on  dress.  No — I  suppose  she  doesn't 
think  it  right." 

By  this  time  they  were  settled  at 
table,  and  Diana,  convinced  that  she  had 
found  one  of  the  two  Socialists  promised 
her,  looked  round  for  the  other.  Ah ! 
there  he  was,  beside  Mrs.  Eotheringham, 
— v/ho  was  talking  to  him  with  an  eager- 
ness rarely  vouchsafed  to  her  acquaint- 
ances. A  powerful,  short-necked  man,  in 
the  black  Sunday  coat  of  the  workman, 


with  sandy  hair,  blunt  features,  and  a 
furrowed  brow, — he  had  none  of  the 
magnetism,  the  strange  refinement,  of 
the  lady  in  the  frills.  Diana  drew  a 
long  breath. 

"  How  odd  it  all  is !"  she  said,  as 
though  to  herself. 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  with 
amusement. 

"  What  is  odd  ?  The  combination  of 
this  house,  —  with  Barton  —  and  Miss 
Vincent  ?" 

"  Why  do  they  consent  to  come  here  ?" 
she  asked,  wondering.  "  I  suppose  they 
despise  the  rich." 

"Not  at  all!  The  poor  things— the 
rich — can't  help  themselves — just  yet. 
We  come  here — because  we  mean  to  use 
the  rich." 

"  You ! — you  too  ?" 

"  A  Eabian,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  Which 
means  that  I  am  not  in  such  a  hurry 
as  Barton." 

"To  ruin  your  country?  You  would 
only  murder  her  by  degrees?"  flashed 
Diana. 

"  Ah  ? — you  throw  down  the  glove  ? — 
so  soon?  Shall  we  postpone  it  for 
a  course  or  two?  I  am  no  use  till  I 
have  fed." 

Diana  laughed.  They  fell  into  a 
gossip  about  their  neighbors.  The  plain 
young  man,  with  a  shock  of  fair  hair, 
a  merry  eye,  a  short  chin,  and  the  spirits 
of  a  schoolboy,  sitting  on  Lady  Niton's 
left,  was,  it  seemed,  the  particular  pet 
and  protege  of  that  masterful  old  lady. 
Diana  remembered  to  have  seen  him  at 
tea-time  in  Miss  Drake's  train.  Lady 
Niton,  she  was  told,  disliked  her  own 
sons,  but  was  never  tired  of  befriending 
two  or  three  young  men  who  took  her 
fancy.  Bobbie  Forbes  was  a  constant 
frequenter  of  her  house  on  Campden 
Hill.  "  But  he  is  no  toady.  He  tells 
her  a  number  of  plain  truths  —  and 
amuses  her  guests.  In  return  she  pro- 
vides him  with  what  she  calls  ^  the  best 
society,' — and  pushes  his  interests  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season.  He  is  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  she  is  at  present 
manoeuvring  to  get  him  attached  to  the 
Special  Mission  which  is  going  out 
to  Constantinople." 

Diana  glanced  across  the  table,  and  in 
doing  so  met  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Bobbie 
Forbes,  which  laughed  into  hers — invol- 
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iintarily — as  mucli  as  to  say :  "  You  see 
my  plight?    Eidiculous,  isn't  it?" 

Eor  Lady  Niton  was  keeping  a  greedy 
conversational  hold  on  both  Markham 
and  the  young  man,  pouncing  to  right 
or  left  as  either  showed  a  disposition  to 
escape,  so  that  Eorbes  was  violently  with- 
held from  Alicia  Drake,  his  rightful  lady, 
and  Markham  could  engage  in  no  con- 
secutive conversation  with  Diana. 

"  No  escape  for  you !"  smiled  Mr. 
Frobisher,  presently,  observing  the  posi- 
tion. "  Lady  Niton  always  devastates  a 
dinner-party." 

Diana  protested  that  she  was  quite  con- 
tent. Might  she  assume,  after  the  fourth 
course,  that  his  hunger  was  at  least 
scotched  and  conversation  thrown  open? 

"  I  am  fortified — thank  you.  Shall  we 
go  back  to  where  we  left  off?  You  had 
just  accused  me  of  ruining  the  country?" 

"  By  easy  stages,"  said  Diana.  "  Was- 
n't that  where  we  had  come  to  ?  But  first 
— tell  me,  because  it's  all  so  puzzling! — 
do  you  and  Mr.  Markham  agree?" 

"  A  good  deal.  But  he  thinks  he  can 
use  us — which  is  his  mistake." 

"  And  Mr.  Ferrier  ?" 

Mr.  Frobisher  shook  his  head  good- 
humoredly. 

"  No,  no ! — Ferrier  is  a  Whig — the 
Whig  of  to-day,  hien  entendu,  who  is  a 
very  different  person  from  the  Whig  of 
yesterday, — still,  a  Whig,  an  individual- 
ist, a  moderate  man.  He  leads  the  Lib- 
eral party, — and  it  is  changing  all  the 
time  under  his  hand  into  something  he 
dreads  and  detests.  The  party  can't  do 
without  him  now — ^but — " 

He  paused,  smiling. 

"  It  will  shed  him  some  day  ?" 

"  It  must !" 

"  And  where  will  Mr.  Markham  be 
then  ?" 

"  On  the  winning  side — I  think." 

The  tone  was  innocent  and  careless; 
but  the  words  offended  her. 

She  drew  herself  up  a  little. 

"  He  would  never  betray  his  friends !" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Frobisher, 
hastily ;  "  I  didn't  mean  that.  But 
Markham  has  a  mind  more  open,  more 
elastic,  more  modern  than  Ferrier — 
great  man  as  he  is." 

Diana  was  silent.  She  seemed  still  to 
hear  some  of  the  phrases  and  inflections 
of  Mr.  Ferrier's  talk  of  the  afternoon. 


Mr.  Frobisher's  prophecy  wounded  some 
new-born  sympathy  in  her.  She  turned 
the  conversation. 

With  Oliver  Markham  she  talked 
when  she  could,  as  Lady  Niton  allowed 
her.  She  succeeded  at  least  in  learning 
something  more  of  her  right-hand  neigh- 
bor and  of  Miss  Vincent.  Mr.  Fro- 
bisher, it  appeared,  was  a  Fellow  of 
Magdalen,  and  was  at  present  lodging 
in  Limehouse,  near  the  docks,  studying 
poverty  and  trade-unionism,  and  living 
upon  a  pound  a  week.  As  for  Miss 
Vincent,  in  her  capacity  of  secretary  to 
a  well-known  Eadical  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, she  had  been  employed,  for  his 
benefit,  in  gathering  information  first- 
hand, very  often  in  the  same  fields  where 
Mr.  Frobisher  was  at  work.  This 
brought  them  often  together, — and  they 
were  the  best  of  comrades  and  allies. 

Diana's  eyes  betrayed  her  curiosity; 
she  seemed  to  be  asking  for  clues  in  a 
strange  world.  Markham  apparently  felt 
that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
than  to  guide  her.  He  began  to  describe 
for  her  the  life  of  such  a  woman  of  the 
people  as  Marion  Vincent.  An  orphan 
at  fourteen,  earning  her  own  living  from 
the  first;  self-dependent,  self -protected ; 
the  friend,  on  perfectly  equal  terms,  of 
a  group  of  able  men  interested  in  the 
same  social  ideals  as  herself;  living 
alone,  in  contempt  of  all  ordinary  con- 
ventions, now  in  Kensington  or  Bel- 
gravia,  and  now  in  a  back  street  of 
Stepney  or  Poplar,  and  equally  at  home 
and  her  own  mistress  in  both;  exacting 
from  a  rich  employer  the  full  market 
value  of  the  services  she  rendered  him, 
and  refusing  to  accept  the  smallest  gift 
or  favor  beyond;  a  convinced  Socialist 
and  champion  of  the  poor,  who  had 
within  the  past  twelve  months,  to  Mark- 
ham's  knowledge,  refused  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  a  man  of  large  income, 
passionately  devoted  to  her,  whom  she 
liked, — mainly,  it  was  believed,  because 
his  wealth  was  based  on  sweated  labor: 
— such  was  the  character  sketched  by 
Markham  for  his  neighbor  in  the  inter- 
mittent conversation,  which  was  all  that 
Lady  Niton  allowed  him. 

Diana  listened  silently,  but  inwardly 
her  mind  was  full  of  critical  reactions. 
Was  this  what  Mr.  Markham  most  ad- 
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mired,  his  ideal  of  what  a  woman  should 
be?  Was  he  exalting,  exaggerating  it  a 
little,  by  way  of  antithesis  to  those  old- 
fashioned  surroundings,  that  unreal  at- 
mosphere, as  he  would  call  it,  in  which, 
for  instance,  he  had  found  her — Diana 
— at  Eapallo  —  under  her  father's  in- 
fluence and  bringing  up?  The  notion 
spurred  her  pride,  as  well  as  her  loyalty 
to  her  father.  She  began  to  hold  her- 
self rather  stiffly,  to  throw  in  a  critical  re- 
mark or  two,  to  be  a  little  flippant  even, 
at  Miss  Vincent's  expense.  Homage  so 
warm  laid  at  the  feet  of  one  ideal  was — 
she  felt  it — a  disparagement  of  others; 
she  stood  for  those  others;  and  presently 
Markham  began  to  realize  a  hurtling  of 
shafts  in  the  air,  an  incipient  battle  be- 
tween them. 

He  accepted  it  with  delight.  Still  the 
same  poetical,  combative,  impulsive  crea- 
ture, with  the  deep  soft  voice!  She 
pleased  his  senses;  she  stirred  his  mind; 
and  he  would  have  thrown  himself  into 
one  of  the  old  Rapallo  arguments  with 
her  then  and  there  but  for  the  gad- 
fly at  his  elbow. 

Immediately  after  dinner  Lady  Niton 
possessed  herself  of  Diana.  "  Come  here, 
please.  Miss  Mallory!  I  wish  to  make 
your  acquaintance.''  Thus  commanded, 
the  laughing  but  rebellious  Diana  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  led  to  a  corner  of 
the  overilluminated  drawing-room. 

"  Well !"  said  Lady  Niton,  observing 
her, .  "  so  you  have  come  to  settle  in 
these  parts?" 

Diana  assented. 

"  What  made  you  choose  Brookshire  ?" 
The  question  was  enforced  by  a  pair  of 
needle-sharp  eyes.  "  There  isn't  a  per- 
son worth  talking  to  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles." 

Diana  declined  to  agree  with  her; 
whereupon  Lady  Niton  impatiently  ex- 
claimed :  Tut — tut.  One  might  as  well 
milk  he-goats  as  talk  to  the  people  here. 
Nothing  to  be  got  out  of  any  of  them. 
Do  you  like  conversation?" 

"  Immensely !" 

"  Hum ! — But  mind  you  don't  talk  too 
much.  Oliver  talks  a  great  deal  more 
than  is  good  for  him.  So  you  met 
Oliver  in  Italy?  What  do  you  think 
of  him?" 

Diana,  keeping  a  grip  on  laughter, 
said  something  civil. 


"  Oh,  Oliver's  clever  enough — and  am- 
hitious!"  Lady  Niton  threw  up  her 
hands.  "  But  I'll  tell  you  what  stands 
in  his  way.  He  says  too  sharp  things 
of  people.    Do  you  notice  that?" 

"  He  is  very  critical,"  said  Diana, 
evasively. 

"  Oh  Lord,  much  worse  than  that !" 
said  Lady  Niton,  coolly.  "He  makes 
himself  very  unpopular.  You  should 
tell  him  so." 

"  That  would  be  hardly  my  place," 
said  Diana,  flushing  a  little. 

Lady  Niton  stared  at  her  a  moment 
rather  hard,  then  said:  "But  he's  honey 
and  balm  itself  compared  to  Isabel! 
The  Markhams  are  old  friends  of  mine, 
but  I  don't  pretend  to  like  Isabel 
Fotheringham  at  all.  She  calls  herself 
a  Radical,  and  there's  no  one  insists 
more  upon  their  birth  and  their  advan- 
tages than  she.  Don't  let  her  bully 
you  —  come  to  me  if  she  does  —  I'll 
protect  you." 

Diana  said  vaguely  that  Mrs.  Fother- 
ingham  had  been  very  kind. 

"  You  haven't  had  time  to  find  out," 
said.  Lady  Niton,  grimly.  She  leant  back, 
fanning  herself,  her  queer  white  face  and 
small  black  eyes  alive  with  malice. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  crew  as  we 
were  at  dinner?  I  reminded  Oliver  of 
the  rhyme — '  The  animals  went  in  two 
by  two.'  It's  always  the  way  here. 
There's  no  society  in  this  house,  because 
you  can't  take  anything  or  any  one  for 
granted.  One  must  always  begin  from 
the  beginning.  What  can  I  have  in 
common  with  that  man  Barton?  The 
last  time  I  talked  to  him  he  thought 
Lord  Grey — ^the  Beform  Bill  Lord  Grey 
— was  a  Tory, — and  had  never  heard  of 
Louis  Philippe.  He  knows  nothing  that 
we  know, — and  what  do  I  care  about 
his  Socialist  stufl?  Well,  now  —  Ali- 
cia " — her  tone  changed — "  do  you  ad- 
mire Alicia?" 

Diana  in  discomfort  glanced  through 
the  archway  leading  to  the  inner  draw- 
ing-room, which  framed  the  sparkling 
figure  of  Miss  Drake,  and  murmured  a 
complimentary  remark. 

"  No !"  said  Lady  Niton,  with  em- 
phasis ;  "no  —  she's  not  handsome — 
though  she  makes  people  believe  she  is. 
You'll  see — in  five  years.  Of  course  the 
stupid  men  admire  her,  and  she  plays 
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her  cards  very  cleverly ;  but,  my  dear " 
— suddenly  the  formidable  old  woman 
bent  forward  and  tapped  Diana's  arm 
with  her  fan, — "  let  me  give  you  a  word 
of  advice.  Don't  be  too  innocent  here — 
or  too  amiable.  Don't  give  yourself  away, 
— especially  to  Alicia !" 

Diana  had  the  disagreeable  feeling  of 
being  looked  through  and  through,  phys- 
ically and  mentally;  though  at  the  same 
time  she  was  only  very  vaguely  conscious 
as  to  what  there  might  be  either  for 
Lady  Niton  or  Miss  Drake  to  see. 

"  Thanl^  you  very  much,"  she  said, 
trying  to  laugh  it  off.  "  It  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  warn  me — but  really  I  don't 
think  you  need."  She  looked  round  her 
waveringly. 

"  May  I  introduce  you  to  my  friend  ? 
Mrs.  Colwood — Lady  Niton."  Eor  her 
glance  of  appeal  had  brought  Mrs.  Col- 
wood to  her  aid,  and  between  them  they 
coped  with  this  enfant  terrible  among 
dowagers  till  the  gentlemen  came  in. 

"  Here  is  Sir  James  Chide,"  said  Lady 
Niton,  rising.  "  He  wants  to  talk  to 
you,  and  he  don't  like  me.    So  I'll  go." 

Sir  James,  not  without  a  sly  smile, 
discharged  arrowlike  at  the  retreating 
enemy,  took  the  seat  she  had  vacated. 

"  This  is  your  first  visit  to  Tallyn, 
Miss  Mallory?" 

The  voice  speaking  was  the  voix  d'or 
familiar  to  Englishmen  in  many  a 
famous  case,  capable  of  any  note,  any 
inflection,  to  which  sarcasm  or  wrath, 
shrewdness  or  pathos,  might  desire  to 
tune  it.  In  this  case  it  was  gentleness 
itself;  and  so  was  the  countenance  he 
turned  upon  Diana.  Yet  it  was  a  counte- 
nance built  rather  for  the  sterner  than 
the  milder  uses  of  life.  A  natural  maj- 
esty expressed  itself  in  the  domed  fore- 
head and  in  the  fine  head,  lightly  touched 
with  gray;  the  eyes  were  gray,  of  a 
singular  acuteness  and  mobility,  the  lips 
prominent  and  sensitive,  the  face  long 
and,  in  line,  finely  regular.  A  face  of 
feeling  and  of  power;  the  face  of  a  Celt, 
disciplined  by  the  stress  and  conflict  of 
a  non-Celtic  world.  Diana's  young  sym- 
])athies  sprang  to  meet  it,  and  they  were 
soon  in  easy  conversation. 

Sir  James  questioned  her  kindly  but 
discreetly.  This  was  really  her  first  visit 
to  Brookshire? 

"To  England!"  said  Diana;  and  then, 


on  a  little  wooing,  came  out  the  girl's 
first  impressions,  natural,  enthusiastic, 
gay.  Sir  James  listened,  with  eyes  half 
closed,  following  every  movement  of  her 
lips,  every  gesture  of  head  and  hand. 

"  Your  parents  took  you  abroad  quite 
as  a  child?" 

"  I  went  with  my  father.  My  mother 
died  when  I  was  quite  small." 

Sir  James  did  not  speak  for  a  moment. 
At  last  he  said, 

"  But  before  you  went  abroad  you 
lived  in  London?" 

"  Yes, — in  Kensington  Square." 

Sir  James  made  a  sudden  movement, 
which  displaced  a  book  on  a  little  table 
beside  him.    He  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

"  And  your  father  was  tired  of  Eng- 
land ?" 
■  Diana  hesitated. 

"  I — I  think  he  had  gone  through 
great  trouble.  He  never  got  over  mam- 
ma's death." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  see,"  said  Sir  James  gently. 
Then  in  another  tone: 

"  So  you  settled  on  that  beautiful 
coast?  I  wonder  if  that  was  the  winter 
I  first  saw  Italy?" 

He  named  the  year. 

"  Yes — that  was  the  year,"  said  Diana. 
"  Had  you  never  seen  Italy  before  that  ?" 
She  looked  at  him  in  a  little  surprise. 

"  Do  I  seem  to  you  so  old  ?"  said  Sir 
James,  smiling.  "  I  had  been  a  very 
busy  man,  Miss  Mallory,  and  my  holidays 
had  been  generally  spent  in  Ireland.  .  But 
that  year  " — ^he  paused  a  moment — "  that 
year  I  had  been  ill,  and  the  doctors  sent 
me  abroad — in  October,"  he  added,  slow- 
ly and  precisely.  "  I  went  first  to  Paris, 
and  I  was  at  Genoa  in  November." 

"  We  must  have  been  there  —  just 
about  then!  Mamma  died  in  October. 
And  I  remember  the  winter  was  just 
beginning  at  Genoa — it  was  very  cold 
— and  I  got  bronchitis — I  was  only  a 
little  thing." 

"  And  Oliver  tells  me  you  found  a 
home  at  Portofino?" 

Diana  replied.  He  kept  her  talking; 
yet  her  impression  was  that  he  did  not 
listen  very  much  to  what  she  said.  At 
the  same  time  she  felt  herself  studied, 
in  a  way  which  made  her  self-conscious, 
which  perhaps  she  might  have  resented 
in  any  man  less  polished  and  less 
courteous. 
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"  Pardon  me,"  he  said  abruptly,  at  a 
pause  in  the  conversation.  Your  name 
interests  me  particularly.  It  is  Welsh, 
is  it  not?  I  knew  two  or  three  persons 
of  that  name,  and  they  were  Welsh." 

Diana's  look  changed  a  little. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Welsh,"  she  said,  in  a 
hesitating,  reserved  voice;  and  then  look- 
ed round  her  as  though  in  search  of  a 
change  of  topic. 

Sir  James  bent  forward. 

"  May  I  come  and  see  you  some  day 
at  Beechcote?" 

Diana  flushed  with  surprise  and 
pleasure. 

"  Oh !  I  should  be  so  honored !" 

"  The  honor  would  be  mine,"  he  said, 
with  pleasant  deference.  "  Now  I  think 
I  see  that  Markham  is  wroth  with  me  for 
monopolizing  you  like  this." 

He  rose  and  walked  away,  just  as 
Markham  brought  up  Mr.  Barton  to  in- 
troduce him  to  Diana. 

Sir  James  wandered  on  into  a  small 
drawing-room  at  the  end  of  the  long  suite 
of  rooms;  in  its  seclusion  he  turned  back 
to  look  at  the  group  he  had  left  behind. 
His  face,  always  delicately  pale,  had 
grown  strained  and  white. 

"  Is  it  possible/^  he  said  to  himself, 
"  that  she  knows  nothing  ? — that  that  man 
was  able  to  keep  it  all  from  her?" 

He  walked  up  and  down  a  little  by 
himself — pondering, — the  prey  of  the 
same  emotion  as  had  seized  him  in  the 
afternoon;  till  at  last  his  ear  was  caught 
by  some  hubbub,  some  agitation  in  the 
big  drawing-room,  especially  by  the  sound 
of  the  girlish  voice  he  had  just  been 
listening  to,  only  speaking  this  time  in 
quite  another  key.  He  returned  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. 

He  found  Miss  Mallory  the  centre  of 
a  circle  of  spectators  and  listeners,  en- 
gaged apparently  in  a  three-cornered  and 
very  hot  discussion  with  Mr.  Barton,  the 
Socialist  member,  and  Oliver  Markham. 
Diana  had  entirely  forgotten  herself,  her 
shyness,  the  strange  house,  and  all  her 
alarms.  If  Lady  Niton  took  nothing  for 
granted  at  Tallyn,  that  was  not,  it  seem- 
ed, the  case  with  John  Barton.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  took  it  for  granted  that 
everybody  there  was  at  least  a  good  Rad- 
ical, and  as  stoutly  opposed  as  himself  to 
the  "  wildcat  "  and  "  Jingo  "  policy  of 


the  Government  on  the  Indian  frontier, 
where  one  of  our  perennial  little  wars 
was  then  proceeding.  News  had  arrived 
that  afternoon  of  an  indecisive  engage- 
ment, in  which  the  lives  of  three  Eng- 
lish officers  and  some  fifty  men  of  a 
Sikh  regiment  had  been  lost.  Mr.  Bar- 
ton in  taking  up  the  evening  paper,  lying 
beside  Diana,  which  contained  the  news, 
had  made  very  much  the  remark  foretold 
by  Captain  Roughsedge  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was,  he  thought,  a  pity  the  repulse 
had  not  been  more  decisive — so  as  to 
show  all  the  world  into  what  a  hornet's 
nest  the  Government  was  going — "  and 
a  hornet's  nest  which  will  cost  us  half 
a  million  to  take,  before  we've  done." 

Diana's  cheeks  flamed.  Did  Mr.  Bar- 
ton mean  to  regret  that  no  more  Eng- 
lish lives  had  been  lost? 

Mr.  Barton  was  of  opinion  that  if  the 
defeat  had  been  a  bit  worse,  bloodshed 
might  have  been  saved  in  the  end.  A 
Jingo  Viceroy  and  a  Jingo  press  could 
only  be  stopped  by  disaster. 

On  the  contrary,  said  Diana,  we  could 
not  afford  to  be  stopped  by  disaster. 
Disaster  must  be  retrieved. 

Mr.  Barton  asked  her — why?  Were 
we  never  to  admit  that  we  were  in 
the  wrong? 

The  Viceroy  and  his  advisers,  she  de- 
clared, were  not  likely  to  be  wrong.  And 
prestige  had  to  be  maintained. 

At  the  word  "  prestige "  the  rugged 
face  of  the  Labor  member  grew  con- 
temptuous and  a  little  angry.  He  dealt 
with  it  as  he  was  accustomed  to  deal 
with  it  in  Socialist  meetings  or  in  Parlia- 
ment. His  touch  in  doing  so  was  neither 
light  nor  conciliatory ;  the  young  lady,  he 
thought,  required  plain  speaking. 

But  so  far  from  intimidating  the 
young  lady,  he  found  in  the  course  of 
a  few  more  thrusts  and  parries  that 
he  had  roused  a  by  no  means  despi- 
cable antagonist.  Diana  was  a  mere 
mouthpiece;  but  she  was  the  mouth- 
piece of  eye-witnesses;  whereas  Barton 
was  the  mouthpiece  of  his  daily  news- 
paper and  a  handful  of  partisan  books 
written  to  please  the  political  section  to 
which  he  belonged. 

He  began  to  stumble  and  to  make  mis- 
takes —  gross  elementary  mistakes,  in 
geography  and  fact, — and  therewith  to 
lose  his  temper.    Diana  was  upon  him 
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in  a  moment — very  cool  and  graceful, — 
controlling  herself  well;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  she  would  have  won  the  day 
triumphantly  but  for  the  sudden  inter- 
vention of  her  host. 

Oliver  Markham  had  been  watching 
her  with  mingled  amusement  and  ad- 
miration. The  slender  figure  held  de- 
fiantly erect,  the  hands  close-locked  on 
the  knee,  the  curly  head  with  the  air  of 
a  Nike, — ^he  could  almost  see  the  palm 
branch  in  the  hand,  the  white  dress,  and 
the  silky  hair,  blown  back  by  the  blasts 
of  victory! — appealed  to  a  rhetorical  ele- 
ment in  his  nature  always  closely  com- 
bined both  with  his  feelings  and  his 
ambitions.  Headlong  energy  and  parti- 
sanship— ^he  was  enchanted  to  find  how 
beautiful  they  could  be,  and  he  threw 
himself  into  the  discussion,  simply — at 
first — that  he  might  prolong  an  emotion, 
might  keep  the  red  burning  on  her  lip 
and  cheek.  That  blundering  fellow  Bar- 
ton should  not  have  it  all  to  himself! 

But  he  was  no  sooner  well  in  it  than 
he  too  began  to  flounder.  He  rode  olf 
upon  an  inaccurate  telegram  in  a  morn- 
ing paper;  Diana  fell  upon  it  at  once, 
tripped  it  up,  exposed  it,  drove  it  from 
the  field,  while  Mr.  Eerrier  approved  her 
from  the  background  with  a  smiling  eye 
and  a  quietly  applauding  hand.  Then 
Markham  quoted  a  speech  in  the  In- 
dian Council. 

Diana  dismissed  it  with  contempt,  as 
the  shaft  of  a  frondeur  discredited  by 
both  parties.  He  fell  back  on  blue  books 
and  other  ponderosities, — Barton  by  this 
time  silent  or  playing  a  clumsy  chorus. 
But  if  Diana  was  not  acquainted  with 
these  things  in  the  ore,  so  to  speak,  she 
was  more  than  a  little  acquainted  with 
the  missiles  that  could  be  forged  from 
them.  That  very  afternoon  Harry 
Boughsedge  had  pointed  her  to  some  of 
the  best.  She  took  them  up — a  little 
wildly  now — for  her  coolness  was  de- 
parting,— and  for  a  time  Markham  could 
hardly  keep  his  footing. 

A  good  many  listeners  were  by  now 
gathered  round  the  disputants.  Lady 
Niton,  wielding  some  noisy  knitting- 
needles  by  the  fireside,  was  enjoying  the 
fray  all  the  more  that  it  seemed  to  be 
telling  against  Oliver.  Mrs.  Fothering- 
ham,  on  the  other  hand,  who  came  up 
occasionally  to  the  circle,  listened  and 


went  away  again,  was  clearly  seething 
with  suppressed  wrath,  and  had  to  be 
restrained  once  or  twice  by  her  brother 
from  interfering,  in  a  tone  which  would 
at  once  have  put  an  end  to  a  duel  he 
himself  only  wished  to  prolong. 

Mr.  Eerrier  perceived  her  annoyance 
and  smiled  over  it.  In  spite  of  his  long 
friendship  with  the  family,  Isabel  Eoth- 
eringham  was  no  favorite  with  the  great 
man.  She  had  long  seemed  to  him  a 
ijjye  —  a  strange  and  modern  type — 
of  the  feminine  fanatic  who  allows 
political  difference  to  interfere  not  only 
with  private  friendship,  but  with  the 
nearest  and  most  sacred  ties;  and  his 
philosopher's  soul  revolted.  Let  a  wom- 
an talk  politics,  if  she  must,  like  this 
eager  idealist  girl, — not  with  the  ven- 
om and  gall  of  the  half -educated  pol- 
itician. "  As  if  we  hadn't  enough  of 
that  already!" 

Other  spectators  paid  more  frivolous 
visits  to  the  scene.  Bobbie  Eorbes  and 
Alicia  Drake,  attracted  by  the  sounds  of 
war,  looked  in  from  the  next  room. 
Eorbes  listened  a  moment,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  made  a  whistling  mouth,  and 
then  walked  off  to  a  glass  bookcase — the 
one  sign  of  civilization  in  the  vast  room, 
— where  he  was  soon  absorbed  in  early 
editions  of  English  poets,  Lady  Lucy's 
inheritance  from  a  literary  father. 
Alicia  moved  about,  a  little  restless  and 
scornful,  now  listening  unwillingly,  and 
now  attempting  diversions.  But  in  these 
she  found  no  one  to  second  her,  not  even 
the  two  pink-and-white  nieces  of  Lady 
Lucy,  who  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  what  was  going  on,  but  were  none  the 
less  gazing  open-mouthed  at  Diana. 

Marion  Vincent  meanwhile  had  drawn 
nearer  to  Diana.  Her  strong  significant 
face  wore  a  quiet  smile;  there  was  a 
friendly,  even  an  admiring  penetration 
in  the  look  with  which  she  watched  the 
young  prophetess  of  Empire  and  of  War. 
As  for  Lady  Lucy,  she  was  silent  and 
rather  grave.  In  her  secret  mind  she 
thought  that  young  girls  should  not  be 
vehement  or  presumptuous.  It  was  a 
misfortune  that  this  pretty  creature  had 
not  been  more  reasonably  brought  up; 
a  mother's  hand  had  been  wanting. 
While  not  only  Mr.  Eerrier  and  Mrs. 
Colwood,  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  back- 
ground, but  everybody  else  present,  in 
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some  measure  or  degree,  was  aware  of 
some  play  of  feeling  in  the  scene,  beyond 
and  behind  the  obvious,  some  hidden 
forces,  or  rather,  perhaps,  some  emerging 
relation,  which  gave  it  significance  and 
thrill.  The  duel  was  a  duel  of  brains 
— unequal  at  that;  what  made  it  fas- 
cinating was  the  universal  or  typical 
element  in  the  clash  of  the  two  per- 
sonalities, —  the  man  using  his  whole 
strength,  more  and  more  tyrannously, 
more  and  more  stubbornly, — the  girl  re- 
sisting, flashing,  appealing,  fighting  for 
dear  life,  now  gaining,  now  retreating, 
— and  finally  overborne. 

For  ]\rarkham's  staying  powers,  nat- 
urally, were  the  greater.  He  summoned 
finally  all  his  nerve  and  all  his  knowl- 
edge. The  air  of  the  carpet-knight  with 
which  he  had  opened  battle  disappeared ; 
he  fought  seriously  and  for  victory.  And 
suddenly  Diana  laughed — a  little  hys- 
terically— and  gave  in.  He  had  carried 
her  into  regions  of  history  and  politics 
where  she  could  not  follow.  She 
dropped  her  head  into  her  hands  a  mo- 
ment,— then  fell  back  in  her  chair — 
silenced, — her  beautiful  passionate  eyes 
fixed  on  Markham,  as  his  were  on  her. 

"  Brava  !  Brava !"  cried  Mr.  Ferrier, 
clapping  his  hands.  The  room,  joined 
in  laughter  and  applause. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  ladies  stream- 
ed out  into  the  hall  on  their  way  to  bed. 
Markham  came  to  light  a  candle  for 
Diana.  "  Do  you  forgive  me  he  said, 
as  he  gave  it  to  her. 

The  tone  was  gay  and  apologetic. 

She  laughed  unsteadily,  without  reply. 

"  When  v>ill  you  take  your  revenge  ?" 

She  shook  her  head,  touched  his  hand 
for  "  good  night,"  and  went  up-stairs. 

As  Diana  reached  her  room,  she  drew 
Mrs.  Colwood  in  with  her.  But  not,  it 
seemed,  for  purposes  of  conversation. 
She  stood  absently  by  the  fire,  taking  off 
her  bracelets  and  necklace.  Mrs.  Col- 
wood made  a  few  remarks  about  the 
evening  and  the  guests,  with  little  re- 
sponse, and  presently  wondered  why  she 
was  detained.  At  last  Diana  put  up  her 
hands  and  smoothed  back  the  hair  from 
her  temples  with  a  sigh.  Then  she  laid 
a  sudden  grasp  upon  Mrs.  Colwood,  and 
looked  earnestly  and  imploringly  into 
her  face. 
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"  Will  you — please — call  me  Diana  ? 
And — and — will  you  kiss  me?" 

She  humbly  stooped  her  head.  Mrs. 
Colwood,  much  touched,  threw  her  arms 
around  her  and  kissed  her  heartily. 
Then  a  few  warm  words  fell  from  her 
— as  to  the  scene  of  the  evening.  Di- 
ana withdrew  herself  at  once,  shivering 
a  little. 

"  Oh,  I  want  papa !"  she  said, — "  I 
want  him  so  much."  And  she  hid  her 
eyes  against  the  mantelpiece. 

^[rs.  Colwood  soothed  her  affectionate- 
ly, perhaps  expecting  some  outburst  of 
confidence,  which,  however,  did  not  come. 
Diana  said  a  quiet  "good  night,"  and 
they  parted. 

But  it  was  long  before  Mrs.  Colwood 
could  sleep.  Was  the  emotion  she  had 
just  witnessed  —  flinging  itself  geyser- 
like into  sight,  only  to  sink  back  as 
swiftly  out  of  ken, — was  it  an  effect 
of  the  past,  or  an  omen  of  the  future? 
The  longing  expressed  in  the  girl's  heart 
and  voice,  after  the  brave  show  she  had 
made, — had  it  overpowered  her  just  be- 
cause she  felt  herself  alone,  without 
natural  protectors,  on  the  brink  of  her 
woman's  destiny? 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  next  day,  when  Diana  looked  out 
from  her  window,  she  saw  a  large 
and  dreary  park  wrapped  in  scudding 
rain  which  promised  evil  things  for  the 
shooting-party  of  the  day.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham senior  had  apparently  laid  out  his 
park  and  grounds  on  the  same  principles 
as  those  on  which  he  had  built  his  house. 
Everything  was  large  and  expensive. 
The  woods  and  plantations  were  kept  to 
a  nicety;  not  a  twig  was  out  of  place. 
Enormous  cost  had  been  incurred  in  the 
planting  of  rare  evergreens;  full-grown 
trees  had  been  transplanted  wholesale 
from  a  distance,  and  still  wore  in  many 
cases  a  sickly  and  invalided  air;  and 
elaborate  contrasts  in  dark  and  light  foli- 
age had  been  arranged  by  the  landscape- 
gardener  employed.  Dark  plantations 
had  a  light  border, — light  plantations  a 
dark  one.  A  lake  or  large  pond,  with 
concrete  banks  and  two  artificial  islands, 
held  the  centre  of  the  park,  and  on 
the  monotonous  stretches  of  immaculate 
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grass  there  were  deer  to  be  seen  wherever 
anybody  could  reasonably  expect  tliem. 

Diana  surveyed  it  all  with  a  lively 
dislike.  She  pitied  Lady  Lucy  and  Mr. 
Markham  because  they  must  live  in  such 
a  place.  Especially,  surely,  must  it  be 
hampering  and  disconcerting  to  a  man, 
preaching  the  democratic  gospel  and 
looking  forward  to  the  democratic  mil- 
lennium, to  be  burdened  with  a  house 
and  estate  which  could  offer  so  few  ex- 
cuses for  the  wealth  of  which  they  made 
an  arrogant  and  uninviting  display. 
Immense  possessions  and  lavish  expendi- 
ture may  be,  as  we  all  know,  so  softened 
by  antiquity  or  so  masked  by  taste  as 
not  to  jar  with  ideals  the  most  different 
or  remote.  But  here  "  proputty,  prop- 
utty  "  was  the  cry  of  every  ugly  Avood  and 
tasteless  shrubbery,  whereas  the  prospec- 
tive owner  of  them,  according  to  his  public 
utterances  and  career,  was  magnificently 
careless  of  property — was,  in  fact,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  lovers  of  property,  its  enemy. 
The  house  again  spoke  loudly  and  ag- 
gressively of  money;  yet  it  was  the  home 
of  a  champion  of  the  poor. 

Well — a  man  cannot  help  it,  if  his 
father  has  suffered  from  stupidity  and 
bad  taste;  and  encumbrances  of  this 
kind  are  more  easily  created  than  got 
rid  of.  No  doubt  Oliver  Markham's 
democratic  opinions  had  been  partly  bred 
in  him  by  opposition  and  recoil.  Diana 
seemed  to  get  a  good  deal  of  rather  com- 
forting light  on  the  problem  by  looking 
at  it  from  this  point  of  view. 

Indeed,  she  thought  over  it  persistent- 
ly while  she  dressed.  Erom  the  normal 
seven  hours'  sleep  of  youth  she  had 
awakened  with  braced  nerves.  To  re- 
member her  duel  of  the  night  before  was 
no  longer  to  thrill  with  an  excitement 
inexplicable  even  to  herself,  and  strange- 
ly mingled  with  a  sense  of  loneliness  or 
foreboding.  Under  the  morning  light 
she  looked  at  things  more  sanely.  Her 
natural  vanity,  which  was  the  reflection 
of  her  wish  to  please,  told  her  that  she 
had  not  done  badly.  She  felt  a  childish 
pleasure  in  the  memory  of  Mr.  Barton's 
discomfiture;  and  as  to  Mr.  Markham, 
it  was  she  and  not  her  beliefs,  not  the 
great  imperial  "  cause,"  which  had  been 
beaten.  How  could  she  expect  to  hold 
her  own  with  the  professional  politician 
when  it  came  really  to  business?    In  her 


heart  of  hearts  she  knew  that  she  would 
have  despised  Oliver  Markham  if  he  had 
not  been  able  to  best  her  in  argument. 

If  it  had  been  papa,"  she  thought,  proud- 
ly, "  that  would  have  been  another  story !" 

Nevertheless,  as  she  sat  meekly  under 
the  hands  of' her  maid,  smiles  "went  out 
and  in "  as  she  remembered  the  points 
where  she  had  pressed  him  hard,  had 
almost  overcome  him.  An  inclination  to 
measure  herself  with  him  again-  danced 
within  her.  Will  against  will,  mind 
against  mind, — her  temperament,  in  its 
morning  rally,  delighted  in  the  thought. 
And  all  the  time  there  hovered  before 
her  the  living  man,  with  his  agreeable, 
energetic,  challenging  presence.  How 
much  better  she  had  liked  him,  even  in 
his  victory  of  the  evening,  than  in  the 
carping  sarcastic  mood  of  the  afternoon! 

In  spite  of  gayety  and  expectation, 
however,  she  felt  her  courage  fail  her  a 
little  as  she  left  her  room  and  ventured 
out  into  the  big  populous  house.  Her 
solitary  bringing-up  had  made  her  liable 
to  fits  of  shyness  amid  her  general  ex- 
pansiveness,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  meet 
no  one — ^least  of  all  Alicia  Drake — on 
her  way  down-stairs.  Mrs.  Colwood,  in- 
deed, was  waiting  for  her  at  the  end  of 
the  passage,  and  Diana  held  her  hand  a 
little  as  they  descended. 

A  male  voice  was  speaking  in  the  hall — 
Mr.  Markham  giving  the  last  directions 
for  the  day  to  the  head  keeper.  The 
voice  was  sharp  and  peremptory;  too 
peremptory,  one  might  have  thought,  for 
democracy  addressing  a  brother.  But  the 
keeper  —  a  gray-haired,  weather-beaten 
man  of  fifty — bowed  himself  out  re- 
spectfully, and  Markham  turned  to  greet 
Diana.  Mrs.  Colwood  saw  the  kindling 
of  his  eyes  as  they  fell  on  the  girl's 
morning  freshness.  No  sharpness  in  the 
voice  now! — ^he  was  all  eagerness  to 
escort  and  serve  his  guests.  He  led  them 
to  the  breakfast-room,  which  seemed  to 
be  in  an  uproar,  caused  apparently  by 
Bobbie  Eorbes  and  Lady  Niton,  who  were 
talking  at  each  other  across  the  table. 

"  Wliat  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Diana, 
as  she  slipped  into  a  place  to  which  Sir 
James  Chide  smilingly  invited  her — ^be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Bobbie. 

Sir  James,  making  a  pretence  of 
shutting  his  ears  against  the  din,  replied 
that  he  believed  Mr.  Eorbes  was  protest- 
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ing  against  the  tyranny  of  Lady  Niton 
in  obliging  him  to  go  to  church. 

"  She  never  enters  a  place  of  worship 
herself,  but  she  insists  that  her  young 
men  friends  shall  go. — Mr.  Bobbie  is 
putting  his  foot  down!" 

"  Miss  ]\rallory,  let  me  get  you  some 
fish,"  said  Forbes,  turning  to  her  with  a 
flushed  and  determined  countenance.  "  I 
have  now  vindicated  the  rights  of  man, 
and  am  ready  to  attend — if  you  will  al- 
low me — to  the  wants  of  woman.  Fish? 
— or  bacon?" 

Diana  made  her  choice,  and  the  young 
man  supplied  her;  then  bristling  with 
victory  and  surrounded  by  samples  of 
whatever  food  the  breakfast-table  afford- 
ed, he  sat  do^vll  to  his  own  meal. 
"  No !"  he  said,  with  energy — addressing 
Diana, — "  one  must  really  draw  the  line. 
The  last  Sunday  Lady  Niton  took  me  to 
church,  the  service  lasted  an  hour  and 
three-quarters.  I  am  a  High-churchman 
— I  vow  I  am — an  out-and-outer.  I  go 
in  for  snippets — and  shortening  things. 
The  man  here  is  a  dreadful  old  Erastian, 
— piles  on  everything  you  can  pile  on — 
so  I  just  felt  it  necessary  to  give  Lady 
Niton  notice.  To-morrow  I  have  work 
for  the  department — at  home!  Take  my 
advice.  Miss  Mallory — don't  go." 

"  I'm  not  staying  over  Sunday," 
smiled  Diana. 

The  young  man  expressed  his  regret. 
"  I  say,"  he  said,  with  a  quick  look 
round,  "  you  didn't  think  I  was  rude 
last  night,  did  you?" 

"Eude?  Wlien?" 

"  In  not  listening.  I  can't  listen  when 
people  talk  politics.  I  want  to  drown 
myself.  Now  if  it  was  poetry — or  some- 
thing reasonable.  You  know  the  only 
things  worth  looking  at — in  this  beastly 
house  " — ^he  lowered  his  voice — "  are  the 
books  in  that  glass  bookcase.  It  was 
Lady  Lucy's  father — old  Lord  Merston — 
collected  them.  Lady  Lucy  never  looks  at 
them.  Markham  does,  I  suppose, — some- 
times.   Do  you  know  Markham  well?" 

"  I  made  acquaintance  with  him  and 
Lady  Lucy  on  the  Riviera." 

Mr.  Bobbie  observed  her  with  a  shrewd 
eye.  In  spite  of  his  inattention  of  the 
night  before,  the  interest  of  Miss  Mal- 
lory's  appearance  upon  the  scene  at 
Tallyn  had  not  been  lost  upon  him,  any 
more  than  upon  other  people.    The  rumor 


had  preceded  her  arrival  that  Markliam 
had  been  very  much  "  smitten  "  with  her 
amid  the  pine  woods  of  Portofino.  Mark- 
ham's  taste  was  good  —  emphatically 
good.  At  the  same  time  it  was  clear 
that  the  lady  was  no  mere  facile  and 
commonplace  girl.  It  was  Forbes's  opin- 
ion, based  on  the  scene  of  the  previous 
evening,  that  there  might  be  a  good  deal 
of  wooing  to  be  done. 

"  There  are  so  many  things  I  wanted 
to  show  you — and  to  talk  about!"  said 
Oliver  Markham,  confidentially,  to  Di- 
ana, in  the  hall  after  breakfast, — "but 
this  horrid  shoot  will  take  up  all  the 
day!  If  the  weather  is  not  too  bad,  I 
think  some  of  the  ladies  meant  to  join 
us  at  luncheon.    Will  you  venture?" 

His  tone  was  earnest;  his  eyes  en- 
dorsed it.  Diana  hoped  it  might  be 
possible  to  come.  Markham  lingered  be- 
side her  to  the  last  minute;  but  present- 
ly final  orders  had  to  be  given  to  keepers, 
and  country  neighbors  began  to  arrive. 

"  They  do  the  thing  here  on  an  enor- 
mous scale,"  said  Bobbie  Forbes,  loung- 
ing and  smoking  beside  Diana ;  "  it's  al- 
most the  biggest  shoot  in  the  county. 
Amusing,  isn't  it  ?  —  in  this  Radical 
house.    Do  you  see  that  man  McEwart  ?" 

Diana  turned  her  attention  upon  the 
young  member  of  Parliament  who  had 
arrived  the  night  before, — plain,  sandy- 
haired,  with  a  long  flat-backed  head,  and 
a  gentlemanly  manner. 

"  I  suspect  a  good  deal's  going  on  here 
behind  the  scenes,"  said  Bobbie,  drop- 
ping his  voice.  "  That  man  Barton  may 
be  a  fool  to  talk,  but  he's  a  great  power 
in  the  House  with  the  other  Labor  men. 
And  ]\rcEwart  has  been  hand  and  glove 
with  Markham  all  this  session.  They're 
trying  to  force  Ferrier's  hand.  Some 
bill  the  Labor  men  want, — and  Ferrier 
won't  hear  of.  A  good  many  people  say 
we  shall  see  Markham  at  the  head  of  a 
fourth  party  of  his  own  very  soon.  8e 
soumettre,  ou  se  demettre! — well,  it  may 
come  to  that — for  old  Ferrier.  But  I'll 
back  him  to  fight  his  way  through." 

"  How  can  Mr.  arkham  oppose  him  ?" 
asked  Diana,  in  wonder  and  some  indig- 
nation with  her  companion.  "  He  is  the 
leader  of  the  party,  and  besides — they 
are  such  friends!" 

Forbes  looked  rather  amused  at  her 
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womanish  view  of  things.  "  Friends  ?  I 
should  rather  think  so  i" 

By  this  time  he  and  Diana  were  stroll- 
ing up  and  down  the  winter-garden  open- 
ing out  of  the  hall,  which  was  now  full  of 
a  merry  crowd  waiting  for  the  departure 
of  the  shooters.    Suddenly  Forbes  paused. 

"  Do  you  see  that  ?" 

Diana's  eyes  followed  his  till  they  per- 
ceived Lady  Lucy  sitting  a  little  way 
off  under  a  camellia-tree  covered  with 
red  blossom.  Her  lap  was  heaped  with 
the  letters  of  the  morning.  Mr.  Ferrier, 
with  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  stood 
beside  her,  reading  the  sheets  of  a  letter 
which  she  handed  to  him  as  she  herself 
finished  them.  Every  now  and  then  she 
spoke  to  him,  and  he  replied.  In  the  lit- 
tle scene,  between  the  slender  white-haired 
woman  and  the  middle-aged  man,  there 
was  something  so  intimate,  so  conjugal 
even,  that  Diana  involuntarily  turned 
away,  as  though  to  watch  it  were 
an  impertinence. 

"Rather  touching,  isn't  it?"  said  the 
youth,  smiling  benevolently.  "  Of  course 
you  know — there's  a  romance,  or  rather 
was — long  ago.  My  mother  knew  all 
about  it.  Since  old  Markham's  death. 
Lady  Lucy's  never  done  a  thing  without 
Ferrier  to  advise  her.  Why  she  hasn't 
married  him,  that's  the  puzzle. — But 
she's  a  curious  woman,  is  Lady  Lucy. 
Looks  so  soft,  but — "  He  pursed  up  his 
lips  with  an  important  air. 

"  Anyhow,  she  depends  a  lot  on  Fer- 
rier. He's  constantly  here  whenever  he 
can  be  spared  from  London  and  Parlia- 
ment. He  got  Oliver  into  Parliament — 
his  first  seat,  I  mean — for  Wanchester. 
The  Ferriers  are  very  big  people  up 
there,  and  old  Ferrier's  recommendation 
of  him  just  put  him  in  straight — no 
trouble  about  it!  Oh!  and  before  that 
when  he  was  at  Eton — and  Oxford  too — 
Ferrier  looked  after  him  like  a  father. — 
Used  to  have  him  up  for  exeats — and 
talk  to  the  Head — and  keep  his  mother 
straight — like  an  old  brick.  Ferrier's  a 
splendid  chap!" 

Diana  warmly  agreed. 

"  Perhaps  you  know,"  pursued  the 
chatterbox,  "  that  this  place  is  all  hers — 
Lady  Lucy's.  She  can  leave  it  and  her 
money  exactly  as  she  pleases.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  she  won't  leave  much  of  it  to 
Mrs.  Fotheringham.   Isn^t  that  a  woman ! 


Ah!  you  don't  know  her  yet.  Hullo! — 
there's  Markham  after  me." 

For  Markham  was  beckoning  from  the 
hall.    They  returned  hurriedly. 

"  Who  made  Oliver  that  waistcoat  ?" 
said  Lady  Niton,  putting  on  her  spec- 
tacles. 

"  I  did,"  said  Alicia  Drake,  as  she 
came  up,  with  her  arm  round  the  young- 
er of  Lady  Niton's  nieces.  "  Isn't  it 
becoming  ?" 

"Hum!"  said  Lady  Niton,  in  a  gruff 
tone,  "  young  ladies  can  always  find  new 
ways  of  wasting  their  time." 

Markham  approached  Diana. 

"  We're  just  off,"  he  said,  smiling. 
"  The  clouds  are  lifting.    You'll  come  ?" 

"  What,  to  lunch  ?"  said  Lady  Niton, 
just  behind.  "  Of  course  they  will. 
What  else  is  there  for  the  women  to 
do?  Congratulate  you  on  your  waist- 
coat, Oliver." 

"  Isn't  it  superb  ?"  he  said,  drawing 
himself  up  with  mock  majesty  so  as  to 
show  it  off.  "  I  am  Alicia's  debtor  for 
life."  Yet  a  careful  ear  might  have  de- 
tected something  a  little  hollow  in  the  tone. 

Lady  Niton  looked  at  him  and  then 
at  Miss  Drake,  evidently  restraining  her 
sharp  tongue  for  once,  though  with  dif- 
ficulty. Markham  lingered  a  moment, 
making  some  last  arrangements  for  the 
day  with  his  sister.  Diana  noticed  that 
he  towered  over  the  men  amongst  whom 
he  stood;  and  she  felt  herself  suddenly 
delighting  in  his  height,  in  his  voice, 
which  was  remarkably  refined  and  agree- 
able, in  his  whole  capable  and  masterful 
presence.  Bobbie  Forbes,  standing  be- 
side him,  was  dwarfed  to  insignificance, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  it,  for 
he  rose  on  his  toes  a  little,  involuntarily 
copying  Markham's  attitude,  and  look- 
ing up  at  him. 

As  the  shooters  departed,  Forbes  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  Lady  Niton  laid  her 
wrinkled  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Never  mind,  Bobbie,  never  mind!" — 
she  smiled  at  him  confidentially.  "  We 
can't  all  be  six  foot." 

Bobbie  stared  at  her — first  fiercely — 
then  exploded  with  laughter,  shook  off 
her  hand,  and  departed. 

Lady  Niton,  evidently  much  pleased 
with  herself,  came  back  to  the  window 
where  most  of  the  other  ladies  stood 
watching  the  shooters  with  their  line  of 
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beaters  crossing  the  lawn  towards  the  park 
beyond.  "Ah!"  she  said,  "I  thought 
Alicia  would  see  the  last  of  them!" 

For  Miss  Drake,  in  defiance  of  wind 
and  spitting  rain,  was  walking  over  the 
lawn,  the  centre  of  a  large  group,  with 
]\rarkham  beside  her.  Her  white  serge 
dress  and  the  blue  shawl  she  had  thrown 
over  her  fair  head  made  a  brilliant  spot 
in  the  dark  wavering  line. 

"  Alicia  is  very  picturesque,"  said  llrs. 
Fotheringham,  turning  away. 

"  Yes — and  last  summer  Oliver  seemed 
to  be  well  aware  of  it,''  said  Lady  Niton, 
in  her  ear. 

"  Was  he  ?  He  has  always  been  very 
good  friends  with  Alicia." 

"  He  could  have  done  without  the 
waistcoat,"  said  Lady  Niton,  sharply. 

"  Aren't  you  rather  unkind  ?  She  be- 
gan it  last  summer  and  finished  it  yester- 
day. Then,  of  course,  she  presented  it 
to  him.  I  don't  see  why  that  should 
expose  her  to  remarks." 

"  One  can't  help  making  remarks  about 
Alicia,"  said  Lady  Niton,  calmly,  "  and 
she  can  defend  herself  so  well." 

"  Poor  Alicia !" 

"  Confess  you  wouldn't  like  Oliver  to 
marry  her." 

"  Oliver  never  had  any  thought  of  it." 

Lady  Niton  shook  her  queer  gray  head. 

"  Oliver  paid  her  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion last  summer.  Alicia  must  certainly 
have  considered  the  matter.  And  she  is 
a  young  lady  not  easily  bafHed." 

"  Baffled !"  Mrs.  Fotheringham  laughed. 
"  Wliat  can  she  do  ?" 

"  Well,  it's  true  that  Oliver  seems  to 
have  got  another  idea  in  his  head.  Wliat 
do  you  think  of  that  pretty  child  who 
came  yesterday — the  Mallory  girl?" 

Mrs.  Fotheringham  hesitated,  then  said 
coldly : 

"  I  don't  like  discussing  these  things. 
Oliver  has  plenty  of  time  before  him." 

"  If  he  is  turning  his  thoughts  in  that 
quarter,"  persisted  Lady  Niton,  "  I  give 
him  my  blessing.  Well-bred,  handsome, 
and  well-off, — what's  your  objection?" 

Mrs.  Fotheringham  laughed  impatient- 
ly. "  Really,  Lady  Niton,  I  made  no 
objection." 

"  You  don't  like  her !" 

"  I  have  only  known  her  twenty-four 
hours.  How  can  I  have  formed  any 
opinion  about  her?" 


"No — you  don't  like  her!  I  suppose 
you  thought  she  talked  stuff  last  night?" 

"  Well,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
about  that!"  cried  Mrs.  Fotheringham. 
"  Her  father  seems  to  have  filled  her  head 
with  all  sorts  of  false  Jingo  notions,  and 
I  must  say  I  wondered  Oliver  was  so  pa- 
tient with  her." 

Lady  Niton  glanced  at  the  thin  fanat- 
ical face  of  the  speaker.  "  Oliver  had 
great  difficulty  in  holding  his  own.  She 
is  no  fool,  and  you'll  find  it  out,  Isabel, 
if  you  try  to  argue  her  down — " 

"  I  shouldn't  dream  of  arguing  with 
such  a  child!" 

"  Well,  all  I  know  is,  Ferrier  seemed 
to  admire  her  performance." 

Mrs.  Fotheringham  paused  a  moment, 
then  said  with  harsh  intensity, 

"  Men  have  not  the  same  sense  of 
responsibility." 

"  You  mean  their  brains  are  befogged 
by  a  pretty  face?" 

"  They  don't  put  non-essentials  aside 
as  we  do.  A  girl  like  that,  in  love  with 
what  she  calls  ^  glory '  and  '  prestige,'  is 
a  dangerous  and  demoralizing  influence. 
That  glorification  of  the  army  is  at  the 
root  of  half  our  crimes !" 

Mrs.  Fotheringham's  pale  skin  had 
flushed  till  it  made  one  red  with  her  red 
hair.  Lady  Niton  looked  at  her  with 
mingled  amusement  and  irritation.  She 
wondered  why  men  married  such  women 
as  Isabel  Fotheringham.  Certainly  Ned 
Fotheringham  himself  —  deceased  some 
three  years  before  this  date — ^had  paid 
heavily  for  his  mistake;  especially 
through  the  endless  disputes  which  had 
arisen  between  his  children  and  his  sec- 
ond wife, — partly  on  questions  of  re- 
ligion, partly  on  this  matter  of  the  army. 
Mrs.  Fotheringham  was  an  agnostic;  her 
stepsons,  the  children  of  a  devout  mother, 
were  churchmen.  Influenced,  moreover, 
by  a  small  coterie,  in  which,  to  the  dis- 
may of  her  elderly  husband,  she  had 
passed  most  of  her  early  married  years, 
she  detested  the  army  as  a  brutal  in- 
fluence on  the  national  life.  Her  young- 
est stepson,  however,  had  insisted  on  be- 
coming a  soldier.  She  broke  with  him 
and  with  his  brothers  who  supported  him. 
Now  a  childless  widow,  without  ties  and 
moderately  rich,  she  was  free  to  devote 
herself  to  her  ideas.  In  former  days  she 
would  have  been  a  religious  bigot  of  the 
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first  water;  the  bigotry  was  still  there; 
only  the  subjects  of  it  were  changed. 

Lady  Niton  delighted  in  attacking  her ; 
yet  was  not  without  a  certain  respect  for 
her.  Old  sceptic  that  she  was,  ideals 
of  any  sort  imposed  upon  her.  How  peo- 
ple came  by  them  she  herself  could 
never  imagine. 

On  this  particular  morning,  however, 
Mrs.  Fotheringham  did  not  allow  herself 
as  long  a  wrangle  as  usual  with  her  old 
adversary.  She  went  off,  carrying  an 
armful  of  letters  with  large  enclosures, 
and  Lady  Niton  understood  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  morning  she  would  be  as  much 
absorbed  by  her  correspondence — mostly 
on  public  questions — as  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  himself,  to  whom  the  library 
was  sacredly  given  up.  "  When  that 
woman  takes  a  dislike,"  she  thought  to 
herself,  "  it  sticks !  She  has  taken  a  dis- 
like to  the  Mallory  girl.  Well,  if  Oliver 
wants  her,  let  him  fight  for  her.  I  hope 
she  won't  drop  into  his  mouth !  Mallory ! 
Mallory!  I  wonder  where  she  comes 
from  and  who  her  people  are." 

Meanwhile  Diana  was  sitting  among 
her  letters,  which  mainly  concerned  the 
last  details  of  the  Beechcote  furnishing. 
She  and  Mrs.  Colwood  were  now  "  Di- 
ana "  and  "  Muriel "  to  each  other,  and 
Mrs.  Colwood  had  been  admitted  to  a 
practical  share  in  Diana's  small  anxieties. 

Suddenly  Diana,  who  had  just  opened 
a  hitherto  unread  letter,  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  but  how  delightful !" 

Mrs.  Colwood  looked  up ;  Diana's  aspect 
was  one  of  sparkling  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise. "  One  of  my  Barbadoes  cousins  is 
here — in  London — actually  in  London — 
and  I  knew  nothing  of  her  coming.  She 
writes  to  me. — Of  course  she  must  come 
to  Beechcote — she  must  come  at  once!" 

She  sprang  up  and  went  to  a  writing- 
table  near  to  look  for  a  telegraph  form. 
She  wrote  a  message  with  eagerness, 
despatched  it,  and  then  explained  as 
coherently  as  her  evident  emotion  and 
excitement  would  allow. 

"  They  are  my  only  relations  in  the 
world — that  I  know  of — that  papa  ever 
spoke  to  me  about.  Mamma's  sister 
married  Mr.  Merton.  He  was  a  planter 
in  Barbadoes.  He  died  about  three 
years  ago,  but  his  widow  and  daughters 
have  lived  on  there.     They  were  very 


poor  and  couldn't  afford  to  come  home. 
Eanny  is  the  eldest — I  think  she  must 
be  about  twenty." 

Diana  paced  up  and  down,  with  her 
hands  behind  her,  wondering  when  her 
telegram  would  reach  her  cousin,  who 
was  staying  at  a  London  boarding-house, 
when  she  might  be  expected  at  Beech- 
cote, how  long  she  could  be  persuaded 
to  stay, — speculations,  in  fact,  innumera- 
ble. Her  agitation  was  pathetic  .in  Mrs. 
Colwood's  eyes.  It  testified  to  the  girl's 
secret  sense  of  forlornness,  to  her  natural 
hunger  for  the  ties  and  relationships 
other  girls  possessed  in  such  abundance. 

Mrs.  Colwood  inquired  if  it  was  long 
since  she  had  had  news  of  her  cousins. 

"  Oh,  some  years,"  said  Diana,  vague- 
ly. "  I  remember  a  letter  coming — ^before 
we  went  to  the  East — and  papa  reading 
it.  I  know " — she  hesitated—"  I  know 
he  didn't  like  Mr.  Merton." 

She  stood  still  a  moment,  thinking. 
The  lights  and  shadows  of  reviving  mem- 
ory crossed  her  face,  and  presently  her 
thought  emerged,  with  very  little  hint 
to  her  companion  of  the  course  it  had 
been  taking  out  of  sight. 

"  Papa  always  thought  it  a  horrid  life 
for  them — Aunt  Merton  and  the  girls, — 
especially  after  they  gave  up  their  estate 
and  came  to  live  in  the  town.  But  how 
could  they  help  it  ?  They  must  have  been 
very  poor.  Eanny  " — she  took  up  the  letter 
— "  Eanny  says  she  has  come  home  to  learn 
music  and  Erench, — that  she  may  earn 
money  by  teaching  when  she  goes  back. 
She  doesn't  wite  very  well,  does  she?" 

She  held  out  the  sheet.  The  hand- 
writing, indeed,  was  remarkably  illiterate, 
and  Mrs.  Colwood  could  only  say  that 
probably  a  girl  of  Miss  Merton's  circum- 
stances had  had  few  advantages. 

"  But  then,  you  see,  we'll  give  her  ad- 
vantages !"  cried  Diana,  throwing  her- 
self down  at  Mrs.  Colwood's  feet  and 
beginning  to  plan  aloud.  "  You  know, 
if  she  will  only  stay  with  us,  we  can 
easily  have  people  down  from  London 
for  lessons.  And  she  can  have  the  green 
bedroom — over  the  dining-room — can't 
she? — and  the  library  to  practise  in.  It 
would  be  absurd  that  she  should  stay  in 
London,  at  a  horrid  boarding-house, 
when  there's  Beechcote,  wouldn't  it?" 

Mrs.  Colwood  agreed  that  Beechcote 
would  probably  be  quite  convenient  for 
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Miss  Merton's  plans.  If  she  felt  a  little 
pang  at  the  thought  that  her  pleasant 
tete-a-tete  with  her  new  charge  was  to 
be  so  soon  interrupted,  and  for  an  in- 
definite period,  by  a  young  lady  with  the 
handwriting  of  a  scullery-maid,  she  kept 
it  entirely  hidden. 

Diana  talked  herself  into  the  most  rose- 
colored  plans  for  Eanny  Merton's  benefit, 
so  voluminous,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Colwood 
had  to  leave  her  in  the  middle  of  them 
that  she  might  go  up-stairs  and  mend 
a  rent  in  her  walking-dress.  Diana  was 
left  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  still 
smiling  and  dreaming.  In  her  impulsive 
generosity  she  saw  herself  as  the  earthly 
providence  of  her  cousin,  sharing  with  her 
her  own  unjustly  plentiful  well-being. 

Then  she  took  up  the  letter  again.  It 
ran  thus: 

"  My  dear  Diaxa, — You  mustn't  think 
it  cheeky  my  calling  you  that,  but  I 
am  your  real  cousin,  and  mother  told  me 
to  write  to  you.  I  hope  too  you  won't 
be  ashamed  of  us  though  we  are  poor. 
Everybody  knows  us  in  Barbadoes, 
though  of  course  that's  not  London.  I 
am  the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  I  got 
very  tired  of  living  all  in  a  pie,  and  so 
I've  come  home  to  England  to  better 
myself. — A  year  ago  I  was  engaged  to 
be  married,  but  the  young  man  behaved 
badly.  A  good  riddance,  all  my  friends 
told  me, — but  it  wasn't  a  pleasant  ex- 
perience. Anyway,  now  I  want  to  earn 
some  money  and  see  the  world  a  little. 
I  have  got  rather  a  good  voice,  and  I  am 
considered  handsome  —  at  least  smart- 
looking.  If  you  are  not  too  grand  to 
invite  me  to  your  place,  I  should  like 
to  come  and  see  you,  but  of  course  you 
must  do  as  you  please.  I  got  your 
address  from  the  bank  Uncle  Mallory 
used  to  send  us  cheques  on.  I  can  tell 
you  we  have  missed  those  cheques  pretty 
badly  this  last  year.  I  hope  you  have 
now  got  over  your  great  sorrow. — This 
boarding  -  house  is  horribly  poky,  but 
cheap,  which  is  the  great  thing.  I  ar- 
rived the  night  before  last. 
And  I  am 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 
Eanny  Merton." 

No,  it  really  was  not  an  attractive 
letter.     On  the  second  reading,  Diana 


pushed  it  away  from  her  rather  hastily. 
Then  she  reminded  herself  again,  elab- 
orately, of  the  Mertons'  disadvantages  in 
life,  painting  them  in  imagination  as 
black  as  possible.  And  before  she  had 
gone  far  with  this  process  all  doubt 
and  distaste  were  once  more  swept  away 
by  the  rush  of  yearning,  of  an  inter- 
est she  could  not  subdue,  in  this  being 
of  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  her  moth- 
er's kinswoman.  She  sat  with  flushed 
cheeks,  absorbed  in  a  stream  of  thoughts 
and  reminiscences. 

"  You  look  as  though  you  had  had 
good  news,"  said  Sir  James  Chide,  as 
he  paused  beside  her  on  his  way  through 
the  drawing-room.  He  was  not  a  sports- 
man; nor  was  Mr.  Ferrier. 

His  eyes  rested  upon  her  with  such 
a  kind  interest,  his  manner  showed  so 
plainly  yet  again  that  he  desired  to  be 
her  friend,  that  Diana  responded  at  once. 

"  I  have  found  a  cousin !"  she  said 
gayly,  and  told  the  story  of  her  expect- 
ed visitor. 

Outwardly — perfunctorily — Sir  James's 
aspect  while  she  was  speaking  answered 
to  hers.  If  she  was  pleased,  he  was 
pleased  too.  He  congratulated  her;  he 
entered  into  her  schemes  for  Miss  Mer- 
ton's  amusement.  Really,  all  the  time, 
the  man's  aspect  was  singularly  grave; 
he  listened  carefully  to  every  word;  he 
obser^^ed  the  speaker.  "  The  young  lady's 
mother  is  your  aunt?" 

"  She  was  my  mother's  sister." 

"  And  they  have  been  long  in  Bar- 
badoes ?" 

"  I  think  they  migrated  there  just 
about  the  same  time  we  went  abroad — 
after  my  mother's  death." 

Sir  James  said  little.  He  encouraged 
her  to  talk  on;  he  listened  to  the  phrases 
of  memory  or  expectation  which  revealed 
her  history — her  solitary  bringing  up, 
her  reserved  and  scholarly  father,  the 
singular  closeness  and  yet,  as  it  seemed, 
strangeness  of  her  relation  to  him.  It 
appeared,  for  instance,  that  it  was  only 
an  accident  some  years  before  which  had 
revealed  to  Diana  the  very  existence  of 
these  cousins.  Her  father  had  never 
spoken  of  them  spontaneously. 

"  I  hope  she  will  be  everything  that  is 
charming  and  delightful,"  he  said  at  last 
as  he  rose. — "  And  remember — I  am  to 
come  and  see  you?" 
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He  stooped  his  gray  head  and  gently 
touched  her  hand,  with  an  old  man's 
freedom. 

Diana  warmly  renewed  her  invitation. 

"  There  is  a  house  near  yon  that  I 
often  go  to — Lord  Felton's.  I  am  to  be 
there  in  a  few  weeks.  Perhaps  I  shall 
even  be  able  to  make  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Eanny!" 

He  walked  away  from  her. 

Diana  could  not  see  the  instant  change 
of  countenance  which  accompanied  the 
movement.  Urbanity,  gentleness,  kind 
indulgence  vanished.  Sir  James  looked 
anxious  and  disturbed;  he  seemed  to  be 
talking  to  himself. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  passed  heavily. 
Diana  wrote  some  letters  and  devoutly 
hoped  the  rain  would  stop.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  her  letter-writing,  or  her  study 
of  the  clouds,  she  tried  to  make  friends 
with  Miss  Drake  and  Mrs.  Fotheringham. 
But  neither  effort  came  to  good.  Alicia, 
so  expansive,  so  theatrical,  so  much  the 
centre  of  the  situation,  when  she  chose, 
could  be  equally  prickly,  monosyllabic, 
and  repellent  when  it  suited  her  to  be  so. 
Diana  talked  timidly  of  dress,  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  Season.  They  were  the 
subjects  on  which  it  seemed  most  natural 
to  approach  Miss  Drake;  Diana's  attitude 
was  inquiring  and  propitiatory.  But 
Alicia  could  find  none  but  careless  or 
scanty  replies,  till  Madeline  Yarley  came 
up.  Then  Miss  Drake's  tongue  was 
loosened.  To  her,  as  to  an  equal  and 
intimate,  she  displayed  her  expert  knowl- 
edge of  shops  and  modistes,  of  "  people  " 
and  their  stories.  Diana  sat  snubbed 
and  silent,  a  little  provincial  outsider, 
for  whom  "  seasons  "  are  not  made.  Nor 
was  it  any  better  with  Mrs.  Fother- 
ingham. At  twelve  o'clock  that  lady 
brought  the  London  papers  into  the 
drawing-room,  making  some  comments  on 
the  war  news  of  the  morning  which 
stirred  Diana's  blood.  An  officer  whom 
she  had  known  slightly  in  India  had  been 
killed  in  a  "  punitive  "  expedition  made 
necessary  by  the  attacks  of  an  Afridi 
tribe  on  our  communications.  Mrs. 
Fotheringham  rejoiced  in  the  reverse. 
Methods  of  barbarism  were  thereby  made 
so  much  the  more  difficult  and  costly. 
Diana  defended  the  dead  man — dwelt 
hotly  on  the  "  sniping,"  the  treacheries, 
the  midnight  murders  which  had  pre- 


ceded the  expedition.  Mrs.  Fothering- 
ham listened  to  her  with  flashing  eyes, 
and  suddenly  she  broke  into  a  denuncia- 
tion of  war,  the  military  spirit,  and  the 
ignorant  and  unscrupulous  persons  at 
home,  especially  women,  who  aid  and 
abet  politicians  in  violence  and  iniquity, 
the  passion  of  which  soon  struck  Diana 
dumb.  Here  was  no  honorable  fight  of 
equal  minds.  She  was  being  punished 
for  her  advocacy  of  the  night  before,  by 
an  older  woman  of  tyrannical  temper, 
towards  whom  she  stood  in  the  relation 
of  guest  to  host.  It  was  in  vain  to  look 
round  for  defenders.  The  only  man 
present  was  Mr.  Barton,  who  sat  listening 
with  ill-concealed  smiles  to  what  was 
going  on,  without  taking  part  in  it. 

Diana  extricated  herself  with  as  much 
dignity  as  she  could  muster,  but  she  was 
too  young  to  take  the  matter  philosoph- 
ically. She  went  up-stairs,  burning  with 
anger,  the  tears  of  hurt  feeling  in  her 
eyes.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Mrs.  Fother- 
ingham's  attack  implied  a  personal  dis- 
like; Mr.  Markham's  sister  had  been  glad 
to  take  it  out  of  her."  To  this  young, 
cherished  creature  it  was  almost  her  first 
experience  of  the  kind. 

On  the  way  up-stairs  she  paused  to 
look  wistfully  out  of  a  staircase  window. 
Still  raining — alack!  She  thought  with 
longing  of  the  open  fields  and  the  shoot- 
ers. Was  there  to  be  no  escape  all  day 
from  the  ugly,  oppressive  house  and  some 
of  its  inmates?  Half  shyly,  yet  with  a 
quickening  of  the  heart,  she  remembered 
Markham's  farewell  to  her  of  that  morn- 
ing, his  look  of  the  night  before.  Intel- 
lectually she  was  comparatively  mature; 
in  other  respects,  as  inexperienced  and 
impressionable  as  any  convent  girl. 

"  I  fear  luncheon  is  impossible !"  said 
Lady  Lucy's  voice.  Diana  looked  up  and 
saw  her  descending  the  stairs. 

"  Such  a  pity !  Oliver  will  be  so 
disappointed." 

She  paused  beside  her  guest — an  at- 
tractive and  distinguished  figure.  On 
her  white  hair  she  wore  a  lace  cap  which 
was  tied  very  precisely  under  her  delicate 
chin.  Her  dress,  of  black  satin,  was  made 
in  full  plain  fashion  of  her  own;  she 
had  long  since  ceased  to  allow  her  dress- 
maker any  voice  in  it;  and  her  still 
beautiful  hands  flashed  with  diamonds, 
not,  however,  in  any  vulgar  profusion. 
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Lady  Lucy's  mother  had  been  of  a 
Quaker  family,  and  though  Quakerism 
in  her  had  been  deeply  alloyed  with 
other  metals,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
self-dependence  of  Quakerism,  its  fastid- 
ious reserves  and  discrimination,  were 
very  strong  in  her.  Discrimination,  in- 
deed, was  the  note  of  her  being.  For 
every  Christian,  some  Christian  precepts 
are  obsolete.  For  Lady  Lucy  that  which 
runs  "  Judge  not !"  had  never  been  alive. 

Her  emphatic  reference  to  Markham 
had  brought  the  ready  color  to  Diana's 
cheeks. 

"Yes, — there  seems  no  chance!"  she 
said,  shyly  and  regretfully,  as  the  rain 
beat  on  the  window. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  yes !"  said  a  voice  be- 
hind them.  "  The  glass  is  going  up. 
It  '11  be  a  fine  afternoon, — and  we'll  go 
and  meet  them  at  Holme  Copse.  Sha'n't 
we.  Lady  Lucy?" 

Mr.  Ferrier  appeared,  coming  up  from 
the  library,  laden  with  papers.  The  three 
stood  chatting  together  on  the  broad  gal- 
lery which  ran  round  the  hall.  The 
kindness  of  the  two  elders  was  so  marked 
that  Diana's  spirits  returned ;  she  was 
not  to  be  quite  a  pariah,  it  seemed!  As 
she  walked  away  towards  her  room,  Mr. 
Ferrier's  eyes  pursued  her, — the  slim 
round  figure,  the  young  loveliness  of  her 
head  and  neck. 

"  Well ! — what  are  you  thinking  about 
her?"  he  said  eagerly,  turning  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house. 

Lady  Lucy  smiled. 

"  I  should  prefer  it  if  she  didn't  talk 
politics,"  she  said,  with  the  slightest  pos- 
sible stiffness.  "  But  she  seems  a  very 
charming  girl." 

"  She  talks  politics,  my  dear  Lady,  be- 
cause, living  alone  with  her  father  and 
with  her  books,  she  has  had  nothing  else 
to  talk  about  but  politics  and  books. 
Would  you  rather  she  talked  scandal — or 
Monte  Carlo?" 

The  Quaker  in  Lady  Lucy  laughed. 

"  Of  course  if  she  married  Oliver,  she 
would  subordinate  her  opinions  to  his." 

"Would  she!"  said  Mr.  Ferrier.  "I'm 
not  so  sure  I" 

Lady  Lucy  replied  that  if  not,  it  would 
be  calamitous.  In  which  she  spoke  sin- 
cerely. For  although  now  the  ruler,  and, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  the  despotic 


ruler,  of  Tallyn,  in  her  husband's  lifetime 
she  had  known  very  well  how  to  obey. 

"  I  have  asked  various  people  about  the 
Mallorys,"  she  resumed.  "  But  nobody 
seems  to  be  able  to  tell  me  anything." 

"  I  trace  her  to  Sir  Thomas  of  that 
ilk.    Wliy  not?    It  is  a  Welsh  name!" 

"  I  have  no  idea  who  her  mother  was," 
said  Lady  Lucy,  musing.  "  Her  father 
was  very  refined — quite  a  gentleman." 

"  She  bears,  I  think,  very  respectable 
witness  to  her  mother,"  laughed  Fer- 
rier. "Good  stock  on  both  sides;  she 
carries  it  in  her  face." 

"  That's  all  I  ask,"  said  Lady  Lucy, 
quietly. 

"But  that  you  do  ask!"  Her  com- 
panion looked  at  her  with  an  eye  half 
affectionate,  half  ironic.  "  Most  exclusive 
of  women!  I  sometimes  wish  I  might 
unveil  your  real  opinions  to  the  Radical 
fellows  who  come  here." 

Lady  Lucy  colored  faintly. 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics." 

"  Hasn't  it  ?  I  can't  imagine  anything 
that  has  more  to  do  with  them." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  character — honor- 
able tradition — not  blood." 

Ferrier  shook  his  head. 

"  Won't  do.  Barton  wouldn't  pass  you 
— ^  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that — and  a 
woman  too.'  " 

"  Then  I  am  a  Tory !"  said  Lady  Lucy, 
with  a  smile  that  shot  pleasantly  through 
her  gray  eyes. 

"  At  last  you  confess  it !"  cried  Fer- 
rier. as  he  carried  off  his  papers.  But 
his  gayety  soon  departed.  He  stood  a 
while  at  the  window  in  his  room,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  sodden  park — a  rather 
gTay  and  sombre  figure.  Over  his  ugly 
impressiveness  a  veil  of  weariness  had 
dropped.  Politics  and  the  strife  of  par- 
ties, the  devices  of  enemies,  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  friends — his  soul  was  tired 
of  them.  And  the  emergence  of  this 
possible  love-affair  —  for  the  moment, 
ardent  and  deep  as  were  the  man's  af- 
fections and  sympathies  towards  this 
Markham  household,  it  did  but  increase 
his  moral  fatigue.  If  the  flutter  in  the 
blood  and  the  long  companionship  of 
equal  love, — if  these  were  the  only  things 
of  real  value  in  life,  how  had  his  been 
worth  living? 

[to  bk  continued.] 
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Talking  of  Presentiments 

BY   WILLIAM  DEAN  HOW  ELLS 


OVEE.  our  coffee  in  the  Turkish 
room  Minver  was  usually  a  censor 
of  our  several  foibles  rather  than 
a  sharer  in  our  philosophic  speculations 
and  metaphysical  conjectures.  He  liked 
to  disable  me  as  one  professionally  vowed 
to  the  fabulous,  and  he  had  unfailing 
fun  with  the  romantic  sentimentality  of 
Kulledge,  which  was  in  fact  so  little  in 
keeping  with  the  gross  superabundance 
of  his  person,  his  habitual  gluttony  and 
his  ridiculous  indolence.  Minver  knew 
very  well  that  Eulledge  was  a  good  fel- 
low withal,  and  would  willingly  do  any 
kind  action  that  did  not  seriously  inter- 
fere with  his  comfort,  or  make  too  heavy 
a  draft  upon  his  pocket.  His  self- 
indulgence,  which  was  quite  blameless, 
unless  surfeit  is  a  fault,  was  the  basis 
of  an  interest  in  occult  themes,  which 
was  the  means  of  even  higher  diversion 
to  Minver.  He  liked  to  have  Rulledge 
approach  Wanhope  from  this  side,  in  the 
invincible  persuasion  that  the  psychol- 
ogist would  be  interested  in  these  themes 
by  the  law  of  his  science,  though  he  had 
been  assured  again  and  again  that  in 
spite  of  its  misleading  name  psychology 
did  not  deal  with  the  soul  as  Rulledge 
supposed  the  soul;  and  Minver's  eyes 
lighted  up  with  a  prescience  of  uncom- 
mon pleasure  when,  late  one  night,  after 
we  had  vainly  tried  to  hit  it  off  in  talk, 
now  of  this,  now  of  that,  Rulledge  asked 
Wanhope,  abruptly  as  if  it  followed  from 
something  before: 

"  Wasn't  there  a  great  deal  more  said 
about  presentiments  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  than  there  is  now  ?" 

Wanhope  had  been  lapsing  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  hollow  of  his  chair;  but 
he  now  pulled  himself  up,  and  turned 
quickly  toward  Eulledge.    "  Wliat  made 
you  think  of  that?"  he  asked. 
"  I  don't  know,    my  ?" 
"  Because  I  was  thinking  of  it  myself." 
He  glanced  at  me,  and  I  shook  my  head. 
"  Well,"  Minver  said,  "  if  it  will  leave 


Acton  out  in  the  cold,  I'll  own  that  I 
was  thinking  of  it,  too.  I  was  going 
back  in  my  mind,  for  no  reason"  that  I 
know  of,  to  my  childhood,  when  I  first 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  presentiment, 
and  when  I  was  afraid  of  having  one. 
I  had  the  notion  that  presentiments  ran 
in  the  family." 

"  Why  had  you  that  notion  ?"  Eulledge 
demanded. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  proposed  tell- 
ing," the  painter  said,  giving  himself  to 
his  pipe. 

"  Perhaps  you  didn't  have  it,"  Eul- 
ledge retaliated. 

"  Perhaps,"  Minver  assented. 

Wanhope  turned  from  the  personal 
aspect  of  the  matter.  "  It's  rather  curious 
that  we  should  all  three  have  had  the 
same  thing  in  mind  just  now;  or,  rather, 
it  is  not  very  curious.  Such  coincidences 
are  really  very  common.  Something 
must  have  been  said  at  dinner  which  sug- 
gested it  to  all  of  us." 

"  All  but  Acton,"  Minver  demurred. 

"  I  mightn't  have  heard  what  was  said," 
I  explained.  '*  I  suppose  the  passing  of 
all  that  sort  of  sub-beliefs  must  date 
from  the  general  lapse  of  faith  in  per- 
sonal immortality." 

Yes,  no  doubt,"  Wanhope  assented. 
It  is  very  striking  how  sudden  the  lapse 
was.  Every  one  who  experienced  it  in 
himself  could  date  it  to  a  year,  if  not  to 
a  day.  The  agnosticism  of  the  scientific 
men  was  of  course  all  the  time  under- 
mining the  fabric  of  faith,  and  then 
it  fell  in  abruptly,  reaching  one  be- 
liever after  another  as  fast  as  the 
ground  was  taken  wholly  or  partly  from 
under  his  feet.  I  can  remember  how 
people  once  disputed  whether  there  were 
such  beings  as  guardian  spirits  or  not. 
That  minor  question  was  disposed  of 
when  it  was  decided  that  there  were  no 
spirits  at  all." 

"  Naturally,"  Minver  said.  "  And  the 
decay  of  the  presentiment  must  have  been 
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hastened  by  the  faikire  of  so  many 
presentiments  to  make  good." 

"  The  great  majority  of  them  have 
failed  to  make  good,  from  the  beginning 
of  time/'  Wanhope  replied. 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  presenti- 
ments," Kulledge  suggested,  with  a 
philosophic  air.  "  The  true  and  the 
untrue." 

"  Like  mushrooms,"  Minver  said. 
"  Only  the  true  presentiment  kills,  and 
the  true  mushroom  nourishes.  Talking 
of  mushrooms,  they  have  a  way  in 
Switzerland  of  preserving  them  in  wal- 
nut oil,  and  they  fill  you  with  the  darkest 
forebodings,  after  you've  filled  yourself 
with  the  mushrooms.  There's  some  oc- 
cult relation  between  the  two.  Thinlc  it 
out,  Rulledge!" 

Rulledge  ignored  him  in  turning  to 
Wanhope.  "  The  trouble  is  how  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  from  the  untrue 
presentiment." 

"  It  would  be  interesting,"  Wanhope 
began,  but  Minver  broke  in  upon  him 
maliciously. 

"  To  know  how  much  the  dyspepsia  of 
our  predecessors  had  to  do  with  the 
prevalence  of  presentimentalism  ?  I 
agree  with  you,  that  a  better  diet  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  decline  of  the 
dark  foreboding  among  us.  What  I 
can't  understand  is,  how  a  gross  and  reck- 
less feeder,  like  Rulledge  here,  doesn't 
go  about  like  ancestral  voices  prophesying 
all  sorts  of  dreadful  things." 

"  That's  rather  cheap  talk,  even  for 
you,  Minver,"  Rulledge  said.  "  Why  did 
you  think  presentiments  ran  in  your 
family?" 

Well,  there  you  have  me,  Rulledge. 
That's  where  my  theory  fails.  I  can 
remember,"  Minver  continued  soberly, 
^'  the  talk  there  used  to  be  about  them 
among  my  people.  They  were  serious 
people  in  an  unreligious  way,  or  rather 
an  unecclesiastical  way.  They  were  never 
spiritualists,  but  I  don't  think  there  was 
one  of  them  who  doubted  that  he  should 
live  hereafter;  he  might  doubt  that  he 
was  living  here,  but  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  the  other  thing.  I  must  say  it 
cave  a  dignity  to  their  conversation, 
which  when  they  met,  as  they  were  apt 
to  do  at  each  others'  houses  on  Sunday 
nights,  was  not  of  common  things.  One 
of  my  uncles  was  a  merchant,  another  a 


doctor;  my  father  was  a  portrait-painter 
by  profession,  and  a  sign-painter  by  prac- 
tice. I  suppose  that's  where  I  got  my 
knack,  such  as  it  is.  The  merchant  was 
an  invalid,  rather,  though  he  kept  about 
his  business,  and  our  people  merely  recog- 
nized him  as  being  out  of  health.  He 
was  what  we  could  call,  for  that  day  and 
region — the  Middle  West  of  the  early 
fifties — a  man  of  unusual  refinement.  I 
suppose  this  was  temperamental  with  him 
largely;  but  he  had  cultivated  tastes,  too. 
I  remember  him  as  a  peculiarly  gentle 
person,  with  a  pensive  cast  of  face,  and 
the  melancholy  accomplishment  of  play- 
ing the  flute." 

"  I  wonder  why  nobody  plays  the  flute 
nowadays,"  I  mused  aloud. 

"  Yes,  it's  quite  obsolete,"  Minver  said. 
"  They  only  play  the  flute  in  the  or- 
chestras now.  I  always  look  at  the  man 
who  plays  it  and  think  of  my  uncle. 
He  used  to  be  very  nice  to  me  as  a  child; 
and  he  was  very  fond  of  my  father,  in 
a  sort  of  filial  way;  my  father  was  so 
much  older.  I  can  remember  my  young 
aunt;  and  how  pretty  she  was  as  she 
sat  at  the  piano,  and  sang  and  played 
to  his  fluting.  When  she  looked  forward 
at  the  music,  her  curls  fell  into  her  neck; 
they  wore  curls  then,  grown-up  women; 
and  though  I  don't  think  curls  are  beau- 
tiful, my  aunt's  beauty  would  have  been 
less  without  them;  in  fact,  I  can't  think 
of  her  without  them. 

"  She  was  delicate,  too ;  they  were 
really  a  pair  of  invalids;  but  she  had 
none  of  his  melancholy.  They  had  had 
several  children,  who  died,  one  after  an- 
other, and  there  was  only  one  left  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of.  I  rather  wonder, 
now,  that  the  thought  of  those  poor  little 
ghost-cousins  didn't  make  me  uncomfort- 
able. I  was  a  very  superstitious  boy, 
but  I  seem  not  to  have  thought  of  them. 
T  played  with  the  little  girl  who  was  left, 
and  I  liked  going  to  my  uncle's  better 
than  anywhere  else.  I  preferred  going 
in  the  daytime  and  in  the  summer-time. 
Then  my  cousin  and  I  sat  in  a  nook  of 
the  garden  and  fought  violets,  as  we  called 
it;  hooked  the  wry  necks  of  the  flowers 
together  and  twitched  to  see  which  blos- 
som would  come  off  first.  She  was  a 
sunny  little  thing,  like  her  mother,  and 
she  had  curls,  like  her.  I  can't  express 
the  feeling  I  had  for  my  aunt;  she  seem- 
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ed  the  embodiment  of  a  world  that  was 
at  once  very  proud  and  very  good.  I  sup- 
pose she  dressed  fashionably,  as  things 
went  then  and  there;  and  her  style  as 
well  as  her  beauty  fascinated  me.  I 
would  have  done  anything  to  please  her, 
far  more  than  to  please  my  cousin.  With 
her  I  used  to  squabble,  and  sometimes 
sent  her  crying  to  her  mother.  Then 
I  always  ran  off  home,  but  when  I  sneaked 
back,  or  was  sent  for  to  come  and  play 
with  my  cousin,  I  was  not  scolded  for 
my  wickedness. 

"  My  uncle  was  more  prosperous  than 
his  brothers;  he  lived  in  a  much  better 
house  than  ours,  and  I  used  to  be  quite 
awe-struck  by  its  magnificence.  He  went 
East,  as  we  said,  twice  a  year  to  buy 
goods,  and  he  had  things  sent  back  for 
his  house  such  as  we  never  saw  else- 
where; those  cask-shaped  seats  of  blue 
china  for  the  verandas,  and  bamboo 
chairs.  There  were  cane-bottom  chairs 
in  the  sitting-room,  such  as  we  had  in 
our  best  room;  in  the  parlor  the  large 
pieces  were  of  mahogany  veneer,  up- 
holstered in  black  hair-cloth;  they  held 
me  in  awe.  The  piano  filled  half  the 
place;  the  windows  came  down  to  the 
ground,  and  had  Venetian  blinds  and 
lace  curtains. 

"  "We  all  went  in  there  after  the  Sun- 
day night  supper,  and  then  the  fathers 
and  mothers  were  apt  to  begin  talking 
of  those  occult  things  that  gave  me  the 
creeps.  It  was  after  the  Rochester 
Knockings,  as  they  were  called,  had  been 
exposed,  and  so  had  spread  like  an  in- 
fection everywhere.  It  was  as  if  people 
were  waiting  to  have  the  fraud  shown 
up  in  order  to  believe  in  it." 

That  sort  of  thing  happens,"  Wan- 
hope  agreed.  "  It's  as  if  the  seeds  of  the 
ventilated  imposture  were  carried  at- 
mospherically into  the  human  mind 
broadcast  and  a  universal  crop  of  self- 
delusion  sprang  up." 

"  At  any  rate,"  Minver  resumed,  "  in- 
stead of  the  gift  being  confined  to  a  few 
persons — a  small  sisterhood  with  detona- 
ting knee-joints — there  were  rappings  in 
every  well-regulated  household;  all  the 
tables  tipped;  people  went  to  sleep  to 
the  soft  patter  of  raps  on  the  head- 
boards of  their  beds;  and  girls  who  could 
not  spell  were  occupied  in  delivering 
messages  from  Socrates,  Ben  Eranklin 


and  Shakespeare.  Besides  the  physical 
demonstrations,  there  were  all  sorts  of 
psychical  intimations  from  the  world 
which  we've  now  abolished." 

"  Not  permanently,  perhaps,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"  Well,  that  remains  to  be  seen," 
Minver  said.  "  It  was  this  sort  of  thing 
which  my  people  valued  above  the  other. 
Perhaps  they  were  exclusive  in  their 
tastes,  and  did  not  care  for  an  occultism 
which  the  crowd  could  share  with  them; 
though  this  is  a  conjecture  too  long  after 
the  fact  to  have  much  value.  As  far  as 
I  can  now  remember,  they  used  to  talk 
of  the  double  presence  of  living  persons, 
like  their  being  where  they  greatly 
vrished  to  be  as  well  as  where  they  really 
were;  of  clairvoyance;  of  what  we  call 
mind-transference,  now;  of  weird  co- 
incidences of  all  kinds;  of  strange  ex- 
periences of  their  own  and  of  others; 
of  the  participation  of  animals  in  these 
experiences,  like  the  testimony  of  cats 
and  dogs  to  the  presence  of  invisible 
spirits ;  of  dreams  that  came  true,  or  came 
near  coming  true;  and,  above  everything, 
of  forebodings  and  presentiments. 

"  I  dare  say  they  didn't  always  talk 
of  such  things,  and  I'm  giving  possibly 
a  general  impression  from  a  single  in- 
stance; everything  remembered  of  child- 
hood is  as  if  from  large  and  repeated 
occurrence.  But  it  must  have  happened 
more  than  once,  for  I  recall  that  when 
it  came  to  presentiments  my  aunt  broke 
it  up,  perhaps  once  only.  My  cousin 
used  to  get  very  sleepy  on  the  rug  before 
the  fire,  and  her  mother  would  carry  her 
off  to  bed,  very  cross  and  impatient  of 
being  kissed  good  night  by  her  aunts, 
while  I  was  left  to  the  brunt  of  the  oc- 
cult alone.  I  could  not  go  with  my 
^unt  and  cousin,  and  I  folded  myself  in 
my  mother's  skirt,  where  I  sat  at  her  feet, 
and  listened  in  an  anguish  of  drowsy 
terror.  The  talk  would  pass  into  my 
dreams,  and  the  dreams  would  return  into 
the  tallc;  and  I  would  suffer  a  sort  of 
double  nightmare,  waking  and  sleeping." 

"  Poor  little  devil !"  Rulledge  broke  out. 
"  It's  astonishing  how  people  will  go  on 
before  children,  and  never  think  of  the 
misery  they're  making  for  them." 

"  I  believe  my  mother  thought  of  it," 
Minver  returned,  "  but  when  that  sort  of 
talk  began,  the  witchery  of  it  was  prob- 
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ably  too  strong  for  her.  ^  It  held  her  like 
a  two  years'  child ' ;  I  was  eight  that 
winter.  I  don't  know  how  long  my  suf- 
fering had  gone  on,  when  my  aunt  came 
back  and  seemed  to  break  up  the  talk. 
It  had  got  to  presentiments,  and  whether 
they  knew  that  this  was  forbidden 
ground  with  her,  or  whether  she  now 
actually  said  something  about  it,  they 
turned  to  talk  of  other  things.  I'm  not 
telling  you  all  this  from  my  own  memory, 
which  deals  with  only  a  point  or  two. 
My  father  and  mother  used  to  recur  to  it 
when  I  was  older,  and  I  am  piecing  out 
my  story  from  their  memories. 

"  My  uncle,  with  all  his  temperamental 
pensiveness,  was  my  aunt's  stay  and  cheer 
in  the  fits  of  depression  which  she  paid 
with  for  her  usual  gayety.  But  these 
fits  always  began  with  some  uncommon 
depression  of  his — some  effect  of  the  fore- 
bodings he  was  subject  to.  Her  opposi- 
tion to  that  kind  of  thing  was  purely  un- 
selfish, but  certainly  she  dreaded  it  for 
him  as  well  as  herself.  I  suppose  there 
was  a  sort  of  conscious  silence  in  the 
others  which  betrayed  them  to  her. 
^  Well,^  she  said,  laughing,  '  have  you 
been  at  it  again?  That  poor  child  looks 
frightened  out  of  his  wits.' 

"  They  all  laughed  then,  and  my 
father  said,  hypocritically,  '  I  was  just 
going  to  ask  Eelix  whether  he  expected 
to  start  East  this  week  or  next.' 

"  ]\ry  uncle  tried  to  make  light  of  what 
was  always  a  heavy  matter  with  him. 
^  Well,  yesterday,'  he  answered,  ^  I  should 
have  said  next  week;  but  it's  this  week, 
now.    I'm  going  on  Wednesday.' 

" '  By  stage  or  packet  ?'  my  father 
asked. 

^  Oh,  I  shall  take  the  canal  to  the 
lake,  and  get  the  boat  for  Buffalo  there,' 
my  uncle  said. 

"  They  went  on  to  speak  of  the  trip 
to  New  York,  and  how  much  easier  it 
was  then  than  it  used  to  be  when  you 
had  to  go  by  stage  over  the  mountains 
to  Philadelphia  and  on  by  stage  again. 
Now,  it  seemed,  you  got  the  Erie  Canal 
packet  at  Buffalo  and  the  Hudson 
River  steamboat  at  Albany,  and  reached 
New  York  in  four  or  five  days,  in  great 
comfort  without  the  least  fatigue.  They 
had  all  risen  and  my  aunt  had  gone  out 
with  her  sisters-in-law  to  help  them  get 
their  wraps.     When  they  returned,  it 


seemed  that  they  had  been  talking  of 
the  journey  too,  for  she  said  to  my 
mother,  laughing  again,  '  Well,  Richard 
may  think  it's  easy;  but  somehow  Eelix 
never  expects  to  get  home  alive.' 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  m.y  uncle 
laugh,  but  I  can  remember  how  he 
smiled  at  my  aunt's  laughing,  as  he  put 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder;  I  thought  it 
was  somehow  a  very  sad  smile.  On 
Wednesday  I  was  allowed  to  go  with 
my  aimt  and  cousin  to  see  him  off  on 
the  packet,  which  came  up  from  Cin- 
cinnati early  in  the  morning:  I  had  lain 
awake  most  of  the  night,  and  then  near- 
ly overslept  myself,  and  then  was  at  the 
canal  in  time.  We  made  a  gay  parting 
for  him,  but  when  the  boat  started,  and 
I  was  gloating  on  the  three  horses  mak- 
ing up  the  tow-path  at  a  spanking  trot, 
under  the  snaky  spirals  of  the  driver's 
smacking  whip-lash,  I  caught  sight  of 
my  uncle  standing  on  the  deck,  and 
smiling  that  sad  smile  of  his.  My  aunt 
was  waving  her  handkerchief,  but  when 
she  turned  away  she  put  it  to  her  eyes. 

'  "  The  rest  of  the  story,  such  as  it  is, 
I  know,  almost  to  the  very  end,  from 
what  I  heard  my  father  and  mother  say 
from  my  uncle's  report  afterwards.  He 
told  them  that,  when  the  boat  started, 
the  stress  to  stay  was  so  strong  upon 
him  that  if  he  had  not  been  ashamed 
he  would  have  jumped  ashore  and  fol- 
lowed us  home.  He  said  that  he  could 
not  'analyze  his  feeling;  it  was  not  yet 
any  definite  foreboding,  but  simply  a  de- 
pression that  seemed  to  crush  him  so 
that  all  his  movements  were  leaden,  when 
he  turned  at  last,  and  went  down  to 
breakfast  in  the  cabin  below.  The  stress 
did  not  lighten  with  the  little  changes 
and  chances  of  the  voyage  to  the  lake. 
He  was  never  much  given  to  making 
acquaintance  with  people,  but  now  he 
found  himself  so  absent-minded  that  he 
was  aware  of  being  sometimes  spoken 
to  by  friendly  strangers  without  replying 
until  it  was  too  late  even  to  apologize. 
He  was  not  only  steeped  in  this  gloom, 
but  he  had  the  constant  distress  of  the 
effort  he  involuntarily  made  to  trace  it 
back  to  some  cause  or  follow  it  forward 
to  some  consequence.  He  kept  trying  at 
this,  with  a  mind  so  tensely  bent  to  the 
mere  horror,  that  he  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment strain  away  from  it.    He  would 
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very  willingly  have  occupied  himself 
with  other  things,  but  the  anguish  which 
the  double  action  of  his  mind  gave  him 
was  such  that  he  could  not  bear  the  ef- 
fort; all  he  could  do  was  to  abandon  him- 
self to  his  obsession.  This  would  ease 
him  only  for  a  while,  though,  and  then 
he  would  suffer  the  misery  of  trying 
in  vain  to  escape  from  it. 

"  He  thought  he  must  be  going  mad, 
but  insanity  implied  some  definite  de- 
lusion or  hallucination,  and  so  far  as 
he  could  make  out,  he  had  none.  He  was 
simply  crushed  by  a  nameless  foreboding. 
Something  dreadful  was  to  happen,  but 
this  was  all  he  felt;  knowledge  had  no 
part  in  his  condition.  He  could  not  say 
whether  he  slept  during  the  two  nights 
that  passed  before  he  reached  Toledo, 
where  he  was  to  take  the  lake  steamer 
for  Buffalo.  He  wished  to  turn  back 
again,  but  the  relentless  pressure  which 
had  kept  him  from  turning  back  at  the 
start  was  as  strong  as  ever  with  him. 
He  tried  to  give  his  presentiment  direc- 
tion by  talking  with  the  other  passengers 
about  a  recent  accident  to  a  lake  steamer, 
in  which  several  hundred  lives  were  lost; 
there  had  been  a  collision  in  rough 
weather,  and  one  of  the  boats  had  gone 
down  in  a  few  minutes.  There  was  a  sort 
of  relief  in  that,  but  the  double  action 
of  the  mind  brought  the  same  intolerable 
anguish  again,  and  he  settled  back  for 
refuge  under  the  shadow  of  his  impenetra- 
ble doom.  This  did  not  lift  till  he 
was  well  on  his  way  from  Albany  to  ISTew 
York  by  the  Hudson  River.  The  canal- 
boat  voyage  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  had 
been  as  eventless  as  that  to  Toledo,  and 
his  lake  steamer  had  reached  Buffalo  in 
safety,  for  which  it  had  seemed  as  if 
those  lost  in  the  recent  disaster  had  paid. 

"  He  tried  to  pierce  his  heavy  cloud 
by  argument  from  the  security  in  which 
he  had  travelled  so  far,  but  the  very  se- 
curity had  its  hopelessness.  If  something 
had  happened — some  slight  accident — to 
interrupt  it,  his  reason,  or  his  unrea- 
son, might  have  taken  it  for  a  sign  that 
the  obscure  doom,  whatever  it  was,  had 
been  averted. 

"  Tip  to  this  time  he  had  not  been  able 
to  connect  his  foreboding  with  anything 
definite,  and  he  was  not  afraid  for  him- 
self. He  was  simply  without  the  form- 
less hope  that  helps  us  on  at  every  step. 


through  good  and  bad,  and  it  was  a 
mortal  peril,  which  he  came  through 
safely  while  scores  of  others  were  lost, 
that  gave  his  presentiment  direction.  He 
had  taken  the  day  boat  from  Albany,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
boat,  making  way  under  a  head-wind, 
took  fire.  The  pilot  immediately  ran  her 
ashore,  and  her  passengers,  those  that  had 
the  courage  for  it,  ran  aft,  and  began 
jumping  from  the  stern,  but  a  great  many 
women  and  children  were  burnt  up.  My 
uncle  was  one  of  the  first  of  those  who 
jumped,  and  he  stood  in  the  water,  trying 
to  save  those  who  came  after  from 
drowning;  it  was  not  very  deep.  Some 
of  the  women  lost  courage  for  the  leap, 
and  some  turned  back  into  the  flames, 
remembering  children  they  had  left  be- 
hind. One  poor  creature  stood  hesitating 
wildly,  and  he  called  up  to  her  to  jump. 
At  last  she  did  so,  almost  into  his  arms, 
and  then  she  clung  about  him  as  he 
helped  her  ashore.  '  Oh,'  she  cried  out 
between  her  sobs,  '  if  you  have  a  wife 
and  children  at  home,  God  will  take  you 
safe  back  to  them;  you  have  saved  my 
life  for  my  husband  and  little  ones.' 
^  JSTo,'  he  was  conscious  of  saying,  ^  I  shall 
never  see  my  wife  again,'  and  now  his 
foreboding  had  the  direction  that  it  had 
wanted  before. 

"  From  that  on  he  simply  knew  that 
he  should  not  get  home  alive,  and  he 
waited  resignedly  for  the  time  and  form 
of  his  disaster.  He  had  a  sort  of  peace 
in  that.  He  went  about  his  business  in- 
telligently, and  from  habit  carefully,  but 
it  was  with  a  mechanical  action  of  the 
mind,  something,  he  imagined,  like  the 
mechanical  action  of  his  body  in  those 
organs  which  do  their  part  without  bid- 
ding from  the  will.  He  was  only  a  few 
days  in  'New  York,  but  in  the  course  of 
them  he  got  several  letters  from  his  wife 
telling  him  that  all  was  going  well  with 
her  and  their  daughter.  It  was  before 
the  times  when  you  can  ask  and  answer 
questions  by  telegraph,  and  he  started 
back,  necessarily  without  having  heard 
the  latest  news  from  home. 

"  He  made  the  return  trip  in  a  sort  of 
daze,  talking,  reading,  eating  and  sleep- 
ing in  the  calm  certainty  of  doom,  and 
only  wondering  how  it  would  be  fulfilled, 
and  what  hour  of  the  night  and  day. 
But  it  is  no  use  my  eking  this  out;  I 
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heard  it,  as  I  say,  when  I  was  a  child, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  should  try  to 
give  it  with  the  full  detail,  I  should  take 
to  inventing  particulars.  But  there  was 
one  thing  that  impressed  itself  indelibly 
on  my  memory,  perhaps  because  it  co- 
incided with  a  frequent  experience  of 
my  own.  My  uncle  got  back  perfectly 
safe  and  well." 

''Oh!"  EuUedge  snorted  in  rude 
dissatisfaction. 

"  What  was  it  impressed  itself  on  your 
memory  '?"  Wanhope  asked,  with  scientific 
detachment  from  the  story  as  a  story. 

"  Why,  you  know  that  sort  of  instant 
change  which  takes  place  in  you  some- 
times in  coming  back  to  a  familiar  place 
which  you  have  somehow  got  to  the  north 
of  you  when  it  was  really  to  the  south,  or 
to  the  east  when  it  was  really  to  the  west ; 
and  all  at  once,  while  you  have  been  keep- 
ing your  eyes  on  it,  has  shifted  round  sub- 
jectively and  is  visibly  in  the  right  place." 

"  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?" 
Kulledge  asked. 

"  My  uncle,"  Minver  continued  to  ad- 
dress Wanhope,  without  regarding  Rul- 
ledge,  "  told  my  father  that  some  such 
change  took  place  within  him  as  he 
came  in  sight  of  his  house,  but  it  was 
a  change  that  concerned  his  spiritual 
orientation — " 

"  Yes,"  Wanhope  consented. 

"  And  not  anything  physical.  He 
had  driven  down  from  the  canal  packet 
in  the  old  omnibus  which  used  to  meet 
passengers  and  distribute  them  at  their 
destinations  in  town.  All  the  way  to  his 
bouse  he  was  still  under  the  doom  as 
regarded  himself,  but  bewildered  that  he 
should  be  getting  home  safe  and  well, 
and  he  was  refusing  his  escape,  as  it 
were,  and  then  suddenly,  at  the  sight  of 
the  familiar  house,  the  points  of  the 
compass  within  him  shifted.  He  looked 
out  of  the  omnibus  window  and  saw  a 
group  of  neighbors  at  his  gate.    As  he 


got  out  of  the  omnibus,  my  father  took 
him  by  the  hand,  as  if  to  hold  him  back 
a  moment.  Then  he  said  to  my  father, 
very  quietly,  '  You  needn't  tell  me :  my 
wife  is  dead.'  " 

There  was  an  appreciable  pause,  in 
which  we  were  all  silent,  and  then 
Rulledge  demanded,  greedily,  "And 
was  she?" 

"Really,  Eulledgel"  I  could  not  help 
saying. 

]\rinver  asked  him,  almost  compas- 
sionately, and  with  unwonted  gentleness, 
as  from  the  mood  in  which  his  remi- 
niscence had  left  him,  "  You  suspected  a 
hoax?  She  had  died  suddenly  the  night 
before  while  she  and  my  cousin  were 
getting  things  ready  to  welcome  my 
uncle  home  in  the  morning.  I'm  sorry 
you're  disappointed,"  he  added,  getting 
back  to  his  ironv. 

"  Whatever,"  Eulledge  pursued,  "  be- 
came of  the  little  girl?" 

"  She  died  rather  young;  a  great  many 
years  ago ;  and  my  uncle  soon  after  her." 

Rul ledge  went  out  without  saying  any- 
thing, but  presently  returned  with  the 
sandwich  which  he  had  apparently  gone 
for, while  Wanhope  was  remarking:  "  That 
want  of  definition  in  the  presentiment  at 
first,  and  then  its  determination  in  the 
wrong  direction  by  chance — it  is  all  very 
curious.  Possibly  we  shall  some  day  dis- 
cover a  law  in  such  matters." 

Rulledge  said :  "  How  was  it  your  boy- 
hood was  passed  in  the  Middle  West, 
Minver?  I  always  thought  you  were 
a  Bostonian." 

"  T  was  an  adoptive  Bostonian  for  a 
good  while,  until  I  decided  to  become  a 
native  New-Yorker,  so  that  I  could  al- 
ways be  near  you,  Bulledge.  You  can 
never  know  what  a  delicate  satisfaction 
you  are." 

]\finver  laughed,  and  we  were  severally 
restored  to  the  wonted  relations  which 
his  story  had  interrupted. 


Raising  a  Family 

BY  EDWARD  S.  MARTIN 


AFTEE  all,  what  an  extraordinary 
ZA  speculation  it  is  to  raise  a  child! 
^  Nobody  would  risk  it  if  it  were  not 
for  the  drawbacks  of  the  alternative. 
But  that  signifies  little,  because  why 
should  anybody  risk  anything  except  for 
the  power  of  instinctive  impulse,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  alternative?  To  take  no 
chances  is  to  stand  still,  and  that  is  a 
state  so  lamentable  and  so  sure  to  lead 
to  deterioration  as  to  make  the  ordinary 
mischances  of  more  adventurous  life 
look  like  blessings.  When  the  other  day 
a  well-known  woman  writer  published  a 
new  story,  and  was  asked  for  the  tale  of 
her  own  career,  she  said  that  she  had 
been  married  and  had  borne  children, 
and  now  had  ten  grandsons,  and  had 
therefore  lived  through  the  life  allotted 
to  woman,  and  there  was  no  novelty  left 
for  her  except  death.  To  die  and  leave 
ten  grandchildren  is  at  least  a  respect- 
able experience,  and  probably  pleasant 
when  one  gets  around  to  it.  To  die  and 
leave  nothing  in  the  world  which  you  in- 
troduced there  is  too  much  like  being 
rubbed  off  the  slate  with  a  wet  sponge. 
And  there  is  nothing — almost  nothing — 
that  any  adventurer  can  leave  behind  in 
the  world  that  is  so  satisfactory,  both  to 
the  adventurer  and  to  the  world,  as  a 
good  family;  one  made  up  of  individuals 
who  have  brains  and  manners,  aspira- 
tions and  compunctions;  wise  standards 
of  living  and  high  standards  of  conduct. 

How  to  raise  and  leave  behind  such  a 
family  as  that  may  almost  be  called  the 
great  problem  of  life;  a  supremely  inter- 
esting problem  and  curiously  perplexing, 
because,  after  all,  a  family  is  a  sort  of 
by-product.  To  devote  all  one's  time  and 
strength  to  raising  a  successful  family 
would  seem  to  be  a  fairly  certain  way 
to  insure  failure.  A  family  can  be  raised 
too  much — so  much  that  it  doesn't  get  a 
fair  chance  to  grow.  Children  have  the 
best  chance  when  there  are  enough  of 
them  to  insure  a  wholesome  diffusion  of 


the  parental  energies.  It  would  seem, 
too,  that  they  have  the  best  chance  when 
a  large  share  of  the  parental  energies — 
but  not  too  much — is  diverted  to  the 
other  problems  of  life,  as  to  making  a 
living,  making  both  ends  meet,  and  to 
various  forms  of  social  or  political  effort. 
Surely  the  children  of  parents  who  are 
in  full  touch  with  active  life  and  in 
practice  of  exertion  have  a  better  chance, 
ceteris  paribus,  than  the  children  of 
parents  who  don't  have  to  work  and  are 
doing  nothing  in  particular. 

The  best  thing  we  can  leave  our  chil- 
dren is  freedom,  and,  whether  parents 
realize  it  or  not^  it  is  to  leave  their 
children  free  that  most  parents  aim. 
We  would  have  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
masters  of  their  fate,  equal  to  life,  to  its 
daily  routine,  to  its  daily  demands,  and 
to  its  emergencies,  vicissitudes  and  op- 
portunities. We  would  qualify  them  to 
stand  on  their  own  legs  and  bear  their 
own  burdens;  we  would  equip  them  to 
be  worth  their  salt,  and  able  to  earn 
it  honorably,  and  save  them  from  the 
temptation  to  be  bargain-hunters,  look- 
ing for  ease  at  the  cost  of  freedom 
and  development. 

The  most  obvious  and  prevalent  way 
of  realizing  this  natural  parental  desire 
to  leave  children  free  is  to  leave  them 
more  or  less  rich.  To  guarantee  them 
fortitude  and  ability  is  impossible,  to 
develop  in  them  sturdiness  of  character 
may  be  difficult,  but  dollars  are  tangible 
things  that  can  be  caught,  held,  and  laid 
up,  and  many  parents  do  lay  up  money 
for  their  children,  and  feel  that  by  so 
doing  they  have  done  what  they  could 
to  give  them  liberty. 

And  so  in  a  measure  they  have,  if  they 
have  saved  up  enough;  but  only  in  a 
measure.  They  can  save  their  children 
from  the  need  of  engaging  in  bread- 
winning  occupations  for  the  sake  of  the 
bread  to  be  won  in  them.  They  can  save 
them  from  the  need  of  having  their  edu- 
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cation  overmuch  adapted  and  adjusted  to 
breadwinning  necessities.  They  can  en- 
able them  to  take  full  time  for  study  and 
development  before  they  set  themselves  to 
their  life's  work.  All  those  things  may 
be  advantageous,  but  it  is  not  advan- 
tageous to  anybody  to  be  spared  too  much 
from  the  common  discipline  of  life.  Lib- 
erty to  do  what  one  will,  when  one  will, 
is  liberty  to  do  nothing  in  particular, 
or  even  to  do  much  worse.  AYhen  we 
dower  our  children  with  that  kind  of  lib- 
erty, we  deprive  them  of  the  stimulation 
of  necessity,  and  leave  it  to  their  ambi- 
tion or  their  sense  of  duty  to  determine 
whether  they  will  truly  run  the  race  or 
sit  by  and  watch  the  efforts  of  the  other 
contestants.  Almost  invariably,  however, 
we  do  dower  them  with  it  according  to 
our  several  fiscal  abilities — if  we  have  any 
such  abilities — giving  them  what  we  can, 
leaving  them  what  we  have  left,  and 
philosophically  taking  the  chances — in 
most  cases  pretty  small — of  their  being 
more  harmed  than  helped  by  what  dollars 
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we  can  manage  to  interpolate  between 
them  and  hard-pan. 

So,  whether  it  is  wise  or  not,  we  make 
our  children  free  from  want,  or  any 
reasonable  fear  of  it,  if  we  can,  though 
most  of  us  can't.  And  if  we  cannot  do 
that  for  them  we  are  the  more  solicitous 
to  put  them  in  due  season  in  the  way  of 
doing  it  for  themselves.  If  they  must  be 
breadwinners,  and  that  betimes,  we  want 
them  to  get  the  bread  and  get  it  abun- 
dantly,.and  by  means  that  will  leave  them 
some  time  and  some  energy  for  the  other 
concerns  of  life. 

For,  however  clear  it  may  have  seemed 
to  St.  Francis  to  the  contrary,  our  com- 
mon twentieth-century  sentiment  is  that 
a  satisfactory  experience  of  freedom  is 
not  possil)le  for  any  one  who  has  not  the 
means  of  support,  and  if  he  has  not  got 
such  means  in  his  pocket  or  in  the  bank, 
it  is  the  more  imperative  that  he  should 
have  them  in  his  head  or  his  hands.  Co- 
incident with  that — complementing,  sup- 
plementing, and  penetrating  it  generally 
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— is  the  need  of  that  loftier  freedom, 
the  "  perfect  freedom "  of  the  prayer- 
book's  collect,  which  goes  so  far  to  make 
a  man  the  master  of  his  fate.  We  would 
have  our  children  know  that  the  thing 
that  is  vital  is  to  do  right,  and  we  would 
have  them  learn  to  do  it  with  grace,  with 
sweetness  and  even  gayety,  and  if  possible 
with  ample  profit.  And  we  would  prefer 
that  they  should  do  it  unconsciously  and 
instinctively  from  an  inward  compulsion 
rather  than  outward  constraint.  We 
don't  feel  that  their  raising  has  been 
what  it  should  liave  been  unless  it  comes 
so  natural  to  them  to  walk  seemly  that 
to  walk  otherwise  requires  a  conscious 
effort  which  will  be  so  uncomfortable  that 
they  will  break  ^vith  naughtiness  on  short 
acquaintance  and  revert  to  wisdom's 
pleasant  paths. 

And  when  one  casts  about  for  the 
means  of  implanting  that  sort  of  disposi- 
tion in  the  young,  he  is  bound  to  find 
that  the  corner-stone  of  it  is  the  love  of 
truth.  A  child  that  has  been  so  raised 
that  it  can't  conveniently  lie,  and  is  in- 
stinctively averse  to  deception,  has  been 
well  started  in  the  direction  of  right  liv- 
ing. One  way  to  promote  that  disposi- 
tion is  to  respect  a  child's  legitimate 
reserves.  Very  few  of  us  are  ready  to 
disclose  on  demand  all  particulars  of  our 
conduct  or  employments.  We  feel  that 
there  are  many  things  which  we  have  full 
right  to  divulge  or  to  withhold,  as  we  see 
fit.  It  is  not  expedient  that  children 
should  have  an  equal  privilege  of  reti- 
cence. They  must  follow  the  judgment 
of  their  elders  in  many  things,  and  that 
means  that  they  must  be  obedient ;  and 
because  their  responsible  elders  must 
know  whether  they  are  sufficiently  obedi- 
ent or  not,  it  becomes  necessary  often- 
times to  ask  them  more  searching  ques- 
tions than  grown-ups  commonly  put  to 
one  another.  But  even  a  child  is  entitled 
not  to  be  wantonly  turned  inside  out.  It 
may  not  be  suffered  to  deceive;  but  as  to 
what  it  shall  tell  and  what  not,  the  more 
that  can  safely  be  left  to  its  discretion 
the  better.  It  is  only  a  halting  and  in- 
complete confidence  that  can  be  exacted. 
The  confidence  worth  getting  is  that 
which  is  won,  and  the  more  it  bubbles  out 
of  the  child's  own  free  will  the  more 
illuminating  it  will  be.  There  is  usually 
no  need  of  holding  court  and  examining 


suspects  to  learn  who  broke  the  vase. 
The  vase  is  broken,  sad  to  say,  but  it  is 
only  a  vase.  The  story  of  its  smash  is 
almost  sure  to  come  out  naturally,  if  you 
give  it  time,  and  do  not  make  too  violent 
a  clamor  about  it.  It  is  as  well  not  to  be 
impatient  to  know  things  not  necessary 
TO  know. 

The  philosophic  parent  will  be  wary  of 
expecting  too  much  gratitude  from  the 
young  while  they  are  still  young.  The 
commandment  that  children  shall  honor 
their  parents  holds  just  as  good  to-day  as 
when  it  was  first  recorded,  and  no  modern 
commentary  has  lessened  its  force.  We 
feel  that  parents  should  make  it  easy  for 
them  to  respect  that  commandment  by 
taking  pains  to  be  honorable,  but  even  if 
they  don't,  we  expect  the  childreli  to  do 
the  best  they  can.  But  to  inculcate  in 
children  an  undue  sense  of  debt  to  their 
parents  seems  a  mistake,  and  rather 
prejudicial  to  the  development  of  that 
freedom  of  spirit  which  we  want  our 
children  to  possess.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  parent  to  give  and  of  the  child  to  re- 
ceive. An  oppressive  sense  of  obligation 
on  the  child's  i^art  for  what  the  parent 
has  done  for  it  may  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  relation.  As  there  are  few  people  in 
the  world  from  whom  we  feel  that  we  can 
afford  to  receive  very  much,  so  there  will 
be  few  first-rate  people  who  will  think 
they  can  afford  to  receive  very  much  from 
us.  But  the  child  may  properly  receive 
whatever  the  parent  may  confer,  and  pay 
its  debt,  not  exactly  in  kind,  but  chiefly 
through  profiting  by  the  parent's  effort. 
A  child  that  is  successfully  brought  up 
will  eventually  be  ready  to  minister  to  its 
parent's  needs  in  affection,  in  attention, 
and  in  material  things  up  to  the  limit 
of  its  ability.  Nevertheless,  the  child's 
more  important  debt  is  not  to  the  genera- 
tion that  is  passing,  but  to  the  generation 
that  comes  after.  The  debt  that  the  am- 
bitions parent  will  be  most  solicitous  to 
have  his  child  discharge  is  the  debt  to 
posterity.  The  father  who  spends  him- 
self for  his  sons  and  his  daughters  is 
repaid  if  they  in  turn  shall  spend  them- 
selves for  their  sons  and  their  daughters. 
He  says  in  his  mind :  ^'  Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give,  but  what  you  have  had 
from  me  give  to  my  grandchildren.  It 
is  for  them,  newcomers  in  the  world,  that 
I  am  concerned.    For  myself,  barring  ac- 
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cidents,  I  shall  hope  myself  to  provide." 
To  pass  on  the  torch  is  a  child's  natural 
office,  rather  than  to  pass  it  back. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  or 
imi:)ly  that  it  is  not  sharper  than  a  ser- 
pent's tooth  to  have  a  thankless  child, 
but  the  bitterest  part  of  raising  a  thank- 
less child  must  be  the  realization  that  one 
has  failed  as  a  parent.  A  child  who  lacks 
filial  love  is  a  very  worthless  and  lament- 
able domestic  product,  the  wor&t  of  it 
being  that  it  is  not  likely  in  its  turn  to 
make  a  good  parent.  The  parent's  needs 
are  a  recognized  lien  on  the  child's  future, 
but  that  parent  is  fortunate  who,  so  far  as 
material  things  go,  has  to  the  end  enough 
for  himself  and  something  to  share 
with  his  children,  and  is  dependent  upon 
them  for  no  more  than  companionship 
and  love.  x\s  we  would  have  our  children 
in  due  time  enjoy  that  measure  of  free- 
dom which  comes  from  the  possession  of 
due  store  of  this  world's  goods,  and  from 
the  practice  of  such  a  degree  of  thrift 
as  their  circumstances  require,  we  shall 
do  well  if  in  due  season  we  shall  our- 
selves pay  attention  to  the  duty  of  ac- 
cumulation and  practise  such  thrift  as 
shall  make  for  our  own  independence. 

I  suppose  that  most  of  us  parents  pre- 
fer that  our  children  should  not  be  snobs, 
at  least  not  to  an  unusual  and  obnoxious 
degree.  A  moderate  snobbishness  regu- 
lated by  intelligence  and  tempered  by  hu- 
mor is  not  without  some  compensating 
advantages.  Snobbishness  rests  on  the 
admiration  of  what  is  not  truly  admira- 
ble; but  a  liberal  snobbishness,  that  ad- 
mires a  good  deal  and  merely  includes  de- 
tails that  ought  to  be  weeded  out,  is  not 
intolerable.  To  admire  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant pleasures  of  life,  and  to  find 
plenty  of  people  and  things  to  admire  is 
to  be  fortunately  constituted.  As  be- 
tween a  moderate  snob  who  includes  more 
or  less  that  is  unworthy  in  his  admira- 
tions and  his  aspirations,  and  a  hyper- 
critical person  whose  attention  is  en- 
grossed by  defects,  the  moderate  snob  has 
the  better  of  it.  A  child  that  is  brought 
up  to  withhold  its  skirts  squeamishly 
from  contact  with  the  vulgar  has  a  foolish 
raising  and  may  have  hard  work  to  get 
over  it,  but  as  between  a  child  that  is  dis- 
posed to  exercise  a  choice  in  friends  and 
one  that  is  incapable  of  discerning  dif- 
ferences ill  ])cople,  the  observing  pnrent 


is  likely  to  feel  most  concern  about  the 
latter  one.  Parents  seem  to  influence 
their  children  in  two  ways.  They  influ- 
ence them  by  judicious  precept  and  ex- 
ample to  proceed  in  the  direction  they 
wish  them  to  proceed  in.  That  is  one 
way.  The  other  way  is  to  crowd  them 
so  hard  and  with  such  imperfect  judg- 
ment as  to  drive  them  in  the  direction 
contrary  to  that  intended.  This  latter 
result  often  befalls  parents  who  have 
hobbies,  and  who  try  to  impose '  their 
whims  on  their  children.  So  parents  who 
are  clamorous  teetotalers  not  infrequently 
raise  up  exceeders  in  their  families;  and 
so  in  a  great  many  cases  parents  who 
have  been  overinsistent  about  the  exact 
regulation  of  their  children's  religious  be- 
liefs and  deportment  have  lived  to  see 
them  jump  the  rails  and  take  most  for- 
midable liberties,  both  of  thought  and 
conduct.  So  hard  it  is  to  strait-jacket 
the  mind  of  a  child  that  has  a  mind 
worth  directing. 

So  in  the  matter  of  snobs,  some  chil- 
dren are  snobs  because  their  parents  were 
snobs  before  them,  and  some  because  their 
parents  were  too  obstreperously  demo- 
cratic; and  others  still  are  democratic 
because  snobbish  parents  crowded  them 
too  hard  the  other  way.  The  way  it  works 
out  in  different  cases  is  most  amusing. 
Some  schools  are  objected  to  by  some 
people,  and  extravagantly  lauded  by  other 
people,  because  they  are  believed  to  be 
so  particularly  select.  The  objectors  per- 
haps send  their  boys  to  a  school  where 
they  will  have  no  choice  but  to  mix  with 
the  general  ruck  of  boys,  and  learn  that 
in  a  good  many  respects  one  boy  is  about 
as  good  as  another.  The  approver  sends 
his  boy,  if  he  can,  to  the  select  school 
where  all  the  boys  are  believed  to  be  of 
superfine  quality.  Then,  like  as  not,  the 
approver's  boy,  striking  a  group  of  boys 
from  the  same  place  of  life  as  himself, 
finds  his  level,  and  has  sense  and  man- 
ners promptly  imparted  to  him,  and 
learns  to  estimate  boys  by  their  personal 
qualities.  Whereas  the  objector's  boy,  be- 
ing arbitrarily  diverted  from  his  natural 
companions,  is  quite  apt  to  form  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  the  value  of  what 
he  misses,  and  to  overvalue  circumstances 
and  position  and  undervalue  the  essential 
qualities.  So  the  chances  are  rather  fa- 
vorable for  the  approver's  boy  coming  out 
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more  democratic  than  the  objector's,  to 
the  concern,  it  may  be,  of  both  parents. 

That  form  of  self-respect  which  in- 
volves a  reasonably  contented  opinion  of 
one's   own   position   in   the   scheme  of 
things  seems  to  me  rather  favorable  to 
that    condition    of    freedom   which  we 
would  have  our  children  attain.  Wlien 
Jonas  and  Clementine  were  lately  dis- 
cussing who  were  their  social  superiors, 
Clementine  admitted  that  she  had  them, 
and  gave  examples  of  persons  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  she  felt  constrained 
to  look  up  to.     She  seemed  to  select 
them  not  so  much  for  their  superiority 
of  character  or  talent  as  because  they 
were  somewhat  better  equipped  for  polite 
life,  and  had  better  houses,  better  in- 
comes, and  a  firmer  hold  than  our  family 
has  on  the  mechanism  of  the  nebulous 
association  called  Society.     But  Jonas 
did  not  see  it  so.    What  ailed  our  fam- 
ily?   Were  we  stupid?    Were  we  unduly 
ignorant?     Were  we  ill-favored  or  ill- 
mannered?      Had    we    an  exceptional 
dearth  of  forebears  or  of  friends?  No! 
averred  Jonas,  and  gallantly  contended 
that  we  had  no  social  superiors  at  all, 
since  he  claimed  that  we  had  pretty  much 
everything  that  people  ought  to  have  ex- 
cept some  surplus  money;  and  as  to  that, 
while  some  of  Clementine's  admitted  su- 
periors were  nouveaux  riches,  our  family 
had,  in  Jonas's  opinion,  the  counter-dis- 
tinction of  being  nouveau  paiivre.  Jonas 
claims  to  be  an  aristocrat  by  preference 
and  conviction,  but  I  think  his  sense  of 
being,  so  far  as  his  social  standing  goes, 
as  good  as  anybody,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
pretty  good  democratic  asset.   People  who 
do  not  look  up  too  much  do  not  look 
down  too  much,  and  have  a  better  point 
of  view,  I  think,  than  folks  whose  minds 
run  overmuch  to  the  stratification  of  so- 
ciety and  to  the  assignment  of  every  hu- 
man specimen  to  its  proper  layer. 

The  great  social  object  in  life  is  to  get 
something  worth  having  out  of  other  folks. 
What  you  can  try  to  get  depends  on  what 


they  have  got,  but  almost  all  of  them 
have  something,  if  only  you  can  get  it. 
And  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  it  except 
by  swapping.  You  must  have  something 
to  give  in  exchange  that  the  other  people 
want — kindness,  wit,  affection,  knowledge, 
news — something  that  has  an  exchange 
value.  Accordingly,  if  we  have  social  as- 
pirations for  our  children  we  take  what 
thought  we  may — and  do  well  to  take  it — 
that  they  shall  have  due  store  out  of 
which  to  make  these  profitable  exchanges. 
It  is  better  that  they  should  have  a  rea- 
sonable abundance  to  trade  with  than 
that  they  should  be  exceptionally  shrewd 
in  the  trade,  for  too  keen  an  eye  for  profit 
in  social  dealings  works  to  the  prejudice 
of  joy,  and  it  is  joy,  after  all,  that  in 
these  concerns  is  the  main  consideration. 
To  be  eager  to  give  is  a  wiser  social  policy 
than  to  be  oversolicitous  to  get,  or  over- 
precise  in  exacting  what  we  may  consider 
to  be  our  due.  To  labor  to  create  obliga- 
tions which  will  presently  have  to  be  liqui- 
dated is  not  as  wise  a  method  of  pursuing 
happiness  as  simply  to  try  to  diffuse  joy 
and  taste  it  as  it  goes.  Bread  cast  upon 
the  waters  of  society  brings  its  best  return 
to  those  who  find  their  pleasure  in  dis- 
pensing it,  and  tie  no  strings  to  it,  and 
are  careless  when  or  whence  it  is  returned. 

It  belongs  to  us  as  parents  to  raise  the 
children  we  have  got,  taking  them  as  we 
find  them.  Even  if  they  are  not  what  we 
expected,  that  does  not  at  all  relieve  us 
of  resi)onsibility.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned they  had  an  indisputable  right  to 
be  whatever  they  are,  and  while  they  may 
have  fair  grounds  to  grumble  at  us,  be- 
cause they  are  not  different,  we  have  no 
ground  at  all  to  grumble  on  that  ac- 
count at  them.  To  make  the  best  of 
what  we  have  got  is  the  parental  aim, 
but  what  that  best  is  must  depend  upon 
the  child.  Good  of  the  kind  gives  satis- 
faction. ^^Tiat  the  kind  is — I  won't  say 
does  not  matter,  but  at  any  rate  it  seems 
not  to  be  vitally  important,  since  it  takes 
all  kinds  to  make  the  world. 
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EMMELINE  AMES,  going  down  the 
village  street  that  winter  after- 
noon, was  conscious  of  a  little  un- 
comfortable lump  in  her  right  shoe.  She 
was  also  conscious  of  an  innocent  bra- 
vado of  shame  as  the  lump  worked  from 
the  hollow  of  her  instep  toward  her  toes. 
A  soft  red,  and  a  delicious,  silly  smile, 
overspread  her  face.  The  lump  was  com- 
posed of  some  dried  sprigs  of  the  plant 
called  boys'-love,  or  southernwood.  Em- 
meline  believed  firmly  in  the  superstition 
concerning  it.  She  was  sure  that  a  girl 
with  a  sprig  of  boy's-love  in  her  shoe 
would  marry  the  first  boy  whom  she  met. 
In  summer,  when  the  plant  with  its  long 
gray-green  aromatic  leaves  flourished  in 
the  garden,  she  often  wore  a  sprig  in  her 
shoe,  and  she  had  secretly  pressed  some 
in  her  own  particular  books,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  able  to  try  the  charm  in  the 
winter-time.  Emmeline  had  too  much 
credulity  and  imagination  to  be  in  a 
perfectly  normal  state;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  may  have  been  too  normal, 
with  all  her  human  instincts  dangerous- 
ly near  the  surface,  and  as  prone  to  in- 
jury as  her  great-grandmother's  egg-shell 
china  teacups. 

There  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  John 
Adams,  whom  her  aunt  Martha  had  mar- 
ried, who  visited  often  at  the  Ames  house. 
The  cousin's  name  was  Miss  Abby  Jenni- 
son;  she  was  a  professor  in  a  girls'  col- 
lege, and  rather  uncomfortably  analyt- 
ical. One  day  she  told  Emmeline's 
anxious  mother  that  Emmeline  was  a 
good  example  of  overgrowth  induced  by 
the  strain  of  civilization,  and  when  Em- 
meline's mother  had  rejoined  that  she  was 
such  a  simple,  even  primitive,  child.  Miss 
Jennison  had  triumphantly  declared  that 
that  only  confirmed  her  in  her  opinion. 
Emmeline  had  reverted  to  an  original 
type.  "  How  long  can  you  keep  a  pansy 
from  returning  to  a  little  heartsease,  if  it 
blooms  season  after  season  in  the  same 
garden  ?"  inquired  Miss  Jennison.    "  Em- 


meline is  a  Eirst  Principle,  bless  her.  I 
adore  Eirst  Principles." 

Emmeline's  mother  inferred  that  it 
must  be  desirable  for  a  little  girl  to  be  a 
Eirst  Principle,  still  she  felt  a  little  un- 
easy. One  day,  after  Miss  Jennison  had 
returned  to  her  college,  she  asked  her 
sister  Martha,  Mrs.  John  Adams,  what 
she  supposed  Abby  Jennison  had  meant. 
Martha  was  rocking  comfortably  with  her 
second  little  girl  in  her  lap.  The  first 
little  girl  was  playing  on  the  floor  at  her 
feet  with  six  dolls,  a  very  small  horse,  and 
a  very  large  woolly  lamb.  Martha  looked 
smilingly  over  the  golden  downy  ball  of 
the  baby's  head.  "  She  meant  what  most 
people  mean  who  live  on  paper  and  in 
words,"  said  Martha  Adams. 

"  You  don't  think  she  meant  that  Em- 
meline was  not  healthy,  too  nervous  or 
anything  ?" 

"  Of  course  she  is  a  little  too  nervous," 
said  Martha,  "  but  what  would  one  give 
for  a  child  without  nerves?  Emmeline 
never  begun  to  have  the  nerves  that  my 
children  have."  She  spoke  as  if  nerves 
were  a  distinction,  and  her  sister  said 
no  more.  She  had  imbibed  a  hazy  idea 
that  being  a  Eirst  Principle  meant  being 
nervous,  and  that  being  nervous  might 
be  desirable;  still,  she  remained  some- 
what uneasy.  Had  she  begun  to  know 
what  went  on  within  Emmeline's  little 
blossoming  mind,  she  would  have  been 
distracted.  Her  own  child  was  to  her 
as  a  sealed  casket  filled  with  myste- 
rious processes  which  were  quite  beyond 
her  scope.  Emmeline  reflected  much 
upon  topics  which  her  elders  considered 
as  being  remote  from  her  furthest  imag- 
inings. Eor  instance,  that  sprig  of  dried 
southernwood  in  her  shoe  would  have 
been  incredible  to  her  mother  and  aunt. 

Emmeline  walked  along,  gazing  hope- 
fully ahead.  She  was  slight  and  straight, 
and  carried  her  delicate  chin  high.  She 
was  very  pretty,  and  she  was  glad  on  ac- 
count of  the  Boy.    She  stepped  daintily. 
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carefully  pointing  her  toes  out.  She  had 
a  tendency  to  toe  in,  which  she  was  try- 
ing to  overcome.  She  was  going  to  the 
store.  She  had  a  number  of  commissions 
for  her  mother  and  aunt. 

It  was  very  cold,  and  the  snow,  which 
was  trodden  hard,  gave  out  silvery  creaks 
underfoot.  The  fields  lay  in  wide  frozen 
levels  of  a  uniform  pearl  gray.  There 
were  no  blue  lights,  the  sky  was  clouded. 
The  trees  stretched  out  their  limbs  with 
a  curious  stiffness.  The  bushes,  in  which 
were  still  tangled  a  few  dry  leaves,  looked 
brittle.  Emmeline  came  to  a  large  bush, 
and  a  swarm  of  sparrows  flew  out  of  it, 
as  if  the  dead  leaves  had  been  assailed 
by  a  sudden  wind.  She  walked  on,  gaz- 
ing ahead  for  the  Boy  whom  she  should 
know  for  her  future  husband  by  virtue 
of  that  sprig  of  dry  southernwood  in 
her  shoe. 

Emmeline,  as  she  went  on,  became  very 
much  afraid  that  this  test  would  end  as 
had  former  ones.  She  had  been  singu- 
larly unfortunate  in  her  experiments 
with  boy's  -  love.  Her  most  intimate 
friend,  Anita  Lord,  had  met  Johnny 
Woodfield  while  trying  the  charm,  and 
Emmeline,  who  had  included  Johnny  in 
her  own  list  of  possibilities,  had  straight- 
way loyally  eliminated  him.  After  that 
it  had  seemed  as  if  she  were  fated  to  meet 
Johnny  \Yoodfield  when  she  herself  was 
afield  with  southernwood  aromatically 
crushed  underfoot.  Xow  she  saw  him 
approaching  and  sighed.  It  did  seem 
hard  that  she  should  inevitably  meet  a 
boy  who  was  destined  to  become  the  hus- 
band of  her  dearest  friend.  She  spoke 
rather  stiftiy  to  him  and  was  passing  on, 
but  Johnny  stopped  her. 

"  Wliat's  your  hurry  ?"  he  inquired, 
affably. 

"  I  have  some  errands  at  the  store,  and 
I  must  get  home  before  dark." 

"  Shucks !  loads  of  time !  Say,  Emme- 
line—" 

"  Well  ?" 

Johnny,  who  was  rather  large  and 
stout  for  his  age,  hesitated.  He  shifted 
his  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
His  cheeks  were  already  crimson  with  the 
cold,  but  a  warmer  glow  of  young  blood 
deepened  the  tint. 

"  It's  a  corking  cold  day,  ain't  it  ?"  he 
said  at  length. 

"  Awful,"    returned   Emmeline.  She 


looked  up  in  Johnny  Woodfield's  face.  It 
was  a  handsome  boy-face.  She  realized 
that  had  it  not  been  for  Anita,  she 
might — but  she  shook  her  head  im- 
patiently. She  made  a  motion  to  pass, 
then  Johnny  spoke  to  the  point. 

"  Say,  Emmeline,"  he  blurted  out, 
"  don't  you  want  to  go  to  the  concert  with 
me  to-morrow  night?"  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Johnny  Woodfield  had  ever  in- 
vited a  girl  to  go  anywhere  with  him,  and 
it  was  the  first  time  that  Emmeline  had 
been  invited.  It  was  a  tremendous  mo- 
ment for  both  of  them.  Emmeline,  how- 
ever, was  a  girl,  and  she  had  her  wits 
about  her.  She  knew  exactly  what  to 
say,  and  she  said  it  beautifully. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said ;  "  you  are  very 
kind,  but  I  have  a  previous  engagement." 

Johnny  Woodfield  realized  the  dignity 
and  finality  of  the  reply.  He  jerked  his 
cap  from  his  head,  which  looked  pathet- 
ically curly.  His  cheeks  blazed.  He 
stood  aside  for  Emmeline  to  pass.  Then 
the  little  girl's  pitiful  heart  misgave 
her.  She  looked  at  him,  and  her  pretty 
mouth  quivered. 

"You  aren't  mad,  are  you,  Johnny?" 
she  said. 

"  Of  course  I  ain't,"  replied  Johnny, 
manfully.  "  If  you  have  a  previous  en- 
gagement, that  settles  it." 

"  I  don't  think  Anita  has  any  engage- 
ment." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  may  not  go  to  the  concert, 
anyway,"  returned  Johnny.  "  Good  eve- 
ning, Emmeline." 

"  Good  evening,"  returned  Emmeline. 
She  walked  on  rather  sadly.  She  had  no 
regrets  concerning  Johnny,  since  she 
firmly  believed  him  to  be  Anita's  prop- 
erty, but  she  was,  of  course,  facing  an 
irony  of  fate. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  faced  an- 
other. She  saw  some  one  approaching, 
and  her  heart  leaped.  Was  it — ?  A 
young  man  jauntily  swinging  a  tightly 
rolled  umbrella  came  toward  her.  Em- 
meline did  not  raise  her  eyes  until  she 
met  him.  She  was  almost  sure.  When 
she  did  look  up,  she  encountered  the 
handsome  patronizing  eyes  of  Mr.  Lionel 
Bates,  who  was  going  to  be  married  in 
the  spring  to  Miss  Ellen  Sylvester. 
Emmeline  knew  Mr.  Bates.  He  was  a 
la^yv^er,  and  had  had  business  dealings 
with  her  mother. 
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"  How  do  you  do,  little  one  ?"  said  Mr. 
Bates,  as  he  passed.  He  did  not  even 
consider  it  worth  his  while  to  raise  his 
hat.  Emmeline  passed  on.  She  consid- 
ered that  if  a  grown-np  young  man  could 
know  what  a  girl  of  fourteen  really 
thought  of  him,  he  perhaps  would  not 
swing  his  umbrella  quite  so  airily. 

Then  she  saw  old  Mr.  Henry  T.  Mere- 
dith, who  was  eighty  and  had  had  three 
wives,  approaching.  Emmeline  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  that  the  southern- 
wood might  point  to  him.  Mr.  Meredith 
was  fond  of  little  girls,  and  he  was  per- 
petually mistaking  a  little  girl  for  one 
of  his  own  descendants.  He  had  grand- 
children and  great-gTandchildren,  and  his 
memory  had  begun  to  fail.  He  stopped 
and  rested  on  his  stick  when  he  met 
Emmeline,  and  felt  in  his  overcoat 
pocket,  from  which  he  drew  a  sticky  mo- 
lasses drop.  Then  he  thrust  the  sweet 
into  Emmeline's  mouth  with  a  loud 
cackle  of  intense  enjoyment. 

"  Didn't  think  ye  was  goin'  to  meet 
grandpa,  did  ye  V  said  he.  "  How  be  ye, 
grandpa's  little  Lizzie  ?   How's  your  ma  ?" 

Emmeline's  disgust  and  indignation 
struggled  with  her  native  politeness  and 
veneration  for  age.  She  spoke  as  well  as 
she  could  on  account  of  the  sticky  sweet- 
meat in  her  mouth.  "  I  am  not  Lizzie," 
said  she.  "  You  have  made  a  mistake, 
Mr.  Meredith.    I  am  Emmeline  Ames." 

It  was  all  thrown  away  on  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. He  did  not  hear  one  word.  He 
thrust  another  molasses  drop  into  Em- 
meline's hand,  and  he  cackled  again. 
"  Here's  another  for  ye,"  said  he.  "  Now 
run  right  home  to  your  ma,  Lizzie,  or 
you'll  ketch  cold." 

Old  Mr.  Meredith  went  his  way  and 
Emmeline  went  hers.  As  soon  as  she 
was  quite  sure  she  was  unobserved  she 
disposed  of  the  two  molasses  drops.  This 
time  the  irony  of  fate  had  almost  cuffed 
her  ears. 

She  walked  on  a  little  farther.  She 
had  almost  given  up,  when  she  saw  the 
Boy  advancing.  This  time  she  'knew. 
When  they  met  she  glanced  quickly  at 
him,  disclosing  a  flash  of  brilliant  blue 
under  gold-fringed  lids  which  immedi- 
ately dropped  upon  paling  cheeks.  She 
was  sure  the  Boy's  eyes  had  met  hers, 
but  he  did  not  look  away  so  quickly.  She 
could  feel  his  earnest  gaze  upon  her  face. 


She  knew  that  he  turned  and  looked 
after  her.  She  wondered  if  she  were 
walking  straight.  She  felt  the  boy's-love 
in  her  shoe.  Her  heart  beat  so  loud  that 
she  did  not  hear  the  resonant  creak  of 
the  snow.  She  did  not  feel  the  bite  of 
the  winter  wind  upon  her  face.  A  sleigh 
passed  with  a  loud  jangle  of  bells.  She 
did  not  notice  it.  She  had  met  the  Boy. 
She  had  no  doubt.  She  did  not  know 
who  he  was.  He  was  a  beautiful  boy.  He 
was  tall  and  straight  and  slender,  and  he 
had  a  handsome  dark  face.  Emmeline 
had  met  him  with  a  sprig  of  southern- 
wood in  her  shoe,  and  she  knew.  It  made 
no  difference  to  her  that  the  superstition 
was  to  the  effect  that  a  girl  would  marry 
the  fiTsi  one  whom  she  met.  She  ob- 
viously could  not  marry  a  boy  who  was 
the  property  of  her  dearest  friend,  or  an 
engaged  young  man,  or  an  old  gentleman 
who  could  not  tell  her  from  one  of  his 
own  great-grandchildren. 

In  her  agitation,  Emmeline  wall^ed 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  past  the 
store.  Then  she  met  Anita,  who  asked 
her  where  she  was  going,  and  she  re- 
membered. 

"  To  the  store  ?"  repeated  Anita.  "  Why, 
Emmeline  Ames,  you  have  walked  'way 
past  it!    It  is  freezing  cold,  too." 

Anita  was  very  fat,  and  there  was  a 
curious  unfinished  effect  about  her  nose 
and  mouth.  She  had  a  quantity  of  black 
hair,  and  she  had  just  begun  to  do  it  up. 
A  great  knot  of  it  wobbled  about  her  neck 
as  she  spoke. 

"  I  don't  feel  a  bit  cold,"  replied  Em- 
meline. 

"  It  is  cold — the  coldest  day  in  the  year. 
Well,  turn  round  and  walk  back  with  me. 
I  am  going  to  the  store,  too.  Aunt 
Rachel  wants  some  knitting-cotton — she 
is  out  of  it — for  those  everlasting  face- 
cloths she  is  always  knitting." 

I  suppose  she  likes  to  knit  them," 
Emmeline  remarked,  dreamily,  as  she 
walked  back  with  Anita. 

"  I  suppose  she  does,  or  she  knits  them 
because  she  hasn't  anything  she  does  like 
to  do." 

Emmeline  did  not  hear  what  Anita 
said.  She  was  thinking  of  the  Boy. 
Then  suddenly  she  thought  she  must 
say  something  to  her  friend.  "  I  met 
Johnny  just  now,"  she  said. 

The  color  flew  into  Anita's  face.  She 
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tossed  her  head,  and  the  great  knot  of 
black  hair  wobbled  dangerously. 

"Huh!"  said  she,  "I  don't  know  as  I 
think  so  very  much  of  Johnny  Woodfield, 
after  all." 

"  But,  Anita,"  Emmeline  said,  wonder- 
ingly,  you  remember  how  you  met  him 
last  summer  when  you  had  that  sprig  of 
boy's-love  in  your  shoe." 

"  Huh !"  said  Anita,  quite  violently. 
"  I  don't  know  as  I  have  much  faith  in 
that  sign,  anyway.  Johnny  Woodfield 
isn't  the  only  boy  in  this  town,  and  I 
don't  waste  my  thoughts  on  any  boy  my- 
self. I  am  going  to  begin  to  study 
French  with  Miss  Laselle  next  week. 
Grandmother  says  perhaps  I  can  go  to 
Europe  for  a  year  after  I  am  through  the 
high  school,  and  if  I  can't  speak  French 
nobody  can  understand  a  word  I  say.  I 
might  just  as  well  be  a  cat  travelling!" 

Emmeline  stared  at  Anita. 

"  Grandmother  says  she  thinks  I  shall 
need  a  year's  rest  before  I  go  to  col- 
lege," said  Anita,  proudly.  "  I  am  not 
very  strong." 

Emmeline,  little,  slender,  high-browed 
girl,  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  "  Wliy, 
Anita,  you  look  real  strong!"  said  she. 

"  I  know  I  weigh  more  than  you  do, 
Emmeline,"  Anita  returned,  severely, 
"  but  weight  does  not  always  mean 
health.    I  am  very  delicate." 

Then  they  entered  the  store.  Emme- 
line made  her  purchases,  and  Anita 
bought  white  knitting-cotton.  Then  she 
and  Anita  said  good-by  to  each  other  and 
parted.  Emmeline  walked  home  through 
the  deepening  winter  twilight.  She  gazed 
ahead  with  her  innocent,  serious  blue 
eyes.  She  had  a  listening  air,  as  if  she 
heard  music.    She  was  very  happy. 

When  she  reached  home  she  went  into 
the  sitting-room,  where  her  mother  and 
Aunt  Martha  and  the  children  and  her 
little  dog  Spotty  were  all  grouped  before 
the  hearth  fire.  Spotty  sprang  at  her, 
yelping  with  delight.  He  tried  to  reach 
her  beloved  little  face  with  his  affection- 
ate, quivering  tongue. 

"  Have  you  almost  perished  with  the 
cold,  dear?"  asked  Emmeline's  mother. 

"  I  am  not  a  bit  cold,"  replied  Em- 
meline. 

She  removed  her  wraps,  and  sat  down 
with  the  others  before  the  fire,  which 
cast  a  strange  crimson  glow  upon  her 


head.  Emmeline  sat  still,  smiling  a 
strange  inscrutable  smile.  Her  eyes,  very 
blue  and  bright,  seemed  gazing  within 
herself  into  long  vistas  of  joy.  Little 
Sally  was  fast  asleep  on  the  bearskin  rug. 
The  firelight  was  playing  over  her,  and 
she  also  was  smiling,  in  her  sleep,  with 
ineffable  mystery.  The  baby  in  Aunt 
Martha's  arms  laughed  and  crowed  and 
held  out  little  imploring  arms  to  Em- 
meline, who  immediately  arose  and  took 
her  carefully  with  tender  kisses.  The 
baby  cuddled  up  against  her  shoulder 
when  she  sat  down  again,  and  Emmeline 
smiled  over  the  little  head,  that  same 
smile  of  inscrutable  joy. 

Mr.  John  Adams,  Aimt  Martha's  hus- 
band, came  in.  "  Whew !  but  it  is  a 
cold  night !  It  seems  mighty  good  to 
get  home,"  he  said.  He  kissed  Martha 
and  patted  the  children's  and  Emme- 
line's heads. 

Then  Annie  came  to  the  door  and  said 
that  dinner  was  ready.  After  dinner 
Emmeline  read  a  little  while,  then  went 
to  bed.  When  she  had  left  the  room  after 
her  good-night  kisses,  Mr.  John  Adams 
looked  across  his  evening  paper  at  his 
wife  and  sister-in-law. 

"  That  girl  is  going  to  make  havoc 
with  young  men's  hearts  before  very 
long,"  said  he. 

"  She  is  growing  prettier  every  day," 
assented  Martha. 

Mrs.  Ames  smiled  proudly,  but  a  little 
uneasily.  "  Don't  put  such  ideas  into  the 
child's  head,  John,"  she  said. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  putting  in  things 
which  are  there  already,"  said  John, 
shrewdly.  Then  the  door-bell  rang  and 
he  had  to  go  into  another  room  to  see  a 
man  on  business. 

Mrs.  Ames  regarded  her  sister  with  a 
troubled  expression.  "  You  don't  think 
that  hahy  has  begun  to  even  think  of 
such  things?"  she  said,  piteously. 

"  Of  course  not,  dear,"  replied  Martha. 
"  It  is  only  John's  nonsense." 

"  She  always  tells  me  everything,"  said 
Mrs.  Ames,  looking  somewhat  consoled, 
"  and  I  have  never  allowed  her  to  read 
novels." 

"  I  think  you  have  been  very  wise 
about  that,"  said  Martha.  "  I  don't  mean 
that  Sally  and  Rosamond  shall  read  a 
page  of  a  novel  before  they  are  eighteen." 

Neither  woman  dreamed  how  the  girl 
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in  her  dainty  nest  overhead  was  lying 
awake  and  reading  that  novel  of  her  own 
heart,  which  the  most  loving  and  watch- 
ful of  guardians  cannot  close  from  the 
eyes  of  youth.  Emmeline,  curled  up  in 
her  little  white  hed,  was  thinking  of  the 
Boy.  An  innocent  rapture  permeated 
every  nerve  when  his  face  came  before 
her  mental  vision.  Such  a  beautiful  boy, 
and  she  had  not  a  doubt  about  the  linking 
of  his  future  with  her  own. 

The  next  morning,  when  she  woke,  her 
first  thought  was  of  the  Boy,  and  a  great 
ecstasy  followed  the  thought.  She  looked 
at  her  window  and  saw  the  snow  drifting 
past  it  like  a  white  veil.  If  it  had  been 
pleasant  she  might  have  gone  to  the  post- 
office  for  the  morning  mail  and  she 
might  have  met  the  Boy ;  now  Sydney 
would  go.  However,  she  was  not  troubled ; 
the  thought  of  the  Boy  was  enough  to  fill 
her  with  strange  content. 

She  was  very  hai)py  all  day.  She  sat 
beside  a  window,  looking  out  often  at  the 
white  storm.  She  had  some  embroidery 
in  her  lap,  but  she  did  not  work  much. 
She  watched  the  snow  fall  and  thought 
of  the  Boy.  It  was  a  very  severe  storm. 
The  wind  blew  and  the  snow  drifted  in 
the  yard  with  curling  crests  like  waves. 
The  trees  stood  as  if  knee-deep  in  eddying 
hollows  of  snow.  It  was  strange,  but  the 
fiercer  the  storm  became  the  greater  be- 
came the  spiritual  exaltation  of  the  little 
girl  with  first  love  blossoming  in  her 
heart.  The  storm  and  her  happiness  in- 
creased by  a  similar  ratio.  She  would  not 
have  been  as  happy  on  a  day  when  the 
weather  was  commonplace.  She  hardly 
spoke  from  morning  until  night.  She 
had  never,  in  all  her  life,  been  so  happy. 
Even  the  baby's  crying  when  the  light 
began  to  wane  did  not  disturb  her.  The 
baby  was  cutting  teeth.  Usually  Emme- 
line was  troubled  when  the  baby,  of  whom 
she  was  very  fond,  cried.  Now  cutting 
teeth  seemed  a  part  of  the  universal  joy- 
ous scheme  of  things.  Emmeline  took  the 
baby  and  danced  her  up  and  down  and 
comforted  her.  When  the  child  finally 
fell  asleep  on  her  shoulder,  the  sleep  also 
seemed  a  part  of  joy. 

The  storm  continued  all  night  and  dur- 
ing the  next  day  until  noon.  Then  the  sky 
cleared  and  the  world  was  a  great  blue 
dazzle,  sparkling  as  if  with  diamonds. 

Emmeline  watched  the  men  clearing 


the  road,  and  Sydney  heaping  up  the 
snow  in  great  ridges  on  either  side  of  the 
front  walk.  She  did  not  go  out  that  day, 
and  missed  more  chances  of  seeing  the 
Boy,  still  the  thought  of  him  was  entirely 
sufficient  to  content  her. 

The  thought  of  him  was  sufficient  to 
content  her  as  days  and  weeks  and  months 
passed  and  she  did  not  see  him  again. 
She  was  even  curiously  afraid  that  some- 
body might  mention  him  to  her  and  she 
might  discover  who  he  was.  She  felt 
instinctively  that  any  mention  of  the 
Boy  might  disturb  the  beautiful  crystal- 
line isolation  in  which  she  dwelt  with  him. 

The  winter  was  over,  then  the  spring 
school  term  when  Emmeline  graduated 
at  the  village  high  school,  then  the  long 
summer  vacation  began.  All  this  time 
Emmeline  was  very  happy  with  her  re- 
membrance and  her  dream  and  her  blos- 
soming hopes,  although  she  never  saw  the 
Boy.  She  grew  taller,  and  people  said 
she  was  fast  becoming  a  beauty.  Emme- 
line herself  did  not  realize  any  differ- 
ence. She  had  always  considered  herself 
pretty,  and  loved,  very  innocently,  her 
face  in  her  looking-glass.  She  lived  so 
in  her  dream  that  she  could  not  realize 
what  changes  the  dream  was  working 
within  herself. 

Toward  twilight  one  summer  day  Em- 
meline started  to  spend  the  night  at 
Anita  Lord's.  Anita  was  to  have  a  little 
party,  and  Emmeline  was  invited  to  re- 
main all  night  with  her.  Emmeline  wore 
her  new  white  dress  trimmed  with  lace 
and  embroidery,  and  a  white  hat  trimmed 
with  white  ribbon  and  roses.  She  carried 
a  bag  containing  her  nightgown  and 
toilet  things. 

She  walked  fast,  for  there  was  a  cloud 
in  the  northwest  which  might  mean  a 
thunder-shower,  the  light  was  waning 
fast,  and  she  wanted  to  reach  Anita's 
house.  She  had  come  to  an  unsettled 
place  bordered  by  fields,  when  she  heard 
a  hoarse,  drunken  shout  behind  her 
which  filled  her  with  panic.  She  ran,  but 
as  she  ran  she  glanced  back.  She  saw  a 
huge  figure  coming  after  her  at  a  stagger- 
ing run.  She  knew  immediately  who  it 
was — Mr.  Ticknor.  He  shouted  again, 
and  she  understood.  "  Violetty !  Vio- 
letty!"  shouted  Mr.  Ticknor.  Emmeline 
knew  that  he  was  mistaking  her  for  his 
daughter  Violetta. 
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She  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Mr. 
Ticknor's  brutal  treatment  of  his  family. 
She  reflected  that  since  Mr.  Ticknor  mis- 
took her  for  his  daughter  Violetta  he 
might,  if  he  caught  her,  be  brutal  to  her. 
She  ran  on.  The  hoarse  shouts  gained  in 
intensity.  She  heard  the  name  of  Vio- 
letta coupled  with  alarming  threats.  She 
made  out  that  she  was  to  be  beaten  with- 
in an  inch  of  her  life.  Her  slim  legs 
skimmed  the  ground  as  lightly  as  a  bird's, 
but,  alas !  Mr.  Ticknor  could  cover  twice 
as  much  at  a  jump  as  she.  He  would 
certainly  have  caught  her  had  it  not 
been  for  his  frequent  departures  from  a 
straight  course.  As  it  was,  Emmeline 
heard  the  heavy,  padding  footsteps  nearer 
and  nearer.  She  saw  at  a  quick  glance 
what  might  be  her  only  chance.  She  had 
reached  the  field  in  which  stood  the  little 
corn-house  in  which  she  had  fastened 
Spotty  four  years  ago. 

She  turned  abruptly  and  made  for  the 
little  structure.  She  flashed  through  the 
ranks  of  fodder-corn  like  a  frightened 
bird.  She  heard  a  louder  shout  of  rage 
from  Mr.  Ticknor.  She  did  not  look 
around.  She  wondered,  as  she  ran,  if  she 
remembered  correctly  that,  besides  the 
wooden  bolt  on  the  outside  of  the  corn- 
house  door,  there  was  a  lock  and  key.  If 
she  were  mistaken,  and  it  was  a  padlock 
to  be  fastened  only  from  the  outside,  she 
was  lost.  She  hoped  that  she  remem- 
bered rightly  and  that  there  was  a  lock, 
although  it  was  unusual  in  such  a  place. 
When  she  reached  the  corn-house  she  saw 
that  it  had  an  old  house-door  which  was 
equipped  with  a  heavy  lock  and  key. 
Emmeline  dashed  in.  She  slammed  the 
door.  She  laid  her  hand  on  the  key 
which  was  in  the  lock. 

There  was  a  moment  of  breathless 
agony;  the  key  turned  very  hard.  But  at 
last  it  clicked,  and  Emmeline  sank  down 
on  the  dusty  floor.  She  realized  that  she 
was  faint.  There  was  a  singing  in  her 
ears,  but  through  the  singing  she  heard 
Mr.  Ticknor's  raging  voice.  Then  sud- 
denly it  ceased.  After  a  while  Emmeline 
got  strength  enough  to  rise  and  stand  on 
tiptoe  and  push  the  little  sliding  window 
a  crack  aside.  No  one  was  in  sight.  She 
tried  to  turn  the  key  back,  but  she  could 
not  move  it  at  all.  It  was  hampered. 
Then  she  knew  that  she  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  corn-house  until  some  chance  rescuer 


should  arrive.  The  one  window  was  high 
in  the  wall,  and  too  small  for  even  a 
girl  of  Emmeline's  proportions  to  crawl 
through.  Emmeline  tugged  again  at  the 
key.  She  blistered  one  hand,  but  it  was 
all  useless.  Then  she  stood  on  tiptoe 
again  and  peeped  out  of  the  window. 
Presently  a  buggy  drawn  by  a  white  horse 
passed,  and  she  did  make  a  dismal  little 
outcry,  but  the  buggy  rattled  rapidly  past. 
Emmeline  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  last  year's 
corn.  She  did  not  weep.  The  situation 
was  beyond  tears. 

She  could  not  sit  still  long.  She  was 
at  the  window  again.  She  saw  in  the  dim 
light  a  figure  pass  along  the  road.  Then 
she  realized  that  she  could  not  possibly 
know  who  it  was,  that  she  might  be  rush- 
ing from  one  danger  to  another.  She 
realized  that  she  must  remain  where  she 
was  all  night !  that  she  must  make  up  her 
mind  to  it.  She  thought  of  the  party  at 
Anita's.  She  knew  that  her  relatives 
would  have  no  occasion  to  worry  because 
she  did  not  come  home ;  that  Anita  would 
only  think  that  something  had  detained 
her,  and  would  not  worry,  either;  that 
nobody  would  institute  a  search  for  her 
until  the  next  day.  Then  she  heard  a 
familiar  little  sound  which  revived  her. 
It  was  Spotty's  small,  far-reaching  bark. 
The  little  dog  came  across  the  field  like  a 
flying  shadow.  First  he  leaped  at  the 
window,  which  he  could  not  reach.  He 
whined,  he  called  his  consternation,  his 
sympathy,  with  all  the  tones  in  his  faith- 
ful dog-voice.  All  night  long  he  barked 
and  howled  at  intervals.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  Spotty,  Emmeline  considered 
that  she  could  never  have  endured  such  a 
night.  The  little  dog's  scratchings  on 
the  door  and  his  commiserating  cries 
were  all  she  had  to  sustain  her.  She  sat 
miserably  on  the  pile  of  corn,  and  waited 
for  morning.  She  soon  realized  that 
there  were  mice,  if  not  rats,  in  the  corn- 
house.  She  had  frequently  to  move  about 
to  keep  them  quiet. 

Finally  the  sun  rose.  Then  she  took  up 
her  station  at  the  window.  People  began 
to  pass,  on  the  road,  walking  and  driving. 
Emmeline,  whenever  she  thought  she  was 
safe  in  so  doing,  cried  out,  but  her  voice 
did  not  carry  well  and  nobody  heard  her. 
Spotty  also  made  frantic  dashes  at  every- 
body, but  he  was  simply  shooed  away. 
Nobody  understood  his  dog-language.  It 
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was  ten  o'clock  before  help  came.  Em- 
meline  saw  a  slim,  straight  young  figure 
swinging  along  the  road.  Spotty  made 
one  of  his  desperate  dashes.  The  fig- 
ure stopped.  Then  Emmeline  saw  the 
dog,  mad  with  joy,  careering  back  to  her 
prison,  and  running  in  his  wake  the  Boy. 
When  the  Boy  reached  the  corn-house  he 
saw,  in  a  little  window  high  in  the  wall, 
a  beautiful  little  pale  face  fluffed  around 
with  yellow  hair  against  a  background  of 
amber  dusk. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  the  Boy. 

Emmeline  explained  in  little  gasps  as 
well  as  she  was  able.  The  Boy  immedi- 
ately arose  to  the  situation.  He  was  a 
strong  Boy.  He  put  knee  and  shoulder 
against  the  corn-house  door,  and  Emme- 
line was  free.  "  You  poor  little  soul 
said  the  Boy.  Emmeline  was  so  weak  she 
could  hardly  stand.  "  Here,  take  my  arm," 
said  the  Boy.  He  was  not  at  all  awkward 
with  a  girl,  although  he  was  a  boy.  Em- 
meline took  his  arm,  and  the  two  went 
through  the  corn,  every  blade  of  which 
was  strung  with  a  row  of  dewdrops,  like  a 
lily-of-the-valley,  and  Spotty  raced  ahead 
with  joyous  yelps,  and  returned  to  circle 
with  leaping  bounds  around  the  two. 
"  That's  a  nice  little  dog,"  said  the  Boy, 
when  a  lull  in  the  explanations  of  the 
situation  came. 

"  Yes,"  said  Emmeline.  "  I  don't  know 
how  I  could  ever  have  lived  through  the 
night  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Spotty." 

"  Poor  little  soul !"  said  the  Boy, 
again. 

Emmeline  felt  a  thrill  of  something 
which  seemed  like  the  light  of  the  dewy 
morning. 

"  I  don't  know  what  your  name  is," 
said  the  Boy. 

"  Emmeline  Ames.  I  don't  know  what 
your  name  is,  either." 

"  My  name  is  Guy  Russell.  I  am  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Russell's  nephew.  My  father 
and  mother  died  when  I  was  a  baby. 
When  I  haven't  been  at  school  I  have 
lived  with  my  aunt  Edith,  but  she  died 
last  winter,  and  now  I  suppose  I  shall  be 
here  with  Aunt  Elizabeth  a  good  deal.  I 
enter  Yale  next  fall,  and  next  summer  I 
am  going  abroad." 

Emmeline  felt  a  sinking  at  her  heart. 

"  Are  you  ?"  she  said. 

"  Yes.  I  shall  only  be  gone  six  weeks. 
I  shall  be  here  with  Aunt  Elizabeth  the 


rest  of  the  time  when  I  am  not  at  college. 
I  am  to  stay  here  the  rest  of  this  summer." 

"  I  am  sorry  your  aunt  Edith  died," 
said  Emmeline. 

"  She  was  just  like  a  mother  to  me," 
said  the  Boy,  simply. 

Emmeline  felt  very  sorry  for  him.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never  felt  so 
sorry  for  any  one  before.  She  gave  the 
Boy's  arm  the  most  delicate  little  pres- 
sure with  her  hand,  and  he  immediately 
pressed  the  arm  closer  against  his  side. 

"  But  Aunt  Elizabeth  is  all  right,"  said 
the  Boy.    "  Do  you  know  her  ?" 

"  By  sight,"  replied  Emmeline,  and 
she  spoke  with  a  little  awe.  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Russell  was  a  very  wealthy  woman, 
the  only  really  wealthy  woman  in  the  vil- 
lage. She  lived  in  a  most  beautiful  house. 
She  had  travelled.  She  had  wonderful 
guests  from"  cities  during  the  summer. 
She  mingled  very  little  with  the  vil- 
lage people.  She  was  popularly  supposed 
to  be  very  proud,  although  she  was  said  to 
be  charitable,  and  very  pleasant  "  when 
you  knew  her."  She  had  once  called  on 
Emmeline's  mother,  and  Mrs.  Ames,  very 
particularly  dressed,  had  returned  the 
call,  but  that  was  when  Emmeline  was 
very  young.  She  had  only  seen  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell across  the  church  or  driving,  but  she 
had  always  regarded  her  with  a  sort  of 
feudal  admiration.  "  I  think  your  aunt 
Elizabeth  is  beautiful,"  she  said,  warmly. 

"  Yes,  she  is,"  assented  the  Boy. 

Then  they  had  reached  Emmeline's 
house,  and  Emmeline  was  trembling  with 
irresolution  as  to  whether  she  ought  or 
ought  not  to  invite  the  Boy  in.  Her 
mother  and  Aunt  Martha  solved  the 
question  by  rushing  out  with  exclama- 
tions and  questions.  They  had  just 
heard  that  Emmeline  had  not  been  at 
Anita's  party,  and  Mr.  John  Adams  was 
even  then  on  another  road  with  some  men 
searching  for  her. 

While  Mrs.  Ames  and  Aunt  Martha 
hugged  Emmeline  and  exclaimed  over 
her,  she  and  the  Boy,  between  them,  told 
the  story.  Then  Emmeline  and  the  Boy 
were  in  the  house  at  the  breakfast-table. 
It  seemed  that,  although  the  Boy  had 
already  eaten  one  breakfast,  there  was 
something  about  Annie's  waffles  and  cof- 
fee and  omelette  which  surpassed  his 
aunt's  Erench  cook's  efforts.  Emmeline 
was  blissfully  watchful  of  the  Boy  while 
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he  ate.  She  herself  ate,  but  did  not  seem 
to  taste  anything  except  what  the  Boy  ate. 

I  wonder  the  dear  child  looks  so  well 
after  such  an  awful  night,"  Aunt  Martha 
said  to  Emmeline's  mother. 

Mrs.  Ames  looked  happily  at  Emme- 
line's pink  cheeks  and  the  blue  delight  of 
her  eyes.  "  I  wonder  she  isn't  down  sick," 
said  she.  The  two  women  looked  approv- 
ingly at  young  Guy  Russell.  After  he 
had  gone,  and  Emmeline  had  been  put  to 
bed,  they  agreed  that  he  looked  as  if  he 
might  grow  to  be  a  splendid  man. 

"  I  suppose  he  will  have  all  his  aunt's 
money,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Ames.  Then  she 
looked  ashamed  of  herself.  "  But  that  is 
nothing  compared  with  his  being  such  a 
good,  honest,  innocent  boy,"  she  said. 

"  His  aunt  Edith  Slone  was  a  splendid 
woman,  from  everything  I  have  heard  of 
her.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  boy  has 
been  brought  up  by  a  good  woman.  He 
shows  it.'^  Mrs.  Ames  had  a  dreamy  look 
in  her  eyes.  Her  sister  smiled  a  little 
furtive  smile. 

They  both  thought  Emmeline,  up-stairs 
in  her  little  room,  was  asleep,  but  she  was 
not.  She  was  too  happy  to  sleep.  She 
was  one  of  the  very  few  on  the  face  of  this 
earth  who  dream,  and  keep  the  precious 
crystal  of  the  dream  unshattered  by  the 
shock  with  reality. 

It  was  a  week  after  that  that  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Bussell  gave  a  party  for  her 
nephew,  and  Emmeline  was  invited.  Mrs. 
Russell  sent  her  carriage  for  her.  Emme- 
line had  her  first  silk  dress  to  wear.  It 
was  made  over  from  one  her  mother  had 
worn  when  a  girl.  It  was  white  silk 
sprinkled  with  little  silver  dots.  Emme- 
line's hair  was  tied  with  a  great  white 
bow,  and  she  had  white  shoes,  and  she 
looked,  her  mother  and  aunt  thought,  the 
prettiest  thing  in  the  world.  "  I  am  glad 
the  dear  child  doesn't  know  what  a  beauty 
she  is,"  said  Mrs.  Ames,  after  the  carriage 
had  rolle<^l  away. 

"  She  hasn't  an  idea,"  said  Martha. 

Neither  dreamed  that  Emmeline  knew 
perfectly  well  how  she  looked  and  that  an 
innocent  rapture  because  of  her  beauty  in 
her  silver-dotted  gown  seemed  to  perfume 
her  very  soul.  It  is  more  beautiful  than 
beauty  itself  to  be  innocently  conscious 
of  it,  and  to  value  it  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  love  of  another  than  for  self-love. 
Emmeline  reflected  how  pleased  the  Boy 
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would  be  with  her  appearance  and  she 
tasted  that  pleasure  instead  of  her  own, 
exactly  as  she  had  tasted  the  breakfast  the 
morning  after  he  had  rescued  her  from 
her  prison. 

There  was  a  palm-room  in  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Russell's  house.  An  hour  later  Em- 
meline and  the  Boy  were  in  there.  They 
stood  under  some  great  spreading  fronds 
and  looked  out  of  a  wide  window  at  a 
wonderful  sight.  The  lawn  was  all  dotted 
with  swinging  Japanese  lanterns,  and 
electric  lights  made  strange  shadows 
which  looked  alive.  The  night  looked 
like  another  world,  full  of  mysteries  of 
beauty  unfolding  upon  beauty,  and  joy 
upon  joy.  Each  saw  more  than  there 
really  was,  because  each  saw  with  the  oth- 
er's eyes.  They  looked  out  at  the  fairy 
night,  then  they  looked  at  each  other. 

"  You  are  the  most  beautiful  girl  I 
ever  saw  in  my  whole  life,"  said  the 
Boy  with  blunt  fervor.  He  spoke  as  if  he 
had  lived  ages.  The  girl  made  no  dis- 
claimer. She  believed  him.  She  gazed 
back  at  him  with  radiant  delight  in  his 
appreciation  of  her. 

The  window  opened  like  a  door.  The 
Boy  threw  it  wide,  and  took  Emmeline's 
hand  with  a  caressing  touch  in  his  hard, 
boyish  one.  "  Let's  walk  out  there,"  he 
said,  stammeringly.  He  and  Emmeline 
went  out.  They  strolled  arm  in  arm 
along  a  broad  gravel  walk  and  finally  sat 
down  under  a  tree  swarming  with  bril- 
liant lanterns  like  butterflies.  They  were 
quite  alone.  Most  of  the  guests  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lawn,  where  refresh- 
ments were  being  served,  and  where  the 
orchestra  played  behind  some  flowering 
bushes.  The  Boy  put  his  arm  around  the 
girl.  "  I  love  you,"  he  whispered.  Em- 
meline said  nothing.  She  felt  as  if  some 
divine  fluid  were  coursing  through  all 
her  veins. 

"  Don't  you  love  me  ?"  said  the  Boy. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Emmeline. 

She  and  the  Boy  kissed  each  other. 

"  Then  we  are  engaged,"  said  the  Boy. 
Emmeline  nodded.  She  looked  at  him, 
and  her  face  of  love,  and  ignorance  of 
love,  was  fairly  dazzling.  The  Boy  kissed 
her  again.  Then  they  sat  still.  The 
Boy's  arm  was  around  the  girl  and  her 
head  on  his  shoulder.  Both  tasted  the 
uttermost  joy  of  the  present.  Happiness 
stood  still  in  their  heaven. 
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DimCULT  as  it  is  in  many  cases, 
and  impossible  in  some,  to  trace 
the  dividing  line  between  ex- 
pressions which  contribute  to  clearness 
and  those  which  contribute  to  energy, 
there  is  one  division  of  them  which  be- 
longs unmistakably  to  the  latter  class. 
These  go  under  the  general  name  of 
intensives.  In  them  is  seen  most  sharp- 
ly exhibited  the  action  of  this  one  of 
the  two  principal  agencies  which  bring 
into  being  words  and  phrases  seemingly 
unnecessary.  Trom  the  point  of  view 
of  the  mere  understanding,  intensives  are 
the  most  superfluous  locutions  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  expression. 
Yet  they  are  not  merely  more  in  number 
than  those  of  all  other  kinds  put  together; 
they  are  the  most  frequently  heard  in 
colloquial  speech.  The  impression  they 
continue  to  make  depends  upon  the  in- 
frequency  of  their  use.  Yet  the  repeti- 
tion of  them  is  so  constant  that  in  many 
cases  it  impairs  in  time  their  original 
vigor,  and  they  sink  into  the  ranks  of 
hackneyed  phrases  without  special  sig- 
nificance, and  therefore  without  force. 

It  is  not,  in  truth,  until  men  have 
reached  a  high  degree  of  cultivation 
that  they  begin  to  appreciate  the  ef- 
ficacy of  understatement;  that  if  proper- 
ly and  skilfully  employed  it  is  far  more 
effective  than  the  most  emphatic  asser- 
tion. The  common  mind  thinl^s  to  con- 
vey the  impression  of  strength  by  the 
strength  of  the  language  employed.  It 
in  consequence  comes  to  employ  this  so 
much  that  the  words  lose  at  last  the 
force  they  were  originally  intended  to 
convey.  We  see  this  exemplified  in  the 
constant  use  of  the  adverbs  awfully,  ter- 
ribly, horribly,  where  the  things  qualified 
indicate  nothing  awful,  nor  terrible,  nor 
horrible.  This  is  in  no  way  peculiar  to 
our  speech.  The  users  of  all  languages 
convey  their  feelings  by  resorting  to  such 
methods   of   expression.     Of  colloquial 


Latin  no  adequate  representation  has 
survived.  Were  we  in  possession  '  of  it 
through  all  its  periods,  we  should  see 
this  principle  of  growth  as  fully  exem- 
plified in  that  tongue  as  in  our  own. 
Take  the  adverb  valde,  equivalent  to  our 
"  mighty."  Cicero,  for  instance,  speaks 
of  a  man  as  valde  studiosus  et  diligens, 
which,  strictly,  ought  to  mean  "  mighty 
assiduous  and  diligent."  The  word  in 
this  sense  must  have  come  at  first  into 
use  in  the  language  of  conversation. 
At  the  outset  it  signified,  doubtless,  just 
exactly  what  it  said.  In  process  of  time 
its  original  force  was  worn  out  by  fre- 
quency and  inappropriateness  of  use. 
Hence  it  came  to  be  employed  in  serious 
discourse  in  about  the  same  sense  as 


our  "  very." 


One  proposition  there  is  which  needs 
to  be  stated  emphatically  at  this  point. 
Words  and  phrases  which  are  amply 
sufficient  for  the  understanding  are  often 
altogether  inadequate  for  the  expression 
of  the  feelings.  The  result  of  this 
mental  dissatisfaction  with  the  com- 
munication of  mere  knowledge  is  most 
conspicuously  illustrated  in  the  wide 
prevalence  of  profanity.  Into  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  practice  its  moral  and 
religious  aspect  does  not  enter  at  all. 
It  is  purely  from  the  linguistic  side  that 
it  is  here  to  be  considered.  So  looked  at, 
its  existence  and  the  extent  of  the  in- 
dulgence in  it  bear  out  the  truth  of 
the  principle  just  announced.  Whatever 
intellectual  justification  there  may  be 
for  profanity  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
men  are  aiming  to  state  strongly  what 
they  feel  strongly.  The  habit  is,  in 
consequence,  subject  to  the  general  law 
governing  intensives.  To  a  very  great 
extent  the  practice  of  swearing  is  spe- 
cially characteristic  of  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect civilization.  With  the  advance 
of  culture  profanity  declines.  It  de- 
clines not  so  much  because  men  become 
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peculiarly  sensitive  to  its  viciousness, 
but  they  do  to  its  ineflPectiveness.  The 
growth  of  refinement  both  in  the  in- 
dividual and  in  the  community  tends 
more  to  its  disuse  than  all  the  exhorta- 
tions of  moralists  or  the  rebukes  of 
divines.  Much  must  always  be  allowed 
in  the  case  of  particular  persons  for  the 
influence  of  early  training  and  associa- 
tion. Exceptions  are,  therefore,  too  nu- 
merous to  lay  down  any  positive  rule; 
still,  it  is  safe  to  say  in  general  that  a 
man's  intellectual  development  is  large- 
ly determined  by  the  extent  of  his  in- 
dulgence in  profanity.  No  one,  indeed, 
doubts  its  wide  prevalence  at  the  present 
time.  But  compared  to  the  practice  of 
the  past,  it  has  been  steadily,  even  if 
slowly,  diminishing  for  centuries.  This 
does  not  prove  that  men  are  better 
morally  or  intellectually  than  they  were. 
It  does  show,  however,  that  there  exists 
now  a  higher  average  of  cultivation, 
which  renders  the  habit  distasteful  to 
increasingly  large  numbers. 

No  one,  indeed,  who  makes  himself 
familiar  with  the  history  of  English 
usage  in  this  particular  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  extent  to  which  pro- 
fanity once  prevailed  among  all  classes 
of  our  race.  One  oath  especially  was 
so  general  a  favorite  with  our  ancestors 
that  it  became  the  distinctive  appella- 
tion by  which  for  centuries  they  were 
designated.  The  historian  Brantome 
tells  us  that  when  Joan  of  Arc  was  im- 
prisoned at  Rouen,  she  was  visited  by 
the  Sire  de  Luxembourg,  accompanied 
by  two  or  three  of  the  English  nobility. 
In  reply  to  a  question  of  his  she  ex- 
pressed her  feelings  about  the  prospect 
of  the  conquest  of  France  by  the  in- 
vaders. In  so  doing  she  called  them  by 
the  term  by  which  they  were  frequently 
if  not  commonly  designated  on  the  Con- 
linent.  The  word  was  apparently  used 
in  unconsciousness  on  her  part  that  she 
was  uttering  anything  which  could  be 
deemed  a  disparaging  reflection  upon 
the  hostile  race;  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  never  safe  to  assume 
the  certain  knowledge  of  what  is  passing 
through  a  woman's  mind.  "  I  know 
well,'*  she  said,  "  that  the  English  will 
do  me  to  death,  believing  that  after  my 
death  they  will  gain  the  kingdom  of 
France;  but  if  there  should  be  here  one 


hundred  thousand  Goddems  more  than 
now,  they  shall  not  have  this  kingdom." 
This  speech  belongs  to  the  fifteenth 
century;  but  in  the  nineteenth  Byron 
represented  Don  Juan  as  not  recognizing 
a  word  of  English  save  this  shibboleth 
of  theirs,  as  it  is  termed,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  a  salaam  equivalent 
to  "  God  be  with  you." 

Shakespeare,  whose  all-embracing  eye 
nothing  seems  to  have  escaped,  did  not 
fail  to  notice  this  distinguishing  peculi- 
arity of  his  coimtrjT:nen.  In  his  time 
religion  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  culture 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  profanity. 
The  Puritan  hostility  was  as  pronounced 
to  the  oath  as  it  was  to  the  theatre.  In 
the  representation  of  this  feeling  the 
dramatist  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  characters  the  protest  of  unre- 
generate  and  uncultivated  human  nature 
against  the  efl^ort  to  substitute  mild, 
euphemistic  utterances  for  the  more  em- 
phatic expressions  then  current.  In- 
cidentally, indeed,  he  may  have  had  an 
intention  of  conveying  indirectly  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Queen,  who  was  distinct- 
ly noted  for  the  profane  as  well  as 
vigorous  vernacular  in  which  she  occa- 
sionally indulged.  In  Henry  IV.,  Hot- 
spur's wife  is  represented  as  saying,  in 
reply  to  her  husband's  demand  for  her 
song,  "  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth !"  It 
is  not  the  denial,  but  the  words  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  that  ex- 
cites her  lord's  anger.  "  Not  yours,  in 
good  sooth !"  is  his  contemptuous  repeti- 
tion of  her  answer.  She  swears,  he  tells 
her,  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife,  in  using 
expressions  like  "  As  true  as  I  live,"  and 
^'  As  God  shall  mend  me,"  and  "  As  sure 
as  day."  She  gives  such  sarcenet  surety 
for  her  oaths  as  if  she  had  never  walked 
farther  than  Finsburj^  Then  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  he  sets  forth  the  attitude 
towards  profanity  which  found  favor  in 
the  circles  of  the  court  as  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  the  Puritan  city: 

Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  ladv  as  thou  art, 
A  good  moutli-filling  oath;   and  leave,  In 
sooth, 

And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread, 
To  velvet-guards  and  Sunday-citizens. 

One  general  principle  can  be  laid 
down,  though  subject  to  exception.  Ex- 
pletives  primarily   designed   to  convey 
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clearness  usually  hold  their  ground. 
Those  which  serve  merely  to  impart 
energy  die  out  with  the  progress  of 
culture.  It  is  not  hostility  to  them 
which  produces  this  result,  but  the  loss 
of  force  from  frequency  of  repetition 
and  from  misapplication.  If  the  use  of 
them  could  be  reserved  only  for  special 
occasions,  they  might  last  indefinitely. 
But  rarely  are  single  words  or  phrases 
which  strike  the  popular  fancy  long  con- 
fined to  their  original  signification. 
Blizzard,  as  one  example  out  of  many, 
though  in  existence  some  time  before, 
came  into  general  use  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  as  a  combination  of  driving 
wind  and  drifting  snow  accompanied 
with  intense  cold,  from  the  fu:py  of  which 
man  and  beast  found  safety  only  in  shel- 
ter. Such  was  its  sense  in  the  far  West. 
After  its  migration  to  the  East  it  lost 
largely  that  distinctive  meaning.  Now 
there  is  hardly  a  snow-storm  so  meek  in 
itself  that  it  does  not  receive  from  some 
one  this  appellation,  provided  only  that 
it  be  accompanied  with  wind.  But  in 
the  discussion  of  the  loss  of  force  by 
expletives  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
so  striking  as  the  history  of  double  com- 
parison which  prevailed  for  about  three 
centuries  in  our  speech  and  then  died  out 
from  the  language  of  literature,  not  from 
any  known  attack  upon  it,  but  merely 
from  the  burden  of  its  own  weight.  The 
additional  strength  it  originally  imparted 
to  expression  ceased  to  be  felt.  This 
made  it  an  easy  conquest  to  that  desire 
for  strict  regularity  which  is  latent  in 
the  hearts  of  us  all,  and  rages  violently 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  aim  to  be, 
what  they  deem,  grammatically  pure. 

Double  comparison  came  into  being  in 
the  last  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  its  case  the  usage  was  distinctly  due 
to  the  desire  of  imparting  to  speech  not 
perspicuity  but  force.  The  particular 
shape  it  took  came  from  the  coalescence 
in  our  tongue  of  the  native  and  Romance 
elements.  The  original  Anglo-Saxon  ter- 
minations for  expressing  degrees  of  com- 
parison -are  represented  in  modern  Eng- 
lish by  -er  and  by  -est.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  indicated  these  then, 
as  it  does  now,  by  plus  and  le  plus.  Upon 
this  model  more  and  most  were  intro- 
duced for  the  same  purpose  into  our 
speech.    When  the  Romance  element  be- 


came a  constituent  part  of  the  language, 
the  foreign  adjectives  receiving  the  right 
of  citizenship  could  not  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  receive  the  native  end- 
ings for  comparison  without  rendering 
them  particularly  difficult  to  pronounce. 
Hence  the  two  methods  came  to  be  treated 
with  equal  respect,  and  whenever  i)Os- 
sible  were  used  indiiferently.  This  has 
continued  to  our  day.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  mainly,  perhaps  altogether,  a 
matter  of  euphony  to  which  method 
preference  should  be  given.  The  choice 
becomes  in  consequence  largely  a  question 
of  taste,  which  cannot  be  decided  by  any 
fixed  rules.  Efforts  are  made  at  times  to 
set  up  such.  To  some  extent  they  may 
have  influenced  the  practice  of  many; 
but  in  themselves  they  are  merely  the 
creation  of  grammarians  and  have  no 
warrant  in  good  usage.  Difficulty  of  ut- 
terance is  the  all-sufficient  reason  for 
preferring  more  and  most  to  -er  and  -est 
in  the  comparison  of  adjectives;  and  that 
in  any  given  case  is  a  matter  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  individual  judgment. 

These  two  methods  of  comparison  were 
flourishing  side  by  side  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Then  the  practice  began  of 
employing  both  with  the  same  adjective 
in  order  to  impart  additional  energy. 
The  usage  is  found  not  unfrequently  in 
"  Piers  Plowman  "  and  Chaucer,  and  nat- 
urally in  the  writings  of  their  successors. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first 
Stuarts  it  flourished  luxuriantly.  Espe- 
cially did  it  abound  with  the  story- 
tellers and  the  dramatists;  but  it  is  not 
absent  from  grave  discourse.  All  of  us 
are  familiar  —  at  least  presumably  fa- 
miliar—  with  the  speech  of  Paul  to 
Agrippa  in  which  he  declared  that  "  after 
the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion 
I  lived  a  Pharisee."  As  the  construction 
is  not  common  in  the  authorized  version, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  translators 
were  here  seeking  to  make  emphatic  the 
assertion  of  the  apostle  that  he  belonged 
to  the  most  bigoted  section  of  the  most 
exclusive  religious  party  among  the  Jews. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  recent  revision, 
by  dropping  most,  has  gratified  the 
devotees  of  modern  grammar  and  re- 
moved from  the  view  of  common  eyes 
another  landmark  in  the  history  of 
the  speech. 

It   is   hardly  necessary   to   say  that 
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in  Shakespeare  the  usage  is  very  fre- 
quent. One,  indeed,  of  the  passages 
of  his  containing  it — "  the  most  nnkind- 
est  cut  of  all " — has  become  a  stock 
quotation.  His  indulgence  in  the  prac- 
tice caused  great  grief  to  some  of  his 
early  commentators;  but  he  was  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  singular  in  resorting 
to  this  method  of  expression.  Apparently 
no  one  disapproved  of  it  in  his  day; 
certainly  no  one  seems  to  have  censured 
it,  at  least  not  in  print.  So  far,  indeed, 
was  it  from  being  regarded  with  dis- 
favor that  approbation  was  publicly  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  the  greatest  scholar 
of  the  time,  at  all  events  the  greatest 
scholar  among  men  of  letters.  In  his 
English  Grammar,  Ben  Jonson  cited  a 
sentence  of  Sir  Thomas  lEore,  in  which 
occurred  the  double  comparisons  "  more 
readier "  and  "  most  loosest."  He  ap- 
proved the  usage.  "  This,"  he  remarked, 
"  is  a  certain  kind  of  English  Atticism, 
or  elegant  phrase  of  speech,  imitating  the 
manner  of  the  most  ancientest  and  finest 
Grecians,  who  for  more  emphasis  and  for 
vehemency's  sake  used  so  to  speak." 

Such  was  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
former  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
by  him  who  was  then  reckoned  the  head 
of  living  men  of  letters,  the  one  writer  to 
whose  knowledge  and  judgment  all  de- 
ferred. Yet  at  the  very  time  the  doom 
of  the  usage  was  sealed.  Its  fate  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  the  dictum  that  over- 
emphasis prepares  its  own  death  -  bed. 
The  usage  slowly  passed  away.  By  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  it  had  practically 
sunk  to  the  speech  of  the  uneducated. 
Soon  its  employment  was  imputed  as  a 
reproach  to  the  men  of  the  generation 
gone  by.  How  completely  it  had  fallen 
not  merely  into  disuse,  but  into  disre- 
pute, is  made  manifest  by  the  words  of 
Dryden  in  his  Defence  of  the  Epilogue 
to  the  second  part  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granada.  This  piece  appeared  in  1678. 
In  it  the  poet  struggled  to  maintain  the 
superiority  of  the  contemporary  drama- 
tists to  the  giant  race  who  had  flourished 
before  the  great  cataclysm  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  latter  could  not  equal  the 
men  of  his  own  age,  he  affirmed,  because 
"  the  times  were  ignorant  in  which  they 
lived.  Poetry  was  then,  if  not  in  its 
infancy  among  us,  at  least  not  arrived 
to  its  vigor  and  maturity."     Wit  had 


now  come,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  to  a  more 
high  degree."  As  a  proof  of  the  lack  of 
refinement  existing  then  in  the  language 
he  instanced  the  use  of  double  compari- 
son. He  cited  an  illustration  of  it  from 
the  then  all-admired  Ben  Jonson,  not  as 
a  specimen  of  the  carelessness  of  the 
dramatist,  but  as  an  impurity  of  expres- 
sion into  which  he  had  fallen  by  con- 
forming to  the  faulty  practice  of  his 
age.  I  think,"  he  wrote,  "  few  of  our 
present  writers  would  have  left  behind 
them  such  a  line  as  this: 

Contain    your    spirits    in    more  stricter 
bounds. 

But  this  gross  way  of  two  comparatives 
was  then  ordinary,  and  therefore  more 
pardonable  in  Jonson." 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  use 
of  double  comparison  in  literature  is 
confined  to  the  speech  of  the  inferior 
characters.  Readers  of  Fielding  will  re- 
call that  in  Joseph  Andrews  Mrs.  Slip- 
slop, the  lady's-maid,  terms  the  hero  the 
"  most  properest  man  "  she  ever  saw.  In 
a  similar  way  in  2'om  Jones  Mrs.  Honor, 
Sophia  Western's  maid,  indulges  in  such 
expressions  as  "  most  whitest  "  and  "  most 
handsomest."  Again  in  Charlotte  Len- 
nox's Female  Quixote,  the  heroine's 
waiting-maid,  overcome  with  compassion 
by  the  lover's  letter,  cannot  refrain  from 
telling  her  mistress  that  she  is  "  the  most 
hard-heartedest  lady  "  she  has  ever  known 
in  her  born  days.  Occasionally  this  all- 
sufficient  fulness  of  utterance  strikes  us 
as  both  peculiarly  expressive  and  im- 
l^ressive.  In  a  medley  published  in  1753, 
entitled  Mothers  Midnight  Comical 
Fochet-Booh,  the  writer  relieves  his  mind 
by  terming  the  person  to  whom  a  poem 
is  addressed  ^'  the  most  completest  ass " 
that  ever  looked  into  a  mirror.  In  the 
lives  of  all  there  are  moments  when  we 
experience  a  keen  sense  of  the  inadequacy 
of  ordinary  speech  to  denote  satisfac- 
torily what  we  think  and  feel.  Such 
affluence  of  energy  as  has  just  been  ex- 
hibited is  a  painful  reminder  of  our 
present  penury  of  expression.  One  at 
times  can  hardly  keep  from  a  sigh  of 
regret  that  modern  grammatical  effem- 
inacy has  debarred  him  from  the  priv- 
ilege of  setting  forth  all-sufficiently  the 
idea  he  entertains  of  some  one  of  his  fel- 
low beings  by  surrounding  and  strength- 
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ening  his  opinion  of  him  with  this  triple 
fortification  of  intensity. 

All  through  the  eighteenth  century 
double  comparisons  of  the  sort  here  given 
could  be  quoted  almost  endlessly  from 
its  light  literature.  But  from  the  speech 
of  even,  the  uneducated  it  seems  now 
to  have  been  dropped,  if  one  can  trust 
to  his  necessarily  limited  acquaintance 
with  the  abundant  mass  of  fiction  pro- 
duced for  a  long  time  past.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  occasionally  made  its 
reappearance  in  poetry.  In  Tennyson's 
"  CEnone,"  as  it  is  found  in  the  volume 
of  1833,  the  nymph  declares  that  Paris 
was  to  her  "  more  lovelier  than  all  the 
world  beside."  This  disappeared  from 
the  edition  of  1842,  when  the  whole  poem 
was  recast  and  largely  changed  through- 
out. Again  in  Taylor's  Philip  van  Arte- 
velde  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  White 
Hoods  declares  to  the  hero's  sister  that 
her  charms  would  kindle  valor  "  in  the 
most  coldest  heart  of  Christendom."  As 
a  final  example,  in  Swinburne's  Atalanta 
in  Galydon  the  chief  huntsman  in  the 
speech  which  opens  the  drama  addresses 
the  Sun-god  in  these  words: 

Rise  up,  stretch  thine  hand  out,  with  thy 
bow 

Touch  the  most  dimmest  heights  of  trembling 
heaven. 

Such  locutions,  being  intentional  re- 
vivals, differ  in  character  from  forms 
still  in  use  like  lesser  and  worser.  The 
existence  of  the  ending  denoting  com- 
parison was  not  perceptible  in  worse  and 
less.  Hence  the  regular  suffix  came  to 
be  appended  also  in  their  case.  Lesser, 
which  sprang  into  being  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time, 
and  its  propriety  has  been  but  little 
challenged.  Worser  has  not  fared  so 
well.  Not  uncommon  in  the  writers  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  it  practically 
died  out  in  the  times  succeeding.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  it  was  revived,  and 
is  occasionally  found  in  good  use. 

Page  after  page  could  be  taken  up 
with  the  history  of  expletives  that  have 
come  and  gone.  New  ones  are  likely  to 
spring  into  existence  at  any  moment; 
old  ones  are  similarly  certain  to  die  out. 
We  rarely  notice  their  redundant  charac- 
ter while  they  are  alive.  It  is  only  when, 
after  their  death,  the  ghosts  of  these 


buried  locutions  occasionally  reappear 
that  they  startle  us.  We  all  use  ex- 
pletives in  some  form  or  another,  general- 
ly without  being  aware  of  it.  When,  for 
instance,  we  say  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  following  such  and  such  a  course, 
few  of  us  reflect  that,  strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  the 
"  whatever."  Nor  are  these  locutions  due 
always  to  the  desire  for  greater  clearness 
or  force,  though  that  is  responsible  for 
the  majority  of  them.  Numerous,  in- 
deed, are  the  causes  which  bring  ex- 
pletives into  being.  There  is  the  in- 
fluence of  alliteration,  joining  together 
two  words,  one  of  which,  if  it  does  not 
directly  convey  the  idea  of  the  other, 
implies,  nevertheless,  its  existence.  Such, 
for  illustration,  are  first  and  foremost, 
hearth  and  home.  Again,  resort  is  some- 
times had  to  expletives  merely  for  the 
sake  of  varying  the  expression,  or  from 
the  influence  of  that  subtle  feeling  which 
in  classical  grammars  is  called  the  sense 
of  euphony.  Thus  we  not  unfrequently 
say  oftentimes  for  often.  But  the  truth 
is  that  expletives  seem  frequently  to  come 
and  go  by  the  operation  of  some  myste- 
rious law,  the  working  of  which  we  in 
many  cases  do  not  fully  comprehend. 

Take  the  case  of  as.  It  once  often 
accompanied  the  imperative, — as,  for  il- 
lustration, in  Chaucer's  "  as  do  me  right." 
Such  a  usage  has  now  entirely  disap- 
peared. Of  a  formerly  fairly  common  em- 
ployment of  this  same  particle  we  have 
a  solitary  survivor  in  the  literary  speech. 
For  no  brief  period  in  the  history  of  our 
language  as  was  joined  to  adverbs  or 
adverbial  phrases  indicating  sometimes 
place,  but  more  usually  time.  Were  "  as 
now,"  which  occurs  not  unfrequently  in 
Chaucer  and  his  successors,  heard  to-day, 
it  would  seem  distinctly  objectionable. 
In  such  a  common  sentence,  however,  as, 
^'  I  have  not  seen  him  as  yet,"  there  is 
an  instance  of  precisely  the  same  char- 
acter to  which  no  one  takes  exception. 
Not  merely  in  Chaucer's  time,  but  in 
Elizabethan  English  and  later,  this  par- 
ticular expletive  use  of  as  was  far  from 
uncommon.  Not  to  burden  the  page  with 
examples,  it  suffices  to  be  said  that  in 
"  Paradise  Lost "  Milton  speaks  of  God's 
applying  his  doom  to  Satan  "  in  myste- 
rious terms  judged  as  then  best."  The 
usage  had  not  even  died  out  at  the  end  of 
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the  following  century.  In  1783  a  cor- 
respondent of  one  of  the  London  papers 
called  attention  to  certain  objectionable 
peculiarities  prevailing  at  that  time  in 
Parliamentary  diction.  From  him  it 
appears  that  in  speaking  of  a  matter  that 
was  to  undergo  discussion  in  one  of  the 
Houses,  the  member  would  announce  that 
it  was  to  be  brought  forward,  say,  for  il- 
lustration, "  as  Monday  night."  Even  as 
late  as  1814  another  relic  of  this  once- 
prevalent  usage  can  be  found  in  so 
classic  an  author  as  Jane  Austen.  In 
one  of  her  novels  she  describes  a  certain 
character  as  having  "  left  them  all  well 
at  ]\ransfield,  and  was  to  dine,  as  yester- 
day, with  the  Erasers." 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  ex- 
pletive usages  which  beset  the  rapid 
writer  is  the  repetition  of  that  after  a 
sentence  containing  an  intervening  propo- 
sition bearing  upon  the  main  statement. 
Few  authors,  indeed,  there  are  who  have 
not  at  some  time  experienced  the  risk 
if  not  the  reality  of  being  caught  in  this 
verbal  pitfall.  The  difficulty  of  avoiding 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  speech  are  in  its  favor.  The 
repetition  of  the  conjunction  in  such 
cases  has  a  very  ancient  and  honorable 
history.  It  is  frequent  in  Anglo-Saxon; 
and  the  same  statement  is  true  of  later 
English.    Chaucer,  for  instance,  says: 

There  is  a  law  that  sayeth  thus : 

That  if  a  man  in  one  point  be  aggrieved, 

That  in  another  he  shall  be  relieved. 

There  are  occasions,  indeed,  when  this 
repetition  becomes  necessary  to  preserve 
clearness  in  consequence  of  the  interven- 
tion of  several  clauses.  In  modern  days, 
however,  the  practice  has  been  so  frowned 
upon  that  the  employment  of  the  second 
that  has  been  reduced  to  its  lowest  pos- 
sible limits.  Yet  idioms  die  hard;  and 
this  one  has  been  so  ingrained  into  the 
texture  of  the  race  that  few  persons 
there  are  who,  after  composing  rapidly, 
do  not  find  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  cut  out  a  redundant  that  which  in 
an  unguarded  moment  has  escaped  from 
the  pen. 

One  kind  of  expletive  usage  there  was 
which  left  a  peculiar  impression  of  itself 
upon  a  portion,  at  least,  of  our  earlier 
literature.  This  was  the  tendency  to 
employ  two  or  more  words,  not  widely 


different  in  meaning,  to  express  the  same 
idea.  It  is  a  usage  so  common  in 
Chaucer  that  it  might  fairly  be  called 
a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  his  style.  To 
modern  ears  it  has  been  made  somewhat 
familiar  by  the  langiiage  of  the  Prayer- 
book.  There  we  find  such  combinations 
as  "  acknowledge  and  confess  "  and  "  as- 
semble and  meet  together."  This  used  to 
be  explained  as  an  effort  to  appeal  to  the 
two  different  elements  which  made  up 
the  population.  For  this  purpose  native 
and  Romance  words  were  supposed  to 
be  purposely  brought  into  conjunction. 
\Yere  all  phrases  of  the  kind  just  quoted, 
the  explanation  might  be  deemed  satis- 
factory. But  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
the  application  of  this  rule  breaks  down. 
Naturally,  indeed,  this  particular  sort  of 
combination  would  be  met  with  frequent- 
ly; for  our  language,  owing  to  its  double 
origin,  is  rich  in  synonyms  derived  from 
its  two  elements.  The  usage  seems  ac- 
cordingly to  be  rather  the  result  of  the 
abundance  of  these  than  of  any  design. 
This  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  synonyms  of  native  origin  are  some- 
times joined  together,  as  also  those  of 
words  derived  from  foreign  sources. 
Chaucer,  for  instance,  in  his  translation 
of  Boethius  is  often  in  the  habit  of  ren- 
dering one  Latin  word  by  two  English 
ones.  To  select  a  couple  of  examples  out 
of  many  score  that  could  be  cited,  liquet 
appears  in  the  English  version  as  "  it  is 
clear  and  certain,"  and  exceVentissimo  as 
"  right  excellent  and  noble."  This  very 
marked  characteristic  of  our  earlier 
speech,  or  at  least  of  certain  writers  of 
it  and  of  certain  writings  in  it,  seems  to 
have  largely  died  out  by  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  subject  of  expletives  has  been  far 
from  exhausted,  though  the  reader's  pa- 
tience may  have  been.  There  is  an  im- 
portant but  purely  rhetorical  side  of  it 
which  lies  outside  the  province  of  these 
papers.  Of  this,  examples,  usually  of  a 
strictly  intensive  character,  are  rare  in 
prose,  but  are  found  not  unfrequently  in 
poetry.  In  the  hands  of  the  great  mas- 
ters the  usage  is  apt  to  have  a  peculiarly 
impressive  effect.  ^Yhen  Milton  tells  us 
that  "  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 
still  opens  wide,"  the  meaning  is  perfect- 
ly clear  to  the  imagination,  though  it 
may  not  be  easily  gauged  by  the  meas- 
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u ring-rod  of  the  understanding.  There 
are,  again,  realms  of  the  expletive  lying 
in  the  border-land  between  grammar  and 
rhetoric.  They  abound  in  locutions  and 
constructions  which  are  sometimes  used 
for  greater  clearness,  sometimes  for  mak- 
ing emphatic  the  particular  matter  under 
consideration,  but  most  commonly  for 
poetic  effect.  The  doubling  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative 
of  the  class.  "  The  baptism  of  John, 
was  it  from  heaven  or  of  men?"  asks 
Christ  of  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes. 
Here  we  have  an  imitation  of  the  French 


construction,  or  at  least  a  coincidence 
with  it.  Take,  again,  a  sentence  in  which 
the  usage  is  due  to  a  distinctly  difierent 
motive.  "  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they 
comfort  me,"  says  the  Psalmist.  No  one 
will  pretend  that  the  they  of  this  sen- 
tence— unfortunately  left  out  in  one  or 
two  of  the  sixteenth-century  versions — 
is  necessary  to  the  comprehension.  He 
who  is  so  little  steeped  in  the  diction  of 
our  highest  literature  as  to  be  unable 
to  appreciate  its  effectiveness  can  never 
be  made  to  feel  its  charm  by  any  proc- 
ess of  reasoning. 


Return 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

I SAID  I  had  forgotten  her, 
That  I  had  put  away 
Our  memories  of  Paradise 
Until  the  Judgment  Day; 

That  nevermore  the  laughing  earth 
Should  see  us  hand  in  hand. 

That  I  long  since  had  shut  the  door 
Of  our  old  fairyland. 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  came  strange  news 

Upon  the  gossip  wind: 
My  love  of  those  sweet  years  ago. 

Great  God! — my  love  was  blind. 

I  said:  the  news  must  be  a  lie; 

Cruel  as  are  the  years, 
They  could  not  be  so  merciless 

To  such  great  eyes  as  hers. 

0  little  child  of  long  ago, 
God  grant  the  news  untrue — 

Except  for  one  strong  selfish  thought. 
That  I  may  come  to  you. 

And  sit  beside  you  in  the  dark. 
And,  as  in  Paradise 

1  gave  you  all  my  breaking  heart, 
Now  bring  to  you  my — eyes. 


The  Community's  Sunbeam 


BY  ELIZABETH  JORDAN 


MISS   CLAKKSON  looked  at  the 
small   boy,    and   the   small  boy 
'  looked  back  at  Miss  Clarkson  with 
round,  unwinking  eyes.    In  the  woman's 
glance  were  sympathy  and  a  puzzled  won- 
der; the  child's  gaze  expressed  only  a 
calm  and  complete  detachment.  Subtly, 
but  unmistakably,  he  succeeded  in  con- 
veying the  impression  that  he  regarded 
this  human  object  before  him  because  it 
was  in  his  line  of  vision,  but  that  he 
found  no  interest  in  it,  nor  good  reason 
far  assuming  an  interest  he  did  not  feel : 
that  if,  indeed,  he  was  conscious  of  any 
emotion  at  all,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
vaguely  dawning  desire  that  the  object 
should  remove  itself,  should  cease  to  shut 
off  the  view  from  the  one  window  of  the 
tenement  room  that  was  his  home.  But 
it  really  did  not  matter  much.  Already, 
in  his  seven  years  of  life,  the  small  boy 
had  decided  that  nothing  really  mattered 
much,  and  his  dark,  grim  little  face,  with 
its  deep-cut,  unchildish  lines,  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  unwavering  strength  of  this 
conviction.     If  the  object  preferred  to 
stay —    He  settled  himself  more  firmly 
on  the  rickety  chair  he  occupied,  crossed 
his  feet  with  infinite  care,  and  continued 
to  regard  the  object  with  eyes  that  held 
the  invariable  expression  with  which  they 
met  the  incidents  of  life,  whether  these 
incidents  were  the  receiving  of  a  banana 
from  Miss  Clarkson's  hands,  or,  as  had 
happened  half  an  hour  before,  the  spec- 
tacle of  his  dead  mother  being  carried 
down-stairs. 

It  was  not  a  stupid  look;  it  was  at 
once  intent,  unsympathetic,  impersonal. 
Under  it,  now,  its  object  experienced  a 
moment  of  actual  embarrassment.  Miss 
Clarkson  was  not  accustomed  to  the  in- 
different gaze  of  human  eyes,  and  in  her 
philanthropic  work  among  the  tenements 
she  had  been  somewhat  conspicuously 
successful  with  children.  They  seemed 
always  to  like  her,  to  accept  her,  and,  if 
her  undoubted  charm  of  face,  of  dress, 
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and  of  smile  failed  to  win  them.  Miss 
Clarkson  was  not  above  resorting  to  the 
aid  of  little  gifts,  of  toys,  even  to  the 
pernicious  power  of  pennies.  She  did 
good,  but  she  did  it  in  her  own  way.  She 
was  young,  she  was  rich,  she  was  inde- 
pendent. She  helped  the  poor  because 
she  pitied  them  and  wished  to  aid  them, 
but  her  methods  were  unique,  and  were 
followed  none  the  less  serenely  when, 
as  frequently  happened,  they  conflicted 
with  all  tile  accepted  notions  of  organ- 
ized philanthropy. 

She  had  come  to  this  room  almost 
daily.  Miss  Clarkson  remembered,  since 
she  had  discovered  the  destitute  Kussian 
woman  and  her  child  there  a  month  ago. 
The  mother  was  dying  of  consumption; 
the  child  was  neglected  and  hungry — yet 
both  had  an  unmistakable  air  of  birth, 
of  breeding;  and  the  mother's  French 
was  as  perfect  as  the  exquisitely  finished 
manner  that  drew  from  Anne  Clarkson, 
in  the  wretched  tenement  room,  her  ut- 
most deference  and  courtesy.  The  child, 
too,  had  glints  of  polish.  Punctiliously 
he  opened  doors,  placed  chairs,  bowed; 
punctiliously  he  stood  when  the  lady 
stood,  sat  when  the  lady  sat,  met  her  re- 
quests for  small  services  with  composure 
and  appreciation.  And  (here  was  the 
rub)  each  time  she  came,  bringing  in  her 
generous  wake  the  comforts  that  light- 
ened his  mother's  dreary  journey  into 
another  world,  he  received  her  with 
the  air  of  one  courteously  greeting  a 
stranger,  or,  at  best,  of  one  seeking  an 
elusive  memory  as  one  surveys  a  half- 
familiar  face. 

Doggedly  Anne  Clarkson  had  persisted 
in  her  attentions  to  them  both.  The 
mother  was  grateful — there  was  no  doubt 
of  that.  Under  the  ministrations  of  the 
nurse  Miss  Clarkson  supplied,  under  the 
influence  of  food,  of  medicines,  and  of 
care,  she  brightened  out  of  the  apathy  in 
which  her  new  friend  had  found  her. 
But  to  the  last  she  retained  something 
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of  her  soil's  unresponsiveness,  and  an  un- 
communicativeness  which  tagged  his  as 
hereditary.  She  never  spoke  of  herself, 
of  her  friends,  or  of  her  home.  She 
made  no  hist  requests,  left  no  last  mes- 
sages. Once  as  she  looked  at  her  boy 
her  eyeballs  exuded  a  film  of  moisture. 
Miss  Clai'kson  interpreted  this  phenome- 
non rightly,  and  quietly  said: 

"  I  will  see  that  he  is  well  cared  for." 
The  sick  woman  gave  her  a  long  look, 
and  then  nodded. 

"  You  will,"  she  answered.  "  You  are 
not  of  those  who  promise  and  do  not  per- 
form. You  are  very  good — you  have 
been  very  good  to  us.  Your  reward 
should  come.  It  does  not  always  come 
to  those  who  are  good,  but  it  should  come 
to  you.  You  should  marry  and  leave  this 
terrible  country,  and  be  happy." 

The  words  impressed  Miss  Clarkson, 
because,  as  she  reminded  herself  now, 
they  were  almost  the  last  her  protegee 
uttered.  She  considered  them  excessive- 
ly unmodern,  and  strongly  out  of  place 
on  the  lips  of  one  whose  romance  had 
ended  in  disillusionment. 

Well,  it  was  over.  The  mother  was 
gone.  But  the  child  remained,  and  his 
future — his  immediate  future,  at  least — 
must  be  decided  here  and  now.  With  a 
restless  movement  Anne  Clarkson  leaned 
toward  him.  In  her  abstraction  she  had 
shifted  her  glance  from  him  for  a  few 
moments,  and  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  interval  to  survey  dispassionately 
the  toes  of  the  new  shoes  she  had  given 
to  him.  He  glanced  up  now,  and  met 
her  look  with  the  singular  unresponsive- 
ness which  seemed  his  note. 

"  We're  going  away,  Ivan,"  she  said, 
speaking  with  that  artificial  cheerfulness 
practised  so  universally  upon  the  help- 
less and  the  young.  "  Mother  has  gone, 
you  know,  and  we  can't  stay  here  any 
more.  We're  going  to  the  country,  to  a 
beautiful  place  where  there  are  flowers, 
and  birds,  and  dogs,  and  other  little  boys 
and  girls.    So  get  your  cap,  dear." 

Ivan  looked  unimpressed,  but  he  rose 
with  instant  obedience  and  crossed  the 
room  to  its  solitary  closet.  His  little 
figure  looked  very  trim  in  the  new  suit 
she  had  bought  for  him :  she  noticed  how 
well  he  carried  himself.  His  prepara- 
tions for  departure  were  humorously  sim- 
ple.   He  took  his  cap  from  its  peg,  put 


it  on  his  head,  and  opened  the  door  for 
her  to  precede  him  in  the  utter  abandon- 
ment of  his-  "  home."  Earlier  in  the  day 
Miss  Clarkson  had  presented  to  pleased 
neighbors  the  furniture  and  clothing  of 
the  dead  woman,  taking  the  precaution 
to  have  it  fumigated  in  an  empty  room 
in  the  building.  On  the  same  impulse 
she  had  given  to  an  old  bedridden  Irish- 
woman a  few  little  articles  that  .  had 
soothed  the  Russian's  last  days:  a  small 
night-lamp,  a  bed-tray,  and  the  like. 
Ivan's  outfit,  consisting  solely  of  the 
things  she  herself  had  given  him,  had 
been  packed  in  his  mother's  one  small 
foreign  trunk,  which  had  held  until  then 
only  an  ikon,  quaintly  framed.  Of  let- 
ters, of  souvenirs,  of  any  clue  of  any  kind 
to  the  identity  of  mother  and  son,  there 
was  none.  She  felt  sure  that  the  names 
they  had  given  her  were  assumed. 

Stiffly  erect,  Ivan  waited  beside  the 
open  door.  Miss  Clarkson  gave  a  meth- 
odical last  look  around  the  dismantled 
room,  and  walked  out  of  it,  the  child 
following.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  she 
turned  her  head  sharply,  a  sudden  curi- 
osity uppermost  in  her  mind.  Was  he 
glancing  back?  she  wondered.  Was  he 
showing  any  emotion?  Did  he  feel  any? 
He  seemed  so  horribly  mature — he  must 
understand  something  of  what  this  de- 
parture meant.  Did  he,  by  chance,  need 
comforting?  But  Ivan  was  close  by  her 
side,  his  sombre  black  eyes  looking 
straight  before  him,  his  new  shoes  creak- 
ing freshly  as  he  descended  the  rickety 
steps.  Miss  Clarkson  sighed.  If  only 
he  were  pretty,  she  reflected.  There  were 
always  sentimental  women  ready  and 
willing  to  adopt  a  handsome  child.  But 
even  Ivan's  mother  would  have  declared 
him  not  pretty.  He  was  merely  small, 
and  dark,  and  foreign,  and  reserved,  and 
horribly  self-contained.  His  black  hair 
was  perfectly  straight,  his  lips  made  a 
straight  line  in  his  face.  He  had  no 
dimples,  no  curls,  none  of  the  appealing 
graces  and  charms  of  childhood.  He  was 
seven — seven  decades,  she  almost  thought, 
with  a  sudden  throb  of  pity  for  him. 
But  he  had  one  quality  of  childhood — 
helplessness.  To  that,  at  least,  the  Com- 
munity to  which  she  had  finally  decided 
to  entrust  him  would  surely  respond. 
vShe  took  his  small  hand  in  hers  as  they 
reached  the  street,  and  after  an  instinct- 
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ive  movement  of  withdrawal,  like  the 
startled  fluttering-  of  a  bird,  he  suffered 
it  to  remain  there.  Together  they  walked 
to  the  nearest  corner,  and  stood  await- 
ing the  coming  of  a  trolley-car,  the  heat 
of  an  August  sun  blazing  upon  them,  the 
stifling  odors  of  the  tenement  quarter 
filling  their  nostrils.  Rude,  half-naked 
little  boys  jeered  at  them,  and  made 
invidious  remarks  about  Ivan's  new 
clothes;  a  small  girl  smiled  shyly  at  him; 
a  wretched  yellow  dog  snapped  at  his 
heels.  To  these  varying  attentions  the 
child  gave  the  same  quietly  observant 
glance,  a  glance  without  rancor  as  with- 
out interest.  ]Miss  Clarkson  experienced 
a  sense  of  utter  helplessness  as  she 
watched  him. 

"Did  you  know  the  little  girl,  Ivan?'' 
she  asked  in  English. 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"Do  you  like  her?" 

"  Xo,  madam." 


"  Why  not  ?  She  seemed  a  nice  little 
girl." 

There  was  no  response.  She  tried 
again. 

"  Are  you  tired,  dear  ?" 
"  N^o,  madam." 

"  Are  you  glad  you  are  going  into 
the  country  and  away  from  the  hot, 
dirty  city?" 

"  Xo,  madam." 

"  Woidd  you  rather  stay  here?" 
"  Xo,  madam." 

The  quality  of  the  negative  was  the 
same  in  all. 

Miss  Clarkson  gave  him  up.  When 
they  entered  the  car  she  sank  into  a  de- 
pressed silence,  which  endured  until  they 
reached  the  Grand  Central  Station. 
There,  after  she  had  sent  oif  several  tele- 
grams, and  bought  their  tickets,  and  es- 
tablished herself  and  her  charge  com- 
fortably side  by  side  on  the  end  seat  in 
a  drawing-room  car,  she  again  essayed 
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sprightly  conversation  adapted  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  young: 

"  Do  you  know  the  country,  Ivan  ?" 
she  asked,  ingratiatingly.  "  Have  you 
ever  been  there  to  see  the  grass  and  the 
cows  and  the  blue  skies?" 

"  No,  madam." 

"  You  will  like  them  very  much.  All 
little  boys  and  girls  like  the  country,  and 
are  very  happy  there." 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"  Do  you  like  to  play  ?" 

"  No,  madam." 

"  Do  you  like  to — to — look  at  picture- 
books  ?" 

"  No,  madam." 

"  What  do  you  like  to  do  ?" 

There  was  no  reply.  Miss  Clarkson 
groaned  inwardly.  Was  he  only  a  little 
monosyllabic  machine?  The  infant  re- 
garded with  calm  eyes  the  sweep  of  the 
New  York  landscape  across  which  the 
train  was  passing.  His  patron  opened 
the  new  novel  with  which  she  had  hap- 
pily provided  herself,  plunged  into  its 
pages,  and  let  herself  rest  by  forgetting 
him  for  a  -while.  He  sat  by  her  side  mo- 
tionless, observant,  continuing  to  exude 
infinite  patience. 

He  ought  to  be  planted  on  the  Egyp- 
tian sands,"  reflected  Miss  Clarkson  once, 
as  she  glanced  at  him.  "  He'd  make  a 
dear  little  brother  to  the  Sphinx."  She 
stopped  a  train-boy  passing  through  the 
car  and  bought  him  a  small  box  of  choco- 
lates, which  he  ate  uninterruptedly,  some- 
what as  the  tiny  hand  of  a  clock  marks 
the  seconds.  Later  she  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  a  picture-paper.  He  sur- 
veyed its  illustrations  with  studious  in- 
tentness  for  five  minutes,  and  then  laid 
the  paper  on  the  seat  beside  him.  Miss 
Clarkson  again  fled  to  sanctuary  in  her 
novel,  w^ondering  how  long  pure  negation 
could  enlist  interest. 

At  the  small  station  where  they  left 
the  train  the  tension  of  the  situation  was 
slightly  lessened.  A  plump  little  woman, 
with  a  round  pink  face,  keen,  very  direct 
blue  eyes,  and  live  gray  hair,  deftly 
tooled  a  fat  pony  up  to  the  asphalt,  and 
greeted  them  with  cheerful  informality. 

"  Get  in,"  she  said  briskly,  after  a  brief 
hand-shake  with  Miss  Clarkson.  "  There's 
plenty  of  room  in  the  phaeton.  We  pack 
five  in  sometimes.  I  was  sorely  tempted 
to  bring  two  of  the  children ;  they  begged 


to  come  to  meet  the  new  boy;  but  it 
seemed  best  not  to  rush  him  in  the  be- 
ginning, don't  you  know,  so  I  left  Jo- 
sephine squalling  behind  the  wood-pile, 
and  Augustus  Adolphus  strangling  man- 
fully on  a  glass  of  lemonade  intended 
to  comfort  him." 

She  laughed  as  she  spoke,  but  her  blue 
eyes  surveyed  the  boy  appraisingly  as 
she  tucked  him  into  the  space  between 
herself  and  Miss  Clarkson.  He  had 
stood  cap  in  hand  during  the  meeting 
between  the  ladies;  now  he  replaced  his 
cap  upon  his  head,  fixed  his  black  eyes 
on  the  restless  tail  of  the  fat  pony,  and 
remained  submerged  under  the  encroach- 
ing summer  garments  of  both  women. 
Mrs.  Eltner,  presiding  genius  of  the  Lo- 
tus Brotherhood  Colony,  exchanged  an 
eloquent  glance  with  Miss  Clarkson  as 
she  started  the  pony  along  the  winding- 
ribbon  of  the  country  road.  Then  she 
prattled  on. 

"  Well,"  she  quoted  in  answer  to  Miss 
Clarkson's  question,  "  they  are  so  well 
that  Eriiulein  von  Hoffman  is  in  despair 
over  them.  She  has  some  new  theories 
she's  anxious  to  try  wdien  they're  ill,  but 
throughout  the  year  she  hasn't  had  one 
chance.  Every  blessed  child  is  flamboy- 
antly robust.  Goodness!  Why  shouldn't 
they  be?  In  the  sunshine  from  eight  in 
the  morning  until  six  at  night.  They 
have  their  lessons  in  a  little  roofed  sum- 
mer-house in  the  open  air,  their  meals 
in  another,  and  they  almost  sleep  in  the 
Q-pen  air.  There  are  ten  of  them  now — 
counting  your  boy," — she  nodded  toward 
the  unconscious  Ivan — "  four  girls  and 
six  boys.  None  of  the  parents  interferes 
with  them.  They  sleep  in  the  dormitory 
with  Fraulein,  she  teaches  them  a  few 
hours  a  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  we 
leave  them  alone.  Eriiulein  assures  me 
that  the  influence  on  their  developing 
souls  is  wonderful," — Mrs.  Eltner  laughed 
comfortably.  "  It's  all  an  experiment," 
she  went  on  more  seriously.  "  Who  can 
tell  how  it  will  end?  But  one  thing  is 
certain  :  we  have  taken  these  poor  waifs 
from  the  New  York  streets,  and  we 
have  at  least  made  them  healthy  and 
happy  to  begin  with.  The  rest  must 
come  later." 

"  An  achievement,"  agreed  Miss  Clark- 
son. "  I  hope  you  will  be  as  successful 
with  my  small  charge.  He  is  not  healthy, 


"He  shall  be  our  little  Sunbeam" 


and  I  doubt  if  he  has  ever  known  a  mo- 
ment of  happiness.  Possibly  he  can 
never  take  it  in.  I  don't  know — he  puz- 
zles me." 

Her  friend  nodded,  and  they  drove  on 
in  silence.  It  was  almost  sunset  when 
the  fat  pony  turned  into  an  open  gate 
leading"  to  a  big  white  Colonial  house, 
whose  wide  verandas  held  hammocks, 
easy  chairs,  and  one  fat  little  girl  asleep 
on  a  door-mat.  On  the  sweeping  lawn  be- 
fore the  house  an  old  man  lounged  com- 
fortably in  a  garden-chair,  surveying 
with  quiet  approval  the  efforts  of  a  pretty 
girl  in  a  wide  sunbonnet  who  was  weed- 
ing a  flower-bed  near  him.  Through  the 
open  window  of  a  distant  room  came  the 
sound  of  a  piano.  At  the  left  of  the 
house  a  solitary  peacock  strutted,  his 
spreading  tail  alive  in  the  sun's  last  rays. 
The  effect  of  the  place  was  deliciously 
"  homey."  With  eyes  slightly  distended, 
Ivan  surveyed  the  monstrous  fowl,  turn- 
ing his  head  to  follow  its  progress  as 


the  phaeton  rolled  around  the  drive  and 
stopped  before  the  wide  front  door.  The 
two  women  again  exchanged  glances. 

As  they  entered  the  wide  hall,  a  pic- 
turesque group  disintegrated  suddenly. 
A  slender  German  woman,  tall,  gray- 
haired,  slightly  bent,  detached  herself 
from  an  encircling  mass  of  childish 
hands  and  arms  and  legs,  gave  a  hurried 
greeting  to  Miss  Clarkson,  of  whom  she 
rather  disapproved,  and  turned  eyes 
alight  with  interest  on  the  new  claim- 
ant for  her  ministrations.  Cap  in  lunid, 
Ivan  looked  up  at  her.  Mrs.  Eltnor  in- 
troduced them  briefly. 

"  Your  new  little  boy,  Friiuloin."  she 
said,  "  Ivan  Ivanovitch.  He  speaks  Eng- 
lish and  French  and  Russian.  He  is  go- 
ing to  love  his  new  teacher  and  his  new 
little  friends,  and  be  very  happy  here." 

Friiulein  von  Hoffman  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  chilling  surface  of  Ivan's 
pale  cheek. 

^'  But  yes,"  she  cried,  "  of  a  certainty 
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he  shall  be  happy.  We  are  all  happy 
here — all,  all.  He  shall  have  his  place, 
his  lessons,  his  little  duties — but,  ach, 
he  is  so  young!  He  is  the  youngest  of 
us.  Still,  he  must  have  his  duty."  She 
checked  her  rapid  English  for  a  courte- 
ous explanation  to  Miss  Clarkson. 

^'  Each  has  his  duties,"  she  told  that 
lady,  while  the  line  of  children  lent  po- 
lite interest  to  her  words,  drinking  them 
in,  apparently,  with  their  open  mouths. 
"  Each  of  us  must  be  useful  to  the  com- 
munity in  some  way,  however  small. 
That  is  our  principle.  Yes.  Little  Jo- 
sephine waters  every  day  the  flowers  in 
the  dining-room,  and  they  bloom  grate- 
fully for  little  Josephine — ach,  how  they 
bloom !  Augustus  Adolphus  keeps  the 
wood-box  filled.  It  is  Henry's  task  to 
water  the  growing  plants,  and  Henry 
never  forgets.  So,  too,  it  is  with  the 
others.  But  Ivan — Ivan  is  very  young. 
He  is  but  seven,  you  say.  Yes,  yes,  what 
shall  one  do  at  seven?" 

Her  rapid  broken  English  ceased  again 
as  she  surveyed  the  child,  her  blond 
brows  knit  in  deep  reflection.  Then  her 
thin  face  lit  suddenly. 

"  Ach,"  she  cried  enthusiastically,  "  an 
inspiration  I  have !  He  is  too  young  to 
work  as  yet,  this  little  Ivan,  but  he  shall 
have  his  task,  like  the  rest.  He  shall  be 
our  little  sunbeam.  He  shall  laugh  and 
play  and  make  us  happy." 

With  a  common  hysterical  impulse 
Miss  Clarkson  and  Mrs.  Eltner  turned 
their  heads  to  avoid  each  other's  eyes, 
the  former  making  a  desperate  effort  at 
self-control  as  she  gazed  severely  through 
a  window  near  her.  It  was  not  funny, 
this  thing,  she  reminded  herself  stern- 
ly; it  was  too  ghastly  to  be  funny,  but 
there  was  no  question  that  the  selection 
of  Ivan  Ivanovitch  as  the  joyous,  all- 
pervasive  sunbeam  of  the  community 
at  Locust  Hall  was  slightly  incongruous. 
When  she  could  trust  herself  she  glanced 
at  him.  He  stood  as  he  had  stood  be- 
fore, his  small,  old,  unchildish  face 
turned  up  to  the  German,  his  black  eyes 
fixed  unwaveringly  upon  her  gray  ones. 
Under  the  glance  Eraulein's  expression 
changed.  Eor  an  instant  there  was  a 
look  of  bewilderment  on  her  face,  of  a 
doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  her  choice  of  a 
mission  for  this  unusual  newcomer,  but 
it  disappeared  as  cpiickly  as  it  had  come. 


With  recovered  serenity  she  addressed 
him  and  those  around  him. 

"  But  he-  need  not  begin  to-night," 
she  added  kindly,  "  not  when  he  is  tired. 
He  shall  eat,  he  shall  rest,  he  shall 
sleep.  Then  to-morrow  he  shall  take 
his  place  among  us  and  be  the  little 
sunbeam.  Yes,  yes — think  how  far  the 
sunbeam  has  to  travel !"  she  murmured 
inspirationally. 

Miss  Clarkson  knelt  down  before  the 
boy  and  gathered  him  into  her  arms. 
The  act  was  spontaneous  and  sincere, 
but  as  she  did  it  she  realized  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  German,  and  even  in  those 
of  Mrs.  Eltner,  it  seemed  theatrical.  It 
was  one  of  the  things  Fraulein  von 
Hoffman  disapproved  in  her — this  tend- 
ency to  moments  of  emotion. 

"  Good  night,  Ivan,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
going  to  stay  until  morning,  so  I  shall 
see  you  then.  Sleep  well.  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  a  happy  little  boy  in  this 
pleasant  home." 

The  unfathomable  eyes  of  Ivan  Ivano- 
vitch looked  back  into  hers. 

"  Good  night,  madam,"  lie  said  quietly. 
Then,  as  she  was  about  to  turn  away,  his 
small  face  took  on  for  an  instant  the 
dawn  of  an  expression.  "  Good  night, 
madam,"  he  said  again,  more  faintly. 

Slight  as  the  change  had  been.  Miss 
Clarkson  caught  it.  She  swayed  toward, 
him. 

"  Are  you  homesick,  Ivan  ?"  she  asked, 
caressingly,  almost  lovingly.  "  Would 
you  like  me  to  take  you  up-stairs  and 
put  you  to  bed?" 

Fraulein  von  Hofl^man  broke  in  upon 
her  speech. 

"  But  they  shall  all  go,"  she  cried.  "  It 
is  their  time.  He  will  not  be  alone.  Jo- 
sephine shall  take  him  by  the  hand;  Au- 
gustus Adolphus  shall  lead  the  way.  It 
will  be  a  little  procession — ach,  yes !  And 
he  shall  have  his  supper  in  the  nursery." 

A  chubby,  confident  little  girl  of  nine 
detached  herself  from  the  group  near 
them  and  grasped  the  hand  of  Ivan  Ivan- 
ovitch firmly  within  her  own.  He  re- 
garded her  stoically  for  an  instant;  then 
his  eyes  returned  to  Miss  Clarkson's,  who 
had  risen,  and  was  watching  him  closely. 
There  was  a  faint  flicker  in  them  as  he 
replied  to  her  question. 

"  No,  madam,"  he  said  gravely.  "  Thank 
you,  madam.    Good  night,  madam." 
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He  bowed  deeply, 
drawing  the  reluc- 
tant figure  of  the 
startled  Josephine 
into  the  salute  as  he 
did  so.     A  sturdy 
German    boy  of 
ele'S'en,   with  snap- 
ping   brown  eyes, 
placed  himself  be- 
fore   the  children, 
his  feet  beating 
time,  his  head  very 
high.       "  Forward, 
march !"   he  cried, 
in  clear,  boyish 
tones.     The  tri- 
umphant Josephine 
obeyed    the  com- 
mand, dragging  her 
charge    after  her. 
Thus  convoyed,  one 
companion  leading, 
another  pulling,  the 
rest  following  with 
many  happy  giggles, 
I V  a  n  Ivanovitch 
marched   up  -  stairs 
to  bed.    His  life  as 
the  Community's 
sunbeam  had  begun. 

The  next  morning  Friiulein  von  Hoff- 
man met  !Miss  Clarkson  in  the  hall, 
and  turned  upon  her  the  regard  of  a 
worried  gray  eye.  Miss  Clarkson  re- 
turned the  look,  her  heart  sinking  as 
she  did  so. 

"  It  is  that  child,"  the  German  began. 
"  He  is  of  an  interest — and  ach,  ja !  of 
a  discouragement,"  she  added,  with  a 
gusty  sigh.  "  Already  I  can  see  it — 
what  it  will  be.  He  speaks  not;  he  plays 
not.  He  gazes  always  from  the  window, 
and  when  one  speaks,  he  says,  ^  Yes,  ma- 
dam ' — only  that.  This  morning  I  looked 
to  see  him  bright  and  happy,  but  it  is 
not  so.  Is  it  that  his  little  heart  breaks 
for  his  mother?  Is  it — that  he  is  al- 
ways thus?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  can  do  with 
him,"  said  the  American  frankly.  "  He's 
like  that  all  the  time.  I  asked  his  mother, 
and  she  admitted  it.  I  brought  him  here 
because  I  hoped  the  other  children  might 
brighten  him  up,  and  I  knew  you  could 
arouse  him  if  any  one  could." 

The  tribute,  rare  from  ^liss  Clarkson, 


•You    GOT   TO   DO    IT!    YOU    HAVE  TO 


cheered  Friiulein  von  Hoffman.  Her 
face  cleared.  She  began  to  regain  her 
self-confidence. 

"  Ach,  well,"  she  said,  comfortably, 
"  we  will  see.  We  will  do  our  best — yes, 
of  a  certainty.  And  we  will  see."  She 
strolled  away  after  this  oracular  utter- 
ance, and  Miss  Clarkson  went  to  break- 
fast. Thus  neither  witnessed  a  scene 
taking  place  at  that  moment  on  the  lawn 
near  the  front  veranda.  Standing  there 
with  his  back  against  a  pillar,  sur- 
rounded by  the  other  children  of  the 
comnuniity,  was  Ivan  Ivanovitch.  In  the 
foreground,  facing  him,  stood  Augustus 
Adolphus,  addressing  the  newcomer  in 
firm  accents,  and  emphasizing  his  re- 
marks by  waving  a  grimy  forefinger  be- 
fore Ivan  Ivanovitch's  uninterested  face. 
The  high,  positive  tones  of  Augustus 
Adolphus  filled  the  air. 

"Well,  then,  why  don't  you  do  it?"  he 
was  asking,  fiercely.  "  You  got  to  do  it. 
You  hare  to.  Friiulein  says  so.  The 
rest  of  us  has  to  do  ours.  I  filled  my 
wood-boxes  alreadv.  and   Josie  watered 
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the  flowers.  We  did  it  early  so  we  could 
watch  you  being  a  sunbeam,  and  now 
you  ain't  being  one.  Why  ain't  you? 
You  got  to!  Why  don't  you  begin?" 
The  continued  unresponsiveness  of  Ivan 
Ivanovitch  irritated  him  at  this  point, 
and  he  turned  excitedly  to  the  others. 

"  Ain't  he  got  to  ?"  he  cried.  "  Ain't 
he  got  to  be  a  sunbeam?  Fraulein  said 
he  should  begin  this  morning.  Well, 
then,  why  don't  he  begin?" 

A  childish  buzz  of  corroboration  an- 
swered him.  It  was  plain  that  the  as- 
signment of  Ivan's  mission,  publicly 
made  as  it  had  been  the  night  before, 
had  deeply  impressed  the  children  of  the 
Community.  They  closed  around  the  two 
boys.  The  small  Josephine  laid  a  pro- 
pelling hand  upon  Ivan's  shoulder  and 
tried  to  push  him  forward,  with  a  vague 
idea  of  thus  accelerating  his  task. 

^'  Begin  now,"  she  suggested,  encour- 


Lemme  go!"  shrieked  Augustus  Adolphus 


agingly.  "  I)o  it,  and  have  it  over. 
That's  the  way  I  do." 

In  response  to  this  maiden  appeal  the 
lips  of  Ivan  Ivanovitch  parted. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  it,"  he 
announced,  distinctly.  "  How  shall  I 
do  it?" 

Augustus  Adolphus  broke  in  again. 
"  Aw,  say,  go  on,"  he  urged.  "  You  got 
to  do  it.    Why  dont  you,  then?" 

Ivan  Ivanovitch  turned  upon  him  an 
eye  in  which  the  habitual  expression  of 
patience  was  merely  intensified. 

"  I  do  not  Imow  how  to  do  it,"  he  said 
again,  speaking  slowly  and  painstaking- 
Iv.  "  You  tell  me  how ;  then  I  will  do 
it." 

Under  the  force  of  this  counter-charge, 
Augustus  Adolphus  fell  back. 

I — I — don't  know,  neither,"  he  mut- 
tered, feebly.  "  I  thought  you  knew. 
You  got  to  know,  'cause  you  got  to  do  it." 

The  eye  of  the 
small  Russian  swept 
the  little  group,  and 
lingered  on  the 
round  face  of  Jo- 
sephine. 

me," 
her. 

"  Then  I  will  do  it." 

Josephine  rose  to 
the  occasion. 

"  Why,  why,"  she 
began,  doubtfully, 
"  I  know  what  it  is. 
You  be  a  sunbeam, 
you  know.  I  know 
what  a  sunbeam  is. 
It's  a  little  piece  of 
the  sun.  It  is  long 
and  bright.  It 
comes  through  the 
window  and  falls 
on  the  floor.  You 
could  do  that. 
Sometimes  it  falls 
on  us.  Sometimes 
it  falls  on  flowers." 

Offered  this 
choice,  Ivan  at 
once  expressed  his 
preference. 

"I  will  fall  on 
flowers,''  he  an- 
nounced with  deci- 
sion. 


"You  tell 
he     said  to 
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TJie  brown  eyes  of  Augustus  Adolphus 
glittered  as  he  suddenly  grasped  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  situation. 

"  No,  you  won't,  neither,"  he  cried,  ex- 
citedly. "You  got  to  do  it  all.  You 
better  begin  now.  You  can  fall  through 
that  window;  it's  open."  He  indicated, 
as  he  spoke,  a  low  French  window  lead- 
ing from  the  living-room  on  to  the  broad 
veranda.  "  He's  got  to,"  he  cried,  again. 
"  Ain't  he  got  to  ?"  With  a  unanimous 
cry  the  meeting  declared  that  he  had 
got  to.  Some  of  the  children  knew  bet- 
ter; others  did  not;  but  all  knew  Augus- 
tus Adolphus  Schmidtt. 

Without  a  word,  Ivan  turned,  walked 
up  the  steps  of  the  veranda,  entered  the 
wide  hall,  swung  to  the  left,  crossed  the 
living-room,  approached  the  w^indow,  and 
fell  out,  head  first.  There  was  something 
deeply  impressive  in  the  silence  and 
swiftness  of  his  action,  something  deli- 
ciously  stimulating  to  the  spectators  in 
the  thud  of  his  small  body  on  the  un- 
yielding wood.  A  long  sigh  of  happi- 
ness w^as  exhaled  by  the  group  of  chil- 
dren. Certainly  this  was  a  new  duty — 
a  strange  one,  but  worthy,  no  doubt, 
since  it  emanated  from  Eraulein,  and 
beyond  question  interesting  as  a  spec- 
tacle. Augustus  Adolphus  resolved  in 
that  instant  to  attend  to  his  personal 
tasks  at  an  early  hour  each  day,  that  he 
might  have  uninterrupted  leisure  for 
getting  new  falls  out  of  Ivan's.  That 
infant  had  now  found  his  feet,  and  was 
methodically  brushing  the  dust  from  his 
clothes.  There  was  a  rapidly  developing 
lump  over  one  eye,  but  his  expression 
remained  unchanged.  Josephine  ap- 
proached him  w^ith  happy  gurgles.  Her 
heart  was  filled  with  womanly  sympathy, 
but  her  soul  remained  undaunted.  She 
was  of  the  Spartan  stuff  that  sends  sons 
to  the  war,  and  holds  a  reception  for 
them  if  they  return — from  victory, — on 
their  shields.  She  cooed  in  conscious 
imitation  of  Eraulein's  best  manner. 
"  Now  you  can  fall  on  flowers." 

Her  victim  followed  her  unresistingly 
to  the  spot  she  indicated,  and,  having 
arrived,  cast  himself  violently  upon  a 
bed  of  blazing  nasturtiums.  The  enthu- 
siastic and  approving  group  of  children 
closed  around  him  as  he  rose.  Even 
Augnstus  Adolphus,  as  he  surveyed  the 
wreck  that  remained,  yielded  to  Ivan's 


loyal  devotion  to  his  role  the  tribute  of 
an  envious  sigh. 

"  Now  you  can  fall  on  us,"  he  sug- 
gested joyfully.  Before  the  words  had 
left  his  innocent  lips,  Ivan  had  made  his 
choice.  The  next  instant  the  air  was 
full  of  arms,  leg's,  caps,  and  hair. 

"Lenime  go,"  shrieked  Augustus  Adol- 
phus, battling  wildly  with  the  unsuspect- 
ed and  terrible  force  that  had  suddenly 
assailed  him.    "  Lemme  go,  I  tell  you." 

The  reply  of  Ivan  came  through  set 
teeth  as  he  planted  one  heel  firmly  in 
the  left  ear  of  the  recumbent  youth.  "  I 
have  to  fall  on  you,"  he  explained  mildly, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  "  Eirst 
I  fall  on  you;  then  I  let  you  go." 

There  was  no  question  in  the  minds 
of  the  spectators  that  this  was  the  most 
brilliant  and  successfully  performed  of 
the  strange  and  interesting  tasks  of 
Ivan.  They  clustered  around  to  tell  him 
so,  while  Augustus  Adolphus  sought  the 
dormitory  for  needed  repairs.  One  of 
the  rules  of  the  Community  was  that  the 
children  should  settle  their  little  dis- 
putes among  themselves.  Eortunately, 
perhaps,  for  Augustus  Adolphus  he 
found  the  dormitory  empty,  and  was  able 
to  remove  from  his  person  the  most  ob- 
vious evidences  of  one  hoisted  by  his 
own  petard.  In  the  mean  time  Ivan 
Ivanovitch  was  experiencing  a  new  sen- 
sation— the  pleasurable  emotion  caused 
by  the  praise  of  one's  kind. 

"  I  think  your  new  duties  is  nice,"  Jo- 
sephine informed  him,  as  she  gazed  upon 
him  with  eyes  humid  with  approval. 
"  You  have  to  do  it  every  day,"  she 
added,  gluttonously. 

Ivan  assented,  but  in  his  heart  there 
lay  a  doubt.  Seeking  for  light,  he  ap- 
proached Eraulein  von  Hoifman  that 
afternoon  as  she  dozed  and  knitted  un- 
der a  sheltering  tree. 

He  stopped  before  her  and  fixed  her 
with  his  serious  gaze. 

"  Does  a  sunbeam  fall  through  win- 
dows?" he  inquired,  politely. 

Eraulein  von  Hoft'man  regarded  him 
with  a  drowsy  lack  of  interest. 

"  But  yes,  surely,  sometimes,"  she  ad- 
mitted. 

"  Does  it  fall  always  through  the  win- 
dow— every  day?" 

"  But  yes,  surely,  if  it  is  in  the  right 
place." 


THE  COMMUXITY'S  SUNBEAM. 
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The  community's  sunbeam  sighed. 
Does  it  fall  on  flowers,  and  on  boys 
and  girls  ?"  he  persisted. 

"  But  yes,  it  falls  on  everything  that 
is  near." 

A  look  of  pained  surprise  dawned 
upon  the  features  of  Ivan  Ivanovitch. 

"  Always he  asked  quickly.  ''It  falls 
on  pverything  that  is  near?" 

Friiulein  von  TTofi^man  placidly  counted 
her  stitches,  confirming  with  a  sigh  her 
suspicion  that  she  had  dropped  three. 

"  Xot  always,"  she  murmured,  absent- 
ly. "  But  no.  Only  when  the  sun  is 
shining." 

Ivan  carried  this  gleam  of  comfort 
with  him  when  he  went  away,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  he  longed  for  a  dark- 
ened world.  But  if  indeed  his  daily  task 
was  difficult,  as  it  frequently  proved  to 
be  as  the  days  passed,  there  were  com- 
pensations— in  the  school  games,  in  the 
companionship  of  his  new  friends,  in 
the  kindness  of  those  around  him.  Even 
Augustus  Adolphus  was  good  to  him 
at  times.  Unquestioningly,  inscrutably. 
Ivan  absorbed  atmosphere,  and  did  his 
share  of  the  Community's  work  as  he 
saw  it. 

The  theories  of  the  Community  were 
consistently  carried  out.  In  the  sum- 
mer, after  their  few  hours  of  study,  the 
children  were  left  to  themselves.  To- 
gether they  worked  out  the  problems  of 
their  little  world ;  together  they  dis- 
cussed, often  with  an  uncanny  insight, 
the  grown-ups  around  them.  Sometimes 
the  tasks  of  the  others  were  forgotten : 
frequently,  in  the  stress  of  work  and 
play,  Augustus  Adolphus's  wood-box  re- 
mained unfilled,  Josephine's  flowers  were 
unwatered.  But  the  mission  of  Ivan 
as  a  busy  and  strenuous  sunbeam  was 
regularly  and  consistently  carried  out — 
all  tlie  children  saw  to  that.  Regularly, 
that  is,  save  on  dark  days.  Here  he 
drew  the  line. 

"  Friiulein  says  it  only  falls  on  things 
when  the  sun  shines,"  he  explained  terse- 
ly, and  he  fulfilled  his  mission  accord- 
ingly. Fraulein  wondered  where  he  had 
accumulated  the  choice  collection  of 
bumps  and  bruises  that  adorned  his  per- 
son ;  but  he  never  told,  and  apparently 
nobody  else  knew.  Mrs.  Eltner  mar- 
velled darkly  over  the  destruction  of 
her  favorite  nasturtium-bed.    Daily  the 


stifled  howls  of  Augustus  Adolphus  con- 
tinued to  rend  the  ambient  air  when  the 
sunbeam  fell  on  him;  but  he  forbore  to 
complain,  suffering  heroically  this  un- 
pleasant feature  of  the  programme,  that 
the  rest  might  not  be  curtailed.  Once, 
indeed,  he  had  rebelled. 

"  Why  don't  you  fall  on  some  one 
else  ?"  he  had  demanded,  sulkily.  "  You 
don't  have  to  fall  on  me  all  the  time." 

The  reply  of  the  sunbeam  was  con- 
vincing in  its  simple  truth. 

"  I  do,"  he  explained.  "  Friiulein  has 
said  so.  It  must  fall  always  on  the  same 
place  if  it  is  there." 

Augustus  Adolphus  was  silenced.  He 
was  indeed  there,  always.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate, but  seemed  inevitable,  that  he 
should  contribute  his  share  to  the  daily 
entertainment  so  deeply  enjoyed  by  all. 

It  was,  very  appropriately,  at  Thanks- 
giving-time that  Ivan's  mission  as  an 
active  sunbeam  ended.  He  was  engaged 
in  his  usual  profound  meditation  in  the 
presence  of  Miss  Clarkson,  who  had  come 
to  see  him,  and  who  was  at  the  moment 
digesting  the  information  she  had  re- 
ceived, that  not  once  in  his  months  at 
Locust  Hal]  had  he  been  seen  to  smile. 
True,  he  seemed  well  and  contented. 
His  thin  little  figure  was  fast  taking  on 
plumpness;  he  was  brown,  bright-eyed. 
Studying  him.  Miss  Clarkson  observed  a 
small  bruise  on  his  chin,  another  on  his 
intellectual  brow. 

"  How  did  you  get  those,  Ivan  ?"  she 
asked. 

For  some  reason,  Ivan  suddenly  de- 
cided to  tell  her. 

"  I  fell  through  the  window.  This 
one  I  got  yesterday " — he  touched  it ; 
"this  one  I  got  Monday;  this  one  I  got 
last  week."  He  revealed  another  that 
she  had  not  discovered,  lurking  behind 
his  left  ear. 

"  But  surely  you  didn't  fall  through 
the  window  as  often  as  that !"  gasped 
Miss  Clarkson.  The  small  boy  surveyed 
her  wearily. 

"  But  yes,"  he  murmured,  in  uncon- 
scious imitation  of  Fraulein.  "  I  must 
fall  through  every  day  when  the  sun 
shines." 

IMiss  Clarkson  held  him  off  at  arm's 
length  and  stared  at  him. 

"In  Heaven's  name,  whyV^  she  de- 
manded. 
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Ivan  explained  patiently.  Miss  Clark- 
son  listened,  asked  a  few  qnestions,  gave 
way  to  a.  moment  of  uncontrollable  emo- 
tion. Then  she  called  together  the  other 
children,  and  again  heard  the  story.  It 
came  disjointedly  from  each  in  turn, 
but  most  fluently,  more  picturesquely, 
most  convincingly,  from  the  lips  of 
Augustus  Adolphus  Schmidtt  and  the 
fair  Josephine.  When  they  had  finished 
their  artless  recital,  Miss  Clarkson 
sought  Fraulein  von  Hoffman.  That 
afternoon,  beside  the  big  open  fire  in  the 
children's  winter  play  -  room,  Fraulein 
von  Hoffman  addressed  her  young 
charges  in  words  brief  but  pointed,  and 
as  she  talked  the  mission  of  Ivan  at  Lo- 
cust Hall  took  on  a  new  significance, 
clear  to  the  dullest  mind. 

"  You  were  very  cruel  to  Ivan — ach, 
most  cruel!  And  he  is  not  to  fall  any 
more,  anywhere,  on  anything,  you  un- 
derstand," explained  the  German,  clear- 
ly. "  He  has  no  tasks  any  more.  He 
is  but  to  be  happy,  and  you  should  love 
him,  and  take  care  of  him,  because  he 
is  so  small.    That  is  all." 

Ivan  exhaled  a  sigh  of  deep  content- 
ment. Then  he  looked  around  him.  The 
great  logs  on  the  andirons  were  blazing 
merrily.  In  the  hands  of  Josephine  a 
corn-popper  waved  above  them,  the  corn 
inside  burning  unobserved  as  she  lent 
her  ears  to  Fraulein's  earnest  words.  Ten 
apples,  suspended  on  strings,  swung  from 
the  mantel,  spinning ,  slowly  as  they 
roasted.  It  was  a  restful  and  agreeable 
scene  to  the  eyes  of  little  Ivan. 

Josephine  felt  called  upon  to  defend 
her  friends. 

"  We  didn't  mean  to  be  cruel,"  she 
explained,  earnestly,  answering  the  one 
of  Fraulein's  charges  which  had  most 
impressed  her.  "  We  love  Ivan.  We 
love  him  lots.  We  like  to  see  him  be 
a  sunbeam,  an'  we  thought  he  liked  to 
be  one." 

The  faces  of  his  little  companions  were 
all  around  him.  Ivan  surveyed  them  in 
turn.  They  loved  him — lots.  Had  not 
Josephine  just  said  so?  And  only  yes- 
terday Augustus  Adolphus  had  played 
marbles  with  him.  It  was  very  good  to 
be  loved,  to  have  a  home,  and  not  to  be 
a  little  sunbeam  any  longer.  Then  his 
eyes  met  those  of  Miss  Clarkson,  fixed 
upon  him  sympathetically. 


"  Would  you  like  to  go  away,  Ivan  ?" 
she  asked  quietly.  "  Would  you  be  hap- 
pier some"^vhero  else?" 

The  eyes  of  Ivan  widened  with  sudden 
fear.  To  have  this  and  to  lose  it! — now, 
if  ever,  he  must  speak!  "Oh,  ?io/'  he 
cried,  earnestly;  "no,  no,  madam!" 

Reassured,  she  smiled  at  him,  and  as 
she  did  so  something  in  her  look,  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  the  moment,  opened  the 
boy's,  closed  heart.  He  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  smiled  back  at  her — a  shy, 
hesitant,  unaccustomed  smile,  but  one 
very  charming  on  his  serious  little  face. 
Miss  Clarkson's  heart  leaped  in  sudden 
triumph.  It  was  his  first  smile,  and  it 
was  for  her. 

"  I  like  it  here,"  he  said.  "  I  like  it 
very  much,  madam." 

Miss  Clarkson  had  moments  of  wisdom. 

"  Then  you  shall  stay,  my  boy,"  she 
said.  "  You  shall  stay  as  long  as  you 
wish.  But,  remember,  you  must  not  be 
a  sunbeam  any  more." 

Ivan  responded  in  one  word— a  simple, 
effective  word,  much  used  by  his  associ- 
ates in  response  to  pleasing  announce- 
ments of  holidays  and  vacations,  but 
thus  far  a  stranger  on  his  lips.  He 
threw  back  his  head  and  straightened 
his  shoulders. 

"Hurray!"  he  cried,  with  deep  fervor. 
This  was  enough  for  Augustus  Adolphus 
and  the  fair  Josephine.  "Hurray!"  they 
shrieked  in  jubilant  duet — "  Hurray ! 
Hurray !" 

The  others  joined  in.  "Hur-ray!" 
cried  the  nine  small  companions  of  Ivan. 
He  looked  at  them  for  a  moment,  his 
thin  mouth  twitching.  They  were  glad, 
too,  then,  that  he  was  to  stay!  He  walked 
straight  to  Miss  Clarkson,  buried  his 
face  in  her  lap,  and  burst  into  tears.  For 
a  moment  she  held  him  close,  smoothing 
his  black  head  with  a  tender  hand.  Al- 
most immediately  he  straightened  him- 
self and  returned  to  the  side  of  Jose- 
phine, shy,  shamefaced,  but  smiling  again 
— a  new  Ivan. 

"  What  did  you  cry  for  ?"  demanded 
that  young  lady,  obtusely.  "  Because 
you  feel  bad?" 

Augustus  Adolphus  replied  for  his 
friend,  with  an  insight  beyond  his  years. 

"  You  let  him  alone,"  he  said  severely. 
"He  don't  never  cry  when  he  feels  bad; 
he  only  cries  when  he  feels  good !" 


The   present  Village  of  Fara 


Babylonians  from  earliest  times  to  the  present  have  built  their  villages  of  zrefes.  or  huts  constructed  with 

palm  branches,  brushwood,  etc. 
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BABYT.OXIA,  which  about  equals 
Italy  in  size,  is  a  gift  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris — a  pure  al- 
luvial deposit,  flat  as  a  table  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Although  almost  with- 
out rain,  the  land  is  unequalled  in  fruit- 
fulness  wherever  it  is  touched  by  the 
waters  of  the  two  streams  or  of  the 
canals  branching  from  them.  In  olden 
times  its  wealth  of  grain  and  palms  ex- 
celled that  of  all  other  lands,  its  fields 
yielded  richer  harvests  than  those  of 
^^g"ypt — it  was  an  inexhaustible  granary, 
looking  at  the  same  time  like  a  palm 
forest  clear  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Even  to  -  day,  when  cultivation  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  river  banks,  the 
former  fruitfulness  of  this  "  garden  of 
the  Old  World"  may  still  be  imagined; 


one  hears  on  all  sides  the  gurgle  and  rip- 
ple of  the  water  which  is  being  conveyed 
from  the  river  through  small  canals  and 
ditches  to  every  field,  almost  to  every 
tree,  bush,  and  shrub,  and  this  toil  is 
rew^arded  by  a  lavish  abundance  of  mel- 
ons, cucumbers,  squashes,  onions,  pome- 
granates, figs,  and  grapes;  also  corn, 
wheat,  maize,  millet,  and  rice,  while 
above  all  grow  palms,  which  stretch  off 
towards  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  like  a 
primeval  forest.  There  are  also  large 
and  smaller  navigable  canals  which  carry 
the  fruit-bringing  moisture  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  rivers;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  wonderful  system  of  canals, 
which  from  most  ancient  times  down  to 
the  days  of  the  caliphs  covered  the 
land  like  a  closely  meshed  net,  is  to-day 
filled  with  sand,  and  instead  of  the  wheat 


Paddling  a  Bagdad  "  Goupha  " 
These  round  boats,  woven  of  willow  branches,  described  by  Herodotus,  are  in  use  to-day 


and  barley  fields  bringing  forth  two  and 
three  hundredfold,  and  of  the  treelike 
sesame  orchards,  enthusiastically  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  Ammianus,  and 
other  classic  travellers,  one  sees  long 
stretches  of  barren  land  covered  with 
prickly  desert  plants  and  swept  by  sand- 
storms, while  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  for  many  months  of  the  year 
are  waste  stretches  of  water.  Yet  the 
day  of  resurrection  appears  to  be  ap- 
proaching for  "  the  most  fruitful  land 
of  the  whole  Orient,"  as  Pliny  calls 
Babylonia. 

The  English  engineer.  Sir  William 
Willcocks,  has  a  plan  to  restore  the 
old  system  of  irrigation  from  Tekrit 
south  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thus  "  to 
make  Mesopotamia  as  rich  as  Egypt 
and  one  of  the  greatest  cotton  -  pro- 
ducers of  the  world.''  According  to 
Willcocks's  calculation,  land  comprising 
about  12,000  square  kilometres  would, 
by  the  single  outlay  of  $40,000,000,  be 
transformed  into  first-class  soil  worth 
$180,000,000,  ai-id  yielding  a  yearly  in- 
terest of  $19,200,000. 

ITcbrew  tradition  places  Paradise,  the 
garden  of  God  and  the  original  home  of 
mankind,  in  the  land  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  particularly  in  the  part 
"  Eastward,"  which  had  to  be  watered 
artificially — that  is,  the  Babylonian  low- 


land. And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
perfectly  justified  in  regarding  Baby- 
lonia as  one  of  the  oldest  seats  of  human 
civilization,  if  not  the  oldest.  To  con- 
trol the  annual  inundations  of  the  two 
powerful  rivers,  and  by  means  of  dams 
and  canals  to  transform  destructive 
forces  into  beneficial  ones,  required  from 
the  very  outset  the  united  and  system- 
atic collaboration  of  many  individuals, 
and  law  and  order  became  more  and  more 
indispensable  for  the  keeping  in  order 
of  the  dains  and  canals,  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  water  to  the  best  advantage 
of  every  single  farm,  for  the  marking 
off  of  fishing  rights,  and  for  other  such 
details.  The  need  of  safeguarding  one's 
own  plot  and  the  costly  products  won 
from  it  with  the  sweat  of  the  brow  led 
further — and  likewise  in  very  ancient 
times — to  the  uniting  of  villages  and 
cities  into  larger  associations,  and  there- 
with to  the  foundation  of  an  organ- 
ized state. 

There  was  room  in  the  country  for 
every  one  of  its  inhabitants,  hence  the 
Babylonians  were  not  a  race  of  con- 
querors. It  is  true  that  the  need  of 
defending  their  own  territory  against 
foreign  attack — as  against  the  Hittites 
living  north  of  Mesopotamia — made  it 
necessary  to  include  the  neighboring  ter- 
ritory, stretching  along  the  rivers  to  the 


Soldiers  svvlhming  to  the  Refuge  of  their  Fortress 

Babj'louiaas  of  to-day  use  sheepskin  swimming-bags,  exactly  like  those  portrayed  in  the  ancient 

Assyrian  bas-relief  here  illustrated 


north,  under  Babylonian  suzerainty  as  a  pression  arose  from  the  comprehensible  but 
"  sphere  of  interest/'  and  led  to  the 
foundation  of  Babylonian  colonies  in 
Ashur  and  Xineveh  as  early  as  the  third 
millennium  before  Clu'ist.  But  Babylonia 
never  sent  out  large  armies  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  con- 
quest. Xot  until 
the  latest  period, 
during  the  time 
of  the  Chaldean 
Empire,  when 
N  ebuchadnezzar 
had  to  defend 
his  Assyrian  in- 
heritance in 
Hither  Asia 
against  the 
Egyptians,  do 
Babylonian 
armies  appear 
on  the  aggres- 
sive. But  since 
at  that  time  Tu- 
dah,  with  its 
capital  Jerusa- 
lem, still  in- 
clined towards 
Egypt,  and 
hence,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a 
far  -  seeing  and 
irreproa  chable 
policy,  had  to  be 
brought  under 
Chaldean  sway, 
the  erroneous  im- 


COSTU.ME  WORN  BY  KiNG  SaWSI-ADAD  IV. 
From  the  original  stele  in  the  British  Museum 


very  one-sided  utterances  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  that  the  Babylonians  represented 
the  extreme  of  wickedness  and  godless- 
ness  and  that  they  were  a  nation  of  war- 
riors, which  was  not  at  all  the  case. 

On  the  con- 
trary, the  Baby- 
lonian lowland, 
having  no  nat- 
ural boundaries, 
lay  open  to  at- 
tack on  all  sides, 
and  was  for  the 
ancient  civilized 
world  a  table 
ever  spread 
which  contin- 
ually attracted 
foreign  con- 
quest. The  most 
frequent  and 
never  satisfied 
table  compan- 
i  o  n  s  of  the 
Babylonians 
were  then,  as 
now,  the  nomads 
of  the  Syrio- 
Arabian  desert 
and  tlie  Ara- 
moan  shej^herd 
})eop]e  in  the  re- 
gion east  of  the 
Tigris,  numerous 
as  the  stars  in 
the  heavens,  who 


The  earliest  known  Pairs  of  Trousers 

This  Parthian  stele,  showing  the  unsesthetical  garment  invented  by  the  Medes,  dates  from  about 
I  B.C.    It  was  excavated  in  Assyria  by  the  German  Expedition 


came  with  their  herds  of  camels  and  cattle 
and  with  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 
The  Semitic  Babylonians  themselves  were 
originally  just  such  nomads,  who  in  a 
remote  past  entered  the  country  from 
the  desert,  adopted  the  civilization  of  the 
older  Sumerian  people,  and  became  grad- 
ually the  rulers  of  the  land ;  in  the  course 
of  later  centuries  still  other  Semitic 
nomads  flooded  the  country  again  and 
again,  leaving  behind  them  as  settlers  a 
considerable  number  of  their  fighters. 
Besides  them  came  the  Kassu,  that 
mountain  tribe  which  even  Alexander 
the  Great  failed  to  conquer,  and  who, 
two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  poured 
down  from  their  mountains  in  the  north 
to  the  plain  below,  and  long  held  sway 
in  the  land,  while  the  warlike  tribe  of 
Elamites  on  the  east  continually  plun- 
dered and  devastated  the  country.  Be- 
ginning with  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  the 
Assyrians  in  even  more  ruthless  fashion 
extended  their  power  over  their  once 
mother  country.  And  yet,  wonderful  to 
say,  in  spite  of  all  political  changes,  in 
spite  of  the  almost  endless  visitations  of 
marauding  bands,  the  civilization,  as  it 
had  been  founded  by  the  Sumerians  and 
adopted  and  continued  by  the  first  Sem- 


itic intruders,  remained  untouched.  Like 
the  annually  recurring  harvests  of  the 
unconquerable  soil,  so  also  the  culture 
remained  indestructible,  and  the  Babv- 
Ionian  state  structure,  welded  together 
out  of  north  and  south  by  Hammurabi 
with  iron  and  blood,  and  having  Babylon 
as  a  political  and  religious  centre,  was 
preserved  intact  through  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  years. 

The  civilization  of  a  country  is  in- 
separably connected  with  the  character 
of  its  soil  and  with  its  climate,  and  since 
these  natural  foundations  of  Babylonian 
culture  have  remained  almost  unchanged 
down  to  our  day,  it  will  not  cause  sur- 
prise, especially  in  viev\^  of  the  stability 
of  Oriental  life  in  general,  that  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  country  in  many  ways  faithfully 
reflect  the  old  mode  of  life.  The  same 
round  boats  woven  of  willow  branches, 
described  by  Herodotus,  are  still  in  use 
and  are  called  gouphas.  And  just  as  to- 
day no  person  living  near  the  rivers  or 
larger  canals  leaves  the  house  without 
taking  with  him  a  sheepskin,  which  in 
case  of  need  can  be  inflated  and  used  as 
an  aid  in  swimming  across  the  water,  so 
we  find  the  same  custom  portrayed  on 
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Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  where  hostile  soldiers 
are  seen  swimming  back  to  the  refuge 
of  their  fortress. 

Although  Babylonia  was  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  especially  in  dates,  al- 
though there  was  no  lack  of  meat  of 
goats  and  of  sheep,  and  although  the 
canals,  as  to-day,  swarmed  with  fish, 
bread,  kneaded  flat  in  a  kneading-trough, 
was  the  "  staff of  life,  and  water  con- 
stituted the  favorite  drink.  Even  to-day 
a  foreigner  finds  a  glass  of  Euphrates 
or  Tigris  water  cooled  in  an  earthen  jug 
a  most  refreshing  drink,  and  a  native 
never  quenches  his  thirst  without  send- 
ing a  look  of  thanks  to  Allah,  the  giver 
of  all.  Likewise  in  olden  times  the 
placing  of  water  in  the  grave  was  the 
best  way  of  showing  love  and  care  for  the 
departed.  This  can  be  the  easier  under- 
stood if  we  remember  that  the  sun  shines 
for  eight  or  nine  months  out  of  a  cloud- 
less sky,  and  that  the  average  noon  tem- 
perature at  Babylon  is  50°  C.  in  the 
sun  and  42°  C.  in  the  shade,  but  that 
it  often  rises  to  60°  and  more,  so  that 
one  begins  to  shiver  at  36°  C.  in  the 
shade.  Clothing  and  houses  were  nat- 
urally suited  to  the  climatic  conditions. 
AVhereas  the  head  was  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  by  various  wrap- 
pings, it  was  sufiicient  for  the  rest  of  the 
body  to  wear  a  thin  woollen  or  linen  gar- 
ment bound  at  the  hips  with  a  girdle  or 
shawl,  over  which  sometimes  another  gar- 
ment was  picturesquely  draped.  In  Baby- 
lonia, and  Assyria  also,  head  and  foot 
coverings  were  subject  to  fashion,  but 
the  long  close-fitting  garment,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture  of  King 
Samsi-Adad  TV.,  fortunately  never  went 
out  of  style.  Trousers — the  un{Bsthetical 
invention  of  the  Medes — are  first  found 
on  the  Parthian  stele  of  about  the 
first  century  B.C.,  which  was  excavated 
in  Assyria. 

The  nomads  who  came  to  visit  in 
Babylonia  lived,  of  course,  in  tents,  but 
a  large  part  of  the  fixed  population,  es- 
pecially in  southern  Babylonia,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present,  occu- 
pied common  zrefes — that  is,  huts  built 
of  palm  branches,  with  a  thatched  roof 
to  keep  out  the  sun,  and  closed  in  on 
two  or  three  sides  with  brushwood,  straw 
mats,  or  earth — scantily,  so  as  to  allow 
free  ingress  to  the  air. 
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Since  the  Babylonian  alluvial  land  has 
no  building-stone,  but  instead  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  clay  of  excellent 
quality,  Babylonia  became  the  original 
home  of  brick  construction,  and  bricks 
dried  in  the  open  were  used  not  only  for 
private  houses,  but  also  for  temples  and 
for  the  walls  surrounding  the  towns. 
In  the  larger  houses  the  rooms  were 
grouped  about  a  court,  and  were  prob- 
ably all  on  the  ground  floor.  Houses  of 
several  stories,  as  described  by  Llerod- 
otus  in  Babylonia,  are  extremely  improb- 
able. People  ate  with  their  hands,  just 
as  in  the  seventeenth  century  of  our  era, 
in  Trench  and  Scottish  convents,  forks 
Avere  scorned  as  being  evidence  of  luxury 
and  effeminacy.  Tables,  chairs,  and  foot- 
stools were  known,  also  bedsteads,  which 
makes  one  doubt  whether  the  Babylonians 
used  rugs  to  the  same  degree  as  is  else- 
where customary  in  the  Orient.  Since 
the  interior  of  the  houses  w^as  lighted 
only  sparingly  with  oil-lamps,  it  was  the 
custom,  as  to-day,  to  get  up  before  sun- 
rise and  to  retire  soon  after  sunset.  The 
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lighting  of  the  streets  also,  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
chance  torches,  was  left  to  the  moon  and 
stars;  only  at  the  closely  barred  gate 
the  guard  watched  by  the  watch-fire. 

Babylonia  supported  a  more  numerous 
population  than  any  other  territory  of 
its  size  in  the  world,  and  as  this  was 
accomplished  by  agriculture  and  cattle- 
raising  in  the  case  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  the  whole  land,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  caliphs,  was  strewn  with  farms 
and  villages,  while 
real  cities  were 
c  o  m p  ar atively 
rare.  Communi- 
cation from  vil- 
lage to  village 
was  carried  on 
chiefly  by  water, 
through  the-  two 
large  rivers  and 
through  the  canals 
branching  off 
from  them  like  a 
labyrinth,  while 
ferries  and  bridges 
made  them  pass- 
able for  foot-pas- 
sengers. The  boats 
were  towed  up  the 
Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, as  to-day, 
from  along  the 
banks  by  means 
of  ropes,  and  of 
course  horses  and 
donkeys  as  well 
as  camels  were 
used  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  there 
were  no  roads  in 
our  sense  of  the 
word,  and  there 
was  no  transporta- 
tion on  wheels :  boats 
wagons,  and  for  this 
might  be  called  the 
tiquity.  The 


Ancient  Clay  Figure  of  a  Man 

This  may  have  been  a  toy  played  with  by  Babylonian 
children  thousands  of  years  ago 


took  the  place  of 
reason  Babylonia 
Holland   of  an- 
cultivable   or  cultivated 


land,  the  corn-fields  and  orchards,  were 
from  olden  times  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  possession  of  especially  wealthy  fam- 
ilies and  of  the  larger  temples;  they 
were  leased  to  the  farmers  for  cultiva- 
tion at  a  legally  fixed  rental.  The  hard- 
est labor  in  town  and  country  alike  was 
placed  upon  male  and  female  slaves,  who 


were  either  captives  in  war  or  had  been 
bought  abroad  by  slave-clealers. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  and  the 
prosperity  of  its  inhabitants  led  at  an 
early  date  to  the  development  of  certain 
luxurious  habits  of  living,  to  the  needs 
of  which  the  crafts  were  quick  to  re- 
spond. Pottery,  which  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  human  handicraft,  and  which 
made  use  of  the  potters'  wheel  in  Baby- 
lonia from  the  most  ancient  times,  strove 
CO  beautify  the  vessels  for  eating  and 

drinking,  the 
lamps,  etc.,  and 
decorated  them 
with  all  kinds  of 
chiselled  and  col- 
ored ornaments. 
It  succeeded  in 
producing  real 
works  of  art,  as, 
for  example,  the 
large  two-handled 
vase  shown  in  the 
accompanying  il- 
lustration, which 
is  decorated  with 
various  fabulous 
creatures ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand, 
the  potter's  art 
did  not  disdain  to 
make  quantities  of 
clay  figures,  some 
of  which,  like  the 
little  man  here, 
may  have  served 
as  toys  for  a  small 
Bel-Ibni.  On  ac- 
count of  the  wide- 
spread custom  of 
wearing  seals — in 
form  small  cylin- 
ders of  stone, 
pierced  to  admit 
a  cord  and  covered  with  different  sorts 
of  figures  in  addition  to  the  name — 
the  art  of  stone-cutting  attained  a  high 
development,  and  led  to  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  hard  stones.  The  polishing- 
wheel  had  already  been  invented.  People 
learned  to  work  in  alabaster  and  ivory, 
to  prepare  and  use  colors,  and  finally  at 
an  early  age  they  learned  to  make  alloys 
and  to  work  in  metals,  to  make  spades 
and  axes  from  bronze — a  mixture  of  tin 
and  copper, — to  hammer  all  sorts  of  orna- 


ASSYRIAN  Bas-relief  of  Scribes 

Especially  interesting  because  it  shows  that  the  Babylonians  used  some  flexible  material  as  well  as  clay  tablets 

to  write  upon 


mental  fastenings  out  of  copper,  to  make, 
from  gold  and  silver,  arm  and  foot  bands, 
earrings,  finger  and  nose  rings — in  short, 
to  make  all  kinds  of  ornaments  with 
which  the  ladies  adorned  themselves. 
And  as  the  free  noble  arts,  which  were 
handed  down  in  one  family,  were  honored 
in  their  own  land,  so  the  products  of 
Babylonian  industry — of  weaving,  for 
example — were  known  and  prized  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  country,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  Achan  in  the  time  of  Joshua, 
whose  greed  was  excited  by  a  Babylo- 
nian mantle. 

Commerce,  like  the  crafts,  was  cen- 
tralized in  the  cities.  The  dwellers  on 
the  plain  came  info  the  towns  to  make 
their  purchases,  although  there  were 
travelling  merchants  or  agents  who  went 
around  to  the  villages  to  sell  wool,  oil, 
and  other  products,  to  negotiate  loans, 
and  to  transact  other  business  of  the  sort. 

As  far  back  as  the  monuments  allow 
us  to  go  we  find  Babylonian  commerce 
favored  by  three  great  evidences  of  civ- 
ilization :  by  the  possession  of  a  kind  of 
money,  by  the  wide-spread  use  of  writing, 
and  by  a  well-regulated  system  of  laws, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  codified 
form  in  the  code  of  Hammurabi — the 
oldest  law  code  in  the  world, — and  which 
was  brought  to  light  by  the  French  ex- 
cavations in  Susa. 

In  spite  of  the  occasional  recent  finds 
of  bars  of  silver  bearing  the  inscription 


of  the  Assyrian  King  "  Bar-rekub,  son 
of  (bar)  Panammu,"  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  we  must  probably  still  hold 
to  the  view  that  the  subjects  of  CrcESUS, 
the  Lydians,  were  the  inventors  of 
stamped  coins.  But  we  may  none  the 
less  be  sure  that  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  not  only  weighed  silver,  but 
counted  it  too,  and  we  may  perhaps  the 
more  safely  conclude  that  they  had 
shekel  pieces  of  a  definite  form,  since 
in  the  later  Babylonian  contracts  the 
condition  is  frequently  made  that  if 
money  is  loaned  in  good  shekel  pieces  of 
full  value,  it  must  be  returned  in  just 
such  pieces.  The  value  of  foodstuffs 
and  of  other  necessaries  of  life  was 
fixed  at  the  city  gate,  which  corresponded 
to  our  stock  exchange. 

It  can  easily  be  understood  that  the 
reading  and  writing  of  cuneiform  was 
not  an  accomplishment  in  the  possession 
of  every  one.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
plenty  of  scribes  everywhere,  especially  in 
the  cities,  where  they  sat  at  the  temple 
gates  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  public. 
The  frequent  representations  of  scribes 
are  hence  interesting,  and  the  accompany- 
ing one  particularly  so,  because  it  shows 
that  in  addition  to  clay  tablets  tlie  Baby- 
lonians used  some  sort  of  flexible  mate- 
rial to  write  upon.  Tlio  large  number  of 
letters  which  have  been  excavated,  many 
of  them  from  the  ninth  century  before 
Christ,  indicate  that  a  very  active  cor- 


Sun-god  in  his  Holy  of  Holies  at  Sippar 

From  the  original  in  the  British  Museum 


respondence  was  carried  on  in  Babylonia 
by  means  of  messengers,  but  even  more 
active  was  the  use  of  writing  in  commer- 
cial dealings,  which  was  strictly  enforced 
by  law.  Nothing  was  legally  binding 
unless  it  was  done  into  writing  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses. 

As  is  still  the  case  in  Mesopotamia, 
every  youth  was  married,  and  every 
maiden  found  her  husband  without  re- 
course to  the  public  market  with  its 
auction  sales,  described  by  Herodotus 
(I.  19(3),  with  as  great  detail  as  inac- 
curacy. The  girl  was  purchased,  and  the 
prices  varied  as  much  as  the  girls. 
Among  our  Jebiir  Arabs,  who  usually 
l>aj  in  kind,  a  man  gets  a  wife  for  one 
buffalo  cow  (worth  about  $35),  or  for  one 
donkey  and  three  sheep.  No  marriage 
was  legal  without  a  written  contract. 
A  young  man  could  then  as  now  estab- 
lish his  own  home  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
while  a  woman  could  be  a  grandmother 
at  thirty-one.  Marriage  portions,  under 
all  circumstances,  remained  the  posses- 
sion of  the  wife,  and  after  her  death 
went  to  her  children.  If  she  died  without 
children,  the  price  paid  for  her  as  a 
bride  and  her  dower  were  reexchanged 
by  the  respective  families.    The  object 


of  marriage  was  to  have  children,  more 
especially  a  son.  If  the  wife  had  no 
children,  she  gave  her  husband  a  slave, 
which  custom  is  familiar  to  us  from  the 
Old  Testament.  If  this  woman  bore  him 
children,  the  law  forbade  his  taking  an- 
other wife.  In  contrast  to  the  Assyrians, 
we  find  among  the  Babylonians  a  much 
more  tender  consideration  for  woman, 
which  may  be  due  to  Sumerian  influence. 

In  addition  to  the  so-called  seventh 
commandment,  we  also  find  that  the  Old 
Testament  laws  known  as  the  fifth,  sixth, 
eighth,  and  tenth  commandments  were 
as  strongly  impressed  upon  the  Baby- 
lonians as  upon  the  Hebrews.  In.  some 
points  even,  the  code  of  Hammurabi, 
which  is  a  thousand  years  older  than  the 
code  of  Moses,  goes  far  ahead  of  the 
latter.  While  the  Pentateuch  expressly 
sanctions  blood  revenge  (Deut.  19,  11  ff.), 
which  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  sixth 
commandment,  and  provides  three  cities 
of  refuge  only  for  those  who  have  com- 
mitted murder  unintentionally,  the  law 
of  Hammurabi  does  not  allow  private 
revenge  under  any  circumstances,  but 
takes  the  punishment  of  every  evil  deed 
into  its  own  hand.  This  code,  which  for 
all  times  will  remain  the  most  telling 
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witness  of  the  incalculable  age  of  Baby- 
lonian civilization,  as  early  as  the  third 
niillennium  before  Christ,  insured  to 
every  Babylonian  subject,  whether  man 
or  woman,  in  the  most  explicit  terms 
possible,  liberty  of  person  and  protection 
of  property  and  good  name ;  but  in  return 
the  law  exacted  from  every  single  person, 
of  whatever  trade  or  profession,  the  most 
conscientious  fulfilment  of  his  duty,  and 
imposed  the  direst  penalties — evidently 
with  the  intent  to  terrify  and  to  educate 
morally — upon  any  neglect  of  duty. 

There  were  judges  in  Babylonia,  and 
every  subject  could  be  sure  that  his  case 
would  be  tried  and  decided  justly,  before 
the  judges  in  the  highest  court  of  appeals 
in  Sippar,  or  before  the  king  himself. 

Like  the  laws  of  the  state,  the  religion 
of  Babylonia  strove  to  keep  evil-doers 
at  a  distance,  to  check  or  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  the  sin  which  would  bring 
the  wrath  and  punishment  of  the  gods 
upon  the  individual  as  well  as  upon  the 
community.  It  is  true  that  in  Baby- 
lonia, as  everywhere  else  where  priest- 
hood intrudes  between  God  and  man, 
piety  and  the  fear  of  God  tended  to  find 
expression  in  the  minute  observance  of 
priestly  regulations  regarding  feasts,  sac- 
rifices, and  prayers  of  adoration — that  is, 
in  external  works.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
beautiful  Babylonian  belief  that  every 
man  was  the  "  child  of  his  god,"  that  the 
divinity  which  had  given  him  life  dwelled 
within  him  as  his  good  spirit,  but  left 
him  when  he  allowed  sin  to  overrule,  and 
the  fear  of  being  so  forsaken,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  greatest  curse  that  could 
befall  a  man,  was  a  very  real  factor  in 
life.  The  frequent  exhortations  in  the 
cuneiform  books  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
give  water  to  the  thirsty,  to  free  the 
captive,  and  not  to  deal  harshly  with 
one's  dependents  make  it  seem  certain 
that  the  highest  precept  for  a  religious 
life  given  by  the  prophet  Micah  (vi.  8) 
— "  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God " — 
found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  seriously 
minded  Babylonians. 

Temple    and    palace,    kinghood  and 


priesthood,  were  in  conjunction  the  most 
powerful  factors  of  civilization,  in  that 
they  continually  gave  an  incentive  to 
art  and  science  and  encouraged  them  in 
many  ways.  The  palace  of  the  king,  the 
walls  of  which  had  to  be  more  spacious 
and  more  splendid  than  those  of  ordinary 
mortals,  and  the  interior  of  which  had 
to  serve  as  a  dwelling  not  only  for  the 
king  and  his  family,  but  also  for  the 
whole  royal  court  with  its  army  of  great 
and  small  ofiicials,  furnished  great  and 
welcome  opportunities  for  architecture. 
All  the  other  arts,  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing in  the  lead,  entered  on  a  noble  com- 
petition to  decorate  as  beautifully  as 
possible  the  walls  of  the  royal  apartments 
and,  at  the  very  door,  to  inspire  every 
one  entering  with  respect  for  the  king's 
majesty.  And  although  the  exterior  of 
the  Babylonian  temple  kept  its  simplicity 
even  to  the  latest  times,  every  effort  was 
expended  on  the  innermost  sanctuary — 
the  holy  of  holies — where  the  divinity 
was  enthroned  on  a  high  pediment,  to 
make  its  walls,  ceiling,  and  floor  as 
gorgeous  as  possible. 

Artists  and  art-dealers  were  continual- 
ly incited  to  greater  achievements  in  the 
effort  to  beautify  the  statue  of  the 
divinity  which  in  dignified  and  noble 
fashion  expressed  the  idea  of  the  similar- 
ity in  form  of  god  and  man.  Its  body 
of  wood,  which  seems  to  point  to  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  carried  around 
in  religious  processions,  was  ornamented 
with  metals  and  precious  stones  like  the 
Greek  statues.  Palaces  and  temples  were 
also  places  where  music,  vocal  as  well 
as  instrumental,  was  cultivated.  Music 
accompanied  the  sacrifices,  as  well  as  the 
marches  and  triumphant  entries  of  the 
army,  and  while  the  priests  on  the  top  of 
the  temple  tower  for  centuries  studied 
the  heavens  during  the  night-watches, 
observing  and  commenting  on  the  revela- 
tions of  the  gods  in  the  revolutions  and 
conjunctions  of  the  planets,  they  found- 
ed and  promoted  the  science  of  astron- 
omy, that  branch  of  systematic  investi- 
gation with  which  science  everywhere 
begins,  in  Egypt  as  in  Greece,  in  China 
as  in  Mexico. 


Gardener  Jim 
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JIM!"  called  Mrs.  Marshall,  as  the 
old  man,  carrying  a  basket  in  one 
hand  and  a  spade  in  the  other,  was 
trudging  steadily  by.  His  blue  overalls 
and  jumper  were  threadbare  under  the 
soft  brown  they  had  achieved  through 
his  strenuous  kneeling  and  the  general  in- 
timacy of  weeds  and  sod.  He  had  a  curi- 
ous neutrality  of  expression — perhaps  an 
indifference  to  what  his  blue  eyes  fell 
upon,  save  when  they  looked  out  from 
uinder  their  rugged  brows  at  the  growing 
things  he  tended.  Then  the  lines  about 
them  multiplied  and  deepened  and  his 
face  took  on  new  life.  Mrs.  Marshall,  the 
large  lady  at  the  gate,  splendidly  starched 
in  her  afternoon  calico,  regarded  him 
without  personal  interest.  He  was  merely 
an  old  resident  likely  to  clear  up  a  matter 
that  had  been  blurred  during  her  years 
of  absence  in  the  West.  Jim's  eyes  trav- 
elled past  her  to  the  garden  in  the  rear  of 
the  house,  where  yellow  flower-de-luce 
was  beginning  to  blow. 

"  They'd  ought  to  put  some  muck 
on  them  pinies  last  fall,"  said  he,  in  a 
soft  voice  which  his  gnarled  aspect  had 
not  foretold. 

"  'Now  you  stop  thinkin'  gardins  for  a 
minute  an'  pay  some  heed  to  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Marshall.  "  How  was  I  goin'  to 
look  out  for  the  pinies,  when  I  only  come 
into  the  property  this  spring?  Uncle  'd 
ha'  seen  'em  mowed  down  for  fodder  be- 
fore he'd  ha'  let  you  or  anybody  else  poke 
round  over  anything 't  was  his.  But  what 
I  want  to  know  is — what  was 't  the  Miller 
twins  had  their  quarrel  about,  all  them 
years  ago?" 

Jim  answered  without  hesitation  or  in- 
terest :  'Twas  about  a  man.  They  both 
on  'em  set  by  one  man,  an'  he  led  'em  on. 
He  made  trouble  betwixt  'em.  'Twas 
thirty  year  ago  an'  more." 

"An'  they  ain't  spoke  sence!  My! 
what  fools  anybody  can  make  of  them- 
selves over  a  man !  He's  dead  now, 
ain't  be?" 


"  I  dun'no',"  said  Jim.  Abstraction 
had  settled  upon  him.  "  Say,  Mis'  Mar- 
shall, what  if  I  should  drop  in  an'  'tend 
to  them  pinies  ?" 

"  Fush  on  the  pinies !"  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, heartily.  "  You  can,  if 't  '11  be  any 
comfort  to  ye.  'Twas  they  that  made  me 
think  o'  the  Miller  twins.  Husband  never 
got  over  talkin'  about  their  pinies.  I'd 
ruther  have  a  good  head  o'  lettuce  than 
all  the  pinies  that  ever  blowed." 

Jim  dropped  his  traps,  opened  the  gate, 
walked  past  her  without  a  word,  and 
began  a  professional  examination  of  the 
garden-beds.  When  he  came  to  a  neglect- 
ed line  of  box,  he  made  a  sympathetic 
clucking  of  the  tongue,  and  before  a  rose- 
bush, coming  out  in  meagre  leafage,  he 
stayed  a  long  time. 

"  Too  bad!"  he  said,  as  if  the  bush  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  comfort.    "  Too  bad !" 

Mrs.  Marshall  had  gone  contentedly 
back  to  her  sewing  by  the  window,  and  a 
cautious  voice  challenged  her  from  the 
bedroom,  where  her  daughter,  Lily,  was 
changing  her  dress. 

"  Well,"  said  Lily,  "  I  guess  you've 
done  it  this  time.  Didn't  you  know  'twas 
Jim's  wife  the  man  run  off  with?  Well, 
it  was." 

Mrs.  Marshall  paused  in  her  work. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "I  don't  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  I  believe  hus- 
band did  use  to  say  so.  I  ain't  thought 
of  it  for  years.  How'd  you  find  out 
so  much?" 

"  I  guess  I  don't  have  to  be  in  a  place 
long  without  hearin'  all  there  is  to  hear," 
said  Lily,  coming  out  in  her  crisj)  pink 
muslin.  "  Llere,  you  hook  me  up.  Why, 
mother,  he's  Wilfred's  own  uncle!  Wil- 
fred told  me.  He  said  his  uncle  never 
'd  been  the  same  man  since  his  wife 
run  away." 

Jim  was  wandering  back  to  the  road, 
deflected  now  and  then  by  some  starve- 
ling plant. 

"  Anything  you  want  to  do,"  called  Mrs. 
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Marshall,  with  a  compensatory  impulse, 
"  you're  welcome  to.  I  may  i)ut  in  a 
few  seeds." 

Jim  stood  there,  shaking  his  head  in 
great  dissatisfaction. 

"  It  wouldn't  ha'  done  a  mite  o'  good 
for  me  to  come  here  while  he  was  alive," 
he  said,  as  if  he  accounted  to  himself 
for  that  grievous  lapse.  "  He'd  ha'  turned 
me  out,  neck  an'  crop,  if  I'd  laid  a  finger 
on  it." 

"  Well,  you  come  when  you  can,"  said 
Mrs.  Marshall.  She  was  benevolently 
willing  to  fall  in  with  Gardener  Jim's 
peculiarities,  because,  being  love-cracked, 
he  had  no  particular  occupation  save  this 
self -chosen  one.  "  \\Tiat  you  s'pose  I 
said  to  the  new  minister  about  you, 
Jim?"  she  continued,  kindly. 

"  Dun'no',"  returned  Jim,  in  his  soft 
voice.    "  Dun'no'."  ' 

"  Well,  he  says  to  me,  ^  I  never  see 
such  a  lot  o'  nice  gardins  as  there  is 
round  here.'  ^  Don't  you  know  the  rea- 
son ?'  says  T.  '  Why,  Gardiner  Jim  goes 
round  an'  takes  care  of  'em  without 
money  an'  without  price.'  Wake  up, 
Jim.    That's  what  I  said." 

The  look  of  response  had  vanished 
from  his  face.  He  had  taken  a  knife 
from  his  pocket  and  was  clipping  a  dead 
branch  from  the  prairie  queen  at  the 
window.  Wlien  the  deed  had  been  done 
with  great  nicety,  he  closed  the  knife, 
returned  it  to  his  pocket,  and  took  his 
way  silently  out  of  the  yard.  Mrs. 
Marshall,  glancing  up  from  her  sew- 
ing, saw  him  again  trudging  toward  his 
lonely  home. 

When  Jim  went  along  like  that,  his 
head  bent  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  people  often  wondered  whether 
he  was  thinking  of  anything  at  all,  or 
whether  such  intentness  did  betoken  a 
grave  preoccupation.  Sometimes  they 
tested  him.  "  What  you  thinkin'  about, 
Jim?"  one  would  ask  him,  when  they 
met  upon  the  road;  but  Jim  never 
replied  in  any  illuminating  way.  If  he 
answered  at  all,  it  was  only  to  query, 
"  How's  your  gardin  ?"  and  then,  as  soon 
as  the  response  was  given,  to  nod  and 
hurry  on  again.  If  the  garden  was  re- 
ported as  not  doing  very  well,  Jim  was 
there  next  morning,  like  the  family  doc- 
tor. To-day,  when  he  reached  the  cross- 
road leading  to  his  little  black  house,  he 


paused  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  working 
out  something  and  must  wait  for  the 
answer.  Tlien  he  continued  on  the  way 
he  had  been  going,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther  on  stopped  before  a  great 
house  of  a  dull  and  time-worn  yellow, 
where,  in  the  corresponding  front  win- 
dow of  the  upper  chambers,  two  women 
sat,  each  in  her  own  solitary  state,  bind- 
ing shoes.  These  were  the  Miller  twins. 
Sophy  saw  him  as  he  opened  the  side 
gate  and  went  along  her  path  to  the 
back  of  the  house.  She  rose,  tossed  her 
work  on  the  table,  and  ran  into  an  over- 
looking chamber  to  watch  him.  Sophy 
had  been  the  pretty  one  of  the  family. 
Now  her  fair  face  had  broadened,  her  blond 
hair  showed  a  wide  track  at  the  parting, 
and  her  mouth  dropped  at  the  corners; 
but  her  faded  blue  eyes  still  looked  wist- 
fully through  their  glasses.  They  had  a 
grave  simplicity,  like  that  of  a  child. 

As  she  watched  Gardener  Jim,  a 
frown  came  upon  her  forehead.  "  What 
under  heavens?"  she  muttered;  and  then 
she  saw.  Jim  was  examining  her  neg- 
lected garden,  and  the  wonder  was  not  in 
that.  It  was  that  after  all  these  years, 
when  he  had  worked  for  other  people, 
suddenly  he  had  come  to  her.  A  mo- 
ment after,  he  looked  up,  to  find  her  at 
his  elbow. 

"  I  should  think  anybody  'd  be 
ashamed,"  said  he,  "  to  let  things  go  to 
wrack  an'  ruin  this  way."  The  paths 
were  thick  with  weeds.  Faithful  sweet- 
william  and  phlox  had  evidently  strug- 
gled for  years  and  barely  held  their 
own  against  misfortune,  and  bouncing-bet 
was  thrifty.  But  other  of  the  loved  in 
old-time  gardens  had  starved  and  died. 
"You  used  to  have  the  handsomest  can- 
terbury-bells anywhere  round,"  said  Jim. 
He  s^poke  seriously,  as  if  it  pained  him 
to  find  things  at  such  a  pass.  "  Don't 
look  as  if  you'd  sowed  a  seed  sence  no- 
body knows  when.  Where's  your  pinies?" 

Sophy  turned  toward  the  high  board 
fence  that  ran  from  the  exact  middle  of 
the  house  down  through  the  garden. 

"  Over  there,"  she  said. 

"  Over  where  ?" 

"  In  her  part." 

"  Her  part  o'  the  place  ?  What  you 
l)een  an'  cut  it  up  this  way  for?"  If 
Gardener  Jim  had  ever  heard  of  the  feud 
that  separated  the  two  sisters  he  had  ap- 
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parently  forgotten  it,  and  Sophy,  know- 
ing his  reputed  state,  felt  no  surprise. 

"  She  lives  in  t'other  part  o'  the 
house,"  she  vouchsafed,  cautiously. 

"  Well,"  he  grumbled,  "  that's  no  rea- 
son, as  I  see,  why  you  should  ha'  gone 
an'  sliced  up  the  gardin."  He  gave  one 
more  estimating  look  at  the  forlorn  waste. 
"  Well,  I'll  be  over  in  the  mornin'." 

"  You  needn't,"  Sophy  called  after 
him.  "  I  don't  want  any  gardenin' 
done,"  she  cried  the  louder;  but  Jim  paid 
no  attention. 

He  was  at  the  other  gate  now,  leading 
into  Eliza's  grounds,  and  there  he  found 
Eliza  waiting  for  him.  She  looked  older 
than  her  sister.  She  was  thinner,  her 
eyes  were  sharp,  and  her  chin  was  square 
and  firm. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "what  is  it?" 

Jim  hardly  seemed  to  see  her. 

"  Where's  your  pinies  ?"  he  asked. 

Eliza  resolutely  refrained  from  look- 
ing at  the  grassy  plot  where  they  sat  in 
their  neglected  state. 

"  I  dun'no's  they're  comin'  up  this 
year,"  she  returned,  speciously. 

"  Yes,  they  be,  too,"  said  Jim,  with 
vigor.  He  had  gone  straight  over  to  the 
spot  where  the  juicy  red-brown  stalks 
were  pushing  up  among  the  grass, 
t  "  Well,  if  I  don't  git  round  this  fall  an' 
feed  up  them  pinies  I  sha'n't  have  a  wink 
o'  sleep  all  winter." 

Eliza  had  followed  him,  and  now  she 
stood  regarding  the  peonies  absently  and 
with  almost  a  wistful  curiosity,  as  if  they 
recalled  something  she  had  long  forgot- 
ten to  enjoy. 

"  I  ain't  done  much  in  the  gardin  for 
a  good  many  year,"  she  said.  "  I  got 
kinder  stiff,  an'  then  I  give  it  up.  It's  too 
late  to  do  anything  to  'em  now,  I  s'pose  ?" 

"  No,  it  ain't,  either,"  said  Jim.  "  I'll 
be  round  to-morrer  an'  git  the  grass  out 
an'  put  suthin'  on  to  make  'em  grow. 
Trouble  is,  tain't  so  easy  to  do  it  in 
spring  as  'tis  in  the  fall,  them  stalks  are 
so  brittle.  Don't  you  touch  'em,  now. 
I'll  see  to  'em  myself." 

Eliza  followed  him  to  the  gate.  She 
was  curious,  and  yet  she  hardly  knew  how 
to  put  her  question  with  the  indifference 
she  sought.  As  he  was  taking  up  his 
spade,  she  found  the  words: 

"  What's  started  you  up  to  come  here 
arter  so  many  years?" 


His  eyes  dropped.  The  shaggy  brows 
met  over  them  in  a  defence. 

"  I  kinder  thought  I  would,"  said 
he.  Then  he  went  soberly  back  to  his 
own  house. 

Jim  had  no  garden.  Years  ago,  when 
his  wife  had  left  him,  to  run  away  with 
another  man,  he  had  tried  to  wipe  out 
every  sign  of  his  life  with  her.  It  was 
in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  when  it 
happened,  and  the  first  thing  he  did,  after 
he  came  back  from  the  field  and  found 
her  letter,  was  to  drive  the  oxen  into  the 
home  plot  and  plough  up  the  garden  she 
had  loved.  The  next  day  he  had  har- 
rowed it  and  sown  it  down  to  grass,  and 
then  had  taken  to  his  bed,  where  the 
neighbors  found  him,  and,  one  and  an- 
other, nursed  him  through  his  fever. 
Wlien  he  got  up  again,  he  was  not  en- 
tirely the  same,  but  he  went  about  his 
work,  making  shoes  in  the  winter  and  in 
summer  going  from  house  to  house  to 
tend  the  gardens.  At  first  the  neighbors 
had  deprecated  his  spending  so  much  un- 
rewarded time,  or  even  forcing  them  to 
resuscitate  old  gardens  against  their  will; 
but  they  had  been  obliged  to  yield.  He 
continued  his  task  with  a  gentle  per- 
sistency, and  the  little  town  became  re- 
splendent in  gardens — great  tangles  of 
cherished  growth,  or  little  thrifty  squares 
like  patchwork  quilts.  Jim  was  not  par- 
ticular as  to  color  and  effect.  He  was 
only  determined  that  every  plant  should 
prosper.  Only  the  Miller  sisters  he  had 
neglected  until  to-day,  and  nobody  knew 
whether  he  remembered  that  it  was  at 
their  house  the  man  had  stayed,  charm- 
ing hearts,  before  he  went  away  again 
upon  his  travels,  taking  the  prettiest 
woman  of  all  with  him,  or  whether  it 
was  merely  connected  with  a  vague  dis- 
comfort in  his  mind. 

To-night  Jim  went  into  his  kitchen 
and  cooked  his  supper  with  all  a  woman's 
deftness.  His  kitchen  was  always  clean, 
though,  to  the  end  of  keeping  it  so,  he 
had  discarded  one  thing  or  another,  not 
imperatively  needed.  One  day  he  had 
made  a  collection  of  articles  only  used 
in  a  less  primitive  housekeeping,  from 
nutmeg-grater  to  fiuting-iron,  and  tossed 
them  out  of  the  window  into  a  corner 
of  the  yard.  There  they  stayed,  while  he 
added  to  them  a  footstool,  a  crib,  and  a 
mixed  list  of  superfluities;  then  some  of 
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the  poorer  inhabitaiits  of  the  town, 
known  as  "  Frenchies,"  discovered  that 
such  treasure  was  there,  and  grew  into 
the  habit  of  stefiling  into  the  yard  twice 
a  week  or  so  and,  unmolested,  taking 
away  the  plunder. 

To-night  Jim  determined  to  go  to  bed 
early.  He  had  more  to  do  next  day  than 
could  possibly  be  done.  As  he  sat  on 
the  front  steps,  having  his  after-supper 
smoke,  he  heard  the  beat  of  hoofs,  and 
looked  up  to  see  Wilfred  whirling  by. 
Lily  Marshall  sat  beside  him,  all  color 
and  radiance,  in  her  youthful  bloom. 
As  Wilfred  looked  over  at  him,  with 
a  nod,  Jim  threw  out  his  arm  in  a 
wild  beckoning. 

"Here!"  he  called.  "Here,  you  stop 
a  minute !" 

Wilfred  drew  up  at  the  gate,  and  Jim 
hurried  down  to  them. 

"  Which  way  you  goin'  ?"  he  called, 
while  Lily  looked  at  him  curiously  and 
Wilfred  reddened  with  shame.  He  was 
sorry  that  this  new  girl  come  into  town 
must  see  for  herself  how  queer  his 
uncle  w^as. 

"Oh,  'most  anywheres!"  he  answered, 
bluffly.    "  We're  just  takin'  a  ride." 

"  Well,  you  go  down  over  Alewif  e 
Bridge,  then,  an'  cast  a  look  into  Annie 
Darling's  gardin.  She's  gone  away  an' 
left  it  as  neat  as  wax,  an'  that  gate  o' 
hern  swings  open  sometimes  an'  them 
'tarnal  ducks  '11  git  in.  You  wait  a  min- 
ute. I'll  give  ye  a  mite  o'  wire  I  kep' 
to  twist  round  the  gate."  He  sought  ab- 
sorbedly  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
little  coil.  "There!"  said  he,  "that's 
the  talk." 

Wilfred  accepted  the  wire  in  silence, 
and  drove  along. 

"Who's  Annie  Darling?"  asked  Lily 
with  innocence.  She  had  not  been  long 
in  the  town  without  hearing  that  Wil- 
fred had  been  "  going  "  with  Annie  Dar- 
ling before  his  sudden  invitation  to  her, 
that  night  after  prayer-meeting,  "May 
T  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  home  ?" 
Wilfred  himself  could  rot  have  told  why 
he  asked  that  question  vvhen  Annie,  he 
knew,  was  only  a  pace  behind.  The  one 
thing  he  could  remember  was  that  when 
he  saw  Lily  coming,  he  realized  that  he 
had  never  in  his  life  known  there  were 
cheeks  so  red  and  eyes  so  dark. 

"Who    is    she?"    asked    Lily,  again, 


tightening  her  veil.  It  had  beeri  blow'-^ 
ing  against  his  cheek. 

"  Annie- Darling?"  said  Wilfred,  with 
difficulty.  "  Why,  she's  a  girl  lives  round 
liere.  Her  mother  died  last  winter,  and 
she's  been  tryin'  to  go  out  nursin'. 
That's  where  she's  gone  now,  I  guess." 

Lily  Marshall  laughed. 

"  It's  a  funny  name,"  she  said.  "  I 
should  think  folks  'd  turn  it  round  and 
make  it  '  Darling  Annie.'  " 

Wilfred  felt  a  hot  wave  sweeping  over 
him,  the  tide  of  recollection. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  guess  they  have 
— some  of  'em." 

Lily  gave  him  a  swift  glance,  and  won- 
dered how  much  she  really  liked  him. 
He .  seemed  "  pretty  country  "  sometimes 
beside  the  young  hardware  man  who  was 
writing  her  from  the  West.  But  she  was 
one  to  "  make  things  go,"  and  she  talked 
glibly  on  until  they  had  crossed  Alewife 
Bridge  and  Wilfred  drew  up  before  a 
gray  house  with  a  garden  in  front,  mark- 
ed out  in  little  prim  beds  defined  by  peb- 
bles, and  all  without  a  weed.  The  iris, 
puri)]e  and  yellow,  seemed  to  be  holding 
banners,  it  was  so  gay,  and  the  lilacs 
were  in  bloom.  He  left  the  reins  in  Lily's 
hands,  and  stood  a  moment  at  the  gate, 
glancing  at  the  beds.  Then  he  went  in- 
side, tried  the  front  door,  and  shut  a 
blind  that  had  failed  to  catch,  and  after 
a  second  frowning  look  at  all  the  beds, 
came  out  and  wired  the  gate. 

"  Well,"  said  Lily,  as  they  drove  away, 
"  ain't  you  good,  takin'  all  that  trouble !" 

Wilfred  frowned  again. 

"  I  don't  like  to  see  things  go  to  wrack 
and  ruin,"  he  remarked. 

"  How's  she  look  ?" 

"  How's  who  look  ?" 

"  Annie  Darling." 

"  I  can't  tell  how  folks  look,"  said  Wil- 
fred. He  spoke  roughly,  and  she  glanced 
at  him  in  a  calculated  show  of  sur- 
prise. "  A\Tiy,  you've  seen  her.  She  was 
at  the  meetin'  the  night  I  walked  home 
with  you." 

"  Was  she  ?"  said  Lily.  "  Well,  I  never 
noticed  the  folios  here  very  much  till  I 
begun  to  get  acquainted." 

But  she  had  brought  back  to  him  a 
picture  he  had  been  forgetting:  Annie, 
standing  in  her  garden,  sweet,  serious, 
and  so  kind.  He  had  hardly  thought  be- 
fore  of   Annie's   looks.     People  never 
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spoke  of  them  when  they  were  recalling 
her.  She  was  simply  a  j^ersoii  they  liked 
to  live  beside. 

The  next  morning  Jim  was  at  Mrs. 
Marshall's  before  breakfast — aliriost  be- 
fore light,  she  thought,  because  through 
her  last  nap  she  had  heard  his  hoe  click- 
ing, and  when  she  went  out,  there  was 
the  track  of  his  wheelbarrow  through 
the  dew,  and  the  liberated  peonies,  free 
of  grass,  stood  each  in  its  rich  dark  cir- 
cle of  manure.  A  little  later  the  Miller 
tvv^ins  saw  him  coming,  and  Sophy  was 
at  the  door  awaiting  him. 

"  Don't  you  want  a  cup  o'  tea  ?"  she 
asked. 

Sophy  looked  quite  eager.  It  seemed 
to  her  that,  with  the  garden  resurrected, 
something  was  going  to  happen.  Jim 
shook  his  head. 

"  I'll  dig  round  them  "rose-bushes,"  said 
he.    ^'  Then  I'll  go  an'  git  some  dressin'." 

"  I'll  pay  for  it,"  said  Sophy.  "  You 
sha'n't  have  that  to  do." 

"  It's  no  consequence,"  returned  Jim, 
indifferently.  "  I  can  git  all  I  want  out 
o'  Squire's  old  yard.  I  pay  him  for  it 
in  the  fall,  cobblin'.  It's  no  great  mat- 
ter, anyways." 

Sophy  disappeared  into  the  house,  and 
came  out  again,  hurriedly,  with  a  trowel 
in  her  hand. 

"  I  don't  know  but  I'll  work  a  mite 
myself,"  she  said,  "  if  you  was  to  tell  me 
where  'twas  worth  while  to  begin." 

"  Don't  ye  touch  the  spring  things," 
said  Jim,  briefly.  He  was  loosening  the 
ground  about  the  roses,  witli  delicacy 
and  despatch.  "  Let  it  be  as  it  may  with 
'em  this  year.  Come  Noveml^er,  we'll 
overhaul  'em.  You  might  see  if  you  can 
git  some  o'  the  grass  out  o'  that  monks- 
hood over  there." 

Sophy,  in  her  sunbonnet,  bent  over  her 
task,  and  for  an  hour  they  worked  ab- 
sorbedly.  Suddenly  she  looked  up,  to 
find  herself  alone.  But  there  were  voices 
in  the  other  yard.  He  was  working  for 
Eliza.  But  Eliza  was  not  helping  him. 
She  walked  back  and  forth — Sophy  could 
see  her  passing  the  cracks  in  the  high 
board  fence — and  once  she  called  to  Jim 
in  a  nervous  voice,  "  T  wisht  you'd 
go  away." 

Jim  apparently  did  not  hear.  He  went 
on  freeing  the  peonies. 

"No  wonder  things  git  pindliu'  under 


this  old  locust-tree,"  Soph5'  lieiii-d  him 
grumble.  "  Throwin'  down  leaves  an' 
branches  every  day  in  the  year!  Half 
on't's  rotten.    It  ought  to  come  down." 

"Well,"  said  Eliza,  "if  it  ought  to 
come  down,  let  it  come.  You  know  where 
to  find  the  axe." 

Sophy,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
could  hardly  bear  the  horror  and  sur- 
prise of  it.  She  forgot  she  was  "  not 
speaking  "  to  her  sister. 

"O  T^iza!"  she  cried,  piercingly. 
"  That  was  mother's  tree.  She  set  it  out 
with  her  own  hands.  I  dun'no'  what 
she'd  say." 

There  was  a  moment's  quiet,  and  then 
Eliza's  voice  came  gruffly: 

"  You  let  the  tree  alone." 

But  Jim  had  no  thought  of  touching 
it.  He  was  working  silently  at  his  task. 
Sophy  went  into  the  house,  trembling. 
She  had  spoken  first.  But  it  was  to 
save  the  tree. 

The  warm  spring  days  went  on,  and 
Annie  Darling  had  not  come.  Weeds 
began  to  devastate  her  garden,  and  Wil- 
fred used  to  look  over  the  fence  and 
wish  Uncle  Jim  would  do  something. 
Once  he  spoke  to  Uncle  Jim  about  it,  in 
the  way  everybody  had  of  making  him 
responsible  for  the  floral  well-being  of 
the  neighborhood;  but  Gardener  Jim 
would  hardly  listen. 

"  You  'tend  to  it !  you  'tend  to  it !"  he 
cried,  testily.  "  I've  got  all  I  can  do  to 
git  them  JMiller  gals'  pieces  into  shape 
so't  they  can  sow  a  few  seeds."  But 
one  morning  he  sought  out  Wilfred, 
mending  a  gap  in  his  own  orchard  wall 
by  the  road.  "  Wilfred,"  said  Gardener 
Jim,  "  have  you  'tended  to  Annie's  gar- 
din?"  He  had  laid  down  his  hoc  and 
put  up  a  foot  on  a  stone  in  good  posi- 
tion for  talk. 

Wilfred  dropped  his  crowbar  and  came 
forvrard. 

"  Why,  no,"  said  he,  irritated,  he  hard- 
ly knew  why,  as  if  by  a  call  to  a  forgot- 
ten task.  "  Nobody's  asked  me  to  'tend 
to  it." 

Jim  stood  for  a  m.oment  looking 
through  the  tree  spaces,  and  then  his 
gaze  came  back  to  his  nephew,  and  Wil- 
fred, with  a  start,  realized  that  he  had 
never  before  had  the  chance  to  look  into 
Uncle  Jim's  eyes.  Now  he  found  them 
direct  and  rather  stern. 
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"  Wilfred,"  said  Gardener  Jim,  "  don't 
you  be  a  'tarnal  fool." 

Wilfred  said  nothing-,  but  immediately, 
he  could  not  tell  whj,  he  seemed  to  be 
looking  upon  a  picture  of  Annie  stand- 
ing among  the  flowers  in  her  little  plain 
dress.  His  heart  was  beating  faster,  and 
he  said  to  himself  that,  after  all,  it  would 
be  sort  of  nice  if  Annie  would  come 
home.  Gardener  Jim  was  speaking  la- 
boriously, as  if  he  dragged  out  conclu- 
sions he  had  perhaps  reached  long  ago 
and  had  not  yet  compared  with  any  one. 

"  There's  a  time  for  everything. 
There's  a  time  to  graft  a  tree  an'  a  time 
to  cut  it  down.  Well,  it's  your  time  o' 
life  to  make  a  'tarnal  fool  o'  yourself. 
Don't  ye  do  it.  If  you  do,  like's  not 
when  you're  my  age  you'll  be  all  soul 
alone,  like  me,  an'  goin'  round  tendin' 
to  other  folks's  gardins." 

Wilfred  stared  at  him  in  wonder. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  found  himself  say- 
ing. "  I  might  fix  it,  but  I  guess  'twould 
be  kind  o'  queer." 

Gardener  Jim  screwed  up  his  face  until 
his  eyes  were  quite  eclipsed. 

"  Queer !"  said  he.  "  Nothin's  queer 
if  you  go  ahead  an'  do  it  an'  say  nothin' 
to  nobody.  What  if  they  do  call  ye 
crazed?  That's  another  way  to  make  'em 
stan'  from  under  an'  let  ye  go  it.  There ! 
I've  said  my  say.  Ain't  that  your  axe 
over  there  by  the  well?  You  take  it  an' 
come  along  o'  me.  I'd  ha'  brought  mine, 
only  I  thought  mebbe  I  shouldn't  need  it 
till  to-morrer.  But  I  guess  I  shall.  I 
guess  I  shall." 

Wilfred  followed  him  along  the  road 
to  the  Miller  house,  and  there  they  saw 
the  twins.  Sophy,  obscured  by  her  sun- 
bonnet,  was  on  her  knees,  sowing  seeds 
in  a  bed  Jim  had  made  for  her  the  day 
before;  but  Eliza  stood  quite  still 
among  the  peonies,  looking  off  down  the 
road.  Gardener  Jim  took  his  way  into 
Eliza's  part  of  the  yard.  She  turned 
and  looked  at  him  uneasily,  as  if  she 
wondered  what  exactions  he  might  make 
to-day.  Wilfred  thought  her  face  had 
changed  of  late.  There  were  marks  of 
agitation  upon  it,  as  if  she  had  been 
stirred  by  unaccustomed  thoughts  and 
then  had  tried  to  hide  them.  Her  eyes 
were  troubled.  Gardener  Jim  walked 
over  to  the  tall  fence. 

"  Here,  Wilfred,"  said  he,  "  you  take 


your  axe  an'  knock  off  them  boards.  The 
posts   '11   go   too,   give   'em   a  chance. 
They're  pretty  nigh  rotted  off." 
Eliza  came  awake. 

"  Don't  you  touch  my  fence !"  she 
called.  "  Don't  you  so  much  as  lay  a 
finger  on  it." 

Wilfred  gave  her  a  compliant  look. 

"  You  can't  do  that,  you  know,"  he 
said,  in  an  undertone,  to  Gardener  Jim. 
"  It's  their  fence.  They  don't  want  it 
down." 

Gardener  Jim  made  no  answer.  He 
took  the  axe  from  Wilfred's  hand  and 
dealt  the  fence  a  stroke,  and  then  an- 
other, and  at  every  one  it  seemed  as  if 
something  fell.  Eliza  strode  over  to  him, 
and,  without  reason,  stood  there.  Sophy 
left  her  seed-sowing  on  the  other  side 
and  came  also,  and  she,  too,  watched  the 
boards  falling.  The  women  were  pale 
and  their  eyes  showed  terror;  whether  at 
the  unchained  power  of  the  man  or  at 
the  wonder  of  life,  no  one  could  have  told. 

Wilfred  sauntered  away  to  the  old 
apple-tree,  and  began  picking  off  twigs 
here  and  there,  to  drop  them  on  the  grass. 

Gardener  Jim  threw  down  the  axe  at 
last  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

"  Where  you  want  them  boards  piled  ?" 
he  asked  Eliza,  briefly. 

"  Down  there  by  the  wood-shed."  Her 
voice  trembled.  "  They'll  make  good 
kindlin'." 

Over  the  space  where  two  or  three 
sound  posts  were  standing,  she  spoke  to 
her  sister.  There  was  something  strident 
in  her  voice,  as  if  she  pleaded  for 
strength  to  break  the  web  of  years. 

"  You  better  have  some  o'  them 
boards." 

"Mebbe  I  had,"  said  Sophy. 

"  Here,  Wilfred,"  called  Gardener  Jim. 
"  You  pile  them  boards  an'  I'll  see  if  I 
can't  loosen  up  the  dirt  a  mite  round  this 
old  phlox.  Anybody  must  be  a  'tarnal 
fool  to  build  up  a  high  board  fence  an' 
cut  off  the  sun  from  things  when  they're 
tryin'  to  grow." 

Sophy  looked  timidly  at  her  sister. 

"  I  s'pose  'tis  foolish  to  try  to  have  any- 
thing if  you  don't  take  care  on't,"  she  said. 

Eliza  cleared  her  throat  and  answered 
with  the  same  irrelevance: 

"  He's  fixed  up  the  pinies  real  nice. 
See  'f  you  remember  which  the  white 
one  was." 
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Sophy  stepped  over  the  dividing'  line, 
and  the  two  sisters  walked  away  to  the 
peony  settlement.  Gardener  Jim  touched 
Wilfred  on  the  arm. 

"  You  go  along,"  said  he.  "  I'll  finish 
here.  You  'tend  to  Annie's  gardin.  I 
hove  a  trowel  over  the  fence  there  this 
mornin'.  You  go  an'  git  up  some  o' 
them  weeds." 

Wilfred  nodded  in  unquestioning  com- 
pliance. As  he  hesitated  then  for  a  mo- 
ment, watching  the  sisters,  and  wonder- 
ing what  they  were  talking  about,  Eliza 
raised  her  hand  and  brushed  a  leaf  from 
Sophy's  shoulder.  Then  they  went  on 
talking,  but  apparently  of  the  garden,  for 
they  pointed  here  and  there  in  a  fervor 
of  discovery.  Wilfred  turned  with  a 
rush  and  went  ofi  to  Annie  Darling's. 

He  found  the  trowel  under  the  fence, 
as  Gardener  Jim  had  prophesied,  and  he 
worked  all  day,  with  a  brief  nooning  at 
home.  The  garden  was  full  of  voices. 
Here  was  a  plant  he  had  driven  ten  miles 
to  get  for  her;  here  were  the  mint  and 
balm  she  loved.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  the 
hours  went  by,  that  he  was  talking  with 
her  and  telling  her  many  things — confes- 
sions, some  of  them,  and  pleas  for  her 
continued  kindliness.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, all  but  carrying  away  his  pile  of 
weeds,  he  heard  a  voice  at  the  gate.  It 
was  JjHj,  under  a  bright  parasol,  her  face 
repeating  its  bloom. 

"  Well,  I  never !"  she  called.  "  You 
goin'  to  turn  gardener,  same  as  your 
uncle  did?" 

Wilfred  took  off  his  hat,  to  feel  the 
cool  air,  and  went  forward  toward  her. 
He  was  not  embarrassed.  She  seemed  to 
him  quite  a  different  person  from  what 
she  had  before. 

"  I've  just  got  it  done,"  said  he,  with  a 
perfect  simplicity.    "  Don't  it  look  nice  ?" 

Lily  had  flushed,  and,  he  thought  with 
surprise,  she  looked  almost  angry.  But 
she  laughed  with  the  same  gay  note. 

"  Been  doin'  it  for  Annie  Darling  ?" 
she  asked.    "  For  darling  Annie  ?" 


"  Yes."  said  Winifred,  "  I've  been  doin' 
it  for  Annie." 

"  Mercy !  how  hot  it  is !"  said  Lily. 
"  Seems  if  there  wasn't  a  breath  of  air 
anywhere.  I  must  get  home  and  see  if 
I  can  find  me  a  fan."  She  was  rustling 
away,  but  Wilfred  did  not  look  after  her. 
He  was  too  busy. 

When  the  weeds  had  all  been  carried 
away,  he  stood  looking  at  the  orderly 
garden  with  something  like  love  for  it  in 
his  heart.  And  then  the  gate  clicked  and 
Annie  came  in  and  up  the  path.  There 
was  a  strange,  wistful  radiance  in  her 
face,  as  if  she  had  chanced  upon  an  un- 
dreamed-of joy.  It  was  like  the  home- 
coming of  a  bride.  Wilfred  strode  over 
the  beds  and  put  his  arms  about  her. 

"  O  Annie !"  he  said.  "  I'm  glad 
you've  come!" 

At  six  o'clock  they  were  still  in  the 
garden,  talking,  though  she  had  opened 
the  house,  and  the  smoke  was  coming  out 
of  the  chimney  from  the  fire  boiling  the 
water  for  their  tea.  Gardener  Jim,  going 
home  from  his  work,  came  up  to  the 
fence  and  leaned  on  it,  eying  the 
garden  critically. 

"  Well,  Wilfred,"  said  he,  "  you've  done 
a  good  day's  work." 

The  youth  and  maid  came  forward. 
His  arm  was  about  her  waist  and  her 
cheeks  were  pink. 

"  How'd  you  leave  the  twins  ?"  asked 
Wilfred. 

Gardener  Jim  looked  ofi  into  the  road 
vista,  and  shook  all  over,  mirthlessly. 

I  heerd  'em  say  they  were  goin'  to 
have  flapjacks  for  supper,"  said  he,  grave- 
ly, "  an'  fry  'em  in  Sophy's  part."  His 
eyes  came  back  to  Annie  and  studied  her 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  spoke  abruptly. 
"  I'm  goin'  to  give  you  suthin',  Annie — 
that  set  o'  flowered  chiny.  It's  all  there 
is  left  in  the  house  that's  wuth  anything. 
'Twas  my  mother's,  an'  her  mother's  afore 
her,  an'  there  ain't  a  piece  missin'.  Wlien 
you  git  ready  for  it,  Wilfred  here  he'll 
come  round  an'  pack  it  up." 


London  by  Night 

BY    THOMAS  A.  JANVIER 


OXE  of  the  few  distinctions — for 
an  American — between  going  to 
heaven  and  going  to  London  is 
based  in  the  differing  impressions  pro- 
duced by  their  respective  lighting  sys- 
tems. ]S^oiie  of  us,  I  fancy,  when  we  come 
to  take  our  first  evening  stroll  around  the 
celestial  city — being  very  pleased,  and 
possibly  agreeably  surprised,  by  finding 
that  WQ  are  not  doing  our  strolling  else- 
where— will  be  at  all  astonished  by  any- 
tliing  that  may  develop  in  the  way  of 
brilliancy.  Having  been  educated  to  ex- 
pect almost  a  superfluity  of  radiance  in 
that  region,  we  shall  accept  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course  all  that  we  find  there. 
But  when  we  take  our  first  evening  stroll 
around  London — all  athrill  with  the  half- 
doubting  yet  wholly  tingling  joy  that 
comes  when  a  long-dreamt  dream  is  real- 
ized— even  the  more  sophisticated  of  us 
are  likely  to  be  surprised  by  finding  such 
a  glitter  of  brightness  in  the  streets  which 
the  romance-writers  have  taught  us  to 
believe  everywhere  are  shadowy  and  dark. 

I  pause  here  to  say — it  is  a  good  place 
to  say  it — that  another  article  of  Eng- 
lish faith  that  will  perish  in  the  course 
of  that  walk  (in  the  improbable  case  of 
its  having  survived  the  landing,  and  the 
railway  journey  up  to  town)  is  belief  in 
English  ])hlogm. 

Steadfastness  in  time  of  great  trial, 
coolness  in  time  of  great  danger,  the 
Englisli  possess;  and  to  a  degree  that 
brings  them,  on  occasion — in  an  easy 
matter-of-course  way  that  stirs  one's 
heart  to  the  very  roots  in  admiration  of 
it — to  superb  sublimities.  In  sternly 
grave  matters  they  can  hold  themselves 
in  very  nobly.  Look  at  the  way  that  they 
stood  at  ease — silent,  passive,  their  hands 
at  their  sides — through  the  settlement  of 
the  Xorth  Sea  "  incident."  It  was  rather 
rigid  ease,  to  be  sure;  and  their  fingers 
did  work  a  little,  and  their  eyes  did 
twitch  a  little  in  the  direction  of  the  war- 


ships. But  with  an  outward  calm  they 
threshed  through  that  grim  business: 
and  so  brought  it — with  more  of  sheer 
heroism  than  would  have  been  needed  to 
fight  a  half-dozen  campaigns  out — to  a 
brave  and  a  good  end. 

But  when  it  comes  to  small  matters, 
and  notably  matters  in  which  the  action 
is  by  groups  and  there  is  a  chance  for 
contagion — as  to  a  general  scramble  for 
a  railway  train  in  a  crowded  station,  or 
even  to  the  scramble  of  a  half-dozen  de- 
termined Britons  for  the  same  omnibus — 
these  brave,  self-controlled,  resolute  Eng- 
lish fly  off  the  handle  into  a  state  of  ex- 
citement that  would  be  appropriate  to 
(only  then  they  would  restrain  it)  fires 
and  earthquakes  1  Eagerness  —  to  get 
somewhere  or  to  do  something,  and  to 
get  it  or  to  do  it  in  a  desperate  hurry — is 
what  one  sees  by  night  (and  by  day,  too) 
in  London  streets;  and  the  perception 
of  that  unexpected  characteristic — pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  phlegm — is  a  more 
startling  matter  than  is  the  glare  of  the 
unexpected  electric  lamps.  How  they  do 
bustle  about,  and  push  ami  jostle,  and 
vent  themselves  in  funny  little  petulant 
outbreaks  over  the  veriest  trifles  that  hap- 
pen to  go  wrong!  And  when,  passing  be- 
yond trifles,  some  great  emotion  possesses 
this  most  emotional  race,  they  till  their 
London  with  a  ferment  that  all  the  Latin 
races  jout  together  could  not  sur])ass,  I 
have  seen  them  do  it.  T  may  add  that  T 
have  helped  tliem  do  it — and  with  all 
my  heart ! 

"  ]\rafGkiug  Xight  "  gave  a  verb  to  the 
Enclish  language.  "  To  maffik,"  defined 
in  a  phrase,  means  to  turn  everything 
upside  doAvn  in  a  wild  outburst  of  joy. 
Certainlv,  we  did  turn  everything  uj)- 
side  down  that  night  —  Friday,  ^lay 
LS,  1000 — in  London:  and  we  had  joy, 
and  to  spare,  to  justify  us.  It  was 
not  merely  that  ^Fafeking  was  relieved 
— the  town  in  which  Baden-Powell  and 
his    men,    edginc    close    to  starvation, 
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Lad  sat  tight  so  long  and  so  pluckily;  it 
was  the  far  greater  relief  that  came  to 
all  England — at  the  end  of  that  dark 
winter  through  which  all  England,  silent- 
ly, doggedly,  had  taken  its  nasty  punish- 
ment— with  the  winning  at  last  of  a  sub- 
stantial victory.  The  tense  strain  was 
relaxed  suddenly — and  London,  with  good 
cause  for  it,  majHlved  exultingly  through 
all  that  glad  night  long. 

Tiddlers  are  peacock  tail  -  feathers. 
Tiddling  is  tickling  other  people's  noses 
with  them.  With  my  own  happy  eyes, 
that  night,  I  saw  two  Whitechapel  girls 
(with  loroper  Whitechapel  curls  twirled 
on  their  temples)  tiddle  the  nose  of  a 
Pall  Mall  policeman!  And  that  police- 
man— imagine,  if  you  please,  all  possible 
impossibilities  fused  into  one  single  ultra- 
violet ray  of  incredibility — fairly  thrust 
forward  his  law-embodying  nose  to  be 
tiddled  by  those  worse  than  regicides  (he 
was  a  Pall  Mall  policeman,  remember) 
and  benignly  rewarded  them  with  the 
sneeze  of  their  desire !  To  be  sure, 
A\T^iitechapel  girls  —  a  naturally  light- 
hearted  race,  untrammelled  by  conven- 
tions—have been  known  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  a  strict  decorum,  in  their  own 
gay  way,  even  at  times  when  the  nation's 
heart  was  not  in  its  mouth.  Taken  alone, 
the  act  of  lese-majeste  on  the  part  of 
these  spirited  East  .End  young  persons 
does  not  support  my  proposition  that  the 
English  are  exceptionally  excitable.  But 
what  does  support  that  proposition  con- 
vincingly is  the  conduct  of  the  police- 
man: who  was  so  overwrought  with  emo- 
tional excitement  as  to  forget  his  own 
monumental  dignity,  "and  even  to  blot  out 
the  affront  upon  it  with  a  smile! 

On  the  same  lines,  I  may  cite  another 
example  from  that  same  evening.  I  saw 
on  Piccadilly  an  intensely  respectable- 
looking  Englishman — middle-aged,  stout, 
gray-whiskered,  dressed  in  seemly  black 
and  wearing  a  seemly  top-hat — who  most 
obviously  was  a  member  of  the  conserva- 
tive middle  class:  a  well-to-do  City  man, 
1  should  say,  with  a  tidy  villa  at  Shep- 
herd's Bush  or  TTackney,  who  on  Sundays 
very  likely  handed  the  plate.  And  this 
by  rights  typically  phlegmatic  Briton  was 
seated — with  his  chubby  legs  very  wide  out- 
spread before  him — on  the  roof  of  a  four- 
wheeler;  and  he  had  the  Union  Jack  in 
one  hand  and  the  Standard  in  the  other; 


and  he  was  coming  along  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  great  streets  of  London — in 
the  thick  of  .the  roaring  crowd  filling  it — 
waving  those  national  banners  with  an  in- 
comparable fervor,  and  hurrahing  just  as 
loud  as  he  possibly  could  hurrah ! 

But  I  saw  no  mote  in  the  eye  of  my  phleg- 
matic English  brother — we  were  about 
of  an  age — tlag-waving  and  hurrahing  up 
there  on  the  roof  of  his  growler:  possibly 
because,  at  tlie  moment,  I  had  something 
of  a  beam  in  my  own.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  relief  of  Mafeking  was  not  my  affair 
at  all;  but — God  bless  me! — there  I  was 
too  with  my  Standard  and  my  Union 
Jack  (they  cost  me  sixpence  apiece, 
mounted  on  little  bamboo  poles,  and  as 
long  as  I  live  I  shall  cherish  them)  and 
I  went  about  London  that  night  waving 
those  flags  just  as  crazily  as  anybody; 
and  roared  away  with  the  National 
Anthem,  and  "  Soldiers  of  the  Queen," 
and  the  "  Absent-minded  Beggar,"  just 
as  loudly  as  anybody;  and  what  with 
holding  my  part  in  that  million-strong 
chorus,  and  doing  what  I  could  to  help 
along  v/ith  the  cheering,  I  shouted  myself 
so  hoarse  that  my  voice  did  not  come 
right  again  for  a  week!  But  then,  to 
be  sure,  we  Americans  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  phlegm. 

I  must  pause  again  before  taking  my 
theme  up — being  a  careful  person,  proper- 
ly fearful  of  giving  false  impressions — 
to  charge  it  with  a  proviso.  Even  now 
there  is  to  be  had  in  London,  oif  from  the 
great  thoroughfares,  almost  as  glum  a 
showing  of  dim-lit  streets  and  squares 
as  there  was  when  Dickens — to  whom 
mainly  we  owe  our  faith  in  them — set 
the  pace  for  us.  In  his  time — at  least 
in  his  early  time,  when  illuminating  gas 
was  a  dangerous  novelty,  and  when  gas- 
lamps  relatively  were  few — the  dimness 
certainly  was  dimmer  and  better  suited 
to  his  Tulkinghorning  purposes;  and 
there  were  then — but  are  not  now — all  the 
black  pockets  of  foul  little  courts  that 
he  needed  for  his  poor  Jo's,  and  all  the 
reeking  little  graveyards  that  he  needed 
for  his  Lady  Dedlocks.  But  even  with- 
out the  courts  and  the  graveyards,  it  still 
is  possible — by  going  only  a  little  aside — 
to  get  into  something  very  like  the  dusky 
London  that  Dickens  made  the  most  of 
for  his  mysteries  and  his  tragedies:  and 
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this  not  because  gas-lamps  are  not  far 
more  plentiful  in  our  time  than  they 
were  in  his  time,  but  because  gaslight 
has  a  way  of  sinking  into  London's  soot- 
grimed  house-fronts,  and  of  being  lost 
there,  almost  as  water  sinks  into  and  is 
lost  in  sand. 

About  Bloomsbury,  for  example  —  a 
quarter  so  filled  with  lodging-houses  fill- 
ed, in  the  Season  and  later,  with  Amer- 
icans that  it  is  almost  a  summer  suburb 
of  New  York — there  is  a  night-time 
leaden  gloominess  that  I  am  persuaded 
would  cling  to  it  through  a  general  con- 
flagration. Can  anybody  imagine  Gower 
Street — its  sombre  name  is  against  the 
possibility  —  lighted  into  cheerfulness  ? 
Chinese  lanterns  strung  zigzag  across  it 
from  the  Euston  Eoad  to  the  British 
Museum — in  addition,  mind  you,  to  its 
really  plentiful  supply  of  gas-lamps — 
would  not  brighten  that  trist  thorough- 
fare: they  would  but  suggest  the  painful 
probability  that  all  of  its  decorous  resi- 
dents— I  know  of  no  street  in  London 
where  Decorum  reigns  more  absolutely 
— simultaneously  had  taken  to  drink  to 
drown  their  sorrow  over  having  to  live 


there;  and  in  their  cups  had  burst 
forth  with  colored  lanterns,  vainly  hop- 
ing in  that  flagrant  fashion  to  dispel 
their  dusky  dismalness! 

I  would  note  in  passing  the  curious, 
and  I  think  the  suggestive,  fact  that  the 
very  cats  of  Gower  Street  practically 
without  exception  are  black  cats:  which 
statement  is  not  generalized  from  ap- 
propriate conditions,  but  is  the  result 
of  my  own  careful  observation  continued 
over  a  period  of  more  than  three  y-ears. 
All  of  them,  I  may  add,  are  elderly.  I 
never  have  seen  a  kitten  in  Gower  Street 
— it  would  be  almost  indecently  out  of 
place  there.  By  day — like  so  many  little 
black  patriarchs  at  the  doors  of  their 
tents — they  sit  on  the  top  steps  of  their 
respective  area  stairways,  always  with  a 
staid  propriety  that  fits  to  a  hair  their 
staid  environment.  By  night,  busied 
with  their  own  little  cat  projects  and  en- 
terprises, they  are  as  flitting  black  shad- 
ows; but— minute  points  of  darkness 
though  they  be — they  still  help  on  with 
light-absorbence,  and  are  not  to  be  dis- 
missed as  negligible  quantities  from 
Gower  Street's  sum  of  gloom. 


Houses  of  Parliament 
The  light  burning  near  the  summit  of  the  tower  indicates  that  the  House  is  sitting 


The  Royal  Exchange 


It  is  not  in  Bloomsbury,  though, 
among  the  black  cats  of  Gower  Street, 
that  the  just-come-to-London  traveller 
will  take  that  thrilling  first  evening's 
stroll.  It  may  begin  there — and  so  bring 
him  np  an  artistic  ascent,  through  stead- 
ily increasing  brightness,  to  the  radiant; 
climax;  or  it  may  begin  in  the  very  thick 
of  that  climax:  should  his  start  be  made 
from  one  of  the  new  big  hotels — patterned 
on  our  own — which  provide  Americans 
with  all  manner  of  homelike  discomforts, 
together  with  an  abundance  of  strictly 
English  discomforts  by  way  of  giving 
them  their  money's  worth  of  the  agree- 
able feeling  that  they  really  are  in  a 
foreign  land.  But  wherever  his  walk 
may  have  its  beginning,  it  certainly  will 
lead  him  into  the  glittering  region  of 
which  Piccadilly  Circus  is  the  centre ;  and 
there  his  previous  misconceptions  of  Lon- 
don's night-gloom  at  a  stroke  will  be  dis- 
sipated in  the  all-pervading  electric  glare. 

That  region  is  the  night  heart  of  Lon- 
don. Into  it  all  London — excepting  the 
insignificant  three  millions  or  so  that 
remain  at  home  quietly — crushes  after 


nightfall :  to  the  clubs,  to  the  restaurants, 
to  the  play.  Piccadilly  Circus  is  the  very 
focus  of  London's  night  brightness — 
literally  the  focus:  the  blazing  hearth- 
place  around  which  the  Metropolitan 
family  assembles  nightly  to  be  fed,  to 
enjoy  its  own  society,  to  be  amused. 
Within  a  few  steps,  or  a  few  minutes' 
walk,  or  at  most  a  sixpenny  fare  in  a 
taximeter,  from  the  middle  of  it — from 
the  fountain  monument  to  the  philan- 
thropical  Lord  Shaftesbury,  on  top  of 
which  an  unclad  winged  person  most  un- 
philanthropically  is  taking  pot-shots  with 
a  bow  and  arrow  at  passing  cab-drivers — 
are  all  the  great  clubs  and  restaurants 
and  theatres  and  music-halls  of  the  town. 

The  clubs,  being  the  private  abodes  of 
gentlemen,  are  sacrosanct.  Still  more 
sacrosanct  is  another  private  abode  tliat 
stands  not  far  away  from  the  Pall  ^lall 
row  of  them,  across  St.  James's  Park. 
Only  the  outsides  of  these  buildings  are 
public  property.  A\lien  a  general  illumi- 
nation is  in  order — for  a  royal  birthday, 
or  what  not — the  blaze  upon  the  exteriors 
of  the  club-houses  adds  a  pretty  item  to 
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the  general  brilliance;  and  the  other 
edifice — its  bright-lit  windows  glowing 
above  its  quiet  courtyard;  stone  royal 
lions  on  guard  upon  the  columns  of  its 
gateway,  and  on  guard  below  them  stone- 
rigid  royal  sentries — provides  a  night 
effect  of  so  calm  a  dignity  that  it  fitting- 
ly is  approached,  and  left  again,  through 


cheap  in  London  that  only  a  very  crusty 
person — or  one,  it  is  much  the  same 
thing,  whose  digestion  is  out  of  order — 
will  go  on  from  the  dinner-table  to  the 
playhouse  in  other  than  a  mellow  mood; 
a  mood  too  tolerant  to  haggle  over  ticket 
prices  or  even  greatly  to  resent  the  more 
nettling  tip  and  charge. 


Piccadilly  Circus,  the  Night  Heart  of  London 


the  park's  sKadowy  stillness  and  the  cool 
silence  of  the  night. 

As  to  the  playhouses,  all  that  is  worth 
seeing  at  them — save  the  dear  Christmas 
pantomime,  where  the  real  show  is  the 
ecstacized  beholders  of  it — comes  along 
in  due  course  to,  or  possibly  has  come 
from,  New  York ;  and  the  only  differences 
noticeable  by  an  American  frequenting 
them  are  that  he  must  submit  to  the 
minor  extortions  of  having  to  tip  the 
usher  and  to  pay  sixpence  for  a  play- 
bill, and  to  the  major  extortion  of  hav- 
ing to-  pay  half  a  guinea  for  an  or- 
chestra chair. 

But  by  a  dispensation  of  Providence 
that  is  especially  merciful  to  London 
theatre-managers,  playgoing  is  sequent  to 
dining:  and  dinners  are  so  good  and  so 


Money  for  money,  London  is  far  ahead 
of  New  York  (it  is  out  of  sight  ahead 
of  Paris)  as  a  middle-class  dining-place. 
.  With  the  half -guinea  ordinaries  no  par- 
allel can  be  instituted:  our  prices  do 
not  go  that  high.  The  seven-and-six 
ordinaries  we  can  meet  on  even  terms — 
1  think  that  we  can  give  them  odds.  But 
1  know  of  only  one  restaurant  in  New 
York  where  for  seventy-five  cents  (the 
test  is  not  quite  accurate)  can  be  had  a 
dinner  fairly  comparable  in  quality  with 
the  three-and-six  dinners  which  may  be 
had  at  a  round  score  of  restaurants  in 
London;  and  even  in  our  dreams  of 
avarice  we  never  get  along  here  to  any- 
thing that  will  class  with  the  dinners  to 
be  had  at  half  a  dozen  queer  little  cribs 
in  Soho  for  eighteenpence — though  I  will 
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admit  that  if  you  are  a  lusty  eater  you 
may  have  to  eat  two  of  those  eighteeii- 
penny  dimiers  at  one  sitting  really  to 
get  your  fill.  Wine  is  not  included  in 
these  lower  prices — in  the  higher  prices  it 
sometimes  is,  and  you  driiik  it  at  your 
peril ! — but  even  in  Soho,  if  you  are  care- 
ful, and  at  pretty  much  all  the  three- 
and-six  ordinaries  by  exercising  no  more 
than  a  reasonable  discretion,  you  can  get 
an  uni^retentious  sound  wine  for  a  price 
in  keeping  with  the  price  of  the  food. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  all  London — with 
the  excepted  millions  above  noted — 
crowds  nightly  into  this  gay  bright 
region:  where  it  can  eat  and  drink  so 
pleasantly  and  so  cheaply;  and  where  it 
can  have — at  least  in  the  case  of  those 
who  continue  the  economies  of  Soho  and 
accept  the  hard  benches  of  the  upper 
circle — a  satisfying  three  or  four  shil- 
lings' worth  of  the  play.  And  so  this 
electric  oasis  seethes  and  surges  until 
midnight — after  which  hour  the  curious 
laws  of  the  metropolis  decree  that  hunger 
can  be  appeased  and  (non  -  alcoholic) 
thirst  quenched  only  at  cabmen's  shelters 
— and  for  an  hour  or  so  longer  is  all 
aflush  with  the  ebbing  tide. 

The  outflow  from  it  begins  with  the 
fall  of  the  theatre  curtains;  and  thence 
onward;  as  the  frightened  suppers  are 
ended — you  eat  them  with  your  loins 
girded  and  your  watch  in  your  hand,  as 
though  you  were  a  child  of  Israel  ready 
to  bolt  at  the  first  glimpse  of  Egyptian 


policemen — cabs  flit  out  from  it,  and 
motor-buses  pant  out  from  it,  and  Tube 
trains  whiz  out  from  it :  carrying  its 
transient  population  home  again  to  all 
the  ends  of  the  London  earth. 

During  the  period  of  disintegration 
those  brightly  lit  streets  are  not  alluring 
to  moralists.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that, 
in  a  stern  way,  moralists  do  find  them 
alluring:  since  the  condition  of  them 
so  pointedly  indicates  very  desirable  pos- 
sibilities in  the  way  of  social  reform. 
But  my  present  concern  is  with  the  bright 
night  side  of  London,  not  with  its  dark 
night  side ;  and — God  help  all  of  us ! — 
Avhile  we  happen  to  be  outwardly  less 
flagrant,  only  a  very  sanguine  pharisee 
would  venture  to  assert  that  we  inwardly 
are  less  peccable  here  in  'New  York. 

To  go  into  the  City  at  night  is  to  have 
the  feeling  of  entering  another  ISTineveh 
at  the  crisic  moment  of  its  abandonment : 
before  ruin  has  fallen  upon  it,  but  after 
every  soul  has  fled  from  it  save  its  de- 
voted postal  officials — and  even  these  have 
their  dromedaries  (in  the  shape  of  red 
mail-wagons)  all  in  readiness,  as  though 
they  v\^ere  about  to  become  a  retreating 
rear-guard  from  the  last  stronghold  in 
Saint  Martin's-le-Grand. 

That  the  streets  should  be  lighted  at 
all — and  they  are  very  well  lighted— seems 
a  sheer  waste  of  illuminants.  Save  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  General 
Post-office — where  the  bustle  of  live  peo- 


The  Entrance  to  Buckingham  Palace 


"The  Centre  of  the  British  Empire" 
Trafalgar  Square  on  a  wet  night.    One  of  Nelson's  lions  in  the  foreground 


pie  distinctly  is  jarring  and  incongruous 
— only  ghosts  are  in  possession  of  them: 
and  when  ghosts  need  light — their  normal 
preference  is  for  darkness — the  fact  is 
well  known  that  they  bring  it  along  with 
them  in  the  convenient  form  of  such  easily 
managed  supernatural  incandescents  as 
hands-of-glory  and  corpse-candles. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  what 
a  vast  congregation  of  ghosts  must  be 
packed  at  night  within  the  limits  of  the 
City — that  central  bit  of  London  which 
has  been,  of  sorts  or  really,  a  city  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years !  By  day 
there  is  something  of  a  crowd  of  live 
people  there.  But  by  night  it  must  be 
a  dense  ghostly  mass:  through  which — 
the  thought  is  grisly — the  few  wandering 
live  people  may  be  said  to  wriggle  their 
way.  In  those  seemingly  deserted  but 
dead-filled  streets  you  can  do  some  queer 
thinking  in  the  course  of  a  night  walk 
to  post  a  late-mail  letter :  and  very  likely 
the  ghost-agglomeration  you  are  walking 
through — made  up  of  Britons,  Saxons, 
Romans,  Xormans,  and  old-time  strays 
from  the  world  over — does  some  queer 
thinking  too.     Indeed,  the  majority  of 


those  ancient  ghosts — if  they  stick  at  the 
stage  of  intelligence  that  was  theirs  in 
life — cajmot  but  be  out-and-out  puzzled 
by  nearly  everything  that  they  see. 

Most  of  all,  I  think,  must  they  marvel 
— they  with  their  poor  little  corpse- 
candles  and  hands-of-glory!  —  over  the 
lighting  miracles  worked  by  ^Ir.  Edison's 
golden  fire-balls  and  by  the  big  arc- 
lamps.  Xowanights  the  very  Monument 
shows  its  base  clearly — and  rises  less  and 
less  clearly  until  it  vanishes  in  the  night 
mist  from  the  river,  or  is  but  a  dark 
splotch  against  the  stars.  Around  the 
Post-oflHce  the  out-of-place  live  people 
load  their  red  mail-wagons  in  a  good 
imitation  of  daylight.  In  the  very  heart 
of  the  City  the  Mansion  House  stands 
forth  illuminate;  and  facing  it — across 
the  great  open  space  that  by  night,  in 
its  desolateness,  is  the  most  impressive 
spot  in  all  London  because  of  the  con- 
trast with  its  daytime  tumultuousness — 
rise  glowingly  the  pillars  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  Even  London  Bridge  at  night 
— no  longer  barred,  as  the  ghosts  so  well 
remember  it — is  a  briirht-lit  way. 

That  lighted   bridge,   and  the  other 
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.lighted  bridges,  with  the  greater  and 
lesser  lights  along  the  riverside,  together 
make  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  effects 
— it  is  a  whole  world's  width  away  from 
the  West  End's  turbulent  dazzle — to  be 
found  in  London's  night  brightness. 
From  the  gleaming  Houses  of  Parliament 
at  Westminster  the  glow  goes  gleaming 
onward — ^past  Cleopatra's  ravished  Needle 
— along  the  lighted  Embanl^ment  to  the 
Temple:  and  beyond  the  Temple  the 
lighted  bridges  catch  it  up  and  carry  it 
still  farther  onward  clear  away  to  the 
last  and  Cby  night)  the  stateliest  of  them, 
at  the  Tower.  Always  the  glow  is  doubled 
by  reflection  in  the  water;  and  the  more 
perfectly  because  of  the  water's  loneli- 
ness. Traffic  on  the  Thames — there  is 
little  even  in  the  daytime  above  the 
bridges — practically  ceases  at  nightfall. 
After  sunset,  save  for  the  black  loom 
now  and  then  of  a  belated  lighter  stealing 
along  it  softly,  and  for  its  tide-swirled 
eddies  which  turn  the  reflected  lights 
into  fier^^  serpents,  and  for  its  gently  re- 
monstrant chatter  with  the  piers  of  the 
bridges,  the  river  is  still  and  hushed. 

In  passing  from  the  lights  of  the  West 
End  to  the  lights  of  the  City  and  of  the 
river,  I  have  by  intention  skirted  Tra- 
falgar Square :  where  Nelson  stands 
watch  along  with  a  triumvirate  of  lesser, 
but  very  noble,  conquering  captains ;  and 
where  the  only  jarring  note  is  the  ir- 
relevant George  the  Eourth — who  has  the 
pained  look  of  a  self-recognized  intruder, 
and  the  very  naturally  troubled  look  that 
any  gentleman  (let  alone  the  first  of 
Europe)  would  have  on  finding  himself 
on  horseback  in  a  public  place  without 
his  trousers.  \\Tien  I  get  along  into  a 
fresh  incarnation  and  go  again  for  the 
first  time  to  London — for  the  twentieth 
first  time  perhaps:  there  is  no  keeping 
track  of  such  matters — it  is  to  that  spot 
that  I  shall  come  for  the  ending  and  the 
climax  of  my  first  evening's  walk.  And 
I  hope — the  wonderful  photograph  tells 
why  I  hope  it — that  the  pavements  may 
be  rain-splashed,  and  that  the  night  may 
be  murky  and  dull. 

If  you  have  a  taste  for  heroic  senti- 
ments, Trafalgar  Square  gives  you  large 
opportunities  to  be  inspired  by  them.  To 


my  mind,  it  is  the  very  centre  of  the 
British  Empire:  because  there  in  the 
midst  of  it  on  his  column — surrounded 
by  Napier  and  Havelock  and  Gordon, 
who  had  their  share  in  the  Empire's 
making  or  holding — stands  the  great  Ad- 
miral who  saved  the  very  life  of  it  on 
the  sea!  Yet  that  is  putting  the  case 
too  strongly.  Unpleasant  things  very 
likely  would  have  happened  had  that  last 
tremendous  sea-fight  ended  differently; 
but,  no  matter  how  it  had  ended,  I  am 
most  confident  that  the  phrase  "  came 
over  with  Napoleon "  never  would  have 
had  a  chance  to  take  its  place  in  Eng- 
land along  with  "  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror  " — and  that  the  descendants 
of  my  English  ancestors  seated  in  Derby- 
shire were  in  no  danger  at  that  period 
of  being  unseated  by  descendants  of  my 
French  ancestors  migrant  from  Anjou. 
Anyhow,  speculation  over  what  might 
have  happened  is  academic.  It  didn't 
happen — and  that  is  the  glorious  enough ! 

Strictlj^  speaking,  I  suppose  that  my 
sjmipathies  should  be  with  poor  Yille- 
neuve,  my  ancestral  countryman.  But 
old  dogs  do  not  learn  new  tricks  easily; 
and  in  my  love  for  England,  founded  in 
great  gratitude,  I  am  a  very  old — nearly 
a  three-hundred-years-old — dog:  since  my 
love  had  its  beginning  in  the  reverent 
thankfulness  that  filled  me  (in  what  lit- 
erally was  one  of  my  earlier  incarna- 
tions) when  I  was  come  safe  there  from 
La  Eochelle.  And  so,  what  with  that, 
and  with  the  English  blood  that  came 
later,  all  my  sympathies  are  on  Nelson's 
side. 

He  and  his  bronze  companions — always 
rejecting  the  misplaced  monarch — make 
as  fine  a  company  of  heroes  as  you  will 
find  assembled  anywhere,  not  excepting 
the  Abbey,  in  all  the  world.  Within  this 
restricted  statement,  which  excludes  the 
King,  I  include  the  lions:  whose  superb 
up-loom  of  a  murky  night  against  the 
electric  glitter  shows,  better  than  the 
daylight  shows,  the  strength,  the  bravery, 
the  nobility,  which  are  embodied  in  their 
massive  majesty.  They  are  fit  wardens 
of  Nelson's  monument :  being  fit  sym- 
bols of  the  race  that  Nelson,  and  those 
other  heroes  there  with  him,  fought  for 
— and  were  of. 
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ACO^iJ'STANT  reader  of  this  depart- 
ment has  corae  to  it  with  a  dif- 
ficulty which,  at  the  generous 
Christmas-tide,  we  hope  his  fellow  readers 
will  join  "US  in  helping  solve:  they  may,  if 
they  like,  regard  it  as  a  merry  jest  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  day,  a  sort  of  riddle 
thrown  upon  the  table  at  the  general 
feast,  for  each  to  try  his  wits  upon — 

Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine. 

"  How,"  this  puzzled  spirit  has  asked, 
"  shall  I  address  a  friend  of  mine  who, 
besides  being  a  person  of  civil  con- 
dition, with  a  right  to  the  respect  that 
we  like  to  show  people  of  standing  in 
directing  our  letters  to  them,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  a  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy, of  letters,  and  of  laws,  by  the 
vote  of  several  great  universities?  Shall 
I  greet  him  as,  say,  Smythe  Johnes,  Esq., 
or  Dr.  Smythe  Johnes,  or  Smythe  J ohnes, 
Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  or  simply  Mr. 
Smythe  Johnes?" 

Decidedly,  we  should  answer,  to  begin 
with,  not  "  Mr.  Smythe  Johnes,"  if  you 
wish  to  keep  the  finest  bloom  on  your 
friendship  with  any  man  who  knows  the 
world.  He  will  much  prefer  being  ad- 
dressed simply  "  Smythe  Johnes,"  with 
his  street  and  number,  for  he  feels 
himself  classed  by  your  "  Mr.  Smythe 
Johnes "  with  all  those  Mr.  Smythe 
Johneses  whom  he  loves  and  honors  in 
their  quality  of  tradesmen  and  working- 
men,  but  does  not  hold  of  quite  the  same 
social  rank  as  himself.  After  our  revolt 
in  essentials  from  the  English  in  the 
eighteenth  centurj^  we  are  now  con- 
forming more  and  more  in  the  twentieth 
to  their  usages  in  non-essentials,  and  the 
English  always  write  Smythe  Johnes, 
Esq.-,  or  Dr.  Smythe  Johnes,  or  the  like, 
unless  Mr.  Smythe  Johnes  is  in  trade  or 
below  it.  They  indeed  sometimes  carry 
their  scruple  so  far  that  they  will  ad- 
dress him  as  Mr.  Smythe  Johnes  at  his 
place  of  business,  and  Smythe  Johnes, 
Esq.,  at  his  private  residence. 


The  English,  who  like  their  taffy 
thick  and  slab,  and  who,  if  one  of 
them  happens  to  be  the  Earl  of  ■  Tol- 
loller,  are  not  richly  enough  satisfied  to 
be  so  accosted  by  letter,  but  exact  some 
such  address  as  The  Right  Honorable 
the  Earl  of  Tolloller,  all  like  distinctions 
in  their  taffy,  and  are  offended  if  you 
give  them  a  commoner  sort  than  they 
think  their  due.  But  the  Americans, 
who  pretend  to  a  manlier  self-respect, 
had  once  pretty  generally  decided  upon 
Mr.  Smythe  Jones  as  the  right  direction 
for  his  letters.  They  argued  that  Esquire 
was  the  proper  address  for  lawyers,  ap- 
parently because  lawyers  are  so  common- 
ly called  Squire,  in  the  simpler  life.  In 
the  disuse  of  the  older  form  of  Armiger 
they  forgot  that  inter  arma  silent  leges, 
and  that  Esquire  was  logically  as  unfit 
for  lawyers  as  for  civil  doctors,  divines, 
or  mediciners.  He  of  the  Easy  Chair, 
when  an  editor  long  ago,  yielded  to  the 
prevalent  American  misrendering  for  a 
time,  and  indiscriminately  addressed  all 
his  contributors  as  "  Mr."  One  of  them, 
the  most  liberal  of  them  in  principle, 
bore  the  ignominy  for  about  a  year, 
and  then  he  protested.  After  that  the 
young  editor  (he  was  then  almost  as 
young  as  any  one  now  writing'  deathless 
fiction)  indiscriminately  addressed  his  con- 
tributors as  Esq.  Yet  he  had  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  absurdity  in  directing  letters 
to  John  G.  Whittier,  Esq.,  for  if  the  poet 
was  truly  a  Eriend  and  an  abhorrer  of 
war,  he  could  not  be  hailed  Armiger 
without  something  like  insult. 

With  doctors  of  divinity  the  question 
is  not  so  vexing  or  vexed;  but  it  is 
said  that  of  late  a  lion  is  rising  in  the 
way  of  rightly  addressing  doctors  of 
medicine.  If  you  wish  to  be  attended 
by  a  physician  who  pays  all  visits  after 
nightfall  in  evening  dress,  it  is  said 
that  you  are  now  to  write  Smythe 
Johnes,  M.D.,  Esq.,  and  not  Dr.  Smythe 
Johnes,  as  formerly.  In  England,  the 
source  of  all  our  ceremonial  woes,  you 
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cannot  call  a  surgeon  doctor "  without 
offence;  he  is  Mr.  Smythe  Johnes  when 
spoken  to,  but  whether  he  is  Mr.  Smythe 
Johnes  through  the  post,  Heaven  knows. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  when  we 
cut  ourselves  off  from  that  troubled 
source  politically,  we  did  not  dam  it  up 
in  all  the  things  of  etiquette.  We  in- 
deed struck  for  freedom  and  sense  at  the 
very  highest  point,  and  began  at  once  to 
write  George  Washington,  President,  as 
we  still  write  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent. The  Chief  Magistrate  is  offered  no 
taffy  in  our  nation,  or  perhaps  the  word 
President  is  held  to  be  taffy  enough  and 
to  spare ;  for  only  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  legally  even  so  much  as  Excel- 
lency. Yet  by  usage  you  are  expected  to 
address  all  ambassadors  and  ministers  as 
Excellencies,  and  all  persons  in  public 
office  from  members  of  Congress  and  of 
the  cabinet  down  to  the  lowest  legislative 
or  judicial  functionaries  as  Honorables. 
This  simplifies  the  task  of  directing 
envelopes  to  them,  and  if  a  man  once 
holds  military  rank  in  any  peace  estab- 
lishment, he  makes  life  a  little  easier  for 
his  correspondents  by  remaining  general, 
or  captain,  or  admiral,  or  commander. 
You  cannot  Mister  him.  and  you  can- 
not Esquire  him,  and  there  is  there- 
fore no  question  as  to  which  you  shall 
superscribe  him. 

A  score  of  years  ago  two  friends,  now, 
alas!  both  doctors  of  philosophy,  of  let- 
ters, and  of  laws,  agreed  to  superscribe 
their  letters  simply  Smythe  Johnes  and 
Johnes  Smythe  respectively,  without  any 
vain  prefix  or  affix.  They  kept  up  this 
good  custom  till  in  process  of  time  they 
went  to  Europe  for  prolonged  sojourns, 
and  there  corrupted  their  manners,  so 
that  when  they  came  home  they  began 
addressing  each  other  as  Esq.,  and  have 
done  so  ever  since.  N^either  is  any  the 
better  for  the  honors  they  exchange  on 
the  envelopes  they  do  not  look  at,  and 
doubtless  if  mankind  could  be  brought 
to  the  renunciation  of  the  vain  prefixes 
and  affixes  which  these  friends  once  dis- 
used the  race  would  be  none  the  worse 
for  it,  but  all  the  better.  One  prints 
Mr.  Smythe  Johnes  on  one's  visiting- 
card  because  it  passes  through  the  hands 
of  a  menial  who  is  not  to  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  to  announce  plain  Smythe 
Johnes;  but  it  is  the  United  States  post- 


office  which  delivers  the  letters  of  Smythe 
Johnes,  and  they  can  suffer  no  contamina- 
tion from  a  service  which  conveys  the 
letters  of  plain  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
him  with  merely  the  explanatory  affij^  of 
President,  lest  they  should  go  to  some 
other  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Undoubtedly  the  address  of  a  person 
by  the  name  with  which  he  was  christened 
can  convey  no  shadow  of  disrespect.  The 
Society  of  Friends  understood  this  from 
the  beginning,  and  they  felt  that  they 
were  wanting  in  no  essential  civility  when 
they  refused  name-honor  as  well  as  hat- 
honor  to  all  and  every.  They  remained 
covered  in  the  highest  presences,  and  ad- 
dressed each  by  his  Christian  name,  with- 
out conveying  slight;  so  that  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England  who  had  once 
questioned  whether  they  could  suffer 
themselves  to  be  called  Thy  Majesty  in- 
stead of  Your  Majesty  by  certain  Qua- 
kers, found  it  no  derogation  of  their  dig- 
nity to  be  saluted  as  Friend  George  and 
Friend  Charlotte.  The  signory  of  the 
proudest  republic  in  the  world  held  that 
their  family  names  were  of  a  sufficiency 
to  which  titles  could  add  nothing,  and  the 
Venetian  who  called  himself  Loredano, 
or  Gradenigo,  or  ]\[orosini,  or  Renier,  or 
Rezzonico,  did  not  ask  to  be  called  dif- 
ferently. In  our  own  day  a  lady  of  the 
ancient  and  splendid  family  of  the  Peruz- 
zi  in  Florence  denied  that  the  title  of 
count  existed  in  it  or  need  exist :  "  Og- 
nuno  puo  essere  conte:  Peruzzi,  no." 
(Any  one  may  be  a  count;  but  not  a 
Peruzzi.)  In  like  manner  such  names  as 
Lincoln  and  Franklin,  and  Washington 
and  Grant,  and  Longfellow  and  Bryant, 
could  have  gained  nothing  by  Mr.  be- 
fore them  or  Esq.  after  them.  Dr. 
Socrates  or  Dr.  Seneca  would  not  have 
descended  to  us  in  higher  regard  witli 
the  help  of  these  titles;  and  Rear- 
Admiral  Themistocles  or  ]\rajor-General 
Epaminondas  could  not  have  had  greater 
glory  from  the  survival  of  parchments 
so  directed  to  them. 

The  Venetian  nobles  who  disdaiued 
titles  came  in  process  of  time  to  l)e 
saluted  as  Illustrissimo ;  but  in  process 
of  time  this  address  when  used  orally 
began  to  shed  its  syllables  till  Illustris- 
simo became  Lustrissirno,  and  then  Stris- 
simo,  and  at  last  Striss,  when  perhaps  the 
family  name  again  sufficed.    So  with  us, 
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Doctor  has  familiarly  become  "  Doc,"  and 
Captain,  "  Cap,"  until  one  might  rather 
have  no  title  at  all,  Mr.  itself  is  a  gro- 
tesque malformation  of  a  better  word, 
and  Miss  is  a  silly  shortening  of  the  fine 
form  of  Mistress.  This,  pronounced  Misses, 
can  hardly  add  dignity  to  the  name  of  the 
lady  addressed,  though  doubtless  it  can- 
not be  disused  till  we  are  all  of  the 
Society  of  Eriends.  The  popular  neces- 
sity has  resulted  in  the  vulgar  vocative 
use  of  Lady,  but  the  same  use  of  Gentle- 
man has  not  even  a  vulgar  success, 
though  it  is  not  unknown.  You  may 
say,  with  your  hand  on  the  bell-strap, 
"  Step  lively,  lady,"  but  you  cannot  say, 
"  Step  lively,  gentleman,"  and  the  fine 
old  vocative  "  Sir "  is  quite  obsolete. 
We  ourselves  remember  it  on  the  tongues 
of  two  elderly  men  who  greeted  each 
other  with  "  Sir  I"  and  "  Sir !"  when  they 
met ;  and  "  Step  lively.  Sir,"  might  con- 
vey the  same  delicate  regard  from  the 
trolley  conductor  as  "  Step  lively.  Lady." 
Sir  might  look  very  well  on  the  back  of 
a  letter;  Smythe  Johnes,  Sir,  would  on 
soine  accounts  be  preferable  to  Smythe 
Johnes,  Esq.,  and,  oddly  enough,  it  would 
be  less  archaic. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  dined  with 
the  late  Queen  or  the  present  King  of 
England  will  recall  how  miicli  it  eased 
the  yoke  of  ceremony  to  say  to  the  sov- 
ereign, "  Yes,  ma'am,"  or  "  Yes,  sir,"  as 
the  use  is,  instead  of  your  Majesty.  But 
to  others  you  cannot  say  "  Yes,  ma'am," 
or  "  Yes,  sir,"  tmless  you  are  in  that 
station  of  life  to  which  you  would  be 
very  sorry  it  had  pleased  God  to  call 
you.  Yet  these  forms  seem  undeniably  fit 
when  used  by  the  young  to  their  elders, 
if  the  difference  of  years  is  great  enough. 

The  difficulty  remains,  however.  You 
cannot  as  yet  write  on  an  envelope, 
Smythe  Johnes,  Sir,  or  Mary  Johnes, 
Lady;  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  we  find 
ourselves  no  nearer  the  solution  of  our 
constant  reader's  difficulty  than  we  were 
at  first.  The  Socialists,  who  wish  to  sim- 
plify themselves  and  others,  would  address 
Mr.  Johnes  as  Comrade  Smythe  Johnes, 
but  could  they  address  Mrs.  Johnes  as 
Comradess  ?  We  fancy  not ;  besides.  Com- 
rade suggests  arms  and  bloodshed,  which 
is  hardly  the  meaning  of  the  red  flag  of 
brotherhood,  and  at  the  best  Comrade 
looks  affected  and  sounds  even  more  so. 


Eriend  would  be  better,  but  orally,  on 
the  lips  of  .non-Quakers,  it  has  an  effect 
of  patronage,  though  no  one  could  right- 
ly feel  slight  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  as  Eriend  Smythe  Johnes. 

It  is  wonderful  to  consider  how  the 
ancients  apparently  got  on  without  the 
use  of  any  sort  of  prefix  or  afiix  to  their 
names  on  the  roll  of  parchment,  or  a  fold 
of  papyrus  addressed  to  them.  Eor  all 
we  know,  Ca3sar  was  simply  C.  Julius 
Csesar  to  his  correspondents,  and  Pericles 
was  yet  more  simply  Pericles,  to  the  least 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  These  historical 
personages  may  have  had  the  number  of 
their  houses  inscribed  on  their  letters; 
or  Pericles  might  have  had  Son  of 
Xanthippus  added  to  his  name  for  pur- 
poses of  identification;  but  apparently  he 
managed  quite  as  well  as  our  Presidents, 
without  anything  equivalent  to  Excel- 
lency, or  Hon.,  or  Mr.,  or  Esq.  To  be 
sure,  with  the  decline  of 

The  glory  that  was  Greece 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome, 

name-honors  crept  in  more  and  more. 
It  was  then  not  only  politer  but  much 
safer  to  address  your  petition  To  the 
Divine  Domitian,  or  To  the  Divine  Nero, 
than  to  greet  those  emperors  by  the  mere 
given  names  which  were  not  yet  Chris- 
tian; probably  it  would  not  have  been 
enough  to  add  Caesar  to  the  last  name, 
though  Ca3sar  seems  to  have  finally  served 
the  turn  of  Esq.,  for  all  the  right  that 
the  emperors  had  to  bear  it.  In  the 
Eastern  empire,  we  are  not  ready  to  say 
what  was  the  correct  style  for  imperial 
dignities;  but  among  the  sovereigns  who 
divided  the  Roman  state  and  inherited 
its  splendor,  some  rulers  came  to  be  sacred 
majesties,  though  this  is  still  a  sensible 
remove  from  divine. 

However,  our  present  difficulty  is 
with  that  vast  average  who  in  common 
parlance  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smj^the 
Johnes.  How  shall  they  be  styled  on  the 
backs  of  their  letters?  How  shall  Mrs. 
Smythe  Johnes  especially,  in  signing  her- 
self Mary  Johnes,  indicate  that  she  is  not 
Miss  Mary  but  Mrs.  Smythe  Johnes? 
AAHien  she  is  left  a  widow  how  soon  does 
she  cease  to  be  Mrs.  Smythe  Johnes  and 
become  Mrs.  Mary?  Is  it  requisite  to 
write  in  the  case  of  any  literary  doctorate, 
Smythe  J ohnes,  LL.D.,  or  Litt.  D.,  or 
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Ph.D.,  or  is  it  sufficient  to  write  Dr.  be- 
fore his  name?  In  the  case  of  a  divine 
do  you  put  Rev.  Dr.  before  the  name, 
or  Rev.  before  it  and  D.D.  after  it? 
These  are  important  questions,  or  if  they 
are  not  important,  they  are  at  least  in- 
teresting. Among  the  vast  mass  of  un- 
ceremonied,  or  call  it  unmannered,  Amer- 
icans the  receiver  of  a  letter  probably 
knows  no  better  than  the  sender  how  it 
should  be  addressed;  but  in  the  rarer  case 
in  which  he  does  know,  his  self-respect 
or  his  self-love  is  wounded  if  it  is  mis- 
addressed. It  is  something  like  having 
your  name  misspelled,  though  of  course 
not  so  bad  as  that,  quite;  and  every  one 
would  be  glad  to  avoid  the  chance  of  it. 

The  matter  is  very  delicate  and  can 
hardly  be  managed  by  legislation,  as  it 
was  on  the  point  of  our  pen  to  suggest 
it  should  be.  The  first  Erench  Republic, 
one  and  indivisible,  decreed  a  really 
charming  form  of  address,  which  could 
be  used  without  offence  to  the  self-love 
or  the  self-respect  of  any  one.  Citoyen 
for  all  men  and  Citoyenne  for  all  women 
was  absolutely  tasteful,  modest,  and  dig- 
nified; but  some  things,  though  they  are 
such  kindred  things,  cannot  be  done  as 
well  as  others.  The  same  imaginative 
commonwealth  invented  a  decimal  chro- 
nology'', and  a  new  era,  very  handy  and  very 
clear;  but  the  old  week  of  seven  days 
came  back  and  replaced  the  week  of  ten 
days,  and  the  Year  of  our  Lord  resumed 
the  place  of  the  Year  of  the  Republic, 
as  Monsieur  and  Madame  returned  vic- 
torious over  Citoyen  and  Citoyenne.  Yet 
the  reform  of  weights  and  measures,  when 
once  established,  continued,  and  spread 
from  Erance  to  most  other  countries — 
to  nearly  all,  indeed,  less  stupid  than 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — so 
that  the  whole  civilized  world  now  counts 
in  grammes  and  metres.  What  can  be 
the  fine  difference?  Here  is  a  pretty 
inquiry  for  the  psychologist,  who  has  an 
opportunity  to  prove  himself  practical- 
ly useful.  Is  it  that  grammes  and  metres 
are  less  personal  than  week-days  and  ad- 
dresses? That  can  hardly  be,  or  else  the 
Society  of  Friends  could  not  have  so  ab- 
solutely substituted  Eirst  Day  and  Second 
Day,  etc.,  for  the  old  heathen  names  of 
our  week-days,  and  could  not  have  suc- 
cessfully refused  all  name-honor  whatso- 
ever in  addressing  their  fellow  mortals. 


But  titles  have  come  back  full-tide  in 
the  third  Erench  Republic,  one  and  in- 
divisible, so  that  anybody  may  wear  them, 
though  the  oldest  nobility  are  officially 
and  legally  known  only  by  their  Christian 
and  family  names,  without  any  prefix. 
This  is  practically  returning  to  Citoyen 
and  Citoyenne,  and  it  almost  gives  us 
the  courage  to  suggest  the  experiment 
of  Citizen  and  Citizenne  as  a  proper 
address  on  the  letters  of  American  re- 
publicans. The  matter  might  be  referred 
to  a  Board,  something  like  that  of  the 
simplified  spelling  board,  though  we 
should  not  like  to  be  included  in  a  com- 
mittee whose  members  must  be  prepared 
to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands,  or, 
short  of  death,  to  suffer  every  manner  of 
shame  at  the  hands  of  our  journalists 
and  their  correspondents.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  properly  continue  President,  but 
Citizen  Root,  Citizen  Straus,  Citizen 
Garfield,  and  the  rest  might  well  be  glad 
to  merge  their  present  name-honors  in 
that  fine  prefix.  Citizen  Bonaparte  could 
feel  a  rich  historical  thrill  in  it,  and 
could  meditate  an  Eighteenth  Brumaire 
for  habitual  criminals  with  the  after- 
glow of  the  Terror  in  his  breast.  As  for 
Citizen  Bryan,  the  fit  would  be  better 
than  Commoner,  which  implies  that  some 
of  us  are  peers,  though  so  very  few  of  us 
really  are. 

Short  of  the  adoption  of  Citizen  and 
Citizenne,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  address 
one  another  by  our  given  names  and  sur- 
names merely,  unless  we  prefer  to  remain 
in  our  present  confusion  of  Mr.  and  Esq. 
In  a  very  little  while,  we  dare  say,  no 
lady  or  gentleman  would  mind  being  so 
addressed  on  his  or  her  letters;  but  per- 
haps some  men  and  women  might.  Now 
that  we  no  longer  use  pet  names  so  much, 
except  among  the  very  highest  of  our 
noblesse,  where  there  are  still  Jimmies 
and  Mamies,  we  believe,  plain  Gladys 
Smythe  or  Reginald  Jolmes  would  be  the 
usual  superscription.  Such  an  address 
could  bring  no  discomfort  to  the  recipient 
(a  beautiful  word,  very  proper  in  this 
connection),  and  if  it  could  once  be  gen- 
erally adopted  it  would  save  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety.  The  lady's  condition  could 
be  indicated  by  the  suffix  Spinster,  in 
the  case  of  her  being  single;  if  married, 
the  initials  of  her  husband's  given  names 
could  be  added. 


THE  Editor  wishes  his  readers  a 
merry  Christmas.  At  this  season 
he  especially  enjoys  the  opportunity 
given  him  in  this  department  for  direct 
communication  with  those  to  whom  during 
the  year — and  to  a  large  number  of  them 
during  many  years — the  Magazine  has 
been  a  familiar  and  welcome  guest.  This 
guest  brings  entertainment  and,  in  that 
delightful  office,  is  itself  a  host,  but  it 
cherishes  the  guestly  function,  and  would 
fain  be,  first  of  all,  hospitably  entertained 
in  the  many  homes  it  enters,  greeted  with 
accustomed  fondness  and  with  the  old 
smile  betokening  a  cheerful  and  confident 
welcome,  before  the  reader  opens  the  door 
to  its  own  hostelry.  It  would  be  loved 
for  old  sake's  sake.  Then  it  can  more 
gracefully  assume  the  hostly  attitude  and 
display  its  new  treasures  to  eyes  that  have 
first  beamed  with  that  coveted  old  treas- 
ure of  affection. 

The  reader  knows  that  the  friendly 
cloak  conceals  no  venomous  shafts,  that 
no  insidious  poison  lurks  in  the  cup 
oiTered  him  to  drink,  and  that  his  retreat 
is  to  the  magic  isle  which  has  only  "  heal- 
ing airs "  and  where  he  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  breath  of  the  animosities 
which  agitate  the  outside  world. 

The  Christmas  season  means  a  good 
deal  more  to  us  than  it  was  ever  permitted 
to  mean  in  former  times.  To  our  icono- 
clastic Puritan  ancestors  it  was,  socially 
and  ecclesiastically,  an  object  of  aversion, 
associated  with  revels  and  mummeries 
that  seemed  more  pagan  than  Christian. 
Perhaps  we  are  nearer  to  their  mood 
than  we  think,  though  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent expression  of  it.  Unlike  us,  they 
took  rather  to  fasting  than  to  feasting, 
indulging  in  festivity  only  in  homely 
fashion  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for 
divine  bounty,  and  therefore  making 
much  of  their  Thanksgiving  day.  If  they 
had  celebrated  Christmas  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  contemporaries,  they  would 
have  been  obliged  to  make  it  more  of 


an  outdoor  spectacular  carnival  than  a 
homely  festival.  Therefore  they  did  not 
then  feast  at  all  or  indulge  in  any  cere- 
mony, but  only  remembered  by  an  in- 
ward exercise  their  Lord's  nativity — thus 
reverting  to  what  was  purely  essential  in 
their  spiritual  interpretation  of  a  holy 
day  rather  than  of  a  holiday. 

Have  we  not  really,  though  without 
their  severely  sanctimonious  temper,  ex- 
perienced a  similar  reversion  and  come  to 
regard  the  spirit  of  Christmas  as  the 
real  essence  of  the  holiday?  The  carnal 
accidents  of  this  festival  have  been  more 
prominent  in  England  in  determining  the 
significance  of  a  "  merry "  Christm_as 
than  they  have  been  in  America,  and 
naturally  enough,  since  the  English  cling 
more  tenaciously,  as  well  as  with  fonder 
inclination,  to  traditions,  especially  to 
those  which  perpetuate  the  outward 
pageantry  of  life — in  the  coronations  of 
sovereigns,  and  other  stately  installations, 
and  in  popular  festivities  like  the  May- 
day Morris-dance  which  Max  Beerbohm 
so  charmingly  portrayed  in  our  October 
number.  We  are  not  more  aware  of  the 
essential  meanings  of  life  than  our  Eng- 
lish kin,  and  certainly  are  not  more  demo- 
cratic than  they  in  our  ideas  of  govern- 
ment— but  we  have  not  these  outward 
distractions  from  the  simpler  view  which 
are  the  Englishman's  heritage. 

Something  of  the  old  revels,  therefore, 
has  always  remained  to  characterize  the 
English  Christmas.  We  can  see  in 
Irving's  Old  Cliristmas  sketches,  writ- 
ten about  a  century  ago,  to  what  modest 
proportions  the  masquerade  had  even 
then  been  subdued,  but  many  of  the  old- 
lime  customs  still  remain  in  their  quaint 
charm  and  beauty,  without  the  antique 
extravagance.  Dickens  had  abundantly 
the  cheerful  and  generous  sentiment  of 
the  season  in  his  stories,  but  his  pages 
are  redoleut  with  the  more  sensuous 
flavors  of  the  feast. 

Our  merriment  to-day  is  warm  and 
glowing.    We  still  cherish  the  festival. 
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but  especially  the  spirit  of  it  rather  than 
the  material  investment;  at  least,  what- 
ever remains  of  any  appeal  to  the  senses, 
it  is  less  than  ever  a  sop  to  the  palate. 
The  most  patent  evidence  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  Christmas  has  become  pre- 
eminently the  gift  season.  Possibly  the 
beauty  of  giving  has  been  much  spoiled 
by  sordid  motives  and  by  the  spirit  of 
ostentation,  often  disproportionate  to  the 
means  of  the  giver.  But  giving  expresses, 
more  than  anything  else  could,  the  spirit 
of  the  season.  Its  distinction,  however, 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  gift — ■ 
upon  the  substitution  of  really  essential 
for  merely  sordid  values.  It  is  not  the 
price  of  the  gift  in  money  that  counts, 
but  its  worth  in  terms  of  affection — of 
loving  regard  and  service. 
I  The  service  which  literature  renders — 
that  is,  the  kind  of  literature  prized  by 
the  editor  and  his  readers — cannot  be 
marred  or  degraded  by  any  of  the  un- 
worthy motives  we  have  mentioned.  It 
is  a  ministration  to  the  mind  and  the 
affections — the  highest  and  noblest  enter- 
tainment the  world  can  offer.  Therefore 
the  editor  finds  for  himself  and  for  his 
readers  a  special  significance  in  the 
Christmas  season.  It  comes  toward  the 
year's  end,  when  he  is  laden  with  gifts 
richer  and  more  varied  than  Santa  Claus 
brings.  And,  as  he  stands  at  the  door 
of  the  house  of  entertainment  opened 
with  the  holiday  number,  he  is  agreeably 
sensible  of  a  wealth  of  treasure  beyond 
what  is  there  disclosed  to  his  readers, 
and,  prompted  by  the  distinctive  note  of 
the  season,  he  cannot  refrain  from  taking 
these  readers  into  his  confidence  as  to 
what  is  invisibly  in  store  for  them  in 
future  numbers.  He  cannot  make  a 
clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter,  since 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  incoming 
argosy  is  hidden  from  his  own  vision, 
and  will  be  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  him 
as  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine,  who 
must  therefore  be  content  with  the  few 
promissory  notes  he  offers  them  and  which 
in  due  time  are  sure  to  be  redeemed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  very 
important  feature  of  the  Magazine  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  with  which  our 
readers  are  already  pretty  well  acquainted 
— the  new  serial  novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.  Among  the  present  writers  of 
fiction,  Mrs.  Ward  not  only  stands  first 


in  the  finished  excellence  of  her  art,  but 
is  almost  without  a  rival  in  the  dramatic 
interest  and  popular  appeal  of  her  novels. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  serial  fiction 
of  this  high  order  is  now  invariably 
published  in  some  first-class  American 
magazine  even  when  it  is  written  by 
English  authors.  A  generation  ago  this 
honor  w^as  still  to  a  large  extent  shared 
by  the  best  English  magazines  with  the 
best  American.  Now,  in  this  or  any 
other  respect,  there  is  no  English  maga- 
zine which  can  compete  with  any  one  of 
several  first-class  American  magazines. 

This  is  conspicuously  the  case  in  the 
matter  of  short  stories,  and  yet  we  can 
remember  when  there  were  some  excel- 
lent ones  in  Blackwood  and  a  few  other 
English  periodicals.  Of  those  now  ap- 
pearing in  these  publications  an  Amer- 
ican magazine  could  print  few,  they  are 
so  inferior  to  the  excellent  American 
standard.  When  an  English  writer  hap- 
pens to  excel  in  the  production  of  short 
stories,  he  offers  them  to  some  good 
magazine  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  this  kind  of  fiction  American 
writers  have  held  the  first  place  for  half 
a  century.  But  the  advance  they  have 
made  in  the  last  ten  years  is  amazing, 
whether  we  consider  the  artistic  quality 
of  the  work  or  its  wide  appeal.  AVhere 
we  could  get  one  good  story  ten  years  ago 
we  can  get  a  dozen  better  ones  to-day. 

In  this  field,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  a  magazine  standing  chief- 
ly for  excellence  in  imaginative  litera- 
ture, the  editor  need  make  no  promises 
to  his  readers,  to  whom  the  names  of  a 
score  of  writers  and  the  quality  of  their 
work  are  familiar,  and  who  have  learned 
to  expect  new  names  and  new  types. 

We  give  as  much  of  other  literature 
in  this  Magazine  as  we  give  of  fiction, 
but  it  is  exacted  from  the  writers  of  it 
that  it  shall  be  as  interesting.  It  must 
be,  in  its  several  fields,  new  knowledge, 
as  truly  as  the  imaginative  writer  must 
make  new  disclosures  in  his  creations. 
Those  readers  who  have  been  interested  in 
Professor  Pobert  Kennedy  Duncan's  re- 
markable revelations  in  the  department 
of  chemistry,  as  to  the  creation  of  new 
and  the  transformation  of  old  commercial 
factors,  will  be  prepared  to  relish  with 
fresh  zest  the  results  of  his  second  trip 
for  us  to  Europe,  where  he  has  made 
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himself  acquainted  with  the  latest  ex- 
periments in  the  laboratories  of  the  great 
chemists,  leading  to  new  and  important 
discoveries,  some  of  which  belong  to  the 
region  of  pure  science  and  have  no  direct 
relation  to  commerce. 

The  famous  inventor  Thomas  A. 
Edison  will  tell  through  his  friends, 
Erank  L.  Dyer  and  T.  Commerford  Mar- 
tiii,  some  striking  chapters  in  the  story 
of  his  singular  career. 

In  exploration  and  travel,  the  reader 
is  accustomed  to  expect  the  best  from  a 
Magazine  which  during  its  whole  career 
has  made  this  field  peculiarly  its  own. 
The  continuation  of  its  arctic  record 
will  soon  appear  in  a  dramatic  story  of 
the  Anglo-American  Polar  Expedition, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  clearing 
up  of  the  most  important  geographic 
question  involved  in  the  exploration  of 
this  region.  The  story  abounds  in  ex- 
citing adventure. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  will  write  of 
his  travels  in  the  Holy  Land.  Norman 
Duncan,  who  has  won  rare  distinction  by 
his  graphic  and  realistic  Labrador  stories, 
now  turns  from  the  fishers  of  that  north- 
ern coast  to  the  Bedouins  on  the  crimson 
sands  of  the  vast  Arabian  Desert.  Charles 
Wellington  Eurlong,  whose  picturesque 
and  masterly  Oriental  sketches,  portrayed 
by  pen  and  pencil,  have  already  illumi- 
nated our  pages,  is  to  travel  for  us  in  the 
unexplored  interior  of  Patagonia.  Jack 
London  will  tell  of  his  trip  around  the 
world  in  his  tiny  yacht,  and  Marie  Van 
Yorst  will  give  us  new  studies  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  world,  which  she  has 
followed  from  their  sources  to  the  sea, 
with  illustrations  by  Castaigne.  The 
mention  of  these  names  of  travelling 
writers  will  recall  to  our  readers  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  all  but  one  of  them 
have  been  widely  known  as  writers  of 
fiction;  and  that  exceptional  one  is  richly 
endowed  with  imagination.  Certainly 
their  articles  will  have  the  interest  of 
stories,  will  be,  indeed,  contributions  to 
current  imaginative  literature.  The  imag- 
inative writer  alone  fully  tells  the  truth. 

Stories  of  the  great  battles  of  recent 
modern  history,  as  told  by  the  survivors 
of  these  conflicts,  have  been  collected  by 
Kobert   Shackleton,   who  will   make  of 


them  fascinating  narratives  of  heroic 
actions.  Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  author 
of  the  intensely  interesting  series,  "  De- 
cisive Battles  of  the  Law,"  will  revive 
with  like  dramatic  force  the  agitating 
critical  moments  of  the  most  famous 
street  in  America — will,  in  fact,  tell  the 
story  of  Wall  Street.  Those  who  like 
to  see — and  who  does  not? — the  great 
personalities  of  American  history  divest- 
ed of  the  official  masque  will  enjoy 
Colonel  William  H.  Crook's  familiar  por- 
trayal of  General  Grant,  the  prospect  of 
which  must  vividly  appeal  to  the  curiosity 
of  all  who  have  read  his  homely  chronicle 
of  Lincoln's  days  in  the  White  House. 

Here  the  editor  pauses  in  his  hurried 
and  almost  breathless  display  of  his  good 
fortune.  He  might  go  on  with  his 
promises  —  he  might  speak  of  coming 
articles  by  Professor  Lounsbury  and  the 
light  they  will  throw  upon  disputed  ques- 
tions of  usages  in  English  speech;  and 
he  might  assure  the  reader  that  he  shall 
not  lack  his  wonted  satisfaction  with  new 
disclosures  in  science,  literature,  archgeol- 
ogy,  biography,  and  history ;  but  these  are 
the  constant  currents  of  the  Magazine's 
bountiful  stream  which  never  fail.  He 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  an  expres- 
sion of  recognition  and  appreciation  due 
to  the  artists  whose  brilliant  and  varied 
illustrations  heighten  the  charm  of  every 
number  of  the  Magazine  and  give  an  add- 
ed accent  of  color  and  fancy  to  the  holiday 
numbers.  The  work  done  by  the  most  emi- 
nent of  these  artists — by  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
Howard  Pyle,  and  others — this  Magazine 
has  exclusively.  Mr.  Pyle  is  not  only 
preeminently  a  master  of  his  art,  but  as 
an  imaginative  writer  excels  in  a  kind  of 
romance  which  he  has  made  quite  entirely 
his  own,  and  of  which  he  has  often  con- 
tributed fine  examples  to  this  Magazine. 

Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  our  holi- 
day number,  which  our  artists  have  done 
so  much  for.  It  is  called  the  Christmas 
holiday  number,  yet  in  none  of  the  nu- 
merous stories  which  it  contains  is  there 
any  mention  of  Christmas.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  season  animates  every  fibre 
of  its  being,  and  is  so  generous  in  its 
affluence  that  it  overflows  the  limits  of 
the  special  issue  and  makes  for  the  reader 
a  Christmas  all  the  year  round. 


Caligula's   Vaudeville  Debut 


BY  N.  A.  JENNINGS 


CALIGULA  was  the  mildest-mannered, 
sweetest  -  tempered,  gentlest,  most 
lovable  of  creatures.  If  Caligula 
had  known  anything  about  ancient 
Roman  history,  he  would  have  felt  sorely 
aggrieved  that  such  a  name  had  been  given 
him,  for  it  did  not  fit  him  a  bit.  But 
Caligula  knew  nothing  of  history.  He  could 
not  read,  although,  for  one  of  his  family, 
he  was  highlv  educated. 

Caligula  was  a  big  African  lion;  or, 
rather,  a  great  big  New  Jersey  lion  of 
African  lineage.  He  was  born  in  captivity, 
as  the  saving  is;  but  it  is  not  exactlv  the 
right  expression  to  use,  for  Caligula  was 
no  more  a  captive  than  is  a  house  cat.  It 
would  be  better  to  say.  perhaps,  that  Ca- 
ligula was  born  in  domesticity,  although  he 
first  saw  the  light  of 
dav  in  the  little  men- 


brought  up  on  the  bottle  by  good  Mrs. 
James  Biggs,  The  Biggs  children  played 
with  Caligula  just  as  any  other  children 
would  have  played  with  a  kitten,  and  he 
grew  up  as  one  of  the  family,  loving  and 
kind  and  gentle  as  a  Newfoundland  dog. 

The  whole  family  took  a  great  pride  in 
Caligula's  education,  and  no  one  enjoyed 
the  lessons  more  thoroughly  than  Calisfula 
hmiself.  He  roared  with  joy  when  he  first 
learned  to  jump  through  a  paper  -  covered 
hoop,  held  high  in  the  air  by  Miss  Gwen- 
dolyn Biggs,  known  to  the  public  as  Mile. 
Ualza,  the  Dainty  Bareback  Equestrienne. 
He  manifested  huge  delight  when  he  at  last 
succeeded  in  waltzing  on  his  hind  legs  to 
the  plaintive  piping  of  the  steam-calliope. 

When  Caligula  was  four  years  old  and 
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tent  which 
an  important 


formed 

part  of  the  Biggs 
Brothers'  Consolidated 
Colossal  Circus  and 
Monster  Menagerie  of 
the  Universe.  But 
just  as  the  most 
infinitesimal  microbe 
may  have  the  longest 
of  names,  so  it  was 
with  the  Bigirs  Broth- 
ers' show.  There  was 
but  one  small  circus- 
ring,  and  John  and 
James  Biggs,  their 
wives  and  sisters,  sis- 
ters-in-law and  broth- 
ers-in-law, and  a  few 
of  the  older  children, 
made  up  the  whole 
troupe  of  performers. 

From  the  dav  he  was 
born  Caligula  was  the 
pet  of  the  entire  Biggs 
family,  and  when,  a 
few  weeks  later.  Em- 
press escaped  one  night 
from  her  cage  and  was 
shot  to  death  by  a  bad- 
ly frightened  village 
constable,  her  mother- 
less baby  was  carefully 
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The  Biggs  Children  plaved  with  Caligula  just  as  other 
Children  would  have   played  with  a  Kitten 
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majestically  beautiful,  disaster  overtook  the 
Biggs  Brothers'  Consolidated  Colossal  Cir- 
cus and  Monster  Menagerie  of  the  Universe, 
which  resulted  in  the  show  going  into  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff,  and  the  properties  and 
live  stock  passing  into  strange  hands  under 
the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  But  James 
Biggs  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  selling- 
one  of  his  children  into  slavery  as  of  part- 
ing with  Caligula.  So,  although  it  took 
nearly  CA^ery  dollar  of  the  careful  savings 
of  Mrs.  Biggs,  the  good  woman  cheerfully 
gave  the  money,  and  Caligula  was  saved 
from  the  general  wreck, 

"  Of  course,  Jim,  I  wouldn't  have  had  Cal 
go  into  a  stranger's  hands,"  said  Mrs.  Biggs 
to  her  husband  later,  "  but  I  can't  help  won- 
dering what  we  are  going  to  do  with  him 
now  that  we've  got  him.  You  know  Cal 
eats  an  awful  lot,  and  he  has  always  been 
used  to  the  best.  I  know  he  is  the  dearest, 
sweetest  lion  I  ever  knew;  but  we  can't  start 
a  menagerie  with  only  one  lion  and  nothing 
else,  can  we,  dear?" 

"  No,  Betty,  we  can't,"  said  Mr.  Biggs, 
"  but  I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do :  we  can 
go  into  vaudeville  with  him,  and  make  good 
money,  too.  Why,  Cal  knows  more  tricks 
than  any  lion  ever  knew  in  the  world,  and 
they  are  just  aching  for  novelties." 

That  very  morning  James  Biggs  went  to 
the  local  vaudeville  theatre  and  asked  to  see 
the  manager. 

"  He's  back  on  the  stage,"  said  the  man 
in  the  box-office. 

Mr.  Biggs  went  around  to  the  stage  door. 

"  He's  down  under  the  stage,"  said  the 
property-man. 

Mr.  Biggs  found  the  manager  sitting  on 
a  trunk  in  the  low-ceilinged  room  under  the 
stage.  He  was  smoking  a  cigar  and  gazing 
pensively  at  a  lot  of  large  French-plate  mir- 
rors which  were  leaning  up  against  a  wall. 

"Good  morning!"  said  Mr.  Biggs,  cheer- 
fully. 

"  Mornin',"  growled  the  manager,  puffing 
at  his  cigar. 

"  I've  called  to  see  if  you  don't  want  a 
good  lion  act,"  went  on  Mr.  Biggs.  "  I'm 
Jim  Biggs,  lion-tamer." 

Huh !    How  many  lions  you  got  ?" 

"  Well,  I've  only  got  one,  but  he  is — " 

"  jSTothin'  doin',"  interrupted  the  manager. 

"  I'll  work  cheap  to  begin  with,"  persisted 
My.  Biggs.  "  Take  a  chance  and  you  won't 
regret  it.  I'll  make  good  all  right,  and  I'm 
up  against  it  hard,  man.    I  need  the  money." 

"Do,  eh?  Up  against  it,  are  you?"  said 
the  manager  with  a  grunt.  "  Well,  so'm  I. 
See  them  there  mirrors  leanin'  there?  D'ye 
know  what  them  things  cost  me?  They 
stand  me,  just  as  they  be,  more'n  a  thousand 
dollars  cash.  A  gal  comes  along,  a  couple 
o'  weeks  ago,  an'  says  as  how  she's  the  real 
thing  when  it  comes  to  dancin'  an'  gives  me 
a  string  o'  talk  'bout  bein'  broke,  same's  you 
done.  Said  if  I'd  get  these  mirrors  that  she 
needed  she'd  do  a  dance,  an  it  'd  look  like 
there  was  a  whole  ballet  troupe  on  the  stage, 
what  with  the  reflectin'  o'  the  glasses  an' 
the  wav  she'd  arramre  the  lights.    I  bit  all 


right.  She  works  me  into  orderin'  all  them 
lookin'-glasses,  an  advancin'  her  a  hundred 
to  live  on,  while  they're  comin'  from  New 
York._  Yesterday  she  skips  out  an'  leaves 
me  with  the  goods  on  me  hands.  And  now 
you  come  along  with  a  measly  old  moth- 
eaten  one-lion  act  an'  want  me  to  set  you 
up  in  business,  build  a  big  cage  on  my  stage, 
and  go  to  a  lot  o'  expense  for  an  act  that's 
a  frost  on  the  face  of  it.    No,  sirree!" 

But  Mr.  Biggs,  experienced  showman,  had 
been  thinking  hard  while  the  manager  re- 
lieved his  feelings. 

"  Who  said  anything  about  a  one  -  lion 
act  ?"  he  inquired,  with  a  curious  smile.  "  I 
can  give  you  a  twenty-lion  act!" 

"  Twenty  potato-bugs,  you  mean.  Quit  yer 
kiddin'." 

"  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say.  I  can  give 
you  twenty  trained  lions  on'  the  stage  at 
once — forty,  if  you  want  them,  or  a  hun- 
dred— all  doing  the  same  tricks  at  the  same 
time,  like  a — like  a  company  of  soldiers." 

"  Oh,  go  on,"  said  the  manager,  wearily. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Biggs,  as  he  turned 
to  go.  "  If  you  can  afford  to  throw  away 
the  chance  to  exhibit  a  couple  of  hundred 
trained  lions  at  one  time  on  your  stage  for 
the  sake  of  saving  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

"  Why  don't  you  make  it  a  thousand  lions- 
and  be  done  with  it?" 

"  Oh,  a  few  hundred  more  or  less  won't 
bother  me.  It  depends  upon  how  those  mir- 
rors work." 

"  Say,  what  are  you  a-gettin'  at,  anyway  ?"^ 

"Why,  can't  you  see?  Those  mirrors  are 
on  your  hands,  a  dead  loss  up  to  date.  Set 
them  up  on  the  stage  the  way  they  were  to 
be  put  for  that  girl,  who  was  going  to  make 
a  wliole  ballet  troupe  of  herself.  Instead  of 
the  sjirl.  put  Caligula  on  the  stage  and — " 

"  What's  he  got  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Who  ?" 

"  Gala^her." 

"Oh,  Caligula?  He's  the  lion.  Put  him 
and  me  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  with  the 
mirrors  all  around  behind  us,  ring  up  the 
curtain,  and  the  audience  will  think  the 
stage  is  full  of  men  and  lions,  instead  of  only 
Cal  and  me  being  there.    See  now?" 

"Great!"  shouted  the  manager,  jumping 
up  and  slapping  Mr.  Biggs  on  the  shoulder. 
"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  in  the  first 
place?  It  '11  be  the  biggest  animal  act  in 
the  world.  There  ain't  never  been  nothin' 
like  it  nowhere.  We  can  coin  money  at  it, 
me  an'  you.  You  put  in  the  lion  and  your- 
self,  an'  I'll  put  in  the  lookin'-glasses  an*^ 
book  the  act,  an'  we'll  have  to  hire  a  man 
just  to  count  money  for  us.  But  let's  get 
right  down  to  business.  I  s'pose  there'll 
have  to  be  a  high  fence  o'  iron  bars, 
or  somethin',  at  the  front  o'  the  stage 
to  keep  the  lion  from  jumpin'  down  into 
the  orchestry." 

"  Oh,  vou  can  make  the  fence  of  wood  and 
paint  the  bars  black.  So  that  it  is  high 
enough  and  looks  strong  it  will  be  all  right. 
Caligula  won't  try  to  break  through,  and 
ho  Avouldn't  liurt  a  baby  if  he  did.    He  was. 
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raised  a  pet  riglit  in  my 
family.  Plays  with  my 
children." 

"  It's  a  go.  Come  up  to 

my  office  an'  we'll  fix  up 

the  deal  and  sign  a  con- 
track." 

Tlie  manager  was  a  busy 
man  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  and  posters  appeared 
on  all  the  fences  announc- 
ing that  "  Caligular,  the 
Great  and  Only  Mirror- 
dancing  Lion  in  the  World," 
had  been  engawd  at  enor- 
mous  expense  direct  from 
Europe,  and  would  positive- 
ly appear  for  the  first  time 
in  America  at  the  regular 
matinee  on  ^Monday.  For 
further  particulars  see  daily 
papers. 

Mr.  Biggs  and  the  man- 
ager talked  it  all  over, 
and  concluded  that  it 
wouldn't  do  to  have  the 
stage  full  of  lions  at  the 
rise  of  the  curtain  on  the 
act,  for  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  several  hun- 
dred lions  might  possibly 
startle  the  ladies  and  chil- 
dren so  that  a  panic  might 
result. 

"  You  an'  Galaglier  had 
better  come  on  from  the 
side  after  the  curtain's 
up,"  said  the  manager. 
"It  won't  be  so  sensational^,  but  it  '11  be 
safe.  It  won't  scare  'em  if  they  are  on  to 
it  that  there  ain't  no  bunch  o'  lions  there, 
no  matter  how  it  looks.  An'  look  a-here. 
Don't  you  go  an'  weaken  on  that  there  busi- 
ness o'  puttin'  ver  head  in  Galagher's 
mouth.  I  seen  a  man  do  that  thing  at  a 
circus  one  time,  but  I  ain't  never  seen  two 
hundred  men  do  it  to  wonst." 

''Don't  worry;  I'll  deliver  the  goods," 
said  Mr.  Biggs. 

On  Sunday  night  Caligula  was  quietly 
installed  in  his  cage  at  the  extreme 
back  of  the  stage,  where  he  w^ould  be  out 
of  the  way.  Monday  afternoon  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Biggs  and  their  five  children  were 
early  at  the  theatre,  and  soon  thereafter 
Mr.  Biggs  came  out  of  his  dressing-room  in 
pink  fleshings  with  a  leopard-skin  or  two 
picturesquely  disposed  about  his  person.  He 
wore  a  bath-robe  over  this  prehistoric  cos- 
tume, and  carried  a  large  pasteboard  club 
in  his  hand  to  heighten  the  resemblance  to 
a  mighty  hunter  of  the  Stone  Age.  The 
gentle  Caligula  had  never  been  touched  with 
a  club  or  a  whip  in  his  peaceful  life. 

The  great  lion  act  had  been  kept  for  the 
last  of  the  performance.  All  was  ready. 
Mr.  Bigg's  opened  the  door  of  the  cage  and 
called  Caligula  out,  while  the  stage  hands 
made  a  rush  to  get  up  into  the  flies,  and 
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"Great!"  shouted  the  Manager,  jumping  up  and  slapping 

Mr,  Biggs  on  the  Shoulder 


the  other  performers  locked  themselves  in 
their  dressing-rooms.  Onlv  Mrs.  Biggs  and 
the  five  children  were  on  the  stage  when 
the  curtain  went  up  to  the  grand  march 
from  "  Tannhliuser "  bv  the  orchestra. 
The  children  stood  in  the  rear  entrance 
with  their  mother  and  patted  the  family 
pet  as  he  waited  to  go  on.  Then,  with 
fanfare  of  trumpets — a  little  shaky 
key  on  the  part  of  the  trombone- 
Mr.  Biggs  and  Caligula  walked 
out  on  the  stage.  The  glare  of 
and  the  blaring  brass  in- 
struments interested  Caligula  so  at  first 
that  he  did  not  notice  the  mirrors  until 
he  was  well  in  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  quiet  life, 
Caligula  saw  a  full-grown  lion  glaring  at 
him.  Then  he  saw  another  and  another 
and  another!  There  were  whole  vistas  of 
lions.  They  stretched  away  in  long  lines 
until  they  were  lost  in  the  hazy  distance, 
were  regiments  of  lions,  armies  of 
multitudes  of  lions,  and  behind  them 
a  million  lights  were  glaring  and  lighting 
up  the  terrifying  scene! 

Caligula's  mane  stood  on  end.  Instantly 
thousands  of  manes  bristled  on  every  side. 
Caligula  waved  his  tufted  tail  and  gently 
swaved  from  side  to  side.  All  the  other 
lions  did  the  same  thing.  Caligula  showed 
his  teeth  and  took  a  step  forward  as  he 
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gave  a  mighty  roar. 
Countless  lions  bared 
their  teeth  and  step- 
ped towards  him,  but 
the  orchestra  made 
such  a  noise  that 
Caligula  did  not  no- 
tice their  silence. 
He  was  badly  fright- 
ened. With  a  howl 
of  terror,  he  sprang 
back  from  the  lions 
on  his  left  and  dash- 
ed for  the  other  side 
of  the  stage,  only  to 
find  that  hundreds 
of  lions  were  coming 
for  him  there.  He 
turned  and  went  fly- 
ing back  and  met 
another  advancing  horde! 

Mr.  Biggs  rushed  after  him  and 
called  to  him  not  to  be  frightened, 
but  the  music  drowned  his  voice 
and  Caligula  was  too  panic-stricken  to  pay 
attention  to  anything  except  the  world  of 
lions  which  threatened  him.     The  civilized 
New  Jersey  lion  felt  that  his  last  hour  was 
come.    He  was  driven  to  bay  by  a  multitude 
of  cruel-looking  beasts,  all  thirsting  for  his 
blood.    Very  well;  if  he  had  to  die,  die  he 
would;  but  not  without  a  mighty  struggle. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Caligula  felt 
stirring  in  his  blood  the  fierce  lust  for  bat- 
tle, such  as  had  been  that  of  his  ancestors 
in    tropical    Africa    for  generations, 
which  had  been  always  dormant  in  him. 

With  his  tail  lashing  angrily  from  side 
to  side,  and  his  great  tawny  body  quivering 
with  rage,  he  faced  the  mighty  host  of  his 
enemies.  They,  too,  had  suddenly  become 
enraged,  and  their  eyes  gave  back  glare 
for  glare.  Mr.  Biggs,  armed  with  his 
jjaper  club,  saw  the  danger-signal,  and  tip- 
toed as  softly  as  possible  as  far  as  he  could 
get  from  his  transformed  pet.  Before  he 
could  reach  the  entrance,  where  his  wife 
stood  trembling  for  his  safety,  Caligula, 
with  a  blood-curdling  roar  of  ferocious  hate, 
gave  a  flying  leap  for  one  of  the  lions  at  the 
back  of  the  stage.  His  chosen  adversary 
leaped  for  him  at  the  same  moment.  Tliey 
met  in  mid-air  with  a  crash,  and  the  largest 
of  the  mirrors  crashed  with  them  into  a 
thousand  pieces. 

Caligula,  cut  and  bleeding  and  terribly 
frightened,  darted  out  of  the  open  stage 
door,  into  the  warm  sunlight,  and  down  the 
street.  A  moment  later  Mr.  Biggs,  in  his 
pink  tights  and  leopard-skins,  burst  from 
the  doorway  and  sprinted  after  him.  Pe- 
destrians gave  one  horrified  look  and  fled 
for  their  lives.  Horses  ran  away,  and  their 
drivers  did  not  try  to  stop  them.  The  faster 
they  went  the  better  the  drivers  liked  it. 

On  and  on,  out  beyond  the  houses  into  the  ■ 
country,  went  Caligula  and  the  pursuing 
Mr.  Biggs,  the  lion  far  in  advance.  At  last 
the  great  tame  cat  stopped  at  the  edge  of 
a  bit  of  woods,  and  a  little  later  Mr.  Biggs, 
all  out  of  breath,  reached  him.  Caligula 


They  met  in  Mid-air  with  a  Crash 


rubbed  himself  against  his  master  and 
purred  gladly  with  a  noise  remotely  re- 
sembling a  circular  saw. 

In  the  mean  time  the  audience  in  the 
theatre  applauded  and  clapped  their  hands 
until  they  were  tired.  It  had  been  the  most 
exciting  act  they  had  ever  seen,  and  they 
wanted  more.  They  wanted  an  encore. 
They  thought  that  the  least  Caligula  and 
the  man  with  the  leopard-skins  could  do 
was  to  come  back  and  bow  their  acknowl- 
edgments. 

I3ut  Mr.  Biggs  and  Caligula  never  came 
back.  Mrs.  Biggs,  carrying  her  husband's 
proper  clothes,  traced  them,  by  dint  of  in- 
quiries, to  the  woods.  That  night  Caligula 
was  led  back  to  the  town  and  shipped  in 
a  big  crate  by  the  3.42  a,m,  train  to  an 
animal-dealer  in  ISTew  York.  A  little  later 
he  was  sold  to  a  big  circus.  Mr.  Biggs 
bought  a  moving-picture  show  with  the  pro- 
ceeds. At  last  accounts  he  was  doing  well. 
So  was  Caligula. 


Stars    and  Dimples 


BY    RUTH    McENERY  STUART 

/^LE  Sis  Cow  was  jes'  a-perishin'  to  laugh, 

So  she  had  to  chaw  hard  on  her  cud 
When  she  come  a-trudgin'  home  wid  a  little  spotted  calf 
Dat  she  "lowed  she  had  found  in  de  wood. 

Three  white  stars  like  its  mammy's  on  its  ears — 

Cow,  she  took  de  number  wid  a  grin, 
Same  as  de  chillen's  mammy,  tickled  mos'  to  tears 

At  her  dimples  breakin'  out  in  baby's  chin. 

Six  white  stars  down  a-waitin'  at  de  gate — 

Sundown  drappin'  into  dark — 
Calfie  ambles  middlin'  stiddy,  spotted  head  agin'  its  mate; 

Wonder  do  it  reco'nize  de  mark! 

Wonder  do  de  Baby  know  de  mammy  dimples,  too. 

When  he  doubles  up  his  fist  to  pound  'em  in, 
A-crowin'  an'  a-preachin',  wid  a  high  ole  hullabaloo. 
While  dey  interchange  de  secret,  chin  to  chin. 


In   the  Bird-House 


"Say,  ichat's  goin'  on  over  in  the  flaminr/o  ranch?'' 

"  Oh,  that  old  fellow  is  proposing ;  he's  lost  the  power  of  icords,  so  he's  talkin'  in  signs. 
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A  Just  Punishment 


He  Knew  Father 


THE  play  of  the  evening  was  Julius 
Ccesar.  Two  young  high-school  boys  sat 
near  me.  The  assassination  scene  had  just 
come  to  its  climax  and  great  Caesar  had 
fallen.  Just  then  I  heard  one  of  the  boys 
whisper  to  the  other: 

"Gee!  I'm  glad  Brutus  killed  him.  He's 
the  man  that  wrote  Ccesar." 


A BROOKLYN  teacher  relates  how  he 
once  endeavored  to  convey  to  a  nine- 
year-old  pupil  some  idea  of  beauty  in  the 
abstract  and  its  effect  upon  the  cultivated 
individual. 

"  Now,  William,"  said  the  teacher,  "  we 
will  suppose  that  your  mother  should  place 
a  vase  of  beautiful  flowers  in  the  centre  of 

the  dining  -  table.  What 
would  your  worthy  father 
say  as  he  sat  down  to  eat?" 

"  What  are  those  weeds 
doing  there?"  said  William, 
promptly. 


Not  Satisfied 

THERE  is  a  bright  young 
attache  at  the  British 
Embassy  in  Washington 
who,  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival in  this  country,  was 
a  guest  at  a  dinner  given 
bv  the  wife  of  a  well-known 
official  at  the  national 
capital,  a  hostess  whose 
hospitality  is  notoriously 
inadequate. 

The  repast  was  of  the 
usual  sample "  kind  ex- 
pected by  any  one  who  had 
ever  been  a  guest  at  the 
house.  It  served  merely  as 
an  appetizer  to  the  hungry 
Briton,  and  when  coffee  was 
brought  his  ill  -  concealed 
dissatisfaction  was  most 
amusing  to  the  other  guests. 
The  hostess,  however,  did 
not  notice  it,  for  she  said  to 
him  amiablv: 

"Now,  do  tell  me  when 
we  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  having  vou  dine  with 
us  again?" 

"  Immediatelv,  madam, 
immediately,"  was  the  un- 
expected reply. 


Posing 

P08ING  for  a  picture  on  the  garden  gate, 
Sat  as  high  up  as  the  wall. 
And  was  hardly  'f raid  at  all; 
Higher  up  than  Polly's  head, 
Twice  as  high  as  Kate, 
Posing  for  a  picture  on  the  garden  gate. 

Posing  for  a  picture  on  the  garden  gate, 
Kind  of  funny  how  you  look 
When  you  have  your  picture  took; 
Don't  feel  just  the  same,  somehow, 
While  you  sit  and  wait, 
Posing  for  a  picture  on  the  garden  gate. 

Edward  Hall  Putnam. 


The  Modern  Child 

ROBERT,  aged  four,  the 
chubby  and  pretty  son 
of  a  scientist,  had  lived  in 
the  country  most  of  his 
short  life.  One  day  a  caller 
from  the  near-by  city,  wish- 
ing to  make  friends  with 
the  little  fellow,  took  him 
on  his  knee  and  asked,  "  Are 
there  any  fairies  in  your 
woods  here,  Robert?" 

"  No,"  responded  Robert, 
promptly,  "  but  there  are 
edible  fungi." 


Miss  Charity   Slummer's  Class 

The  Sunday  before —  And  the  Sunday  after  Christmas. 


Brevity 

THE    following    is    told    of    two  Maine 
farmers  who  were  well  known  for  the 
brevity  of  their  speech.    They  met,  one  morn- 
ing, on   the  village  road,  and  each  drew 
rein  while  this  dialogue  ensued: 
"  Mornin*,  Zeb."' 
"Mornin',  Cy." 

"  What  d'yoiu  give  yer  boss  when  he 
was  sick?" 

Tiirp'ntine." 
'•'  Turp"ntine  V 
"  Yep." 
"  Git-ap." 

Git-ap." 

That  was  all :  but  the  next  morning  they 
met  again  and  once  more  drew  rein : 
"  Mornin',  Zeb." 
"Mornin',  Cv." 

"  What  d'vou  sav  tou  give  ver  boss  Avhen 
he  was  sick?" 
"  Turp'ntine." 
"  Turp'ntine  ?" 
"  Yep." 

"  Killed  mine."^ 
"  Killed  m  ine." 
"  Git-ap." 
"  Git-ap." 


Per  Week 

Trotter.  "  How  are  you  getting  on  ?" 

Walker.  "Fine!  I'm  running  a  hospital 
for  cats,  and  I  charge  twenty  dollars  a  weak 
purr," 


He  Took  the  Liberty 

A MEMBER  of  the  International  Prison 
Commission  once  inspected  a  jail  in 
Kansas,  and  being  much  impressed  with  the 
appearance  and  behavior  of  the  prisoners, 
took  occasion  to  express  his  approval  to 
the  warden. 

"  Yes,  they're  a  polite  lot,  all  right."  an- 
swered the  warden,  "  and  quite  smootli. 
Not  long  ago  the  smoothest  of  the  bvmch 


left  us  quite  informally,  ever  since  which 
time  I've  been  a  little  sceptical  touching 
them.  The  man  who  escaped  was  thought- 
ful enough  to  leave  me  a  note  of  apology. 
'  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,'  he  wrote,  '  for. 
the  liberty  I  am  taking.'  " 


As  Rohby  dangles  fro}n   a  branch,  observe 

his  splendid  grit. 
His  curls  they  are  so  much   like  springs 

it  doesnH  hurt  a  hit ! 


The  First  Steeplechase. — Diana  Wins  on  Pegasus. 


BY    GRACE    HAZARD  CONKLING 


The  blue  begins  they  call  the  sky; 
It's  made  so  high  and  wide — I  know — 
To  give  the  wind  a  place  to  blow. 

And  clouds  that  go  a-sailing  by 
Need  every  bit  of  all  the  sky; 
Besides,  if  it  were  small  and  tight, 
How  could  it  hold  the  stars  at  night? 

But  one  thing  that  I  can't  see  through 
Is  why  they  made  the  sky  all  blue; 
And  now,  in  April,  it  is  spread 
With  blue  like  violets  overhead. 

I  think  I'm  glad  it  is  not  white. 
For  then  the  sun  would  be  too  bright; 
Perhaps  they  thought  blue  sky  might  be 
More  comfortable  for  you  and  me. 

Sometimes  it  looks  so  soft  and  deep 
I  wish  it  were  not  quite  so  steep: 
Too  steep  to  climb, — and  when  I  fall 
I  don't  go  the  right  way  at  all! 

One  morning  for  an  hour  I 
Kept  trying  to  fall  into  the  sky, 
But  fell  into  the  grass  instead, 
And  almost  always  bumped  my  head. 


* 


